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POBIICATIONS  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  FOREIGN  COMMERCE.' 

The  pnblioatioTiB  of  ths  Baresa  of  Foreign  Commeroa,  Uepartment  of  State,  are: 

I.^5ommi:rcial  Rblationb,  being  the  annaal  reporte  of  oonsular  oScers  on  the 
commerce,  indmitriea,  nBTJg&tioD,  etc.,  of  their  distriota. 

II. — CotTRULAR  Kbporth,  isBned  monthly,  and  eontalning  miscellaneouB  Teporta 
jrom  diplomatic  and  oonBiilar  uffleerB. 

III. — A.DVAMCE  Srebts,  Consular  Rkports.  iBsiLod  daily,  except  Sundays  and 
legal  holidays,  fdr  the  convenienoo  of  the  newspaper  press,  commeroial  and  nanu- 
factnring  orffanlzationi),  etc. 

IV. — EkpoRTs  Dkclarrd  fob  thr  Unitrd  States,  issaed  (juarterly,  ana  cantain- 
Infc  tho  declared  values  of  exports  from  the  varloas  consDlar  districts  to  the  United 
States  for  the  preceding  three  months. 

V. — Speciai,  Connui-ar  Reports,  containing  series  of  reports  from  cousnlar  officers 
onparticiilar  nubjects,  made  in  pursuance  to  mstractions  from,  the  Department. 

I^llovring  are  the  special  publications  issaed  by  the  Bureau  prior  to  1S!K1: 

Labor  inlCurope,  I8T8,  one  volume;  Labor  in  Foreign  Countries,  1S84,  throe  vol- 
nmee ;  Commerce  of  the  World  and  the  Slinre  of  the  United  States  Therein,  1879; 
Commercoof theWurldandthoShareof  theUnitedStatesTherein,  1880-81;  Declared 
Exports  foitheirnited  States,  First  and  Second  Quarters,  1883;  Declared  Exports  for 
the  UDited  States,  Third  and  Fourth  Quarters,  1883 ;  Cholera  in  Europe  in  1884, 1S85; 
Trade  (inilds  of  Europe,  1885;  The  Licorice  Plant,  1885;  Forestry  in  Europe,  1SS7; 
Emigration  and  Immigration,  1885-86  (a  portion  of  this  worli  was  piiblished  as 
Consular  Rbportb  No.  76,  for  the  month  of  April,  18ST) ;  Rice  Poanding  in  Europe, 
1887;  SuffuofUilk,  1887;  Wool  Scouring  in  Belgium,  188T;  CattleandT)airv  Farm- 
ing In  Foreign  Cunn tries,  1888  (issued  first  In  one  rolnme,  afterwards  in  two  vol umes); 
Technical  I'jducatiou  in  Enrope,  ISSS;  Tariffs  of  Central  America  and  the  British 
Wrst  Indies,  1890. 

The  editions  of  all  these  publications,  except  Tariffs  in  Central  America,  etc.,  are 
exhausted  and  the  Department  is  therefore  unable  to  supply  cupios. 

In  1890,  tho  Department  decided  to  publish  reports  on  special  eubjeets  in  separate 
form,  to  be  entitled  Special  Consular  Reports.  There  ore  now  the  following 
Spi:cial  Consular  Reports: 

Tor  J  <M%).— Cott»a  leililsa  la  ForelsB  CouDtHoB,  Flln  in  SpoBlsb  AjDSriiia,  Gupet  HuufUtDTD 
In  Faraiga  ConntriM,  Mult  and  Beer  In  Spanlsli  AmerlBs,  and  Frolt  Cnltnn  Id  Foralgu  Countrle*. 
Volt  {1S90 and  1S91) — RefrigsMtorsmd  Food  PrBservMton  In  Forelgo CooDtrfss,  Eoropeiu  Eml> 

Kitton.  Olive  Ctdture  in  the  Alpaa  Uarltlmea,  and  B«t  Sugar  Ind-aaOj  and  Flu  OultiTatiDD  to 
reign  Countries, 

Toi.S  (IS9I).— Streets  and  Highwaji  In  Foreign  Countries. 
TdI.  4  (U9I).— Port  SeKuAAtloni  In  Fondgn  C'oantriea. 
701, «  (IRUj.—Ciinali  sod  Iirigatlon  in  nireign  Ceontrisa. 

ToL  S  {IWI  and  1891) Coal  and  Oual  Consnmptlon  In  Spaolah  Amerhw,  Gut  In  Foctign  Conntiies, 

and  India  Bublier. 

rel.  7  (ISSt) The  KUve  Tnule  In  Foreign  Coanllisa  and  TaiiOa  of  Foreign  Countrica. 

TolS  (|«9I).— Fire  and  Building  RegnlaOone  in  Foreign  CauDtrles. 

Tot.  9  (ISM  and  Ig9)) Aaetndlan  Sheep  and  Wool  andTagranoy  and  Puhllo  Charitloa  In  Foreign 

VaLmtiSB4j Ltad  and  ZlneUlnlng  In  Foreign  CoDDtrlea  and  Kitenaioa  of  Markets  for  Amerloon 

Flour. 
Tb1.1J  (IflHI.— AmerliAn  Lumber  In  Forelpi  MarlietL 
Vol.  II  (I«>.^|.— HichwBVH  of  Onnmeree. 
Vol.  13  (isas  and  1SJ7).— Money  and  Prio«i  la  Foreign  Conntrlea. 

Of  these  Special  Consular  Reports,  Anstralian  Sheep  and  Wonl,  Cotton  Tex- 
tiles in  Foreign  Countries,  Files  in  Spanish  America,  Fire  and  ItnildiUK  Kegiilations, 
Malt  and  Beer  in  Spanish  America,  Port  Regulations,  Hoft'lgerators  and  lood  Pres- 
4<rvatlon,  and  TarilTs  of  Foreign  Countries  are  exhausted,  and  no  copies  can  be 
supplied  by  the  Department.     A.  new  edition  of  Tariff's  is  being  compiled. 

Of  the  monthly  Consui^r  Rbports,  many  nnnibera  are  exhausted  or  so  reduced 
that  the  Department  is  unable  to  accede  <o  requests  for  copies.  Of  the  publications 
of  the  Bureau  available  for  distributlou,  copies  are  luailed  to  applicants  without 
charge.  In  view  of  the  scarcity  of  certain  numbern,  the  Bureau  will  be  grateful  for 
the  return  of  any  copies  of  the  monthly  or  special  reports  which  recipients  do  not 
care  to  retain.  IJpon  notification  of  wi]tin(i;ness  to  return  such  copies,  the  Depart- 
nientwill  fumord  fraoking  labels  to  be  used  in  lieu  of  postage  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  Mexici 


Persons  receiving  Consular  Reports  regularly  who  change  their  addreuea  slkoD]d 
give  the  old  aa  well  bs  the  new  address  in  notifying  the  Bnreau  of  the  fact. 

In  order  to  prevent  confusion  with  other  Department  bureaus,  all  commuuioatlons 
relating  to  Consular  Rkports  shoald  be  carefully  addressed,  "Chief,  Bureau  of 
Foreign  Commerce,  Department  of  State,  Washington,  U.  S.  A." 

■  Formerly  Bnreau  or  Statiitici.  KsoM  ohaoged  to  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce  bv  order  of  the 
eeonluj-al  Slate  July  ],1W7, 
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EXPLANATORY. 

By  concarrent  resolation  of  the  United  States  Senate  and  House  of  Repreaenta- 
tiTM,  adopted  June  30,  1898,  10,000  copies  of  this  Reviev  of  the  World's  Commerce, 
introdnctor;  to  Commeroial  Relations  of  the  United  States  with  Foreign  CooutrieB 
dnring  the  yean  1896  and  1897,  were  ordered  to  he  printed  separately,  for  disttibn- 
tioii  hy  the  Department  of  State.  The  Review  is  also  printed  with  this,  the  regular 
edition  uf  Commercial  Relatiunu  (two  volnmes),  of  which  3,000  copies  were  ordered 
by  the  Senate  and  Hnnae  to  bo  printed  for  distribntlon  by  the  Deportuiont  of  State. 

Commetciiil  Relations  is  wholly  distinct  from  the  daily  and  monthly  pnhlications. 
Consular  Reports,  the  hitter  dealing  with  current  subjecte  of  importance,  while 
ComDiercial  Relations  deals  only  with  annnal  reports  and  statintics. 

Applications  for  these  pnblicatioos  should  be  addressed: 

burkau  ok  forbion  commrrcb, 

Depabtmbnt  of  State, 

IFiuhingtoit,  D.  C. 
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VALUES  OF  FOREIGN  COINS  AND  OURRENOIBS. 


The  followlDK  (tatenidiite  show  the  vAlnfttion  of  rorsig^n  eoitu,  at  given  b;  the 
Director  of  the  United  States  Mint  and  published  by  the  Keeretttry  of  the  TrsMary, 
in  compliance  with  the  first  eectiOD  oftbe  actof  March  3. 1ST3,  vin:  "That  the  Tahie 
of  foreign  coins,  as  expressed  in  the  money  of  Account  of  the  Uiiited  States,  shall  be 
that  of  the  pare  metal  of  such  coin  of  standard  value,"  and  that  "the  value  of  the 
standard  coins  in  circulation  of  the  varioos  nations  of  the  world  shall  be  cstitaated 
annnally  by  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  and  be  proclaimed  on  the  1st  day  of  January 
by  the  itocretary  of  the  TrensQTy." 

In  compliance  with  the  for^oinfi;  provisions  of  taw,  nnnnal  statemeotH  were  issued 
by  the  Treasnry  Department,  beginning  with  that  issued  on  January  1,  16T4,  and 
ending  with  that  issued  on  January  1, 1890.  Siuce  that  date,  in  compliauoe  with 
the  act  of  October  I,  1S90,  these  valuation  statements  have  been  Issned  quarterly, 
beginning  with  the  statement  issaed  on  Januair  1 ,  1891. 

The  fact  that  the  market  eiohango  value  of  lorelgn  coins  differs  in  many  instances 
ftom  that  given  by  the  United  States  Tieasury  has  been  rejieatedly  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  Burean  of  Foreign  Commerce.  An  explanation  of  tne  basis  of  the 
quarterly  valuations  was  asked  n-om  the  United  States  Director  of  the  Mint,  and 
under  date  of  February  7,  1898,  Hi.  K.  E.  Piestou  makes  the  following  statement: 

"When  a  country  has  the  single  gold  standard  the  value  uf  its  Htandard  coins  is 
Fetimated  to  be  thnt  of  thennmhei  of  grains  line  of  gold  in  them,  4tj0  grains  being 
reckoned  equivalent  to  120.67  in  (Tnited  States  gold,  and  a  smaller  number  of  graina 
in  proportion.  When  a  conntry  hns  the  double  standard,  but  keeps  its  fntl  legal 
lender  silver  coins  at  par  with  gold,  the  coins  of  Iwth  gold  and  silver  are  calculated 
on  the  basis  of  the  gold  value. 

"The  valne  of  the  standard  coins  of  couutriea  with  tho  single  silver  stoudard  i» 
calculated  to  be  that  of  the  average  market  valne  of  the  pure  tuetal  (hey  contained 
during  the  three  months  preceding  the  date  of  tbe  proclamation  of  their  valne  in 
United  States  gold  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  value  of  the  gold  coins  of 
silver  standard  countries  is  calculated  at  that  of  the  pure  gold  they  contain,  just  as 
if  they  hod  the  single  gold  stanilavd. 

"The«ie  valuations  are  nsed  In  estimating  the  values  of  all  foreign  merchandise 
eiportrd  to  the  I'nitod  States.  The  value  of  tbe  ludiau  rnt«e,  although  calculated 
according  to  law  at  the  valne  of  the  pure  metal  contained  therein,  has  a  commercial 
value  above  the  value  of  tbe  silver  bnlliou ;  cousequently  the  value  for  customs  pui- 
poaes  ie  determined  in  each  ooae  by  the  consular  certificates  attached  to  the  Invoice 
of  exports  f^m  that  oonntry  to  tbe  United  States." 

The  following  statements,  running  f^om  January  1,  1874,  to  Jannory  1,  1896,  have 
been  prepared  to  assist  in  computing  the  values  In  American  money  of  the  trade, 
prices,  valnee,  wages,  etc.,  of  and  in  foreign  countries,  as  given  In  consular  and  other 
reports.  Tbe  series  of  yeare  are  given  so  that  computations  may  be  made  for  each 
year  in  the  |)roper  money  valnea  of  snch  year.  In  hurried  oompntationa  the  reduc- 
tions of  foreign  currencies  into  Amerioan  currency,  no  matter  for  how  many  years, 
are  too  often  made  on  tbe  bases  of  latest  valuations.  When  it  is  taken  into  account 
that  the  ruble  of  Ruasia,  for  instance,  fluctuated  ftom  77.17  cents  in  1874  to  37.4 
Cfnte  in  April,  1S97,  such  computations  are  wholly  misleading.  All  computations  of 
vahiea,  trade,  wages,  prices,  etc.,  of  and  in  the  "  flu otuat in g- currency  countries" 
should  be  mode  In  the  values  of  Uieii  cnrrencies  in  each  year  up  to  and  including 
1)W,  and  in  the  quarterly  valuations  thereafter. 

To  meet  typographical  reqiiirement-s  the  quotations  for  the  years  18T6,  1877,  1879, 
1881,  1882,  and  1891  are  omitted,  these  years  being  selected  as  showing  the  leaat 
flnctiMtioDS  when  compared  with  years  immediately  preceding  and  follovfing. 

To  save  nnnecemary  repetition  the  estimates  of  valuatioos  are  divided  into  three 
claaseo,  viz,  (A)  oonntries  with  fixed  carrenciea,  (B)  countries  with  llactuating  car- 
lannlM,  and  (C)  qnorterly  valuations  of  fluctuating  cunencios. 
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8  COMMBBCIAL  BBLATIONS. 

A. — CmmMm  vU\fix«d  ourrmtttM. 

TtB  fallmrinE  oOclal  |)7alt«d  StaMa  Treaanry)  Talnatloni  of  foreign  solni 
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TALUES  OF  FOREIGN  COINS. 
—OmutriMwith  finoiutUbtg  owTMwiM,  lS7i-t890. 
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COMMEECIAL   RELATIOH8, 
C. — Qtmrterty  valuattont  of  JtuetvMmg  airrtneit*. 
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FOREIGN  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 


The  following  table  embrBOM  only  racli  ireigbtB  and  meunree  as  t 
time  to  timo  in  Conanlor  Reporta  and  in  Commercial  Itolfttions : 

FoTtig*  ¥>tigitM  and  ntnuum,  with  Amerioan  equivaltnti. 
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COMMERCIAL   BELATIONS. 
tt  and  nuaturei,  v>tih  AtHeriotm  egitivaUnti — CoDtluued. 
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FOBEION    WEIGHTS    AND    HEiSURES. 
Foreigit  weigktt  and  mttuuret,  Ki^  Awterican  equlvaletiti — Coutiaued, 


Wher.u«i. 

Anierieu  equivdvnU. 

sebughels. 

ISS  poundi. 
220.«8  pound*. 
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Caatlle.  Chile,  Hexloo,  mad  Psm 
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MBTitic  wkights  and  hiasukes. 

Metric  weights : 

Milli^Tam  (71^  gTBin)  e<|aalH  0.0154  jcrain. 
Centigram  (t^h  gram)  eqaalK  0.1543  grnin. 
Decigram  (fi,  grata)  equals  1.5432  graiaa. 
Qram  equals  lS.432  grains. 
Deougrom  (10  gnmia)  equals  0.3527  onncti. 
Hectogram  (100  grams)  equala  3,5274  ounces. 
Kilogram  (1,000  grams)  equals  2.2046)  pounds. 
Mjrlagram  (10,(XK1  grams)  equals  22.()46  pounds. 

Saiotal  (100,000  grams)  equals  220.46  pounds. 
illier  or  tonnea^ton  (1,000,000  grams)  equals  2,204.6  pounds. 
Uetric  dry  nieasaree: 
-    Milliliter  (rt^o  liter)  equals  0.061  onbio  inch. 

Centiliter  (,^0  liter)  equals  0.6102  cubic  inch. 

Deciliter  (^a  liter)  equals  6.1022  cnbio  inches. 

Liter  equals  0.908  quart. 

Decaliter  (10  liters)  equals  9.08  quarts. 

Hectoliter  (100  liters)  equals  2.838  bushels. 

Eiloliter  (1,000  liters)  eqtiale  1.308  cubic  yards, 
lletrio  llqnlil  measures : 

Uillillter  (rnVii  liter)  eqaals  0.038S  fluid  ounce. 

CentiJiter  Li„  liter)  equals  0.33S  fluid  ounce. 

Deciliter  (^  liter)  equals  0.845  gUl. 

Liter  equals  1.0587  qnurts. 
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COUHEBCUL  RELATIONS. 

Metric  liqnld  meMntM— Continued. 

Decaliter  (10  liters)  equala  2.6418  gaUons. 

Hectoliter  (100  liters)  eqnalB  26.418  ksIIodh. 

Kiloliter  (1,000  liten)  ttqaals  264.18  galloUB. 
Metric  meaanres  of  lenfcth: 

Millimeter  (tAii  meter)  eqaols  0.03&4  inob. 

Centimeter  (^ht  metei)  equ&ls  0.393T  inch. 

Decimetsr  (Vtr  meter)  equals  3.937  iaohea. 

Meter  ej^aals  39.37  inohes. 

Decameter  (ID  meters)  equals  398. T  inches. 

Hectometer  (100  meters)  equals  328  feet  1  inch. 

KUometer  (1,000  moter^  equals  0.6^137  mile  (3,280  feet  10  inotes). 

Hyriametei  (10,000  meters)  equals  6.2137  miles. 
Metric  surface  measures : 

Ceutare  (1  square  meter)  equals  1,350  square  inohes. 

Are  (100  square  meters)  equals  119.6  square  yards. 

Hectare  (10,000  square  meters)  equals  2.471  ooree. 
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MESSAGE    FROM    THE   PRESIDENT   OF   THE 

UNITED    STATES. 


To  tt«  Hcwe  of  Bepreaetttativet  : 

I  transmit  herewith  a  oommunication  from  the  Secretaiy  of  State, 
accompanying  the  anunal  reports  of  the  consnts  of  the  United  States 
npon  foreign  indastries  and  commerce.  In  view  of  the  valne  of  these 
reports  to  the  bnsiness  interests  of  the  country,  I  indorse  the  recom- 
mendatioD  of  the  Secretary  of  State  that  Oongress  aathorize  the  print- 
ing of  a  special  edition  of  ten  thoosand  copies  of  the  geiieral  summary 
entitled  "B«view  of  the  World's  Gonimerce,"  and  of  five  thousand 
copies  of  Commercial  Relations  (including  this  summary),  to  enable 
the  Department  of  State  to  meet  the  demand  for  such  information. 
William  McKinley. 

EXEOUTITE  MAHBION, 

Wathington,  May  16, 1898. 


LETTER  PBOH  THE  SEOBETABY  OF   BTATB. 

ThePBBSroBNT: 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit,  in  accordance  with  section  208  of 
the  Bevised  Statutes,  the  Commercial  Relations  of  the  United  States 
wit^  Foragn  Conntries  daring  the  years  1896  and  1897,  being  the 
anniial  reports  of  the  oonsnlar  ofQcers  of  the  United  States  on  the 
indostries  and  commerce  of  their  respective  districts.  In  addition 
to  the  nsual  reports,  it  will  be  ibnnd  that  the  consular  officers,  under 
instmctions  iivm  this  Department,  dated  August  10, 1897,  have  pre- 
pared special  reports  npon  the  conditions  of  trade  in  the  countries 
in  which  they  are  stationed,  which  seem  to  offer  favorable  openings 
for  oor  products  or  to  preseut  disadvantages  and  hindrances  thereto. 
For  the  convenience  of  the  public,  a  summary  of  these  reports  and 
of  additional  data  drawn  from  other  sources  has  been  prepared 
under  the  heading  "Review  of  the  World's  Gonjmerce"  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  whole.  The  object  of  this  summary  is  to  present  a  com- 
prehensive sorvey  of  the  industries  and  trade  of  the  world  as  disclosed 
by  the  latest  information  available.  The  reports  from  the  consular 
officers  in  response  to  the  special  instructions  of  August  10,  1897, 
exhibit  increasing  efficiency  and  indnstry  in  collecting  information  of 
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16  COMHEBCIAL   BELA.TIONS. 

practical  use  to  maiiufactorers  and  exporters,  and  in  many  itietaaces, 
offer  most  valaable  suggestions  for  extending  our  foreign  commerce. 
I  have  the  honor  to  recommend  that  Congress  be  requested,  in  accord- 
ance with  previoas  action,  March  2, 1897,  and  April  8, 1896,  to  authorize 
the  printing,  under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  State,  of  a  spe- 
cial edition  of  10,000  copies  of  the  Beview  of  the  World's  Commerce,  to 
be  distribated  by  the  Dejiartmeot  as  the  dnily,  monthly,  and  special 
coQBulur  reports  are  now  distributed,  and  of  5,000  copies  of  Commercial 
Relations,  to  enable  the  Department  to  utcet  requests  for  the  entire 
work.  Since  January  3, 1898,  the  Department  of  State  has  issued  the 
miscellaneous  reports  of  diplomatic  and  consular  officers  upon  com- 
merce and  industries  of  foreign  countries  &om  day  to  day  as  they  are 
received  by  the  Departmeut,  and  these  are  combined  at  the  end  of  the 
month  in  the  regular  edition  of  the  publication,  Gonsultu-  Beports, 
which  has  been  printed  monthly  since  the  year  1880.  The  dally  edition 
is  intended  especially  for  the  convenience  of  the  newspapers  and 
organized  trade  bodies  of  the  United  States,  with  the  view  to  the  widest 
dissemination  of  the  commercial  and  industrial  data  secured  by  the 
Department,  with  the  least  delay.  Both  the  daily  and  monthly  reports, 
while  having  a  permanent  value,  find  their  chief  importance  in  the 
immediate  uses  of  manufacturers  and  exporters,  and  this  feature  of  the 
commercial  service  of  the  Department  ia  still  further  emphasized  by 
the  provision  made  by  Congress  in  the  diplomatic  and  consular  appro- 
priation bill,  approved  March  9, 1898,  for  obtaining  reports  by  cable 
upon  matters  of  immediate  importance  to  commerce  and  industry. 
While  the  Department  has  addressed  itself  especially  to  the  effort  to 
make  the  current  information  collected  by  diplomatic  and  consular 
ofBcers  instantly  available  to  the  pablic,  it  has  not  lost  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  annual  volumes.  Commercial  Uelations,  with  the  introductory 
Beview,  has  equal  claims  upon  its  diligence  as  a  comprehensive  work 
of  reference,  detailing  the  commercial  and  iudustrial  activitiee  of  the 
world  from  year  to  year.  The  interest  and  zeal  of  both  the  diplomatic 
and  consular  representatives  of  the  United  States  in  collecting  data, 
with  the  view  of  making  the  annual  reports  as  complete  and  accurate  as 
possible,  show  a  most  gratifying  increase,  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
hope  that  the  development  of  this  branch  of  the  Department's  work  will 
keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  our  export  trade. 

Bespectfully  submitted. 

WnjJAH  B.  DAT. 

Dbpabthxnt  of  State, 

WaiMngtoH,  May  16, 1898. 
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INSTRUCTION  TO  CONSULAR  OFFICERS. 


Ubpartmznt  of  State, 

WathingUm,  Attgvt  ' .,  IS97. 
To  Us  CtMUKlor  OffU!»r»  of  the  Jlniiad  Staiu. 

Gehti^hek  :  In  purttoanoe  bo  instructions  sent  yon  Jnlf  8, 1896,  and  to  pftr&f^ph 
3  of  section  693  (pp.  253  and  254)  of  Consnlar  Regnlatione,  joa  ore  hereby  tnHtructed 
to  prep&re  and  forward  to  the  Bnrean  of  Foreign  Commeros  (formerly  the  Bnrsaa  of 
Statistics)  of  this  Department,  not  latter  than  October  16  next,  •  report,  in  an  nnnam- 
beied  dispatch,  on  the  commerce  and  industries  of  yonr  oonaalar  dietriot,  oovering 
KDj  &cta  and  flgorea  for  the  year  1896  not  already  transmitted  to  the  DepartmeDt, 
ud  as  complete  and  accnrate  a  statement  aa  may  be  obtained  of  tha  trade  and 
indosteea  of  said  district  for  the  six  months  ended  Jane  30,  1897. 

The  special  object  of  this  instruction  is  to  enable  the  Department  to  lay  before 
CoDgTesSiiiotlaterthanthelstof  January,  1898,  acomprehenaivestatement  of  the  trade 
not  only  of  the  United  Btates  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  of  theTarions  oonntriea 
with  each  other.  The  Department  is  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  official 
statistics  coveilng  so  recent  a  period  as  the  first  half  of  the  year  1897,  but  the  eucceas 
which  baa  Attended  previoni  efforts  of  consular  officers  in  obtainingreoent  information 
from  both  official  and  nnofflolal  aonrcas,  as  embodied  In  the  Reviews  of  the  World's 
Commerce  for  18M-^  and  1896-96,  pabllshed  separate^,  and  also  as  an  introduction 
to  the  annual  Tolnmea  Comniercial  Belationa  of  the  united  States  for  those  years, 
encourages  the  hope  that  you  will  be  enabled  tu  make  a  satisfactory  exhibit.  The 
Department  is  not  so  mnob  concerned  as  to  obtaining  detailed  flgniet  with  the  stamp 
of  official  acouraoy  as  iu  securing  an  intelligent  survey  of  the  Industrial  activity 
and  generaJ  tendencies  of  trade.  The  business  men  of  the  United  States  are  par- 
tionlarly  in.t«Tested  in  learning  whether  there  has  been  an  increase  or  decrease  in 
(he  more  important  lines  of  exports  and  imports,  especially  such  as  enter  Into  the 
trade  of  the  United  States ;  also  the  application  of  new  prooeBsea  of  an  industrial 
character  which  may  either  open  up  a  new  channel  of  supply  from  this  country  or 
suggest  to  OUT  manufacturers  improvements  in  tbeir  own  processes  or  the  creation 
of  new  indnatriea.  You  are  doubtless  aware  that  the  United  States  ia  rapidly  tak- 
iDf(  the  lead  in  certain  forma  of  manufacture,  both  new  and  old.  It  has,  for  example, 
developed  its  exports  of  bicycles  to  about  $6,000,000  per  annum.  It  is  also  in 
the  front  rank  in  furnisbiDg  electrical  supplies  and  improved  manafacturiug  and 
tcientifio  apparatus.  It  has'lbr  some  time  been  foremoat  in  the  exportation  of  a^- 
cnitnral  machJLnery,  locomotivea,  aewing  machines,.and  other  forms  of  meehanicol 
constrnctlon,  in  which  the  inventive  skill  of  our  people  tells  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage. Tbe  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  and  of  various  articles  of  leather  for 
the  export  trade  is  fast  becoming  an  important  feature  of  onr  industrial  activity. 
Out  cotton  goods,  from  their  greater  durability  and  attraotlvenesa,  hold  certain 
markets  at  higher  prices  in  competition  with  the  inferior  gooda  of  English  and  other 
manufactnxera.  There  are  two  points  in  which  American  manufacturers  seem  to  have 
the  advantage:  First,  the  greater  eicellenoe  and  labor-saving  quality  of  machines 
and  apparatus  of  all  kinds,  and,  second,  the  more  attractive  finish,  combined  with 
greater  dnrability,  of  oertain  lines  of  goods,  such  as  textiles,  boots  and  shoes,  fur- 
Qjtnre,  tools,  etc.  It  would  be  very  valuable  to  our  mnnufaoturers  to  know  whether 
tiieae  qualities  have  made  an;  li^preeaion  In  youi  diatriot,  and  if  they  have  not, 
what  OMtacIea  exist  to  their  becoming  favorably  known. 

Consnlarofllcers,  tirom  time  to  time,  have  reported  npon  deficiencies  in  American 
methods  of  packing  goods  and  of  the  conditions  of  transportation,  exchange,  baok- 
Ing,  etc.,  with  this  country,  aud  the  disadvantage  under  which  we  labor  nom  the 
fact  that  European  houses  give  longer  credits  and  more  liberal  terms  not  only  as  to 
payment  by  their  customers,  but  in  manufacturing  certain  patterns  and  qnantlties  of 
goods  and  in  getting  them  np  in  attractive  shape  to  meet  local  pecnllarities  and  cus- 
toms. AlltheBeBubjects  are  mat1«rsof  practical  importance  in  consideriOE  the  means 
of  developing  American  trade,  and  yon  are  requested  to  mftke  snoh  fnrtner  sngges- 
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►re  recent  dBvelopraenta  of  bnslnesa  in  yonr  dia- 


truieportationfaciliciea  (internal,  cioaetwiBe,  and  ocean),  including  newlinw  of  rail- 


..!,  new  wafton  and  caravan  rontes,  new  canal  or  river  systems  opene..  ._  ,__ 
Jeoted,  and  the  tictual  means  and  time  of  commnuication  with  United  States  porta, 
noting  any  materia)  increaae  or  deorease  in  freight  rat«e;  eiistlns  rates  of  lioenaea 
for  oarr^ring  on  bosineaa,  especially  those  relating  to  commercial  travelers;  rega- 
latlons  affecting  uouuneicial  travelers,  tncladiug  requirements  as  to  passports,  eh). ; 
condition  of  the  merchant  marine,  in<^1uding  data  as  to  vessels  bailt  and  vessels 
purohosed  Itom  other  ooiiatrles;  tonnage  owned  and  employed  in  commerce  with 
other  conntiiea,  and  methods  of  aiding  and  protectiog  the  merchant  marine ;  regnla- 
tlona,  in  brief,  as  to  qnarantine.  Also,  any  laws  or  regnlations  of  a  discriminating 
character  wh Id)  affect  American  veaaelaj  statement  as  to  any  taxes  or  excises,  Iq 
addition  to  tariff  rates,  which  affect  United  States  trade ;  changes  in  patent,  eopy- 
riKht,  and  trade-martc  Jaws ;  ezJstiag  poatal  rates,  domestio  and  foreign. 

Fall  infoTmation  is  also  desired  in  regard  toanylawereqairlnggooda  tobemarked 
so  aa  to  show  the  conntry  of  origin  or  niannfactnre. 

If  it  be  impracticable  for  yoa  to  obtain  all  the  information  ashed  for  in  the  time 
perscribeil,  state  the  faot  in  yonr  alspatch  and  forward  the  omitted  data  as  a  snp- 
plem'entiiry  report  as  soon  aa  possible.  You  will  obaeri'e  on  page  254  of  Consular 
Regnlationsthat  the  report  herein  called  for  is  required  to  be  transmitted  byAngnst 
1.  It  is  possible  that  you  bava  already  prepared  your  report  is  compliance  witii 
this  regulation ;  if  so,  you  need  only  aopplement  it  with  the  additional  data  oalled 
for  in  this  instruction. 

Please  acknowledge  this  inatruotion  by  addrewing  the  Chief  of  the  Bnrean  of 
Foreign  Commerce  and  infonning  him  whether  he  may  expect  the  report  called  for 
within  the  time  necessary  for  transmission  after  October  IC. 

A  eopy  of  Conmiercial  Relations  for  1895-96  has  beMi  eent  to  each  of  the  oonanlar 
ofBoers;  by  referring  to  it,  and  especially  to  the  intiodnctjon,  "Review  of  the 
World's  Commerce,"  you  will  be  able  to  inform  yonrself  aa  to  details  In  the  prepara- 

^ '  •■-- -aonirml  reiHirt. 

tinlly  yours. 
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ffince  the  date  of  transmission  to  Oougiess  of  tbe  last  annnal 
"Eeyiew,"  February  26, 1897,  events  of  great  importance  in  the  com- 
mercial and  indnstrial  movemeate  of  nations  have  occurred,  and  these, 
taken  in  conjunction  vith  the  development  of  conditions  then  existing, 
present  oonsiderationa  of  special  interest  to  the  mannfactnrers  and 
exporters  of  the  Unit^  States.  As  vas  indicated  in  the  "Review"  for 
1891-96  and  1895-96,  the  commercial  relations  of  the  TJnited  States  are 
undergoing  a  marked  and  significant  change,  which  m^  be  said  to  have 
proceeded  during  the  twelve  months  ended  MarchSl,  1898,  at  an  accel- 
erated pace.  The  United  States  is  no  longer  the  <'granary  of  the 
■world"  merely.  While  its  export  of  agricultural  products  has  increased 
to  a  remarkable  extent  during  the  past  year,*  its  sales  abroad  of  rnanu* 
&ctured  goods  have  cootiimed  to  extend  with  a  focillty  and  prompti- 
tude of  results  which  have  excited  the  serious  concern  of  countries 
that,  for  generations,  had  not  only  oontroUed  their  home  markets,  but 
bad  practically  monopolized  certain  lines  of  trade  in  other  lands.  When 
we  consider  that  this  result  has  been  reached  with  comparative  ease,  in 
spite  of  added  impediments  to  United  States  exports  in  the  form  of 
discriminations  of  various  kinds,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
organized  effort  to  reach  foreign  markets  for  our  manufactures  is  as  yet 
in  its  In&noy,  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  compete  successfully 
with  the  most  advanced  industrial  nations  in  any  part  of  the  world, 
as  well  as  with  those  nations  in  their  home  markets,  can  no  longer  be 
serioiisly  questioned.  The  reports  of  consular  officers  present  many 
strikiug  evidences  of  the  iucreasing  popularity  of  United  States  mauu- 
factnxes — especially  iron  and  steel,  labor-saving  machinery  and  tools, 
boots  and  shoes,  leather,  furniture,  bicycles,  electrical  supplies,  hard- 
ware and  cutlery,  locomotives,  cotton  goods,  etc.,  throughout  the 
world,  and^otwithstanding  the  enormous  gain  in  export  of  agricultural 
products,  amounting  to  nearly  {74,000,000  for  the  eight  months  ended 
February  28, 189S,  as  compared  with  the  same  period  of  the  previous 
fiscal  year,f  the  percentage  of  exports  of  manufactures  as  compared 
with  the  total  exports  shows  a  decline  of  hut  1.52  per  cent.  Dni^ng  the 
eight  months  of  the  fiscal  year  1898,  there  was,  in  fact,  an  increase  in 
exp<nts  of  manufactures  amounting  to  $6,174,245.    In  a  paper  entitled 
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"Onr  Poreigii  Commerce  For  The  Tear  1897,"*  Prof.  Oharlea  J.  Bullock, 
of  Cornell  University,  says; 

In  1892,  exports  of  a^onltaral  produce  unonnted  to $799, 228, 222,  or  78.69  per  cent 
of  th«  total  esportstiona,  while  esporta  of  mnnofactured  eoods  amonnted  to 
8158,610,937,  or  15.61  per  oent  of  the  entire  eiport  trade.  In  1897,  on  the  other  hand, 
agrionltnral  exports  were  Talned  at  9683,878,990,  or  66.37  per  oent  of  the  total,  while 
mann&ctares.were  represented  by  $276,357,861,  or  26.78  per  cent  of  the  whole  TOlame 
of  exports.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  large  Inorease  in  oar  exports  during  the 
last  twelve  months  has  been  dne  largely  to  the  extension  of  the  foreign  market  for 
onr  muinfactared  goods. 

The  secret  of  the  steady  advance  of  United  States  goods  in  popular 
appreciation  wherever  they  are  introduced  is  to  be  found  in  thpir 
superior  excellence  at  little,  if  any,  difference  of  cost  to  the  consumer. 
The  only  thing  lacking  to  enhance  their  acceptability  would  seem  to 
be  the  special  adaptation  of  the  styles  and  patterns  to  the  local  require- 
ments of  a  particular  market.  Until  quite  recently,  it  was  a  common 
impression  in  foreign  coantries,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States,  that 
the  higher  wages  paid  in  the  latter  would  always  operate  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  our  exporters  in  the  competition  for  the  sale  of  manu- 
factured goods  abroad.  Actual  trial,  however,  seems  to  have  proved 
that,  owing  to  the  greater  producing  capacity  of  the  average  Americau 
operative  with  the  aid  of  labor-saving  machinery,  the  real  cost  of  United 
States  goods  in  many  lines  of  manufacture  is  lower  than  that  of  similar 
prod  note  in  European  countries,  and  that  the  American  exporter  is  thus 
enabled  to  meet  his  foreign  rival  on  more  nearly  equal  terms,  or  even 
to  undersell  him.  The  practical  working  out  of  tliia  result  is  clearly 
shown  in  a  repori:  by  Gonsul-General  Mason  on  American  shoes  in 
European  markets,  which  was  printed  as  Ko.  89  of  Advance  SheetSf 
United  States  Consular  Reports,  April  16, 1898. 

"The  laborcoatof  a  pair  of  American  factory-made  shoes,"  says  Con- 
Bul-tieneral  Mason,  "is  definitely  less  than  that  of  a  similar  pair  of 
sboea  made  in  a  German  factory.  The  reasons  for  this  apparent  anom- 
aly are  that  the  American  factory  system  is  admittedly  superior  to  that 
of  any  other  country.  In  our  country,  the  shoe  manufacture  has  been 
specialized ;  the  whole  energy  of  a  factory,  equipped  with  the  most  per- 
fect machinery,  is  concentrated  upon  the  production  of  one,  two,  or 
three  special  classes  of  shoes,  one  factory  turning  oat,  for  instance, 
only  women's  shoes,  another  men's,  and  another  children's  footwear 
of  a  certain  style  and  price.  The  German  manufacturers,  on  the  other 
band,  have  generally  not  yet  passed  the  stage  at  which  a  single  factory 
is  spread  out  over  the  entire  industry  and  makes  everything  that  the 
retail  dealer  may  want — shoes  of  several  grades  and  patterns  for  both 
sexes  and  for  all  ages  and  conditions  of  life.  The  result  of  these  dif- 
ferent systems  will  be  readily  guessed.  While  a  European  shoe  factory 
employing,  say,  100. operatives,  turns  out  200  pairs  of  '  Goodyear  welt' 
sfaoee  perday,  the  American  factory  witli  the  same  number  of  employees 
produces  from  450  to  500  pairs,  and  although  the  wages  paid  to  the 
Amencan  work  people  are  higher  per  day,  the  labor  cost  of  their  work 
is  less  i>er  pair  than  that  of  the  German  product."  What  is  true  of 
the  shoe  industry  in  the  United  States  is  equally  true  of  many  other 
lines  of  industry,  and  the  advantage  thus  seonred  iu  the  relative  cheap- 
ness of  product  serves  largely  to  explain  the  great  strides  made  in 
recent  years  in  oar  exports  of  manuf^tures,  and  offers  the  strongest 
reason  for  confidence  as  to  the  future  expansion  of  tiiis  branch  of  our 
commerce,  so  vital  to  our  industrial  growth. 

•  Printedin  the  Hew  York  Times,  August  17, 1898, 
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It  is  fireqneutly  asserted  of  particular  iBdo&tries  in  the  United  States 
that  the  ontput  of  factories  vorking  at  full  capacity  is  mach  greater 
than  the  domeatits  market  can  possibly  consnine,  and  it  seems  to  oe  eon- 
ceded  that  every  year  we  shall  be  confronted  with  an  increasing  sor- 
plDs  of  manafactnred  goods  for  sale  in  foreign  markets  if  American 
operatives  and  artisans  are  to  be  kept  employed  the  year  round.  The 
ealargement  of  foreign  cousamption  of  the  products  of  our  mills  and 
workshops  has,  therefore,  become  a  serious  problem  of  statesmanship 
as  well  as  of  commerce,  and  this  fact  is  evidenced  in  the  steps  being  taken 
to  negotiate  reciprocal  agreements  with  various  nations,  as  well  as  ia 
the  important  efforts  being  made  by  such  organized  trade  bodies  as  the 
chambers  of  commerce  of  great  export  centers,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  the  Philadelphia  (Commer- 
cial Museum,  the  esport  associations  of  New  York,  and  other  like 
organizatioDS,  to  open  new  channels  of  trade  as  well  as  to  improve  the 
old  ones.  A  practical  advance  in  this  direction  of  special  significance 
is  the  recent  establishment  by  the  National  Association  of  Mannfactur- 
ers,  at  the  capital  city  of  Venezuela,  of  a  warehouse  for  samples  of 
United  States  goods.  The  Philadelphia  Museum  has  already  accom- 
piiahed  great  good  in  its  efforts  to  inform  our  manufacturers  and  export- 
ers of  actnal  trade  conditions  iu  foreign  eoantries,  and  to  instruct  the 
latter  as  to  the  special  merits  of  American  goods.  In  all  such  enter- 
prises, the  zealous  cooperation  of  the  diplomatic  representatives  and 
cousular  officers  of  the  United  States  is  freely  given,  and  sabstautial 
improvement,  under  special  instructions  iHim  the  Department  of  State, 
it  is  believed,  has  been  eftected  in  the  character  as  well  as  in  the  vol- 
ume of  information  which  is  constantly  being  obtained  from  these 
sources  for  the  benefit  of  American  industries  and  trade. 

In  view  of  what  may  be  termed  an  American  invasion  of  the  markets 
of  the  world,  the  attitude  of  the  leading  commercial  nations  toward  each 
other  and  the  relation  which  their  industrial  dctiyities  and  trade  inter- 
ests bear  to  the  United  States  become  a  matter  of  practical  concern. 
The  more  important  incidents  of  the  past  year  in  foreign  diploma<7 
have,  therefore,  a  significance  for  us  which  might  not  have  attached 
to  them  in  the  absence  of  concerted  efforts  to  extend  the  sale  of  our 
goods.  It  may  be  said  tliat  the  chief  business  of  European  diplomacy 
at  the  present  day  is  to  secure  new  "spheres  of  infiuence"  and  vider 
opportanities  for  trade,  as  well  oa  suitable  territory  for  occupation  by 
the  overflow  nf  population  from  the  more  densely  inhabited  conntries. 
The  world  has  watched  the  progress  of  the  diplomatic  drama  in  China 
with  an  interest  which  has  been  heightened  by  the  knowledge  that  the 
practical  outcome  might  be  either  the  opening  of  new  channels  of  trade 
to  the  commerce  of  the  globe,  or  the  appropriation  of  them  by  particular 
nations  for  their  own  special  benefit.  China  has,  for  some  years,  been  ' 
one  of  the  most  promising  fields  for  American  enterprise,  indnstry,  and 
capital,  and  the  eutnuice  of  that  vast  Empire  upon  the  path  of  western 
development  under  conditions  which  would  secure  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity to  the  United  States,  would  doubtless  result  in  immense  gains  to 
onr  mann&cturers  in  the  demand,  sure  to  follow,  for  lines  of  supplies 
and  goods  of  various  descriptions  that  we  are  preeminentiy  fitted  to 
provide. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  future  commercial  conditions  of 
the  Chinese  Empire  has,  therefore,  an  immediate  and  most  important 
relation  to  the  expansion  of  onr  export  trade,  especially  that  of  the 
Pacific  slope.  The  partition  of  Africa  among  the  European  powers 
offers  considerations  of  an  e^nomtc  character  of  almost  equal  magoi- 
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tnde,  while  the  plans  of  the  more  aotire  commercial  a&tioQB,  for  increas- 
ing their  respective  sharesof  the  tradeof  the  Latin-American  markets, 
affect  na  even  more  Berionsly  in  the  development  of  oar  Aommereial 
intercooTBe  with  the  aouthern  half  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  7%e 
"international  isohition''  of  the  United  States,  so  ftu*  as  indoatiy  and 
commerce  are  concerned,  has,  in  fact,  been  made  a  thing  of  the  past  by 
the  logic  of  the  change  in  onr  economic  reqnirementa,  and  we  cmi  no 
longer  afford  to  disregard  internatioual  rivalries,  now  that  we  onr- 
selves  have  become  a  competitor  in  the  world-wide  straggle  for  trade. 

TAoT  is  it  with  the  relations  of  the  different  nations  toward  each  other 
that  we  are  alone  concerned.  The  indnstrial  changes  occnrring  within 
the  territory  of  each  obtain  a  new  and  much  graver  importance  in  their 
possible  effect  upon  our  nascent  development  as  an  exporter  of  manu- 
factured goods.  The  conditions  contributing  to  the  rapid  growth  of 
manufactures  in  Mexico  in  recent  years;  the  fiscal  changes  in  Russia, 
India,  and  Japan,  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  Latin-American  countries; 
the  extraordinary  impulse  given  to  the  indnstrial  and  commercial 
growth  of  the  German  Empire  aa  a  factor  of  international  trade;  the 
advances  of  Bussia  on  similar  lines,  and  the  rapid  progress  of  the  Sibe- 
rian Bailroad  toward  an  open  port  on  the  Yellow  Sea;  the  efforts  of 
Great  Britain  to  meet  the  indnstrial  encroachments  of  other  nations; 
the  decline  of  the  sugar  iuduetry  in  the  West  Indies  as  the  result  of 
beet-sngar  competition;  the  troubles  of  Spain  with  her  colonies;  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  Alaska  and  adjacent  territory  in  British  Oolumbia; 
the  tariff  legislation  of  tiie  United  States,  Canada,  and  other  countries — 
all  these  phases  of  economic  changes  during  the  past  year  have  an 
interest  and  importance  for  the  individual  mannlacturer  and  individual 
operative  in  the  United  States,  which  are  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
transformation  now  going  on  in  our  indnstrial  life,  converting  us  slowly 
but  snrely  from  a  people  absorbed  with  the  internal  development  of  a 
virgin  continent  into  one  of  the  great  commercial  powers  of  the  world, 
with  the  international  interests  and  responsibilities  which  such  a  posi- 
tion necessarily  implies. 

It  follows  from  the  foregoing  that  the  study  of  commercial  and  indns- 
trial conditions  throughout  the  world,  which  for  many  years  has  been 
one  of  the  chief  duties  of  the  diplomatic  and  consular  representatives 
of  the  United  States,  has  become  a  matter  of  the  greatest  practical 
importance,  and  it  was  because  of  the  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the 
immediate  publication  of  the  results  of  such  investigations  for  the 
benefit  of  our  manufacturers  and  exporters,  that  the  Secretary  of  State, 
on  the  7th  of  December,  1897,  directed  the  printing  and  distributioa 
of  the  Consular  Beports  &om  day  to  day  immediat«ly  upon  their 
receipt,  and  Congress,  in  pursuance  to  a  recommendation  from  the 
Secretary,  made  provision  in  the  diplomatic  and  consular  appropriation 
bill,  approved  March  8,  1898,  for  obtaining  such  data  of  immediate 
valae  by  cable.  A  British  journal,*  commenting  upon  the  growth  of 
United  States  manufiMJtares  and  the  assistance  given  by  the  consular 
service,  says: 

The  United  8Ut«a  hu  alnady  takni  the  plau  alloted  to  it  wlwn  fltst  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  eowed  the  seed  of  a  nation  in  the  New  World,  and  the  oonntryatAndsto-dBj 
as  one  of  the  greataat  man  a  focturing  centers  of  the  world.  Althoach  it  still  reoialnB, 
and  will  always  continne  to  be,  a  prinoipa!  granary  for  the  world's  food  aopplf ,  th« 
United  8tat«s,  with  a  rapidity  that  oan  not  fail  to  excite  our  aduiratioD,  has  raised 
Itsell  f^om  a  mere  graiii  growing  coontry  to  the  more  advanced  oonditioa  of  a  honw 
maunfaatDring  indnstry,  and  is  now  working  side  by  side  with  snoient  oouDtries  In 

*  The  Cousalar  Joomal  and  Qreater  Bdtttln,  London,  April  7,  1886. 
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tnmiiix  ost  mftDofoeturMl  goods  which  areflaedcivilitatlondeDundaftoin  thehftod 
of  man.  •  *  •  Tbla  mftrveloue  growth  i»  to  be  attributed  to  MTer&l  oanMS,  the 
Grat  of  which  is  the  restleM  energj  and  strong  Inventive  gonins  ol  the  AmericMi 
people.  These  two  pTvdnminatliig  qnslitfes  httve  been  an  enormous  power  in  the 
Wide  of  the  cititens  of  the  great  Atlantic  Repabllc,  and  the;  have  known  how  to 
torn  it  to  the  best  advantage.  But  these  two  qualities  which  we  have  just  now 
mentioned  conid  not  have  asserted  themselves  so  dominantl.v  all  over  the  world,  had 
it  not  lieeo  for  the  wise  support  which  the  State  anthoritiea  have  alwavs  given  to 
the  eDterpriaiiig  efforts  of  her  children,  by  whose  intelligent  labor  she  has  become 
great.  The  rec«nt  deterntinatioD  of  Congress  to  issue  daily  consular  trade  raporta 
is  direct  evidence  that  the  Oovernment  of  the  United  States  is  ready  to  aeslst  in 
every  poanible  way  the  merchants  and  manuf^tnrers  of  the  country  to  extend  their 
trade.  We  arc  hoping  that  a  similar  otep  may  soon  be  taken  by  the  British  QoTem- 
ment  in  the  interests  of  onrmerohanbi  and  manufacturers.  It  Is  a  conceesion  whiob 
the  Coninlor  J  oumal  has  been  foremost  in  urging  npon  the  Qovemment,  and  we  look 
forward  confidently  to  its  near  accomplishment.  No  great  manufactnriug  oonntn' 
in  the  world  can  afford  to  neglect  any  measures  which  will  promote  its  trsdis  ahrnad, 
and  what  other  nations  are  doing  we  must  necessarily  do.  Consuls  are  more  than 
ever  now  the  outposts  of  a  oonntry's  trade,  and  they  must,  therefore,  not  only  i>e 
well  posted,  but  also  have  an  unbroken  ohain'of  oommnnicstion  with  tiietr  base. 

Id  the  instraction  tx>  consular  offioera,  August  10, 1S97,  concerniiif; 
tbe  preparation  of  the  anaual  reports  for  the  two  volumes,  Oommereial 
Relations,  from  which  the  Review  is  in  the  luaiu  compiled,  special 
emphasis  was  laid  upon  the  recent  development  of  the  export  trade, 
and  they  were  directed  to  address  themselves  particnlarly  to  the  task 
of  obtaining  the  latest  data  for  the  benefit  of  American  industries  seek- 
ing foreign  oDtlets  for  their  goods.    On  this  point,  the  instruction  says: 

The  bosiuees  men  of  tbe  United  States  are  partioolorly  interested  in  learning 
whether  there  has  been  an  increase  ordeoreaseln  the  more  important  lines  of  exporta 
and  imports,  especially  snch  as  enter  into  the  trade  of  the  United  States ;  also,  the 
applieatlon  of  new  prucessea  of  an  industrial  character  which  may  eitber  open  np  a 
new  channel  of  supply  from  this  country  or  suKgest  t«  our  manulaotarers  improve- 
ments in  their  own  processes  or  the  creation  of  new  industries.  Yon  ore  doobtless 
aware  that  the  United  States  is  rapidly  taking  the  lead  in  certain  forms  of  mannfiw- 
tnre,  both  new  and  old.  It  bos.  for  example,  deroloped  its  exports  of  bicyeles  to 
abont  t&OOI>,000  per  oaanm.  It  laalsoln  the  front  rank  in  fnmishlngeleetrleal  sup- 
plies and  improved  monufectnrlng  and  eclentitlc  apparatns.  It  has  for  some  time 
been  foremost'in  the  exportation  of  agrioultaral  machinery,  loooniotivea,  sewing 
madunes,  and  other  forms  of  mechanical  construction  in  which  tbe  inventive  nkiU 
of  our  people  tells  to  the  greatest  advantage.  The  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes 
and  of  various  articles  of  leather  for  the  export  trade  is  fast  becoming  an  important 
featnro  of  our  industrial  activity.  Our  cotton  kikmIsi  from  their  greater  dnrabillty 
and  attractiveness,  hold  oertain  markets  at  higher  prices  in  competition  with  the 
Inferior  goods  of  English  and  other  manuracturera.  There  are  two  points  in  which 
American  manofaotnrers  seem  to  have  the  advantage :  First,  the  greater  excellence 
and  labor-saving  quality  of  machines  and  apparatus  of  all  kinds ;  and,  second,  the 


e  attractive  finish,  combined  with  greater  durability,  of  certain  lines  of  goods, 
I  ae  textiles,  boots,  shoes,  fucuiture,  tools,  ete.     It  would  be  very  valuable  ' 
our  munnfkcturers  to  know  whether  these  quaiitiea  have  made  any  impression 


your  district,  and,  if  they  have  not,  what  obetaoies  exiat  to  their  beooming  fitTor- 
ably  known. 

Consular  ofBcers,  from  time  to  time,  have  reported  upon  deficiencies  in  American 
methods  of  packing  goods  and  of  tbe  conditions  of  transportation,  exchange,  bonk- 
ing, et-c.,  with  this  country,  and  the  disadvantage  under  which  we  labor  ftom  the  fact 
that  European  houses  give  longer  credits  and  more  liberal  terms,  not  only  as  to  pay- 
ment by  tneir  coBtoaierB,  but  in  manufacturing  certain  patterns  and  quantities  of 
(Cuods  and  in  gettinetbem  np  in  attractive  shape  to  meet  loi^al  peculiorttits  and  cos- 
toms.  All  these  subjects  are  matters  of  practical  Importance  in  considering  the  means 
of  developing  American  trade,  and  you  are  requeetea  te  make  such  farther  suggestions 
with  regard  to  them  as  the  more  recent  developments  of  bneinees  in  yonr  dlHuTct  seam 

Other  Hubjeote  of  special  importance  are :  Changes  in  currency  valnes,  especially 
in  the  United  States  gold  value  of  the  monetary  unit,  and  the  rate  of  exchange; 
choogea  in  tariff  rates  and  onstoms  rules,  port  regulations,  wliarfage  does :  improve- 
ments Id  harbor  facilities;  extension  of  telegraph  and  cable  service;  existiug  eon- 
dition  of  transportation  facilities  (internal,  coastwise,  and  ocean),  including  new 
Imes  of  railway,  new  wagon  and  caravau  rentes,  new  canal  or  river  systems,  opened 
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OT  projected,  and  the  actual  means  and  time  of  commnnication  witb  United  States 

f'Otia,  noting  any  material  increiiae  or  detrease  in  freiebt  riitca;  existing  rates  of 
icensM  for  cnnying  on  business,  eepecially  tliose  relatiug  to  cummeroial  travelers ; 
regulations  affectins  oommeroiol  travelers,  including  requirements  as  to  passports, 
etc. ;  condition  of  tbe  merchant  marine,  including  data  as  to  vessels  built  and  pnr- 
chased  from  other  conntries ;  tonnage  owned  and  employed  in  commerce  with  other 
countries,  and  methods  of  aiding  and  protecting  the  merchant  marine;  regulations 
In  brief  as  to  qnarantine.  Also  auy  laws  or  regulations  of  a  discriminating  aliarac- 
t«t  which  affect  American  vessels ;  statement  as  to  any  taxes  or  excises,  in  addition 
to  tariff  taxes,  which  affect  United  States  trade;  changes  in  patent,  copyright,  and 
trade-mark  laws;  existiue  postal  rates,  domestic  and  foreign. 

Full  information  is  also  desired  in  regard  to  an;  laws  requiring  goods  to  be 
marked  so  ae  to  show  the  country  or  origin  of  manafacture. 

Tbe  responses  to  these  directious  from  consular  officers  will  befoarid 
to  present  a  comprehensive  picture  of  trade  conditions  tliroaglioat  Ibe 
world,  with  the  fullest  details  as  to  local  requirements  and  the  obstacles 
as  well  as  the  opportunities  for  the  estension  of  American  commerce,  in 
new  trade  regions  as  well  as  in  countries  of  long-established  activities 
of  Industry  and  exchange.  In  tbe  Beview,  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  deal  with  tbe  trade  of  the  United  States  or  its  manufactoring  devel- 
opment, as  a  whole,  except  for  purposes  of  comparison,  as  eshanstive 
statistics  of  oar  commerce  and  industries  are  readily  accessible  in  tbe 
publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Btatistics  of  the  Treasury,  the  various 
divisions  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Geusos  Bureau,  and 
tbe  Department  of  Labor. 

Fbedebio  Euobt, 
Chief,  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce. 
'   DEPABTUEifT  OF  State, 

ApHi  S5, 1898. 
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COHHEBCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  189fr-97. 

For  porposea  of  compariBon,  the  following  fiffures,  showing  the  for- 
eign trade  of  the  United  States  for  the  calendar  years  1896  and  1897, 
are  taken  from  the  sammary  of  the  Boreaa  of  BtatiBtfos  of  the  Treasary 
Department,  corrected  to  Febrnary  1,  1898,  They  give  the  latest  data 
concerning  our  Importe  and  exporte,  by  groaps,  articles,  and  countries: 
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TriuM. 

st^s 

^a 

SSiSi 

*.on,3«> 

M1.7W 

8.873,008 

Ql^wiln dut...lb«.. 

UST8,m 

l.T4S,0ie 

10,8*8.180 

811.  IK 

G,o™(frj*p<«»d.,- 

i.<H)a,68i 

ail  703, 77* 
e,lD2.US 

1,0)8.080 
3.SW.1S8 

1,M4,B81 

ToU 



<.oBo.Me 

5.880.01B 

Indlco frM...llH.. 

B,1H,S38 
T».016,«a 

W,M1,IU 

i,m,iai 

1,«1.«W 

1,417.S<8 
8e,BU.M7 

8B,eM.ia2 

780.078 

TE7.SB« 
20.808 

III.UO 

1,718,388 

Jgnjrdw..^-l=o.^fl„<.l.fl«.|^.. 

a,aia.»M 

M6.m 

SI'S 

"^ZT^'S.^^^^^.f^ 

BBi,l>« 

1,182, 08* 

'■5S 

VnstxtA  tor  imokliiB,  and  t^m.  «ti>. 

12*.  BM 

028.  U8 

"•Tnisasss-.';?:'!;^..'!^-.. 

IWTBl 

Si 

M6 

182,18* 

6»,»«2 

'■■•"» 

788.  «*3 

OpI^,pT.[»»d(p«>>>d.),ln.i»rMframJ 

S,U< 

"SS 

128.  STS 

2,838 

1M.8M 

B3.3U 

I11.M8 

Potuh  (ponnds)— 

1,«H,TM 

8«,300 

Nltnteor,  oTultpater.ontdfl. ..tne.. 
AU  other ft« 

ai,l»3,«77 

Kg 

77».7II« 

lag.stLTM 

9.8M,83t 

102.a8B,»B8 

r&.«, .......n,. 

lB,T«.aM 

869.809 
■.W7M 

Lrslooi 

67,7*2,888 
16,»1,B66 
8,8»2.8U 

081.318 
11*.  871 

ISrSt::::;:::::;:::;:::S:!::::IS:: 

8,871.887 

Qnlnl^  .nlpl..ta  of,  bM  ....... free... om.. 

3,1M.53D 
I4S,31B 

>.5M;3n 

!:!S:S 

•.384,823 

7*1.782 
2,U3.4aO 

11.188,271 
18.M7.2W 

S!SS 

dye. \dnt 

Do. .T^TT:. dnt....Ib... 

»,  884.871 

HS.088 

"■ffiS 

tS! 

UNITED  BTATES  IHPOKTS. 
m. — Import*  of  M»rffMniUe,  bf  arHcEoi  oiul  ooimtrMt— Continaed. 


Twain  iDODtliae 

AmOmtrndooaatrlM. 

UM. 

law. 

TllllM. 

Vita... 

"!r^.""r^."!-..r..rss" 

bto): 

Ue.TT£ 
103.301 

CUrROTBHlluiafdlkiDda dot 

«8,2«a 

f70T.ra 

0M,ft3S 

''"^.^Z^S^^.^.tV'T 

ui,Tsa 

■n.ni 

350,877 

"™- 

s;iiii 

1.27«,0«S 

8,T3U 
3,410.434 

i,24e,«gi 

8.*e9,116 

^Si^s'SJS.r-.'i.'rr^rf.* 

«8.Wt 

1,BT0 

szi.wi 

'a 

172,781 

%«IO,M> 

Sis 

loloOT 

1U.010 

1.878 

010,248 
8!  330 

1,M«.M1 

3.«»8,11S 

1.170. 003 

0,  in,  404 

..lb... 

as■!K2W^-~:.■::::::IS■ 

r.BDi.«» 

t.«4t.Ml 

3«,Bt3.U4 

2(1.781 

1,014.207 

'^.ssftssi'.'-.rir'.:^ 

saj,Bea 

8.T44.0S0 

1,390.  &3a 

2,S«7.0«T 

10,148.000 

30,001 

1840 

MS.  ITS 

4.»74.0» 

4l|8M 

iS'"* 

»r.Mi.i8» 

T0,«».5«0 

000.048,530 

..lb... 

Coflto free- 

B»,w>i.eo2 

75,087,«M 

''-'^iKJ^lJii^S^/irr 

;;^:£; 

1>,  Ml,  MS 

7i.Ke.-ise 

U.MB,H! 

4.  MB.  731 
102. 0R7 

TV0.000 

Hi 

lolTWtiMS 

S.  IH.  53fl 

770.  3S3 

16,  711 

l,N3.IIi 
304,  Kl 

1.857,300 
1,  700,  821 
44.124,839 

»'.«»'.  SM 
Ml.  ff?2.  240 

81. 431.  ess 

18  082.314 
1,2SU,804 

~"~ 

a2B,««i,sa2 

T9,M»,SW 

000,048,830 

Uh.. 

Onewdnipiliii frM. 

2.TS1 

„,™ 

M73 

810,500 

S£'"-'"-.f.r-:-;::!S 

ii,»T,m 

Ml,  020 

8s.m 

10,678.  .20 

1.4«,0IB 

1,047,043 

tnnd, 

l,175,«M 

"•^SS 

^=^b^!'::::^: 

..Ibs- 

47.S18.Ba 

B.«n,aB 

08,007,885 

0.040.011 

«,1«,1« 
17.  on 

I.BW.2OT 
WOIS 

7M,a3t 
I,M8 

10, 014, 110 
18.180 
718,  MO 

,        63,830 

•^rXTittaBio™ 

' 

WtlndlM 

78.340 
5,534 

COUHEBCIAL    RELATIONa 
III.— /»porti  of  merdkandite,  by  wMoIm  dud  oaH«IHf>— Continued. 


18M. 

18»7. 

TJn^ 

QoootiUM. 

Triuo*. 

^a.lssss,."™-"''- 

«iS 

'S|i 

-^» 

'^■ii 

«.ai8.B8« 

s,«w.«e 

6B,M7,BM 

-«s=&it^.... 

3.1M.6TO 

MT.IN 
*.MT,»17 

3.  DM,  ISO 

171, 7M 
4.837.816 

«,e8e,T9a 

*.8Se.lM6 

«3.478,tU 

3.4«e,13S 

ii,«s,m 

l£,t2G,4l» 

Thn»d  (not  on  upooU).  ym,  VM^ 

i.sas.sio 

.I.«8S,6T» 

ao.UT.vtfl 

°^eai.'g^"^':'°^'^/^°r 

S0,Ma,H2 

Bii.m 

»*,770 

33. 105, 031 

4, 113.  UI 

>;  081 872 

1,881,  MS 

*B,71S 

82,817 

8,787 

3,718,064 

"■l-SS 

fS 

40,8ee,m 

4. 886,  Ml 

41.«T3.e8» 

'••ass 

a.oiM!S 

7.tEl,9«e 

8,JTO,»8 

■^IS'SJ 

25.SM.880 

ChlD*,  poroeUlD.  p«i«i,  bi«|De,  eW— 

'l.UI.Ul 
7  813,  BOS 
431.  IM 

1.298,878 

e,«w,i« 

«.Mi,3n 

■.isa 

%T<3.3H 
133,118 

83,' Wf 

"■^ais 

s,o»,i« 

en,  us 

H,004 
i,0g2,lM 

IK.Vli 

^ftUn,  ^    down;;   o^D.  DM    di^i^ud, 

i,«T;8as 

FMtlunMiddawu.  utaral,  dnwd.  oolond. 

HI.  708 
l.M8,3TB 

?Mtl^A;>Wen/<rt;^i;^a<^.'formmi^?  ^ 

UNITED   STATES   IMP0ET8. 
ni. — Imports  of  nerokaniitt,  hy  arUcUt  a*i  «»iiilri«t — CootiDDed. 


Twelve  monthe  endioK  Deoomber- 

ArtlolH  and  ooantrloL 

■"• 

1807. 

QnauUIJea. 

Telnee. 

Value.. 

■tsi 

iSSl 
8,010 

.,lffi 

i.iai.sra 

Fiaxuid  tow  of free 

F1u,huiklHl dot.  

G,384 

.!! 

u.oat 

2.  Dial  380 
3,TK.781 

■■ffiS! 

8,881 

lis 

as 

•0,7M 
10,801 

1.003.840 
704,  Ml 

IbUs  ar  Tunploo  fiber free 

Jnte  Mid  Jots  bntW free 

148.  m 

186,837 

^•""■"™'-"- (te:::: 

213,301 

i.isi 

"■S:S 

281, 473 
s:49> 

12, 168, 018 

91i:432 

Flu  (fr«e  and  dutiable,  tou),  Impoited 

ass 

G8T,M0 

2.8ft4 

Xeo7 

B.«7 

l.»7B.4a» 

8,SS0 

"VX^-if^'^'T::. 

2.»ta 
•■■•£ 

148,  «M 

3.42S 

;7,2S6 
8.G3S 

84. 3U 

3.010.880 

83,330 

""o"s>iSfs'i.ixr''f™^ 

ass 

1.133,8U 

■as 

1,714 

501783 

BSO 

38,711 

«7.gT3 

3.736,701 

H037 

8,808,128 

SlnJcnu  (totM).  Imported  from- 

400 

2.3M,^ 
28,873 

».m 

4,110.319 

»,!»* 

3,417,801 

89,704 

184,802 

aci.a3» 

141,7TB 

1,«8.1M 

8.G90,8fi7 

Si 

Cablei.(»nl*se,iuidtiTlpB,n.e.  >.dut.. 

CfflryuT.  ..7.; :.ft« 

Twine,  binding free 

1B7,  IBl 

i,(i«e,i)M 

i«,eB3;i?8 

453,853 

1,838.207 
l,Ba».3M 

35.627,112 

30.220,038 

Fieh^gonod.): 

1,013,7a 
1, 148. 099 
211,470 

187,  nB 

3, 013.  mi 

833.831 

400,508 

Do dnt,.. 

IS.OSt 

1,186.012 

488. 10* 

*^n"?riSnSd";«dto«.eM      «»t 

Cod.  haddock,  eU.,  dried,  stDoked.  eto.. 

12.  3M.  52T 

18, 2*4, 171 

■03,478 

O   B — VOL  1 3 


COMMERCIAL   EELATIOTI8. 
III. — Import!  of  merciandUf,  bj/  artielai  and  couutrioi — Coiitinn«d. 


ArticlBaHidcoBiilrln. 

letii. 

1887. 

TklOM. 

Trine.. 

FiBh  (ponndW-ContinQBd. 

Cnred  oi  pr«aerved— CoDUnacd. 

^"Dl^ormnoked dot-... 

PioUedor«lt«l dnt.... 

Mwkerel.  piefclnd  or*Jt»d....dPt... 
Balmon, pickled  or  H](«d dul.... 

B,5«l.l« 

27.aM,m 

ffl:S 

8,1411.841 

38.088,412 

18,  887.  Ml 

bos:  MS 

(Ill.3» 
1.018.081 

8W;B42 

a,0M.iga 

lYoilfclnclndtogniit.  (ponnda); 

«.»i,e«B 

137.708 

«,  Nairn 

3,802.118 

«B,sn 

B80.O73 

iSa,S7K 

708,  MS 

1.1(»,«09 

4,l»,7TO 

'''"dS"v.v.v.v.-.'.".v.v.v.-.-.-.  .^: : :: : : 

Dale* dot 

SS..i JS 

11,484,132 

11.2S7.M7 
8,701,188 

VsTr'.rr:—-tt:::: 

«S.S 

801,  6m 

T.»48,18( 

41,278 

1.183,735 

18,5«,1U 

13,7<1,M« 

^"^tSiJh'S^'rSfimfflioii 

100.  «ss 
i.BKkses 

1,287,*B8 
«27;7W 

SSI 

88.731 

as;  088 

1,101.  «as 

4. 288. 770 

— fflT'"::^.'^- 

1,414,824 
141,707 

8, 437. 868 

4,S41,»«S 

8,857,80* 

""•"xffTtJs'JS^oS;'":: 

Sisna 

420  827 

X 

B 

148 
781 

738.838 

"1;^? 

%810 

1. 801, 118 

1,781,518 

"nic^d?'- 

S.2K.g5S 

814.  >92 

7,388,748 

751000 
388.848 

470,882 

msS 

18.718,  2M 

18,836,400 

1,81<I,0&S 

8  538.788 

8. 818.  me 

11 

3ie!  018 
»:737 

8M,a78 

34&1S2 

(15,184 

8, 518. 788 

UNITED   STATES   IMPOSTS.  35 

in. — ImporU  of  ■uroAmdiM,  ftjr  ar«oIet  ami  cotiRlrie* — Continueil. 


Twe 

«. 

I8»7. 

Talm. 

T.liw«. 

ron-Cntlntud. 

«a;7M 

•i.oii,ia3 

■•»s 

■!f.g 

S.WI,1H 

B,BI8.««B 

13.183 

87,800 

*"'s;X'i;r^4?^^' 

441,130 

i.mt58 

»(,7S0 

082,701 

M,0!1 
422.487 

2.8s:!  433 

811,400 
1,020,887 

Ct^-  "^  "^  ■■"■  ^""'  '">■ 

M,  no,  783 

1.0SS.WI 

B.»0,«08 

40,M3.4S9 

1.TJ8.044 
1,828,110 

i,OOT:oa« 

513,079 

""^^ixrJtsji 

B.840,4117 

4,587.808 

61>u,   oyllnder,  ate.  (ponndi).  Imported 

S8.1H7 

vS.v& 

16.472 
»7 

2.«u.8ia 

43,«»T,6B1 
445,552 
1U.470 

».!1S 

137,228 

35,54. 

S*.BTO,7M 

1,130,158 

48. 003.483 

1.838,833 

788.  Ui 

834. 41B 

1,083.003 
■S3, 0*8 

1.00^  OKI 

3,3*13,708 

Hate.   boniMte.    lUid   boodi,   nutteTl>l>     for, 

a.2S4,28S 

1.244, 008 

m.w7 

1,880,000 

«.2ra 

633,  004 

AH  othw,  aiaept  U<l«   of  orttli.  etc. 

3S.M3,2U 

107,871,77! 

8.803.001 

ii,«a».Oi> 

50,177,558 

13,S02,SW 

i«.  159,  008 

30. 713,  B2S 

338. 373, 088 

33,330.7*8 

^^'Ssrx^''"'"^'^" 

18,880.  IDS 
S.U«,t8« 
i.  378,  Ml 

'?•«!■  IS 

10|l»fil&30 
4,>29,  140 
4S.T81,«4S 
10.S4fi,«0(> 

«,3<n,eM 

2.707.057 
OT8.70T 
«6»,389 

l!  180^882 
254,360 

7,682:482 
1.487.040 
1,107.885 

18;M7!973 

iB.«»4;038 

14|33S!0D3 
]0,21VS20 
81.084.153 
10.530,351 
8.801803 

5.380.051 
aBOl.sn 

a:  878;  783 

1,850.747 

31532.071 
^884^827 

OUMrAaJaudOsauksa 

COUHEBCIAL  RELATIONS. 


ArUolHHidainmDlH. 

IBM. 

I8BT. 

Talnea. 

QoanttUei. 

Taloea. 

"^M  aid  .kin.  (poonds),  Imported  fWrn- 
CoDdniuid. 

s.Tso.m 

4,8T1,«M 

1S:S! 

6,«i,73a 

B,  818, 8>0 

«»,6U 

ita,iu.0M 

20.  TIB,  538 

33^872,088 

2,»M,6T» 

811.326 
a,81T.»«l 

8,006.m 

3,271.412 

'"u^Ii-tootared.  ft«  (ponnd.)- 

3«,tlM,(»M 

100.  Ml 
16.«TB,11S 

1,002.891 
42,liB,12« 

184,028 

21,870,010 

38,381.381 

1B.7VB,T20 

«,[8a.023 

21, 834, 047 

E.  ««>,{» 

1,081.  OlE 
J.81B,rB 
1,127,  MO 

10,  CM 

'11 

13,043 

m.va 

1,212 

^07H 

T,  982, 088 

i;S!:S 

*10'b80 

ia,'3DT 

4,284.841 

1,  in,  823 

414,  3BB 

8,003 

13,  871,  35T 

J07:«28 

1S0,&23 

8:iT4 

ToUl        -      . 

84,069.W 

IS,«7B.11B 

M,15»,128 

Bim 

142,  sia 

3»;685 

»S8,T08 

458,  m 

882.808 

1,038,  BIT 

4BB.OT0 

878,  »ia 

1;^ 

wiios 

«,S»8.2TO 

■sss 

S.  230,  243 

>lt.8t4 
TIfl,l»5 

l.W7,B»0 

Sis 

G.W1 
1.8ST.B0S 

as 

<0!.»«1 
83.  M4 

i.sssiosi 

H.HO 
flTlTSB 

280, 8M 
2,B21.BeO 

..AS 

IB,  212 

1,MB 

B1,8*B,T0T 

01, 010 

38, 800, 03* 

s,su,BW) 

33S.1S* 

187,823,880 
38,T«8.S38 
3,120,822 

711, 18T 
622, 88T 

484,836 

.ass 

1.333,410 

8onp  IroD  au'd  aUci,  eta dat..taaa. 

Bm,  railway,  of  Iron  or  uleel.. dnt. .toM.. 

H(»p.baiid,±rHirDU dut...lbii. 

IngoV  bloom*,  slab.,  bUlotfc  at  atecl,  ate.. 

BhiM,'  pUto,'  Md  tii^^'  'l™  ^«'  ■ta«i 

Tin  pUtea,  torooplaUw,  and  tauBn  tin, 

7T2,SM 
344.868 

43,450 

30,008 
032,078 

40,30T 
l,108,l«B 

Wi™,andartloleBinad.&™..dnt...lb..- 

Needkn,  hand  sewing  and  darnlDg. 

Totd,  not  InclndlBS  oro 

10,808.887 



1B,8M,BS0 

"■fiiaaar"-'"'^.'T- 

••'asa 

ie8.TBl.4BT 
1,024.034 

'■*s 

28fl,»i3.2«T 

0,  no,  181 

18T,g2S,880 

4,308,838 

UNITED  STATES   IMP0BT8. 
VL—Iw^arU  of  nmAaiidlae,  bg  arUchi  ani  eounlriM—CoiMuaed. 


Twelve  monUu  ending  DMemboi- 

Aztli>l«>iid«)mitllM. 

UM. 

1««T. 

Qnutltle.. 

Taloee. 

QuDtitieo. 

tj™. 

"°fflS?r!^!.' 

lOt.RlS 
5.I(B;«« 

-gs 

311,739 
11.808,888 

fMl,8U 

Dtemoudi,    [.^li    or    miflnt,    inoludlag 

i^^ 

•■"tJS 

1.788,881 

OU»r  pnoloiu  tUoim.  mud  lidllatlo^  at. 

3,S«,7» 
SU.US 

ll.T3> 
0 

•KS 

BTS.ssa 

18,813 

i;isi 

78,818 

1,115,011 

'^USSiti^^CSi^Sr-^'-^ 

t,ne,s» 

'■as 

i,iMS,ni 

•■US 

It  in 

l,S17.88t 

'■!»-aS 

«,011 

fc798.Ml 

«.  1ST.  886 

1S<,23S,M1 
1,081,771 

"$21 

lffl),BUiB17 

'■"S:S? 

1,888 

LMjLplgm  bua,  (M.  (pouDd*).  imported 

>.si7,m 

S»,«81 

"■ass 

1,]M,«7 

mi  7W  073 

3M:8M 

Is 

233,080 
»,HS,MG 
Ul,  078,878 

»,«rjo,»» 

1.133 

■■»i 

I«,S18,617 

1.7gO,W 

1811,318,113 

3,180,471 

-SSCSSffi?-'' 

07,(38 

188,108 

a.si>8:t3! 

iWe,T15 

'»!S 

8.T1S.M1 

B,1(M,B71 

^»78,J38 

'iSiS 

8,387,110 

182!  lea 

fl. 108. 718 

■,788,878 

Otora^  Imported  &CD1— 

3T«,1S8 

1,887,173 

1,DH 

8,081,718 
1,880. 718 

Mi8.m 

8,887,110 

COUHBRCIAIi  BBLATIONS. 
ni. — Ivtporta  <tf  MaretuutdtMe,  by  otUcIm  a*d  0(»mtr<<i»— Contiiiaed. 


Twelye  mouthe  «Ddli«  I>Menil>ec- 

ArtldlxuidoinuitrlH. 

ISM. 

1807. 

QDUtitta. 

Ytilvm. 

QuntltlM. 

Vrtoe* 

Halt.btrlay dul-bMh- 

10.  W) 

ta.««a 

7.U8 

•8.SU 

"^ii'^^rt'^^""* 

m,Bu 

2.047,868 

ffiiS 

..as 

IS'^ 

8,  en,  810 

l.U8,0Bl 

808.080 
887. »™ 

SS 

1,108,000 

1.™,M0 

a.»0<l,B74 

081, 7M 

82*:  on 

-■as 

of(dnO«Wo):      ' 

MB,BM 
8.002.837 

838,741 
8.M8,ei7 

4.181.821 

*.070,Ma 

1.180.888 

1,014,817 

^"•iS^rjJj^             a»t 

1 

870,  BIB 

8,807 
7:2*0 
8,822 

1.DU.8TS 
1.7M,B08 
083.818 

's»o!i« 

180,881 
878,218 

•^S 

11. 8« 
1,081.808 

'■SffiS 
■•SIS 

^'^'h.'^rr'-. d«t 

E,  038,  US 

1,081711 

..^S 

78.811 

Paper  ibiok,  ornde  (free ;  ww  ■!»  Wood  pnip) : 

Stftt!"""'"" lb. 

W.M1.5T8 

,S:!S 

K,OSS.B«« 

i!S:S! 

8,818,187 

».1«,«78 

'•S:S 
Siii 

»a,877 

11S.TS8 
608.271 

■•stss 

w 

65,984 

1.818,287 

8.142.078 

%saE,«u 

8,01^888 

U8,891 

aM:7ia 

1,B«I.88I 

■».S! 

88,288 

S7^4U 

1,854,108 

■ass 

%M6.m 

8.012.888 

tnnT£n  states  imports. 

ni. — Importi  nf  wterehandiit,  bn  ortiolM  amd  oaantrfM — Continued. 


Artlolia  and  coimtrlei. 

ISH. 

1807. 

QuuUtlcK. 

T«]a«.. 

r«la<». 

11 

4.-16,(14 
61, 8W 

i:^ 

6.8« 
1M» 

ueU(dnttobl«r 

»«,051 

D«l^  prodDdto  (pCHIBds)— 

„.^:S 

n,Mi 

11,1»,7M 

■■f?'s: 

1. 110, 702 

4234382 

'^'Xi'iS'^idl.T^.'^r. 

]11,B70 
»W,M2 

■Ti.au 

S,S73.SI0 

163;  m 

11 

ass 

DO.MO 

33,  M2 

8,»4« 

20,  TIT 

88.121 

ii.B»,a« 

l.M7,TU 

11,  IK,  TBI 

^^T'-^l-                   ■         a.t 

MS 

B«,S»,B77 

'■as 

781,877 

118,860,1*8 
6,«l,70(l 

Sl,TJl,SOa 

aioB  floor,  Ttoe  Bwal,  ud  broken    rioe 

1,0IT,«T 

i48,sii,m 

s,m.am 

188,883.417 

"■r»" ;.■••: ;.•■:■■.■■& 

"fffiS 

"iS 

an,  MO,  VOL 

137,773:762 

403,637 

S!7.SB5,DM) 

BM.l»7 

461,813,848 

'ls^'r-^:::::::::::::::::JS:: 

M,ll» 

101,  «• 
1,0M.«S3 
618,  «S 

':^r. 

120,  T6S 

^■'^■"' 



^■■■■'^--- 

»"i,— ■XKK!.^;,..^, 

fiiS 

"•Si 

S,«10 
10,  OS!.  816 

Bair  MM  reoled  tana  tb«  cocoon 

28,884.138 

~^^~T, 

b.om:io» 

3,BCO,»7fl 

281 

Mra3,3M 

1S.I»0,237 

aotbing,  ndf  inadB  oud  otbrr  w«r- 

10.078,151 

3i.m.»i» 

40 


COMMERCIAL  RELATIONS. 
III.  Import)  of  mtrchandtit,  bn  arlieUt  and  aoaitlrU$ — Continued. 


TwoIts  DMDtha  e 

dlngDecemlK 

r- 

ArUole*  ud  coDDlriea. 

IBM. 

J8W. 

Yalne*. 

VjdoM. 

sis 

2.037,880 

11,928,540 

•■ffi'SS 

•■IS'S 

^1S;SJ 

:i,«»>.stB 

-ffi?Sazs:'.i 

831,  OW 

2K.saa 

306,  »T 

Sterol 

Mg,8e« 

1,122, 3TB 

10.003,228 

i«,a58,osa 

317,  OSS 

SI 

3, 313, 966 

Pepper.  bUoii  or  vhitc r^ee 

Allotlier [ret 

871,889 
1,182.478 

1.908,»32 

3,824,82a 

ill 

1,277:*27 

317,874 
S71,B» 

1M,BT7 
&3,TI» 

10, 231, 571 

s:m.iu 

I.  aib,  <42 

ioa,M9 

2,778,6*0 
8,  71T,  138 

'f,ffiS 

6Ba,SI9 

5.038 

83,789 
4,2«3 

K,M3,«M 

1.»M.71* 

37, 748,  Oil 

3,504,381 

"■"^^c-'Mr"""'  '"'"^  '^- 

m.va 

IS.  821 

ailoK 

5,  Ml 

249, 3M 

tou 

2ti,2ia 
m.Ju 

«1«,MJ 
1,41!,  245 

330,446 

S:i 

J» 

TTS.S11 
7^:440 
1,7M,<41 

Alloii^ dat 

>.*3a,m 

2,961,932 

2,«2S,1C6 

9, 827, 891 

I1G4.003 

«S 

10.933 
185,197 

184^543 
4813113 

99.392 
30,3m 
4;W3 

85,«45 

96,108 
81.302 

21,244 

1,733.283 

*"-"^ 

480,  BM 

UNITED  STATES  IUP0BT8 
in.  Import*  of  merdtaniUM,  hg  ariiel«»  and  eounlrU* — Contlnaed. 


TWB 

I8M. 

18S7. 

V«lnM. 

QuantUlto. 

TifalN. 

au,334 

3.  •03,383 

*21,TV1 

m,ne 

2,068.406 

*T,31S 
478.  IM 

c21";:.:.:.v.".".".".".";.v.".'fMj:;::::" 

1.002. 38V.  MM 
1BT,IM,US 

31.  WO,  041 
14,TM.!» 
1)2,001,  MO 

Mioe,aH 

1,378.  no,  801 
tot  S*^  176 
2.000,602,803 

186,604, 306 

88.108,018 
4.4(8,081 

'•""«- S£r::;:;:;: 

iSSiSS 

14.724.300  1    M1,804,I7E 
bT;  400;  08*  <3, 08)^827;  310 

»% 

KM  above  Ho.   IS    Datoh  sUudud 
(ponndB)  JroporMd  rrom— 

3S.  000,181 

SfflS 

871.  MS,  701 
3i;«ff',liS 

»43.*8S,D11 

ITS.  STB.  4M 

Ml,  879. 470 

3M,  114 

wo,ge«,45T 

4(8, 770.  •04 
m.0I3,9M 
81,0J1.B7 
180,131,153 
47fi 

103.118 
1,124.048 

163, 708 
480.081 

78;  223 

i5;S?;7l? 

8.440 
14,T3«,810 

41,1)87,160 
76, 837. 397 

1,014,707 

200.842,346 
481,828,883 
108,706,780 

116;63S;721 

'180.674 
134,012,416 

883,014 

TeM  Indtea: 

2, 726.  MS 

ToUl 

3.010.740,408 

80,010,338 

3,014,817,280 

77,288,081 

'iS.tS 

l^  031. 876 

1«8,180 
108.060 

180,aBt.80« 

4.483,081 

21,002 

io,7M:a»4 

,..&Z 

83, 087.  MB 

M.'T(8,i83 

■^fflsfSi.'sEr'^- 

3.7B4,£M 

717,141 

103.100 
8,OSO:008 

3,4671018 
120:40i 

4,00,472 
2,^21,673 
01,568, 618 

10.416 

BBt.STl 
7,017,021 

'■'gS 

3.004 

ea.»e7,aos 

10,768.101 

00,708,133 

18.446.000 

Tlii.lnt»n,blaok>,plgi,eto fi«ii..Iba.. 

44,  OSS,  324 

0,848,  VS8 

66,173,071 

7.416,088 

'^SiSs^&X^-^'.-.'f^r^.'r^ 

18,000,403 

"■as: 

iiiiose 

18.372,440 

4,800,680 
30.738.780 

i:>48:«»7 

480,077 

2,600.018 
818,081 

41,030,324 

6.848.083 

66,171,671 

7.416,088 

OOUUERCUL   RELATIONS. 
III. — Xmporit  of  merchandite,  £jr  article*  a»d  eonntrif — Continued. 


TwJ™  n»nih.  ™d.DK  D™nl»r- 

ArtlclHudcouiitele*. 

IBH. 

1»7. 

Tkluat 

<)a>nUtl». 

TaloM. 

lM?(duUsble,paiiiida)~ 

n,a«,osi 

l!SS! 

7:l7i:S 

tSiiS 

M,Z1«,7M 

m*irr,wi 

ixm.7ii 

0,072,«8 

SM.8M 

421, 1st 

TW.TW 

U.3M,768 
«1.«OT 

B,o;i,iM 

1,  ■80.487 
4,  HO.  010 

W274 

%^ 

^K 

^^ 

i,iio.m 

ai,»8,TM 

10, 401.  Ml 

11.848,748 

0,071, 488 

IBT.UO 

■■"!» 

408,  ai 

1,808,010 

oim 

a,i»,iM 

1,080,783 

^e:a,tKi 

1.788.041 

-''^If^^'^.Tz. 

>ra,Mi 

13.041 
10.281 

s,BS«,zaa 

TBgetebl«(dDtUbIe,biuli>l>). 

IM,ST» 

a»,i03 

SSS,148 

170,807 
501,784 
WO,  118 

SS 

248,071 
187,010 

AU  other- 

i,iii«» 

SUllwl™-                                 ^ 

Iniauki galla.. 

saw 

381,  IW 

B,<3»,U1 

1,T08,0U 
1,»M.S11 

HO,  100 

8,170,014 
1. 810. 000 

i,4M,sa) 

«,  40.187 

"■ffiiMSfc:. 

ao«,4<: 

f;!gS 

338,228 
7U,8U 
2>:32S 

fSS! 

000,800 

9,4M,187 

""SiSSS^fi, 

u,m 

18,048 

BI7.e23 

11 

G74,«M 
100.  OU 
139. 4M 

''S;S 

Boud*,  planks  •ta....fre« 

741.80. 

iSkS 

'■fi 

11,081 

DHTTED  STATES  IMPORTS.  43 

IIL — jMporl*  nf  KMrtAitmd^e,  iy  arliclM  and  coitMMtt — Coiitiaaed. 


AitUaaHlaoiuitrlw. 

UM. 

ivn. 

, 

QDUtlUN. 

Vmlaw. 

QUDtltlM. 

TlloM. 

i^;?3 

l.MS.Ma 

*M3,01I 
1.010;  033 

w»«Ji;=ip i™.. 

114  M7 

iiUm 

wmaTi 

""ISSSS'^X.'"''"^''™" 

BM 

i4>.saa 

Sft. 

1;g 

783 

sas 

■■s 

SfS! 

83,361 

14.  m* 

«S,«g3 

ie.MS 

317.338 

Til,  no 

7,rao,*u 

127 

074,361 

••^.JS 

711.  SIS 

7.g3«,«l 

074,  ■» 

•.T«,173 

i.ns 

1»S,67S 
H».3M 
66^747 

1,100 
S.6U 
SS.333 

33.011 
IST.Mt 
30*;  736 

G2.8I7 

1,030,71* 

»»(> 

673,  M3 

dwl-olotlj^  InlhBRTHM.ftM.. 

70,868. 711 

U.gt0,02* 

iT0,iag,3« 
o,g64a»a 
^ »!?!!! 

»7,78» 

MSO* 

B1.436.MT 

1,361 

6,B12.U0 

*sr* ts- 

4,4ii.>ia 

1,187.08» 

d-l-^bing^lnth.  ,«-.«».. 

e.«w.u6 

i,'014;*B8 

CIW>a-«Hp«t:  In^En>w...fr«i>.. 

,.,,ss 

17,701 
7,176,743 

63,330 

SoaoRid tat.. 

Ma.Sl! 

«,m 

ISB.  770.0111 

ia,4Si.*i* 

311,600,681 
12, 278. 301 

IS,  730. 836 
4.700.316 

W-rfj<lj«md.).taport<df™«.- 

6,Bia,oi« 

l,tS2.BH 

t.tsa.m 

100, 370.  IIT 
is;  63*:  183 

07,683.  an 

B;u*,33a 

TB.m.B?r 

18,077,711 

ItB,  833.661 

33,363. 838 

uo.aio 

O4o!l>7 

■as 

g,»7* 

"•.■S:!S 

'is 

13«,1M 

1.121.  TOO 

1.188.201 

ia,o7<i.<»0 

l,t>2.1<B 

33.  MS,  367 

«.Me,103 

iilawiM 

is.  Im!  8G1 
18,043.624 

1*3,016 

S,664.3n 

iidIsss 

1,266;  833 

B30 

i,42e.U4 

i;ot:«m 

ulna 

10,>M,111 

61,337 
16,371,0*2 
31.701.013 
7,0W,817 

i.Bis,fri 

74.  MS,  Bat 

7,311,631 

131. 003.  67* 

13,632.000 

COUHEBCUL  RELATIONS, 
ni. — Import*  of  vterehMtdite,  by  orliolM  and  aounlriei — Continned. 


18M. 

ISftT. 

Valou. 

ValM. 

Wodli,  hair  of  the  «me1  jcMt,  wlptat,  etc.,  *Dd 

Cwbontaed diit..lb... 

C*rpeM  and  oarpetliuF.  ..dnt.  .ta.  yds.. 
Cloftlng.  .tc.,  Biee^ihawta  inSliQlt 

*7B.MT 

TZ8,»1 

1.00»,TM 

U,«(B,8M 

is.osa,UT 

1,»7S,U7 

i.m.tn 

Mi;  888 

4S.720 

472.847 

•13.618 
1. 003,154 

!*,«#.  MB 
W,SJt,1ia 

22,864,142 

64. 408.660 

Dr«.  p»d^wom8u'»  >nd^ohUd«n>. 

13,663,213 

B>g>.nolli.udwHl« b«..lb<.. 

Bhodd;,  mimga,  floolu,  eta . .  .dnt . .  Iba . . 

"i-.^^ 

38.011. 004 
•,4»4,40« 

aes.ix 

1,683,813 

2,279.210 

JT,H».3«8 

'^StiSSS^.':!:!!^.'^^. . 

JT(i,«l 

^3S 

BM.741 
lg,«81 

286,448 
10;G84 
1.607 

4TS.447 

728,251 

471.847 

1,063.161 

Cloth  (poniidi),  lmpaFt«d  frao— 

il,  lis.  SOT 

2a'.m 

"Si 

17;™ 

"■Si 

io:e82 

K^Jg.lM 
bib;  080 

ft,  270 

W.SM.M8 

14,9«a.8M 

22.861.1*2 

18.061.881 

Dren   good*    Oqiuie   yards),   imported 

20,884.274 
1S,8&T,2M 
l>,TM.77a 

2.m 

10.866.  oeo 

8,868.1H 
84S 

M,iTfl,70S 

18.0U,447 

•4,408,660 

18. 668, 248 

ZlDO  oropeltw,  ud  m«iDf«ctaret  of  (datlible) : 
IiibtKhiorplga,uidDld lbs. 

BU.OM 

ZS,9D4 
16.728 

1.667,841 

!SS 

41, 882 

UBvSU 

ft. 883.715 
J.7»8.ift8 

8.873.60ft 
7,B0g,K2 

total  TKlas  of  mstohudiH  free  of 

822.  MS.  187 

877.828.110 

Total  vilne  of  Imports  of  menhui' 

M1,579.BM 

711,831,350 

«a,  SOI.  210 
M.278.84« 

702.171,378 
10,168,ft7a 

Ii«'P«^ti«>ngl'  Mtorior  ports,  without  «p- 

1171. 15%  BOB 

110.427.281 

817,113.841 
te;  III;  COS 

«8.'«ob;ssi 

8^  426: 710 
EI0,<22.231 

3a.m.20t 

88.108,889 

•ass 

UNITED   STATES   EXPOBTS. 
IT. — Export*  of  donMlio  HMreiandiM,  (y  articUt  and 


IBM. 

1»7. 

V«l0M. 

QnutltlM. 

TaloM. 

fl79,T<W 

i.m,ota 

1,SI0.7M 

4,«l,T3ft 

^w^,a>T 

^'^^Msii.mim 

m,iM 
!*.m 

120,837 

1,004,907 
000,811 

Ootnl  AmeHom  SUM.  and  BrltUh 

1:3 

.»% 

t,B<IS,72S 

0,102,807 

"^^Xt^.^ 

t8E,SSD 

Ml 
107 

111.U0 

as;t4i 

113,  MS 

Is 

701 

N 
111 

I7,001,0M 
801,418 

Ontnl  Ameriou  SMtea  ud  Britlih 

8W.T7! 

34,570.111 

447,400 

M,m,5W 

=°^i"^'!Siri<«.   

i,Ma 

si 

4 

l^^M 

W,TaB 

W,M7 

10.841 

100.814 

J.  771 

sn 

U1.M> 

as 

»,01fi 
400 

O.GM 

in 

'1 

7 

2,080.711 

1,010,700 
oir740 
080.711 

c™ma  Amerioui  SUtM  rad  British 

70,073 
40.040 

SB.  03) 

a,aoi,m 

W.019 

0,017,200 

Kaln So.. 

•,SM 

47M06 

7,7SS 

011,100 

obgic 


COHHBKCIAL    RELATIONS. 
IV. — fxporlt  o/(Iom«tlio  iH«roA(iiiilU«,  bjf  arUoltt  and 


Twelve  modUu  ending  Deeemtwr— 

Art>ol«.nl»ni>U<>.. 

IBM. 

IW. 

QOMltltiM. 

Vilnee. 

Qnuitttle.. 

T^lue.. 

BbTO{niimb«D- 

■■!S 

ar.oST 

1;£ 

US.  MS 

*l,U>,Tn 

M.nil 

Jim 

fi,S84 

J7e 

1:^ 

16,838 

gffl,ST8 

I.MS,  841 

318,  «17 

4S,sta 

in,T10 

<s,  oift.au 

tT,M8.«37 

m,ss 

("1 

'T»,«H 

turn 

17S.T4S 
■KBOB 

'^^.Vp.li.h 

Bo»^bM>fi,bon»,  Mid  b«m  tip*,  (trip*,  and 

mMteti 

11?  «e 
nxm 

■ss 

si 

as 
1 

***•!« 

loeisu 

C«>t»l  Anailcia  BtotM  and  Brttlih  Hon- 

iS!,3rs 

tig 

i.S»,Ml 

1,0».HI 

^mi^'                                                b«h 

•.SKIM 

l^8»«.8fls 
i,«M,cm 

l±^^:^;:::::;:::::E:i;Ss: 

^m 

""ViSS'^-ldon, 

SJ,iee,B»8 

B.Oai.TST 

a),a8g.0M 

».B8».»M 
1,«1T 

-■US 

MT.STO 

18,  (TO,  IBS 
1.83B.8H 
«,T»,MO 

JS!:!!! 

2,T61.B» 

■"■i 
is 

S1.8<9,(«2 

ass 

738,180 
»I.H1 
ltf,Ul 

'^SSn^'^'^f'.^!!^'' 

other  WBitlndlM  Mid  BwiBod. 

■9SS 

aa.7(m 

>  Batnraed  nndar  "All  nther  nnen 
■IfoIaniiniFratril  niior  to  July,  II 
•  Hot  ennmented  prior  to  J  ulj.  II 


nonted  utlolea  "  prior  to  Jnl;.  18V7. 


J  I,  Google 


UNITEP   STATES   EXPORTS.  47 

7. — BtpiirU  of  dmntitie  wterelutndita,  hj  arlielManilaaNiilriM-— C«Dtinn«d. 


AitlelHuidoouiitriM. 

IMt. 

uar. 

VJn-. 

TalDW. 

Cm  (biiilMlil-C«iUna*d. 

"fS 

.I.MO.M] 

NB.TH 
4:iM 

•^■S 

131.M0.BN 

M1,0» 
SO.  SIT,  128 
«,8I«,W 

».  070, 373 

lo.wz.ftsz 

4820 

Bye bmh.. 

S,0»7,  ISO 

R.NT.STS 

fi.»«.8sa 

"■1 

a.  1TB,  DM 

i,Ns.a(« 

■•ili 

!.>m;tm 

t3,ni.ns 

..ss 

S4S,1T4 

'S:yi;!!S 

OHtnU  AmwloM  SUM*  ud  Britlih 

4B,«« 

es,isG,8» 

H,  283,  u: 

KM.  DOS,  838 

■^ifti'SSS'- 

«^  021,  Ml 

wtImi 
i,au,T>5 
fae.Tn 

STT.soe 

17iMJ 
133,  DM 

SHUT 
TU.IM 

is 

3SI.M],MT 

til 
"li 

S70,IIU 

■■'5S! 

i,Dg],4U 

3,  TIR.  BIS 
HS,S1& 

7,976.828 
1112,0(17 
444,188 

TBlilM 
78^384 

■as 

iW7.4M 

SIB,  181 
a,  KB,  178 

C«t«J__A-«.<-n8UI«„^Britl.b 

1.1M,HI 

OthM-WMtlndlMHidBCTmiida 

8,838.004 

18.«M!,8M 

H,B8S,01S 

13.U<,BSB 

}  ,,»,„■ 

013,884 
8.414,888 

181.  S0«.  242 

!st83a,ie8 

"SiMk, u 

B,258 

1(B;<51 

4,008 

HI,8Bt 
110,828 

1»,410 

i»M.'iii 

"'^^SS^^^^^^'"'- 

1,1)12.481 

AH  otb«r  oaniiifM.  u4  piirM  oT,  eicapt 

i,T4<,m 

COMMERCIAL    RELATIONS. 
IT. — Si^forlt  of  iomeatta  neivhaiulitt,  hg  orKoUt  aiii  oauntriet — Coutlnaed. 


IHM. 

WW. 

ValDH. 

V.lu*-. 

C4triuM,  oMn.  othsr  vehklM,  ud  puts  of— 

"^"SSdV,^ 

,ls 

in,  BIS 

lis 
sss 

111,841 
5,  MS 

•as 

3K.M 
1,S70 

44^840 

41.  SM 
I7»,90» 

8S;?S 

w:u4 

OentnlAmcrltwi  BUtw  uid  Britlib 

8Mtl3 
143,  «T2 

!?^ 

3?^^ 

a,j«,™ 

S.1S8,SM 

CTdMudpwIaof: 

309,  DM 

a«.oie 
^iw 

32,  BH 
20.90t 

i2,eu 

11.278 

Iii 

34.784 

a.i28,4ti 

1,378.558 

1.110, 59R 

T44,Bt» 

i 

u,oaa 

l^g 

1T4.730 

T(*a 

\     g.79«,te2 

6.801.78(1 

«,sia,7M 

^== 

l.«8(l,B3a 

Si.,., 

Comnt bb]>. 

M,a3» 

B3,4M 

93,884 

e«.HiB 

32,403 

a» 

T4e,i77 
Z,4li,7S3 

le-.^T«9 
(i.3»,«e4 

TU.273 

'2,M»,111 

8T.8S4 

Ui>i(i,>a«tateQr do.. 

.»,», 

•iT,BB«i;gB 

*6i318 
E.3SI.0M 

t,  HI,  854 

>,«33,SS1 

Cider galla. 

(') 

'■' 

>  SI,  SOT 

«,*27 

1  ■itlDlos"  prior  to  Jul;,  1887. 


UNITED  8TATBS  EXPORTS.  49 

W.—ExporU  of  doMetlifi  aerckaailiM,  ijr  arlicfM  and  M>iialr(«*— Continued. 


CkKkii  and  watcbe* : 


...'  ii.uw.tn 


1.  MS.  710 

1,734,<M 

pnMdto-                                             1 

•as 
as 

11.  OK 

gs 

*l,717 

iisim 

17.  M8 
«8.3BS 

3:!g 

«a,171 

Sis 

137,011 

Ceatnl  Amralcui  BUtM  «Dd  Brlllah  { 

I.  .58. 710 

],7U,aM 

1.;^;;;:= 

50  COMUEBOIAL  BBLATIONS. 

IV. — £zpor(a  of  domMfio  (MTohandiM,  by  arUcIct  and  coHnlriea— Contiaa«d. 

Twolie  monUK  ending  t>w»mb«r— 


Copper, 


l.0Ol{ 
lz29,J01, 773)3 


8.  Ul,  511 

aM,s3J.02a 


»«- {ST.;-. 

Exported  to- 
United  KlDgJoBi {i^'";: 

»~'" te*.;: 

Qermuif {ft*"  " 

Otb«T  Europe {^'"  " 

BritiataMoTth  AaiericB {{b^™" 

Heiioo {iS^;;! 

Sontli  AsmtIm {jj^°*  ■- 

j-p"" CJ"*:: 

Otbar  A»f»  ud  Ocuniea jj"*^*'  -  ■ 

Other  oonntrie. ^i^''- 

Total  imnunafiwtiuwl {{S,**" 

W«»te Ita.. 


Cloth*  (rardB)— 

Caloted 

Unoolored.... 


»,462  1 

IT,  MS   1 

2S,10»,533   1 


"^  •'*■"'!  B,  283, «».  086/ 

■'■'"■'^1,**B.MT,4D9/ 
3,2M.6e.{  ««,JJ^^" 
■a  WW  o»/        1.6S2,7S_, 

il,317,0i:^i     «0,JtsM} 

3,iT8,iw{   5,jr 

1,«2,IB8{       j^^ 

a,6u8( 

1.8»,Mt{.      55  iS 
""{  1 

7  }=».«^T7'(8,awl! 


16,24ll,(m|    ZS5.eSi,151  I      lt,SI2,BI3 


— Eiportodto 
«d  Klngdotn  — 


Mnlcs 

Su  to  Domingo 

PiienoRieo'""'""!!'""!'.'.!'.". 
Other  Wftt  Indies  and  BermndB . . 

Argenttna 

BruU 

Crfombia 

Other  South  Amarlea 

Chin* 


2, 134,  MO 
850,118 
«fl.85T 
101,111 


383,380 
II,U2,1Z0 
1.813,131) 


UNITED    8TATE8   BXPOETB. 
IV.— £xp0rti  o/dontMtfc  merchandise,  bg  artialei  and  ooHntriM—Cou tinned. 


AcUclH  nnd  omulria. 

Tv«lvo  months  rndlng  I>iK«nbf 
laM.                                         IBS 

V«lue«. 

Uauunutnreg  of— ContiDusd. 

!:i!5:!!5 

714,  TOl 
W.OM.OW 
U.K4.W! 
*.Kt,7W 

W7S.71S 

wt;i7« 

748.801 

ii,3Si.eo2 

2,470,435 
813,  Ml 

as:s 

UB,4J0 

„».« 

10.2*5,077 

288,084, 161 

Other  m^nftoturtaol- 

738,  »J 

1      8.143.081 

3.se5,SK 

3.7M,0e2 

E^^to- 

407.087 
18,701 

i.aS:^? 

% 

istIms 

12S,8S0 
I6.J51 

"Km 

CoDtral  AmarlcMi  StaMs  and  British 

w:o2i 

ge.oM 

43:S20 

'S-IS 

310,348 

3,S>S.632 

3. 708, 002 

1R,6<0,00« 

144.041 

100.343 

m.m 

83,400 

2,734.218 

424,810 

^1?^^^^ 

131.  «a 

ISSllTtl 
3,71i 

10. 7M 

823.  IM 
178,38* 

8S.B4 
328!  288 

32:  K7 

145:430 
4.109 

a.  044 

''S^-?i? 

''I^JS 

CsDtrmI  American  SKt«a  and  Britiab  Hon- 

0M47 

"t^ 

U8,]S8 

4.837,544 

561,040 

5,130,540 

TShen.  TeKCtable,  and  (oxllle  srasHS.  mana 
ttotnna  ut: 

402,1110 

if; 

■.BM,S« 

11,082,82* 

580,737 



2,«70.431 

itUoltM"  prior  to  Jolf,  1807. 


COMMEBCIAL   RELATIONS. 

IV. — Exporia  of  domtttic  »ere\andiu,  bg  arlicfet  and  con 


Artlolea  snd  coantrtea. 

....Ita.. 

1S» 
11.1B2,8T3 

8. 

Values.' 

ss 

J8,2«7 
17,8Sa 

ga,m 

IM.TW 

(') 

•73.U1 

aH),»4i 
(') 

ding  Dewmb. 

ISO 

QuMltltlea. 

I,3W,>M 

■.1I7.3M 

4,034.  808 
1,«74,8K 

21,635 
28,434,02! 

Valaea. 

Cod,  haddock,  liaka,  Bud  poll 

347,1(72 

Pink  led— 

Mackerel 

....lb... 

4»,828 

84] 341 

3,851,818 
338.818 

Caoiied  Sah,  otlier  thnn  salmon  a 

nd  a).rll- 

BheUflsh- 



Slf'SS 

6.2S4.aM 

4.832,780 

.-.■.■iffi:; 

PrnlUauduDta: 

Appt™.  dried _. 

ApplH,  graen  or  ripe 

W,*85,879 
1,1I7,7U 

l.I»S.B7a 
1,«57,ST7 

si,e»i,a2o 

i,ue.2is 

'■Si 

....llw.. 

% 

'12,034,  lie 

.1,64«.»74 

2.i£:m 

I,S18,MT 

**>>^_p™^«^^ 

8. 820.225 

8,188.700 

Jt^iwnedtfw- 

3, 194.  aw 

«B5;874 

887,788 
8H103 

AS 

8,3SS 

3E,aia 
IMIO 
14,  sag 

sss 

:;pE 

Cralnl  American  Slaleg  and  Brltfah  1 

40.848 

ass 

s« 

8,820,22S 

: .: 

CI 

FaruidfurakiDR: 

United  Kingdom 

2.E35.9Z7 
TT.OTI 

12|t2I 
241.  IM 
12,SiB 

a,SlT,Jl:2 

iil&aa 

M;344 

Biftiai  North  Amatloa ; 



3.4S0.W3 

3.13B.S0a 

£5? 

iBetnninl  under  "Alio 
■K«lum.;d«BdPr-Allu 
■NatwpAraiBlf  atated 

S''^'^ 

SPSS 

mJ^.UH 

I„ 

glc 


XTNITED    STATES   BXPOET8.  53 

—Rrportt  of  dotnetlia  nerchandUe,  bn  arlicles  and  connlriel — Coat[nneiI. 
I  Twelve  months  ending  DeMmbet— 


"T.sJftsr: 

i.!iJ:J}S 

1,215:455 



1,11s.  252 

1,281,558 

Gloe do... 

181,033,380 

2,854.353 

182:833 

1,  MB.  334 

m.m 
i,m.im 

•^:Hi:SJ? 

2.878.800 

UB.178 
1.857,  5a 

1,288.282 

i,ie8.s» 

138.788 
1,889:514 

1.482.182 

l,SM,2aS 

478.  BOO 
884;  4S8 

288.734 
^197 

as!  094 

487 
5.121 

7,870 

482  S86 

H.y'. Wn«. 

10,482 

11 

us!  iM 

B8,tB4 

859,873 

Eid«  tna  akin*,  nlfaer  than  fan  (pound*) : 

581,108 

'sob,  570 
8,232.321 

4,300 

l.VSO 
1.008 

1.288 

732,830 

Ueutrnl  AnHrican  StaM^Bntl^h  BoD- 

42,i»9.iea 

3.481.384 
<5,4M 

18,778.081 

J^.^ 

"■^ulKS-^U'^d™ 

]3,8»,3gl 
484, 11* 

28;s2i 

i 

lii 

43;  448 

1,338,781 
M,8<6 

oloM 

150 

MI 
3;  274 

10,2e8.«S 

302,878 

24.880 

724,371 

SO 

ri 

0.877 
18.502 
481,085 
28,571 

1,170 

1,493,471 

2,285 

1'S 

14,877,130 
2S,422 

1,438,708 

11.802,201 

1,8™,  831 

i« 

S3.0BO 

27,080 

L    -«■.•" 

StSC-'r--:::;--;:'^:: 

281.  WW 

188.131 

412.827 

,^-!. 

1.888,404 

1.7H«3 

■       CI 

•130,488 

Ilkr 

}       182,887 

tide."  prior 

180.111 

-^=^=.-= 

'  BotnTDod  ondoT  "AU  other  nn 

4.  July,  1887. 

COUHERCIAL   RBLATIONB. 
IV. — Export!  of  domealie mfrebandite,  bs  mtiele*  and  ooHntria — Contiiine<'t. 


Twe 

TO  monlhg  e 

diag  Decemb. 

^ 

AitldM  knd  o<niati1r>a. 

ISH. 

1897. 

QiuintitiM. 

Tnluo-. 

Qnantltiu. 

VbIqob. 

DDiSrs^™ 

t391,270 
22:1.679 

m'.wo 

J87;«8 
130[tU 

aisiifis 

41728 

isi.aai 

45.721 

(s:jib 

io«,Mi 

23«,354 

338,003 

85. 4M 
303,058 

Ce.(»lA««i«nSt>M';AdUHU.hHoi.- 

1I9;2S8 
140,839 

73,  MO 

X7in,s8a 

3.083,900 

11,018 

38.1,1. 

7,533 

Plgh™- 

}        Ba,o;i 
7,  m  4M 

19,K5.«0a 

I.TM,77» 
*.1«,1I7 

1S,8M 

043.022 

{         .'"^ 

209. 2»5 
3,059,715 

458,185 

150,807 

1,0M,083 

S«n>p  and   old,  fit  odI;  for  remuiurac- 

■ 

Bariron 11».. 

Bk  or  Toil  of  iiteal.  other  than  wlre..ni>. . 
Ban  or  ralU  Tor  ralKraya— 

281,  5«» 
I8.S81 

(') 

48.005 

1,708,  0B5 
m.B07 

10.  OSS,  375 
87.733,M9 

5,413 

123,484,960 

9.001,447 
11,304.821 

'4, 14* 

IDSixO 
44.754 

gXXfei":":::::::::::;:;:;;[S:: 

StaeeuandplatM- 

fe:::::::::::-:::::::::::::::!S:: 

175,709 

Ti.^,ut„i.™piu,»„aui^™ 

176 

Car  Wheel. No.. 

2.35»,S29 
138.1(52 

'^'i£ 

BuilderK'  Iiardware  and  uwa  and  twla- 
Loclt.,   hingea,  and    other   bulldBin' 

3,787,880 
2,362.573 

4,937,757 

0,140,253 

'•SSSkL^ 

i,sie.4S3 

513;  OM 

173,081 
719.07; 

TtIioo 

17,  W3 
79, 124 

1,589,490 

803,196 

"ESSaS-r.."™- •""""•'' 

'^'^ 

OUuTWaatlDdlMaodDormada 

I,  Google 


UNITED  STATES  EXPOBT9.  55 

IV. — Export*  of  ifoMMlic  wtrchandUe,  hg  ctrUele*  and  mrhMm— ContfnDcd. 


ArUcIn  mid  ooiintriH. 

IBM. 

qiiuiiit<».      viUDt.. 

im. 

(JuanlltlM. 

TalDM. 

E»  ported  to^-ContlDiml. 

28*;  m 
2S3|^4B 

26:  TOT 

alias 

^S-IS 

5-S 

ia.iu 

«,1W,!S3 

<.«(>,iMa 

""S^SiT*'™:."!'.'^'.!'- 

'I' 
l»l).IB8 

<aiT,4IH 

^"^^^^^tr^J!'.'!- 

1,031.  US 
WI.14B 
4«4.T88 

sia.Hs 
se.isi 

gg.Beo 

■•!« 

a.  Ml 

,S:S; 

p 

24.183 

iia,sn 

Cenlnl  Amerjun  State*  BDd  British 

•^a 

li-S 

,S:S 

"'S 

3,W1.1(W 

>.1W,1«I 

(') 

15.  JM 
S,B«,Z7S 

mJt** 

SteuD  eii([1iieB,  and  pBtn  of  (nnniberl— 

SIB 

HI 

•RUT 

*a! 

Contnl  AbwtIcui  »M*a  uil  Brltlih 

8.810 

'■"tS 

ButoDonlQHo 

Cabk 

OtborHonUi'AiL^ria 

iSilU 

>  Sot  wpanldf  aliUd  prior  to  Jul;.  VXI. 


."Cdogic 


56  COHHBBCIAL  BELATIONB. 

IV.—StparU  of  iomettie  mtriAandite,  bg  artielta  and  gouiiIHm— CoDtini 


ArtialM  uid  oonutrin. 

IBM. 

IW. 

Qoautitie..        Value.. 

Quutitle*. 

Vtlm. 

UwibiDery.  muliiosa,  and  part>  of— Con- 

"ssr"-*""""'-  . 

*3.753 

.^s; 

«KJ 

l,HS,91S 

18,1%,  S71 

lltUiudipikMdKnuidO: 

}    ».iei.m 

158,  TW 

£.» 

MM,  113 

s,m.ax 

8a,771.21« 

1  i:,eis.s7ft 

V      7,l»8,5« 

^^ 

(') 

tToe 

ToUl  IrOD  Kod  >I«el.  etc..  not  IdcIdi). 

u.sTO,iie 

^Iver: 

1       (OS,  Ml 

«l,5»7 

em,  Ml 

L«ii».oh>iiddien,«Dd  all  other  d«vlcM  for 

Ta(.8M 

^ 

^p£fi^srr'5'.rr.^i: 

•ie.8M.4«! 

4M.1M 
1        1W.877 

'7,TIi,eM 

Tb'SJ 

Ml.nj 

«3,J» 

'n'sarKffl^'-. 

"■as 

'■SS 

■■sS 
ffil 

MO,' 21 1 

iiim 

-11 

U,tM7 

1 

4,«(n;«8s 
u',ms 

SI.  DOS 
1,207,359 

*J,»».TiS 

^SBS'S'" 

s.oai.aie 

•.»3t.«0 

10,3««,SW 

B«po«^to- 

T.3Se,MS 

■  Not  Mpuatglj  atatod  prior  to  Jnlr,  MM. 

■  Hot  MuiMalf  itatad  prior  to  JbIj.  1M7. 
'  Put  of  thli  ii  (DKdgn  bad,  retamed  bf  o 


11  b;  mlMoke  M  donuatla  lead,  prior  to 


UBITED  STATES  EXP0BT8.  57 

lV,—Eif«rU  0/  iomettio  merehan4itt,  bjf  ariioUt  and  MHnlHM—CoDtiuneil. 


Twel«nHn.th.eBdtoBD™=b«- 

Artiol™  .nd  conntrtM. 

UM. 

QDIUllilt».    {       TllUH. 

(tDUtltle*.  1    Value*. 

Luther,  other— Continued. 
Biporltd  to-Cantlnned. 

B83.m 

■•ao,2»j 

4.S7S 



B,0S1 
1IS,SM 

10,08* 

B.JM 

m.108 

^ffi 

■    ''"^^n^il'^gS™ 

~~n 

MS.OM 

K.W 
N.Kl 
■31,748 

«;soo 

23,908 

tas,K>8 

113;  202 

«<,Z3« 
2,l»g 

>23.028 

11 

i.'i'g.tjsr.':*:-."'."!* 

72.  SM 

1.  AM,  801 

1.088.0U 

t30,KW 
770.210 

2S2.0M 

18.gn.4BT 

J 

1M;oJ6 

110. 500 

"-'!."2^ d„.. 

41S.32T 

826.  MS 

Bll.tMl 
76,»4T 

Kn,ias 
l»l.ltl 

•SS! 

U7,884 

KuUe  UHl  atotw.  ud  mnaActiiTM  of: 

72, «» 

swim 

80,770 

•■LI:  SI 

i,i5i,oei 

1.I81.0U 

M.i«b» 

70,(00 

IS.  US 

SM.ne 

»T0,1« 

W,M* 

1,200,018 

1,2SB,»I0 

r  "All  attiiir  Dnenumeratod  artklM  "  pilor  to  Jnlj,  UM. 


58  COMMERCIAL    RELATIONS. 

IV. — Export*  oj  dotantio  mcrthatidUe,  by  arllola  and  ooHntrlM — ContiDQ«d. 


QiutDliUaa.        Vslnn.        QnantltlM.        Tilan 


r,  tarpDntinn,  nndpltcli  (bamla)— 
i«iiUns  and  pitch 


ftoDta  DoTaLnga 

Cnha 

Poeito  Rloo 

Otiier  Weat  iDdioa  sr 


Other  roiintrlct 

Total  ToalD,  tu,  oto 

TiiTpentin«,  ■plriM  of  (gnlloDB)— 

tTDitwl  Khigitoin 

CBrnmny 

OlherEitrope 

Ilritlali  Marlh  AmaciRB 

Cenlnil  Amerlcui  UtntHiMid 


llrtllHh  AiiBlnlaoin. 
Other  Aula  Hiiil  Oral 

Afric* 

OUior  oooutrloii 

Total 

Tot«l  iihikI  Blures 


1,»I,2TS 
G8«,SIS 


182.  lOT 

2,058 

436 

K.JSg 

2,  era 
«,22a 

S2.3SI 

oioai 
siasi 


Ollcolieaiidirila 
OotMHi  need.  ■ 
Flaietod  or  U 

ToUl-. 


17,1714,728  I      U,H9,23B   I 


Osnnuiy 

OlJier  Eqtom 

British  IS'Drth  AmeHu 

WeatluillBauiil  UemnuU 

'  BMnnwd  imd(r  "All  other  n 


385,  MS,  KM 

2«ft,'3«e,«04 

IM.  801,028 

1.  too,  181 

12, 743.  U2e 


17,Dai  I      lU,!i5B,[>80 


i'.  m.  en 

1.481,  >IE 
"  prior  to  Jul;,  lt9T. 


UNITED   STATES  EXPORTS. 
IV. — HzporU  ofdomesiie  niereluindUe,  bg  orHolei  and  coui 


rtrj— Coatmaet.. 


Article*  u.1<HmDtrlM. 

18M. 
qoantltle*.        Vnliiix. 

387.123             tt.Mi 
104.722                  KS 

18»T. 

Quantitiee. 
47^708 

TaJuBS. 

Oil  uke  ud  oll^ako  rihI  (pODDd.j-CiHit'il. 
KiporU  to  (poDiidW  -CoDtlnued. 

SoBtbAnwric* 

mhirMnntrloa 

»,0I« 

Total  oU Mke and oilake men) 

ori7,278,723 

n.  149, 230 

.160,827.084 

>0,««,«« 

Oilclnth.: 

'.\r.% 

1 

Oil*: 

818,  MH 

7i;42« 
118.51)8 

1«,718 

ss 

1,981,  «SS 

007,  3eu 

4,224,077 
I.O00,M8 

tW,8M,S38 

■  IgilSO 

7.«90,«» 

4,2K:103 

19«,2«0 

Mli»nil,cTiiile.ii»;la<l[nt!  alt  n*Riral  oilB, 

«,0».7B7 

'■S;S 

200,000 

277:714 
2DiD00 

118,133,118 

«.  032. 002 

13,704,  4?n 
804,440,322 
62,070,332 

Uincnl,  reflnnl  or  mamirachinxl.  Dot  to- 
NspGthw.  <nc)u<lTng  all  lighter  prod- 

13,  MO,  7S7 
ms.  070, 407 
BI,704.»13 

*b:77o;M7 

0,731.821 

823.422.137 

217. 112.  ass 

«.813.01Z 
130.484,4m 
238.  IK.  839 
10,229,250 

1,388.530 

323!  «2 

25l!t9S 
4,018.084 

lo;Ti4,ri3l 
1,132.907 
10,703.704 
32,^018 
20,713,814 
42,«0fi,S17 
17,078,281 
39.975,223 

13,803,409 
990,25.1 

"'1:1 

180,  S7I) 

"ii 

33,501 
1.2731481 

';Bz 

21814!  040 
S,4R2.jro 
3,827.483 
1.02S.0I4 
8.3.-W.4M 

27.643 

870,  H30.  060 

12;  fa  000 
137.  348,  089 
203,108.581 

10,616.879 

1,034.790 

..Si 

».^r7^8lB 

s;»o3:*«» 

lis 

13.746,030 

-^■■-^ 

Conlral  AnHiTlun  MOtFs  juid  Brttisli 

118,434 

182,  51S 

Otbw  West  IndlM  aii.l  Eermudii 

324,270 

Total  mlnraal  all  (mt  InaluiUnE  tttl- 

823.421137 

B7.fl«,W7 

870,830,080 

'^^^'''^!'!'^.'^!r.^£C.' 

12.417 

2a,MI7 

»I,<MI 

385.000 

'"SS^^uS^""-'*'"'  "- 

67. 028, 984 

64.0«,181 

COMHKRCIAL   RELATIONS. 
lV.-~-ExporU  ofdomciHo  merDhaiidi$e,  bi/  arOele*  and  coDntrhi — CoDtinn«d. 


TwelvB  month.  o.<liogDe«n,b«- 

ArtlslM  ud  unintrlaa. 

QoKitltl*.. 

7,'b3I;312 
1S,7S5 

V.loei. 

QiinnUllH. 

ii;4*6;Teo 

1,908.830 
'331; 831 

i.esrlsoi 

M,851 
t:74S 

743,  812 

aao^osi 
38.  em 

TMm.. 

"'^?^. 

a,188i2Gl 

t.*ss 
aLa.9»T 

»Me,T«» 

SOS,  787 

45S.78E 

CflirtnJ  ARwricHD  Slatea  ftiul  lirlti>l> 

2.003 
322.  8K 

cSI^^IT;::::::::::::::;:::;:::; 

2,180 

other  We.t  Indie,  nnd  Boraudft 

033.  DM 
40.IJM) 

M»,7n 

n*.«oe 

109.751 

8».e7S 
25,211 
2,030 
122.  M2 

187,852 

182,570 

e»,782 

21,607,»IB 

5.T85.812J 

33,181,493 

PeppsriDlut Ib».. 

B2,U5 

3S,*1fi 

us,  MS 

IS*,  we 

610,340 

109,  Ml 

41,028 

S,  8 14,  SIT 

78,803 

a,Tia;e«7 

887.985 

eST,»83 

PbPmI.«.K1i><(- 

PrCntinK  pB|wr IIm,. 

r«''.th5rr'r."'!.!"::!."".'r.:;:.::::;::::-. 

.;;:z:::: 

S5.0K 

(') 

105.91(2 
2,840,014 

■51,583,805 

1.32T,127 

2,837,871 

^IM^^s,™.'.^''.'!".: 

TS.TSS.W4 
I,1W,7«« 

iaia8S.EGa 
as:  tea 

1. 863,991 

20,498 
153,  Till 

148.  «88 
8S,S71 

81.992.399 

ilmoia 

19,  438.  888 

■'•■ss 

483.  IIS 
S.I18,4TE 

212] 8!S 

3.301: 588 
2, 884; all 

an.e\a 

3,188,080 
100.144 

TSS.U83 
2,817 

20,019 

Ceatnl  Americaa  »talM  and  llilUiib  lion- 

1,228 

T75,0TT 

S3, 158 

112, 618.872 

4.  sea.  we 

i38.oae.iTi 

S,»3,0»l 

aii,i4s 

190,710 
4Tl,8Ig 

•KotiapanMy  iut.diwlarli>Jiily,  ISST. 


..,iz...,CoogIc 


DHITED   STATES   EXPORTS. 
lV.—£xport»  ofdomtitic  nerokand'ue,  by  articles  and  comb (n'M— Continued. 


Too 

vo  moiilfaa  ei 
ValoM. 

»3,4T4,TO7 

3m'.  m 

m7«5 

"■"4 

2,115 

33,100 

21.208 

11.824 
12.143 

70,083 

492,200 

248 

ding  Dewnib. 
180 

20.555,088 

5.4w;wi8 

732:400 

los:  287 

2,W8 

'lis 

78.  814 

187;  488 
8,245 
2U.W7 
182.590 
801.389 
4,0*8,804 

TaluM. 

*^^i^^'gU     

a8,Bei,048 

a!  728,' 020 
S,302,S3»I 

23S,5M 

ZCS,3W 
75,ei8 

142.028 
84.7B( 

m.aa 

•■'IS 

-US 

478,817 

55,1)01 

Ontnl  Aimrtaui  tHatM  uid  Bii  tbh 

'■'.", 

37,a-.4 

323. 7B7 

Bl,168,»27 

5,335,283 

42,804.831 

Fnali  (pooods)— 

282,848,885 
22S;473 

32,477,747 

279.515,512 

5:S 

22,271,488 

Total 

282.925,488 

22,4118,251 

179.882,690 

22,208,328 

SslUd    or    pkkM.    and    other    cured 

'SSS-::::;:;::;:.::::::: 

84,  WW.  787 
««4,B2I) 

'■ffi:S 

42.814,008 

i,130.S85 

Totol 

Ki,  893.  sue 

4,707,094 

43.885,317 

'2,241,568 

^^^irc'"- 

50.187.808 

8.303! -50 
8,342,0« 
5,788,618 

4H>D 

ssa'.ooi 

4,305,178 

'277,151 
23,300 

2,  907,  280 
338:208 
25S;i00 

"S 

21272 
388.488 
4,881 

8o!253 
18,784 

' 158:  100 
4,290,470 

890,728 

4s;mo 
5,|:| 

282:953 
'738:300 

9.7.705 

222,008 

CaDtnlAmerlcui  states  and  lirillah 

6,019 

Cdombta' 

12,818 

la 

85,993, 298 

4.707,004 

43,«as.317 

Tkllow  (pouDdsl— 

2B.2W,7M 

io;  918;  618 

14,000.093 
«8«.8« 

2.757,174 

1, 126, 881 
878,680 
423:231 
S50.589 

2,160,512 

Centtal  Amerioaa  SUteaanl  Brillah 

94  000 

WflTliV, 

211:743 

62  COHMERCIAI.   RELATIONS. 

IV.—EjjiiirU  of  dometiic  merohaniUe,  by  aiticla  and  eotmtriet — Continued. 

TwflLve  RioDlba  oodloj;  Decambor—- 


Ueil  )iroi1iicl<— Coiilluued. 
Bcnf  producta — Uontlnuod, 
Tallow  (poiunl«)— CuLtiii 


Saoto  DoDii 

Cob» 

PnortuBIco 

Other  Wo»t  liiiliM  aad  BermtHla  . . 

BtmII 

Colomblm 

Other  South  AmoricB 


l.efl],113 

157]  Sit 

U3.T54 


82,125 
10,724 


lioB  iiroducta — 
Dncon  (pounds)— 

lTDi(«d  Elngiloni  .. 


IM,  57!.  780 


a&,lSl,312  ; 
BJ.  31s,  749 
H,37B,M0  { 

281,720  I 

SD.43S  . 

10,707.137 

B17,1W1 

!iM,a3a 

16,747,88a 
2D,9S<I 
<ue,!14 
IS,OM 


lU, 


20.S53 


301 


ih  North  AmoriFK 


Other  Wott  Indiua  nnil  Benuwla . 

cuiumbio"  "!""-!"' .1 !  1 !  ii;i ; " 

Other  800th  Amori™ 

Hri  tisiV  Ai'iiijsifwin" !  1 !!;!;;!;!! ! 


t,  710,  T84 
'J78, 41,^ 
1,253,215  I 

IBO.  102  I 

58;  454 
5.740  I 


Total :.... 

rork  (IKinBds)— 

iiilUal  or  piokial .. 


130,912.852 
315.345 


15.224.842  I  11I,»5I 

IB,  IBI  4, 18! 

3, 204,  MS        S8, 704 

3,223,147        72,  DID,  BSD  I 
607,074        2:l,3»e,9i 


S,  853, 183 
1,384.4m 


UHITED   8TATEB  EXPORTS. 
IV. — EiporU  of  iomt*lie  mtrekandUe,  6jf  articU*  ami  coi 


>  Ma — C  nil  tin  (1  ed. 


AtUelMMideciimtrfn. 

Tw 
18! 

S4.0M) 

2W.O0O 

3. 871,  BUO 

24,  198,  515 

SBIISM 

5,  i3si  sua 

1M,767 
100,300 
107.860 

ValiK-8. 

'■'is 

1:i 

"'sis 

145,877 
01,904 

er— 

ValoM.  ' 

UtiK  |inidi«U— CnntlDiied. 

EijMrtiMl  (o  (pDundf)  -Contlnnnl. 

f3.t5e 
10, 7N 

K,"""""'"'"™"^- 

4,870 

7!.  048.  580 

3.853.181 

20,732,100 

83;  W.-!;  570 
4,»64,444 

S,04«.»10 

*'3w'r" 

20,4a«:oo-J 

li  232i  540 

„.*:S 

1,087;  180 
»-i,811 

10,700,150 
1,530,730 
8,324.036 
4,H44,O03 
245.782 

120.685 

*;7w 

720,102 
i:i(i,rw 
«7»,2S3 
20,  M2 
72,001 
2,051 

203,  293,  205 

20S!  21o!  201 
12l,««5.250 
1.252,008 

a;S^ 

i;  533!  187 

4.2H8.0(>3 
'km!  029 

6.263,871 

Centml  AiDorieui  Statu  uul  Britiuli 

M«ten,™ 

Ui;6S 

21,801 

231.115 

306.088 

OUwi  WCHt  iDdlea  aiid  IhmiDilii . . . 

6»,  320, 203 

29,831,300 

0.10.  wo.  oil 

15,308,005 
619.088 

3.930,220 

^^«^.ol«^Unl.«..tc.> {b... 

0,OW,MS 

lit,  170, 025 

0.510,242 

*33,MO 

7,  551, 109 
801,740 

788.725 

**'~ot!ttr'r.'?r.!r."^!:: 

-  --— = 

370,183 

120. 08«.  207 

8.0M,2S3 
27;734:e.» 
00, 601,  ]6g 
10, 020, 2M 

i;6i7:B3ft 

2.805 

2.510,040 

280,174 

8,^^Mll0 

i.72B;i3fl 

1,  H90,  43« 

1.387 
250,709 

3i;4i7 

122.055,011 

''SS^S.IgSS,'"!^ 

7.400,705 

73!  707!  038 
0,813,036 
891,878 

''II 

202!  027 

,r.- 

568.017 

w;a3s 

Ontnl  AmerfoiD  SUto«  ud  ItHtliili 

oiw  WM't'i^dj;;';nd 'iticV^'iid;:: : : :. 

iaa 

120,88«,2<7 

8,255.819 

122,055,011 

2. 413;  281 

-  Batter  (pcnndi)— 

18.6^.412 

2.^8.203 
3.140.040 

.1,406,  M7 

2,4(8, 987 
204,193 

10.312,721 
1,228,790 

3!  507!  171 

iBrltUtaltartli'A^eriii^ 

532,000 

64  COHHEKCIAL  RELiTIONB. 

IV.—ErporU  ofiimmaa  mmAandUe,  bjr  aiUclm  and  ooHslrfu— Contianed. 


Artif  lfl«  And  coDntrlea. 


I'rovliloiu,  (wmpriilDK  m> 

ncta— CaniluntdT 
Dairy  prodnaU— CoDtlnn 
Butler  (pounds)— Cont 


Othar  Wmt  Indies  lUid  Btniniidk.  ■ . 


uU  .. 


China 

.Upnn 

OlW  Ailnand  Ootanlc*.. 

Africa 

Other  CQuntriM 

Total 


Other  Wet t  Indies  uid  Benanda... 


Othar  Boath  AmociM... 

China -  

Japan. 
Other  A 


onths  ending  December- 


Values.       Qoan  titles. 


Cheese  (paundsl— 

United  Kingdom 

British  SorihAmoriea".*.'.;.'.;!" 

Central  Amerioan  States  and  British 


lDe.288 
181,873 


It,  390, 228 

3,Bn.«88 

1T1.1» 


(t.tat 

7,438 
10, 933 


foaCGis 

SI 
1, 170,3*1 


Total  piovlsfoiu.  et< 

■niokiUTer 

:ice  bran,  meal,  find  pc4lsh. . . 


Flaiwed  or  linseed 

Timethf 

Other  BTus  aeeda 

All  other 

Total 

Doited  SlnKdom 

France 


l,fiZ6,7W 

ID,  HO,  403 


ia,ui,iM 

30,718,033 
3,031,  lis 
lS,5SS,8tS 


ll,5M.«H  1 115,278,037 

(I)  12 

97.ftl«  3,7 


807,818  i 

208,102  ' 

3.188,002  I 

808,380  j 

J       «2*,238  ;{ 

6,238,373  '. 


IB,  Bfli.  use 

12!  308^  203 


12,  TM 
22,175 
21.813 


PaettoKioo 

Other  West  iDdlea  and  Benn 

AcgBntiaa 

>BMDraedander"All 


2.733 


nametated  arUcIe* ' '  prior  to  July,  US7. 


UMITED  STATES  EXPOKT8.  65 

IV. — EjrpirrU  of  doMtttic  nerdiaudiie,  iy  orliolw  awl  aoiinlrU* — ContUiaecl. 


T*elY«moDtb>er 

dtaBDwembor- 

Articlta  ud  canutriH. 

YiJn™. 

vja™. 

'*ii;^ra..M,»,. 

3 

MM 
Stso 

11.  in 

2.072 

S,!38,*7a 

3,171,088 

Z^ 

237,136 

""S^oilet^r^ 

iTO,affl 

073^030 

Olbet lb... 

U.33S,IWT 

20,107,733 

1,1»,T» 

I.IV7.3I1 

US,  171 

w,»i 

y.333 

l>piriu,dUtmed  Ipnwr  gallauil : 

^^^ 

i           3M.I10 

W,7I1 
782,  MJ 
M7.MS 

23.7IS 

M,172 
1.080,B71 

»7.U1 
38, 3M 

I       m,ot6 

3S 

Other.  laolDdfDg  fat,  DMitnl.  or  »■ 

Whtoky- 

33S,iao 

i.m.vM 

1,7*0,OT7 

2.000,001 

1,711,337 

u.m.m 

l,0«8.7Sl 
810.371 

80,700,210 

'■S^-?w 

sugjr^d™!*—. 

l,l»g.M5 

31. 2» 

r      7,510,302 

670,025 
310,007 

ab^iw;:;;::;:;:;::;::::;::;:;;;:!::: 

^"'^iSS'^ISSSf"-      .. 

136.070 

i,s6i.Kn 

IWSM 

lira) 

£,KM98 

'.1 

133',  MB 
8,7»I 

220 
Z,180 

71,  m 

31,013 

^S 

00,  OH 

_;« 

'lS7 

1,10*.  Oil 

111.  MS 

1,015. 103 
712,801 

>e,2}7 

1.076 

i:\11 

CcBtnl  Amerlcim  BCMca  mwl  British 

OUwr^Ht&dUai^dB^^'i 

S.S 

1.304.090 

10fc213 

8.178,210 

110,  m 

0. 238, 877 

m.vn 

S33,2»2 



],8M,08E 

ZOO.  581 

28t.03a 

'  Betunwd  ludor  "All  sther  dim 

ieto."  prior 

IbJuIj.  1807. 

Sic 


COHUEBCIAL  BELATIOM8. 
IV.— £zp«r(«  »/  domettic  merckatidUa,  bg  arttclei  and  countrUi — Cootinaed. 


Ti™ 

vomoothie 

ding  Dooembor— 

Artloln  and  comilxlea. 

ise 

1807. 

QiuntltlM. 

QmntltlH. 

V»lue«. 

282. 718.717 
17,SU,«aD 

»2S.817,07S 

271,120.884 
9,»45,0M 

«22,6S!.S04 

ToUl 

300.0*7,687 

24,052,832 

281,071,421 

22,700.150 

•KwfiJSS"'" 

S8,S11.0ei 
Sfl,  155,234 

«U,  8)7, 120 
101,»7.W0 
12,102,  J55 

Ml,«l 
l.tf;,2« 

j:oj»;«o 

7«,4S3 

uS:S 

2n,e7i 

1.M3,W1 
in!  803 

2,296,755 
3g,7M 

8.40S,G2r> 

A  lis;  050 
T,MO,0»B 
1,206.344 

A  2117 
116,328 

11 
W, 

81,642.730 
20,  012, 174 

0«,o«iK4es 

88,080,731 
12,373,800 

130.948 

2)744;  179 

•78.021 
1,878.206 

3.314,432 

1,  ate,  618 

CmtrJ  Ammi™  Stat«  and  Britlili 

1^^ 

1-T. 

mIsm 

286,705 

300,047,087 

24,002,382 

281,074,422 

22. 790. 160 

ClgiOT...'. M.. 

ClgantlH M.. 

830^281 

1,787;  054 
[    2,943,072 

1,087 
1      6,048.280 

42,228 

4.7»,8»S 

4,000.704 

Eiportedto— 

1,634.802 

300,714 

63; «» 

70.871 

u.vn 

49.843 
170.783 
77,937 
1.888 

.!:S 

313.783 

110,  ass 

358,101 

'■ts 

356.410 
•4,107 

Cenlnl  AmeiicsD  Stutea  ud  BritUb 

™Sf 

1.050,265 

"t^ 

4.746.99G 

T 

132. 807 

ISJfo 

302,428 
828,308 

421,812 

VeBBUbl»i«(bll.hfll»)i 

■SB 

192.  OK 

904,  IM 

1,207,823 
88.070 

60«;4oe 

1.019,902 

2,511.008 

090 
150 

••iZ 

1,362 

180,414 
i:7W 

800 

lJS,72g 

y*^ 

188,161 

UNITED  STATES  BXFOBTa 


IV. — jBxporIt  of  donuilie  merckaHdiee,  iy  artietet  and  eountriei — CoIitiDU«d. 


Twdv«  month.™ 

diugDectmb 

r- 

18M. 

Qiuntlttu. 

V.111M. 

T.I11M. 

ill:^ 

116,737 
«1,»84 

14Q;141 

•ia,5«4 

WilM.. 

M^*;^ 

81.(117 

14,  «W 
!,1I»,W1 

Total 

Jli.OM 

1           678.621 

Wood,  and  lUBiifKtimn  oT: 

>23,B]3 
E.D02,SS5 

3, 483.608 

Ml,  OSS 

3.  53;;  Ml 

l,>34,Zgt 
3.021,  780 

7,881,888 

"BSSf&™ 

■■Kffi 

as; 

M.773 

S,8S« 

14.fi33 

48;  MS 
Z3fi,8MI 

::Si 

1.271.704 

Oatnl  Ammeu  8UM»  ud  Brlliah 

28.874 

e:7«! 

80.451 

7,Ml.«8S 

•giSS 

11,Z2S.W7 
B8S,II78 

8«S,S28 

7B1.B!8 

U,«lll.S7S 

W3,m 

^^.SSiiSJ,^'?- 

Hi!! 

i 

loiios 

M,284 

2,8(I7.I»7 

..is; 

B7a,»0fl 
101,41(1 

'BM 

131,  sa7 
771,482 
1,088,185 

74U,B72 

t:S 

651,833 
818;  UO 

151, 8e2 
M.m 

7i;W8 
8.882 
*:774 

« 

as 

5,M4 

18,' 7M 
18,074 

so!  003 

g  075 

778;  147 

»08,31» 

Cfotna  ABerleau  SUM  ind  BtiOah 

Slh^W^'bidle.  u»lB.nnad.  ...:.'. 

"•■"» 

T»1.5!8 

11,610,575 

003,112 

ssr "■ 

S>,KtO 

577,715 

I    3,12«,7«3 

^7O«,80» 

411.233 

51,770 

88,180 

^X;~;::::"::::;;::::::::::s:: 

nt.m 

558,500 

COHHEBCIAL   BELATIOMa 
IV. — £x^l«  ofdoniMlio  marotaMdiH,  hg  articUf  and  ommtrirt — Contioned. 


Twelve  uontlu  ending  December- 

IBM. 

1887. 

Valt>e<. 

QuentiUea. 

Yaluea. 

Wood,  ud  mMiiifsolnreo  of-(!on«nned. 

s«o,&ie 

SW.3M 

IS3,S28 
174.333 

ia;7u 

M,1U 
20,314 
IM.W 
81,  DOB 
MiMl 

113^707 

is:  MS 

i>,72a 
aaseo 

155,104 
^809 

m.!^ 

SS  jSiSiS  BOUi'^d  Miiii 

54,"  120 

121,  M3 
TO,  574 

i 

^'^ 

S,4B»,085 

3,888,958 

280,023 

as 

259,307 
242, 188 

TrfinniiiR^  molding*,  and  oUer  houM  fln- 

Woodpalp lbs. 

(') 

■20,177.004 

»*,711,711 

40, 880, 798 

*^-SEr... 

3,0C3,7W 
%ST8,>13 

11 
"1 

8,008 

3«».>8S 

».  ist.ua 

g«8,8«e 

1.055,027 

c^«tjj^ ywdB.. 

288.202 

853,600 

SK 

214,780 
17.510 
54.888 

40»,m 
382,481 

S4t,103 

1,05S,«9« 

Ore Ions.. 

S,0fB 

47,408 

8,200 

111.8U 

*^pififb2t?iuU.,«id  Bh«t. ib«- 

...!?'.'°?::~ 

1, 013, 020 
51.  Ml 

28,490,002 

•■•aig 

Tot«l,  oot  inolading  ore 

1,427,559 

AU  other  utlolM 



Total  value  of  nporU  oT  doiHatlo 

Mt,»0.080 

' 

1.079,883.018 

58.707,010 

gSf,S 

00,177,321 

21,510,820 

8e9BH.ieo 

7b;8s;7*b 

'SotwpanMjatMed  prior  to  Jd17,18>7. 


UmrSD  STATES  COMHEBCE. 


CWITED  STATES  COUMEBCB,  1S88-1 


The  trade  of  the  United  States  for  the  flacal  years  18S8-1897  ia  given 
in  ^gnres  pablished  by  the  Treaaiiry  Department,    The  grand  totals 


Tsar  eoAlng  Jdm  30— 

1888. 

188». 

1890. 

1 881. 

•3««,M1.Slt3 

m,flT*,Bi4 

1993. 

iDporti: 

*2u,i>n,eis 

iff  Bm!  674 

•SiSSiSS 

723,9ST,1U 

71S,131.9M 

78ft,  BID.  MB 

8**,MB,ie« 

ElpCrtM: 

•gsgjs 

1S:ffi!S 

SU,!>3.S38 

B72. 270,283 
ia.»10,K7 

■■•aS:!!! 

tK.ai4.tm 
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COHHEBCUL  BELATIONS. 


AFRICA. 


The  foreign  trade  of  the  Continent  of  AAiCa,  for  the  better  compre- 
bension  of  its  value  and  cliaracter,  is  arranged  aoder  geographical 
beadiogs,  viz:  (1)  The  Northern  Division,  beginning  at  the  Canary 
Islands  and  ending  at  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  embracing  the  Canary  Islands, 
Morocco,  Tunis,  Tripoli,  Algeria,  and  Egypt;  (2)  the  West  Coast, 
embracing  Cape  Verde  Islands,  Senegal,  Bathurst,  Sierra  Leone,  Libe- 
ria, Ivory  Coast,  Gold  Ooaat,  Slave  Coast,  Lagos,  IS'iger  Protectorate, 
Old  Calabar,  Cameroona,  Fernando  Po,  Congo  Free  Estate,  and  Angola; 
(3)  Boatb  Africa,  embracing  Cape  Colony  and  If^atal  and  the  interior 
Kepublics  of  the  Orange  I^ee  State  aud  the  South  A&icau  £«public 
(I^nsvaal),  whose  commerce  is  conducted  through  Cape  Colony,  Natsd, 
and  Mozambique.  For  this  reason,  Mozambique,  although  geographic- 
ally a  portion  of  East  Africa,  is  entered  under  South  Africa:  (4)  the 
East  coast,  embracing  Zanzibar,  Madagascar,  Mauritius,  and  K^union. 

As  noted  in  reviews  to  previous  editions  of  Commercial  Relations,  not 
only  does  the  character  of  the  products  composing  the  commerce  of 
these  four  divisions  differ,  but  the  trade  usages  also  diflFer.  The  North- 
em  Division  is  somewhat  Oriental  in  character,  modified  in  French 
Algeria;  the  West  Coast  trade,  depending  to  a  large  extent  upon  the 
tribes,  is  largely  tribal  or  barter  trade;  South  Africa  being  dominated 
by  English  and  Dutch  ways  and  usages,  its  trade  is  European  in  char- 
acter; East  Africa  has  the  tribal  basis  again,  to  a  certain  extent,  bat 
greatly  modified  by  European  domination. 

In  all  Africa,  the  United  States  is  represented  by  only  ten  paid 
consular  offices,  viz:  Cairo,  Gape  Town,  Madeira,  Monrovia,  Mozam- 
bique, Port  Lonis,  Sierra  Leone,  Tamatave,  Tangiers,  and  Zanzibar,* 
many  other  places  being  filled  nominally  by  officers  who  are  paid  oat 
of  their  fees,  which  may  be  said,  in  most  cases,  to  be  no  pay  at  all. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  the  officers 
can  devote  much  of  their  time  to  reports  upon  the  best  means  of  enlarg- 
ing American  trade  in  their  several  districts.  This  ^vill  account  for 
the  very  meager  information  received  by  the  Department  from  Africa. 

According  to  the  returns  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  United 
States  Treasary,  onr  total  trade  with  AJrica  daring  the  fiscal  years  L896 
and  1897  was: 
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The  total  trade,  it  will  he  seen,  amoanted  to  125,270,480  in  1896,  and 
$26,Td4,184  In  1897,  while  that  of  1890  was  only  $12,371,758.  WhUe  thU 
progrea^  eapecially  in  exports,  is  encouraging,  tliere  is  still  mnch  oppor- 
tanity  for  growth. 

The  groaping  of  the  Treasnry  Department  is  not  specific  eoongh  for 
any  review  of  onr  trade  with  Africa  which  would  be  of  use  to  merchants 
and  manafacturers  desiring  to  trade  with  the  several  conntries  and 
colonies.  For  Instance,  the  Treasury  heading  British  Africa  covers 
Cape  Colony  and  Natal,  in  South  A&icaj  Bathnrst,  Sierra  Leone,  lyory 
Coast,  Gold  Coast,  and  Lagos,  etc.,  on  the  West  Coast;  and  Mauriidus, 
etc.,  on  the  East  Coast.  Besides,  it  will  be  noted  that  no  mention  is 
made  of  our  trade  with  the  Sonth  African  Bepabhc  and  the  Orango 
Free  State,  which  is  largely  conducted  through  Cape  Colony  and 
Natal.  Hence,  to  distribute  onr  trade  with  British  Africa  necessitates 
its  rednction  into  as  many  parts  as  there  are  colonies.  In  nearly  all 
other  portions  of  Africa,  a  similar  analysis  of  trade  has  been  found 
necessary,  in  order  to  give  our  importers  and  exporters  an  idea  of  its 
exteut  In  each  place. 

Since  certain  places  are  not  covered  by  consnlar  reports  fh)m  onr  own 
officers,  recourse  has  been  had  to  British  consular  and  colonial  reports, 
which  practically  inclnde  every  point  where  trade  has  found  or  may  find 
lodgment. 

NORTH  AFRICA. 

CANARY  TSLANnS. 

The  imports  and  exports  of  the  Canary  Islands  daring  the  year  1895 
(no  later  figures  for  the  total  trade  being  available)  were:  Imports, 
93,456,427;  exports,  94,246,460;  total,  97,702,875. 

The  latest  year  for  which  the  trade,  by  countries,  is  given  is  1893,  but 
as  the  distribution  for  that  year  will  hold  relatively  good  for  1895,  it  is 
given  herewith: 

Imports  and  txporU  of  fh«  Ctrnarf  ItUmrlt  in  1S9S. 
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The  British  consul,  f^m  whose  report  the  above  figures  are  taken, 
says  that  the  imports  &om  Oreat  Britain  are  somewhat  misleading,  in 
the  fact  that  the  imports  of  British  coal  are  indnded,  whereas  the 
gnlater  portion  thereof  was  reexported,  but  does  not  appear  in  the 
exports.  Nevertheless,  it  will  be  seen  that  Great  Britain  controls  more 
than  b^  the  trade  of  the  islands. 
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As  the  BliippioK  of  the  several  coantries  is  an  indication  of  trade 
conditions  in  the  Canaries,  the  following  table  is  given: 

Skipping  at  tk«  CoMricf  {»  X83*  and  18BB. 
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No  statistics  as  to  the  general  imports  and  exports,  by  articles,  are 
available,  bnt  as  British  trade  predominates,  the  following  table  of 
exports  to  Great  Britain  in  1S9S  and  1896  is  given : 

Export*  U>  Great  SHIain,  J395  and  I89B. 
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The  exports  to  the  United  States  in  1896  amounted  to  $14,979,  against 
$48,394  in  1896.  The  articles  exported  consisted  of  cochineal  aud 
aliuoiids. 

The  imports  from  Great  Britain  into  the  islands  in  1896  were  as  fol- 
lows, those  for  1895  being  given  for  purposes  of  comparison: 

Import*  front  Great  Britain. 
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Tbe  imports  from  the  United  States,  whicli  -were  9221,827  in  1895, 
showed  an  increase  in  1896,  althonKli  a  loss  of  nearly  t4,000  was  notice- 
able in  cotton  goods.  As  noted  in  the  Beview  of  the  World's  Com- 
merce for  1895-96,  the  British  m^iafaotnxeB  which  find  consnmption 
iu  the  colony  are  composed  mainly  of  mannfactnres  in  which  the 
United  8tat«B  excels,  and  yet  we  participate  little  in  this  branch  of 
tUe  trade,  oar  exports  to  the  islands  being  made  np  of  kerosene, 
tobacco,  lumber,  etc, 

SLADKIRA. 

Consnl  Jones,  in  his  annnal  report,  says  that  the  chief  imports  from 
the  United  States  are  wood  staves,  Inmber,  petroleum,  corn,  and  wheat. 
All  the  wine  casks,  he  says,  are  made  from  United  States  staves.  Very 
little  corn  is  grown  on  the  isluud,  and  only  about  one-sixtli  of  the  wheat 
required  for  local  consumption.  Corn  formerly  came  iu  sailing  vessels 
A-om  Morocco,  bat  since  the  destrnction  of  the  crop  iu  189;i,  the  dealers 
have  bought  more  from  the  United  States  and  the  Argentine  Kepnblic. 
Flour  is  not  imported.  The  Government,  continues  the  consul,  requires 
that  all  the  wheat  of  Portugal  shall  be  exhausted  before  foreign  wheat 
can  be  imported.  The  amoant  that  each  dealer  shall  buy  and  the  method 
of  baying  are  regnlat«d  by  the  Government  The  duty  on  corn  is  one- 
half  cent  per  pound  and  that  on  wheat  (decided  annually)  is  fixed  for 
this  year  at  1  cent  a  pound. 

The  total  imports  into  Madeira  for  the  first  half  of  the  year  1897 
amounted  to  $647,724  gold,  the  chief  contributors  being  Great  Britain, 
$;i22,288 ;  the  United  States,  |217,530 ;  tbe  Argentine  Republic,  $44,676 ; 
Germany,  $40,305,  and  Morocco,  $11,645,  Some  $0,700  worth  came  from 
Ali-ica  and  $2,600  from  Portugal;  Spain,  China,  India,  Holland,  and 
Switzerland  also  contributing  small  amounts. 

MOROCCO. 

Consul-Geoeral  Burke,  of  Tangier,  gives  the  vaJne  of  imports  into 
Morocco  in  1896  as  between  $5,500,000  and  $6,000,000,  the  value  of 
specie  being  excluded.  The  exports  (in  which  specie  is  included) 
amounted  to  nearly  $6,600,000.  The  imports,  says  the  consul-general, 
were  4^  per  cent  less  than  in  1895  and  some  20  per  cent  less  than  in 
1894.  More  than  half  tbe  goods  come  from  Great  Britain  and  Gibral- 
tar. France  supplies  29  per  cent  and  Germany  12^  per  cent.  Cotton 
goods  is  an  important  item  of  import  (amounting  to  $1,700,000  in  1896), 
and  the  United  States  could  have  this  trade  if  there  were  direct  means 
of  communication.  Tbe  Germans  are  now  gaining  it  in  default  of  such 
means  of  transportation,  although  the  English  mannfactnrers  formerly 
held  the  market.  Flonr,  the  import  of  which  is  increasing,  comes  from 
France  and  is  said  to  be  of  Kussiau  or  Indian  whuat.  The  value  of  tbis 
import  into  Tangier  amounted  iu  189G  to  about  $120,000.  TLe  French 
flour  costs  at  Marseilles  from  $2.30  to  $2.90  per  220  pounds.  The  small 
quanti^  of  United  States  fionr  that  comes  via  Gibraltar  is  said  to  be 
more  expensive.  With  direct  transportation,  Mr.  Burke  says,  the  cost 
would  he  less  and  America  could  control  the  market. 

Timber  is  another  article  of  importation  which  might  come  from  the 
United  States  with  better  means  of  communication.  Deals,  planks, 
etc,  sell  for  $30  to  $40  per  1,000  feet.  Candles  are  an  important  item 
on  tbe  import  list,  coming  chiefly  from  England.  Tobacco  is  brought 
from  Germany,  Holland,  Algeria,  and  Gibraltar.  That  from  Gibraltar 
is  said  to  be  of  United  Stat^  origin.    The  total  import  in  this  line  into 
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Taogier  in  1896  amonated  to  $66,000.  Tangier,  says  the  oonsal-general, 
is  tbe  only  port  in  which  the  Saltan  allows  toba«co  to  eater.  Sugar  was 
imported  to  the  valne  of  185,000  in  1896.  In  1895,  when  the  importa- 
tion of  all  articles  was  greater,  the  valne  of  sugar  imported  was  upward 
of  $100,000,  It  is  an  article,  he  says,  consumed  by  every  Moor  who  has 
a  penny  to  bay  anything.  At  Laraiche,  the  seaport  for  Fez,  tbe  value 
of  the  angar  imported  in  1895  was  $350,000,  and  the  total  value  for  the 
different  ports  of  Morocco  waa  $1,700,000.  Nearly  all  the  sugar  oomes 
iirom  France. 

A  little  petroleum  comes  from  the  United  States  via  Gibraltar.  It  is 
also  importedfromBassia,  and  the  American  article  is  more  expensive. 
With  direct  means  of  communication  the  TTnit«d  States  wonld  be  able 
to  supply  petrol eam,  tobacco,  lumber,  furniture,  canned  goods,  and  cloth- 
ing to  the  market  of  Morocco,  The  whole  question  of  the  increase  of 
our  foreign  trade,  says  Mr.  Burke,  not  only  in  Morocco  but  in  more 
important  markets,  lies  in  the  encouragement  of  oar  shipping  interests. 

Goatskins  and  cnrios  are  exported  &om  Morocco  direct  to  the  United 
States,  and  other  articles  go  via  European  ports.  The  exports  to  the 
United  States  iu  1S96  amounted  to  $360,000,  and  they  will  be  greater, 
Mr.  Bnrke  thinks,  in  1897, 

The  following  statistics  as  to  the  trade  of  Morocco  with  the  principal 
countries  in  1896  are  compiled  from  British  foreign  office  reports : 
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The  total  imports  fh>m  foreign  countries  in  1896,  according  to  French 
official  statistics,  were  $11,193,420,  and  the  exports  $8,390,690.  There 
was  a  decrease  both  in  imports  and  exports,  as  compared  with  1896. 
The  trade  with  the  principal  countries  iu  the  special  commerce,  was: 
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The  above  flgnres  do  not  include  the  trade  with  France,  which  waa 
imports,  $42,035,600;  exports,  $37,990,330. 

The  chief  articles  of  import,  in  the  order  of  importance,  and  with  the 
values  given  iu  round  numbers,  are: 
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Compared  with  the  flgares  for  1895,  there  was  a  decrease  in  both 
exports  and  imports,  the  filing  off  in  the  latter  class  being  chiefly  in 
jmimals,  salt  meat,  and  machinery. 

Spealiing  of  the  commercial  importance  of  Algiers,  United  States 
Consnl  Grellet  says: 

Wbatahu'e  hot  tlie  United  States  tak'Sn  in  the  biuiness  and  maritime  tranBactiona 
of  thin  nnrti  With  lenrd  to  out  merchant  marine,  the  answer  is  as  brief  ig  it  Is 
nnutiafiKtorT' — none.  Hot  an  article  of  American  origin  haa  been  imported  into  the 
rolony,  in  American  bottoms,  for  years.  It  is  difficnlt,  for  want  of  reliable  atatls- 
tica,  to  Bay  what  the  imports  have  been.  The  annexed  table  *  is  only  an  approximate 
■tatement,  aa  it  does  not  apply  to  such  Ignited  Btntea  ^ooAa  us  have  reached  Algiers 
sfter  having  entered  Kranceot  any  other  conntry.  United  States  soodaonght  surely 
to  make  a  much  better  shovrioK  on  the  Algerian  market.  Why  do  tney  notf  Is  it  due 
to  the  want  of  enterprise  on  tno  part  of  onr  eiporterst  Hardly;  in  enterprise  they 
can  compete  with  those  of  an;  other  nation.  It  ia  owine  to  their  want  of  knowf- 
Mll!e  regarding  the  reqniremeata,  habits,  anil  bnsinesa  motnoda  of  this  colony.  The 
consnlate  here  is  fioodeil  with  catalognes  and  circulars  in  English,  Spanish,  and  even 
in  German,  sent  from  tbd  Uniteil  States— none  in  Frencb,  and  yi>t  Fren<^b  Is  the  only 
luignnge  spoken  here.  The  circulars  refer  mostly  to  improved  tools  and  bish-grade 
machinery,  seldom  to  agricnltnral  implements,  and  yet  Algeria  is  excIoBively  Mk 
Hj^ciiltnial  colony. 

Oircnlars,  even  if  printed  in  the  langnage  of  the  coantry,  coutinnes 
the  consul,  are  far  less  efficient  than  good  traveling  agents.  One  sach 
agent  is  worth  tons  of  printed  matter. 

The  imports  from  the  United  States  into  Algiers  in  1896,  the  qnantities 
of  which  are  given  in  tables  by  Mr.  Grellet,  comprise  as  the  chief  items 
raw  hides,  tobacco,  i>etroleain,  and  preserved  meat  and  grease.  Forty- 
seven  tboosand  pounds  of  agricaltaral  machinery  appear  in  the  list, 
ant)  13,500  pounds  of  sewing  machines.  The  exports  from  the  port  to 
the  United  States  amounted  to  the  value  of  9127,310,  goatskins  being 
the  most  important  item. 

TtTNia. 

According  to  official  statistics  sent  by  United  States  Yice-Consnl 
Chapelle,  of  Tunis,  the  imports  anionnted  to  $8,963,797  in  1898,  an 
increase  of  $156,310  over  189S.  The  exi>orts  were  $6,669,953,  a  decrease 
of  91,300,695  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  France  has  the 
largest  proportion  of  the  trade,  Italy,  England,  Russia,  and  Austria 
following  in  the  order  of  importance.  The  trade  according  to  the  prin- 
cipal cooDtries  (the  values  being  given  in  round  numbers)  was: 
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The  imports  from  the  United  States  says  Mr.  Chapelle,  amounted  to 
some  936,000,  and  the  exports  to  91,000.  Theimports  increased  99,000 
as  compared  with  1895,  but  there  was  a  serious  loss  in  exports,  hardly 
oiie-fiflh  of  the  valae  exported  in  1895  beii^  sent  in  1896.  There  was 
also  an  increase  in  imports  in  1896  from  France,  Austria,  and  Italy. 
The  imports  from  England  decreased.  The  principal  articles  of  import 
from  the  United  States  are  petroleum,  Ininber,  and  lard. 


*S*efl)ll  text  of  report,  in  the  proper  ploee,  in  Cemmereiol  BelftI 
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The  Bnlletin  de  la  8oci6t4  de  G^graphie  Commerciale,  Paris,  Vol. 
XIX  (Nos.  6  and  7),  haa  tbe  following  in  regard  to  the  commerce  of 
Tunis  in  1895: 

Before  the  establiahment  of  tbe  protectorate,  the  commerce  of  Tunis  did  not  exceed 
23,000,000&aucs(M,439,000).  In  1886  this  amount  was  more  than  doubled;  iiil896it 
reaobed  tbe  flgare  of  85,000,000  tn.a<»  ($16,405,000).  The  chief  articlea  of  export  »re 
cereals,  olive  oil,  cattle,  alfalfa,  epoDi^ee,  ores,  and  wioes.  Cereals  represent  aboat 
one-third  of  tbe  total  export.  The  chief  imports  in  1895  were  as  follows;  Tisanes, 
8,000,000  francs  ($1,514,000),  from  France,  England,  and  Germany ;  flour,  5,000,000 
fnuiGs  ($965,000),  almost  entirely  ftom  Marseilles ;  colonial  products,  3,i!00,000  ftance 
(9733,400),  from  France,  Australia  and  Italy ;  machinery  and  tools,  1,300,000  ft«aC8 
($260,900;,  from  France  and  Belgium;  wood  and  articles  thereof,  1,200,000  francs 
($231,600),  from  Norway  and  Sweden;  materials  for  construction,  1,190,000  ftancs 
{$229,670),  from  France,  except  in  tbe  uase  of  marble,  whicb  catue  from  Italy;  akine 
and  articles  of  leather,  1,500,000  fVancs  ($289,500),  from  France;  wines  and  spirits, 
1,800,000  francs  ($347,100)  from  France  and  Italy;  coal,  600,000  traam  ($115,800), 
from  England ;  mineral  oils  for  lighting,  570,000  mama  ($110,010),  from  Amerloa  and 
Russia,  Tia  Italy  and  Malta. 

Tbe  production  of  ceroab  must  increase,  since  new  and  improved  methods  of 
agricnltuie  are  being  eoiployud,  and  large  tracts  of  ground  hiuierto  uncultivated 
are  now  I>e1ng  developed.  Before  long,  123,550  acres  will  be  planted  in  olives,  and 
the  averaee  production  of  oil  will  be  1,589,000  gallons.  Larger  numbers  of  cattle 
will  also  be  raised.  The  noil  and  climate  of  Tunis  are  adapted  to  tbe  oultivatlon  of 
early  fhiits,  medicinal  plante,  etc.  The  exploitation  of  mineral  ores,  especially  the 
rich  deposits  of  Qafsa,  waits  only  tbe  establishment  of  good  roods  to  beoome 
important.  Sines  1891  the  number  of  French  inbabitante  baa  increased  1,300 
annually. 

The  Journal  dea  B^bata,  Paris,  February  20,  1897,  says: 
During  tbe  last  ten  years,  134,000,000  francs  ($25,862,000)  have  been  spent  in  Tnnis 
in  pnblic  workx,  34,000,000  fraucs  ($6,562,000}  on  ports,  1,500,000  Itancs  ($279,600)  on 
light-tioDBes  anil  buoys,  65,000,000  francs  ($12,545,000)  on  railways,  12,000,000  ftancs 
($2,316,000)  on  roadn,  10,500,000  francs  ($2,026,600)  on  pnblic  buildings,  2,500,000 
fi'anca  ($482,500)  on  sowers,  1,300,000  fl-ancs  ($260,900)  on  aqnednote,  etc.  Roods  to 
theexentof  1,708  kilomebjrs  (1,061.29  miles)  have  been  oonstructed,  and  499  kilo- 
meters (303.46  miles)  of  railway.  Of  the  Intter,  315  kilometers  are  of  ordinary 
gauge  and  184  kilomi^ters  narrow  ^uge.  Tbo  OKriculturol  prospects  of  tbe  country 
ar3  promising'  500,000  hectares  (in  round  numbers,  1,200,000  acres)  of  land  an  in 
tbe  bands  of  the  European  population. 

TRIPOLI. 

The  imports  of  Tripoli  in  1896,  according  to  the  British  consnl  from 
whose  report  the  following  figures  are  taken,  amounted  to  $1,749,600, 
and  the  exports  to  $1,823,715.  Tbe  trade  with  the  principal  European 
countries  was: 
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The  exports  to  tbe  United  States  amounted  to  $145,800,  bnl;  there  is 
no  record  of  imi>ort8  from  that  conntry, 

There  was  an  increase  in  exporta  aa  compared  with  1895,  bat  a 
decrease  of  nearly  $100,000  in  the  imports — chiefly  in  wheat  and  barley, 
tbo  local  crops  being  good.  The  loss  in  exporta  was  due  to  the  smaller 
amount  of  esparto  grass  brought  to  market,  which,  saya  the  British 
oonsul,  always  bapi>enB  when  the  harvest  sncceeds.  Sondan  tanned 
goat  and  sheep  skins  were  in  poor  demand  most  of  the  year  and  had  to 
be  shipped  to  New  York  on  speculation.    The  prieea,  hovever,  adds 
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tb«  consnl^ave  riaeo,  and  it  is  tboaght  tbat  a  good  trade  ivill  be  done 
with  the  United  States.  The  barley  exported  goea  to  the  Uuited 
Kiugdom. 

As  to  the  imports,  he  continiieB,  iron  comes  mostly  from  Belgium  in 
bars,  plates,  and  beams,  and  is  nsed  for  bnilding,  etc..  Planks  and 
timber  come  from  Venice,  Trieste,  and  Fiame;  wine  from  Sicily;  alcohol 
from  Trieste;  and  yara  from  Manchester,  with  the  exception  of  a  smtdl 
qnantity  of  the  red  kind,  which  is  broagbt  from  Austria.  There  is  an 
improTemeiit  in  the  demand  for  British  cloth  maniifactnres.  The  con- 
somption  of  petroleum  Is  not  great,  but  7,156  more  casea  being  Imported 
than  in  1895. 

The  imports  by  uidolea  in  1895  and  1896  wero: 
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Acting  GoDBnl-G«neral  Watts,  of  Oairo,  says  that  the  imports  into 
Egypt  from  all  countries  increased  in  1896,  the  gain  from  the  United 
States  being  about  880,000.  The  lai-gest  proportion  of  imports  comes 
from  England,  with  Turkey,  France,  and  Austiia- Hungary  following  iu 
the  order  of  importance.  Flour,  which  ia  one  of  the  principal  articles 
of  import,  comes  largely  from  France  and  Algeria.  Ootton  is  the  chief 
export,  748,243  bales  being  sent  out  of  the  country  during  the  year 
1896-97,  principally  to  England  and  Bussia,  although  51,056  bales 
vent  to  the  United  States.  The  cultivation  of  sugar  cane,  says  Mr, 
Watts,  is  developing.  There  is  not  a  great  demand  for  United  States 
goods,  but  the  acting  consul-general  thinks  it  could  be  increased. 

A  report  published  in  the  Moniteur  Ofilciel  da  Commerce,  Paris,  May 
27,1897,  is  as  follows: 

Tbe  total  Talae  of  importa  into  Egypt  during  the  put  ye»r  vraa  251,467,700  fraaca 
($18,533,266).  an  increase  of  over  37,IX]O,O00  frnncH  an  oompared  with  the  preceding 
J*M.  This  increase  was  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  1arf;e  number  of  people  Ivtt  the 
caontry  on  acconnt  of  the  prevalent  epidemio.  The  cotton  seaaou  vrae  gufBi'.jently 
Kood  to  inmire  pnMpeioiu  oonditiona.     The  oonntrieB  ttom  which  Jigypt  imported 
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Tuikey  Mads  toboooo  uid  wood.  Tjbbb  wood  haa  been  reoeired  fram  Sweden  than 
dDiing  UiepraTioQi  jeor;  on  the  other  hand,  the  import  of  wood  from  Boumanitt 
has  iQcnued.  The  chief  ftrtiolea  imported  into  Egypt  weie  flour,  ooal,  iron  {uid 
manafaetDreB,  tobaooo,  cotton  tiaaaes,  cotton  thread,  woolen  tlsaneii,  wine,  raw  ailk 
and  Bilk  thread,  sacks,  oidlnai;  soap,  petrolenm,  Indigo,  coffee,  obeeae,  foot  weai  of 
variona  kinds,  butter,  heer,  and  Hunorg.  The  srreateat  gam  has  been  in  cotton  tiBsnes, 
woolen  tiasnee,  iron  and  artivlea  tnereof,  and  Sonr. 

The  ralne  of  the  exporto  was  343,780,800  francs  ($66,349,694),  some  15,000,000  (t-snca 
more  than  during  18^.  There  were  exported  183,000,000  francs'  (»35,319,000)  worth 
to  England  and  poMesaiona;  to  Bnasla,  38,000,000  francs  (97,334,000);  toPranooand 
her  poBBessiona,  Sl.WO.OOO  franca  ($6,983,000) ;  to  the  United  States,  24,000,000  ftanca 
(94,632,000):  to  Auatns-Hungarr,  15,000,000  ftanca  (12,895,000);  to  Italy,  9,000,000 
francs  («1,737,000) ;  to  Tnrkev,  9,000,000  francs  ($1,737,000);  to  Germany,  8,000,000 
francs  (91,544,000) ;  to  Spain,  7,000,000  franoa  ($1,351,000) ;  to  Belginm,  6110,000  ftenoa 
(9115,800) ;  to  Greece,  390,000  francs  ($75,270) ;  to  China,  330,000  franca  ($61,760) ; 
and  to  Bonmania,  120,000  franea  (923,160).  The  principal  artiolea  of  export,  heaide* 
cotton,  which  repreaanted  over  two-thirds  of  the  total,  were  cane  angai,  beans, 
wheat,  oniona,  akina,  and  natural  wool.  There  wae  a  notable  tednction  in  the 
export  of  maize.    Cotton  and  cane  augar  showed  the  principal  increase. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Philadelphia  Mtisenms,  dated  Cairo,  December  15, 
1897,  CoDsal-General  Harriaon  says  that  the  chief  obstacle  to  the 
progreaa  of  United  States  trade  with  Bgypt  is  the  habit  that  merchants 
have  of  buying  the  kinds  of  articles  that  haye  always  attracted  tliem 
and  from  conntries  that  haye  always  supplied  them.  Then,  besidee  the 
cost  of  the  Qierchaudiae,  the  freight  rate  free  on  board  to  some  port  in 
Egypt,  say  Alexandria,  Fort  Said,  or  Bnez,  should  always  be  stated, 
when  writing  to  importers  in  Egypt.  This  information,  Mr,  Harrison 
says,  should  be  yery  clear,  and  shoold  be  given  iu  Euglish  currency, 
pounds  and  shillings,  or  iu  French  francs;  buttheequiyalent  of  dollars 
may  be  stated  in  money  current  here,  as  the  5  ceubj  of  the  TTuited 
States  is  almost  exactly  1  Egyptian  piaster  (|0.(U94). 

Another  requisite,  he  continues,  is  to  make  the  bnyers  acqaainted 
with  the  kinds  of  Unit«d  States  mauufactores  that  can  be  advanta^ 
geoasly  bought;  the  quality,  form  and  price,  etc.  These  can  be  showtt 
partly  by  illustrated  and  descriptiye  catalogues,  but  wonld  be  more 
readily  UDderstood  and  appreciated  if  samples  could  be  exhibited; 
indeed,  he  adds,  more  than  half  the  batOe  is  won  when  goods  of  Quited 
States  make  are  shown. 

The  consul-general  thinks  that  if  a  dozen  or  more  manufacturers 
wonld  unite  in  sending  a  competent  man  who  could  speak  French 
or  Italian  (both  would  be  preferable),  and  wonld  rent  a  suitable 
warehouse  in  which  to  display  samples,  the  enterprise  would  meet  with 
sacccss.  Mann&cturers  of  furniture,  of  door  and  window  frames, 
sashes  and  yeuetian  blinds,  and  other  articles  of  wood ;  of  tools,  locks, 
hinges,  bolts,  wire  nails,  screws,  moldings  for  picture  frames,  etc. ;  of 
stoves  and  ranges  that  buru  soft  coal,  petroleum,  or  gas;  of  gas  and 
electric-light  fixtures  of  good  design  and  moderate  cost;  of  sewing 
machines,  bicycles,  agricultural  implement^  such  as  shovels,  plows, 
hoes,  and  corn  shellers;  of  canued  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  of  many 
other  articles  of  general  utility,  might  combine  in  establishing  such  an 
agency.  The  expenses  of  the  agent,  apart  from  salary,  should  not 
exceed  $2,000  a  year,  and  this  method  would  bring  the  products  of  the 
United  States  before  the  Egyptian  buyers,  and  iudace  them  to  appre- 
ciate their  advantages. 
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RI1CAPITUI.ATIOI7  OF  NORTH  AFRICAN  TRADE. 

The  following  8tat«inent  showing  the  principal  msntt&ctnres  exported 
from  Great  Britain  and  France  to  North  Africa  dnring  the  years  1896 
and  1896  vill  enable  our  exportera  to  appreciate  tlie  character  of  the 
foreign  prodacts  consamed  and  the  obaages  in  trade  during  the  year: 


The  total  imports  trom  Oreat  Britain  into  North  Africa  during  the 
year  1896  were  126,972,900,  against  (25,636,600  in  1896.  The  imports 
from  France  were  161,839,100,  against  $68,979,100  in  the  preceding 
year.  The  preponderance  of  Freoch  trade  in  this  section  of  Africa  is 
dne  to  its  commerce  with  Algeria,  a  French  colony,  and  the  Taiiisian 
protectorate,  exports  from  j^nce  to  both  of  these  amounting  to 
946,400,000,  against  British  exports  thereto  anioanting  to  $2,000,000. 
Apart  from  these  two  coaiitrie8,  the  exports  from  France  to  North 
Africa  amotmted  to  only  $5,434,000,  while  the  exports  fiY)m  Great 
Britun  thereto  were  valued  at  $23,672,000. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  United  States  could  easily  compete  in  the 
liues  of  manofaoture  mentioned.  It  is  probable  that  a  great  maoy  of 
oar  prodacts  find  their  way  to  North  Africa  via  British  and  French 
ports.  It  is  impossible,  from  American  retnrns,  to  give  the  value  of 
our  direct  exports,  but  figures  given  in  the  precediug  reports  would 
indicate  that  they  amount  to  about  $1,600,000. 

"WEST  COAST  OF  AFRICA. 

The  West  Coast  of  Africa  embraces  tlie  following  colonies  and  divi- 
gions,  beginning  at  Senegal  and  running  down  the  west  coast  toward 
British  Soath  Africa,  ending  with  the  Portuguese  colony  of  Angola. 
The  British  colonies  cover  the  chief  trading  marts  on  the  west  coast, 
viz:  Gambia,  Sierra  Leone,  Gold  Coast,  Lagos,  and  Niger  Protectorate. 
Senegal  is  a  French  colony,  as  well  as  part  of  the  Ivory  Ooastj  Fer- 
nando Po,  a  Spanish  colony;  the  Kongo  Fifie  State  is  governed  by 
Stiginm,  and,  as  already  stated,  Angola  is  a  Portuguese  colony.  Libe- 
ria, the  only  independent  government  on  the  coast,  is  a  repnbUc.  These 
cover  nearly  all  the  trade  of  the  coast,  omitting  the  native  States,  fbr 
which  there  are  no  statistics. 
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FRENCH  WBST  AFRICA. 


Senegal, — Oonsal  Strickland  sends  from  Gore^  Dakar  the  following 
statement  of  imports  from  the  United  States: 
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There  are  no  direct  exports,  says  the  consul,  to  the  United  States. 

In  the  absence  of  statistics  in  the  consular  reports  concerning  the 
general  trade  of  Senegal,  recourse  must  be  had  to  French  and  British 
retaras.  As  these  two  countries  embrace  nearly  all  the  foreign  trade 
of  the  colony,  the  statistioB  may  be  accepted  as  official. 
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To  Great  Britab, 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  total  imports  from  these  two  countries  in  1896 
were  $6,501,140,  against  $5,766,3U0  in  1895,  and  that  the  exports  were 
$3,712,139,  against  $3,480,200  in  1895.  The  large  decrease  in  the  exports 
to  Great  Britain  was  due  chiefly  to  the  falling  off  in  the  valne  of  the 
rubber  exported,  amounting  to  nearly  $35,000.  The  export  of  dye 
woods  and  ivory  also  decreased,  the  latter  by  about  $10,000.  Palm  oil 
decreased  some  $60,000;  there  was  a  gain,  however,  in  mahogany,  of 
nearly  $90,000. 

In  the  imports  from  Great  Britain,  cottons  were  represented  by 
$1,193,788,  and  showed  an  increase  over  1896,  There  was  also  a  gain 
in  wearing  apparel  of  nearly  $5,000;  in  metals,  of  about  $9,000;  in 
coal,  of  $5,000,  and  iu  arms  and  ammunition,  of  nearly  $30,000, 

In  the  French  retnrns,it  should  be  noted  that  less  than  $3,000,000  worth 
of  the  imports  into  Senegal  consisted  of  articles  of  French  maaufiu;- 
tare  or  produce,  the  remainder  being  goods  from  other  foreign  countries 
transshipped  from  French  j)ort8.  The  item  of  cottons,  for  instance,  is 
$1,079,500.  Of  this  amount,  only  $152,000  is  of  French  origin.  Tools 
were  imported  to  a  vfdue  of  $150,000  (round  numbers) ;  about  two-thirds 
of  this  amount  was  represented  by  French  manufactures.  Of  a  total 
import  from  France  of  iron  and  steei  valued  at  $22,000,  only  $6,000  was 
of  French  origin,  and  only  $10,000  worth  of  tobacco,  oat  of  a  total 
import  of  $125,000. 

The  exports  to  France,  on  the  other  hand,  seem  to  be  practically  all 
for  local  cousamption.  The  principal  articles  are  peanuts,  gums  and 
resius,  palm  nuts,  rubber,  and  skiua.  '' 
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Ivory  Coast. — The  Bnlletin  de  la  tSooiubj  de  UOogiapbio  Commerciale, 
Paris,  Vol.  XIX,  No.  5,  SBys: 

The  comiDeroe  of  the  Ivory  Coast  baa  boun  stondily  liioro.isiDg  Tor  a  iiniuber  of 
Jan.  Inl894,theiiDportittion8reac1iodth«  value  of  4,424,062  ftiincs  (4853,842)  imd 
(he  exportotioiis  4,109,405  ftancs  ($804,695).  Tbo  principal  urtkli^s  exported  luid 
imported  in  1895irere  (io  ronod  Dnmbere): 
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EuElaud  rcc«iTe(l  three  tiiues  tlie  quantity  of  rtxpotts  thut  were  sent  to  Franco, 
and  BbipptMl  goutln  in  even  lar|;er  proportion  to  tbo  ooiuit.  Gold  diiat  Ih  u»e<l  aa  a 
nediniu  at  «xoUange  by  tbe  natives.  It  is  fouuil  in  cnosiderabla  quantitiu^,  aver- 
aging 216  ^ains  to  tbe  ton.  In  18U5,  the  AkaplesH  tril)o  wero  condemned,  in  conw- 
qnence  of  a  revolt,  to  pay  a  lino  of  4.'i,000  frani'8  <»K,685).  It  was  brought  ii 
than  tno  niontba.  The  gold  duet  is  sold  lit  tbo  Tate  of  3  francH  (utj  cents)  per  j 
(15.432  grains). 

The  export  of  ^oods  is  one  of  the  Ronreos  of  irciilth  of  tbo  colony.  MahogHny, 
which  iit  worth  60  fiaiics  ( j3.(k))  por  onbio  nii:t«r  nboii  sliipprd,  is  sold  in  Liverpool 
forntoro  than  double  that  nniouut.  T lie  rubber  is  of  tufurior  i|iiality.  Pineapples 
nlKiDDd,  and  an  excellent  brandy  oail  bo  obtained  friilii  {hem.  Cotton  grows  irild. 
The  woven  goods  come  from  Manchester;  the  gin  and  alcohol  from  IlambnrK  and 
Rotterdam.  Tobacco  comes  item  America,  via  England.  Both  alcohol  and  tobacco 
are  sold  for  double  their  cost  price.  Lagomis  arc  the  principal  moans  of  communi- 
cntion.  Koodsore  very  hard  to  make  Unfortunately,  tholitgoona  are  not  connected; 
thus  AssiDteis  ■epnTated  from  Grand  Bassam,  andthe  latter  (thislngoon  being  nearly 
T5milM  in  lengtli)  from  Grand  Lahou,  eto.  During  the  rainy  season,  the  streams 
betweeu  tbe  lagoons  are  navigable,  and  by  enlarging  tho  channels  tliey  cculd  be 
nwd  at  all  timea  of  tho  year. 

La  Qaiiii^iie  Goloiiiale,  f  aria,  February  25, 1807,  says: 
The  exportation  of  mahogany  is  I>econiin>;  nn  important  industry  on  the  Ivoiy 
Coast.  Dnring  the  last  three  montha  of  1896,  it  amounted  to  <!, 709,384  pounds, 
■Kainat  2,194,264  pounds  for  tbe  onrrespondlng  period  of  1895.  Kn^land  and  Oer- 
iiiany  have  mainly  proKted  by  this  looteose.  The  wood  comes  prineipnlly  from 
Aasinie  and  Grand  Basaani.     It  is  out  by  the  natives  and  brought  to  Fiembo, 
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Tbo  geograpbical  contfouity  of  tbe  colonies  and  coniitriea  of  Africa, 
as  given  uiidei-  tbe  bcadioga  of  tbe  several  divisions  {Nortb,  West, 
Soutli,  und  flast  Africa),  is  genorally  preserved,  but  in  tite  case  of  West 
Africa  it  is  broken  for  the  purpose  of  nniting  uudcr  oue  bead  the 
Bcveral  Britisb  colonies,  wbicb  fill  so  large  a  place  in  tbo  commerce  of 
tJie  division.  Tlie  greater  portion  of  American  trade  in  West  Aftica  is 
^■anied  ou  witb  these  Britisb  colonies,  aud  hence  tbeir  statisticR  are  of 
more  importance  to  our  importers  and  exporters  than  tbe  statistics 
of  trade  wberein  we  have  very  little  direct  interest. 

Gambia. — Tbe  latest  statistics  as  to  total  trade  relate  to  tbe  year 
1893,  tbe  Britiab  colonial  reiwrts  of  receut  years  containing  no  flgurea 
!t8  to  tbe  imports'and  exports  in  general.  Tbe  commerce  in  that  year 
was:  Imports,  9810,675;  exports,  ¥1,166,380.  St>eciQ  was  represented 
iu  the  imports  by  $100,000  and  iu  tbe  exports  by  $35,000. 
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The  trade  witli  Great  Britoiii  iii  1896  according  to  tbe  last  British 
report  was:  Imports,  $331,260;  exports,  $244,560.  In  both  linea,  an 
important  gain  over  1895  is  to  be  noted,  the  fl^reA  for  tlie  latter  year 
being:  Imports,  $183,000;  exjwrts,  $130,600.  In  im|>orta  the  principal 
increase  was  in  cottons,  the  value  of  which  almost  doubled  during  1896 ; 
tbe  total  was  $118,000.  There  was  au  increase  iit  nearly  all  other  items 
of  import. 

The  British  report  says  that  jv  good  business  was  done  in  rubber,  and 
that  although  the  total  exportof  ground  nuts  (peanuts)  was  only  12,<KH) 
tons,  the  price  obtained  was  better  than  for  some  time.  The  writer 
continues: 


An  important  moBHUrelinBltoeiipMSod  plncingthomani^rejiiotitof  Ihopulilic  Inntls 
in  the  hnnda  of  tho  Governiiicnt  in  cnarii  ivhcre  iiu  le);itiiiint«  owDvrit  cnii  bii  foiiii<l. 
This  ineaanre,  it  is  hopeil,  will  ciicoiirngo  capitoliate  to  Inke  up  trarln  of  laml  for 
sgricnltiiralpnTpoaes.  •  •  •  TherHBlioiilclbeagood  Held  bitrefar  tliesaffl  iuveHt- 
meiit  of  capital,  which  ia  mach  to  be  desiroil,  as  a\i  to  tlie  present  time  tho  only 
capital  in  the  conntry  liiia  been  ii)  trade,  and  tbe  people  tboinselvea  have  miuiaged  to 
scrape  ont  of  the  gronnil  au  article  of  export  worth  £120,000  ($523,200)  a  year. 
Bnrely  with  capital  and  intelligrnce  thia  might  bo  largely  incrciuseil. 

Bierra  Leone. — United  States  Consul  Pooley  gives  the  total  value  of 
the  imports  in  1896^3  $2,407,498.  Tho  exports,  be  says,  were  $2,385,281. 
Imports  fh)m  tbe  United  States  amounted  to  $230,000,  and  were  chiefly 
composed  of  tobacco,  Hour,  kerosene,  and  lumber.  The  exports  to  the 
United  States  (most  of  which  went  via  Liver|K>ol)  were  $25,652,  and 
consisted  of  rubber,  palm  oil  and  kernels,  kola  unt«,  gnui,  ginger,  and 
hides. 

A  British  colonial  report  says  that  the  imports,  as  compared  with 
1895,  have  increaae<l  $350,000,  and  that  there  has  been  a  gain  of  nearly 
16  per  cent  in  the  total  volume  of  trade.  Tbe  import')  from  some  of 
the  principal  countries  in  1890  were : 
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The  articles  showing  the  greatest  increase  are  cotton  goods,  hard- 
ware, lumber,  medicine,  flour,  and  baberda-sliery.  The  loss  in  imiwrts 
was  in  articles  liable  to  specific  duty,  such  a*  Geneva  and  rum.  The 
duty  on  spirits,  which  came  into  force  January  1,  1896,  is  mainly 
responsible  for  the  decrease,  but  has  resulted,  says  the  report,  in  the 
importation  of  a  better  quality. 

The  decrease  in  exports,  ns  compared  witli  1895,  which  amounted  to 
$17,355,  was  in  palm  oil  and  kernels  and  rubber. 

Gold  Coast. — According  to  British  c^loninl  returns,  the  imi>orts  in 
1896  were  $4,423,500,  a  decrease  of  $113,300  as  compared  with  1895. 
The  exports  amounted  to  $3jS49,600,  also  showing  a  decrease  from  the 
previous  year  of  $416,910.  The  greater  proportion  of  tbe  trade  is  with 
the  United  Kingdom,  nearly  Ave  sevenths  of  the  imports  coming  from 
Great  Britain  and  from  British  colonies.  Tbe  imports,  which  consist 
of  cotton,  woolen,  and  silk  goods,  spirits,  hardware,  rice  flour,  provi 
sions,  tobacco,  building  materials,  and  apparel,  are  classilied  as  follows : 
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Imports,  1896. 
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The  exports  of  iialm  oil  in  1896  were  valued  at  9616,500,  and  of  i>a1n) 
kernels  at  9414,700.    Rubber  was  exported  s»  follows: 


rnlM Kingdom :-\    8,307, « 


In  the  previons  year,  3,597,052  pounds,  valued  ut  11,430,400,  were 
Bliipped  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  424,197  pounds,  valued  at tl34,000, 
to  Germany. 

Of  timber,  6,063,381  feet,  valued  at  $253,850,  were  exported  in  1896, 
against  3,587,337  feet,  with  a  value  of  $137,200,  in  1895.  Gold  dust  was 
eiported  from  the  colony  in  1896  to  the  value  of  $426,000. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  export  of  timber  is  largely  increasing,  while 
the  exportutiou  of  gold,  although  less  than  in  1895,  was  greater  than  in 
IS94  or  1893.  The  weight  of  gold  exported  during  each  of  the  last 
seven  years,  was: 
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JiogoK. — The  value  of  the  imports  for  1896,  says  Mr.  Denton,  the 
colonial  secretary,  was  $4,285,000,  against  $3,969,700  in  1895.  As  usual, 
cotton  goods  were  the  largest  item,  their  value  being  $  1,701,000.  One 
million  two  hundred  and  tweuty-four  thousand  and  tbrty-one  gallons  of 
spirits  were  imported,  and  were  valued  at  $260,000j  tobacco  and  cigars 
were  estimated  to  be  worth  $82,200. 

The  exports  were  valued  at  $4,739,700,  against  $4,794,800  in  1895;  of 
this  total,  palm  oil  and  x>ahn  kernels  were  represented  by  $773,400  and 
81.667,900,  respe<!tive]y,  while  the  comparatively  new  iadastry,  rubber, 
contribnted  $1,689,900. 

Mr.  Denton  speaks  of  the  extension  of  the  influence  of  the  colony 
over  the  Hinterland,  which  has  conduced  to  iiicreased  cultivation  of 
theconntry.  Forests  are  being  cleared  everywhere,  and  native  prod- 
ucts planted.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  the  export  of  palm  oil  and 
kernels,  the  staples  of  the  colony,  will  show  much  improvement  until 
easier  means  of  transport  to  the  markets  is  forthcoming.  When  the 
railway  to  Ibadan  is  completed,  he  continues,  these  industries  will 
doQbtless  receive  a  great  impetus. 
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Niger  Protectorate. — An  elnburate  foreign  office  report  on  tbe  trade 
of  the  Kiger  Coast  in  1895-90  given  the  y^ilne  of  the  imports  for  the 
flaoal  ;ear  ending  March  31, 1896,  as  $3,649,738,  mi  increase  of  953,900 
over  the  previous  fiscal  year.  The  imports  from  European  countries 
duriug  the  above-mentioned  period,  together  with  the  incre^e  or 
decrease  from  each  country  as  compared  irith  the  fiscal  year  ending 
MarchSl,  1895,  were: 
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Tbe  value  of  the  iirincii>al  articles  of  imjmrt,  tof^tber  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  increase  or  decrease  of  each  as  comiiared  with  tbe  previons 
year,  was: 
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Tbe  total  exports  during  the  year  under  consideration  were  $4,103,458, 
of  which  all,  except  about  $;i6,000,  represents  the  value  of  native  prod- 
ucts, tlie  remainder  being  the  valne  of  foreign  inaimfaotures  reex]>orted. 
The  exports  sliow  a  gain  over  the  previous  year  of  $93,477.  Tbe  chief 
articles  were : 
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The  exports  were  distribnt^d  as  follows: 

Peroanb 

To  the  United  Kingdom 63.8 

ToI^'TBDOe 10.1 

Todurmany 24.1 

To  other  oountriea 3.0 
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Comparing  tLe  exports  with  tliose  of  the  previous  year,  a  gain  of 
1306,700  to  the  United  Kingdom,  of  $GO,TOOtoGcnuaiif,and  of  $4,10U 
to  Sweden  is  noted.  Tliorc  waw  a  decrease  in  the  exiwrta  to  France  of 
$190,900  and  to  Holland  of  $96,600  tround  namberB). 

In  view  of  the  fact,  says  the  report,  that  the  prices  obtainable  for 
some  time  for  African  prodace  hsive  been  extraordinarily  low,  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  the  export  trade  is  Batisfactory.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  the  bags,  sacks,  and  coopers'  stores  are  imported  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  packing  palm  oil  and  kernels  for  esportation,  but  no 
account  is  taken  of  them  as  exports,  which  would  make  the  statistics 
of  exports  some  $280,000  more  than  appears  in  the  tables. 

R^Uim  FOR  BRITIEra  WB8T  APRICA. 

As  noted  in  the  Review  of  the  World's  Commerce  for  1S96-96,  it  is 
greatly  to  be  regretted  that  statistics  sliowing  the  direct  trade  of  the 
United  States  with  the  several  colonies  of  West  Africa  can  not  be 
given,  owing  to  the  trade  groupings  in  the  excellent  publication  of  the 
Bnrean  of  Statistics  of  the  Treasury  Uepartinent,  which  includes  all 
the  trade  of  British  Africa  under  one  head,  the  same  treatment  being 
accorded  to  other  European  colonics  in  Africn.  In  this  resume,  there- 
fore, nothing  can  be  given  but  the  trade  with  Great  Britain  and  France. 
The  exports  from  Great  Britain,  being  of  the  same  class  of  mannfac- 
tnres  as  those  which  constitute  the  general  exports  fiom  the  United 
States,  are  the  cliii'f  data  for  American  exporters  in  determining  their 
ability  to  compete  for  trade  in  these  great  an<l  growing  British  colonies, 
where  everything  is  as  (ne  to  American  as  to  British  commerce. 
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The  total  value  of  the  exports  from  British  West  Africa  in  1896  to 
the  two  countries  above  named  was  $11,303,900,  of  which  $9,978,926 
wont  to  England  and  $1,325,012  to  France.  In  1895  the  value  of  the  total 
exports  to  France  was  $1,698,670,  and  to  England,  $10,278,184.  The 
gain  or  decrease  in  the  several  articles  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table. 

The  total  imports  into  British  West  Africa  froui  Great  Britain  in  1896 
were  $8,875,900,  against  $8,57i,890  in  1895.  The  imports  from  France 
into  British  West  and  East  Africa  was  $2,001,011  in  1896,  against 
$2,383,337  in  the  preceding  year.  It  is  to  be  noted  that,  although  there 
is  a  distinction  made  between  British  West  and  liritish  East  Africa  in 
calculating  the  exports  to  France,  in  the  imports  from  that  country 
French  official  statistics  combine  the  two  sections,  including  Mauritius, 
etc.,  in  the  statement  o{  trade.    There  is  no  wf^r  of  estimating  the 
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exact  imports  iuto  Britiah  West  Africa  from  France,  but  it  may  be 
takeu  for  granted  tbat  they  ropreaent  at  leiist  half  of  the  total. 
The  chief  articles  of  import  in  189ti  were: 
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Comparing  these  figures  with  those  for  the  previous  year,  au  iuerease 
in  the  imports  of  apparel  aud  cotton  manufactures  from  Great  Britain 
is  noted;  also  in  manufactures  of  wood,  iron  (wrought  and  unwrought), 
aud  silks.  France  sent  an  increased  quantity  of  apparel  and  of  silks; 
her  exports  of  cotton  and  woolen  manufactures  aud  of  machinery 
largely  increased.  It  sliould  be  stated,  however,  that  many  of  the 
goods  classed  as  French  are  not  of  French  origin,  but  are  foreign  goods 
exported  through  some  port  of  France.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the 
items  which  showed  the  largest  increase  in  imports  from  France — cot- 
ton and  woolen  maoufaclures  and  implements.  About  one-eighth  of  the 
exports  from  Great  Britain  to  her  colonies  on  the  west  coast  Is  com- 
posed of  foreign  products,  aud  it  is  probable  that  the  United  States 
figures  largely  in  this  indirect  trade,  both  through  English  and  French 
]>orts.  With  better  facilities  for  communication,  we  could  import 
directly  the  rubber,  oils,  etc.,  which  now  come  to  the  United  States  via 
Europe,  aud  make  au  opening  for  American  products,  which  would 
doubtless  find  ready  consumption  in  these  colonies. 


The  minister  resident  and  consul- general  of  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Seard,  sends  figures  showing  that  the  total  trade  of  tlie  year  1896-97 
amounted  to  11,194,260,  of  which  $505,23d  was  in  imports  and  $689,031 
in  exports.  Of  the  imports  $16,937  came  from  the  United  States.  The 
trade  of  Liberia,  says  Mr.  Heard,  was  never  so  prosperous  as  when  it 
was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  United  States  merchants.  Holland  now 
leads  the  United  Btateiii  in  imjiorts,  having  a  direct  line  of  steamers 
to  Liberia.  The  largest  quantity  of  imports  comefrom  Germany,  which 
also  has  direct  communication  with  the  country.  The  United  States, 
he  continues,  could  easily  hold  the  place  now  occnpted  by  Germany,  as 
American  goods  are  preferred,  nine-tenths  of  the  civilized  jwpulation 
being  of  American  descent, 

Oofiee  and  ginger  are  the  chief  products  of  the  country,  and  owing 
to  the  fall  in  prices  of  these  articles  tlie  value  of  the  exports  has 
diminished,  although  there  baa  been  an  increase  in  quantity. 

The  following  tables,  showing  the  commerce  by  articles  and  countries, 
were  transmitted  by  Mr.  Heard. 
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KONGO  FREE  STATE. 

As  noted  in  tlie  Review  of  the  World's  Commerce  for  last  yeat^  the 
United  States  has  bad  no. consular  representative  iu  the  Free  State 
since  the  commencement  of  18d5,  and  the  present  status  of  its  foreign 
trade  can  only  be  arrived  at  by  the  aid  of  foreign  publications. 
Britieh  and  Belgian  statistioR  are  ttie  only  ones  available,  and,  taking 
the  same  general  estimate  as  to  the  trade  of  other  countries  that  was 
given  in  Commercial  Itelations  for  1895,  the  following  statement  may 
be  made: 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  trade  with  Belgium  is  increasing,  while  both 
the  imports  from  and  exports  to  Great  Britain  have  decreased  during 
the  past  year.  The  decrease  in  exports  was  chiefly  in  mbber,  and  the 
quantity  of  cotton  goods  imported  was  nuicli  less. 

Foreign  prodncts  consumed  in  the  Kongo  Free  State  are  principally 
cotton  manufactures,  canned  goods,  catlery,  hunber,  metal  and  brass 
ware,  provisions,  salt,  and  spirits.  The  exports  coosist  of  ivory,  palm 
kernels,  palm  oil,  and  rubber,  with  small  quantities  of  coffee,  etc. 

A  rei)ort  by  the  Belgian  secretary  of  state  (or  the  Kongo  (quoted  in 
Consular  Ueports  So.  lt)8,  March,  1897}  says  that  commercial  activity 
has  increased  sixfold.  There  are  115  stations,  with  G84  agents  and 
12,000  men  serving  in  the  colonial  force.  Improvements  have  been 
effected  in  the  navigation  of  the  Itiver  Kongo  and  in  the  railway,  tele- 
graph, and  telephone  services,  and  measures  taken  to  prevent  trade  in 
firenrms  and  to  enforce  compulsory  vaccination.  The  State,  says  the 
reiM>rt,  in  conclusion,  is  not  seeking  to  conquer  fresh  territory,  but  to 
perfect  its  internal  organization.- 


ANGOLA. 

A  British  foreigTi  offtce  report  gives  the  following  details  as  to  the 
commerce  of  Angola: 

The  value  of  the  imports  in  ISOti  was  $4,050,205,  against  $4,96o,032 
iu  1895;  the  exports  amounted  to  $5,041,829,  against  *5,455,331  in  the 
previous  year.  The  decrease  lu  trade  is  due  to  the  fall  in  the  price  of 
coffee.  There  is,  unfortunately,  no  statement  of  the  trade  by  countries, 
but  it  appears  that  Portugal  has  the  largest  ]>roportion.  Imxwrts  ft-oni 
that  country  are  also  increasing.  Cotton  fabrics  are  winningthemarket 
against  British  comiietition.  Gray  domestics,  for  instance,  all  came 
from  Manchester  until  a  few  years  back ;  now  they  all  come  from  Por- 
tugal. In  checked  and  strip^  goods,  too,  the  Portuguese  are  gaining, 
as  well  as  in  prints  and  handkerchiefs.  Germany  and  England  send 
gunpowder  and  Belgium  guns.  Wine,  soap,  and  most  of  the  tinned 
goods  (which  are  not  of  good  qaality,  as  a  mlej  oome  from  Portugal. 
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Corni);ated  iroo  for  constraction  has  always  a  ready  sale,  the  size  mostly 
nsed  being  9  feet  by  'JG  incbes.  Pitcli  pine  lumber  comes  from  Amer- 
ica, and  two  cargoes  yearly  are  consumed  at  Loauda.  The  city  will 
sliortly  be  illnminated  by  means  of  gan. 

The  principal  exports,  after  coffee,  are  rubber  and  wax. 

The  report  says : 

L'p  to  the  prcMnt  time,  no  Britieli  firm  has  Mnt  out  s  lepresentatiTe  to  tliia  prov- 
ince. Tbere  is  »  fair  deuumd  for  CBne-oruBbinK  milJs,  Bteam  eDsinea,  and  torbin^. 
A  representative  of  au  Amerioan  Hrm  ia  out  here  for  the  tbird  time  within  four 
yean  uid  has  dons  eood  bnBinais,  and  there  is  do  reaaou  wh;  the  Britlab  manu- 
fiutnTere  abonld  not  do  aa  well. 

The  Deutsche  Kolonialzeitung,  Berlin,  March  27,  1897,  contains  a 
paper  by  Dr.  Esser,  from  which  the  following  extracts  are  taken : 

Angola  is  of  tp-eftt  iDiyortance  to  FortaKal.  During  the  recent  financial  crisis,  the 
help  Teceived  ttoia  her  colonies  eavod  the  mother  coimtry,  AdkoU  has  a  unnilrar  of 
lin«  hxilion,  HQcb  as  Banati&  Amliriz,  l^oauda,  Benguella,  Hossumedtw,  Port  Alex- 
aiiiier,  and,  best  of  all,  though  almost  unknown,  Tiger  Bay.  The  sonthom  part  of 
Uie  province  is  apparently  n  worthless  stretch  of  sand,  but  tbe  Foitag^ese  have 
(band  treftsures  here  in  tbe  way  of  nitrate  ami  gnano.  The  beds  of  periodical  BtrcaniH 
are  also  naed  for  raising  eropa,  with  good  results.  Tbe  climate,  sspeoially  on  the 
talile-landB  of  the  interior.  Is  healthful.  Tbe  roads,  thanks  to  the  work  of  trans- 
parted  oonvictH,  are  very  good.  Uany  of  the  latter  class  have  now  become  respect- 
able eitizeus. 

Tbe  interior  la  covered  with  dense  foreeta.  The  ^oaoia  albida,  a  large  tree  with 
a  diameter  of  flora  2  to  3  meters,  is  found  in  abundance;  also  other  trees  of  the 
lune  family,  whose  fruits  are  naed  for  feeding  cattle,  bnt  whose  wood  is  too  soft  to 
be  of  service.  There  are  numbers  of  blaokwood  and  gum-arabic  prodacint;  trees; 
also  tbe  unefnl  IHtpi/roa  netpilifoitnit,  henii\fa  the  pterocarpna,  whose  wood,  wben 
linrued,  emits  snch  a,  perfume  that  its  use  is  the  apecial  prerogative  of  royiilty. 
Sngar  cano  grows  abundantly,  and  there  are  whole  foreeta  of  coffee  trees.  In  the 
coantr;  bebind  MoBsainedes  tbe  tree  grows  wild.  I'ortu^eso  planters  have  bnruod 
ant  the  original  growth  for  many  miles  and  have  proceeded  to  cultivate  ooll'ee. 
Once  planted,  no  mrther  attention  ia  necessary.  Factories  have  been  erected,  to 
nbich  tbe  natives  bring  the  beans,  wbioh  they  rnltivBt«  themselves  in  the  woods. 
Tliey  receive  a  small  recompense  for  each  pound.  The  coRee  is  not  of  good  qnaliCy, 
bnt  the  profits  are  excellent.  Angola  haa  only  one  railroad,  although  live  are  shown 
on  the  map.  This  runs  Irom  Iioanda  to  Ambaca,  a  distance  of  S2J  kilometers  (200 
miles).    A  abort  line  runs  from  Henguella  to  the  eotl'oo  woods. 

Slavery  is  no  longer  the  CDstom  of  the  country,  bnt  the  difference  is  very  slight, 
as  the  laborers  are  entirely  dependent  upon  their  employers.  Tliey  are  paid  at  most 
SOeentimee  a  day  (1  centime  =  about  one-tifth  of  a  cent);  that  is,  5  or  6  centimes  in 
cash  and  the  remainder  in  clothing  and  food.  The  currency  here  is  also  depreciated 
to  three-flftha  its  ordinary  value. 

The  principal  indnstry  of  Fort  Alnandei  is  thesaltingof  Bsb.  The  water  Bwarms 
with  them,  and,  although  the  most  primitive  methods  are  used  in  catching  tbein,  a 
boat  with  fonr  men  brings  back  regularly  as  the  result  of  a  day's  work  from  50  to 
So  kilograms  (110  to  ITS  pounds}.  The  coaat  bs  far  as  the  eye  can  see  is  covered 
vith  flah,  to  be  dried  and  salted  with  nitrate.  The  odor  on  bot  days  is  nnbearable, 
Tbe  air  is  fnll  of  birds  and  of  nigbta  hyenas,  Jackals,  leopards,  and  even  lions  come 
to  steal  the  Bah.    The  unarmed  fishermen  are  practically  nelpless. 

Thirty  kilograms  of  salted  Hsh  are  worth  i  marks  (about  |l  per  GO  ponnds).  Tbe 
export  from  Port  Alexander  in  1895  amonnted  to  300,000  marks  (971,400).  Ti^er 
Bay  is  even  rioher  in  this  respect,  the  hundred  fishermen  who  work  there  having 
uiigbt  750,000  kilograms  (1,653,450  pounds)  dnring  189S.  Whales  and  an  excellent 
ojHter  bed  b&ve  been  found  in  tbe  latter  place.  The  great  drawback  in  Port  Alex- 
ander is  the  soorelty  of  drinkable  wat«r. 

Eleptumte,  giraflles,  bntfaloas,  and  Kebtaa  are  the  wild  fanna  of  the  conntry.  The 
nativea  raise  ffoata  and  cattle.  Tbe  Chella  Mountains  have  rich  deposits  of  gold, 
*hich  are  worked  by  the  negroas,  the  latter,  in  this  locality,  being  intelligent  and 
ptognwaive. 

La  QaiDzaine  Ooloniale,  Paris,  March  25, 1S97,  qnotca  the  following 
from  the  Bevne  Scientiflqne: 


., logic 
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runiiii'JROB  3r)3  ItEloiiiatera  {225.55  mileB).  It  starts  fVuiii  Luauila,  wbiub,  altLoui;Ii  it 
lias  joat  much  ul'itR  former  importance,  linsatill  iiuIe8Hlli]iDriO,000  JDbuliitaiits,  soma 
1,2(X)  or  l.-'iOO  of  whom  aro  KiiropeniiH.  Tbo  end  of  tlie  line  ia  at  Ambai^a-Lucalla. 
The  laila  ore  of  steel  aud  weigh  20  kilo<,tam8  (nhuiit  41  pouii<U)  a  meter.  The 
aleopera  are  not  of  metal,  hut  of  fir,  elieiuieally  treated,  nbicb  prevents  tbe  ravai;i-s 
of  antB.  The  average  coat  of  oouBtruotlug  ttin  line,  iDcliidiDg  the  interest  on  the 
xuawy  invested,  wiis  111,110  frauva  per  Icilometet  (i^L-li-l  per  0.1^137  mile).  If  the 
taNes  and  tbo  diD'HTenc»  between  the  iiominnl  and  the  issue  price  of  the  boiids  nru 
Utken  into  ronsideratiun,  thi:  cost  per  kilomuter  amounts  to  144,000  franes  ($27,T!l2l, 
^rbi^h  ia  nut  exceaaivo  when  the  numerona  ili  It) cutties  in  the  way  of  ronatruotionaro 
reniemlierod. 

The  foreigu  office  report  above  quoted  says  tliat  there  were  54,835 
piiasengors  carried  dtiriiig  189G,  1,415,807  pounds  of  baggage,  and 
32,11-1,714  pounds  of  cargo.  The  gross  rvceipts  of  the  company  in  ISlHi 
were  aboat  $200,000.     La  Quinzaine  Ooloniale  continues: 

The  qiieiition  of  labor  was  easily  aolveil.  Aa  kood  aa  it  wiis  decided  to  bnild  thct 
railroad  the  uatives  came  in  crowds  to  otter  their  aervicca.  In  I89C,  there  wcnj 
3,000  men  employed  on  the  worka.  The  Hystem  folIowe<l  wns  that  which  had  been 
succeBsfiilly  practiced  in  the  construction  of  the  railway  in  the  Belgian  eolony  in 
tho  Kongo,  A  number  of  negroes  wonid  undertake  a  c<;rtnin  section  fur  a  prion 
AgToeil  upon  hcforehnnd,  varying  a<'conliiig  to  the  a]>narent  difilciilty  of  digging, 
otc.  When  the  job  waa  eompleted,  tho  contractor  would  pay  the  siiecitled  uinonilt, 
dlHtrihutiu);  to  each  one  nocording  t«  the  proportion  of  work  whicli,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  luajoritv,  he  had  performed.  A  r,or|)s  of  European  engineers,  mostly  French, 
*•-'—'   = — *—.-•."..  ..f  •!.,  uegroos  prugresscd 


had  charge 


The  technic: 


B  compoaer 


,  in  tho  work- 
.,  are  negroes  who  bav( 
inployed  a 


a  firemen,  t 


The  peraonuel  of  the  telegraph  a 
shops,  earpenters,  masons,  pluaterera.  piiinbera,  hidiium, 
leamefl  these  trades  from  foreign  inatructora;  they  ii: 
on  the  rood. 

The  locomotives  weigh,  on  nu  average,  2li  tons.  The  trains  make  n  speed  of  20 
kilometera  (12.42  miles)  an  bonr  as  far  aa  Oeinis;  from  there  to  Delatando,  15  kilo- 
meters an  houn  and  for  tho  reat  of  the  route,  ^  kilonietei's.  It  furnievly  took  ten 
or  twelve  days  to  go  from  Loand.i  to  Ambaca.  It  now  takes  about  twentytlireo 
hours.  The  lino  promises  to  be  succesaful  from  a  Jiiiaiioial  standpoint,  and  it  \s 
thought  that  there  will  be  no  necessity  to  have  recourse  to  tho  gaorautiea  uReied 
by  the  Goverumeut. 
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with  the  West,  Coast  of 


The  trade  of  Great  Britain  and  Fran 
Africa  in  1896  wa»: 


Otb«w«tc«n.. 
Total 


Ki|iort8 

tr»d8. 

»i.T«,«a 

B,»78.1H8 

M.4Ce,W)0 

•«.a)o,oiM 

1B.«5»,K« 

1I,T1B,9M 

13.343,1011 

25.IMl,Mt 

I,3a.01B 
'71»;»7 

■2,001,511 

mIouu 

a,32(t,S2S 
'  7itl]  857 

17,011       lMWi,011 


■  iDcladlne  Che  eiporU  ui  the  BritlBh  oolonlM  do  Ibe  But  (■,( 


The  following  tables  show  the  priacipiil  articlcK  iiii|K)rte(l  into  and 
exported  from  Sie  West  Uoast  of  Africa  in  the  trade  with  Great  Biitain 
and  Prance: 

FTincijiat  i-xporU  and  impoHt. 


Artlcl«ii. 

*4,5ii,  im 
B2,mio 

5,BJ8:iS* 

53.' 000 
1S2.928 

,^,. 

«S04   ™ 

Anu  uid  AmiDiinltlOD-  w. 
Bigii  ud  aacki  (amply) . . 


EajrtheD  uid  glunirare 

Hardware  ud  cntlery 

Inn.  wrnugbt  and  nnvroagfat  ■ . 

Muhlner;  mod  t«lfl...... 

llHllciiwe  and  ptrriiiuery 

Pkktas  (md  aaucM 

PnvUlona 


Wood,  and  nanDfaotiina  of... 
Woolen  m        '     ' 


As  already  noted,  the  exports  from  France  to  the  west  coast  of 
AMca  consist  to  a  large  extent  (about  60  per  cent)  of  foreign  goods 
reexported  throagh  French  ports.  A  innch  smaller  proportion  of  for- 
eign goods  comes  in  a  like  manner  via  Great  Britain. 

.Ot)Qlc 
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SOUTH  AFRICA. 

This  division  begins  at  the  Noiiree  liiver,  on  tlie  soathwest  coast, 
embracing  Damaraland  liiid  Namaqnaland,  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  and 
sboald  end  witb  British  Znlnland,  bnt  for  trade  reasons  is  made  to 
embrace  the  Portuguese  colony  of  Mozanibiqae.  Included  in  Bonth 
Africa  are  the  interior  countries — the  Orange  Free  State,  the  South 
A&icau  or  Transvaal  Republic,  and  Rhodesia,  or  the  country  lying 
north  of  Cape  Colony  and  south  of  the  Kongo  FreoState,  administered 
by  the  British  South  Africa  Company.  As  a  large  portion  of  the  trade 
of  these  interior  countries  isoonducted  through  Mozambique  (Lourenjo 
Marquess  in  particular),  this  colony,  which  geographically  belongs  to 
East  Africa,  is  placed  with  South  Africa,  as  commerce  rather  than 
gcograi)hy  controls  tlie  grouping  of  these  divisions,  the  direction  and 
coiiuentration  of  trade  being  the  ruling  motive  in  this  formation. 

CAPE  coix>jr\'. 

Consul  Roberts  sends  from  Cape  Town  an  interesting  report  on  com- 
niei-rial  conditions  in  South  Africa,  which  term,  he  says,  applies  in  his 
rejiort  to  Natal,  the-  Orange  Free  State,  the  Transvaal,  and  Cape 
Colony.  Instead  of  the  tide  of  immigration  having  lessened  on  account 
of  the  political  troubles,  there  has  been  a  steady  increase.  The  country 
is  growing,  he  says,  by  leaps  and  lM>unds,  and  hiis  enjoyed  almost 
unparalleled  prosperity.  In  IS95,  thevalnoof  the  merchandise  Imports 
into  Cape  Colony  was  $64,00l),000 ;  in  1896,  $124,01)0,000.  For  this 
latter  year,  Great  Britain  has  ♦79,900,(100  of  the  imports,  and  after  that 
country  the  lending  competitors  for  trade  are  the  United  States  and 
Germany.  Im])orts  from  the  United  States  in  18U1  amounted  to  only 
$'i,099,0(M);.in  J892  they  were  a  little  less;  in  1893,  $2,929,000;  in  1894 
the  increase  wsvs  very  moderate,  considering  the  growing  population. 
The  figures  were  $3,078,000.  Then,  says  Mr.  Roberts,  came  two  years 
of  unusual  prosi)erity.  1  n  1895,  the  inii>orts  from  the  United  States  had 
risen  to  the  gnitifying  value  of  $6,271,0(10,  but  in  the  following  year,  there 
was  the  most  ext.ra<n'diniu-y  rise  of  all,  the  figures  bein^$14,0(X), 000. 

It  is  inte testing,  says  the  consul,  to  place  alongside  these  figures 
those  of  the  imports  from  Germany,  out  greatest  com[)etitoi'  for  South 
African  trade.  There  was  a  time,  he  continues,  when  German  importa- 
tions in  many  branches  practically  held  the  field  against  all  comers. 
Prejudice  was  all  in  favor  of  things  "made  in  Germany."  Within  the 
last  year,  there  has  been  a  wonderful  change.  It  would  appear  that 
colonial  merchants  will  not  ]nirchase  German  goods  if  they  can  procure 
them  from  England  or  the  United  States  at  the  same  price.  German 
trade  has  made  raphl  strides,  but  its  increase  lias  been  materially 
checked  in  the  last  twelve  months.  Imx>ort8  from  Germany  in  1891 
were  to  the  value  of  $845,000;  in  1892,  $1,124,000;  in  18i»3,  $1,437,000; 
in  1894,  there  was  an  exceptional  increase,  $2,427,(MMI;  in  1895,  $4,032,000; 
and  in  1896,  $6,1 73,000,  tJie  largest  anmunt  yet  received  from  (Jermany, 
although  the  imi)orts  did  not  increase  in  proportion  to  those  received 
from  the  United  States. 

A  comparison  of  these  statistics,  says  the  consul,  will  leveal  at  a 
glance  that  the  United  States  has  outpaced  its  old  rivals  in  the  field, 
and  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  this  advance  will  continue. 

Mr.  Roberts  gives  details  as  to  the  imports  from  the  United  States, 
from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  chief  articles  received  are  bread- 
Btu^  cotton  manafactures,  carriages,  machinery  and  engines,  miamkl 
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oils,  canued  beef,  tolitictso  »iid  cigiirs,  and  wood.  The  t;reute8t  increjisc 
iu  1890,  over  tlie  precediug  yestr,  is  noticed  in  breadstuH'ft  (over  four 
times);  wheat  fiour  (which  rose  from  $107,000  to  *i)20,000);  car 
riageB,  vatR,  etc.  (from  $155,0(H)  to  $:!rU,00O);  canned  beef  (9155,IH)0 
to  (477,000),  and  aiimaiiufautured  wood  ($107,000  to  $229,000).  There 
was  alBo  au  increase  in  cotton  manufactures,  althonjjh  the  imiwrt  of 
weariDg  apparel  decreased,  aa  well  an  that  of  builders'  hardware,  of 
parafBu  and  sugar.  Some  $58,000  worth  nf  bicycles  are  imported,  which 
item  was  uot  mentioned  in  l$9i>.  The  import  of  vegetable  oils,  of 
machinery  and  eugioe^,  and  of  tobiicco  has  also  increased.  Oousnl 
Boberts  predicts  that  this  remarkable  gitin  will  continue.  A  regular 
line  of  steamers,  he  continues,  connects  the  two  countries,  and  they  are 
packed  with  goods  as  they  arrive  from  mouth  to  month.  The  new  taiiR' 
will  act  favorably  toward  certain  prodncts  of  the  Uiiite<l  States;  beer, 
kerosene,  and  agricultural  implemeuts  are  eopecially  mentioned.  United 
States  exporters  have  a  great  advantage  in  freight  rates.  The  cattle 
plague  will  necessitate  au  increased  importiLtion  of'cnnned  meats. 

In  connection  with  the  development  of  Cape  Colony,  an  account  of 
the  railwa;  to  Bulawayo,  in  Bhodesia,  will  be  found  of  iiiten^st.  The 
following  extracts  are  from  au  article  in  the  London  Times,  November 
4,  1897 : 

Tu-da;thecereiuoDyiakeMp]iu.'«atBal;ina^ooftheo[>HUin)i;of)i  railway  tliatliringB 
BhudeaJH  delinittly  witliin  tlie  T^iuu  of  vivilizt'il  tr:ivu].  Leae  than  ttin  veaia  ano 
the  \aat  diatricta  uf  Matsbplelmiit  titiil  MiuthoDalaiiil  weru  kiiowii  only  tut  llie  hatiiita 
of  the  HAva^^e,  thii  wild  beast,  aixl  the  tilave;  tu-day  they  nru  bruii)!ht  wltLiu  ninety 
hours  of  Cape  Towu  aud  Ihieu  weekH  of  Loiiiluo.  'IVu  yours  n^o  a  still  unbroken 
1ef{eud  of  barbarism  concealed  from  all  white  men's  eyes  tho  condition  of  Znlii  dom- 
ination over  a  weaker  native  race;  to-dity,  in  the  pW^of  an  iineiptored  black  clond, 
the  Cape  Colony  looks  northward  to  a  coimtry  which  has  become  tho  horui-  of 
thousands  of  white  settlers,  and  to  wliich  ooci^bh  is  made  easy  for  millions  more. 
The  prospective  valne  of  the  country  so  thrown  open  ia  atill  a  question  of  coutro- 
versy  to  which  experience  alone  can  put  on  end.  Of  its  actual  value  at  least  this 
can  be  aaiil,  that  it  covers  an  area  eqnal  iu  extent  to  Central  Europe;  that,  wiietlier 
it  possesses  or  does  not  possess  gold  in  the  quantities  at  ouo  timo  believed,  it  is 
without  question  highly  mineralized;  it  poBsrsses  vast  areas  suitable  for  pastoral 
and  agricultural  development;  and  it  is  throughout  the  greater  portion  iif  iCt  extent 
adapted  to  white  settlement.  Accounts  of  the  climate  vary,  but  men  of  temperate 
habits  who  have  lived  longest  in  Rbodesia  speak  most  wornilj  in  its  praise. 

However  widely  opiniona  nay  differ  aa  to  tho  future  value  of  the  country,  tbere 
are  not  two  opiuioDS  as  to  the  fact  that  the  cooatrnction  uf  a  railway  connectiuj; 
Rhodesia  with  the  outer  world  aud  bringing  itn  territories  into  eiiay  touch  witll  the 
great  arteries  of  civilized  intercuuree  is  the  most  effective  of  all  means  of  settling 
the  disput«d  question.  The  Bechuanaland  Kailwity  Company  iiiidortook,  at  its  own 
risk  Mid  cost,  to  perform  this  service  for  Khodenia,  and  the  oiieniug  cerumony,  nt 
which  the  ptinotpal  nisguates  of  South  Africa  will  be  present  to-day  in  Bulawayo, 
celebrates  the  completion  of  tlie  task. 

The  growth  of  this  system  has  been  one  of  the  marvels  of  tlie  letter  half  of  this 
ceatnry.  As  Sir  David  Tennant  informed  bis  oudieni*  the  other  evening  nt  the 
Colonial  Institute,  there  wan  not  a  railway  in  South  Africa  forty  vears  ago.  For  a 
long  period  after  their  introdnction,  railways  were  roufiuod  to  the  comparatively 
flat  districts  near  tbe  coast.  It  is  less  tliau  twenty  yeai's  since  the  lirst  line  was 
carriad  into  the  high  uplands  of  tbe  interior.  It  ia  less  than  ten  years  since  trhe 
constmction  was  begun  of  the  lirst  section  of  the  railway  north  from  Kimberly  of 
whi(^  the  Bechuanaland  Railway  to  Matabelelaud  is  a  cootinnatinn.  In  the 
coDtse  of  this  development  some  reniarkable  performances  in  the  way  of  rapid  rail- 
way construction  have  been  achieved ;  bnt  of  all  the  railway  feats  to  which  the 
growth  of  South  African  traffic  has  given  rise  none  hoa  been  more  mmarkablii  in 
point  of  time  than  tho  construction  by  tho  Bechiuiii aland  Kailway  Company  of  a 
line  of  579  miles  within  a  period  ofeigbtcen  months. 

It  was  iu  1888  that  the  idea  waa  first  conceived  of  pushiug  a  railway  line  uorth- 
wsrrf  Jiiim  Kinberley  into  the  Becbuanalitnd  territory  over  which  a  British  pro- 
teetarate  had  then  lately  been  doclared.  A  survey  wan  inaile  with  the  saniitioii  o^ 
the  Imperial  OoTonimeut,  and  toward  the  end  of  DiSH  Mr.  Rhodes  obtained  }d» 
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rlinrter  for  tlio  northern  territory.  BechnftnuUnd,  lying  betweon  tbia  territory  aod 
iLu  IViinlier  oC  Cape  Coluuy,  included  witbiu  ita  lioundnries  tliu  uataral  trado  route 
to  tli(>uorth.  Thesoiitliern  portion  of  Beuhuaiialaoil  fonuud  at  tb»ttiiiie  tbeCrowu 
cnloiif  of  Kritiak  BechuHiialiiDiI.  Vrybiivg  w:ui  it«  capital,  and  the  lirst  link  in  tbe 
chain  of  nurtlioni  communication  yraa  made  by  connecting  Vrybnrif  bj  rail  with 
Kimberlcy.  BtitiKb  Bechnanalanil  haa  itinre  been  incorporated  with  Cape  Culony. 
Tbe  railway  line  to  VrybuTs  has  been  taken  over  by  the  Cape  Govemmont,  and  in 
18115  tbe  Heciiiiannlutid  RaiTivay  Company  determined  to  undertake  without  delay 
the  coutinnation  of  the  line  from  Vrylinr);  to  Bnlawayo.  The  sarvey  vat  mode  in 
the  last  monthH  of  1B95,  and  tlie  firat  railn  were  laid  in  March  of  1896.  By  October 
ill  tbo  aame  year  the  line  had  heeii  carried  to  a  point  158  miles  north  of  Mafeking. 
Ill  Marrbof  i8!)T,  21!tmi!oHof  tb>- railway  were  in  working  order.  On  July  1  a  fiir- 
tliPr  dlstanci'  of  13K  miles  to  Piilacbwe  wai*  opeao<l  for  traffic.  On  September  I 
another  seal  ion  of  102  miles  was  opened,  and  on  October  11)  tbe  line  reached  Biila- 
v/nyo.  The  total  distanco  conatrnctod  ainco  October  of  last  year  is  335  miles,  or  a 
mile  a  day  for  every  working  day,  and  the  total  distance  aiiioe  the  continuation  of 
the  railvray  wan  determined  upon  iti  March  of  List  year  is  579  milcH,  The  3  feet  G 
inches  gauoo  of  the  line  is  uniform  with  that  of  the  ('ape  vailnav  system.  The 
weigbtofthi' rails  iaGO  poundspiTvard,  and  the  line  is  laid  witbateelaleepers.  The 
lino  waa  originally  inti-nded  to  be  a  light  line,  but  its  l>ridgea  have  been  built  ne 
solidly  as  the  older  bridgca  of  the  Cape  railway  system,  and  the  heaviest  engines  of 
tie  Capo  (ioveniment  Railway  are  at  present  running  oTcr  it.  Tbe  line  will  soon 
be  ciiinpletely  ballnated  and  the  permanent  way  will  tie  made  equal  to  that  of  the 
Cape  raUway  system.  Ity  an  agreement  ontereil  into  lost  May  with  the  Cape  Gov- 
ernment the  entire  working  of  tlie  line  will  be  curried  ont  by  Uia  Cape  Government 
at  cost  ]irice,  thna  realizing  tbo  snmo  economy  for  the  line  aa  if  it  formed  part  of  the 
(iovemnient  ayatem  of  tbo  Cape. 

Hitherto  every  <ibjeot  naed  in  Rhodi'si:i,  whether  great  or  small,  has  had  to  be  car- 
ried by  tbe  oxiienaivo  means  of  ox- wagon  transport  from  the  nearest  railway  terminna. 
By  tbe  completion  of  the  line  the  menna  of  development  of  the  country  are  now 
pfnccdonalovel  with  those  of  other  Inland  tciTitorics,  and  from  this  time  forth,  in 
watching  the  progrcaaofRlioileaia,  there  will  lieno  necessity  for  the  allowance  which 
has  hitherto  been  made  on  scconut  of  the  tremendous  obstacles  t"  '  "  


Mines  which  are  held  to  contain  payable  ore  miixt  without  dela^  import  tiie  neces- 
Nnry  inoobiuery,  and  prove  the  wealth  which  up  to  the  present  time  nns  been  taken 
on  trust.  An  arrangement  with  the  I'apo,  under  tbe  terms  of  which  Capa  produce 
is  to  go  in  over  the  new  railway  at  tlie  low  rati-  of  one-half  pence  per  ton  per  mile, 
aecnrcs  a  anppl.v  of  fairly  cheap  food.  >>ase  of  living  and  cheap  transport  may  be 
tniateil  to  attract  the  superior  kinds  of  wliit«  labor,  and  Johannesburg  and  Kim  barley 
have  shown  that  black  labor,  when  properly  treated,  can  be  obtained  and  freely 
utiii^ud  for  industrial  cnterpi'lao.  Tbe  opening  ol'  the  licchuanalsnd  Railway  line 
ninrks  a  date  of  so  nnich  impnrtanre  to  Rhodesia  that  the  industrial  life  of  the 
country  may  without  eiuggeiution  be  aaid  only  to  begin  to-day. 

NATAL. 

According  to  colonial  official  returns,  tbe  imports  of  N^atal  in  1896 
ainonuted  to  $17,'253,f>00,  do  increase  of  some  9o,()U0,00(>  as  compared 
witli  1895.  Aboat  tl,O0O,WHI  of  tbe  above  amount  was  in  specie  and 
bullion,  and  tbe  lotal  iacliideB  goods  in  transit  for  the  interior.  The 
cbief  im])orts  were: 


B«T,  «le,  snil  oidec »1M,70I) 

Dmjp.  kud  chemicils i       3OT.M0 

Appnrel '    1,270,000 


itl'ory 

OnffM 

180.  u5 

iMlaoii 

!I5.M0 
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As.  will  be  eeeii  from  the  above,  gains  were  shown  in  wood,  iron- 
mougery,  hardware,  and  catlery,  manufactured  leattier,  flour,  apparel, 
and  head  wear. 

The  total  exports  wore  valued  at  $6,598,930,  a  gain  of  over  $200,000 
as  compared  with  the  figures  for  180j.  The  exports  include  gold 
brought  into  the  colony  for  shipment  at  I'ort  Xntal.  Goods  in  transit, 
itshonid  be  noted,  do  not  appear  in  the  statement  of  exports,  nor  does 
the  value  of  gold  brought  into  the  colony  for  shipment  appear  ia  the 
statemeut  of  imports. 

The  principal  exports  that  showed  gains  were  sheep  wool,  which  was 
exported  to  the  value  of  $:i,90:j,8  tO,  an  increase  of  over  $800,000  over 
1895;  Angora  hair,  the  export  of  which  readied  $116,800,  some  $30,000 
more  than  in  the  previous  year;  hides,  the  export  of  which  was  $228,- 
180,  with  a  gain  of  $70,000,  and  coal,  $394,782,  a  gain  of  $90,000.  The 
export  of  skins  remained  almost  stationary,  with  a  total  of  $f>7,2f>0. 
Other  items  of  importance  in  the  export  trade  were:  Baw  Bugar, 
$252,3S0(adecreaseof  $70,000);  gold  dust  and  bars,  $785,290;  ai>ecie, 
$591,910. 

The  trade  of  Great  Britain  with  Natal  was  as  follows:  Exports  to 
Xatal,  $16,377,000,  nearly  twice  as  much  us  in  the  previous  yenr; 
imports  from  Natal,  $3,850,080,  upward  of  $400,000  more  than  in  1895. 

As  to  economic  conditions  in  Natal,  the  liovue  du  Commerco  Ext<^- 
rieor,  Paris,  June  5,  1897,  jiublishes  a  report  fi-oni  the  French  consul 
at  Durban,  from  which  the  following  extracts  aro  taken: 

It  ntii<^  he  of  iiitereat  to  review  iu  a  f^enural  ira;  the  commercial  and  et^aiiomlc 
progrcHH  of  Nntal  since  the  port  has  been  connected  by  railnay  with  Jolianneabiilg — 
thnt  IH  to  Hay,  since  tlie  month  of  DeueinbeT,  18!)6. 

The  lUDritime  importationa  have  increaeRil  136  p«r  cent  over  the  ligiires  for  189S, 
nhicb  oiceoiled  b:f  more  than  23,000,000  franca  IM,400,000)  the  impurtn  for  1889, 
vhi4:'b,  np  to  that  time,  had  been  the  lieat  year  for  commerce,  Witli  rare  exceptions, 
all  cliisses  of  articles  contributed  to  thin  antiafactory  inoreaao — an  increase,  more- 
over, tbnt  promiaes  to  continue  and  be  permanent,  nnleaa  the  poTt  of  Loureu^o 
MarqneK  receivea  material  alteratioua  and  impTovemeuta, 

The  maritime  exportation  a,  as  vroU  as  the  variima  products  which  enter  Natal  in 
transit  to  and  from  nciehbciring  countries,  especially  the  Tranavaal  Itopublic,  nlao 
ahow  AD  increaae  for  189f>.  Rnt  this  progress  is  almost  iintirely  due  to  the  movement 
of  Koods  in  transit.  Nearly  all  the  native  products  of  the  colony  and  of  the  neigh- 
boring conutriea,  snch  as  sugar,  tea,  fruits,  tan  bark,  skins,  and  leather,  show  a 
DoticeAble  decrease  in  exports  for  the  year  1S!W;  but  these  loaaea,  which  iire  clue  to 
varions  causes,  snch  as  the  cattle  plague  in  the  other  conutriea,  and  the  invaaion  of 
lacnsta,  which  haa  been  worse  iu  Natal  tiiie  year  than  ever,  have  been  compeusated 
for  by  the  increase  in  coiil,  molasaes,  and  woola.  French  commerce  with  Xatal  is 
growiug  Id  a  atendy  and  satinfactorv  manner. 

The  nnniber  of  veasela  (entering  the  port  of  Bnrbau  in  1896  whs  740,  of  1,071,196 
tona,  Hgninat  5J0,  of  788,495  tons,  in  1805.  The  merchaudise  carried  roae  from  210, 191 
tons  in  1895  to  639,696  tons  diirjnp  tlie  past  ysur.  There  have  been  oarrlod  9,795 
white  pussengets,  4,474  Indian  innnigrauts,  and  892  uegroes,  Chinese,  and  Malaya. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  add  that  the  public  finances  of  Natal  have  profite<l  by  the 
favorable  condition  of  commerce.  Tlie  net  receipts  uf  the  railways  have  risen  from 
6,193,423  franc*  ($1,195,331)  to  17,855,600  fmnoB  {*3,4,t6,130)  iu  1896,  and  the  ona- 
toms  receipts  have  increoued  ttom  4,875,725  tranos  ($941,014)  to  11,676,250  frnncs 
(*2,2S2,516). 

The  annexation  of  Znluland  to  Natal  during  the  past  year  ahould  be 
noted.    The  London  Times,  December  20, 1807,  says: 

The  annexation  bill  which  has  lust  paaaed  tbrouKh  the  pnrllament  of  Natal  pro- 
vides for  the  incorporation  of  Zululand  with  Natal,  and  tlie  assent  of  the  Imperial 
Gavernmcnt  will  render  the  anuei^ition  formally  operative  aa  soon  as  tho  letters 
Ittent  aonexlng  the  territory  of  Amatongaland  to  Zululand,  whirh  are  already  ou 
tbeir  way,  shalThave  been  rei^ived  and  proclaimed  in  the  colony.  By  this  prelim- 
inary meaaare  the  territory  of  Kuliilaud  which  will  be  added  to  Natal  will  extend 
to  the  Portngrieso  frontier  upon  the  eastern  coast,  and  the  colony  of  Natal,  when  the 
unexation  of  Mainland  hiut  been  carried  out,  will  cover  the  whole  territory  tying 
between  the  eastern  borders  of  Capo  Colony  and  the  aoutheru  frontiers  of  rottugnose; 
EMt  Africa. 
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MOZAMBIQUE. 


A  foreign  office  report  on  the  commerce  of  Lonteii^-o  Marqaez  gives 
the  commerce  for  1896  as  tbllows: 
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There  are,  unfortunately,  no  BtatisUcs  covering  MozRmbiqae  and 
Quilimane  for  189fi,  and  the  table  given  in  Review  of  the  World's 
Ooininerce  for  last  year  is  reprinted,  for  the  pnrpose  of  giving  a  more 
comprehensive  viaw  of  the  trade: 

ImporU  into  the  eotonn  0/  Aloiai»bigue. 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  imports  into  Lonren^o  Marquez, 
the  moBt  important  port  of  the  colony,  increased  front  $1, 436,443  in 
1895  to  $3,049,305  in  1896  for  imports  for  coDsamption ;  and  for  imports  in 
transit,  from  »2,562,752  in  1895  to  $7,446,297  in  1896.  The  trade  consist- 
ing to  a  great  extent  of  transit  imports  for  the  Transvaal,  the  returns  of 
thnt  country  throw  light  on  the  relative  importance  of  Louren9o  Mar- 
quez. It  apjieiirs  thatwhile  trade  via  Cape  Colony  with  the  Transvaal 
has  increased  16  per  cent,  tfaiit  by  Katal  shows  a  gain  of  205  per  cent, 
and  that  byLouren9o  Manjuezof  113  )>er  cent,  as  compared  with  1S95. 
The  British  report  speaks  of  the  prevalent  disregard  of  agriculture  in 
South  Africa.  The  gold  fever,  it  says,  seems  to  drain  the  earth  not 
oidy  of  precious  metals,  bat  of  much  of  that  necessary  labor  on  the 
surface  which  yields  returns  so  vital  to  mankind.  Much  of  the  food 
BtufTs  is  imported.  In  Swaziland,  however,  where  the  natives  own 
the  land,  plows  are  often  naed.    They  come  chiefly  fi-oiu  the  United 
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States,  wbicti  is  also  competing  vigoroasly  iu  miiuy  articles  of  wood- 
work, siicb  an  deaks,  tables,  utc.,  for  general  use  iu  tho  Transvaal, 
Uumauulaetared  lumber  is  largely  impoitett  from  Uregun.  In  lamps, 
Germany  and  the  United  States  seem  to  have  adapted  their  goods  to 
their  cnstouiers  more  readily  than  the  British  producer.  The  articles 
are  of  lighter  friimework  with  stronger  burners,  und  are  more  attract- 
ive in  appearance,  as  well  aa  cheaper,  than  the  Englitth  make.  The 
report  mentions  that  oue  of  the  advantages  that  Germiin  imports 
have  over  BritUh  goods  is  tliat  they  are  delivered  from  the  factory 
doorH  in  the  interior  of  Germany  to  tlie  customer  in  South  Africa  ujmu 
a  prefixed  through  tarifi',  covering  all  transport  charges  upon  the  whole 
jouruey.  Under  this  system,  the  selling  prices  of  German  goods  abioad 
can  be  readily  obtained  and  graxped  by  both  producer  and  consamer. 
The  Kevue  du  Commeice  KxtOrieur,  Paris,  August  7,  1897,  says  : 

TheiucTeuMlcommerciHlinovemeiilof  Lourc^uvoMungiieKiliiringtlieltuttyeariiiilLie 
ill  part  to  the  (levtilo]iiiieiit  urthemilwiiy.  Th«  iniimrUof  iiieri-baiidiMdiwllneil  fur 
thaTrausvultitillreiirewDttbeliutkofthetTiide.  Tbetutal  vuliieoftbecummBrcvin 
V^aS  wu  over  50,000,000  francs  (» 10, 1)00,000),  more  tliau  twiis  thut  of  I8t)5.  About 
one -fourth  of  tho  trrwle  was  witli  Portu^alj  n  Diark<.-d  iucreaiiu  over  that  uf  tlie  pt«- 
ceding  year.  The  import  of  oliemicul  proilai;t«  (9500,000  worth)  was  twolvo  times 
that  of  1896,     Ready-mnile  ildthiiic  hIhd  constitutes  an  iniportuut  it«iii,  the  better 


i|iiBlities  coining  fniui  Giiglaiiil  uuif  the  clieajier  imi'H  frnni  Gtriuauy  ami  i)el);Iiii__. 
The  natives  of  8ontli  Afiioa  bnv  tiiis  ('Iuks  of  ftuoils  larKelr.  'l'1i«  pupuUtiou  of  the 
port  at  the  euil  of  1896  conaieted  uf  .1,61)2  iuLubitautn,  ol  whom ],&4i  were  Earopcaos, 


764  Asiatics,  and  I,3»l  nativM 

The  Moniteur  CMHciel  du  Commerce,  Paris,  Jnne  S,  1897,  pablishes 
the  following  additioiial  details : 

The  uiioniit  of  uiooey  investeil  in  real  eabite  tliiriug  theiia«t  year  shows  the  prog- 
resa  iu:ide  by  the  city.  Over  £150,010  (ir71t9,975)  has  be«ii  spint  in  this  way,  and 
prices  have  adTaneiid  in  a  Hurprisiiii;  inanner.  Land  in  the  <  enter  of  the  city  eellB 
fi>r  from  £10  to  £20  {tl>^  to  KHi)  per  Kqiinre  meter  (ICi.Tti  square  feet).  Tlio  total 
receipts  of  the  railroad  for  1S96  were  £14»,:{50  ($721,!>45),an  increaHeaf  £66,171  over 
1895 ;  159,000  tons  of  mcrthmidise  were  carried,  at(ntast  RM,(i00  touti  in  the  pruceding 
year.  The  length  of  the  liue  in  S.'i.S  mileH.  Lonren^o  Miirr|uex  is  only  390  miles 
from  JohanneHbiirg,  whili^  tlio  Cupe  is  1,060  miles  distant  from  the  aame  city.  The 
loi-atiiju  of  Jjiinr^iivo  Mnniues  aud  the  excelleucu  uf  itii  hurbur  cau  nut  full  to 
promote  its  dcveliipitieiit. 

The  Detit^cho  Kolonialzeituiig,  Berliu,  March  20, 181>7,  hin^  the  follow- 
ing from  a  correspondent  iu  Ghiude: 

It  mny  be  of  iiitcrcKt  to  your  t<'a<lciH  to  ) 
tioQ  iu  Zambetii  nuder  I'ortnguebe  insDagem 
jcftfB,  and  in  equipped  with  the  beet  machinery.  It  includes  SiiO  hectares  (1,235 
acrrs),  it  proTided  with  canals  and  drains,  and  hae  now  a  prumiaing  crop.  In  1893, 
tberu  was  a  prod»<-tof  BOOtons  of  sugar;  iu  ltRI4,  tjOO  tone.  'HiegrHSshuiipi'rs  cauxed 
a  railuro  of  the  crop  in  IKHS,  but  in  1896,  the  tirst  yt^ar  in  which  steam  plwwa  were 
need,  1,300  tons  were  prodnce<l  (of  nhich  300  tone  were  n»cd  iu  distilHiiK  rum).  This 
is  the  limit  of  tho  capacity  of  the  reSm-ry,  while  the  canes  are  capable  of  yielding 
twice  or  three  times  as  much.  Large  additions  are  now  being  made,  and  areeipecled 
to  bo  Hnishcd  hy  the  1st  of  Jan<>,  tliu  hegiuninu  of  the  seusou.  The  DStablianmcuI 
will  then  he  able  to  eupply 2,500  tonsof  sngvr  and  from  30,000  to  iO,000  decaliten  (in 
round  numbers,  92,000  gal.)  of  mm  auuunliy.  Tho  sugar  finds  a  good  uiarliet  in 
Liabou,  since  it  lias  been  oicnipted  from  half  of  the  cuHtonis  duty  on  tiDteriug  Porlu- 
gal.  The  rum  inauld  un  the  East  Coast  and  in  tfaeTrauxvaal,  anil  siucf,  according  to 
agreement,  imnorta  from  MoKamliinne  are  alloneil  to  enter  free  of  duty,  the  com- 
pany baa  an  advantage  here  also.  Tlio  ptirt  of  ('binde  ta  in  direct  commnnication 
with  the  plantation,  and  the  latter  in  sure  tu  develop  to  a  remarkable  degree. 
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COHHBKCIAL  RELATIONS. 


SOUTH  APBICAN  REPUBUC. 

The  Revae  da  Commerce  Ext^riear,  Paris,  in  its  editions  of  June  19 
and  July  3, 1897,  liaa  an  article  from  the  French  consul  at  Pretoria  on 
the  commercial  condition  of  the  Sonth  African  Bepublic.  The  article 
says,  in  part: 

In  Bpit«  of  all  the  difflonltiei  an<1  diauton  of  1896,  the  Repnbllo  continnes  to  eojoy 
the  era  of  pronperity  wbioh  the  discovery  of  the  gold  miooi  laaofnirated.  NeitDet 
the  Johannesburg  troubles,  nor  tlie  bovine  pUgne  (vhich  ia  Btill  deHtToying  the 
cattle),  nor  the  poor  harvests  have  seriously  injured  commerce  or  inteiTupl«d  in^stiy 
in  1896.  The  ralae  of  the  Importfl  during  this  year  was  352,000,000  francs  ($67,936,000), 
or  107,000,000  francs  more  than  during  tiie  preceding  year,  whicli,  in  turu,  wm  more 
than  81,000,000  francs  in  excess  of  that  for  1894.  Most  of  the  import*  (200,000,000 
AiuicB)  c»me  through  Cape  Colony,  thanks  to  the  regular  lines  of  steamers  and  the 
enterprleinK  spirit  of  the  commercial  houses  of  Port  Elisabeth  and  Kset  London. 
Nearly  50,000,wO  franos  (89,650,000)  of  this  nmoiint  was  for  prodnt-ts  of  Capo  Colony. 
Abont  76,000,000  francs  (114,475,000)  came  through  Natal,  one-linlf  of  this  represent- 
ing the  special  commerce.    The  chief  articles  of  import  were  (in  round  namDerB) : 


Stool 

ADimaU 

BtiMer 

Jenlrj  and  oblntta 

Vooi'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.V.'.'.". 
Wbedds  and  Dnirliina. 

Blcycl« 

CnwU  and  Bout 

Oll» 

Marbinory 

Furniture 

Pdtroleam 


2.«0(l,00l) 

18.000,0(10 


zj.m,<m 

5,211.000 

1,000,000 

STO.OOO      Clothing.. 


Laatber  and  ■nlcl«i  of. 
CottOD  «od  linon  jhimIb. 


Spirits .. 


4,S3S,000 

ua,60a 

^  in.  000 


The  administration  of  the  cnstoms  of  the  South  African  Republic  doe«  not  pnblish 
an  account  of  the  exports.  According  to  statisticH  fiirnislied  bythe  railway  com- 
panies, the  principal  artioloa  exported  were  coal,  minerals,  iiud  sXins. 


GEBUAN   COHHBBCE   IN  THE  TBAH3TAAL. 

An  article  published  in  a  German  paper  and  translated  into  French 
in  the  Revue  du  Coramerce  Ext^rienr,  Paris,  Jnne  5, 1897,  says : 

Since  the  foundation  of  the  Itoer  Repnblic,  the  Germans  have  ha<l  sncci'ssful  com- 
mercial relatiouH  with  the  country,  but  this  prosperity  is  capable  of  much  greater 
development.  "  Efforln  will  be  wt^ll  repaid,  for  tbe  Tranavoal  has  no  large  indiiBtrles 
and  is  coueequeotly  dependent  upon  importation  tosattsfy  tliu  nnedsof  apopalation 
which,  on  account  of  tbeiuimigratiuu  toward  the  gold  mines,  is  constantly  in  creasing. 


and  a  number  of  colonists  from  both  (iermany  and  Holland  have  emigrated  t< 
country.  Tho  mloption  by  England  uf  a  tarifl'  on  (ierman  merchandise  in  the  ports 
of  Natnl  and  Capo  Colony  and  tbe  construction  of  the  railway  in  the  Transvaal 
attract«il  German  imports  to  Pretoria  and  .lohanneeburg.  Penteveronce  and  a 
kuowledfce  of  the  conditions  of  tbe  mnrkot  are  neceHsary.  It  is  a  luistakB  to  think 
that  the  Iloers  have  any  special  fripudnhip  for  the  Germans  on  account  of  the  sim- 
ilarity uf  race.  This  may  be  true  in  isolatod  coses,  bat,  us  a  general  rule,  the  Boei 
treats  every  one  who  is  not  a  Doer  or  an  African  as  an  "  uitlander,"  or  stranger.  It 
German  exporters  become  acquainted  with  the  needs  of  the  country,  they  have  a  fair 
chance  to  share  the  commerce  with  England  and  America, 

The  principal  articles  which  are  of  daily  use  in  tbe  Transvaal  are:  Calico  tissnee 
(white  and  colored),  ticking,  flannels,  I'otton  and  woolen  covers,  cotton  comforta, 
honse  linen,  canvas  for  eails,  etc. ;  large  and  small  iron  wire,  metal  tielliB,  ropes, 
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and  Inrubes;  all  xorta  of  preserved  frnlte,  comeitiblen  of  milk,  etc.  <nine-'t«Dttas  of 
tbsM  must  be  imported) ;  chocolate,  cacao,  bonlions,  Hweetmestd,  and  confeetioneiy 
of  all  Burta;  butter,  margariii,  cheese,  liquears,  beer,  and  cigars;  perfamory  aod 
soaps,  Swedish  matches,  candles  of  etearin,  chemioal  products,  mediciues,  alcohol, 
fumiiare,  instmments  of  iron,  r.iao,  and  tin,  and  works  in  stucco;  macbines  of  all 
sorts;  bicycles,  coDBtmcCion  matariala,  etc. ;  papertof  all  sorts,  books,  ledgers,  inks, 
pencils,  etc. ;  carriages,  from  the  beavj  Boer  curt  to  the  most  elegant  convejance. 

The  Government  of  Germany  shonld  not  delay  in  lending  assistance  to  trade  witb 
the  Transvaal.  It  is  welt  known  that  the  agent  sent  hy  Germany  to  the  Chicago 
KxpoeitioQ  sncceeded  in  forming  business  relations  between  some  eight  hundred 
German  and  American  bnnses.  The  same  method  shonld  be  adopted  in  the  Transvaal. 
Korwav  and  Sweden  have  already  made  this  experiment  with  aiicce«s.  The  agent 
sbonld  have  a  good  technical  education  and  iinderstaiid  varions  bran  oh  M  of  trade. 
He  ehonld  be  assisted  by  a  chamber  of  commerce  which  would  fumivb  information 
in  regard  to  weights  and  raeaaares,  methods  of  packing,  color  of  raerchaodlsti, 
reliability  of  firma,  and  the  needs  of  the  trade. 

A  FREHCH  TIE-W  OP  IKDUSTEIAI.  CONDITIONS. 

The  Jonnial  des  D^bats,  Paris,  Maj  29, 1897,  lias  an  article  on  the 
indQEitrial  condition  of  the  Transvaal,  in  which  lengthy  qnotattons  are 
made  from  a  report  hy  Mr.  Klimke,  of  the  department  of  mines, 
Pretoria.    The  followiu);  paragraphs  are  taken  from  his  report: 

The  gold  and  coal  Induatrien,  the  only  ones  worthy  of  mention,  covered  in  1896 
230,800  hectares  (677,000  acres).  Part  ol"  this  territory  boa  not  emmgh  gold  to  be 
remiiaersitive;  bat  only  a  relatively  swail  part  of  the  mines  has  beon  worked.  Last 
year  4,803,033  tons  of  ore  were  extracted,  with  a  little  less  than  an  average  of  half 
an  onnce  of  fine  ROld  tn  the  ton.  This  is  somewhat  inferior  to  that  of  preceding 
years,  hat  it  mnat  not  be  concluded  in  conseqaence  that  veinn  become  poorer  in 
pruporttoii  to  the  depth.  It  han  been  proven  tnat  in  the  deepest  beds  (a  depth  of 
a\rt  2,000  feet  hoa  bi'.eQ  reached)  that  the  varitttlone  in  tbe  anautity  fonnd  were 
I'lirely  loral.  The  sncoess  of  the  deep-level  mines  dependt  wholly  tipon  economical 
administration  and  well -organized  working. 

Aside  from  the  extraction  of  the  quartz  for  the  mills,  the  work  of  developing  the 
mine^<  haH  included  during  lt$96  the  opening  of  over  500,000  feet  of  gallery  and  the 
HiLiking  of  over  2,000  feet  in  nhafts.  Nine  thonsand  white  men  ana  64,000  negroes 
were  employed.  The  machinerv  representod  a  force  of  138,088  horaepower.  The 
vnlne  of  this  riaohiuery  waa  eatimated  last  year  at  133,500,000  IiAnca  (»25,7K,500), 
nn  increase  of  21.6  per  cent  over  1895. 

The  iinmber  of  gold  miDCR  in  which  operations  were  carried  nn  during  the  whole 
or  a  pnrt  of  18%  was  1S5,  ioclnding  22  deep  levels.  Of  this  number,  119  (of  which  6 
wpro  deep  levels)  prodncfrd  gold  ore;  the  others  wore  only  in  the  first  stages  of 
development,     ^venty-tlve  mines,  inclnding  3  deep  luvcls.  pruduced  gold, 

'fhere  arc  15  companies  for  mining  coal.  The  total  pro<ltict  in  189<i  waa  1,500,000 
tons,  worth  15,312,500  francs  ($2,955,312).  The  gold  niineH  conanmed  most  of  thia 
product.  At  the  end  of  last  vear  all  the  gold  and  coal  mines  in  the  Transvaal  repre- 
wnt<-d  a  nominal  capital  of  over  1,433,000,000  francs  ($276,569,000).  Of  thia  amount 
onlv  37  per  cent  wm  ortnallv  invented  in  the  minsK. 

The  production  of  gold  in  the  Trnnavaal  omonnted  in  1896  to  215,08&,&25  francs 
(Ml, 521,506)— a  tlgnro  approaching  that  of  Australia.  Dividenda  approximatiog 
43,750,000  fVanca  ($8,743,750)  were  paid  by  25  gold  and  2  eoal  tninea,  against 
62.500,000 france  in  1895. 

The  treoHiiry  received  from  the  gold-bearing  districts  in  1896  57,000,000  francs 
(f  11 ,001, 000).  Over  one-third  of  this  amount  came  directly  from  the  minee  In  licenses, 
laiM,  etc.  The  customs  receipts  on  articles  imported  into  these  distrirts  omonnted 
tn  some  20,000,000  francs.  The  dynamite  monopoly  and  the  railroad  receipts  most 
Dot  be  omitted.  The  (iovemment  received  from  the  first  during  the  year  1,600,000 
frsncs  {«318,D00),  ai:d  from  the  railruuds  8,000,000  francs  (|1,. 544, 000).  Of  oonrse  the 
total  profits  of  the  railroads  did  not  come  from  the  mines;  hut  the  eontribntioii  of 
the  mininf;  indnstry  to  the  general  treasury  can  \m  calcnlatod  at  about  48  per  cent. 

Mr.  Klimke  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  such  towns  as  Johannesburg, 
Barbeton,  and  other  centers  of  the  gold-bearing  districts  tbeie  is  a  large  popula- 
tion which  does  not  derive  its  niipport  directly  from  the  mines.  From  statistics  It 
IS  found  that  not  letw  than  38,000,000  ftanee  ($7,334,000)  worth  of  cloth  waa  imported, 
9%0O0  gallons  of  spiritA,  and  mom  than  1,000.000  pounds  of  confectionery. 

The  freight  rat«a  on  the  railroads  have  been  decreased  since  the  second  half  of 
1MB.  It  now  costa  3<1.  (6  cents)  to  send  a  ton  of  coal  11  milee;  11a.  2d.  ($2.76)  for 
UO  miles.  Mid  28h  7d.  ($6.20;  for  600  miles.    During  the  ye»  9$8,O0D  tona  wen 
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carried,  and  the  railway  received  In  freight  churgeB  on  the  coal  80D1«  9,000,000  l^aoca 

(*1,737,000). 

A  monopoly  of  explosivcH  has  (^xiHted  for  some  y^ars  in  the  Transvaal,  and  will 
last  about  ten  years  longer.  It  wna  created  in  order  that  the  dynamite  neceasaiy 
for  Qseiu  the  miijes  might  be  of  home  luanul'acture,  bo  as  to  make  the  chief  indnBtry 
independent  of  foreign  aid.  The  company,  whicli  ie  composed  of  French,  £uglish, 
anilQennan  cupitnl,  bua  constrnctedu  factory  whicli  coat  15,000,000  francs  ^$2,896^000), 
and  which  should  produce  200,000  caBea  of  dynamite  annnally.  The  high  price  of 
lubor  ill  the  country  pre ventn  the  factory  from  competing  with  foreign  manufactureo, 
and  a  protectivo  tariff  has  been  passed  in  its  favor.  A  box  of  dynamite  costs  106 
francs  ($20),  while  at  Cape  Colony,  Kimherley,  etc.,  where  dynamite  enters  frue,  the 
cost  is  81  francs  ($15). 

Mr.  Klimko  says  that  the  projitsof  the  mines  could  he  maoh  increased  with  bcttel 
management.  The  dynamite,  although  expensive,  is  used  wastefully  ;  in  one  year 
7,500,000  francs  ($1,447,1)00)  could  be  saved  in  this  item  alone.  There  is  also  a  chance 
to  economize  in  coiil  without  impeding  the  work.  The  wages  paid  to  employeM  are 
exorbitant, amonnting  last  yearto  137,000,000  francs  ($28,441,000),  of  which  75,725,000 
franca  wore  pnid  to  white  men  and  61.275,000  fraiits  to  negroes.  Kedaotion  in  this 
line  tould  be  ofTecteil  by  the  siibftitntioii  of  piecework  for  day  work. 

A  commission  has  benn  appointe<L  by  the  Government  to  study  the  iudoetriol  oitna- 
tiou,  with  a  view  to  carrying  out  projected  reforms. 


PROPOSED   RAILWAY. 

CoQ»al  Stepban,  of  Anuaberg,  Germany,  writes,  tinder  date  of  Novem- 
ber 2, 18!»7  :• 

According  to  newspaper  reports,  the  Transvaal  Government  has  appropriated  aboDt 
$14,600  for  preliminary  work  upon  a  proposed  railway  botwettn  Pretoria  aud  Rusteu- 
imrg.  The  new  lino  is  contemplated  to  diverge  fruui  the  Pletersburg  line  near  Dos- 
poon  and  thenco  run  along  the  Mogatiesberg  range  to  the  capital. 


OKANGE  FKEE  STATE. 

As  theex[>ortB  »nd  imports  pass  through  Cape  Colony  and  Natal,  and 
are  iucluded  in  the  i-etnrns  for  those  volonies,  it  is  diSdonlt  to  estimute 
ttie  valne  of  the  commerce.  A  report  from  Consular  Agent  Landgtaf, 
of  Bloemfoiiteiu,  in  a  report  quoted  in  the  Keview  of  the  World's  Com- 
merce for  last  year,  gives  the  imimrts  for  T893  as  $3,577,615.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Statesman's  Yeai'  Book,  18d7,  the  imports  had  increased  io 
1895  to  $4,602,115,  of  which  $3,290,000  was  from  Capo  Colony,  $821,300 
from  Natal  and  the  ^iitti  African  Keptiblic.  and  $393,000  from  Baauto- 
laiid.  The  exports  in  1895  were  estimated  at  $7,267,700,  of  which 
42,427,000  went  to  Cape  Colony,  and  $4,.W9,500  to  the  South  African 
Itopublic.  The  following  table,  showing  the  character  and  value  of  the 
imports  in  1893  aud  1892,  is  reprinte<l  from  Mr.  Laudgrafs  i-eiKtrt: 


Artii^lM. 

,»,. 

1803. 

3l'72U 

17,430 
23&,TB0 

M.«eu 

Si 

ArMcl™. 

1S»2. 

im. 

{&»£ '"■"".".';: 

Si 
ill 

21.120 

SBi,180 
S5.9«0 

W.S20 

Drapery,  mininory.  etc.. 

soiiao 

88,810 

27,020 
18,036 
M,900 
1Ni:M9 
1,302,040 

SKT""'""'" 

Sjdrt,ery«..rth.r„™... 

cSSf!^.-**;:;:;-. 

Corn,  Rnin,  uid  flonc... 

All  other  artlcla 

Total  

3,904,761 

"CouHUla 

j:  Kepoi'W,  208,  January,  1888. 
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The  imports  being  received  tbrougli  the  British  coast  colonies,  do 
record  ia  kept  of  their  origin,  but  the  consular  ivgent  says  that  it  may 
be  assumed  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  agricultural  implements  is 
of  American  manafacture.  In  like  manner  the  exports  of  the  Republic 
are  credited  abroad  to  Cape  Colony  and  Natal.  "  It  is  a  fact,"  says 
Mr.  Landgraf,  "  that  of  the  wool  sold  annually  in  the  London  market 
as  'Cape  Colony  and  Katal  wools,'  120,000  bales  are  the  jiroduct  of 
the  Orange  Free  State,  and  the  wool  is  of  better  quality  than  that  of 
Cape  Colony."  Hides,  ostrich  feathers,  and  diamonds  are  also  largely 
exported.  The  production  of  diamonds,  which  has  steadily  increased 
for  years,  was  valued  in  1894  at  S2,US0,0(H).  The  capital,  Bloemfontein, 
is  conuected  with  the  South  African  Hepublic  by  rail  (209  miles),  and 
with  the  Orange  Hiver  (121  miles). 

Ia  a  previous  report,  Mr.  Landgraf  says  that  most  of  the  trade  of 
the  Orange  Free  State  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Knglish  and  Germans, 
hat  that  60  jter  cent  of  the  rougli  imports  bears  American  trade  marks. 

EAST  COAST  OF  AFRICA. 

The  commerce  of  the  East  Coast,  although  nttll  relatively  small,  is 
developing.  The  regular  trade  is  through  i>orts  of  Madagascar,  Zanzi- 
bar, K^union,  and  Mauritius,  the  first  and  third  iiametl  being  French 
colonies,  while  Mauritius  is  a  British  colony  and  Zanzibar  a  British 
protectorate.  Mozambique,  for  commercial  reasons,  is  classed  with 
South  Africa. 

MADAOASCAR. 

Unite<)  States  Consul  Wetter  notes  an  unprecedented  increase  in  the 
imports  of  Tamatavc,  although  tlie  exports  are  decreasing.  The  value  of 
the  iimwrtsintoMadagHScariu  18%  was  $2,862,975,  thegreat  bulk  coming 
from  Frauee,  England,  the  United  States,  and  (Jermany.  The  exports 
amounted  to  tl,l&6,3t)8,  the  majority  going  to  France,  England,  and 
Germany.  A  small  quantity  went  to  the  United  States.  The  fact  that 
France,  in  spite  of  favoring  tariff's,  does  not  control  the  trade  (except  in 
official  supplies)  is  being  kept  out  of  sight  as  much  as  i>ossible.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  rubber,  raffia,  hides,  and  wax  shipped  to  London  goes 
via  French  ports  and  ia  credited  to  France.  All  exports  to  the  United 
States  are  sent  via  Marseilles  or  London,  and  are  credited  to  France  or 
England.  The  trade  in  United  States  cottons,  says  the  consul,  is  tlie 
one  showing  the  most  activity.  A  clever  French  imitation  has  been 
introduced;  but  although  French  goods  are  admitted  free  and  there  is 
a  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  on  this  clatts  of  goods  from  the  United 
States,  the  latter  are  holding  their  own.  No  petroleum  has  come  direct 
from  the  United  States  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  but  some  4,600 cases 
of  American  origin  have  come  from  Mauritius.  ''This  ia  the  more 
remarkable,"  continues  the  consul,  "because  of  the  fact  that  for  over 
six  months  this  oil  has  been  commanding  from  $3,84  to  $4.31  per  case  of 
10  gallons."  The  consumption  tax  of  2  cents  per  kilo  (2.204C  pounds), 
together  with  stringent  lo(;al  regulations  aa  to  landing,  has  tended  to 
stitte  the  trade  and  force  up  prices.  There  is  a  small  but  steady  import 
of  Russian  oil  on  the  West  Coast. 

The  total  value  of  imports  from  the  United  States  was  $746,334, 
against  $684,432  in  1896-96.  Th(^  exports  to  the  United  States  were 
$26,212,  against  $36,437  for  the  preceding  year.    A  stat«ineut  of  the 
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imports  is  as  fbllowB:  Dnlliuga,  $3,JH2;  sheetiugs,  $689,244;  shirtings, 
$62,415;  sandries  (impleiueutg,  medicineH,  etx;.],  t32.  "The  iacrease 
in  imports,"  continaea  the  consul,  "has  been  gaiued  in  the  face  of  a 
practical  cortaihnent  of  the  major  part  of  the  importations  through 
one  United  States  house,  owing  to  the  death  of  the  head  member  and 
the  consequent  liquidation," 

According  to  a  dispatch  ftoni  Mr.  Henry  Vignand,  secretary  of  the 
United  States  embassy  at  raris,*  the  French  general  tariff  Las  been 
made  applicable  to  Madagascar,  but  special  rates  have  been  tixed  for 
the  entrance  of  certain  articles.  "  By  these  exceptions,"  says  Mr.  Vig- 
nand, "United  States  articles  jiay  much  less  than  ^vhen  imported  into 
France;  for  instiance,cominou  woodsarefree;  petroleum  pays  only  57.9 
cents  per  100  kilograms  (;i20.4C  poands);  cotton  gootis  of  all  sorts  and 
wood  for  cabinet  making  are  also  given  the  advantage  of  a  lower  rate." 

In  a  letter  dated  October  18,  1897,  in  answer  to  inquiries  by  a 
New  York  firm  in  regard  to  the  butter  trade,  Consul  Wetter  eaya 
that  invoices  for  Madagascar  ma»t  be  drawn  ui>  with  the  greatest 
care.  The  gross  weight  of  each  package  in  kilograms  must  be 
stated  in  writing,  as  well  as  the  contents  of  the  package.  The  net 
weight  and  valae  of  the  caNe  and  of  the  packing,  the  net  weight  of 
theiuelosing  tins,  and  of  the  butter  therein,  must  all  be  stated  in  kilo- 
l^ams  and  francs.  He  adds  that  since  duties  are  assessed  on  each 
component  article  (including  packing)  in  a  shipment,  according  to 
weight  and  tariff  charges,  it  would  be  well  to  mark  the  cases  plainly 
with  these  details,  which  must  corresi>ond  to  those  in  the  invoice. 
Errors,  even  if  immaterial,  the  consul  says,  are  liable  to  heavy  flue. 

(JEIUtfAN  EAST  AFRICA. 

The  United  States  consnl  at  Annaberg,  Germany,  Mr.  Stepban,  sends 
a  repoi't  in  regard  to  the  trade  requirements  of  the  (lermau  East  Afri- 
can colonies.  A  large  portion  of  the  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
English,  and  the  United  States  has  a  fair  share,  although  most  of  it  is 
done  through  English  commission  houses.  The  consul  thinks  that 
United  States  trade  should  not  only  be  increased  materially,  but  should 
also  be  done  directly.  "  The  field,"  be  says,  "  is  a  large  one  and  the 
country  is  new.  It  therefore  deserves  the  full  attention  of  our  export- 
ing manufacturers.  Even  the  smallest  order  should  not  be  ignored. 
A  tlOO  order  this  year  may  mean  one  for  $100,000  in  five  years.  The 
country  is  capable  of  great  development.  The  most  beneficial  com- 
merce, saya  Sir  Bichard  Torrens,  is  that  carried  on  between  a  country 
IKtsaessing  mannfucturing  superiority  and  a  new  country  having  exten- 
sive tracts  of  fertile  and  unoccupied  land." 

Uonsal  Btephan  gives  valuable  details  as  to  the  class  of  cotton  and 
woolen  goods,  etc.,  imported  into  the  country.  Unbleached  sheetings 
come  from  the  United  Slates  to  the  value  of  $59,000  a  year.  They  are 
brought  in  sailing  vessels.  Dark -blue  dyed  stuffs  are  imported  to  the 
value  of  $293,000,  almost  entirely  from  India.    The  import  of  shawls 

i cotton)  amounts  to  $11)9,000  a  year;  of  Muscat  cloths  (ohieSy  from 
ndia,  imitations  from  England,  HoUand,  and  Switzerland),  to  $85,000 ; 
red  wool  caps,  $12,000;  butter,  $4,800;  cement  (from  England  and 
Germany),  $14,000:  wood  and  manufactures  of,  about  $40,000;  wheat 
flour  (ftom  India),  $51,000;  steel  and  iron  rails  and  pipes,  $35,000;  cor- 
rugated galvanized  iron,  $21,000;  copper  and  brass  wire,  $11,000; 
enameled  tinware  (Germany  and  Belgium),  $24,000;  petroleam  (United 

*  Sm  Consular  KeporU  No.  206  (Nov.,  1897),  p.  US. 
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States  and  Ba88ia),t58,000;  salt,  $22,000 ;  8ngar,$41,000;  beer,  $69,900; 
couserved  meats  and  fish  (Germany,  fiuglaad,  and  the  United  States), 
948,500;  iniit  preserTea  (Germany  and  Mexico),  $14,000;  spirituoos 
liquors  (Oermany,  England,  and  France),  $48,S00;  wiue  (Germany  and 
France),  $110,000. 

"Tar  aoap,"  says  Oonanl  Stepban,  "comes  by  sailing  vessels  exclu- 
sively from  the  United  States  via  Zanzibar.  Of  late  England  has 
begun  to  introdace  an  inferior  quality.  The  total  value  of  annual 
imports  of  all  kinds  of  soap  is  $41,000." 

ZANZIBAR. 

According  to  a  British  foreign  office  report,  the  commerce  of  Zanzibar 
in  1890  was  divided  as  follows:  Imports,  $6,199,000,  against  $6,2tM,0U0 
in  1895;  exports,  $5,631,700,  against  $5,838,000  in  the  preceding  year. 
The  trade  with  the  principal  countries  in  1896  was: 
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British  India,  it  will  be  seen,  stands  first  in  value  of  goods  imported, 
although  there  is  a  decrease  of  over  $500,000  as  compare<l  with  1895, 
mainly  in  rice  and  specie. 

lu  imports  from  Earope,  Great  Britain  stands  first,  with  au  increase 
of  over  $90,000  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  the  gains  being  in 
GO^  piece  goods,  and  groceries.  Holland  comes  next  in  order,  with  a 
gain  of  $70,000,  principally  in  piece  goods,  woolen  materials,  and  cot- 
ton. Germany  is  third,  and  here  a  decrease  is  shown  in  the  value  of 
goods  import^  to  Zanzibar  of  some  $25,000.  The  principal  decreases 
are  in  groceries  and  hardware,  although  a  gain  in  piece  goods  is  noted. 
The  imports  from  France  have  dimitiisbed  somewhat  as  compared  with 
the  previons  year,  the  chief  items  being  wiue  and  specie.  Imports 
from  the  United  States  show  a  gain  of  $177,900,  cotton,  piece  goods,  and 
petroleam  being  the  principal  articles. 

Piece  goods  constitute  by  far  the  most  important  item  of  import. 
Under  this  heading  come  ''kangas,"or  priuted  handkerchiefs,  in  which 
Germany  practically  holds  the  monopoly.  Those  made  in  England  are 
machiue  printed,  and  are  more  expensive  than  the  German  ones,  which 
aie  block  printed.  Of  gray  cotton  sheetings,  those  which  are  most 
popular  come  ftom  the  United  States,  and  are  imported  in  consignments 
of  at  least  1,000  bales  at  a  time.  The  cloths  imported  from  America 
are  of  a  superior  quality  to  those  of  the  same  price  sent  from  Man- 
chester, being  free  from  sizing,  which  materially  attects  the  sale  of  this 
article.  American  gray  cotton  drills  are  also  in  demand.  Wbit«  sliirt- 
ings,  loin  cloths,  Muscat  scarfs,  white  drill,  Khaki  drill,  Khaki  dannel 
aiid  flannelette,  cricketing  flannels,  tweeds,  canvas,  and  Turkey  red 
twills  are  imported  from  Great  Britain,  and  gunny  bags  and  iudigo 
dyed  cottons  firom  India. 
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Hosiery  of  all  kinds  comes  from  England  and  Germany,  and  sboes 
from  England.  There  is  a  small  business  done  in  Swiss  watches,  Amer- 
ican clocks,  and  English  and  German  cutlery.  Biscnits,  hams  and 
bacon,  oils,  paints,  glassware,  and  axes  come  from  England.  Wines 
are  imported  from  France,  beer  from  Germany  and  England,  and  flour 
from  Trieste.  Soap  comes  from  Germany,  and  kerosene  {in  large  con- 
aignments}  from  America. 

The  report  ni-ges  the  establishment  of  a  direct  service  of  English 
steamers  to  East  Africa.  The  Austrian  Lloyd,  says  the  writer,  has 
started,  as  an  experiment,  a  line  from  Aden  to  Zanzibar,  calling  at 
Mombasa.  Austria  supplies  a  considerable  amount  of  goods  (notebly 
the  red  caps  worn  by  Moslems  the  world  over),  which  have  hitherto 
come  from  Hamburg.  Zanzibar  is  becoming  more  and  more  the  chief 
center  of  commerce  in  East  Africa,  both  for  the  transshipmeut  of  sup- 
plies to  the  coast  and  interior  and  also  to  the  southern  ports. 

The  principal  articles  of  native  produce  exported  from  Zanzibar  are 
cloves,  ivory,  copra,  and  rubber.  The  value  of  the  export  of  these 
items  in  ISOd  and  1890  was: 
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'    The  export  of  cloves,  says  the  British  consul,  is  decreasing,  and  the 
present  year's  crop  will  be  probably  less.    This  is  dne  in  part  to  the 
neglect  of  the  crops  and  to  the  scarcity  of  labor. 
The  Moniteur  Offlciel  du  Commerce,  Paris,  August  19, 1897,  says: 

The  export  of  copra,  or  cocoanut  kernels  dried  in  tbe  sun,  amounta  to  5,300  tons 
ydarly.  Nearly  all  of  it  fjoes  to  Murseillea,  andisiiBo<!  iu  thn  preparation  of  bouji.  The 
priue  Hiictiiiites.  Iu  18'J6,  it  was  3.1  A-anca  ($6.36)  per  i|uin  tal  (220.4(i  poiintls),  doll  vered 
at  Marseilles;  Id  1896,  the  price  n'as  nliout  the  aame;  aeveral  ye^ira  ngo  it  waaovcr  40 
ft«iiCH($7.70).  The  yield  of  oil  is  from  55  to  60  per  cent,  acoordiog  to  tbeqiinlity  of 
tbe  product  and  the  degree  of  perfection  of  thii  machinery  naeii.  The  oil  is  iu  a 
liqairl  state  In  Znuzilinr,  lint  Lecomes  solidilied  in  the  tamperatui'c  of  Enropi^,  and 
can  l>e  naetl  only  for  eoap. 

Cloves  come  from  Zanzibar  and  Pemhn.  The  largest  qnantity  comoa  from  the 
latter  island,  but  it  is  steadily  ilecreaaing.  As  soon  as  they  lire  takini  from  tbe  tree 
Uiey  are  sun  dried  and  sent  to  thii  town  of  Zniiitibar,  payini;  a  tax  of  2r>  per  cent  od 
eaterinK-  All  the  cloves  must  pass  tbroDKb  the  town,  and  tlie  receipte  (Voiu  thia 
aonrce  constitute  the  principal  aonrce  «f  revenue.  Tlie  chief  porta  to  which  clove* 
are  exported  are  Lonrlon,  (ienon,  tlambnrg,  Marsfillra,  Triesto,  New  York,  and 
Doinbav.  The  price,  when  delivered  in  Europe,  varies  from  45  to  50  franca  (98.60 
to  $9.60). 

SLA.URITHTS. 

The  total  value  of  imports  in  1896,  according  to  United  States  Connal 
Campbell,  was  $7,53J,0U0,  nearly  $6,000,000  coming  from  Great  Britain 
and  British  ]>ossession8.  The  total  exports  amounted  to  t7,9I4,000,  of 
■which  463,000  went  to  Great  Britain,  46,627,000  to  British  possessions, 
and  41,220,000  to  foreign  countries.  The  principal  import  from  the 
United  States  is  petroleum,  and  the  chief  export  to  that  country  is  sugar. 
In  1896, 19,260  cases  of  j>etio]eum  were  imported,  and  up  to  November, 
1897, 19,r)00  cases  were  landed.  Codfish  and  herring  have  also  come 
from  the  United  States.  In  189C,  the  sliipmenta  of  sugar  to  tliat  country 
amounted  to  J759,fi5C,  and  for  1897,  up  to  November,  they  amounted 
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to  $3SI,S36.  Franco  supplies  the  colony  with  leather  goods,  and  also 
vitli  the  finer  qaalities  of  silks,  voolens,  and  cottons;  the  heavy  grades 
of  cotton  goods  come  from  England.  Machinery  in  use  on  the  planta- 
tions in  nearly  all  of  English  inannfactnre,  as  well  as  the  locomotives 
on  the  railroads.  There  are  a  few  Cleveland  bicycles  in  use,  Bays  the 
consul,  but  they  are  being  superseded  by  French  and  English  makes. 
The  Singer  sewing  machines,  however,  hold  their  own.  The  tools  and 
mechanical  appliances  in  use  are  of  a  primitive  order.  The  difference 
between  the  American  and  European  systems  of  trading,  the  lonf; 
credits  and  easy  terms-granted  by  the  latter,  influence  trade.  Although 
Manritius  is  far  from  commercial  centers,  and  although  the  market  is 
necessarily  limited,  German,  French,  and  English  agents  find  it  worth 
while  to  visit  the  island  regularly  and  study  the  requirements  of  the 
market. 

Mr.  Campbell  speaks  of  the  depression  in  the  sngar  industry,  aud 
says  titat  eSbrts  have  benn  made  to  induce  the  planters  to  try  other 
croiw.     The  land  ia  adapted  to  the  cnltivation  of  tea  and  of  Rhea  fiber. 

The  only  statistics  available  in  regard  to  the  trade  of  R^anion  in  1896 
are  from  British  and  I<>ench  sources.    They  are  the  following: 
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Of  tbe  imports  from  Great  Britain  cottons  represented  about  $10,000, 
and  soap  nearly  the  same  amount.  The  imports  from  France  inolnded 
$2,025,800  of  French  goods,  the  remainder  being  of  foreign  origin 
transshipped  from  French  ports.  Of  cotton  goods,  which  was  one  of 
the  principal  items  of  import  from  France,  more  than  two  thirds  was 
not  of  French  origin,  but  was  sent  via  France,  About  one  half  of  the 
tools  sent  were  French.  Of  the  exports  to  France,  $3,351,252  was  for 
local  consumption. 
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OfBcial  returns  of  Great  Britain,  Prance,  Germany,  Belgium,  and  the 
United  States  show  the  imports  from  and  exports  to  the  several  colonies 
and  countries  of  Africa  in  1896  aud  189C  as  follows: 

GREAT  BEIT  A  IN. 
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It  will  be  seen  that,  a]thou};li  there  is  a  decrease  Ic  the  imports  tcom 
AMca,  our  exports  to  the  various  colonies  aiid  countries  show  a  satis- 
fiictory  iucrease.  Thi»  is  cliieHy  with  Cape  Colooy  aud  the  Transvaal, 
the  t»cle  with  Portuguese- Africa  consisting  to  a  considerable  ezt«nt 
of  go04l8  in  transit  for  the  Transvaal  via  Lorenzo  Marques. 

Ill  this  coiiiiectioM,  an  article  published  in  Bradstreet^  S^ew  York, 
December  4, 1S97,  will  be  Ibund  of  interest: 

APR1CA.V  MARKXTH   VOR   AMERICAN   OOOI>t<. 

AmaTieaR  trade  with  A&ics  has  iDcreased  heavily  of  late  yean,  and  the  inunenM 
«ip>iiaion>l)owiiin  tliadnmimd  Tot  American  (;o<x1a  can  not  be  regarded  as  other  than 
eDeODTBKiitg-  The  atatiatics  available  certainly  seem  to  point  to  Araerioaua  Beonring 
■  good  snare  of  the  trade  of  a  coutinent  which  has  heretofore  been  regarded  aa  the 
leeitimate  market  fur  aurplua  products  for  Old  World  industry.  AlUioogh  not  sp«- 
cibcally  so  stated  in  the  Bnroau  of  Statietica  reports,  it  also  aeema  certain  that  muoh 
of  tho  demand  has  come  from  the  British  pnesesaioua  on  that  ooDtiuont  and  to  have 
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of  all  kinds  of  American  merchandiae  to  AMca  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jnne 
30, 18B7,  were  valued  at  tl6,EI53,M8.  Of  this  amount  the  British  posseasionB,  most 
of  which  are  locatodin  theaontfaernpaitof  the  contiueut,  took  413,096,343,  or  about 
71  pel  cent.    The  BritiBh-AMcantakmgsofAmerioaagooaB,  it  might  he  added,  have 
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irtbe  preceding  ye&n,  as  the  following  figarM  will  cooclnslvety 
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I1ie  totnl  Amertpfin  exportii  to  Arrioa,  It  will  lie  seen,  were  22  per  cent  larger  in 
1897  tb&n  in  IKM  and  ItM  per  cfut  larger  tliou  in  1895.  Uritish-AtVioao  takinge  of 
American  nooAa  during  tlie  naiue  period  hIiuw  gaitii  of,  respectively,  16  and  161  per 
cent,  pointins  to  tbefact  that  the  demand  from  colonies  of  other  countries  foe  Amer- 
ican gooils,  though  not  lu  important  in  a  business  sense,  still  Hbows  large  growth. 
The  growth  of  the  demiind  has  been  so  comparatively  recent  as  to  have  not  yet  been 
recognized  by  separate  statistics,  and  it  is  therefore  not  possible  io  measure  the 
extent  to  which  Brit'rsh  colonial  demand  is  responsible  for  the  increased  American 
trade,  hut  the  following  details  iif  American  exports  to  the  contioeot  as  a  whole 
fbrnisb  a  pretty  good  indlcatiouof  the  direction  in  which  demand  for  American  gooda 
has  been  most  active : 

Valuf  of  principal  txportt  fr<m  United  Slalei  to  Afrioa. 
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If,  as  seems  quite  raaeonalile,  we  talce  it  for  granted  that  75  to  80  per  cent  of  the 
above  shipmentH  went  to  liritish  possBssiims,  most  of  wbicb  are  located  in  the  sontb- 
em  part  of  the  continent  comparatively  aitjicent  to  the  BO-calle<l  Kafflr  goldHelde, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  United  MCates,  taongh  far  remote  from  that  country,  has  been 
helped  b.v  the  dovelopment  In  the  Transvaal,  Kbodeaia,  Cape  Colony,  and  other 
parts  of  the  durk  coutinent.  It  might  be  added  in  passing  that  AMea  aa  a  whole  le 
by  far  the  largest  single  customer  iat  our  rnm>  the  shipmentA  of  which,  tbongh  not 
separately  stated  In  cnrrenl  monthly  reports  of  the  Bnreau  of  Statistics,  average  at 
least  91,000,000  yearly. 

The  above  tablu  indicates  clearly  that  in  the  absence  of  Africa's  usual  source  of 
supply  for  breadstuR's,  the  United  States  has  been  drawn  upon  largely  for  food  for 
the  lucreasing  wheat-consuming  population,  while  the  increased  takings  of  Inmber, 
machinery,  ilTuminatinK  oil,  msuii&ctures  of  cotton  and  agricultural  implements, 
as  compared  either  with  last  year  or  the  year  before,  point  to  a  steadily  growing 
market  for  some  American  products  in  which  this  country  does  not  fear  competition. 
The  above  statistics,  of  course,  are  for  the  post  three  tiscnl  yoars,  bntit  maybe  added 
that  the  latest  issued  report  of  the  Iturenn  of  Statistics,  that  for  September  and  the 
nine  months  of  the  calendar  year  189T,  shows  a  heavy  falling  off  in  exports  of  com 
and  agricultural  Implements,  hut  large  increases  in  wheat  and  wheat  flonr,  fllami- 
liating  oil  and  wood,  aiid  raannfactures  thereof  The  list  of  less  important  exports 
to  Alrica  showing  gains  1b  almost  as  long  as  the  lint  of  this  country  s  exports,  uom- 
bering,  as  it  does,  horses,  csrs  and  carriages,  bicycles,  clocks  an<l  watches,  fnuts  and 
sate,  acleuti fie  and  other  instruments,  bnlldsrs  hardware,  typewriting  moehiues, 
leather  and  shoes,  turpentine,  cotton-seeil  oil,  paraffin,  salt  heef,  hams,  lard,  hutt«t, 
refiued  sugar,  and  Icat  tobacco,  and  muuufacturea  thereof.  These  goods,  it  should 
be  aleo  reralled,  figure  as  dlreat  exports  from  this  conntry  to  AfVica,  and  haw<nnoh 
moie  leach  the  Bume  destination  after  transehipnieut  is  of  course  unknown.  Simi- 
larity of  language  and  of  trade  customs,  it  would  certainly  Koeni,  should  not  oot  aa 
a  bar  to  American  trade  extension  in  British  Africa,  leaviug  aside  the  unquMlioned 
advantagee  some  Aiuericau  produota  must  possess  iu  that  market. 
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NORTH  AMERICA. 

DOMINION  OF  CANADA. 

United  States  Treasnry  retarns  of  imports  and  exports  of  domestic 
merubaiidiBe  sbov  tbat  tbe  trade  of  tUo  United  States  with  tbe  Domin- 
ion of  Cauada  in  tbe  caleudar  yeai%  of  18%  and  1897  nas: 
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Consnl-General  Turner,  of  Ottawa,  says  that  in  spite  of  theeflbrtsto 
foster  trade  with  England,  Canada  buys  more  from  the  United  States 
than  from  any  other  country.  He  quotes  ttie  opinion  of  a  correspond- 
eiitof  an  English  newspaper  in  regard  to  the  strikinff  similarity  In 
taetes,  hahits,  etc,  between  Canadians  and  Americans.  Bicycles, 
shoes,  cotton  goods,  and  furniture  are  four  of  tlie  principal  articles  of 
import  from  the  United  States.  A  new  line  of  railway  from  Ottawa 
to  Goruwall,  Ontario,  with  an  international  bridge  across  the  St.  Law- 
rence at  that  point,  is  in  process  of  construction  and  will  shorten  the 
distance  to  New  York  75  miles.  It  is  suid  tbat  English  capital  is  inter- 
ested in  the  proposed  canal  from  the  Geor^an  Bay  to  the  St.  l^awrence 
via  the  Ottawa  River,  which  would  make  the  distance  from  Chicago  to 
liver|K>ol  700  miles  less  than  hy  the  Brie  Canal  to  New  York.  A  con- 
tract has  been  made,  with  bond  of  $50,(MK),  to  subsidize  a  fast  steam- 
ship line  between  a  Canadiau  port  and  Liverpool.  The  steamers  areto 
have  10,000  tonnage,  and  to  average  500  knot».  Two  boats  are  to  be 
ready  for  service  by  Jane,  1899,    The  annual  subsidy  exceeds  t7oO,000. 

The  following  tables  are  transmitted  by  the  consul-general : 

Canadian  import* /or  Aonw  eottmmptioH,  IS9S  and  1S96. 
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In  the  year  1896,  Canada  imported  39.68  per  cent  of  the  total  imports 
from  Great  Britain,  and  51.91  per  cent  from  tbe  United  States.  In  1896, 
:!9.82  per  cent  came  from  Great  Britain  and  53.91  per  cout  from  the 
United  States. 
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Tbe  imports  of  dotiable  aD<l  free  goods  for  1896  were : 
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Of  the  total,  56.17  per  cent  was  exported  to  Great  Britain  in  1S95 
and  GT.06  per  cent  in  1806,  and  34.79  and  34.57  per  cenc  respectiyely 
to  the  Fnited  States. 

The  exporta  are  groaped  as  follows: 
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Dtiring  the  flrat  six  months  of  1897,  says  Mr.  Tnrner,  Canada  imported 
dntiahle  goods  to  the  valao  of  $34,253,479,  and  free  goods  to  the  vahie 
of  919,025,891.  During  the  same  period,  she  exported  goods  valae<l  at 
954,015,475. 

Consul  Twitchell,  of  Kingston,  reports  an  increase  in  the  use  of  cot- 
ton goods  of  United  States  manufacture.  The  improvements  in  tbe 
wall  paper  made  in  Canada,  together  with  the  35  per  cent  protection, 
will,  he  thinks,  soon  drive  the  United  States  article  from  the  market. 
In  printing  paper  aixl  ntationery,  however,  the  Canadians  can  not  com- 
pete. The  hardware  and  cutlery  trade  is  being  lost  through  the  compe- 
tition of  tbe  Germans.  They  copy  the  United  States  article  in  the 
smallest  details  and  put  it  ou  the  market  for  le^s  than  its  price  in  the 
United  States. 

A  few  years'  ago,  says  Consul  Twitchell,  Canadian  farmers  raised 
barley,  hay,  and  live  stock  for  export  to  the  United  States.  Tbe  dairy 
interest  received  little  attention.  Tlie  tarifif  of  1890  cansed  the  estab- 
linhment  of  dairy  schools,  and  tbe  output  of  tbe  fiirm  has  changed  to 
bntter,  cheese,  and  fat  cattle  for  export  t>o  Croat  Britain.  On  account 
of  the  Dingley  bill,  says  Consul  Lang,  of  Sherbrooke,  the  export  of 
lumber  is  >^ing  diverted  to  England. 

Consul  Shaffer,  of  Stratford,  says  that  were  it  not  for  the  Canadian 
tarift^  United  States  imports  would  be  doubled.  Under  the  new  tariff, 
thedaty  ou  Indian  com  and  barbed  wire  will  be  removed  after  January  1. 
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Since  com  will  not  ripen  in  tlint  district^  he  expects  a  large  import. 
Oonanl  Nichols,  of  Clifton,  says  that  United  States  shippers  sboald 
namber  their  cases  to  correspond  with  the  invoice,  so  as  to  avoid  ineon- 
veiiience  at  the  custom-houses. 

The  discoveries  of  gold  in  the  Klondike,  says  Consul  Smith,  of  Vic- 
toria, the  passage  of  prospective  miners,  and  tlie  fact  that  ships  from 
mining  points  make  their  first  stop  there,  have  increased  the  importance 
of  that  city.  Owing  to  the  new  tariff,  the  exports  to  the  United  States 
have  been  somewhat  smaller  since  Angnst  1;  bnt  normal  conditions 
will  soon  be  restored.  Coal,  ballion,  lumber,  and  products  of  the  fish* 
eries  are  the  chief  articles  exported.     He  continues: 

Trade  with  the  United  States  ia  incrrMing,  in  Bpit«  of  the  longer  ciedit  which  \» 
tafalarly  given  bj  oasleni  Canwlian  ilrma.  United  Htatea  fimu  give  on  an  average 
ijxtj  day  a ;  many  British  and  eaatem  Canadian  whoIeBale  ileulera  grant  nix  months. 

Hanofactared  artiolea  from  the  United  States  lead  here,  in  spite  of  the  tariff. 
HoHt  of  the  hardware  is  from  the  United  Statos,  and  Ismps,  rbimne,rB,  etc.,  of  United 
atatsB  manafactaro  are  preferred.  The  trade  in  bieycles,  typewriters,  agricnltnral 
machinery,  and  locomotives  is  almost  monopolized  by  tlia  Uaited  States,  and  onr 
gnns,  aporting  goods,  and  sewing  machines  command  higher  prices  than  tbose  of 
other  conntries,  as  well  as  smoked  and  dried  meats,  extracts,  canned  goods,  and 
dried  fruit. 

The  salmon  mn  wait  far  larger  this  year  than  was  expected.  The  oanneriee  ran 
night  and  day,  bnt  were  otterty  unable  l«  cope  with  the  lish,  which  came  in  greater 

Joantities  than  ever  before  known.  The  pack  of  the  entire  coast  amoanted  to 
j90T,15OcHaee.    It  isneaily  all  sent  nround  Capo  Horn  toKngland. 

Oonsal  Dudley,  of  Yuncoaver,  reports  an  increase  of  43  per  cent  in 
imports  into  his  consular  district  during  the  past  year.  The  imports 
from  the  United  States  gained  42  per  cent.  A  large  quantity  of  tin  plate, 
says  the  consul,  is  nsed  in  canning  salmon,  and  although  about  half  of 
it  comes  from  the  United  States,  he  has  been  told  that  it  was  originally 
mana&ctnred  in  Great  Britain.  "One  of  the  largest  importers  of  tin 
plate," says  Mr.  Dudley,  "states  that  he  has  never  had  any  tin  plate 
manufacturpd  in  the  United  States  offered  him.  So  much  tin  plate  is 
used  here  that  I  am  surprised  that  the  manufacturers  in  the  United 
States  have  not  yet  made  an  effort  tosecure  this  market." 

The  consul  thinks  that  there  is  an  opening  for  carpets.  There  is  a 
prevalentimpression  that  the  colors  in  United  States  ftarpets  are  not 
fast,  but  he  thinks  that  if  an  earnest  effort  is  made  this  pr^udice  can  be 
overcome.  The  market  is  growing  so  rapidly,  since  Vancouver  is  one 
of  the  points  of  departure  for  Alaska,  that  it  should  receive  careful 
attention  from  exporters.  "A  number  of  manufacturers  in  eastern 
Canada,"  says  Mr.  Dudley,  "have  resident  agents,  who  canvass,  show 
SEunpIes,  etc" 

The  chief  exports  from  the  province,  continues  the  report,  are  gold, 
silver,  copper,  lead,  lumber,  coal,  and  salmon.  There  has  been  a  decrease 
in  the  export  of  lumber.  The  production  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper 
was  nearly  double  that  of  Inst  year,  and  the  mineral  regions  are  being 
rapidly  developed.  New  works  for  the  treatment  of  ores  iire  being  put 
in  operatiou,  and  increased  transportation  facilities  are  offered,  enabling 
the  shipment  of  mineral  products  tVom  hitherto  inaccessible  regions. 

In  a  subsequent  report,  Consul  Dudley  says  that  Britisli  Columbia 
lias  three  great  interests,  and  agriculture  is  not  one  of  them.  The 
mountainous  character  of  the  conntry  makes  it  iin)>ossible  for  the  peo- 
ple to  produce  their  own  food  supplies.  Folly  four-fifths  of  the  food 
mnRt  be  imported.    He  continues: 

The  fact  tliatfiKxlprodacte  are  imported  into  this  Pcoviufe  from  Manitoba,  Ontario, 
Md  other  portions  of  eastern  Canada,  without  the  paymuat  of  dutiea,  wtiicit  are 
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I,  and  Calirornia.  As  abown  by  tlio  lateul  cuntomB 
nturnfl,  largo  amuuats  of  salt  meats,  hams,  boeou,  fruits,  freeli  anil  ilried,  corn, 
wheut,  rje,  nnil  barley,  floor,  com  meal,  eto.,  finilamarket  in  this  FroTioceiitpricefl 
that  enable  the  consigners  and  coDsignees,  bctweeu  them,  to  pay  the  huuTj-  duty 
exacted. 

Everything  brought  in  frum  EustHm  Caasda  must  1ie  transported  over  a  single 
railroad  and  pay  a  freight  rate  Ihat  irould  be  prohibitive  were  it  iiot  for  the  enor- 
moiiB  duty  exacted  upou  nimilar  goods  producea  Just  ucrusd  the  border. 

Sp<Mtking  of  tbe  oxteneion  of  trade  relatious  between  Canada  ntid 
the  Qnited  States,  Constil  Liu8ley,of  Coaticook,  says  tbat  the  best  way 
ia  to  work  throagli  the  large  establishinents  in  Jtlontreal  aod  Torouto, 
or  to  eBtablish  branches  iu  large  cities  to  directly  covei'  tbe  territory. 
"While  the  tariff,"  he  says,  "prevents  tbe  importation  of  uameroas 
classes,  there  are  maay  which  on  account  of  their  merit  will  uevei-the- 
less  be  sold.  The  bicycle  trade  is  an  example  of  what  enterprise  in  a 
single  line  will  accomplish."  He  also  thinks  that  if  Uniteil  States 
newspapers  circulated  more  extetisively  in  Canada  the  sales  of  goods 
would  belurgely  increased.  Gana<liau  mauufncturers  are  already  giving 
attention  t«i  United  States  styles  in  certain  lines^-shoe?,  for  iustauce. 

Consul  General  Foster  gives  figures  to  show  tbe  increase  of  trade  of 
Halifax  during  the  last  year.  There  has  been  n  decrease,  however,  in 
trade  of  that  district  with  the  United  States,  In  this  counection,  tbe 
consul' general  calls  attention  to  tbe  "reciprocivl  tariff"  paragraph  of  the 
Oanadiaii  law  of  18!)7,"  which  provides  that  "  when  the  customs  tariff'  of 
any  country  admits  tbe  pruducts  of  Canada  on  terms  which  on  tbe  whole 
are  aa  lavorable  to  Canada  as  the  terms  of  tbe  reciprocal  tariff,  herein 
referred  to,  are  to  tbe  countries  to  which  it  may  apply,  articles  which 
are  the  growth,  produce,  or  mnnufactureof  such  country  when  iin^rarteil 
direct  therefrom  may  be  entered  for  duty  or  taken  out  of  warehouse  for 
consumption  in  Canada  at  the  reduced  rates  of  duty  provided,"  The 
reduced  rates  are : 

Ou  and  after  llie  23d  da;^  of  April,  1S9T,  until  the  30tli  day  of  June,  IWW,  incln- 
BivF,  the  rednctiou  Hhatl  in  every  case  be  one-eighth  uf  tbo  duty  meiitiuuod  iu 
Schedule  A.  Ou  and  after  the  Ist  day  of  July,  1898,  the  vcducliun  ehall  ia  every 
ease  be  one-fourth  of  the  duty  nieutioned  in  Svhciliile  A. 

Schedule  A  covers  the  entire  list  of  dutiable  articles,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  wines,  liquors,  sugar,  tobacco  and  a  few  articles  expressly 
excepted.  "As  at  present  constraed,"  s^ys  tbe  consul-general,  "the 
tariff  redaction  applies  to  tbe  following  countries:  Belgium,  Germany, 
France,  Algeria,  the  French  colonieu,  Argentine  Kepublic,  Austria- 
Hungary,  Bolivia,  Sweden,  Colombia,  IJeumark,  Persia,  Kust^ia,  Tunis, 
Venezuela,  and  Switzerland,  as  welt  us  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The 
United  States  is  not  one  of  the  uattons  obtamiug  the  reduction."  Mr. 
Foster  continues: 

The  treaties  made  by  Great  lirituiu  ivith  Belgium  and  Germany  were  duuonnccd 
last  July,  Hud  alter  the  exidratioii  of  the  yrar  required  for  the  termination  of  the 
treaties,  it  is  expected  that  ILo  tacift' reduction  will  be  en u fined  to  (hosecountrlis 
whose  CQBtomB  tarilTs  comply  with  the  terms  of  tbe  Cuuwliau  act,  or  practicully  to 
Great  Britain.  The  United  States  is  therefore  at  a  disailvunta>nt  of  one-eighth  of 
the  duty  in  competing  for  Canodiiiu  trade,  and  ou  July  1, 18W,  this  will  be  inoreoscd 
to  one-fourtli  of  the  duty,  thougb  the  number  uf  competitom  wilt  prusmuably  be 
ciinBiilurably  reduced  about  the  Ist  of  August,  1898. 

'  Printed  iu  Consular  Beporbi  No.  205,  October,  nm. 
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AoGonlioK  to  United  States  Treasury  statistics,  ttie  trade  of  the 
United  states  with  Mexico  during  tbe  caleudar  years  1896  aad  1897 
(exvtuBive  of  gold  and  silver)  was: 
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The  figures  of  tlie  gold  coin  and  bullion  and  HJlver  coin  and  bullion 
importetliuto  the  United  Stat«s  from  Mexico  and  exported  thereto  in 
1896  aud  1807  are: 
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UMITED  STATES  PB0DU0T8  IM  MEXICO. 

The  consul-general  at  the  City  of  Mexico,  Mr.  Barlow,  gires  the  valne 
of  the  total  imports  in  1896  as  446,328,235,  an  increase  over  the  pre- 
ceding year,  he  says,  of  $ID,U83,19U.  The  gain  wua  largely  due  to  the 
heavy  importation  of  corn  from  the  Uuited  States,  on  account  of  tlie 
partial  failure  of  tLe  crop  in  that  year;  while  the  increased  importa- 
tion of  luxuries,  such  as  carriages,  jewelry,  liquors,  high-class  groceries, 
fancy  goods,  etc.,  amounted  to  nearly  91,75(),<'00. 

Of  the  total  imports  of  irou  and  steel,  continues  Mr.  Barlow,  cou- 
sistiug  principally  of  railway  material,  miuiog  and  other  machinery, 
iron  tubing,  corrugated  irou  sheets,  hoop  aud  bar  iron,  the  Unit«l 
States  supplies  about  57  per  cent,  the  balance  beiug  divided  between 
England,  Germany,  and  Belgium.  Mining  machinery  comes  almost 
exclusively  from  the  United  States;  the  same  may  be  said  of  sugar 
manufacturing  and  textile  working  machinery,  the  superiority  of  which 
is  recognized.  There  are  greater  difficulties,  lie  thiuks,  in  the  intro- 
duction of  textiles  from  the  United  States.  The  Mexican  people  are 
conservative  and  unwilling  to  adopt  new  fiibrics  which  are  not  manu- 
factnred  especially  for  that  market.  Capable  agents,  sayH  the  consul- 
general,  should  be  sent,  aud  efforts  made  to  explain  the  advantages  of 
United  States  articles,  not  only  in  this  but  in  other  lines  of  manufac- 
tore.  Once  the  Mexicans  are  convinced  th»t  an  article  is  suitable,  he 
says,  they  adhere  to  it  with  almost  a  religious  tenacity.  Only  firnt- 
claas  poods  should  be  sent,  which  will  stand  wear  and  competition.  In 
regard  to  agrionltural  implements,  Mr.  Barlow  says  in  Rubstance: 

Xo  field  for  United  States  manufacturers  oifers  such  tudncements  as 
Mexico.  Exporters  seem  never  to  have  appreciated  conditions  here. 
o  B— TOL  1 8 
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Most  of  tlie  iuterior  of  Mexico  has  beeu  tiUed  by  primitive  methods 
for  hundreds  of  years,  without  care  or  fertilizer,  and  yet  yields  iu  mauy 
places  several  abundant  crops  each  year.  Practically  no  moderu 
machinery  is  known  on  these  vast  tablelands;  its  absence  in  not  due 
to  the  indisposition  of  the  people  to  adopt  it,  but  to  lack  of  opportu- 
nity of  becoming  familiar  with  its  advantages.  Competent  men  who 
understand  the  handling  of  United  States  farm  machinery  should  be 
sent  to  each  place,  with  the  kind  of  implements  adapted  to  the  soil  and 
wants  of  that  locality;  care  should  be  taken  to  instruct  the  workmen 
who  will  use  it.  In  the  cases  where  such  machinery  has  been  intro- 
duced and  its  operation  has  beeu  understood,  it  has  given  entire  sat- 
isfaction. The  machinery  should  never  be  sold  by  people  who  do  not 
understand  the  manner  of  working  it  and  who  are  not  willing  to  see 
that  the  purchaser  fully  understands  it.  The  manufacturers  of  sewing 
machines  have  adopted  the  right  methods,  with  the  result  that  there 
is  hardly  a  village  in  Mexico  where  United  States  sewing  machines 
may  not  be  found,  and  scores  of  native  women  may  be  considered 
expert  operators.  There  should  be  no  greater  difficulty  tu  introducing 
agricultural  machinery. 

As  to  boots  and  shoes,  Mr.  Barlow  says  that  the  superiority  of  those 
of  United  States  make  is  recognized ;  the  natives  wear  them  but  little, 
especially  in  the  country,  but  the  growing  foreign  population  prefer 
them  to  those  of  Mexican  make  whenever  they  can  be  bought  at 
reasonable  prices. 

The  exports,  says  the  coDSol-generaT,  have  increased  during  the  past 
year,  especially  in  fruits  and  sugar.  There  is  a  growing  demand  in  the 
United  States  foe  Mexican  oranges.  The  United  States  continues  to 
take  nearly  75  per  cent  of  the  total  produce  exported  &om  Mexico,  and 
England  follows  with  IC  per  cent. 

Speaking  of  the  slackened  commercial  progress  of  Mexico,  Gonsul- 
Ueneral  Donnelly,  of  Nuevo  Laredo,  attributes  the  decrease  in  the 
inflowing  current  of  capital  to  the  decline  in  silver.    He  says : 

All  wM  well  while  advauoiDg exchange  built  hieherftod  higher  the  liturierBRainit 
foreign  goods,  and  inftde  more  and  more  profitable  the  establiBhuient  of  domeetio 
iDdiiBtries,  but  when,  tifter  breaking  previous  low  rocurde,  Bilver  oontiuued  ita 
dexeent,  giviug  rise  to  a  not  tiii reasonable  dread  of  its  uniTersal  aliandomucDl  ai 


inoncy  metal,  oveu  promoters  paoaed  and  timid  investote  fled.    Capital  wbich  for 
years  baa  uatered  in  an  ever  inoreaaing  stroajn  is  brought  face  to  face  with  thia 


show  a  most  gratifying  profit;  the  some  books  translated  into  the  money  and  lan- 
guage of  the  capitalist  may  show  a  most  discouraging  loss. 

The  thing  that  has  saved  Mexico,  continues  the  consul-general,  is 
that  labor,  unmindful  of  the  falling  value  of  its  wage,  continued  to 
accept  it,  uncomplaining  and  contented.  While  the  price  of  every  arti- 
cle of  necessity  or  luxury  rose,  the  price  of  labor  remained  unchanged. 

Mexico  is  now  considering  the  question  of  changing  the  monetary 
standard.  The  difficulty  consists  in  getting  and  keeping  gold  in  a 
country  whose  imports  greatly  exceed  its  exports,  whose  chief  enter- 
prises are  exploited  with  foreign  capital,  and  whose  public  debt,  interest 
and  principal,  must  be  paid  abroad.  Fortunately,  says  Mr.  Donnelly, 
the  problem  is  in  good  hands.  The  commercial  world  may  rely  on  its 
solution  by  the  conservative  and  enUghteued  statesmen  who  now 
direct  Mexico's  affairs, 

Kuevo  Laredo,  according  to  Con  sol-General  Donnelly,  ranks  third  iu 
the  liepublic  for  the  amount  of  its  import  business.  Its  record,  he  says, 
may  accordingly  bo  taken  as  fairly  indicating  conditions  at  other  points. 
The  imports  of  the  principal  articles  have  deereajsed  as  follows  as  com- 
pared with  1894> :  Machinery,  steam  and  electric,  30  per  cent ;  machinery, 
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band  and  foot  power,  24  per  cent;  cotton  gooda,  35  per  cent.  Imports 
JTOtn  tbe  United  States  show  a  loss  of  nearly  20  per  cent,  and  from 
Europe  nearly  60  per  cent.  This  is  in  spite  of  the  increased  activity  of 
United  States  merchants  seeking  Mexican  trade,  the  better  knowledge 
of  the  market,  the  improved  transportation  facilities,  and  especially  in 
spite  of  tbe  vast  increase  of  Mexican  exports  to  the  United  States. 
Silver  and  the  tariff,  says  Mr.  Donnelly,  have  noconscionsly  cooperated. 
They  have  bnilt  a  barrier  behind  which  native  industries  havedevel* 
oped.  Breweries,  umelters,  cotton  mills,  foundries,  tanneries,  soap 
works,  sugar  refineries,  and  factories  of  all  sorts  have  arisen.  Bot 
there  is  now  a  lull,  and  by  this  the  United  States  export  trade  may 
possibly  profit.  The  situation  is  not  without  advantages.  The  couBul- 
.  general  continues: 

The  low  price  of  Bilver  nill  force  many  mining  corpoTsltona  of  Mexico  to  iuoreUB 
ttieir  output  in  order  to  maintkin  tJieir  protit.  This  can  only  be  elfeeted  by  putting 
in  machinery.  There  ia  already  demand  ftom  places  thiit  until  the  present  criaia 
nevec  dreamed  of  it.  From  tbis  time,  I  expect  a  constantly  increasing  demand  tot 
mining;  machinery  of  all  sorts.  The  ptivo  of  silver  haa  also  increased  the  hunt  for 
gold.  That  metal  is  being  discovered  in  most  unheard-of  platuH.  While  thus  far,  no 
Klondike  has  developed,  there  have  been  found  an  amazing  number  of  good  gold- 
bearing  ledges.  These  require  eiiwnwive  machinery,  and  the  United  States  is  rwaily 
with  it.  I  douot  hesitate  to  advise  tbe  large  manufaeturerB  of  mining  and  eugiueers' 
enpplies  to  give  Mexico  a  thorough  canvass.  Another  result  of  tow  silver  is  that 
the  factories  now  established,  and,  as  I  believe,  temporarily  secnre  from  the  compe- 
tition of  othet  factories,  will  enlarge  their  facilities.  This  will  call  for  machinery 
and  supplies  In  various  industrial  lml^s. 

Agricultural  machinery,  adds  Mr.  Donnelly,  will  also  be  imported 
more  largely,  because  the  high  tariff  practicnlly  closes  the  market  to 
foreign  corn  and  makes  its  cultivation,  as  well  as  that  of  other  cereals, 
extremely  desirable  in  Mexico.  Tbe  growth  in  the  sale  of  United 
States  agricultural  implements,  recently  iutermpted,  will  recommence 
and  reach  gratiiying  proportions.  There  is  an  opening  for  the  sale  of 
articles  in  the  line  of  piping,  excavatnig,  plnmbiDg,  etc.,  contracts  for 
building  sewers  and  waterworks  having  been  awarded  by  some  citiea 
and  being  discussed  by  others.  Electric  railways  and  lighting  plants 
will  also  be  in  demand.  Only  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
will  allow  snch  opportunities  to  be  reaped  by  Europe.  The  bicycle 
trade  has  trebled,  yet  it  is  only  in  its  infancy. 

As  to  the  exports  from  Mexico  to  the  United  States,  Mr,  Donnelly 
gives  figures  showing  that  there  has  been  an  increase  in  every  line 
except  textile  fiber,  India  mbber,  and  mahogany  in  the  last  year. 
Coal,  tobacco,  and  cofi'ee  have  increased  notably.  There  was  a  decrease 
in  the  silver  exported  to  tbe  United  States,  but  an  increase  in  gold. 

Consul  Burke,  of  Chihuahua,  says  that  there  are  some  ninety  million 
dollars  of  United  States  capital  invested  in  mining  enterprises  in  bis 
district,  and  that  this  is  about  25  per  cent  of  the  total  United  States 
capital  in  that  section,  the  balance  being  engaged  in  stock  raising. 
There  has  been  a  noticeable  decrease  in  imports  of  cotton  goods,  he 
says,  due  to  the  establishment  of  mills  iu  Mexico.  The  import  of 
blankets  and  other  woolen  fabrics  has  also  diminished.  United  States 
beer  and  ice  are  practically  excluded.  The  Germans  are  winning  the 
market  in  enameled  household  utensils  and  also  in  cutlery.  The  G-er- 
man  articles  are  lighter,  and  since  the  duty  is  assessed  according  to 
weight  the  price  is  less  than  the  United  States  article.  The  same 
is  true  of  corrugated  sheet  iron.  German  and  French  periUmes  and 
&ncy  soaps,  coutinaes  Consul  Burke,  can  be  sold  with  50  per  cent  profit 
at  the  cost  price  of  United  States  articles  of  the  same  class.  Collars 
and  units  come  from  Germany  and  France,  and  pianos  from  Germany. 
Typewriters  ara  becoDiing  popular,  bat  the  streets  most  be  improved 
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before  the  bicycle  is  generally  used.  Speaking  of  the  extensioa  of 
United  States  trade,  be  says  that  America  mauufacturem  mast  adapt 
tbeir  wares  and  methods  to  the  requiremeuts  of  the  people  whose  trade 
they  desire,  instead  of  trying  to  impose  their  own  business  methods. 

Consul  Canada,  of  Vera  Cruz,  says  that  the  reason  why  European 
products  are  preferred  in  Mexico  is  not  because  they  are  superior,  but 
because  firms  in  Europe  pay  more  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  market. 
The  consul  instances  the  ignorance  of  some  United  States  shippers  to 
regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  term  "  legal  weight,"  which  includes  not 
only  the  weight  of  the  merchandise,  but  the  weight  of  all  inner  pack- ' 
ages  and  wrappers,  only  the  extreme  outside  ca^e  being  excluded. 
Fully  40  per  cent  of  the  commodities  specified  iu  the  tarifT  are  dutiable 
on  this  basis ;  and  in  some  cases,  on  account  of  the  method  of  packing, 
90  per  centof  the  duty  must  be  paid  on  the  useless  wood.  The  consul 
speaks  of  the  defective  translations  of  catalogues  sent  to  Mexico.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars,  he  says,  are  actually  thrown  away  in  the 
United  States  in  having  translations  made  that  are  iucomprehensible 
to  the  people  they  are  meant  to  reach. 

Consul  i>e  Cima,  of  Mazatlan,  suggests  that,  as  a  means  to  increase 
United  States  exports  to  Mexico,  a  special  agency  should  be  established 
at  each  consulate.  One  room,  he  says,  would  sufiice  for  tho  display  of 
catalogues,  price  lists,  samples,  ete.  Four  hundred  dollars  a  year  should 
cover  Uie  necessary  expense,  and  if  2,293  firms  subscribed  to  the  arrange- 
ment, do  a  month  would  be  the  cost  to  each  to  have  such  a  display 
room  at  every  consulate  or  commercial  agency.  If  moio  Arms  entered 
into  the  arrangement,  the  individual  expense  would  be  even  less. 


CENTRAIi  AMERICA. 

The  following  flgnres,  taken  from  the  Statistical  Abstract  issned  by 
the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  United  States  Treasury  for  the  fiscal 
year  1896-97,  show  the  trade  of  the  United  States  wiUi  the  countries 
of  Central  America  since  and  including  16SS: 

JfercAandiM  imporltd  into  and  exported  from  the  United  State*,  if  amnlriet,  188S  to  1S37. 
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BRTTISn  HONDTTKAS. 

Gonenl  Morlan  reports  from  Belize  tliat  iinportatioiiH  from  the  TTDitcd 
States  into  British  Honduras  exceed  those  from  all  other  countries  com- 
bined, and  represent  abont  55  per  cent  of  the  total.  Great  Britain 
has  about  35  per  cent.  The  value  of  imports  from  the  United  States 
ill  1896  was  (790, 438,  or  (deducting  the  item  of  bnllion  and  coin)  about 
15  per  cent  more  than  they  were  daring  1895.  Exports  to  the  UDit«d 
States  were  to  the  value  of  $.112,997,  a  gain  of  $70,873  over  the  preced- 
ing year.    The  trade  vitb  other  countries  was; 
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The  total  imports  from  all  conntriea,  incladiiig  the  United  States, 
amonuted  to  $1,462,637;  the  exports  to  $1,571,530.  The  countries 
which  show  aa  jncreaRe  in  imports  were  Great  Britain,  the  United 
States,  Germany,  and  Honduras.  There  was  a  decrease  in  imports 
from  France  and  Mexico.  The  exports  to  Great  Britain,  France,  Ger- 
many, Holland,  Onateuiala,  and  tlie  United  States  showed  an  increase. 
Consul  Morlan  notes  that  the  fig^area  in  regard  to  the  United  States  are 
misleading,  uuless  the  vahie  of  the  bullion  and  coin  passing  between 
the  two  conntriea  is  deducted.  The  chief  items  in  which  the  trade  of 
the  United  States  might  be  improved  are  aerated  waters,  clothing, 
cotton  goods,  earthenware,  glassware,  hardware,  hats,  paints,  woolen 
goods,  soap,  spirits,  wines,  and  iron  rooting  (especially  corrugated,  for 
which  there  is  a  demand  in  Central  America).  The  items  of  cotton 
goods  and  clothing  show  the  greatest  room  for  improvement.  The 
influence  of  the  commercial  traveler,  says  Consul  >{orlan,  is  shown  in 
the  increased  trade  of  the  United  States  in  boots  and  shoee,  hardware, 
provisions,  and  snndrieH.  Longer  credits  would  be  quite  safe  in  this 
colony,  and  would  nndnubtedly  stimulnte  United  States  trade.  The 
establishment  of  a  large  United  States  firm  for  trading;  purposes  would 
also  be  a  great  aid.  Practically  all  the  provisions  consumed  in  the 
colony,  with  the  exception  of  some  canned  g<)0<!s,  are  now  imported 
from  the  United  States.  Dyewooda  and  mahogany  are  the  chief  articles 
of  exiwjrt  from  British  Honduras. 

COSTA  TtlC.A. 

Consal  Caldwell,  of  San  Jo8(5.  gives  the  following  table  as  to  the 
exports  and  importe  of  Costa  Itica  for  the  first  six  months  of  1897 : 


Articln. 

TilualnUnllal 

Pm-i-pnt. 

CouHlrif*  to  lehUA  exported. 


KngluHl.. 


ImporUfirit  fix  monthi  of  i897. 


n™- 

V»lM In  rnltejl  „„„,., 

A«  91        38  ea 

Total 

2.2ia.»7aw!     100 
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It  will  be  observed,  Rays  tliecoiiani,  that  tbe  imports  from  the  Ud! ted 
States  have  steadily  increased,  until  tUey  now  about  equal  in  amount 
those  of  England  and  Germany  combined. 

GUATEUALA. 

The  trade  of  Gaatemala  for  1896  wan  given  in  Commercial  Relations, 
1895-90,  Vol.  II,  appeiidi,^.  Consul-General  Pringle  says  that  the  t«tal 
importsn'eretg,l48,.'j54,  and  the  exports  were  $11,332,714.  Theiilnports 
from  the  principal  countries  were: 


The  export  of  coffee  in  1890  was  valued  at  $11,002,748,  leaving  only 
(319,905  for  "  all  other  articles"  exported.  There  is  au  increase  from 
all  countries  in  imports  compared  with  1895,  while  the  exports  have 
decreased. 

Speaking  of  commercial  conditions  in  Guatemala,  the  Monitenr  Offi- 
ciel  du  Commerce,  Paris,  May  C,  1897,  says: 

The  exports  ronBiBt  cliieilj-  of  coffee,  banaiiBB,  nkinn,  and  mlilier.  Shocn  nre  nlw 
an  artide  of  export.  Oerminy  importx  from  Liiiatemaln  more  largely  tlmn  i1iii:b  any 
other  roiintry,  the  United  Ktaten,  England,  nnd  France  follow  in  the  order  of  their 
importance.  Of  the  im[>ort8  into  Qnatemaln,  the  United  States  liaa  nbout  37  per 
cent,  Germany  21  percent,  England  2:).5  peroBQt,  and  ^'rance  12|>ercent.  Although 
tbe  United  Staten  bus  tlie  largest  yiiirt  of  tbe  import  tr:ide,  Gonoany  would  equal 
]ier  If  eertaiu  alimentary  }irodnct«  which  luiiHt  neoetiearily  remain  the  inoniinoly 
of  the  United  Slates  were  eliminated  trota  tbe  total.  Another  advantage  of  the 
latter  country  Is  ber  proximity,  whii'h  lessens  tlie  cont  of  transport  nud  so  shortens 
the  voyage  thatnrdeni  can  be  executed  in  amoutli,  by  way  of  New  York  or  San  Kran- 
eiaco,  which  would  need  at  least  three  or  fonrinouthsif  they  were  placed  in  Europe. 
lE  ia  an  important  queation  for  na  to  diacover  why  Germany  baa  nearly  twice  asmucb 
comnierce  with  Guatemala  aa  t'rance.  In  Germany,  the  ineruliant  marine  and  the 
exporters  aid  and  saatain  each  other.  National  indnstriee  are  encnaraged  by  the 
commnniCy.  Jlanks,  railroads,  and  individual  enterprises  of  all  sorts  are  favored 
bj  couineroe.  Tbe  intervention  of  the  Government  is  asked  only  in  rose  ofintRma- 
tional  legislative  difficulties.  The  Germans  study  the  tostea,  hsbitw,  and  needs  of 
their  cltentfl.  Alluring  credits  are  offered,  paymcntaare  mndeeiiay,  delivery  of  goods 
is  prompt  and  exact,  and  exchnngea  are  accepted  that  are  refused  in  France.  Why 
Bhonld  not  Havre  imitate  Hnmhiirg  in  buying  cofTeo  from  Oaatemalat  There  ia  tbe 
same  opening  for  French  trade  oa  for  German,  and  petty  jealonsiea  and  rivalries  ahouid 
not  be  allowed  to  interfere.  United  and  vigorous  effort  will  result  in  aucoess,  as 
Oemiany  bos  abowu  ua. 

nONDITKAS. 

Consul  Jamigan,  of  TJtilla,  says  that  the  chief  articles  of  import  are 
salt  beef,  salt  pork,  ham;*,  canned  goods,  butter,  flour,  sug^r,  hardwai-e, 
cheese,  crackers,  cotton  goods,  and  candy.  Otrlng  to  a  decrease  in  tbe 
value  of  the  peso,  there  is  an  apparent  diminution  of  trade.  Bananas, 
plantains,  cocoanats.  limes,  oranges,  and  pineapples  are  the  most 
important  exports.  The  proituotinn  of  bananas  has  increased,  but  the 
price  paid  is  leas  than  formerly. 

In  a  previous  report  on  the  banana  industry,*  Consul  .Tarnigan  says 
that  most  of  the  plantations  are  on  the  Itay  Islands  and  the  coast 

*  See  Conanlar  Reports  No.  199  (April,  189T),  p.  499, 
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The  exports  to  the  United  States  duriDg;  nine  mouths  readied  tlie  value 
of  $42U,017.  Owing  to  careless  mana^ment  and  special  climatio  con- 
ditions, tlie  land  is  soon  exhausted.  Although  mlllioDSof  baoanas  are 
annually  produced,  says  the  consul,  the  cost  of  cnltiTation  and  trans- 
)M>rtation  is  such  that  the  enterprise  is  not  ]>roBtable. 

A  report  from  Consul  LitUe,  of  Texacigalpa,'  notes  the  abolition  of 
the  tobacco  monopoly. 

All  important  conee^isioii  has  been  granted  to  a  United  States  syndi- 
cate to  constrDct  an  interoceanic  railway.  Keports  from  Consul  Jarni- 
gan  and  Vice-Cousul  Bemhard,  of  Uti]]a,f  say  that  the  syndicate  is  to 
tflke  charge  of  the  customs  of  the  country,  liquidate  the  public  debt  of 
Hondnra«,  and  establish  a  bank  with  special  powers.  Valuable  lands 
are  granted  the  syndicate.  Consul  Jarnigan  tliinlrs  that  the  United 
States  will  now  have  practical  control  of  the  trade  of  Honduras. 

The  trade  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 18%,  is  given  as  follows  by 
the  British  consul : 


Urniuiay 

Ureal  Britain... 


The  total  imports  for  the  year  amounted  to  $676,716  and  thr  exports 
to  tl,253,161.  Of  the  latter  $837,926  went  to  the  United  States.  The 
principal  articles  exported  were: 


NICAItAOITA. 

Consul  O'Hara,  of  San  Juan  del  Norte,  lias  transmitted  several 
reports  containing  valuable  details.  The  total  value  of  the  imports  at 
thiit  jx)rt  ill  1896-97  was  $31 1,696,  the  proportion  of  the  United  Stat«s 
being  over  52  jrer  cent.  In  some  lines,  the  United  States  has  the 
monojwly  of  trade  In  cotton,  linen,  and  silk  goods,  however,  there  is 
r(K>m  for  improvement.  The  value  of  the  exports  was  $693,U96,  chiefly 
in  coffee,  deer  skioa,  hides,  rubber,  and  gold  dust.  Compared  with  the 
figures  for  the  previous  year,  there  was  a  decrease  in  imports  and  a 
marked  loss  in  exports.  There  was  a  gain  of  over  10  per  cent  in  the 
exports  to  Kngland ;  France  gained  1  i>er  cent;  the  United  States  over 
6  per  cent,  and  Germany  lost  19  per  cent.  Of  the  imports  into  San 
Joan  del  Norte,  there  was  a  decrease  ftom  England  but  a  gain  from 
the  other  principal  countries,  the  imports  from  the  United  States 
increasing  $16,603.  "  The  lists  of  imports  show,"  says  Consul  O'Hara, 
"that  there  is  little  foundation  for  the  popular  idea  that  the  United 
States  can  sell  kerosene,  breadstuffs,  and  provisions  abroad,  but  that 

S(Angart,1897),p.666. 
6(N(iveinW,l^),p.4fie. 
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she  can  not  saocessfnlly  compete  with  other  conntries  in  the  sale  of 
mannfactnred  goods."  Detailed  statements  of  importatioiiB  aresent, 
in  order  to  give  United  States  mannfacturers  who  wish  te  establish 
foreign  trade  relations  information  in  regard  te  the  kinds  of  packages 
used  in  England,  Qermany,  and  France  for  the  shlpmeut  of  any  given 
article  to  Central  America.  Tbe  same  advice  will  apply,  continaes  the 
consul,  to  all  Latin  America.  Tbe  class  of  goods  in  demand  in  Nica- 
ragua will  find  a  market  in  the  West  Indies  and  Sonth  American 
countries.  Freight  rates  from  New  York  are  on  the  whole  cheaper 
than  from  Earope,  and  proper  effort  upon  the  part  of  United  States 
merchants  and  manufacturers  ia  all  that  is  lacking. 

Consul  O'Hara  notes  the  fact  that,  although  the  imports  from  the 
United  States  have  such  a  good  proportion  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
Nicaragua,  they  represent  only  about  23  per  cent  of  the  total  imports 
on  the  western  coast.  There  is  no  reason,  he  says,  why  goods  ahoald 
not  go  from  New  York  via  Panama  or  around  Cape  Horn  as  easily  as 
from  Europe.  The  same  goods  imported  into  San  Juan  del  Norte  will 
meet  with  as  ready  a  sale  on  the  western  coast. 

In  an  interesting  report  on  the  iodnstrial  condition  of  Nicaragua 
Consul  Wiosike,  of  Managua,  attributes  the  depression  of  the  past  few 
years  te  the  depreciation  of  the  currency  and  the  lowering  in  price  of 
the  coffee  exported.  This  is  one  of  the  staples,  constituting  76  percent 
of  the  total  exports  from  Faciflc  porta  to  the  IJnited  States  daring  the 
last  fiscal  year.  The  value  of  the  total  export  was  4401,661.  Since 
1894,  says  the  consul,  coffee  has  dropped  100  per  cent  in  value,  and  tlie 
effect  upon  the  community  can  be  appreciated.  Wages  have  remained 
about  the  same  as  formerly,  which  has  resulted  in  a  sensible  restriction 
of  the  consumptive  power  of  the  public  at  large.  Although  merchants 
have  tried  to  accommodate  their  clients'  lessened  baying  capacity  by 
providing  goods  of  lower  grade,  continues  the  consul,  it  may  be  safely 
said  that  the  whole  business  in  Nicaragua  now  amoanta  to  about 
one-half  ite  former  volume.  The  scarcity  of  letters  of  exchange  on 
foreign  houses  causes  inconvenience.  Many  foreign,  and  especially 
German,  firms  have  suffered  loss  iil  their  dealings  with  Nicaragaa,  but 
the  United  States  has  had  little  trouble,  owing  to  the  short  credite 
allowed  in  its  business  system.  This  method  has  been  much  criticised 
and  may  be  an  obstacle  to  trade  in  other  Spanish-American  countries^ 
but  no  other  system  is  advisable  in  Nicaragua  at  present. 

United  States  machinery  is  fairly  well  represented  in  Nicaragua. 
Electric  plants,  ice  and  refrigerating  machines,  machines  used  in  coffee 
cleaning,  sugar  refining,  distilling,  planing  mills,  and  mining  industries 
are  employed  all  over  the  country.  There  is  room  for  many  more,  how- 
ever, and  Consul  Wiesike  says  this  trade  would  be  more  extended  if 
United  States  manufacturers  did  not  rely  on  sending  catalogues,  which 
are  useless  in  obtaining  trade. 

One  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  present  crisis  in  Nicaragua,  says 
Mr.  Wiesike,  is  the  fact  that  the  balance  of  commerce  is  against  the 
country;  that  is,  the  imiwrts  exceed  the  exports.  This  can  not  be  cor- 
roborated by  statistics,  he  says,  data  being  unobtainable;  but  it  is 
apparent  from  certain  commercial  conditions.  The  imports  will  be  less 
this  year  than  for  many  years  past,  but  the  exports  will  be  less  in  pro- 
portion, owing  to  the  partial  failure  of  the  coffee  crop.  The  export 
in  1896  amounted  to  over  13,000,000  pounds  and  in  1897  to  over 
13,000,000;  this  year  it  will  not  exceed  10,000,000.  Besides,  the  fall 
in  price  amounts  to  nearly  80  per  cent.  The  building  of  the  Nicara- 
gua canal  would  much  improve  business.    Another  enterprijae  of  impor- 
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tance  ia  the  construction  of  a  railroad  to  the  Atlantic  coast.  A  route 
from  the  Kicaragua  Lake  [Kirt,  San  Ubaldo,  to  the  town  of  Bama  has 
been  Burreyed.  The  road  would  be  120  miles  in  length,  and  conld  he 
built  for  $40,000  a  mil&  It  wonld  attract  the  freight  (hat  now  comes 
by  way  of  Panama. 

The  opportunity  for  the  development  of  the  tobacco  indnatry,  Consul 
Wiesike  thinks,  is  esoellent.  With  improved  methods  of  curing,  etc, 
tbe  enterprise  conld  be  made  snccessfuJ.  The  industry  has  been  crippled 
by  the  Government  inoiiopoly,  but  this  would  not  be  an  obataclc  if  tbe 
business  were  undertaken  on  a  large  scale.  There  is  also  an  opening 
for  the  establishment  of  breweries.  Cotton  goods  are  important  items 
of  import.  The  United  States  can  not  compete  with  the  cheap  quality 
famished  by  Manchester,  but  some  fabrics  of  United  States  manafac- 
ture,  such  as  unbleached  cotton  without  starch,  and  drilling,  sell  read- 
ily. In  canned  goods,  also,  the  United  States  might  control  tbe  mar* 
ket.  They  shonld  be  packed  with  great  care,  as  shoald  other  articles 
intended  for  export  to  N'icaragna. 

The  trade  of  Ificaragda  by  conntries  in  1886  is  given  as  follows  In  a 
British  foreign  office  report: 


CouDtrlH. 

s>ron>. 

Import*. 

B»o,«g 

tt  Ua.l)M 

WTM 

t,IM.6» 

<>reat  Britain,  it  will  be  seen,  sent  abont  35  j>er  cent  of  tbe  total 
imports;  Germany,  19^  per  cent;  the  United  States,  17  per  cent,  and 
France,  12J  per  cenL 

The  report  continues: 

The  Dirtielea  prindpftUy  imported  from  Gi«at  Britain  am  all  kinda  of  «beap  cotton 
fabricH,  snch  as  gray  clolbB,  prints,  Bhirtings,  drillB,  lawuB,  faaoy  clotba  for  drewes, 
zephyrs,  etc.,  also  woolen  ^ods,  snch  as  casIiinereB,  ooatings,  blankets,  flannels, 
and  lacea,  sewing  thread,  colfee  saoka,  drags,  hardware,  zino  roofing,  oatlaty ,  nails, 
mochinetr,  liquors,  etc. 

From  Germany,  tbe  chief  imports  are  hardware,  ootlerf,  beer,  cement,  matcbes, 
candles,  wire  fencing,  chinaware,  paper,  machinery,  toys,  wines,  Bpirits,  ho«tery, 
hnberdaahery,  and  a  certain  proportion  of  cotton  and  woolen  mana»ctnred  f[O0da, 
coffee  sacks,  and  cement. 

From  the  United  States,  the  principal  artiolen  imported  are  provisions,  anoh  aa 
flonr,  rice,  beans,  potatoes,  and  canned  goods,  also  a  large  qnantlty  of  petrolenni, 
beer,  winea,  wire  fencing,  cement,  hardware,  drags,  leather  goods,  drills,  dnoks, 
and  cotton  textiles  of  certain  kinds. 

Tbe  textiles  imported  i^om  the  United  States  are  liked,  bnt  cost  more  than  aimilar 
);oodn  ninde  in  Qreat  Britain.  In  thick  cotton  ducki  and  drills  the  United  States 
can  well  compete,  however,  and  a  better  article  can  often  be  obtained  at  tbe  same 
price. 

In  Portland  cement,  hardware,  china  ware,  and  machinerv,  the  importations  ttom 
Great  Britoin  hare  decreased,  and  snch  articles  are  now  ^leSy  ordered  ttom  Ger- 

France  eontribntee  ehtefly  fancy  articles  of  wearing  luiparel,  snch  as  silks,  maa- 
lina,  ribbons,  fiins,  hosiery,  nmbrellaa,  and  cashmeres,  driiga,  leather  goods,  oalf- 
Bkina,  winea,  spizits,  paper,  and  printed  matter. 

Prom  Italy,  there  U  iinported  a  small  proportion  of  wines,  oils,  Bpioea,  hats,  and 
canned  proviaioua;  a  few  wines  come  from  Spain,  and  fVom  Holland,  Norway,  and 
i^veden  oaodlea  and  matobee  are  imported,  altbongb  nearly  always  through  some 
KngUali  or  German  hooae.  . 

., logic 
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9AI.VADOB. 

Consul  Jenking,  of  Salvador,  gives  the  following  flp^nrea  as  to  trade 
inlSSS: 

'  The  value  of  the  importations  was  $1,650,424,  and  of  the  exporta- 
tioiiB  93,690,294.  The  imports  from  the  United  States  amonuted  to 
$467,189;  from  England,  $508,280;  from  Germany,  $274,932:  from 
France,  $244,822.  The  exports  to  the  principal  conntries  were:  tJaited 
States,  $1,173,813;  England,  $319,266;  Uermany,  $627,910:  France, 
$1,103,080.  The  princii^  articles  of  import  (the  values  being  given 
in  round  numbers)  were: 


Cotton  modi 
Cotton  Qimui 

Uuiliru*  ... 


Ipti^!^.'.'. 


Coffee,  indigo,  hides,  and  balsam  were  the  'principal  articles  of 
export: 

The  consal  continnes: 

1  most  Central  anil  South  American  countries,  is 
IV fiich  have  close  relations  with  flrma  abroad;  very  few  coii- 
...e  tliemaelvee  to  one  specialty  nf  coninierce.  Iiut  carry  an  astertiuent  of  goods  in 
luimy  lianH,  as  do  the  large  department  stores  in  the  United  States,  ginco  these 
iioDses  have  the ir  agencies  abroad,  tiie  coniuiercial  traveler  receives  hut  Itttjeencoiir- 
agi:ment  from  them.  There  ie,  however,  a  cIhbs  of  clieutB  which  is  dependent  ou 
uoiiiiuercial  travelers.  •  •  ■  This  importaut  field  is  not  as  closely  watched  by 
United  States  agents  as  ft  should  be. 

Mr.  Jenkins  speaks  of  the  uselessness  of  catalogues,  especially  those 
printed  in  English;  of  the  desirability  of  establishing  an  agency  for 
the  ])ermanent  exposition  of  United  States  products,  and  of  the 
importance  of  packing  goods  for  export,  which  is  too  often  nnderesti- 
niated  by  American  manufacturers.  He  thinks  that  England  and  Ger- 
many owe  their  trade  with  Central  American  coontriee  more  to 
excellent  packing  than  to  any  other  condition. 
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A.ceording  to  tables  given  by  the  Statistical  Abstract,  United  Statefl 
Treasury,  the  volume  of  tra<le  between  the  United  States  and  the  West 
Indies  during  the  fiscal  years  since  1888  has  been  as  follows: 

MeraliaiidUt  importtd  into  and  Mparl»dfr«n  tke  Uniled  StaUi»,  bg  wantriet,  1888  to  1897. 
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s,S88.ioe 

B.a8.«M 

S,77fl,13« 
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Mtrokandue  importtd  inia  aiwl  c/porlMi/rMt  the  United  Slata,  etc, — Coatinned. 


T«r 

mdli.gJi.M30- 

im. 

1888. 

ino. 

1801. 

1802. 

ff»t  li>dl«>-CoBtinvad. 

t3t.U» 

3M,731 

•M.3M 
6fi7.«2T 

tU,42» 
533.310 

848.720 
230.  Oil 

"S:S 

an.2»> 

Kn.rai 

588,738 

288.381 

802,078 

EiporU- 

■03,140 
B,8W 

12,870 

785.888 
8.878 

028.  ODO 
10,800 

ImS 

eis,i3B 

«ee,3i2 

7M.I73 

«}«,S7& 

DnWh- 

MS.S8S 

»:6« 

174,  «29 
18,496 

'g:!g; 

102.780 
21.671 

•4,217 
83,006 

U8,BM 

184.087 

184.008 

124,301 

^'SSSa.lic  .. 

iix 

•■!::iS 

....088 

14,020 

771,000 

006,117 

£81,  MS 

■2S.308 

BM.aia 

774,073 

0«a,T14 

^SSU- 

U0,02S 

10,  Ml 

88,412 

4,447 

18,178 
4,2M 

*S} 

11«,800 

110.  wu 

128,887 

M,170 

■"■SKia. 

l.BT*.72a 
3*,0M 

i,«B.sa7 

1,812,111 

11.  toe 

1,708.830 
23.780 

],8H>08 
81,071 

1,000.403 
MtlOO 

1.  eat.  020 

l,T82,0i; 

1.000,080 

l,8^tOS 

■^.i^ 

•■■SS 

'■'^km 

"'!:ffi 

•■fi^ 

8,101,800 

2,818.820 

3.757,*4» 

2,421,221 

3,243,45* 

3.202.720 

Bxi"^ 

4,S12,«S3 

''S:S 

a,  101.  404 
1B3.0M 

'■ZS 

4,000,430 

^-" 

*.en,i2s 

4.180,261 

8,336,008 

5.800,813 

0,202,883 

»0,Tira 
1.258,«9D 

,ss 

uWl 

'  1,008. 000 

000.070 

3,278,2n 

ToUl 

LtM.rni 

1.4M,2«I 

1.051,013 

1.810,300 

2,208,748 

""•SS^iuo        . 

IS,  U7 

»!3«6 

t»0,OBl 

23,  SOB 

880.820 
30.020 

•as 

81T.7OT 

1,180,018 

880,217 

1,023,751 

'^^. 

.»S! 

2.40S.4K 
48,7M.W8 

2,701.711 

01,030,880 

^^M4.sol 

00.140,835 
11,780.830 

»,3JI».(»T 

SJ.  130,023 

53,  801.  MI 

01,714,885 

77,031,871 

-5CS5. 

8,7a<,iM 
m,4» 

11,207,188 

12,008,608 
414,000 

11,  838,  B05 
290,  Z8S 

17..M.41. 

W,0(B,6«0 

11,001,811 

13,084.418 

'^'^■»« 

17.053.070 
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*to  and  exported  from  U«  United  Statee,  tte. — Continned. 


CaaDtrit^ 

~~im — 

r6« 

«idiDgJiil»30- 

itet. 

ISBO. 

1891. 

18S2. 

Weat  lDdl«»~C(«itliiiu>d. 

W9S.4S0 

as 

1178, 3« 
8.877,232 

*i.'SS?;«J 

«I.IX.S;IT 
11,670 

Tottl 

t.ti2.m 

3.707.373 

4. 053.  an 

3.1«,110 

j.Bie.iKH 

'Sii. 

i.m.m 

2.I75,*B8 
M,473 

2.I4T.7O0 

S.  112, 83* 

2.»g.«3l 

ToUl 

i,9»,«ie 

2.K4.W1 

^m.S3D 

S.15S.i3* 

'— 

c^^. 

Ywa 

endiDRjuD 

1885. 

30- 

IBM. 

18M. 

1880. 

IS9T. 

WNtlDdl«: 

llS.SftLAM 

112,748.598 

to,  939,299 
3,383,85! 

T^X 

*4, 903. 411 

81004:276 

1«,  788.  438 

13,481.778 

10,243.151 

11,323,292 

12.907,718 

■-KiL, .  .             ... 

S,3U,H3 
ISlioiB 

■■S;S! 

ISO,  393 

9,480,989 

'■f^^ 

>.00<,Mlt 

9,^.892 

8,688,742 

9,TO8.200 

Id  porta— 

R27,M1 
IS.  MS 

408,817 

150.340 

1B,5W 
290,746 

20,834 

M7.626 

SI  1,970 

239,775 

310,339 

BiporM- 

tWO.BM 

579,977 
1.882 

403.570 

535,974 
1,399 

»i,a23 

Wl,959 

4BS,21fl 

537,373 

Importa— 

ai.m 

W;7g2 

"l;g 

65;9V8 

3.207 

!71,S»4 

02,887 

170,408 

_"'''^_ 

"^■S^c 

If""!!!" 

6;  114 

BBS,  096 
2,871 

osisoo 

a;  843 

ts 

T«UI 

752,703 

soa.287 

819,605 

823.781 

852,341 

'^ 

7,902 
438 

17,095 
1,211 

25.780 

5S! 

8.340 

18.838 

27,032 

12.788 

^■SSi^ 

'•?S 

'■"SS 

1,581,451 
8,4U; 

"I5!g 

1.818.  OK 

71fi,08: 
20.938 

1,848,808 

821.431 
18.015 

1,589.858 

1,530.328 

■«!Sr 

780.021 

840,040 

3.740,539 

1.897,818 
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exported  from  th«  Unitad  State*,  etc. — Continued. 


ConntriM. 

Y«r»dlDffJna 

30- 

IBM. 

ISU. 

MM. 

ISM. 

18*7. 

W«t  iBdfw-Contlniied. 
H>ld— CoDtiaacd, 

«,  lTO.su 

*»,34Z.aJ0 

401,309 

N.  750,241 

*l.iM.101 

"■m.m 

S,4T2,«0 

s.T*!t,«S|  s.im.aoi 

4,423.502 

SmtoDomiDgo- 

^TS 

3,1«,««S  1     4,777,707 
W1,7m|     1,038,878 

420.750 

z.3M,ais|   3,a)o,BS2!   i.su.sm 

2.aa5,u«s 

^mwUo 

l.lM.TSa       l,T)t.T»  .    1,31S,«I« 

u,tm|       n.82a|       4z.iu 

1,01>,242 
4i:B74 

1,045,017 

Toul 

i.U3.4T» 

1,7(18,002;     1,301.007 

1.004. 110 

1,M8,03S 

■^1.^ 

«S.0W,3W 

12,«ST,m 

fl7,4W,2M 
8.1M,S72 

17.«S),7«S 
3t,iaa,4M 

2. 074. 70S 
a7,M2.»»7 

17.  IK,  7fi« 

TB,Toa.Me 

7S,S70,M1 

51,  m.  230 

JO,  017. 730 

'iCSi 

I3,fM,IIM 
SS3,BM 

18,  B.^.^  837 
1!70,0M 

12,433.200 

7.112,H8 

218. 532 

7,800,767 

Tobil 

31.  lET,  OM 

30,115,321 

12,807,801 

7,S3a,sga 

a.  280.778 

PiunoEtco- 

J,»M.(I71 

J,1M,1«5 

375,804 
1,131,143 

48,808 
2,248,045 

4,00a,(ED 

3.135,034 

1,508,512 

3,208.883 

^SSI^K. 

i.soa,7es 

1705.040 
14.  M2 

1.820,203 

2, 080,400 
31,  MM 

1,BIU.WT 

2,720.M8 

1.833,544 

2.102,0M 

1,900,888 

BRmsn  wrEST  utdibs. 

As  noted  in  the  above  fignrea,  the  tnide  of  the  United  States  vith 
the  British  coloiiies  during  the  fiscal  year  1897  was:  Kxports  fhim  the 
United  States,  (8,798,131 ;  imports  into  the  United  States,  $12,907,716. 
The  imports  show  a  gain  and  the  exports  a  loss  as  compared  with  the 
preceding  year. 

SUOAB  INDUSTBY. 

In  view  of  the  depression  prevaihng  in  the  sugar  indastry,  a  royal 
comnussion  was  appointed  in  December,  1896,  to  investigate  the  cgndi- 
tiODS  and  prospects  of  the  coloiiiee,  and  to  suggest  measures  to  restore 
prosperity.  The  report  of  the  commission  appeared  in  1897,  and 
Ambassador  Hay,  writing  from  London  under  date  of  October  5, 1897, 
says  that  it  has  attracted  widespread  attention.  He  quotes  from  the 
Times  that  the  price  of  sugar  has  fallen  one-half  within  the  last  Jlfbeen 
years,  with  the  result  that  the  colonies  are  threatened  with  ruin.  Mr. 
Hay  continues : 

Grenada  no  longer  raUeo  sagar  for  ezpoit;  DnioinicB  is  not  aa  dependent  on  the 
indnstiy  a*  farmerly,  nor  are  Jamaica  and  Trinidad.    But  the  report  leaves  littla 
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roam  for  donbt  aa  to  tbe  serioas  danger  vhioh  impenda  over  the  West  India  coloniM 
as'K  wliole.  The  oatpnt  of  sugar  every wLure  baa  (rreatly  iucrensed,  Egypt  »ud 
Argentina  tbraaten  atill  more  serioiiB  oomputition ;  but  the  worst  danger  to  wbiuh 
tbe  iDdustr;  in  the  West  ludies  is  exposed  ia  tbe  B.vatem  of  bounties  by  nhich.  tbe 
obief  govemmenta  of  Kurope  encourage  the  production  »f  angor. 

The  following  table,  taken  from  the  report  of  tbe  comniissiou,  Btiows 
the  iuiportRnce  of  the  sugar  industry  in  the  various  colonies,  the  per- 
centaee  of  the  sugar-caue  products  in  tbe  tot^  exports  being  given: 


Colony  or  labwl. 

ParoMit. 

ColoujoiltkDd. 

Per  cent. 

67 
35 

V7 

42 

It  had  been  hoped  iu  tbe  colonies  that  couutervailiog  duties  against 
beet  sugar,  or  the  grant  of  bounties  to  colonial  sugar,  would  be  recom- 
mended by  the  commissiouera.  Neither  method  was  advised.  "The 
measures  of  relief  suggested,"  says  Ambassador  Hay,  "seem  hardly 
adequate  to  a  condition  so  serious.  They  are,  in  brief,  the  settlement  of 
the  laboring  population  on  small  plots  of  laiid  as  peasant  proprietors; 
the  establishment  of  minor  agricultural  industries;  improvement  of 
means  of  commnnication  between  the  different  islands;  the  encourage- 
ment of  a  trade  in  fi-uit  with  Kew  York,  and  ultimately  with  London; 
loans  from  the  imperial  exchequer  for  the  erection  of  factories,  and  a 
system  of  various  grants  and  subsidies." 

OBNEBAI.  TBADB. 

Bakamas. — The  trade  of  the  Bahamas,  says  Consul  McLain,  is  not 
aubjeot  to  sudden  fluotnations,  and  there  has  been  but  little  change  in 
the  past  year.  The  tendency  of  trade  is  still  toward  the  Ouited  States, 
which  already  has  over  80  per  cent  of  the  whole,  and  is  gainiug.  This 
result  has  i)een  obtained  by  a  careful  study  of  the  wants  of  the  isUmda 
by  several  leading  New  York  export«rs.  Agricultural  machinery,  elec- 
trical and  scientific  apparatus,  and  tbe  like  are  not  needed  in  the  colony. 
Bicycles  and  sewing  machines  are  imported  front  the  United  States; 
also  shoes,  cotton  gmds,  furniture,  tools,  and  provisions. 

British  official  returns  give  tbe  value  of  imports  in  1896  as  9940,602, 
an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  $109,350,  The  increase  was  in 
food  stnfi's,  cigars,  coffee,  corn,  hay,  lumber,  salt  meat,  and  shingles. 
Bicycles  to  the  value  of  nearly  $10,000  were  also  ini|H)rted.  The  exports 
amounted  to  $675,540,  an  increase  of  $73,000  over  1895.  The  output  of 
sisal  hber  nearly  doubled,  being  441  tons  against  2i2  tons  in  1895. 

Barbados. — Consul  Tate  says  that  the  production  of  sugar  has  steadily 
increased;  nearly  13,000  tons  more  were  exported  in  1896  than  in  1895. 
The  price  obtained,  however,  does  not  always  cover  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. The  industry  is  in  danger  of  being  det^troyed,  and  what  this 
means  will  be  understood  when  it  is  known  that  of  the  106,000  acres  in 
tbe  colony  100,000  are  in  sugar-cane  cultivation. 

The  exports  in  1896  were  $3,590,140,  an  increase  of  $771,105  over 
1895;  the  imports  were  $5,244,435,  $651,110  more  than  in  1895. 
Speaking  of  the  commerce  with  the  United  States,  Consul  Tate  says: 
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United  States  for  its  food  snppllM,  and  that  intbeeveotof  tli«  weeklv  foodsappliea 
being  discontmned  for  «  penod  of  tbirt;  days  or  loriKer  a  etate  of  famine  would 
uecefiaacUy  ensne.  Every  aecoMar;  of  life  is  imported  from  tbe  Uoiteil  States,  the 
InxnrieB  nrom  Great  Britain.  lu  clothing,  boweToi,  aod  boobi,  nhues,  and  hats  tlie 
United  Statea  doel  not  appear  to  competA.  Large  quantitiea  of  tbeeo  artioiea-are 
annnally  importod  from  Engiand,  and  it  mast  be  oonfeaeed  that  tbe  ezportera  thor- 
oiighif  nnderstand  their  market.  I  am  of  opinion,  however,  that  an  elTort  in  this 
direction  bj  our  manafactnrere  woald  be,  after  a  time,  attended  with  succeaa ;  but 
a  thorangh  knowledge  of  the  market  ia  abaolutel;  neoessary.  The  chief  difficulty 
to  be  enoonntered,  to  my  mind,  is  the  conservatism  of  the  inhabitants;  and  tuto 
in  placing  the  goods  on  the  murket  wonld  be  required.  In  iron  and  steel  niannfao- 
tiiree,  iron  hoops,  nails,  spikes,  rivets,  and  oliuohes,  Great  Britaiu  still  holds  the  lead, 
bnt  statistics  for  the  past  few  years  show  that  the  United  States  1»  slowly  but  surely 
fixbting  for  snpremaoy.  With  greater  energy  displayed,  there  would  be  no  reason 
why  oar  mannfacturers  shonld  not  hold  tbe  market.  1  may  here  point  ont  that  the 
Britiah  mannfacturar  in  almost  every  branch  of  trade  is  largely  indebted  to  his  com- 
mercial traveler  in  the  West  Indies.  Tbeae  gentlemen  travel  from  Island  to  island 
and  acquire  a  Mrf«ct  knowledge  of  the  requirements.  They  are  nearly  always  sue- 
ceaaftil  in  obtalnlDg  orders  for  thuir  housee,  and  being  on  the  spot  kz>ow  exartly  the 
kind  of  goods  desired.  Onr  United  States  hoasee  do  not  appear  to  make  nse  of  this 
manner  of  bnsiliMS  in  the  West  Indies,  and  not  being  on  the  spot  often  lose  tho 
market.  It  is  no  nse  writing  to  the  dealers  here;  letters  will  not  make  them  transfer 
their  orders;  only  a  display  of  the  goods  and  peTsaasion  on  the  spot  will  do  this. 

Tbe  United  States  holds  the  market  In  oarriages  and  is  dally  increasing  the  lead. 
The  lighter  tbe  vehicle,  the  more  readily  doea  It  sell. 

American  bioyolee  are  in  great  demand,  and  are  preferred  to  any  other.  The 
American  rnbber  appears  to  be  more  anited  to  the  tropics  and  wears  better.  Eipen- 
sive  machines,  however,  do  not  find  a  ready  market. 

Bermuda. — Oonsal  Haager  sends  tbe  following  statement  of  trade 
according  to  cooutries : 


CknntriM. 

Import.. 

BxpTU. 

ratal  trade. 

TnltedSUtM 

•807,338 

J 

•ui,3Sa 

13,884 

IS,  mi 

17,728 

»).378,6(» 

1,*23 

i,M.m 

taiMs 

2,1(12,701 

Other  tables  show  that  the  chief  Imports  from  the  United  States  were 
bran  (*15,670),  batter  ($46,898),  indi&n  com  ($15,606),  cotton  goods 
($21,390),  drags  ($11,849),  l^ertilizer  ($19,047),  flour  ($79,382),  canned 
frnit  ($23,106), groceries  ($28,405),  hardware  ($14,409),  leather  and  man- 
ufactorea  thereof  ($26,395),  Itunber  ($17,164),  chilled  ineata  ($23,904), 
oats  ($20,011),  kerosene  ($23,403),  provisions  ($57,833),  bicycles 
($35,642),  coal  ($16,112),  and  cattle  ($140,134).  More  clothing,  cotton 
an(L  woolen  goods,  jewelry  and  plated  ware,  malt  liquors,  and  spirits 
come  from  England  than  from  the  United  States.  The  principal  articles 
exported  to  the  United  States  are  onions  and  bulbs. 

Jamaica. — British  colonial  returns  give  tho  value  of  imports  into 
Junaica  in  1895-96  as  $11,124,278,  against  $9,651,881  fu  the  previous 
,  year.  Food,  drink,  and  tobacco  constituted  39  per  cent  of  the  total 
entries  for  consumption;  manufactured  articles  were  57  i>er  cent;  raw 
materials,  3  per  cent,  and  coin  and  bullion  less  than  1  per  cent.  Flour, 
com  meal,  bread,  and  rice  show  the  principal  increases  for  the  year, 
while  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  textiles  imported.  The  imports  for 
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the  post  three  years  were  drawn  ftom  the  several  conntries  in  the  fol- 
lowing proportjons: 


United  Elntidam.. 

United  Sum 

Other  ooontrleB  ■ .  ■ 


The  proportion  from  the  United  States  eontinues  to  grow,  says  the 
report,  which  may  to  some  extent  be  oocoanted  for,  so  far  as  the  past 
Ave  or  six  years  are  concerned,  by  the  fact  that  an  American  firm 
engaged  in  the  constmction  of  a  railway  line  has  imported  most  of  the 
necessary  supplies  from  the  United  States.  Even  allowing  for  that, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  trade  with  the  United  States  is  growing 
rapidly,  and  that  American  goods  of  many  descriptions  are  gradually 
supplanting  the  English  articles.  This  is  to  some  extent  dne  to  greater 
enterprise  on  the  part  of  American  manufacturers,  but  is  mainly  the 
result  of  the  greater  facilities  of  trade  with  the  United  States,  being 
80  much  the  nearer  market. 

The  exports  in  the  year  under  review  were  $9,102,290,  against 
$9,338,106  in  1895-96.  The  United  Kingdom  took  27.6  per  cent;  the 
United  States,  67  per  cent;  Canada,  1.6  per  cent,  and  other  countries, 
13.8  per  cent.  There  was  a  notable  decrease  in  the  value  of  bananas, 
sugar,  rum,  and  coffee  exported.  Orauges,  on  the  other  hand,  showed 
a  large  increase.  Coffee  decreased  from  17.3  per  cent  to  16  per  cent. 
Fruit  increased  from  20.6  to  29.9. 

The  last  Blue  Book  of  Jamaica,  sent  by  Oonsal  Dent,  of  Kingston, 
under  date  of  December  29, 1897,  gives  the  following  details  as  to  trade 
for  the  year  ending  March  31, 1897 : 

The  total  imports  were  $9,062,1(>0.  Uf  this  amount  $4,506,800  came 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  $3,652,200  from  the  United  Statas,  $99,000 
from  Germany,  and  $20,400  from  France.  The  exports  amounted  to 
$6,839,190,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  received  $1,963,066,  the 
United  States  $4,044,440,  Germany  $248,320.  and  France  $348,150.  Au 
elaborate  report  by  Consul  Dent,  received  too  late  for  notice  in  the 
Beview,  will  be  found  in  its  proper  place  in  Commercial  Relations. 

Leeicard  lalands, — Vice-Consul  Galbraith  of  Antigua  reports  a  marked 
decrease  in  the  imports  into  the  island  for  1896,  due  to  the  continued 
low  price  of  the  chief  export — sngar — together  with  the  ravages  of  the 
caue  borer  and  the  ring  fungus.  The  introduction  of  improved  ma- 
chinery is  becoming  a  necessity,  present  conditions  being  almost  mien- 
durable.  The  value  of  the  imports  in  1896  was  $573,345,  of  which 
the  United  Kingdom  sent  $243,720  and  the  United  States  $211,896. 
The  imports  from  the  United  States  for  the  first  six  months  of  1897 
amounted  to  $91,779.  The  exports  in  1896  were  $629,332,  of  which 
$649,960  went  to  the  United  States.  The  exports  to  the  United  States 
in  the  first  half  of  1807  were  $357,049.  Flour,  meal,  grain,  pork,  pine, 
and  kerosene  were  the  chief  items  of  import  from  tbe  United  States. 

According  to  a  report  from  Vice  Commercial  Agent  Percival,  of  St. 
Ohristopher,  the  crippling  of  the  sngar  industry  bas  had  a  depressing 
effect  upon  trade  in  geueral.  Planters  are  hoping  that  the  boanty 
provisions  of  the  new  tariff  law  Trill  enable  them  to  place  their  raw 
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sugar  to  better  advantage  in  the  United  States  market.  Certain 
olaBBes  of  United  States  goods  are  getting  a  firm  footbold;  shoes,  tools, 
sewing  macbines,  clocks,  drills,  and  cotton  canvas  are  mnoli  ased. 
Other  cotton  goods  are  imported  from  England,  and  have  a  certain 
stiflTening  which  is  preferred  by  the  masses.  The  total  imports  in  1S96 
were  IS  per  cent  less  than  during  the  preceding  year,  and  amounted 
to  (393,^.  The  island  is  dependent  upon  the  United  States  for 
breadstofTB. 

Trinidad. — Consal  Smith  gives  the  following  review  of  the  imports  ot 
Trinidad  in  1896,  according  to  conutries: 
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The  total  exports  in  1896  were  $22,528,000,  a  gain  of  over  $1,000,000 
as  compared  with  1896. 

"This  island,''  says  the  consul,  "is  1,331  miles  nearer  KewYork  than 
to  the  principal  European  ports,  and  freight  rates  are  aboat  60  per  cent 
lessinfavorof  UnitedStatesshippers.  •  *  ■  Shelf  hardware,  sand- 
paper, emery  cloth,  certain  lines  of  cotton  goods,  flour,  kerosene,  fire- 
arms, annunnitioD,  bread,  farniture,  hay,  lard,  beef  (all  kinds),  imple- 
ments, etc.,  seem  to  And  ready  markets." 

Turkt  Iiland, — Acconling  to  statistics  transmitted  by  Vice-Cousul 
Jones,  the  total  value  of  the  imports  into  Tarks  Island  in  1896  was 
(151,225,  of  which  the  United  States  had  $110,398.  Imports  from  the 
T7nit«d  Kingdom  amounted  to  $16,422;  from  British  colonies,  $14,680. 
The  most  important  items  of  import  from  the  United  States  were  nour, 
brau,  lard,  salted  meat,  canned  provisions,  rice,  machinery,  refined 
sugar,  and  textiles.  The  total  value  of  the  expori^  was  $150^046,  of 
which  $111,461  went  to  the  United  States  and  $34,035  to  British 
colonies.     Salt  was  largely  exported  to  the  Unit«d  States. 

DANISH  WEST  INDIES. 

The  trade  of  the  United  States  with  the  Danish  Colonies  in  the  fiscal 
year  1897,  was:  Exports  from  the  United  States  $521,766;  imports  into 
the  United  States,  $367,289,  There  was  a  decrease  in  exports,  and  an 
increase  in  importe,  as  compared  with  the  year  1896, 

Consul  Stowart  of  St.  Croix  reports  a  marked  increase  in  English 
imports  during  the  year,  and  a  decrease  in  imports  from  the  United 
States.  He  attributes  the  difference  to  the  importations  of  coal,  which 
has  formerly  come  ttom  the  United  States,  but  large  quantities  of 
which  in  the  last  year  have  been  received  from  Cardiff.  The  total 
imports  were  $800,490,  and  the  exports  $45,000,  of  which  $18,554  went 
to  the  United  States,  Bay  rum  and  turtle-shell  are  the  chief  items 
of  export.  Nearly  all  food  supplies  come  from  the  United  States. 
United  States  cottons  are  admitted  to  be  superior  to  German  and 
English  goods,  and  to  wear  longer,  not  being  mixed  with  East  India 
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short-Staple  cotton.  The  list  of  importa,  however,  showa  that  Bngligli 
cotton  gooda  vere  imported  to  the  value  of  $01,600  and  United  States 
goods  to  the  value  of  only  $3,346. 

DUTCH  WEST  INDrES. 

According  to  United  States  Treaaury  flgnrea,  exports  from  the  United 
States  to  the  Dutoh  Colonies  in  1896-97  amounted  to  $652,341,  a  gain 
of  nearly  $30,000  over  1895-96.  Imports  from  the  coloniea  into  the 
United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  a  decrease — from  $163,134  in 
1895-6,  to  $96,343  in  1896-7. 

The  Statesman's  Year  Book,  1898,  gives  the  value  of  the  importe  in 
Ouratjao  in  1896  as  $1,058,521,  and  of  the  exports  from  the  islands 
(excluding  Gnra9ao)  as  $135,598. 

Consul  Smith,  of  Onra^ao,  writes  that  the  island  has  suffered  a  finan- 
cial crisis  during  the  yea.r,  owing  to  the  low  prices  of  products  in  Ven- 
ezuela and  Colombia,  on  which  countries  the  colony  is  in  a  measare 
dependent.  Food  supplies,  snuh  as  flour,  salt  beef  and  pork,  lard, 
butter,  aud  canned  goods,  come  from  the  United  States.  Aa  there  are 
DO  railroads  or  foctories,  and  agricultare  is  not  extensive,  uo  macliinery 
or  tools  are  imported. 

Street  carriages  for  public  service,  adds  the  consul,  have  been  lately 
introdaced,  and  the  vehicles  used,  as  well  as  carriages  aud  bicycles, 
are  of  United  States  manufacture. 

7RBMCH  WEST  INDIES. 

The  trade  of  the  United  States  with  the  French  Colonies  in  1897  is 
stated  by  the  United  Statea  Treasury  as  follows:  Exports  from  the 
United  Statea,  $l,679,<i25;  importa  into  the  United  States,  $9,944. 

Guadeloupe. — Gonaul  Dart  reports  that  business  has  been  much  ham- 
pered by  lack  of  exchange,  and  prices  have  riseu.  There  has  been  a 
decrease  in  imports  for  the  same  reason,  althongh  the  same  exceeded 
the  exports  in  1896  by  some  $679,000,  On  accoout  of  the  favoring 
bounties  or  rebates,  all  the  produce  exported  goes  to  France.  The 
value  of  imports  from  the  United  States  for  the  first  six  months  of  1897 
was  $290,410. 

The  Statesman's  Tear  Book,  1898,  gives  the  importa  of  Guadeloupe 
in  1896  as  $4,200,216,  and  the  exports  as  $3,627,241. 

Martinique. — In  a  comprehensive  report  upon  the  commercial  situa- 
tion of  the  island  Consul  Tncker  describes  the  depressed  condition  of 
the  sugar  industry.  The  bountiea  granted  by  France  have  been  of 
great  aaaiatance,  but  certain  favors  are  accorded  only  when  the  sugar 
■  ia  shipped  to  France,  their  value  being  thereby  limited.  The  new  law 
prohibiting  the  importation  of  molasses  will  cause  the  closing  of  dis- 
tilleries. 

The  application  of  the  general  tariff  of  France  to  the  colonies  has 
reduced  imports  from  foreign  countries  to  a  minimum.  Food  stoffa  are 
necessarily  imported  from  the  United  States,  but  trade  in  other  items 
has  been  much  curtailed.  Formerly,  cotton  goods  were  imported  from 
the  United  States;  bnt  the  tarifi,  the  maximum  rates  of  which  apply  to 
the  United  Statea  (except  for  certain  articles  of  food,  lumber,  etc.), 
imposes  a  duty  of  from  60  to  76  per  cent  on  this  class  of  goods.  The 
same  gooda  from  England  pay  the  minimum  tarifi'  of  50  per  cent,  and 
the  same  gooda  from  France  pay  only  a  municipal  duty  of  from  5  to 
7  i>er  cent.  Other  articlea  are  sabject  to  similar  discrimination  in 
duties.  Nevertheless,  owing  to  their  excellent  qualities,  agricaltaral 
implements,  sowing  machines,  etc.,  of  United  States  manufoctare  are 
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imported,  the  origiual  cost  in  France  far  exceeding  that  in  the  United 
States,  and  iu  Bome  cases  exceeding  the  cost  of  the  article  when  im- 
ported into  Martinique.  Tin  and  enameled  wareu,  clocks,  a  fewmatches, 
woven-wire  goods^  Iam})8,  kerosene  stoves,  and  plain. farnitare  also 
come  from  the  United  States,  the  aggregate  value  of  the  imports  being 
aboat  i  100,000.  The  conanl  speaks  of  the  necessity  of  sending  agents 
who  speak  the  language  and  underHtand  the  customs  of  the  country, 
when  soliciting  orders,  and  also  of  the  uselessness  of  catalognes  printed 
iu  the  English  laugoage. 


A  report  from  Vice-Oonsnl-General  Teires  says  that  the  imports  for 
1896  were  93,900,400  and  the  exports  $2,359,200.  There  was  a  decrease 
of  9207,800  in  the  imports  and  of  $1,082,700  iu  the  exports,  ns  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  year.  In  the  first  six  months  of  1897,  how- 
ever, there  has  been  a  noticeable  increase  over  the  correspondingperiod 
in  1896,  and  the  indications  are  that  the  coffee  crop  will  be  good. 

Bpeaking  of  the  special  trade  with  the  United  States,  Mr.  Terres 
aays  that  Hoar,  salt  pork,  codfish,  salt  and  smoked  herrings,  mackerel, 
lard,  cookiug;^  butter,  and  kerosene  come  from  that  country.  Table 
buttBT  of  good  quality  comes  exclusively  from  Denmark.  Mr.  Torres 
thinks  that  United  States  dealers  should  compete  iu  this  tine.  The 
batter,  he  says,  must  be  of  good  quality,  put  ap  in  1  and  2  ponnd 
tins,  and  well  packed  in  sawdust  or  rice  hulls.  Canned  provisions 
come  chietly  from  France,  also  potatoes  and  onions.  "  If  United  States 
dealers,"  says  Mr.  Torres,  "  would  pack  these  articles  in  small  crates 
of  abont  40  pounds,,  they  would  find  a  ready  market  here."  Corn,  leaf 
tobacco,  and  lomber  come  from  the  United  States,  also  various  classes  of 
hardware;  but  iron  roofing,  oils,  shellac,  wrought  nnils,  shovels,  hoes, 
picks,  wire  fencing,  hinges,  stays,  and  staples  can  be  obtained  more 
cheaply  from  England,  and  paints,  cement,  and  door  locks  come  from 
Germany.  Shoes  formerly  came  fi^im  the  United  States,  but  the  French 
articles  are  considered  more  stylish.  Wall  paper  also  comes  from 
France.  With  proper  packing,  longer  credits,  and  attention  to  the 
needs  of  the  market,  the  imports  from  the  United  States  would  largely 
increase.  To  extend  .the  sales  of  dry  goods,  they  should  be  packed 
in  bales  of  25  pieces  of  25  yards,  this  method  being  better  suited  to 
tJiie  market  In  Haiti  than  the  present  one.  Speaking  of  the  dry  goods 
trade,  Consul  Schlemm,  of  Cape  Haitien,  says  that  the  staple  textiles 
are  imported  from  the  United  States,  with  the  exception  of  bleached 
shirtings.  The  United  States  manufacturers  can  not  compete  with 
England  in  the  finish  or  cost  price  of  this  article.  The  consul  advises 
maoofacturers  to  keep  iu  touch  with  New  York  exporters,  and  to  try 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  market. 

SAUTO  DOMINGO  OXJMINICAN  REPUBLIC!. 

Consul  Grimke  reports  that  the  ooantry  is  suft^ng  from  business 
depression,  dne  to  the  decline  in  the  price  of  sugar  in  New  York,  the 
high  duties  upon  imports  and  exports,  and  the  depreciation  of  the  cur- 
rency. The  rate  of  exchange  is  very  high.  Lumber,  flour,  salt  fish 
and  pork,  aud  electrical  machinery  are  imparted  exclusively  from  the 
United  States.  The  same  country  also  sends  other  classes  of  machin- 
ery, hardware,  and  canoed  meats.  Germauyis  a  strong  competitor  for 
sugar  machine^?,  locooiotives,  cars,  rails,  etc.  Cotton  goods  come  mostly 
from  England  (except  the  coarsest  cottou  cloth),  and  coal  from  the 
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United  States  and  England.  Kerosene  oil  has  been  imported  ttzcla- 
sively  teom  tbe  United  States,  but  the  eBtabliBliment  nf  a  local  refluery 
will  limit  this  trade.  The  method  of  packing  goods  in  the  United  States 
and  the  quality  of  bags  used  are  criticised.  United  States  firms  have 
recently  extended  the  terms  of  their  credits  to  Dominican  merchants 
so  that  they  run  from  two  to  four  months  instead  of  from  two  to  three 
months.  European  houses  accord  still  longer  terms,  but  Consul  Grimke 
considers  the  United  States  terms  best. 

According  to  United  States  Treasury  figures,  the  imports  from  the 
United  States  in  the  fiscal  year  1896-9?  were  $1,098,635,  and  the  exports 
to  the  United  States,  $2,369,424,  The  imports  showed  a  gain  of  about 
$!)0,000  over  the  previous  year,  but  the  exports  were  less  by  over 
$500,000.  British  ofReial  statistics  include  Haiti  with  the  Dominican 
Kepnblic  iu  the  statements  of  trade.  The  figures  for  1896  am:  Importe 
from  Great  Britain,  $1,433,700;  exports  to  Great  Britain,  *4r>l,000. 

In  a  report  dated  July  28, 1897  (Consular  Eeports,  No,  205,  October, 
1897),  Consul  Grimke  mentions  the  completion  of  a  railroad  from  Puerto 
Plata,  oil  the  north  coast,  to  Santiago,  in  the  interior,  a  distance  of 
about  46  miles.  Tbe  road  is  operated  by  a  United  States  cori>oratiou. 
which  will  run  three  trains  per  day.  The  road  opens  rich  coSee  and 
cacao  lands.  The  consul  adds  that  there  is  but  one  other  railroad  for 
public  nse  in  the  republic — that  from  Samana  to  La  Vega,  60  miles  in 
length. 

A  previous  report  fh)m  Mr.  Grimke  (Consular  Reports,  No.  201,  June 
1897)  says  that  preparations  are  being  made  to  cultivate  bananas  exten- 
sively. The  company  has  obtained  a  concession  to  tbe  exclusive  right 
of  manufacturing  petroleum,  which  will  give  it  the  monopoly  of  tho 
sale  of  refined  kerosene  iu  the  republic. 

On  August  9  last  a  new  tariff  tax  of  3  per  cent  on  tbe  total  customs 
receipts  was  enacted,  the  same  to  be  collected  on  the  entire  import  and 
export  duties  of  the  country. 

SPA24tSn  VTEST  INDIES. 


Consul  Hyatt,  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  in  a  report  dat«d  January  8, 
1897,  and  printed  in  Consular  Beports  No.  197  (-Febrnary,  1897),  page 
262,  says  that  the  area  of  Cuba  is  about  equal  to  that  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  length  being  775  miles  and  the  width  varying  from 
30  to  100  miles.  The  productive  soil,  mineral  wealth,  and  climatic  con- 
ditions of  the  island  entitle  it  to  rank  among  the  foremost  communities 
of  the  world.  Tiie  soil  is  a  marvel  of  richness,  and  fertilizers  are  sel- 
dom used,  except  in  the  case  of  tobacco,  even  thongli  the  same  crops  be 
grown  on  tbe  same  land  for  a  hundred  years,  as  has  happened  in  some 
of  the  old  sugar-cane  fields.  The  mountains  are  of  coral  formation, 
while  thelowlands,  of  eastern  Cuba  at  least,  seem  to  be  composed  largely 
of  fossils  of  sea  matter  from  prehistoric  times  and  are  extremely  rich 
in  lime  and  phosphate,  which  accounts  for  their  apparent  inexhausti- 
bleness. 

Although  founded  and  settled  more  than  fifty  years  before  the  United 
States,  Cuba  bas  still  thousands  of  acres  of  primeval  forests ;  mahogany, 
cedar,  logwood,  re<lwood,  ebony,  liguum-vitie,  and  caigiiarnii  (which  is 
more  durable  in  the  ground  than  iron  or  steel)  are  among  the  woods. 

If  all  the  land  suitable  to  the  growth  of  sugar  cane  were  devoted  to 
that  industry,  it  Is  estimated  that  Cuba  might  supply  the  entire  West- 
ern Hemisphere  with  sugar.  The  inland  has  already  produced  in  a 
single  year  for  export  1,000,000  tons,  and  its  capabilities  have  ouly  been 
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in  the  experimental  stage.'  The  adaptability  of  the  soil  for  tobacco 
CDltnre  has  long  been  known.  Onba  takes  ^eat  pride  in  the  qnality 
of  her  coffee,  and  nntjl  the  war  the  plantations  were  tioorishiug. 

The  land  is  not  snited  to  the  caltivatiou  of  cereals.  No  floor  mill, 
Mr.  Hyatt  thinks,  exists  on  the  island.    The  consul  continues: 

In  mineral  wealth,  Cnba  is  espable  of  tftking  high  rank.  Qold  and  Bilrer  hare 
not  be«u  foand  in  paying  qoontitie*.  Copper  was  mined  at  Cobre  bj  tbe  natives 
before  Colutubas  discovered  the  iiland,  and  there  is  strong  proof  that  native  copper 
was  carriedaoross  to  Florida  and  lutedbf  tbe  Florida  Indiana  hundreda  of  jeon  ago. 
The  mound-bnilders  of  tbat  State  buried  with  their  dead  ooppm  omamenta  and 
ntenaile  hammered  from  native  copper,  which  always  baa  an  admiitnre  of  more  or 
laaa  foreign  matter.  Aa  no  copper  ore  la  found  in  Florida,  or  in  the  United  6tat«B 
for  a  long  distance  troia  there,  and  an  tbat  fonnd  iu  the  United  States  or  in  Uenico 
doee  not  correepoDd  chemically  with  that  buried  with  the  monud-bulldeni,  it  occarred 
to  Prof.  B.  H.  Sanders,  of  the  Acodamv  of  Natural  Sciences,  in  Philadel]ihia,  that 
it  was  possible  that  these  monnd-bnuders  hod  water  communication  with  Cuba, 
and  got  their  copper  from  here.  He  therefore  commauicated  with  the  writer  and 
procnred  a  sample  of  native  Cuban  copper,  which  proved,  upon  analysis,  to  be 
identical  with  that  used  in  the  copper  ornaments  mentionod.     In  the  early  part  of 
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tlie  United  States  from  these  mines'.    How  much  waa  shipped  eleew£ere  I  hare  not 


the  present  century  some  English  capitalists  purchased  these  minea,  1 
milea  from  Santiago.  The  books  of  tnis  consulate  show  that  from  183! 
average  of  from  $2,000,000  to  $3,000,000  worth  of  copper  ore  waa  shipped  annually  to 


■  of  knowing. 

ThetM  mines  continued  in  sncccssfnl  operation  until  18GT,  when  a  combination  of 
circumstanoes,  und  not  the  poverty  of  the  mines,  closed  them  lui,  and  tbe  rariona 
shafta,  Itou  900  to  1,200  feet  deep,  filled  with  water,  all  save  300  feet  being  below 
the  level  of  tbe  sea.  In  later  years  considerable  copper  was  taken  &om  these  mines 
by  pumping  the  water  from  the  shafts  to  tanks,  into  which  iron  scraps  were  thrown. 
The  copper  held  iu  solutiou  by  the  water  deposited  on  the  scrap  iron,  which  in  time 
was  broken  off  and  IJio  iron  oaed  again.  It  is  generally  believed  tbat  large  quanti- 
ties of  oopper  still  remain  nnminea  in  this  locality. 
The  irim  mines  of  Cuba,  all  of  which  are  located  near  Santiago,  overabodow  in 
~  rtanoe  all  other  industries  on  the  eaatern  end  of  the  island,  constitntiug  the 
Industry  that  has  mode  any  pret«mw  of  withstanding  the  shook  of  the  present 
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caniUI  of  over  $6,000,000,  ni 

1,400  men,  shipping  to  tbe  United  States  from  30,000  to  50,000  U 
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insarreotion.    Tbe  Jnragua  and  Daiquiri  iron  oompauiee  (American),  with  a  cm 
binad  capital  of  over  $6,000,000,  now  operate  mines  in  this  vicinity  and  employ  from 

' * -"-'-^ing  to  tbe  United  States  from  30,000  to  50,000  tons  of  iron  ore 

t  portion  of  which  is  useil  at  Bethlehem,  Steelton,  Sparrows 


Kr  mon 
int^  and  Pittsburg^    The  ore  of  these  mines  la  among  the  richest  in  the  world, 
yielding  from  ffi!  to  67  per  cent  of  pure  iron,  and  is  very  free  flrom  sulphur  and  phoe- 
phorns.     There  are  numerous  undeveloped  mines  of  equivl  value  in  this  region. 

In  the  Sierra  Maestra  Bonge,  on  the  southern  const  of  Cnba,  from  Santiago  west  to 
Monzanillo,  within  a  distance  of  about  lOO  miles,  are  fonnd  numeroos  deposits  of 
manganese,  an  ore  indlBpensable  in  the  maunfacture  of  steel.  American  capital 
opened  a  mine  about  20  miles  distant,  at  a  place  called  Ponupo,  and  bailt  a  railroad 
to  it.  After  shipping  one  cargo,  tbe  mines  were  stopped  by  the  iusargents.  Aa 
ne.irly  all  the  manganese  used  in  the  United  States  cornea  from  the  Black  Sea  regions 
of  Enrope  and  a  smaller  quantity  from  the  northern  part  of  Sonth  America,  it  is 
but  reaaonable  to  anpuose  that  the  products  of  these  uear-by  mines  will  be  in  great 
demand  when  the  conditions  are  such  that  they  can  be  operated  In  safety. 

Railroada  and  other  highways,  improved  machinery,  and  more  modem  methods  of 
doing  business  ore  among  the  wants  of  Cuba ;  and  with  the  onward  march  of  civili- 
zation these  will  doubtless  be  hers  in  the  near  future.  Cuba,  like  other  tropical  and 
semitropical  countries,  la  not  given  to  mauafoctnring ;  her  people  wonld  rather  sell 
the  products  of  the  soil  and  mines  and  buy  manufactured  goods.  The  poesibilltiea 
of  the  island  are  great,  wbUe  the  probabilities  remain  an  unsolved  problem. 

Population. — In  1887  the  namber  of  inhabitants  was  estimated  at 
1,631,687. 

OomiMree^—A.  British  foreign  office  report*  from  Madrid  (Annnal 
Series,  No.  1861, 1897)  gives  the  valae  of  the  imports  of  Cuba  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  April,  1S96,  as  966,166,754,  and  of  the  exports  as 


*  Boports  by  United  8bl«s  repreoentatives  o 
Puerto  Klco  have  been  meager  for  the  past  ti>u  jdsib,  u»iuk 
the  conanlar  offloeia  iu  the  political  conditions  iu  the  ialands. 


COHHERCIAL   RGLATIOHB. 


The  trade  of  the  Uiiited  States  with  Oaba  since  1891  is  given  a 
lows  by  the  Bnrean  of  Statistioa,  Treasury  Department: 
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Spain  with  Oaba  since  ISdl,  the  figures  op  to  1895 
from  a  compilation  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture'  and 
from  a  British  foreign  office  report  (Annual  Series,  ISo. 
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The  trade  of  Mexico  with  Oaba  daring  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  189?,  was:  Imports  from  Cuba,  $363;  exports  to  Gaba,  (26,700. 
The  commerce  of  the  island  vith  the  principal  Enropean  countries  can 
not  be  given  with  accuracy,  as  the  various  official  statistics  include 
Puerto  Itico  in  the  statements  of  trade — the  figures  for  Qermauy  com- 
prising other  Spanish  dependencies  bb  well.  The  commerce  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  France,  and  Belgium  with  Ouba  and  Puerto  Rico  in 
1890  was  as  follows,  the  figures  for  the  United  States  and  Spain  for  the 
same  year  being  stated  for  comparative  pnrposes: 
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The  trade  in  the  principal  articles  with  the  United  States  in  189 
(when  it  reached  its  maximum  of  value  since  1871)  and  in  1897  was: 
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Principal  txpwUfrom  the  United  Stata  to  Cuba. 
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The  Britiah  consulgeiieral  at  Habana,  Mr.  Gollan  (Foreign  Office, 
Aonaal  Series,  So,  1880, 1897),  ^ivea  the  foIlowiDg  table,  showiug  the 
chief  articles  of  imi>ort  into  Cuba  in  1896: 
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"The  tobacco  crop  on  an  average,"  aays  the  consol-general,  "is  esti- 
mated  at  560,000  bales  (1  bale  =  110  pounde),  338  bales  being  exported 
aud  the  remainder  used  in  cigar  and  cigarette  manufacture  in  Habana. 
The  cigars  exported  in  1898  numbered  185,914,000.  Tobacco  leaf 
exported  in  1895,30,466,000  pounds;  in  1896,  16,823,000  pounds;  the 
decrease  being  due  to  a  decree  of  May,  189G,  forbidding  tobacco-leaf 
exports  except  to  Spain.  About  80,000  of  the  inhabitants  are  ordinarily 
eugt^ed  iittlie  cultivation  of  tobacco," 

/Sugar  industry, — TheBritish  consul  general  gives  the followingdetails 
in  r^w^  to  the  sugar  trade  in  1895  and  1896 : 
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Mr.  Gollan  adds: 

Cuba  In  normuJ  times  may  be  said  to  be  one  of  tbe  most  favored  conctries  of  the 
-world  for  the  eoonomioal  production  of  engar.  Tbo  present  condition  of  alTain 
greatl;  burdens  theBugariudDstr^r,  oving  to  tbeneceMityof  protecting  theeetatoa, 
tlie  loss  of  cone  through  incendiary  fires,  and  tlie  difficulty  at  all  tlniea  of  getting 
enongb  hauled  to  tbe  works  to  aae  them  to  tbeir  foil  capacity. 

Under  normal  oanditions  tbe  contrast  between  tbe  Cuban  indnatry  and  that  of  the 
West  Indian  Islands,  or  any  American  sugar-producing  country,  is  remarkable.  The 
total  sngar  crop  of  any  oUier  island  is  eqnal  only  to  tbe  ontpat  of  three  or  four  of 
the  largest  Cuban  mannfootoriBB,  and,  with  tbe  exception  of  Demerara,  all  these 
ooudtries  show  considerable  inferiority  to  Cuba  in  methodn  of  manufacture  and  in 
tbe  cla«s  of  machinery  in  nse.  Tbe  neglect  of  the  other  West  Indian  planters  to 
advance  with  the  times  is  the  main  cause  of  this  laok  of  prosperity  at  the  present 
moment.  Of  tbe  other  oane-snEOr  countries  of  the  world,  Java  is  tbe  only  one  which 
comes  witbln  50  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  an^r  produced  annually  in  Cnba  in 
normal  times,  and  Java  and  tbe  Hawaiian  Islands  are  the  only  ones  which  are  gen- 
erally advanced  in  tbe  process  of  mannfactore. 

Until  a  very  recent  date^  the  manufaotnre  of  sugar  and  the  growing  of  the  eane  in 
Cuba  were  extremely  prohtable  undertakings,  and  the  reasons  for  their  prosperity 
may  be  stated  ae— 

(1)  The  excellence  of  the  climate  and  tbe  fertility  of  tbe  soil,  which  allow  of  large 
crops  of  good  cone.  Tbe  rainfall,  about  50  inches,  is  so  distributed  that  irrigation 
is  not  a  necessity,  though  it  would  in  many  oases  be  advisable. 

(2)  The  great  movement  toward  the  centralization  of  tbe  eetates  whiob  took  place 
in  the  early  eigbties :  planters  having  understood  the  value  of  large  sugar  houses 
and  overcome  their  diffioulty  in  this  way. 

(3)  The  proximity  of  tbe  United  States,  affording,  as  It  does,  a  cash  market  for  the 

'  In  spite  of  the  above  advanta^eB,  contiDues  the  consal-general,  the 
size  of  the  sa^r  crop  is  a  matter  of  sarprise  to  many,  while  elsewhere 
the  industry  must  be  fostered  by  bounties.  The  agricultural  adapta- 
bility of  tbe  country,  however,  counts  for  much ;  the  cost  of  labor  is  low, 
and  tbe  sngar  bouses  have  a  larger  daily  capacity  tbau  those  of  auy 
otJier  country. 

The  exports  of  sagar  to  Spain  dnriiig  the  three  years  ending  iu  1896, 
are  given  as  follows  in  a  British  foreign  office  report  (Annual  Series. 
No.  1861, 1897): 

1894 2i,240 

1895 26,991 

189G 14,648 

It  should  be  noted  that  daring  the  same  period  the  exports  of  sugar 
&om  Puerto  Bico  to  Spain  incr^sed  from  13,000  to  18,000  tons. 

DeR— On  JulySl, 1895,  the  debt  of  Cuba  was  estimatedatt295,707,264 
(see  Report  of  tbe  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on  Affairs  in  Cuba, 
United  States  Senate,  Ko.  88d,  Fijty-fifth  Congress).  The  interest  on 
the  debt  imposes  a  burden  of  19.79  per  inbabitaut. 

Bailwaya. — According  to  a  report  published  in  Special  Consalar 
Reports,  "Highways  of  Commerce,"  there  are  ten  railway  companies 
in  Cuba,  the  most  important  being  the  Ferrocarriles  TJnidos ;  upward  of 
1,000  miles  of  main  line  belong  to  these  companies,  and  there  are, 
besides,  private  branch  lines  to  all  the  important  sugar  estates.  The 
Ferrocarriles  Unidos  has  four  lines,  connecting  Habana  with  MatanzM, 
Batabauo,  Uiiion,  and  Ouant^ay,  The  roads  pass  through  tbe  most 
populous  part  of  tbe  country  and  connect  Habana  with  other  lines. 

The  Western  Railway  was  begun  some  forty  years  ago,  and  iu  1891, 
when  it  was  acquired  by  an  English  company,  had  reached  Puerto  de 
Golpe,  96  iniltss  f^om  Habana  and  10  miles  irom  Pinar  del  Rio,  the  cap- 
ital of  tbe  province  of  that  name  and  the  center  of  the  tobacco-growing 
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district.  The  line  has  been  completed  to  Pinar  del  Bio,  and  improve- 
ments have  been  made  iu  the  old  part,  many  of  the  bridges  having 
been  replaced  by  new  steel  ones,  the  rails  reuewed,  modem  cars  put 
on^tc 

The  other  companies  are:  Ferrocarriles  Oardenas-Jacaro,  the  maiu 
line  of  which  joins  the  towns  of  Cardenas  and  Santa  Clara;  Ferrocar- 
ri!  de  Matanzas,  having  lines  between  Matanzns  and  Murga,  and  also 
between  Uatanzas  and  Guareiras;  Ferrocarril  dc  Sagna  la  Grande,  run- 
niug  between  Concha  and  Cruces;  Ferrocarril  Cieufnegos-Santa  Clara, 
connecting  those  towns ;  Ferrocarrilea  Unidos  de  Oaibarien,  from  Cai- 
barien  to  Placetas;  Ferrocarril  de  Puerto  Principe-Nuevitas;  Ferro- 
carril de  Onantanamo. 

The  Marianao  Railway  also  belongs  to  an  English  company,  with 
head()aartera  in  London.  The  original  line,  belonging  to  Cubans,  was 
opened  iu  18G3,  but  liquidated  and  was  transferred  to  the  present 
owners.  The  line,  only  8^  miles  in  length,  runs  from  Habana  to  Mari- 
anao, with  a  branch  Hue  to  a  small  village  on  the  coast.  During  1894 
over  750,000  passengers  were  carried,  this  being  tlie  chief  source  of 
revenue.  The  carriages  are  of  the  American  type  and  are  fitted,  as 
well  as  the  locomotives,  with  the  Weatinghouse  automatic  brakej  the 
rails  are  of  steel,  weighing  60  pounds  per  yard. 

Ports,  interior  transportation,  etc, — There  are  64  ports,  of  which  15 
are  open  to  commerce,  and  19  light-houses. 

The  national  carriage  is  the  volante,  and  no  other  is  used  in  the 
country.  It  consists  of  a  two-seated  carriage,  slung  low  down  by 
leather  straps  from  the  axle  of  two  large  wheels,  and  has  shafts  16  feet 
long.  The  horse  in  the  shaft  is  led  by  a  postilion,  whose  horse  is  also 
harnessed  to  the  carriage  with  traces.  In  case  of  a  long  and  rough  jour- 
ney, a  third  horse  is  harnessed  on  the  other  aide  of  the  shafts  in  the 
same  juanuer.  The  carriage  is  extremely  comfortable  to  travel  in,  and 
the  height  of  the  wheels  and  their  distance  apart  prevent  all  danger  of 
torniog  over,  although  the  roads  iu  the  country  are,  for  the  most  part, 
mere  tracks  through  fields  and  open  land. 

Ox  carts  and  pack  uules  are  used  for  conveying  goods  in  the  interior 
of  the  island,  outside  of  the  railway  lines. 

Cablea. — There  are  four  cable  liues  connected  with  Cuba:  The  Inter- 
nationiU  Ocean  Telegraph  Company  has  a  cable  from  Habana  to 
Florida;  the  Cuban  Snbmarine  Company  has  a  cable  connecting 
Habana  with  Santiago  de  Cuba  and  Gienfaegos;  the  West  India  and 
Panama  Company  has  a  cable  connecting  Habana  with  Santiago  de 
Cuba,  Jamaica,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Leaser  Antilles,  and  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama;  theOompagnie  Fran^aise  de  Cables  Sous-Marins  has  a  line 
connecting  Habana  with  Santiago  de  Cuba,  Haiti,  Santo  Domingo, 
Veneznela,  and  Brazil. 

The  only  three  towns  in  Cuba  having  cable  connections  are  Havaua, 
Cienfnegos,  and  Santiago  de  Cuba. 

Telegraphs,  tel^honea,  etc. — The  telegraph  and  telephone  systems  in 
Cuba  belong  to  the  Government,  bat  the  latter  is  farmed  out  for  a 
limited  number  of  years  to  a  company  called  the  Bed  Telefonica  de  la 
Habana.  Kearly  all  the  public  and  private  buildings  in  the  city  and 
BQburbs  are  connected  by  telephone.  The  Statesman's  Tear  Book, 
1S98,  Bays  that  there  are  2,300  miles  of  telegraph  line  with  163  ofiBces; 
messages  in  1894,  357,914. 
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The  island  of  Pnerto  Bioo,  according  to  a  recent  report  of  the  British 
consul  (Foreign  Office,  Anonal  Series,  No.  1917, 1897)  has  an  extent  of 
about  3,668  square  miles — 35  miles  broad  and  95  miles  long.  The  States- 
man's Tear  Book,  1898,  gives  tlie  population  (1887}  at  813,937,  of  which 
over  300,000  are  negroes.  There  are  470  miles  of  telegraph  and  137  miles 
of  railway,  besides  170  miles  under  constrnction.  According  to  a  report 
by  United  States  Consul  Stewart,of  San  Juan  (printed  in  Special  Con- 
sular Reports,  Highways  of  Commerce),  there  are  about  150  miles  of  good 
road  on  the  island.  Elsewhere  transportation  is  efl'ected  on  horseback. 
The  British  report  above  referred  to  says  that  the  telephone  systems  of 
San  Juan,  Ponce,  and  Mayagnez  have  recently  been  contracted  for  by 
local  syndicates.  In  Ponce  a  United  States  company  obtained  the  con- 
tract for  the  material  There  are  100  stations  already  connected,  and 
it  is  expected  that  200  more  will  be  in  oi>6ratioii  shortly.  There  have 
been  recent  harbor  improvements  in  San  Juan, 

Commerce. — The  Estadisttca  General  del  Comercio  Exterior,  Puerto 
Bico,  1897,  gives  tbe  following  figures  (the  latest  published)  in  regard 
to  the  trade  of  the  island  in  1895: 
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The  value  of  the  total  imports  was  116,156,056,  against  $18,316,971 
for  the  preceding  year.  The  exports  were  valued  at  $11,629,494,  against 
$16,015,665  in  1894.  Tlie  principal  increases  in  imports,  as  compared 
with  the  preceding  year,  were  in  meat,  fish,  olive  oil,  and  tobacco. 
Decreases  were  noted  in  Hour,  vegetables,  and  wine.  The  exportation 
of  coffee  diminished,  and  that  of  sugar  and  honey  increased. 

United  States  Consul  Hall,  in  his  annual  ro[K)rt,  which  will  be  found 
in  full  in  its  proper  place  in  Commercial  Relations,  says  that  in  imports 
of  coal,  petrolenm,  and  wood,  the  United  States  leads.  Porcelain  and 
earthenware,  drngs  and  chemicals,  paper  and  leather,  come  mostly  from 
Spain,  although  some  paper  is  also  imported  from  the  United  States. 
Oalvanized-ironrooflngcoines  from  England.  Cotton  and  hemp,  woolen 
goods,  and  silks  come  from  Spain,  Uermany,  and  England.  Great 
Britain  and  Germany  furnish  the  machinery  used  in  the  island,  with 
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tbeexoepttODoftbe  items  of  boileis  aud  Hcalos.    Tbe  principal  articles 
exported  to  the  United  States  are  sagar  and  molasses. 

The  trade  of  the  TJaited  States  with  Puerto  Bivo  dnriag  the  hut 
seven  years,  as  given  by  United  Stat«s  Treasury  figures,  was : 
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The  commerce  of  Spain  with  Puerto  Rico  ftvm  1891  to  1896  was; 
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The  flgares  firom  1891  to  1895  are  taken  fh>m  Spain's  Foreign  Trade, 
Frank  U.  Hitchcock,  Department  of  Agriculture,  1898.  The  figures 
for  1806  are  from  a  British  foreign  offlce  report  (Annual  Series,  No. 
2065, 1898). 

The  trade  of  Puerto  Bico  with  other  countries  of  importance  in  1896, 
according  to  the  Estadistica  General  del  Gomercio  Exterior,  was: 


Coontrj. 

ImporM. 

EipOTta. 

»aiH,383 
I.7U,G74 
2Si;>84 
1,M8.MG 

13,810,  VIS 

82,  OCT 

The  British  consul  says  that  the  principal  exports  in  1896  were: 


ArtlolH. 

(JuMility. 

ArttelM. 

giuntitir. 

54,20! 

3.m 

Mm 

to 

S"-"--" 

■■■■■.±::: 

.-..iMKl.. 

MolMwa   . 

.....d.... 

Vm 

CttlB.... 

Owing  to  tbe  troubled  state  of  affairs  in  Cuba,  oontinnes  the  report, 
prices  for  tobacco  have  increased  enormously  in  Puerto  Bico.  A  large 
amount  has  been  plaut«d,  and  the  crop  promises  welL 


,.,iz...,CoogIc 
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SOUTH  AMERICA. 

The  trade  between  tbe  United  States  and  South  American  coaiitrieB 
Id  the  fiscal  years  since  and  includiag  1888  is  given  as  follows  by  the 
Statistical  Abstract,  United  States  Treasury: 

MarchaniUt  iiApcrUd  into  ond  etjicrled  from  the  Unittd  Statti,  fry  MHmtriw,  1SS8  to  1807. 


~im. 

]S8>. 

Hiding  Jnna  30- 

1800. 

1891. 

1883. 

Arg«ntiiu: 
Tmports— 

•4.134.4W 

i;mo:212 

•?;l?l;Si 

•4.505,828 

1,410,118 

s,«e.ii» 

5,454.618 

6,401,897 

5.078.844 

'^-'SSitio 

s,  on,  411 

M4.J" 

8,378.077 

••ss 

2,718,076 
101.060 

t,m.aa 

8,208.  BM 

8,887.477 

2,820,036 

Bolivia: 

^'m 

SO 

3,734 

2.1» 

30 

8.784 

Exporto— 

■a 

8,838 

11.002 

8,380 

M,899 

8,838 

11,002 

0,380 

"~-«r 

4S.87S,B2< 
•.m4IO 

65.408,478 
*.  935,328 

57.804,8(8 

80,887.444 
2:343:151 

63,710,M4 

80,403,804 

60,318,760  ;  83.230,505 

Eipnrta— 

7.Ma.«K 
73,118 

«,  27*1111 

11,002,400  '  14.049.273 

T.m.OOB 

»,3Bl,»fl 

11,972.214 

14.  ISO.  240 

""•KSr 

'•ffiS 

■■•SlS 

2.987,183 

3,261,734 

i8B:(5e 

2.8»4,630 

a,  032,825 

3.183.248 

3,448,200 

'''''SSS;;«c 

2.429.303 
fllsiB 

2,807,251 
6;540 

"!;^ 

■•'affi 

J.4JS,W1 

2,m,7M 

3,220,304       3.145,825 

'"■^^ 

4,24t.3«)t 
148.890 

4,228,018 
37.000 

3,570,884 

4.747.880 
17,068 

3,641.967 

4,3»S,!!68 

4,203,510 

3,675,253 

4.115.354 

='«i«. 

'S^ 

3.728.981 

mIobo 

"gS 

■■■ag 

■•■gs 

6. 038. 880 

3.821,017 

2,586,828 

3,132,044 

3,134,152 

"-«r 

'■"JS 

004,088 

017 

533,094 
1,008 

'^SM 

""iS 

1.118,027 

008,005 

535,080 

836.  «7 

SO*,  631 
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Meroluimii*e  bnparled  into  amd  txportedfrom  lk«  UmHei  SUtUt,  tie. — CoatiDa«d. 


ConntrlM. 

Tur«DdinKJiUHi30- 

IM. 

1S». 

WD. 

WW.    ;   18M. 

Scwdar-CoDtlnadd. 
Exporto- 

"■a 

""■S! 

t7U,>U 
ZM 

•^s? 

•^■JS 

818.  S8& 

TS«,2I1 

716,108 

008.  U« 

FilUuulIjluidi: 

^•^S,-                   

Totol 

^-'SS^tlo                     

-■SSi- 

»k5S! 

..iSS 

l.«N 

4,a3&.8Ifl 

.sss? 

4.803,004 

3.8ZI.SM 

LSHUl 

4,83«.«6 

4.B88.W* 

4,803,a>4 

''■!5^a. 

i,«i.ni 

K.TDO 

■■11:^ 

3,011.111 

1.701.850 
IT.  801 

i.M«.6« 

ToUl 

i,m,«i 

i.flM,aB 

J.  ID*.  846 

1,888,743 

1,»»3,1W 

I,;^,^ 

■gffi 

8T6,MS 
»i,BS8 

4M.104 
113.010 

g:S! 

U0.M3 

Ma,3tS 

674, 114 

734,  IW 

»S2i,t 

■liJS 

"?:S 

271.308 
B.ll« 

140, 7D4 
4.370 

838,007 

iw,zu 

MB,  676 

171(,S1S 

^3.983 

337,043 

Frawb- 

ft,  CM 

ia,»« 

48,  S» 

5,850 

11,431 

110.  OM 

a.*7i 

1J,M« 

"!:ig 

40,510 

1:2 

5.850 

""SS^. 

"ftSJ 

i4>,7n 

i«.7»a 

iw.n3 

155,064 

156,717 

'TSSj- 

Kipoito- 

•"-St: 

8oe,n8 

B07,7«l 
<l,»71 

aa.m 
a,sii 

800.400 

•!!■«! 

MM.  HO 

'"■•^ 

S6I,NS 

88^616 

■■-'  '--^    ■  ■ 
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on  the  United  Statei,  eto. — Continued. 


CountrieB 

Year  andlng  Jnna  30— 

U8S. 

1888. 

1800. 

1881. 

1882. 

Fera— Coutinned. 

'IZ 

•773.  SM 

"•"ISS 

81.380.307 

8,784 

«i,oa3,on 

8io,m 

780.  S3S 

1.427,801 

1.388, 081 

"""O^ 

a.Slg,D17 

S.1M.8« 

'■'S:SJ 

Ngffi 

■■sas 

ToUl 

2,711,621 

1, 886. 964 

1,754,003 

2,350,780 

3. 480,608 

EiporW- 

1.337,430 
121,  M2 

3,037,383 

3,210,113 
ltl,7S3 

1,032,837 
48,038 

1.4N,53: 

3,102.848 

8,881,874 

1,070,675 

038,030 

VenMneta: 

mwjTO 

'•■1:!S 

""SS 

12.063,800 
34,841 

8,174,818 
i:  150:533 

10,I»1,3S0 

1(1. 301, 6(8 

10,3as,3i8 

Eiporta— 

M.ITB 

■■TSS 

•■ti'X 

'■'SJiS 

3,081,008 

8, 038.  SIS 

3.738,001 

4,038,583 

*.  784, 868 

ToUiaontbAmarla: 

7J,4T6,g09 

SO,31S.088 
11,810.113 

83,078.418  1110,473,381 
7,030.728  '    e,2W;a77 

140.632,244 
4.106,615 

DotUbls 

TotJ 

»4,35«,U8 

03.1J»,0S3 

00,00S,1HIi18,73S,«<8 

150.737,758 

"'•SSS;^ 

t^^ 

1,807.018           481,888 

"KiS 

970,083 

38, 678,287 

35,031,017 

88.TS2,*t8     33,708,280 

83, 147, 814 

CoontriH. 

T«r™aingJnneSO- 

18M. 

law. 

1886. 

1888, 

18»7. 

ArgflDtlDA: 
^porU— 

^«|g 

"SIS 

"fflg 

88.034, 344 

80,845,017 

ToW 

S,  338, 085 

B,  487,030 

7,0TB,  370 

8,  B13,  386 

10,773,827 

'^-'S^^tio  .. .   

! 

103,  128  1         288,  K8 

K.,W7|         487.830 

l,O7D,«0a,    lBe»7W 

(,4St.lt3l    5,070.040 

0,384,884 

Boltrto: 

"■tf. 

s.fn 



^^•S^Uo 

a4.M8            18,071 

10,888 

"■"S 

B,1I>S 

10,888 

31. 007 

8,166 
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info  4ad  Mp0rM/rom  U«  United  Stale*,  «tO.— Cwtinaed. 


T«reiiiliDgJ>u»30- 

lew 

1801.            ins. 

1808. 

ISOT. 

BruD; 

IU.TT4 

M.  200, 880  rT.DK),«M 
»i,«aft,    1,700,822 

K7,m.tD8 
3, 781, 048 

•88.BB3,4Cr 

M»,oa 

M,aa,iM 

TO,  300, 160     70,  Ml,  470 

71.080.040 

«.  080. 380 

""KSi^o 

ll,S».»t 

ll,82J.0U,lM3S,m 
88,002            20.0M 

"■•iZ 

1S1.MJ.7M 

18.miM 

U,S80,00«      lfi,lM,07» 

U,2G8.ia7 

CbUe: 

Impsrta— 

■•ffiS 

"sa 

»■"•.« 

UMIJ 

40,713 

S.«M.«1 

I,M8.107 

4,48fl,S«l 

4.7«,017 

3,702,434 

■njISiB 

""!:Si 

"SSi 

2,780,280 
4,813 

^^m 

1,687  108 

a.««,8ai 

1,272.830 

1.7W,0W 

3,431,808 

2,600,038 

"""^sr 

1,«N,SI7 
3,073.W1 

■«s 

8,388.001 

340.880 

'sa 

3,S72,»ia 

2,2M,gB7 

a.  713, 883 

4,870.002 

•«Ki«. 

3,WT,S!0 
108,187 

2,701,106 
83,028 

^■1?:SS 

3,310.187 
71.421 

3,711,300 

!i.i».m 

2.784,834 

2.680,002 

3.382.1(88 

3,807.180 

Sciudor: 

^^2r. 

3,012 

4TI 

814,733 

fl,W3 

»,« 

080,218 

BIO,  484  1        Oil,  008 

783.843 

S00.520 

Zxpotto— 

8IS.B30 
1,588 

7N,  474 

734.428 

886,04! 

1:374 

701, 178 

7SS,S41 

088,418 

FUkludlaludi: 

''"'cSiuc 

888 

888 

3,028,818 

4,223,887 

488.376 
l,03S,Sai 

3.801 

3,414.887 

3.007.032 

S,  030. 118 

3,  418,  578 

•-fe:::.::::::::::::::::::: 

1,<M3.DI2 
4T.S<3 

3,800,038 
63,782 

■■US 

si!  483 

'■^■Ji? 

2.00O,0TS 

I,  T4B.  103 
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M«rcbaiidiM  iaip«rl^  into  and  exported  from  the  United  Slaiei, 


efo.— Contdnued. 


CanntrlM. 

Yeu  ending  Ja»  30- 

IBBS. 

18H. 

1S9S. 

1B99. 

1897. 

Dnioli— 

•1,0TB,  dm 

•i,oTe,flu 

IT 

t723.31« 
131, 2<K) 

t«ST.T19 
289,628 

1866,264 

i.m».Tio 

1,078,  Ml 

856  608 

967,247 

-■SSi* 

8.BM 

"M! 

338.  IST 

300.282 
1,375 

'^W 

ST8.3M 

390,867 

348,500 

301.667 

Freneh- 

a5.»s 

as.*M 

se.o»6 

ai,41S 

MOO 

Sll.««S 

H^oo 

2s.ata 

31.410 

Biports— 

toe,  OH 
^84» 

98.887 
T.MO 

a8,01T 
3,M« 

100,697 

113,  asa 

106,857 

M.0T3 

103,864 

"TSU 

!S 

,.., 

1.001 

10,274 

'"S^i.. 

Fera; 

811,872 

"SS 

1!:g! 

097,951 
14,746 

819. 1S8 

»l,33t 

473,311 

712,896 

Eiporte— 

C35.m 
1.SW 

688.761 

826. 89T 
S,4BB 

1:?S 

«3«.T21 

S91.377 

«30,t» 

999.881 

Drogusy; 
rmporta— 

8^500 

'•^S 

•■^■s 

■■"SS 

l,flS3,3H0 

1.410.BT3 

S,  099,648 

3,242,428 

Eiporta— 

■gis 

a.eu 

•■7,T. 

1,401,071 
80,127 

eeo.«oa 

LOIMTI 

1.262.001 

1.481,200 

TeneEiwlB: 
Import*— 

..as 

189,481 
1,271.998 

••ss 

'■'^'mI 

Dattable 

»,«t.llS 

1,«M,(81 

10,0TI,«S1 

9.094,911 

9.643,672 

B»l»rtj- 

"SS! 

'•i?:S 

"SS 

"SS! 

8,87J.J« 

ToUl 

*.Mt7,8Bl 

4,137,163 

B,T40,4« 

3,838,746 

3,417,622 
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M«rekam4i*t  imported  into  a»d  exported  froBk  the  United  SktiM,  tie. — ContlDned. 


c.„,„„. 

YetLt  ending  June  M- 

18M.              UM.              IB»6.       [       18». 

:».. 

Tout  SvnthAnerka: 

'"■&;■:::::::;:;:::::::::::;:. 

#!»,IM,a»  »M,MB,81T  '»I06,T»,aiT  I100,T»7.J« 

T,ase.Na     s.aw.Moi   B.iM.m,  s.oso.bii 

IIOD.OKI.IU 

Total 

lCr3,MT.eiS  |100.1*T.11I7  ;iI2.1«7,l»  !l08,B2a,4m 

107,SM.i« 

""s:^^ 

3£.0M,gTl  1  31.SM.1M  '  3a.3U.I31  '  3S.E11,S«T 
Sie.aw          B«7,8M|       JTT.Tft*  1        7™,7W 

="'IS;Si! 

W,M»,077  1  38.311,810    33,B2R8B6  |  3S,W7,mi 

ARGENTINE  BEPUBLIC. 

The  total  impoTta, says  Tice-GooaulCbate, of  Baei]OBAvrea,ainouiited 
in  1S96  to  $112,058,002,  and  the  exports  to  $115,670,064.  The  trade 
with  the  principal  couutriea  was: 


CiHUitTlw.            1     ImpoTta.     ,    Eiporta. 

Coanttlc. 

Import.. 

Eiporta. 

111.310,  m 

13.0»,»U 

iiSS 

2i,ilU,ar;i 

In  tables  giving  the  comparative  trade  for  the  first  six  months  of 
1S96  antl  1897,  the  vice-consnl  shows  that  the  trade  with  Germany  and 
the  United  States  has  increased,  and  that  with  Belgium  and  the  United 
Kingdom  has  decreased.  There  was  a  decrease  in  the  total  imports, 
for  the  period  under  consideration,  of  nearly  $2,000,000,  and  a  decrease 
in  the  exports  of  over  $5,000,000.  The  decrease  in  imports,  says  Mr. 
Ghnte,  woald  have  been  heavier  had  it  not  been  for  the  increase  in  the 
importation  of  railway  materials,  which  flgare  iu  the  returns  of  one 
costom-house  as  $9,600,000  in  the  first  half  of  1897  as  against  $8,200,000 
in  the  first  half  of  1806.  The  decrease  in  the  exports  is  mainly  attrib- 
ntable  to  the  loss  in  the  crops.  The  extent  of  this  Mr,  Ohute  shows  by 
the  following  flgares :  Decrease  in  value  of  grain  exported,  41  per  cent; 
ill  wheat,  SO  percent;  in  maize,  48  per  cent,  and  in  hnseed,  20  percent. 
In  other  articles  of  export,  wool  and  hides  show  an  increase,  and  hides 
have  experienced  a  remarkable  rise  in  value. 

There  has  been  a  decided  increaBe  of  exports  to  the  United  States, 
but  the  imports  from  that  country  have  gained  only  about  $50,000. 

This  Mr.  Uhute  attributes  to  the  system  of  sending  agents  with  sam- 
ples only,  without  stocks  to  meet  immediate  requirements.  He  advises 
the  establishment  of  branch  houses  in  the  conntry.  If  properly 
handled,  he  says.  United  States  goods  would  constitute  a  fair  share  of 
the  imports  into  the  Argentine  Bepnblic  There  will  soon  be  many 
openings  for  United  States  enterprise.  Electric  appliances  of  all  kinds 
will  be  in  demand;  bicycles  are  being  introduced,  and  everyone  prefers 
the  United  States  machine  when  they  can  obtain  it;  drugs,  musical 
and  fancy  articles,  plated  ware,  mining  machinery  and  outfits,  etc,  find 
a  good  market.  Agricnltural  machinery,  tram  and  railway  material, 
says  Mr.  Chute,  of  course  hold  their  own  on  their  superior  merits,  but 
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there  most  be  many  indnBtries  in  the  United  States,  the  prodactB  of 
which  are  unknown  to  the  Argentine  Eepublic,  but  which  wonld 
andonbtecUy  be  well  received.  According  to  a  new  law,  mining 
machiuery  and  tools  will  be  admitted  free  of  duty  during  ten  years. 

New  lines  of  railway,  continues  the  vice-consul,  are  being  constructed. 
The  most  important  is  tbatof  the  Soatheru  Railway  from  Bahia  Blanca 
to  the  Kiver  Neuquen,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Limay  andRio  Negro. 
The  total  length  will  be  nearly  373  miles,  and  a  third  is  now  opened  to 
traffic.  Such  facilities  for  the  transimrt  of  pastoral  products  have 
necessarily  enhanced  the  value  of  grazing  lands,  which  hitherto  were 
comparatively  worthless.  This  extension  to  the  Neuquen,  he  says,  is 
understood  to  be  part  of  a  line  which  will  go  as  far  south  as  the  lake  of 
Nahnll-Haupi,  developing  a  country  rich  in  pastures  and  probably  in 
minerals.  Another  important  extension  is  that  of  the  Western  Bail- 
way,  from  Trehquelanqueu  to  Toay,  106  miles,  which  has  opened  up  the 
"pampa  central,"  where  numerous  sheep  raisers  have  been  attracted  by 
the  cheapness  of  land. 

Mr.  Chute  speaks  of  the  probability  of  the  extensive  tram  system 
nndergoing  a  change  in  motive  power  by  the  substitution  of  electric  for 
horse  traction.  Already,  he  says,  two  electric  lines  are  being  worked 
on  trial.  They  are  under  United  States  management.  There  are 
numerous  applications  before  the  anthoriUeB  to  construct  electric  tram- 
ways, and  in  the  transformation  of  tbe  old  and  the  baildiug  of  new 
lines  United  States  manufiictarers  have  a  good  opportunity. 

Sbeep  raising,  says  the  vice-consul,  has  been  mach  extended  of  late 
years.  The  wheat  crop  for  this  season  promises  well;  it  is  probable 
that  1,000,000  tons  of  wheat  from  the  province  of  Santa  Fe  (iloDe  will 
be  available  for  export  in  Janaary  and  February.  Important  port 
worka  are  in  progress  at  Buenos  Ayres.  Extensive  warehouses  have 
been  completed,  and  every  convenience  ia  afforded  for  handling  cargoes. 
The  whole  is  lighted  by  electricity.  The  channel,  however,  requires 
fhrther  excavation  before  ocean  steamers  can  arrive  and  leave  at  all 
timea, 

Tiee-Oonsul  Thorn  of  Cordoba  says: 


Thooapitalisteof  tbe  United  BtateBconlileiMilycontrolthB  commerce  of  alt  Botxtb 
imd  Central  America  by  taking  in  hand  tbe  completion  of  the  few  tbonsand  milea  of 
railway  still  needed  to  Join  New  York  and  BueuoH  AyroB.  Tbe  ports,  at  present,  are 
bopeleaaly  given  over  to  Europeans,  bnt  tbia  inside  track  nonid  be  exoInBively  oar 
own,  and  would  give  un  an  eDormouB  advantage. 

BOTjIVIA. 

A  report  from  Vice-consul  Zalles,  of  Ii»  Paz,  aays  that  woolen  and 
cotton  goods,  hardware,  and  ])rovi8ions  appear  to  he  tlie  chief  articles 
of  import.  Coffee  and  rubber,  gold  and  silver,  copper  and  tin,  are 
exported.  Minister  Moonlight  says  that  the  trade  of  Bolivia  is  almost 
entirely  with  Europe;  but  little  basinesa  is  done  with  tbe  United 
Statw,  for  the  reasons,  given  by  business  men,  that  prices  are  too  high, 
terms  not  sufficiently  elastic,  transportation  more  costly,  and  the  pack- 
ing nuanited  to  Inland  transportation  by  males  and  horses. 

In  tbe  Commercial  Directory  issued  by  tbe  Bureau  of  Americau 
Bepablic8(I897-98),  Vol.  I,  the  imports  into  Bolivia  in  1894  are  esti- 
mated at  between  t-J,600,000  and  $2,900,000,  and  the  exports  at 
$9,647,800.  Silver  waa  the  most  valuable  export,  amoautiog  to 
«7,603,000. 
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A  paragraph  iti  the  Revue  da  Commerce  Ezt^rieur,  Paris,  Jane  fi, 
188T,  Bays  that  the  consal -general  of  Belgium  at  Santiago  reports  that 
the  Bolivian  Qoverntiieiit  has  granted  the  concession  for  a  railway,  to 
atart  Srom  the  port  on  the  Facifio  which  Bolivia  obtained  from  Chile 
by  a  recent  treaty.  The  road  will  pass  through  Orooro  and  end  at 
Oochabamba.  Work  on  the  road  will  be  begun  three  months  after  the 
plans  are  approved,  which  must  be  presented  witbin  six  months  after 
the  contract  is  signed.  A  length  of  7d  kilometers  (46.6  miles)  must  be 
opened  to  trafflv  annually.  The  OoTemment  gaarantees  an  interest  of 
6  per  cent  on  the  capital. 

BRAZIL. 

In  the  absence  of  statistics  as  to  the  genertd  trade  of  Brazil,  tlie 
following  table,  showing  the  commerce  with  the  principal  countries  in 
1SB6,  has  been  compiled  from  the  official  returns  of  thd  countries 
named: 


ConntrlH. 

■"K!r;,^-eL 

^^ 

"The  increase  of  trade  in  the  last  two  years,"  says  Gonaol  Matthews, 
of  Para,  "is  proven  by  tbe  fact  that  tlie  custom-house  has  been  doubled 
in  size  to  meet  the  reqairenienta.  As  transportation  is  the  first  neces- 
sity after  capital  in  commerce,"  be  continues,  "  I  will  state  that  there 
are  ninety  steamers  employed  in  the  river  traflio  and  six  tugs."  On 
account  of  the  low  rate  of  exchange,  which  has  had  the  effect  of 
augmenting  the  cost  of  all  importations  in  the  line  of  dry  goods, 
domestic  manufactures  at  Bio  de  Janeiro,  Maranham,  and  other  places 
have  been  able  to  secuie  a  large  part  of  this  trade,  which  has  naturally 
lessened  the  demand  for  lloited  States  goods.  Knives,  nails,  cutlery, 
and  firearms  are  furnished  largely  by  United  States  manufacturers. 
All  that  have  been  tried  have  grown  in  favor  and  have  successfully 
competed  with  English  and  Gennaa  articles,  although  German  hard- 
ware is  so  cheap  that  there  is  a  demand  for  it.  Sewing  machines,  flour, 
kerosene,  bacon,  lard,  and  lumber  for  rubber  boxes  come  almost 
exclusively  from  the  United  States.  Although  wood-working  machin- 
ery is  much  needed,  little  is  imported.  Boots  and  shoes  of  United 
States  manufacture  have  I'oaud  but  little  favor,  since  samples  of  only 
the  cheaper  grades  have  been  introduced.  The  shoe  merchants  claim 
that  the  articles  are  inferior  to  those  of  English,  Anstriaii,  and  French 
manufacture,  both  in  style  and  durability.  "  I  am  certain,"  says  the 
consul,  "  that  if  our  large  manufacturers  wonid  cultivate  this  market 
persistently,  they  would  succeed  in  establishing  trade  relations  that 
would  repay  them  for  all  expense  and  trouble  incurred." 

The  United  Statw,  he  points  out,  has  an  advantage  in  freight  rates 
over  Europe,  on  account  of  the  difference  in  distance,  of  nearly  20  per 
cent.  Increased  transportation  facilities  are  much  needed,  as  com- 
plaints are  fre4)nent  that  freight  has  been  left  on  the  docks  on  account 
of  the  incapacity  of  steamers  to  transport  the  same. 

Dmgu  and  chemicals,  adds  Mr.  Matthews,  come  from  Europe,  as  well 
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as  men's  farniBUing  goods  aud  articles  iu  that  line.  Europe  secnreB 
more  trade,  not  only  on  ac»onnt  of  cheaper  prices,  but  also  because 
foreign  flrms  keep  sam]}le8  of  their  goods  in  the  hands  of  energetic 
reaiilent  agents. 

In  a  Bobseqnent  report  the  consul  speaks  of  the  advisability  of 
establishing  a  steamship  line  between  New  York  and  Brazilian  ports. 
It  would  pay,  bo  thinks,  if  conducted  on  the  same  lines  as  the  English 
companies  now  doing  business  with  Para  and  Manaos,  ajid'will  be 
necessary  if  the  United  States  desires  to  retain  her  share  of  the  trade. 
That  Europe  already  hiis  an  advantage  from  direct  communication,  be 
adds,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  a  German  honae  doing  business  od 
United  States  capital  and  importing  85,0011  packages  i)er  month,  boasts 
that  it  imports  almost  exclusively  from  Germany. 

CHILTi:. 

A  British  foreigti  oEBce  lejiort  gives  the  following  statistics  as  to 
the  commerce  of  Chile  in  1890  and  in  the  first  six  months  of  1897. 
The  importsin  1896  were  $57,006,000,  against  «53,254,00(» in  1895.  The 
exports  were  $67,019,500,  against  $66,160,400  in  the  previous  year. 
The  trade  -with  the  pnncipal  countries  in  1896  was: 


Coantriea. 

ImpotU. 

»a3,2T(l,B0O 

Exports. 

The  imports  for  the  first  six  months  of  1897  were  valued  at  $24,649,100 
and  the  exports  at  $20,773,880. 

In  the  important  item  of  cotton  goods,  the  imports  in  1896  amounted 
to  $6,544,600,  nearly  $300,000  less  than  in  1895.  Iu  this  line,  Great 
Britain  had  72.44  per  cent.  Germany  21.92  jwr  cent,  the  United  States 
*3.22  per  cent,  and  France  2.32  per  cent.  Although  the  proiwrtion  of 
France  and  the  United  States  is  small,  both  these  countries  more  than 
doubled  their  trade  of  the  previous  year.  Great  Britain  lost  ground 
in  gray  drills,  white  ahtrtiugs,  cotton  prints,  and  domestics,  and  the 
United  States  increased  its  trade  in  every  one  of  these  items.  Ger- 
many is  losing  the  market  in  these  lines,  bnt  takes  the  lead  in  woolen 
goods,  sending  49.24  per  cent,  against  43,54  per  cent  from  Great  Britain 
and  0.78  per  cent  from  France.  There  has  IJeen  a  large  decrease  in  the 
imports  of  bar  aud  sheet  steel.  The  principal  engineering  firms  in  Val- 
paraiso closed  their  works,  and  considerable  disappointment  was 
expressed  when  the  Oovernmetit  sanctioned  the  purchase  of  some  loco 
motives  from  the  United  States,  as  it  was  thought  that  the  order  should 
have  been  placed  with  the  local  firms.  In  steel  rails,  there  was  a  decrease 
iu  the  imports  from  Great  Britain  of  $400,000  and  an  increase  from  the 
United  States  of  over  $200,000  iu  1896.  The  trade  in  bar  and  pig  iron 
is  chiefly  British,  as  well  as  in  galvanized  iron,  Germany  and  Great 
Britain  supply  wire  and  iron  tubing,  and  Germany  candles,  glassware, 
and  printing  paper. 

titrate  is  the  most  valuable  article  of  export.  The  shipments  to 
Great  Britain  and  (iermany  increased  during  the  year  under  consider- 
ation, but  there  was  a  decrease  to  France  and  the  United  States. 
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A  cOTTespondeiit  'writes  fivm  Santiago  to  the  Bevae  du  Ootnmerce 
Ext^rienr,  Paris,  September  4, 1887 : 

A  better  knowledge  of  the  habito  of  the  Chilean  people  woald  he  to  the  profit  of 
Pranch  tradeBmen.  Chile  in  au  organized  conutry .  Ite  congtitotiou  goariuitoes  to 
all  inhabitantB,  native  or  foreisui  personal  liberty,  eqnslity  in  law,  proportional 
division  of  taxea,  freedom  in  ednoatlon,  in  the  press,  in  commerce  anil  indnstry. 
There  are  no  monopolies,  no  privileges  for  iDdiTidiiala  or  societies.  Patents  last  for 
ten  years.  Legal  interest  is  6  per  oent;  no  rate  can  be  more  than  6  per  cent.  Con- 
tracts, the  value  of  which  is  over  200  piasters,  shonld  be  made  in  wtiting  before  a 
notary;  proof  by  witnnssesisuot  allowed,  Current  acoonnts  should  he  made  aocoid- 
ing  to  an  established  form.  Commercial  eeourities,  large  loans,  and  all  morituue  cou- 
ventions  should  be  legalized  in  the  same  way.  The  usurpation  of  trade-marks,  etc., 
is  legnlly  panishable,  bat  in  practice  frands  against  commercial  and  industrial 
property  are  tolerated.  Civil  and  oommereial  procednraa  are  almoel  interminable, 
and  involve  loss  of  tinie  and  money.  It  is  mnob  better  to  settle  the  matter  by 
arbitration,  which  is  also  anthorized  and  sanctioned  by  law.  The  Anglo-Saxons, 
with  their  practical  biisinesB  sense,  have  fonnd  the  way  of  reducing  legal  expenses 
to  a  minimum.  They  make  arrangements  with  lawyers,  tu  whom  tbey  pay  annuities 
contracted  for  in  advance,  and  make  no  trausaotioiis  out  of  the  daily  routine  witb- 
oot  consulting  these  legal  advisers.  Instead  of  hampetiug  business  relations,  these 
arrangements  facilitate  them. 

The  taste  of  the  Chileans  has  an  individuality,  which  does  not  mean  that  it  is 
difllcalt  to  please.  Most  of  the  people  live  from  day  to  day,  working  little,  saving 
nothing  at  all,  spending  money  on  useless  things.  The  women,  even  those  belong- 
ing to  Uie  poorer  classes,  like  special  ornaments;  the  men  like  certain  sorts  of  olotb, 
certain  colors,  and  will  accept  no  others.  The  price  of  an  article  is  a  matter  of  sec- 
ondary importance  to  them.     If  their  taste  is  satisfied,  tbey  pay  withont  question. 

An  article  in  the  same  joanial,  in  its  edition  of  September  18, 1897, 
says  that  the  agricultural  season  in  Chile  is  promising,  abundant  rains 
having  had  favorable  effect  upon  the  cereals.  The  working  of  the  mines 
of  copper  and  mauganese  continues  actively.  The  exportation  of  nitrate 
has  increased  in  consequence  of  the  rise  in  price  of  that  article.  Two 
important  negotiations  have  just  been  concluded.  A  French  syndicate 
is  to  undertake  the  construction  of  the  railway  from  Meiipilla  to  Val- 
paraiso, and  will  receive  for  the  work  £2,000,000  ($9,733,000)  in  4J  bonds. 
Another  syndicate,  composed  of  English  and  German  houses,  is  to  take 
cbarge  of  the  electric  lighting  of  Santiago  and  of  the  electric  railways 
in  service  in  the  city.  The  motive  power  will  be  taken  &om  the  river 
Maipo.  Some  26,0l>0,000marks(t6,18d,000)are  already  invested  in  the 
enterprise,  and  the  work  will  be  begun  at  once.  There  are  a  number 
of  watBv  onrrentB  in  Chile  having;  a  fall  sufficient  to  develop  electric 
power,  which  will  doubtless  be  utilized  in  the  development  of  national 
indaatry. 

COIX)HBIA. 

Consul  Bidlake,  of  Barranqailla,  gives  the  following  table  of  imports 
tbrongh  that  porj  for  the  six  months  ending  June  30, 1897 : 


G01U1W7. 

tl.68t,«>» 

1,  DM,  ass 

CDDDtry. 

Vslo*. 

TMtBTlUln 

*S:S1 

«.a6B 

t.m.m 

"Spain,"  Bays  the  consul,  "is  credited  with  $26,549  of  imports  &om 
Caba.  The  exports  fbr  the  same  period  were  as  follows:  To  the  United 
States,  $1,271,939;  to  Europe,  $2,601,687;  total,  $3,876,626.  Uf  this 
amount  $3,267  of  the  exports  to  the  United  States  and  $967,218  of  the 
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exports  to  Euroi>e  were  in  precious  metals.  Coffee,  hides,  orofaids,  rob- 
ber, cottoii,  dividivi,  and  cedar  logs  were  among  tbe  ehief  articles  of 
export."  The  following  SBuimary  is  made  of  the  principal  points  of 
interest  in  Consul  Bidlake's  report: 


United  States  mannfactnrera  do  not  compars  favoralil^  with  Enropeon  firme  In 
packiog.  MeiobftntH  complain  tiint  they  cau  not  deal  directly  with  the  inannfac- 
turer,  as  he  knows  nothing  ubont  packing  for  this  market,  and  that  they  are  com- 

Klled  to  buy  tbrongh  eonimission  nrms  who  repack  before  forwarding.  Unty  isool- 
;ted  on  the  gross  weight  of  ttie  package,  and  tliere  shonld  be  no  nnnocosBaTy 
weight.  If  the  merohaudiee  in  intended  for  the  coast,  the  packages  may  weigh  up 
to  GoO  ponnda ;  eitta  freight  in  charged  on  the  railroads  for  goods  over  that  weight. 
If  the  merchandise  is  meant  for  the  interior  it  ranat  not  weigh  more  than  125  jioauda 
to  the  case,  iixcopting  for  MedKlliii,  where  packages  weighing  165  pounds  may  be 
Milt,  and  for  Bogota,  ITS  pounds.  Each  case  must  be  marked  plainly,  with  its  num- 
ber, mark,  and  groxs  weight  in  kilos;  it  shonld  be  of  auob  shape  that  it  can  tie  con- 
Teniently  transported  on  mnlebaek,  and  covered  so  as  to  keep  dry.  Heavy  article*, 
such  as  pianos,  are  carried  on  men's  shoulders  or  slung  between  aattle  fVom  the  port 
of  disembarkation  to  their  destination.  F'rance  and  Uermany  send  pianos  in  Ave 
pieces,  each  pjeos  in  a  tin-lined  and  soldered  box,  and  of  such  a  shape  that  it  can  be 
easily  carried  on  muloback.  Cotton  goods  should  be  baled  lirst  in  gray  cloth,  tbeti 
ill  otlcloth,  and  last  iu  burlap,  with  at  least  two  bands  of  hoop  iron  around  tbe  bale; 
if  for  tbe  coast,  it  may  weigh  up  to  275  ponnds.  Drillings,  etc.,  are  baled  in  tbe 
same  manner,  but  may  weigh  op  to  550  pounds. 


Locomotiett, — Host  of  the  rallroade  a  „     „  , 

for  cent,  and  the  minimum  radius  of  curvatare  about  222  feet,  or  a 
he  rutlsare  ll^ht,  avoragiQKfrom30to4T  ponnda  per  yard.  Ae  a  rule  tbe  maximum 
speed  required  is  not  over  30  miles  per  hour ;  the  weight  of  euj^nes  varies  from  4  to 
25  tons,  the  usual  weight  being  15  to  20  tons.  Beudes  meeting  the  above  track 
Ittnuirements,  an  engine  for  Colombia  should  be  built  with  the  expertotion  that  it 
will  be  derailed  frequently  and  receive  rough  uaago  generally.  The  heavy  rains, 
lack  of  ballast,  light  rails,  and  quick-rotting  croBStles  should  lie  taken  into  consid- 
eration by  the  locomotive  builder,  Tbe  most  common  types  of  lorouiotives  in  the 
country  are  the  light  four-w  bee  Iocs,  all  drivers,  and  the  four  drivere  with  two  bogie 
trnck  wheels  ahead.  The  locomotive  shonld  be  made  of  the  best  material,  so  that 
its  endurance  may  be  an  ailvertisemeut  to  tbe  maker.  Wood  is  the  Koneral  fnel, 
and  spark  arreetere  are  a  necessity.    Injectors  should  be  simple  and  able  to  lift  hot 

i'i'int«.— Cotton  prints  moBt  be  in  lengths  of  30  yards  and  221nolies  wide;  printa 
worth  1|  centa  ana  nn  should  be  iu  lengths  of  10  and  30  yards,  and  widths  or  28  to 
30  inches,  each  piece  folded  In  white  or  ornamented  paper^ 

Sli«e$.—On]i/  ibose  for  tromcn  and  children  are  imported,  and  are  of  the  French 
style,  costing  ftom  »9.60  to  «16  a  dozeu  for  women's  and  $4.60  to  «9  for  children's. 
Uen's  shoes  are  manufactured  In  tbe  conutry,  tbe  nppere  only  being  Imported.  Sole 
leather  is  made  In  tbu  country  and  exported  to  some  extent. 

Tooli. — These  from  tbe  United  States  are  preferred  to  European  ones;  they  are  of 
better  <)iiality,  but  more  oupcnsive.  The  machete  may  bo  taken  as  an  example;  tbe 
Collins  macbete  Is  tbe  standard  throiighont  Sonth  America.  4t  costs  SIO.GO.  Ger- 
many makes  an  exact  copy,  of  good  material,  and  offers  to  replace  it  should  it  break, 
at  98.50. 

FvmilHre. — All  fDmitnre  is  imported,  tbe  cheap  grades  of  chairs,  cane  seats,  troto 
tbe  I.'nited  Statee  and  Uobemin.  The  Austrian  chairs  cost  31. 2S  np,  with  disrount; 
they  are  light,  cool,  suited  to  the  climate,  and  are  popular.  I'^mitnre  of  this  class 
comes  knoclced  down,  each  piece  well  wrapped  with  straw  and  covered  with  bnrlap, 
with  one  iron  band  lengtbway  ou  tbe  bale,  m  bales  of  125  pounds. 

iHoycla. — There  are  only  70  wheels  in  Hatrauquillo — 66  American,3  English,  and  1 
Italian.    The  best  bicycle  towns  of  Colombia  are  Bogota,  Medellin,  and  Cartagena. 

Electrical  tuppliet, — Lamps  can  be  obtained  from  Italy  at  lower  rates  than  from 
tbe  United  StAtes.  The  manager  of  the  electric-Jigbt  plant  in  Barranqnilla  snys 
that  lamps  of  3.1  watts  candlepower  can  be  obtained  in  Italy  at  10  cents,  and  tne 
cheapest  offer  A-om  tbe  ITuited  States  is  18  cents.  Ho  also  says  that  wire  can  be 
bouglit  in  Germany  from  10  to  15  per  ceut  less  than  in  tbe  UnitMl  States.    There  are 
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elnetrle  plnnU  in  PnDnma,  CartaKeiia,  SftnU  Marta,  ItiicaTBtuanKa,  and  l)uTauqnil1». 
Plautaare  being  installed  id  Mcdellin  and  Bogota;  tlio  latter  will  t^ost  half  »  millioa 
and  hoa  bMu  puichaaed  la  Enrops. 

COMMBRCIAI.  TRAVELBRa. 

TntTelenshonldalvayabringletteiRof  introduotion  to  local  flrmi.  Wheo  nnmplM 
ore  broHKht  a  complete  Hat  of  n-liat  each  com  containa  ronat  l>e  kept.  Tliis  miLst  lie 
presented  to  the  ou atom-house  ou  arrival  and  ai)  RSMMUi^Dt  deposited.  On  leaving 
tlip  oonatiy,  if  tho  coses  are  foand  to  coirespond  with  the  maDifeata,  the  mon<-f  is 
letnmed. 


The  chief  oommeroial  houses  are  of  Genuau  nationality,  and  h»ve  oziated  for 
forty  yeftTH.  They  receive  periodically  iRluforcemeuts  of  olerka  from  Qcrmany,  men 
who  hftTe  received  a  mercantile  education,  and  who  have  a  knowledge  of  Engliah, 
Prenob,  and  Spanish.  After  serving  a  ccrtuiu  tt'tm,  they  retin-  and  now  ones  arrive. 
The  ayatem  insures  n  well-drllltd  pprsonucl,  and  alao  annport  l>Dni  larvo  firms  in 
Bremen  und  Hamburg,  which  grant  large  ctedita  and  long  tune.  Six  to  nine  months 
la  usually  given,  with  4  to  8  per  cent  intereat. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

In  the  interior,  transportation  is  entirely  by  river  boat  and  mnlehack.  From  Bar- 
ranqnillato  Bogota  takes  U  days;  to  Ocania,  6;  BDcaramanga,  11;  Mt^fllin,  lO^. 
This  is  the  time  ibr  puaengers.    The  iiulckeat  fVeighta  take  tbi'ee  timee  that  loug. 

IllFROVEMENTe. 

United  Btates  enterprise  is  interested  in  a  railroad  to  be  bnilt  fhim  the  Hagdalona 
Birer  to  Bnaommanga.  It  is  to  be  coninlcbtd  in  six  years,  iind  will  be  of  great 
beneflt  to  coffee  pluiitcrs.  The  rood  trota  La  Mariit  to  Arrancaplninaa,  20  miles  long, 
has  been  flniHhed  this  year.  This  route  avoids  oroating  the  river.  The  steel  pier  at 
Sahanilla  Bay  is  4,000  feet  long,  with  room  for  five  veaselH  at  once. 

OoDsal  Heiraii,  of  Medellin,  says  that  tlie  principal  importationa  fix>m 
the  tTnited  States  ioto  that  district  from  January  to  Jane,  1897,  were: 
Flonr,  913,160  pouuds  avoirdupoia;  lard,  4C,195  poands;  petroleum, 
43,391  pounds;  electric-light  snpplies,  148,356  poaods. 

OoDsnl-Oeneral  Gndger,  of  Panama,  says: 

Owing  to  high  freight  rates  from  the  United  States,  all  goods  ahonid  be  oompactly 
packed.     England  and  Austria  send  shoes  to  this  murket  in  smaller  ami  ligbb^r 

iropean  houses 
^  tirme  do  not 
_  '  The  popu- 
larity of  United  States  shoes  has  decidedly  incrooaed.  •  ■  ■  This  in  owing  to 
their  BQperior  shape,  workmanship,  and  quality  of  material,  while  the  prices  com- 
pare favorably  with  those  of  other  oouutrlea. 

A  report  from  the  acting  consnl-geueral  of  Great  Britain  at  Bogota 
contains  the  following  paragraphs,  -which  will  be  found  of  interest  to 
American  mannfacturers : 

In  view  of  certain  clanaea  of  the  recent  United  States  tariff  law,  a  det«nnined 
attempt  will  perhaps  be  made  by  that  conntry  to  secure  more  trode  with  Colombia, 
the  chief  ohataoles  hitherto  existing  having  lieen  the  higher  coat  of  production  in 
the  United  States  and  the  refhsals  to  grant  the  long  terms  of  credit  customary  in 
Bogota. 

In  cotton,  linen,  or  cloth  goods,  I  do  not  think  United  States  competition  need  at 
present  be  feared.  The  danger  ia  more  likely  to  come  from  trade  in  Iron,  ateel,  rail- 
way materials  and  rolling  stock,  bridges,  etc. ;  not  only  in  the  heavy  materials,  but 
also  in  anch  small  articles  as  steel  tools,  saws,  files,  and  rasps,  meat  choppers,  wire 
nails,  «tc.  Now  that  coffee  and  sngar  planting  is  incTeaaiDg,  and  more  especially 
the  proper  drying  and  preparing  of  the  fiirmer  aud  refining  of  the  latter,  machinery 
for  theee  purposes  deserves  the  attention  of  Ureat  Britain.  Some  oicelleot  wheat  is 
also  being  grown,  and  flour  mills  huva  been  erected  in  certain  districts.  Architec- 
tural sheet-iron  work,  rooling,  eto.,  and  bnrbed  wire  are  already  niippliecl  fVoiii  the 
States,  as  are  also  bicycles,  aewing  machiuee,  olocka,  fUse  Jewelif,  candles,  elec- 
trical appliances,  etc. 
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COMUERCIAL  UELATI0H8. 


BCUADOB. 


A  report  fh)in  Oousnl-GeDeral  Dillard,  of  Onayaqail,  gives  figures 
wliich  show  that  the  exports  from  that  port  for  the  first  six  inoDths  of 
1867  were  valaed  at  $2,230,050,  and  consiBted  chiefly  of  cacao,  cottise, 
rubber,  hidaB,Hid.Paiuuaa  hats.  The  exports  to  the  principal  coantriea 
were: 
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Panama  hats  were  largely  exported  to  Geutral  America. 

The  chauceUor  of  the  French  legation  in  Ecuador  seut  to  the  Montteur 
Officiel  du  Oomnierce,  Paris,  the  following  report,  pablished  on  May  0, 
1897: 

On  account  of  political  tronbles,  the  Government  of  thiB  aountry  haa  printed  no 
Btatiaticsj  but  so  far  aa  I  am  nbia  to  learo,  the  commerce  of  Ecuador  allowed  a 
decrease  in  1S94.  I  give  a  table  of  imports  acooiding  to  oountriea  for  the  years  1894 
and  1893: 
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This  deorease  tn  importe  from  ftll  nations  is  dne  to  tlie  fact  tbat  the  market  ^ 


There  was  a  notable  decmasn  in  the  exports  of  cacao,  dne  in  part  to  a  disease 
called  "manoha,"  which  ravaged  the  plants  during  the  v«ar.  Tbc  price  fell  from 
83  francs  <$16)  per  quintal  (220.46  poundx)  to  72  Arance  («13.89)  per  quintal  in  1894. 
The  total  value  of  cacao  exported  dnriuK  the  fear  was  27,017,800  francs  ($6,214,436). 
The  exports  of  coffee,  on  the  other  hand,  increased  over  1,000,000  franca— the  total 
exports  being  over  5,183,500  francs  ($1,000,415).  Other  exports  were  as  follows  (in 
round  numbers) : 
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Trade  wonld  he  much  facilitated  in  Ecuador  if  there  were  better  roads.  There  ie 
no  direct  means  of  communication  between  the  northern  provinccB  and  the  coast, 
and  the  transportation  of  baggaKc^  by  means  of  mule  teams  is  costly  and  alow; 
about  45  francs  (nearly  $9)  per  100  kilograms  (220.46  pounds)  ia  charged.  Apart 
from  the  principal  road  which  connects  Ouayaquil  to  the  capital  via  Babahoyo,  and 
that  leading  from  Guayaquil  to  Cneucu,  the  other  rentes  are  impassable  In  rainy 
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wfAtbrr.  The  railroid  frwn  Dutkd  to  Pticnte  de  Chimbo  (59  miles)  bas  bero 
npMird,  KoA  tlie  last  2  niiles  oonmMad.  A  {tUn  to  continne  tt  to  Sibaube  U  under 
coDsideratioD,  aod  it  ie  thoaght  thftt  the  GovenuMnt  will  o*n-y  it  ont. 

The  same  pnblication  gives  tlie  following  detailB  (from  a  re^imt  by 
the  French  conaal-geaeral  at  Qaitu)  relative  ta  the  imports  into 
Ecuador  ill  1893: 

0  est&blishmeDt  for  the  m&iiTifaetare  of  chemical 


tainery,  «id  easeuces  came  fh)m  France^  Germany,  and  England;  a 
dfea,  whiob  are  used  in  coloring  the  cloth  made  in  the  conntrf,  came  from  Pranoe 
ftud  Germany,  as  well  ae  chemical  produota,  BDch  ae  colors,  oemente,  etc.,  osed  in  the 
constmction  of  bnitdings. 

Glass  and  poilery. — There  Is  noglnaa  or  potterymannfftctured  in  Ecnador.  In  1893 
the  importe  were  765,553  kilognuns  (1,687,738  pounds),  valued  at  928,631  franca 
(tlT9,306).  The  importe  were  principally  from  France  and  Belgiom.  Germany 
rumiehed  a  few  articles  of  a  cheaper  Krade. 

Iron  attd  lUtl,  hardaare,  tooU,  lighting  and  heating  apparaliu. — These  artiolea  mnst 
also  he  imported,  although  there  are  a  few  fonndrlea  where  repairs  are  made.  The 
Inck  of  rofra^itory  material*  ia  an  obstacle  to  the  derelopment  of  foundries  in  this 
conntry.  Iron  and  steel  come  principally  from  England.  The  United  States  fui- 
nishes  moet  of  the  hardware,  nails,  locks,  tools,  etc.,  nsed  in  Ecuador.  Household 
utensils  in  enameled  iron  find  a  ready  market,  as  they  are  employed  nniversally,  and 
there  la  little  danger  of  breaking  them.  Kerosene  or  petroleum  lamps  are  used  for 
lighting.  Ordinary  lamps  are  imported  from  the  United  States  and  Germany  and 
the  better  varieties  from  France,  On  Eiccouut  of  the  climate,  there  is  little  demand 
for  heating  apparatus.  The  industrial  machinery  (machines  for  spinniug  and  weav- 
ing, for  use  in  mills  nnd  chocolate  manufactories)  coiues  IWim  France.  The  importa- 
Uona  in  1893  were :  Hardware  and  iroo,  3,802,258  kiloeroms  (8,382,157  pounds),  rained 
at  4,264,027  &anca  ($822,957) ;  machinery,  286,564  kijograms  (631,767  ponnds),  valned 
at  618,392  francs  (»K,139). 

f^mftHtv.— The  fiirnitare  in  use  is  mostly  manufactured  in  the  oooutry.  Easy 
chairs  are  imported  from  Germany  and  Austria  and  art  fiimitnre  from  France. 

Articiea  of  jute,  hemp,  linen,  cotton,  teoolen,  and  silk. — Ecuador  poaBesses  factoriea. 
for  spinning  and  weaving  woolen,  cotton,  and  linen  goods.  The  chief  ones  are 
sitnated  at  ChUlo,  near  Qnito.  Water  is  the  motive  power.  The  products  find  a 
ready  market  in  the  country,  and  are  exported  to  Colombia,  Venezuela,  Peru,  and 
Bolivia.  Impermeable  cloth  and  other  woven  products,  such  as  belts,  carpets,  etc., 
are  manufactured.  Nevertheless,  the  importation  of  different  tissues  amounted  to 
2,816,088  kUograms  (6,202,143  pouuds),  valuetl  at  15,272,762  francs  ($2,947,643).  The 
United  States  sent  calicoes  and  cottons,  and  France  wools  and  silks. 

CJolking,  haia,  and  foot  vtear. — These  articles  are  mainly  manufactured  in  the  coun- 
try, htit  19,127  kilograms  (42,167  pounds),  worth  342,596  francs  (»6e,121),  of  shoes 
and  shoemakers' articiea  were  imported  from  l''ranceand  Germany;  135,156  kilograms 
(397,964  pounds),  valued  at  1,716,838  francs  ($331,348),  of  clothinK  came  from  France; 
and  therfi  were  Imported  16,611  kilograms  (36,720  pounds)  of  felt  and  straw  hats 
(especially  the  former),  valued  at  384,245  francs  {S74,157),  chieHy  from  France  and 
Germaay.    Silk  hats  are  much  worn  in  Ecuador,  but  only  cheap  articles  are  sold. 

Laeet,  rmbroideriei,  and  pa$iei»eiilvrieM, — Ecuador  manufactures  most  of  the  lace  and 
embroidery  used  in  the  oonntry.     The  small  ijuantity  imported  comes  from  France. 

Paptr  and  ojflotfumitkingt. — The  following  shows  the  imports  in  1893 ; 
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Leather  artUUt. — Ecuador  sends  to  the  United  States  and  France  skins  and  arti- 
cles of  leather.  In  1893  the  export  amounted  to  620,162  kilograms  (1,367,202 
pounds),  valued  at  775,717  francs  ($149,913),  The  skins  were  raw,  salted,  aad  tanned, 
and  there  is  a  fair  demand  for  them.  The  imports — mainly  from  England,  France, 
and  Germany— amon)>t«d  to  the  value  of  419,324  francs  ($80,929).  There  arc  no 
lB»e  native  tanueriea.  The  proprietor  of  each  hacienda  tans  skins  aocordiug  to  the 
old  methods. 
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Oilt.ioap,  and  candtet. — Ttiess  ore  ii 
try.  TIio  impoiC— priDoipally  from  Frt 
l,S45,9ti9  francs  ($&9,TT2). 

Jlineniarg  pi-oduct».—The  value  of  tbo  import  In  1893  was  8,168,095  ftaiica 
(11,574,507).  France  supplied  the  greater  portioD,  1iiit  the  United  States  is  bef^n- 
nini;  to  fnrninb  some  articles;  sugar  should  be  especially  meutioned. 

Wine,  btiTj  and  tpiriti. — The  beer  for  home  oonBiimptioD  is  made  iu  Ecuador.  A 
small  quantity  of  Oorman  beer  is  imported.  The  larfcer  part  of  the  imports,  rained 
Id  1893  nt  4,730,086  fnnics  (4812,906),  came  from  l-'rance. 

General  remarkt. — There  ia  a  good  market  here  for  all  Earopeau  prodncta,  on  the 
coniittion  that  they  are  cheap.  This  coiisideTutLou  is  more  important  for  the  pur- 
oliEMur  than  the  cguality.     Trade  is  transacted  chiefly  by  commercial  traveiera. 

FALKLAND  ISLANliS. 

Gniieal  Miller,  of  Port  Stanley,  reports  that  though  there  is  no  direct 
trade  with  the  (Joited  States,  about  $10,000  worth  of  goods  come  via 
England,  chiefly  petrolenin,  canned  meats  and  Truita,  tobacco,  and  sow- 
ing machines.  Carpenters'  tools  of  United  States  make  are  preferred, 
but  cannot  be  conveniently  obtained.  T^o  wagons  or  agricnltaral  imple- 
ments are  used,  except  wheelbarrows,  spades,  and  hoes.  Imported 
goods  sboald  show  the  country  of  origin. 


THE  GUlANAe. 

British  Quiana, — Consul  Patterson,  of  Demerara,  says  that  the  colon; 
is  iu  a  depressetl  business  condition  on  account  of  the  decrease  in 
exiwrts  of  the  staple  product — sugar.  Only  two-flfths  tLe  amount  sent 
out  in  1889  was  esported  in  1890-97.  The  following  table  of  exports 
is  given : 
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Rum  was  also  exported  to  the  West  Indies  to  the  value  of  $40,727, 
and  molasses  to  the  West  Indies  to  the  value  of  $57,678.  To  the 
exportsof  sugar,  says  the  consul,  shoold  be  added  about  8,000  tons  sent 
to  England  and  afterwards  shipped  to  the  United  States,  making  the 
ex|)ort8  to  the  United  States  upward  of  $4,000,000,  or  four-fifths  of 
the  sugar  produced  in  the  colony. 

The  imports,  continues  Mr.  Patterson,  amounted  to  $6,440,207,  a 
decrease  from  last  year  of  $48S,K47.  Of  this  amount,  $392,099  is  in 
in)port«  fh)m  the  United  States,  while  the  United  Kiugdom  shows  a  loss 
of  $29,376.     Imports  ttom  the  principal  countries  were: 
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The  English,  says  tb6  codsuI,  have  the  market  iii  bicycles.  The 
trouble  with  the  United  States  wheel  is  that  the  rim  is  of  wood,  which 
is  affected  by  the  climate ;  and  cheap  wheels  hare  been  imported,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  trade.  With  metal  rima  and  a  good  quality  of  bicy- 
cle, the  United  States  would  control  the  market.  The  colony,  he  adds, 
is  well  adapted  to  cycling,  as  the  coantry  is  level  and  the  roads  good. 

Dnring  the  past  year,  a  line  of  railroad  about  IS  miles  long,  connect- 
ing the  Esseqaibo  and  Demrrara  rivers,  liaa  been  opened  to  traffic. 
An  extension  of  the  Demerara  road,  connecting  Georgetown  with  New 
Amsterdam  and  Plantation  Philadelphia,  some  fiO  miles  in  length,  is 
DOW  onder  construction. 

Dutch  Quiana. — Vice-Consal  Van  Praag,  of  Paramaribo,  reports  an 
improvement  in  trade  in  the  year  1897.  There  has  been  a  decrease  in 
imports,  however,  for  the  Orst  Biz  months,  as  compared  with  a  like 
period  of  1896,    The  trade  by  countries  in  1895  and  18d6  whs: 
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TTnitod  States  exporters,  says  tbe  vice-consnl,  must  a«lopt  some  means 
of  making  their  goods  known.  Ignorance  of  quality  and  price  has 
caused  the  largest  coffee  planters  to  order  their  machinery  from  Europe, 
althoQgh  it  C0|i1d  doubtless  have  been  obtained  to  better  advantage  in 
tlie  United  States.  German  bicycles  are  principally  imported — a  fair 
number  in  1896.    They  are  mostly  cheap — Irom  940  to  $50, 

The  exports  of  the  principal  articles  were:  Balata,  $107,083;  cocoa, 
9620,383;  sugar,  9382,238.  The  United  States  received  908,020  of 
balata,  $488,137  of  cocoa,  and  «292,379  of  sngar.  The  tignres  for  the 
first  six  months  of  1897  show  a  decrease  in  all  these  articles.  In  1896 
223,863  pounds  of  coffee  were  exported  (all  to  Holland),  and  in  the  first 
half  of  1897,  183,151  pounds. 

The  prospects  for  gold  mining,  says  Mr.  Vsin  Praag,  are  favorable. 
There  is  an  opening  for  mining  machinery  and  tor  steam  launches. 

An  immense  hydraulic  work  has  been  begun,  i.  e.,  the  reclaiming  of 
a  large  tract  of  laud  between  tbe  Surinam  and  Sarannica  rivers, 

French  Oiiiana. — A  report  on  the  commerce  of  the  colony  in  1896 
appeared  in  Commercial  Kelatious,  1895-96,  Vol.  II,  apiiendix.  It 
appears  that  the  imports  amounted  to  91,670,867,  and  the  exports  to 
91,736,735.  Most  of  the  trade  is  with  France.  The  United  States 
sends  lumber,  salt  beef  and  pork,  lard,  oleomargarine  and  butter,  Hour, 
corn,  hay,  oats,  vegetables,  ham,  sewing  machines  (a  small  namber), 
fish,  corned  beef,  etc. 

From  Switzerland  and  Germany,  come  a  few  clocks  and  watches,  iroQ- 
mongery,  and  colored  handkerchiefs. 

England  sends  cotton  goods,  embroidery  and  laccs  (common),  gro- 
ceries, beer,  corrugated  iron,  etc. 

The  imports  from  France  include  salt  moat,  flour,  vegetables,  beer, 
biscnitfi,  oats,  butter,  lard,  condensed  milk,  wrought  iron,  lime,  coal, 
bricks,  cement,  wines,  spirits,  candies,  soap,  olive  oil,  machine  and  [Mint 
oil,  clothing,  shoes,  jewelry,  embroidery,  lace,  etc. 

Tbe  value  of  the  native  gold  exported  in  1896  was  $1,647,285. 
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PAKAGTJAY. 


A  report  from  the  British  consul  at  Asancioa  gives  the  imports  and 
exports  for  18dl  aod  1893  as  follovs: 
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l^he  above  figures  are  given  in  gold  dollars.  Germany  sends  most  of 
the  imports^  and  Great  Britain  has  the  second  place.  Gray  cloth,  made 
in  Manchester,  is  used  extensively  in  the  country;  cheap  mnslins  and 
prints  and  sewing  cotton  also  come  from  England.  Germany  supplies 
shawls  of  mixed  wool  and  cotton,  ponchos,  calico,  and  hardware. 
About  10,000  boxes  of  kerosene  conic  annually  from  tlie  United  States. 
United  States  Consul  Bnffin,  of  Asuncion,  says  that  most  of  the  agri- 
cultaral  implements  come  from  the  United  States.  There  is  a  demand 
for  nnt-cracking,  rice-hulling,  and  coffee-shelling  machines.  He  thinks 
soda  fountains  would  sell  well,  on  account  of  the  warm  climate.  A 
great  many  straws  are  imported  from  the  United  States,  and  are  used 
for  drinking  lemonade,  etc.  There  is  a  good  opening,  the  consul  thinks, 
for  the  importation  of  sheath  knives  and  daggers,  which  are  widely 
nsed.    Gennany  now  supplies  most  of  tliem. 

Vice-Consul  Flagg,  of  Asuncion,  says  that  it  is  gratifying  to  note  the 
yearly  increase  of  imports  from  the  United  States.  The  articles  are 
principally  of  a  useful  character,  such  as  agricaltural  machiuery,  cutlery, 
sewing  machines,  air  motors,  lamps,  and  household  utensils.  Cotton 
cloth  and  calico  ^om  the  United  States,  he  says,  are  also  beginning  to 
have  a  greater  sale,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  imitated  by  £aToi)ean 
houses  shows  that  their  superiority  is  recognized.  Many  of  the  mer- 
chants in  Faragaay,  however,  are  not  acquainted  with  them,  and  since 
a  beginning  in  the  importation  has  been  made,  a  little  energy  on  the 
part  of  United  States  manufacturers  would  establish  a  trade  which, 
thoughnot  large,  would  be  permanent.  Thedemand  for  sewing  machines 
]>romiseB  to  be  steady. 

The  advantage  of  direct  communication  with  the  United  States,  con- 
tinaes  Mr,  Flagg,  has  been  recognized  since  ISOi,  when  trade  with  the 
Biver  Plate  Kepnblics  began  to  increase.  Certain  articles  are  now 
brought  directly  that  formerly  came  via  Europe.  Sewing  macfaines 
enter  free  of  customs  duty,  and  have  practically  driven  all  imitations 
fiy)tn  the  Asuncion  market.  The  genuine  article,  he  says,  sells  cheaper 
than  the  imitation;  in  fact,  it  can  he  bought  for  less  there  than  in  Uew 
York,  In  regard  to  bicycles,  the  country  is  not  yet  ready  for  them.  A 
good  bicycle,  says  the  vice-consul,  costs  as  much  as  four  ponies,  and 
to  keep  it  in  repair  would  be  quite  expensive.  Asuncion  is  paved  with 
sharp-edged  stones,  and  the  unpaved  roads  are  composed  of  loose  sand. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  consul  thinks  tiiat  there  is  a  good  opening  for 
motor  appliances.  The  scenery,  he  says,  is  beautiful,  and  the  jteople 
are  fond  of  excursions,  but  the  only  means  of  transportation  at  present 
consists  of  mules  and  inefficient  steam  motors.  An  electric  tram  line, 
he  thinks,  would  be  welcomed  with  delight. 

The  Mercantile  Bank  of  Faraguny  has  established  financial  relations 
with  New  York,  and  drafts  can  now  be  purchased  and  sold  directly. 
European  houses  nsually  give  six  months'  credit,  dating  from  receipt 
of  gcK>ds  by  the  consignee,  though  there  are  houses  in  Paraguay  that 
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do  not  care  to  ask  credit.  The  greatest  drawback  to  United  States 
trade,  the  writer  thinks,  is  that  the  United  States  does  not  take  Para- 
gttayaa  products  in  payment  for  exports  to  that  country,  ^ 

"There  are  do  laws,"  continues  the  report,  "requiring  goods  to  be 
marked  so  as  to  show  the  country  of  origin.  It  would  be  better  for  the 
United  States  if  this  were  not  so,  since  the  increasing  popularity  of  our 
products  is  bound  to  tempt  imitation." 

CoDsnl  Kaffin  sends  irom  Asuncion,  ander  date  of  liroyeniber  8, 1897, 
a  number  of  letters  (in  answer  to  comtnnnioations  from  biinintiwr  firaiB 
in  the  United  States)  containing  Information  of  general  commercial 
interest..  The  letters  have  been  forwarded  to  the  coriespondents,  and 
a  summary  of  the  information  ia  gfrmi  below : 

Panii^ay  is  a  good  oomtry  into  which  to  latrodace  machiiiery,  eapcoially  of 
United  Statoa  msks.  Hand  aod  push  carts  would  probably  sell  well^  and  there  is  an 
opeolng  tat  nBOlioe  engines,  plows,  oornehellerH,  and  various  agcicnltuTal  imple- 
dmbIh  Hardwaie,  light  alothing,  and  mbber  goodn,  especiully  oTerahoes,  ooata, 
etc.,  would  also  And  a  market.  None  of  the  goods  seijC  shonid  be  expeostve. 
Some  of  the  finest  woods  in  the  world  are  found  iu  the  country;  good  bridge  wood, 
that  Bolidifies  whilo  standing  in  water.  Transportation  is  cheap,  and  there  is  a 
goo<l  opiming  for  trsde  in  this  line.  The  establishment  of  an  agency  for  the  dUptay 
of  United  Btates  manofacturos  is  etiongly  advisable.  The  names  of  C.  Lopez  &. 
Co.  (American  citizens)  and  of  Christian  0.  Hisecke  are  given  aa  dealers  in  variona. 
liuee  of  goods,  who  are  acquainted  with  the  needs  of  the  market. 

PERU. 

Consul  Dickey,  of  Oallao,  gives  the  exports  from  Fern  in  1896  as 
$9,343,000,  against  67,939,000  in  189d.  There  is  no  statement  aa  to 
imports  since  1894,  when  they  were  valued  at  $5,789,000,  and  the 
eiports  at  $7,277,000.  The  trade  in  1894,  according  to  some  of  the 
principal  countries,  was: 
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The  following  statement  of  the  imports  info  Pern  in  1896  from  the 
chief  comiietiug  conntrieB  in  Europe,  is  taken  from  the  official  returns 
of  the  several  countries  mentionecf : 
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The  valne  of  imiMits  fVom  the  United  States  in  1B96,  according  to 
official  statiHtics,  was  $909,380.  Exports  to  the  United  States  for  the 
year  ending  June  30, 1897,  Consul  Dickey  says,  were  $768,778.  The 
chief  exports  to  the  IJnitea  States,  after  silver,  lead,  and  copper,  are 
skins,  sngar,  coca  leaves,  and  cotton.    He  continues: 
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juiported  are  pine  lumber  and  railroatl  tiea,  although  in  tho  month  uf  October,  1897, 
an  EuKliah  ship  arri veil  iVomganb'ranciaco  loaded  with  3,111, 769  kilogrnms  (7.521,500 
poonoa)  of  wheat.  This,  I  am  told,  ia  the  only  wheat  that  has  been  imported  tiom 
the  United  States  into  Pern  in  the  lost  four  jeare. 

The  total  jmporta  of  Chilean  wheat  iuto  Peru  during  the  year  1897  amounted  to 
22,61^,723  kiloKrama  (49,854,213  pounda).  These  figures  show  that  Chile  aupplies  the 
PeruviaD  maTkots  with  wheat  and  Saar,  the  latter  being  mode  here,     llut  why 


products  are  far  superior  to  those  of  Chile,  I  do  not  know,  unless  it  is  duo  to  the 
very  low  fTeighta  charged  by  Bailing  vessels  carrying  wheat  iiom  Chile,  which  I  am 
told  ore  only  4  aolea  ($1,89)  *  a  ton. 

The  first  tiling  to  bo  done  by  the  United  States  to  gain  the  trade  of  Pen  and  of 
othei' countries  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  South  and  Central  Amerioa,  is  to  establish  a 
fast  line  of  steamers  from  Snn  Franclaco.  This,  combined  with  the  present  lines 
plying  between  New  York  and  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  would  greatly  help 
tbe  United  Slates  in  regaiaiD£  the  vast  trade  that  she  once  hod  with  this  coast. 

The  iniportatiou  of  salt,  eays  tlie  coubuI,  is  forbiddeu.  The  amount 
of  salt  exported  is  nbont  0,000  tonB  aDnuaily. 

Ill  December,  1897,  the  Presideot  decreed  that  fiscal  duties  would  in 
future  be  collected  in  poiinda  Bterling. 

An  account  of  the  gold  mines  of  Oarabaya  is  given  ia  Oonsular 
Beporta  No.  208,  January,  1898,  page  99. 

In  his  message  to  Oongress  iu  1807,  the  Fresideutof  the  Bepublic, 
speaking  of  means  of  commnuicatinn,  says  that  the  new  road  from  San 
Luis  de  Shuaro  to  San  Carlos  and  the  port  of  Pichis  has  been  opened 
to  trafBc  and  is  nov  in  use.  The  telegraphic  hne  uow  in  coustructiou 
between  the  port  and  Lima  lacks  very  little  of  coiuplotion.  An  agri- 
cultural colony,  the  President  says,  is  now  holding  land  on  the  borders 
of  this  important  route,  and  as  soon  as  the  steamboat  service  between 
I<]uitoB  and  the  above-named  i>ort  begins  (arrangements  having  already 
been  made)  the  communication  between  Lima  and  Iquitos  will  be  regu- 
lar, permanent,  and  rapid. 

The  measage  adds  that  in  view  of  tbe  importance  of  connecting 
Gallao  i\nd  Lima  with  the  Ueayali  a»  far  up  na  the  river  begins  to  be 
navigable,  the  tract  of  laud  known  as  the  "  Gran  Pajonal,"  lying  between 
the  river  and  the  San  Gurlos  district,  han  been  recently  explored.  It 
has  been  fonnd  to  be  rich  lu  vegetable  and  animal  resources,  and  will 
provide  the  population  of  tbe  fluvial  region  with  tbod  and  greatly  facili- 
tate the  direct  route  to  the  npi>er  tJcayali. 

UUUGUAY. 

Consnl  Schramm,  of  Montevideo,  calls  the  attention  of  manufacturers 
to  tbe  interesting  fact  that  the  imports  from  the  United  States  into 
Uruguay  have  exceeded  the  exporta  firom  that  country  to  the  United 
States  to  the  amount  of  $02,000  during  the  past  year,  a  feature,  he  says, 
hardly  before  known  in  the  history  of  trade  between  these  two  conn- 
tries.  He  notes  also  that  the  exports  from  Uruguay  decrease<l  during 
1896  to  the  amount  of  $2,140,000,  bat  that  during  tbe  first  half  of  the 
year  1897,  the  exports  to  the  United  States  reached  the  considerable 
amount  of  $2,676,000,  a  vulue  never  previously  attained  in  a  similar 
period.  The  consul  notes  the  modest  shEire  the  United  States  has  in 
the  shipping  in  Uruguayan  waters.    Out  of  a  total  tonnage  of  147,397 
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represeuting  UDited  States  trade,  131,079  tons  were  carried  under  for- 
eigu  flags.    The  followiug  tables  are  given  iu  tlie  report; 

CoMparalive  valut  0/  iaporti  and  eiporU,  1895  and  1896. 
IHPOBTS. 
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ImporU  and  «xporle,  bs  articlti,  IS95  and  M96— Continnod. 
EXPORTS. 
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VnNEZXTELA. 

Yice-Oonsal  Oolding  of  La  Onaira  reports  that  the  imports  through 
that  port  ID  the  fiscal  year  1896-97  amounted  to  $6,500,000,  and  the 
exports  in  the  calendar  year  1896  to  $6,700,000.  The  principal  arti- 
cles imported  were  dry  goods,  hardware,  provisions,  and  liquors,  kero- 
sene, timber,  cement,  and  patent  fueL  Ootfee,  cocoa,  and  hides  were 
exported. 

Consul  Frosbaner  aays  that  the  value  of  exports  from  Puerto  Oabello 
to  the  United  States,  1896-97,  was  $661,900,  and  the  imports  from 
TSbw  Tork  amounted  to  $560,300,  The  imports  from  other  countries 
were:  France,  $231,000;  England,  $825,500;  Germany,  $67i,0O0;  Hol- 
land, $145,000;  Spain,  $65,000;  Italy,  $25,000;  Belgium,  $2,200;  total, 
$1,967,700.  The  valueof  the  total  exportsfrom  PuertoCabello  in  1896-97 
waa  $3,250,000,    The  tbllowing  paragraphs  are  taken  from  his  report: 

The  above  figures  will  indloate  the  extent  of  tbo  Imports  from  and  expurta  tn  the 
United  States  and  other  countiieB.  The  eiLbibit  U  not  flattering  to  our  roanu- 
faotnrers,  and  evidences  little  advance  in  tbe  export  <>f  onr  articles  of  manufacture. 
Lard,  flour,  beroa^e,  canned  gooda,  and  auodrios  (tinder  which  are  classed  barbed 
wire,  cement,  wheelbarrows,  bicycles,  biscuits,  and  crackers)  coustitut«  tbe  Rreat 
bulk  of  our  exports,  and  not withstao dine  tbH  large  purchase  of  these  articles, 
we  take  bnt  third  rank  in  tbe  import  trade  of  this  district;  and  this  statemout'is 
applicable  to  the  entire  country,  As  will  be  seen  above,  the  United  States  exported 
to  this  port  ffooda  to  the  value  of  $560,300,  and  durine  tbo  same  period  Europe  sold 
»1,967,700.  The  exports  to  the  United  States  amounted  to  8661,974,  the  small  amount 
being  entirely  due  to  the  low  price  of  coffee. 

In  this  connection,  1  may  say  generally,  that  France  supplies  wines,  oils,  vegeta- 
bles, dry  and  fancy  goods ;  England,  cotton  and  linen  goods,  hardware,  nee,  coal, 
machinery,  etc. ;  (Germany,  machinery,  dry  goods,  rice,  beer,  iron,  glassware,  drugs, 
etc.;  Holland,  butter,  cheese,  stearin,  etc.;  Spain,  wines,  oils,  and  fiincy  articles; 
Belgium,  hardware,  glass,  paper,  and  books.  If  the  desire  of  our  manufacturer  to 
e  hia  trade  is  sincere,  bis  methods  to  attain  this  end  must  undergo  a  radieri 


change,  Manufactnrfld  goods  must  comply  with  the  requisites  of  tbe  people  of 
these  CO un tries.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  ask  them  to  change  their  habits,  gen- 
erally induced  by  climatic  or  other  considerations,  simply  to  indulge-their  friendly 
feelings  in  purchasing  United  States  wares,  withont  regard  to  suitability. 

The  conaal  speaks  of  the  uselessuess  of  sending  "a  mass  of  print<^ 
matter  in  English"  or  relying  npon  consular  aid  in  soliciting  trade.  It 
is  a  physical  impossibility  for  the  United  States  representatives  to 
comply  with  the  varioas  demands,  even  if  they  possess  tbe  technical 
skill  to  point  out  the  advantages  of  United  States  goods  over  those  of 
European  make.    He  continues : 

European  manufacturers  seem  to  know  that  tariffs  of  8oath  American  republics 
are  generally  based  npon  various  olusses  {in  Venezuela  there  are  nine)  which  pay  a 
speMflo  duty  upon  gross  weight;  that  is,  the  packing  pays  the  same  duty  as  the 
clHSB  of  contente.  With  this  in  view,  they  manufacture  their  goods  with  aa  little 
extra  weight  aa  posaible  and  pay  particular  attention  to  the  method  of  packing. 
Onr  merchants  weight  their  already  heavy  goods  with  needlessly  heavy  covering, 
thus  increasing  the  cost  of  the  articles;  and  even  if  they  are  originally  cheaper  than 
thoRS  of  th«ir  ppmpetitors,  this  "laat  straw"  precludes  tbe  poBslbility  of  getting 
trade. 
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Attentiou,  adds  Mr.  Proskauer,  mast  be  paid  to  style,  qaality,  width, 
and  leugtli,  if  it  ia  desired  to  sell  dry  goods.  Althongh  United  States 
maeliinery  is  admittedlytbe  best,  foreign  parchasers  fear  thatcarelesHDess 
in  packing  wilt  result  io  aimecessary  cost,  and  also  that  failure  to  test 
the  matshiuery  before  shipping  will  require  reBtting  at  heavy  expense 
or  cause  delay  in  sending  for  new  parts.  "  If  we  desire  new  busiueas," 
he  Bays,  "we  must  iiistili  confidence  and  give  inducements  to  those 
whose  trade  wo  are  anzions  to  divert  into  other  channels.  It  is  most 
discouraging  to  consuls  to  hear  the  jnat  and  unanswerable  criticisms 
njion  the  basiness  methods  of  Americans.  I  am  convinced,  with  the 
proximity  of  our  ports  to  Venezuela,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ever  increas- 
ing friendly  feeling,  that  a  marvelous  change  could  be  made  iu  the 
character  and  amount  of  exports  if  proper  methods  were  put  sued.** 
The  consul  advises  sending  commercial  travelers  who  speak  Spanish 
and  understand  the  social  as  well  as  the  business  manners  of  the 
people.  There  are  nowhere,  he  says,  more  astute  merchants  than  in 
those  conntriee,  and  the  Venezuelan  consumer,  to  a  large  extent,  is  an 
educated  and  re&ned  individual,  thoroughly  familiar  with  Euroiwau 
schools,  business,  inventions,  and  progress  generally,  and  whose  t^iste 
demands  the  best  the  world  affords.  English,  French,  and  (iermau 
houses  understand  these  matters  thoroughly,  and  their  exports  show 
Qie  success  their  methods  attain. 

N^early  all  the  dry  goods,  says  Mr.  Proskauer,  come  from  Europe. 
Gottou  goods  imported  from  the  United  States  consist  of  duck,  drills, 
sheeting,  and  a  few  prints,  which  usually  remain  ui>on  the  shelves  of  the 
merchants.  The  writer  gives  valuable  details  as  to  the  exaist  class  and 
qaality  of  goods  desired  by  the  Venezuelans.  The  merest  fraction  of  a 
cent  in  retail  price,  he  saya,  is  an  important  matter.  If  orders  come  for 
goods  out  of  stock,  English  houses  are  willing  to  supply  it,  although  the 
order  may  be  small,  expecting  to  make  up  the  loss  by  future  business. 

Consul  Proskauer  speaks  of  the  new  law  regarding  the  importation 
of  adulterated  bntter  and  lard.  The  trade,  he  says,  is  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  justify  a  struggle  to  retain  it.  He  advises  sending  first-class 
brands  from  the  United  States  in  order  to  nullify  the  impression  that 
articles  from  that  country  are  impure,  and  states  the  chemical  tests  to 
which  butter  and  lard  are  subjected  on  entrance. 

The  writer  thinks  that  the  trade  in  hardware  and  tools  can  be  mnch 
increased.  A  medium  grade  of  files,  saws,  chisels,  hatchets,  axes,  and 
hammers,  and  especially  of  the  machete,  will  find  a  readier  sale  than 
the  highest  grade.  Coal  is  imported  from  England,  and  is  nsed  by  the 
railroads,  these  being  with  one  exception  English.  An  effort  is  being 
made  to  introduce  Pocahontas  coal. 

A  sample  warehouse,  says  Mr.  Proskauer,  is  to  be  established  at 
OanuuM,  under  a  concession  from  the  Government  to  the  N^ational  Asso- 
ciation of  Manui^tnrers,  of  Philadelphia.*  Its  object  is  to  enable 
manafEtcturers  to  exhibit  their  goods  under  favorable  conditions. 

Speaking  of  emigration,  the  consul  advises  only  one  class  to  try  to 
make  Venezuela  its  home — the  farmer.  An  agricultural  colony,  he 
thinks,  frould  meet  with  success.  The  soil  yields  several  crops  per 
year,  and  the  varying  altitudes  give  opportunity  for  the  cultivation  of 
many  products.  The  cost  of  liv^g,  however,  is  high,  and  transporta- 
tion is  difficult  and  expensive.  The  recent  gold  discoveries,  he  thinks, 
will  not  justify  a  rash  of  immigrants. 
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ASIA. 

United  States  Treasary  flGTurea  show  that  tlie  imports  and  esports  of 
merchandise  between  the  Utiit«d  States  and  Asiatic  countries  iu  the 
fiscal  years  1888  to  1897,  inolaaive,  were: 

Merehanaiie  imported  into  and  exporttd  from  th«  VniUd  States,  by  coanlriei,  ISSS  to  ll^n?. 
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Merekandtte  fnporM  into  and  exportaifrim  At  United  Stale*,  etc.— Con  tinned. 
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ifaroJMiidiM  imported  fnlo  and  exported  from  Utt  United  Statet,  rfc— Continued. 
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Consnl  Masterson  nrites  that  the  total  valae  of  the  imports  by  Boa 
and  land  for  the  year  1896-97  was  $16,G82,467  and  of  tbe  exi>orts 
$13^23,484.  The  imports  from  the  United  States  were  valued  at 
$910,977,  and  the  chief  items,  after  petrolenm  and  cotton  goods,  were: 
Carnages,  $2,700;  bicycles,  $1,920;  hardware,  $225;  perfumery,  »2,218; 
clocks  and  watches,  $255:  glass  beads,  $174;  provisions,  $360;  mann- 
feetai;»d  tobacco,  $240.  The  trade  for  the  year  shows  a  marked  increase 
over  the  previous  one,  and  imports  from  the  United  States  show  a  gain 
of  $388,788  as  compared  with  the  year  1895-9G.  The  increase  is 
chiefly  in  cotton  goods  and  petroleum,  $826,G<'i5  worth  of  gray  shirtings 
having  been  imported,  against  $482,826  in  the  previous  year,  and 
$75,858  worth  of  petrolenm,  Rgainst  $32,969  in  1 896-96.  Bicycles,  glass 
beads,  perfamery^nd  clocks  and  watches  are  new  classes  of  Import. 

Esports  to  the  United  States  amounted  to  $1,458,952,  a  decrease  of 
$150,000  from  the  previons  year.  The  item  of  coffee,  ssvys  the  consul, 
shows  tbe  greatest  Bfariokage,  probably  dne  to  the  large  crop  of  Brazil. 
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Oonsal-Qeneral  Patterson,  of  Oalcntta,  gives  the  imports  for  the  year 
1896-97  at  »263,469,000,  merchandlBe  represeiiting  $222,946,0<JO  of  tins 
amonnt.  The  exports  were  9337,404,000,  of  which  $309,630,000  was  in 
native  merchandise.  The  imports  show  an  increase  of  some  $7,000,000 
as  compu^d  with  those  of  the  preceding  year,  bnt  there  is  a  decrease 
of  over  $20,000,000  in  the  exports.  Mr.  Patterson  says  that  it  is  sar- 
prising,  when  all  adverse  conditions  are  considered,  that  trade  should 
not  have  declined  more.  He  gives  the  following  table,  showing  the 
per  cent  of  the  different  conntriea  in  the  import  trade  for  the  last  three 
years: 
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In  1895-96,  sitys  the  con snl  general,  Belgian)  and  Germany  came 
next  to  Ghinaj  last  year,  Belginm  came  after  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
Germany  next.  With  the  expansion  of  the  petrolenm  trade,  Kussia 
has  taken  a  high  place  in  the  list  of  import«r8  into  In.dia.  The  United 
States  is  very  low  on  the  list  It  is  worthy  of  note,  however,  that, 
thoagh  the  United  States  has  only  2  per  cent  of  the  import  trade,  the 
ex|K)rt8  to  that  country  were  4.8  per  cent  of  the  total.  In  the  chief 
import  from  the  United  States,  kerosene,  there  was  a  material  decrease, 
bnt  an  exceptional  gain  in  wheat  and  food  stnffs  raised  the  per  cent 
of  the  imports  for  1896-97. 

There  is  a  wide  field  in  India,  says  Mr.  Patterson,  for  the  introdac- 
tion  of  cotton  goods,  as  cotton  is  the  universal  clothing  of  more  than 
250,000,000  people,  and  the  United  States  goods  that  have  been  imported 
are  preferred,  as  they  are  made  from  a  superior  quality  of  cotton.  There 
seems  to  have  been  but  little  effort  made,  he  adds,  to  introduce  the 
proper  brands.  Once  known  to  the  trade,  there  would  be  little  trouble 
in  holding  it.  The  consul-general  gives  details  as  to  the  imports  of 
difTereut  Masses  of  cotton  goods.  Gray  unbleached  is  the  most  largely 
used. 

Mr.  Patterson  speaks  of  the  development  of  the  jute-manufacturing 
and  cotton-spinning  industries  in  India.  The  value  of  the  exports  of 
mannfactnred  jnte  has  increased  threefold  the  last  ten  years,  and  a 
large  proportion  goes  to  the  United  States.  There  are  154  cotton 
mills.  In  view  of  the  growth  in  the  mannfocturing  interests  of  the 
country,  he  says,  and  ^tbe  increasing  use  of  machinery,  it  would  be 
well  for  United  States  manufacturers  to  look  to  India  as  a  market  for 
machines  for  nse  on  tea  and  cotfee  estates,  in  mills,  factories,  foundries, 
etc.  There  has  been  during  the  past  year  a  noted  increase  in  the 
imports  of  railway  materials,  due  to  the  Government  policy  of  rapid  and 
extensive  coDStraction  of  railway  lines.    They  now  reach  nearly  every 
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important  poiut  in  ludia,  and  it  is  inteoded,  says  the  consol-general, 
to  extend  them  ail  over  the  conntry.  A  contract  Js  said  to  have  been 
recently  made  with  United  States  mannfactureis  for  7,000  tons  of  steel 
rails,  part  of  which  are  now  on  their  way  to  India.  This  indicates,  he 
continues,  that  America  can  compete  in  the  iron  and  steel  trade  of  that 
conutry.  The  kinds  of  iron  and  steel  most  commonly  imported  are  angle, 
bolt  and  rod  iron,  iron  bars,  galvanized  iron,  sheets  and  plates  of  iron 
and  steel,  hoop  steel,  iron  sheets  and  plates,  pipes  and  tubes,  and  pig 
iron.  There  is  an  increasing  demand  for  iron  sheds  for  ports,  railway 
stations,  mills,  etc.  England  has  78  per  cent  of  this  trade  and  the  rest 
is  divided  between  Germany,  Belginm,  and  Anstria. 

In  the  petroleum  trade,  Bnssian  oil  has,  it  would  seem,  permanently 
taken  the  lead.  The  import  of  Eussian  oil  in  the  five  years  ending 
18!IG-9T  was  455,000,000  gallons ;  United  States  oil,  193,000,000  gallons. 
Another  competitor  in  the  market  is  Langkat  petroleum  from  Sumatra, 
whicli  is  said  to  he  of  good  quality. 

Speaking  of  the  crops,  Mr.  Patterson  mentions  a  notable  decrease  in 
wheat,  coflee,  and  rice.  The  exports  of  tea  increased  11,500,000  pounds 
over  those  of  the  year  1895-96,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  production 
this  year  will  be  still  larger.  The  quantity  of  Indian  tea  taken  by  the 
■  United  States  and  Canada,  he  says,  is  thrice  what  it  was  three  years 
ago,  amounting  to  about  1,600,000  pounds;  and  as  much  more  was 
received  through  the  United  KJogdom.  In  1894,  Obina  was  sending  to 
England  more  thau  twice  as  much  tea  as  India  and  Ceylon  combined. 
In  1896,  India  and  Ceylon  sent  to  England  more  than  six  times  as  much 
as  OUiua. 

In  a  report  from  Bombay,  Consul  Comfort  says  that  bicycles  have 
been  introduced  into  India  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  some  of  the 
best  makes  have  come  from  the  United  States;  but  English  manufac- 
turers, with  cheaper  wheels,  do  the  larger  part  of  this  trade.  India  is  a 
market  for  the  cheapest  qualities  of  goods  of  most  classes.  The  Ger- 
mansj  he  continues,  understand  this  fact  well  and  flood  the  markets 
with  inexpensive  goods.  United  States  goods  are  usually  too  good  in 
quality,  and  consequently  too  high  in  price.  Clocks  are  an  exception, 
and  those  iVom  the  United  States  are  almost  universally  used. 

But  little  progress,  says  tbe  consul,  has  been  made  in  introducing 
electricity  for  lighting  and  other  purposes.  Coal,  especially  of  Indian 
production,  is  not  dea.'  in  the  seaport  cities,  and  there  ought  to  be  a 
good  field  in  this  line  for  enterprising  Americans.  The  Bombay  Tram- 
ways (an  American  company)  still  employ  about  1,200  horses.  Good 
horses  cost  9100  to  $150  each.  The  city  of  Bombay  is  badly  lighted  by 
gas  and  kerosene.  Sewing  machines  of  United  States  patent  are  used 
extensively  in  India.  There  is  little  opportunity  for  the  introduction 
of  agricultural  machinery;  but  the  country  should  be  an  excellent  field 
for  windmills  for  pumping  purposes,  which  are  little  known.  United 
States  shoes  have  a  good  repntation  where  known,  but  the  climate  ia 
not  good  for  leather  manufactures,  and  they  must  compete  with  tbose 
made  by  native  cheap  labor.  United  States  cotton  goods,  in  tbe  form 
of  heavy  drills,  are  largely  used.  "Pepperell  drills"  are  the  most  pop 
ular.  The  consul  says  he  understands  that  the  British  and  native  army 
in  uniformed  with  these  goods,  which  are  dyed  a  shade  of  brown  that 
does  not  fade. 

Packing,  says  Mr.  Comfort,  shonld  he  strong,  since  most  goods  from 
the  Unit^  States  are  transshi])ped  in  Europe.  Too  much  care  can  not 
be  observed  in  this  respect.  Freight  steamers  via  the  Suez  Canal  take 
from  ;(,S  to  45  days  from  Kcw  York  to  Bombay.    All  goods  most  be 
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oonspicnonslf  miurked  to  show  tLe  country  of  origin.  Tlie  tariff  is 
nominally  5  per  cent  ad  valorem,  bat  ou  moat  articles,  the  valaation  in 
fixed  by  law.  Borne  dntiea  are  Bpeciflo  and  are  greater  or  less  than  6 
per  cent  of  thevalne.  Other  articles,  inclnding  some  kinds  of  machinery, 
are  ftee,  or  are  taxed  from  1  to  5  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Commercial  travelers,  continnes  the  consul,  have  met  with  good 
sac4:«88  in  some  instances;  bat  as  the  goods  usually  arrive  after  tliey 
have  gone,  trouble  often  ensues  that  might  be  avoided  if  a  representa- 
tive of  the  seller  were  on  the  ground.  No  stock  escept  samples  should 
be  Rent  until  the  fact  is  established  that  there  is  a  demand  for  the  goods, 
for,  with  few  exceptions,  everything  must  be  adapted  to  local  conditions. 
The  consul  wonld  not  advise  United  States  manufacturers  to  give  lon^ 
credits  or  to  make  consignmeuts  to  native  firms,  although  European 
houses  may  be  entitled  to  8|>ecial  treatment.  He  thinks  the  best  plan 
woold  be  ror  several  firms  to  unite  and  open  a  branch  office  in  India. 

CEYLON. 

According  to  tables  sent  by  Oonsul  Morey,  the  total  imports  for  the 
fiscal  year  1897  were  $19,270,897,  and  the  exports  were  $18,964,787. 
The  chief  articles  imported  from  the  United  States  were:  Petroleum 
and  kerosene,  $37,793 ;  cotton  goods  (unbleached),  $3,383 ;  other  cottons, 
$1,617;  chemicals,  $543;  boots  and  shoes,  $367;  machinery,  $345;  per- 
fumery, $614;  provisions,  $467;  sewing  machines,  $625;  mannfactnred 
tobacco,  $3,446;  clocks.  $447.  The  consul  notes  that  aboat  $15,000 
worth  of  bicycles  were  Included  in  the  list  of  general  imports,  bnt  none 
appear  in  the  imports  &vm  the  United  States. 


FOBEIQN  COUHEBCE  IN  1896. 

Tlie  Bevue  dn  Commerce  Ext^rienr,  Paris,  July  3, 1897,  takes  the 
following  from  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  imperial  customs: 


(91^,301,000)  WBr«  In  importa  and  131,081,000  taels  ($102,243,180)  in  exports. 
The  foiloirfng  tftble  giv«8  the  importH  and  nxporta  acooiding  to  the  principal 
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Taken  aa  a  whole,  the  figaree  for  1896  Bhow  decided  progreas  over  those  of  1696, 
tor,  although  the  exports  were  eomewhat  leee,  the  imports  increased  in  a  marked 
mannei,  oapecially  In  eotton  tisanw  and  thread.  Woolens,  metals,  and  petcoleom 
shonld  be  mentioned  among  the  luereoMd  imports.  A  large  qnantlty  of  cotton  goods 
c*me  from  the  Unit«d  States.  Cotton  thread  oame  chiefly  Aom  India  and  Japao. 
India  sent  dnring  1896,  196,013,000  pounds  (53,100,000  ponnds  more  than  In  im); 
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Japan  oxportwl  to  China  13,500,000  poundR  (2,500,000  pounds  more  than  daring  tha 
preceding  year).  The  imports  of  Italian  clothe  iacroaaed  itom  63,000  pieces  in  1895 
to  161,000  pieces  in  1806.  There  is  a  growing  demand  for  most  metals,  especially  for 
iron  nails,  steel,  and  old  iron,  the  importation  of  which  has  doubled  during  the  year. 
Other  articles  which  sell  readily  are  candles,  cigars  and  cigarettes,  clocks,  dyestufis, 
flour,  glass,  needles,  petroleum,  and  soup. 
Thedec ~  " '-  "'-■" —  J  — 

and  the  high  prices  caussd  by  the  specnlation  of  certain  Cliinese  merchant.  ._ 
rcaponaible  for  the  smaller  export  of  sillt.  The  teas  of  India  aud  Ceylon  are  injuring 
the  sole  of  the  Chinese  product;  but  now  that  the  factories  are  adopting  the  methods 
of  preparation  employed  ia  India  and  Ceylon,  it  is  thought  that,  within  a  few  years, 
the  Chinese  tea  will  regain  much  of  the  lust  ground. 

An  article  on  the  trade  of  China  during  1896,  published  in  the  Lon- 
don and  China  Telegraph,  September  13, 1897,  notes  that  basinesa  ha« 
almost  completely  recovered  from  the  eflfocts  of  the  war  with  Japan, 
which  was  responsible  for  the  gre^t  decrease  in  trade  in  1894.  The 
increase  of  commerce  in  1896  is  entirely  dne  to  imports,  which  show  an 
exceptional  gain.  Tlie  exports  decreased,  but  this  is  partly  due  to  the 
loss  of  the  trade  of  Fonnosa,  the  returna  for  1895  having  included  six 
months  of  that  traffic.  The  trade  of  the  British  Empire  with  Ohina, 
the  article  says,  has  gained  more  than  the  whole  increase  in  the  foreign 
trade  of  Ohina  during  the  year.  The  advance  is  chiefly  in  imports  of 
manufactured  goods,  and  the  British  share  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Ohina 
is  close  upon  70  per  cent  of  the  whole.  Trade  with  Japan  and  with  the 
continent  of  Europe  (except  Eussia)  has  decreased,  but  there  is  a  decided 
improvement  in  the  trade  of  the  United  States,  As  to  the  railways, 
there  is  not  yet  time  to  trace  any  effect  they  have  had  on  the  tides  of 
commerce.  But  a  beginning  has  really  been  made ;  trains  run  to  within 
half  an  hour's  ride  of  the  gate  of  Pekin.  These  locomotives  traverse 
a  segment  of  the  new  line  ft'om  the  capital  to  Hankow,  while  the  rail- 
way Irom  Tientsin  has  come  to  within  30  miles  of  Fekin.  These 
enterprises  have  made  little  impression  upon  the  public.  Ohina  moves 
slowly }  rapid  changes  are  inconsistent  with  the  Chinese  character,  but 
signs,  snob  as  increased  friendliness  to  foreigners,  have  not  been  want- 
ing to  show  that  the  country  is  beginning  to  assume  a  better  attitude 
toward  the  ideas  and  institutions  of  the  West.  Englishmen,  says  the 
writer,  should  be  ready  to  make  full  use  of  the  great  advantages  which 
their  present  commanding  position  in  commerce  a£fords.     He  adds  : 

It  is  possible  that  the  new  ideas,  hsviug  once  gained  admittance,  may  act  with 
aocumnlatlve  force  on  the  philosophic  apathy  of  the  mercantile  and  moneyed  classes, 
and  on  the  unreasoning  conservatism  of  the  mass,  that  public  opinion  may  thus  he 
led  to  demand  an  administration  more  capable  and  loss  cormpt,  a  leas  Irrntional 
fiscal  system,  and  more  adeqnate  moans  of  communicalion,  and  that  the  chief  bars 
to  progress  being  thus  removed,  a  rich  field  for  oommercia!  and  indnstriol  ootiTity 
may  be  opened  ap  in  China  at  a  date  less  distant  than  could  he  hoped  from  ita  pres- 
ent condition. 

UNITED  8TATB8  PRODUCTS  IN   CHINA. 

Consul  Fowler,  of  Ohefoo,  in  his  annual  report,  aays  that  the  quantity 
of  merchandise  imported  from  the  United  States  is  increasing  by  leaps 
and  bounds,  while  the  imports  of  similar  goods  from  England  are 
decreasing.  Comparing  the  first  six  months  of  the  years  1897  and  1896, 
the  following  increase  was  noted  in  three  important  items  of  import: 
There  were  942,000  more  gallons  of  oil  imported  in  1897, 111,000  more 
pieces  of  sheetings,  and  13,000  more  pieces  of  drills.  Food  stuffs,  small 
wares  aud  notions,  machinery,  and  stoves  of  United  States  origiu  are 
in  ilemand.    Que  store  in  Ohefoo  makes  a  specialty  of  American  goods, 
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and  singnlarly  enough,  says  the  consul,  while  it  keeps  the  freshest  and 
best  goods  from  San  Francisco,  it  is  the  cheapest  store  in  town.  The 
Chinese  are  rapidly  acquiring  a  taste  for  American  canned  goods,  milk 
especially.  There  were  imported  into  Shanghai  alone,  in  1896,  41,500 
dozen  tins  of  milk.  In  foct,  he  adds,  there  is  no  better  market  for  our 
exports  anywhere  than  Ohina. 

Especially  in  Shantung  province.  Consul  Fowler  thinks,  there  will 
be  many  trade  opportunities  in  the  near  future.  ProgresH  has  been 
retarded  because  of  the  opposition  of  the  governor  to  foreign  methods, 
bat  since  a  change  in  administration  has  been  effected,  there  is  uow  a 
chance  to  develop  the  resonrces  of  the  province.  Shantung,  he  says, 
is  a  vast  mineral  field.  Coal  and  iron  abound,  fine  marble  is  found  as 
well  as  copper,  silver,  gold,  etc  Speaking  of  general  conditions  in 
the  country,  he  continues : 

In  1890,  there  waa  but  one  store  in  China  wbero  I  oould  parchaM  United  States 
canned  goods,  confeotions,  gioceriee,  bntter;  to-day,  there  is  not  a,  store  that  sells 
canned  goods,  dry  pTovisions,  orgrooerieBthkt  does  not  carry  a  full  lioe  of  Amerioan 
goods,  and  many  of  them — German,  Chinese,  aud  En^lUb— have  larger  and  better 
aapplye  ftom  the  United  States  than  from  Europe,  lo  1890,  there  wa«  only  uoe  line 
of  steamers  ft-om  the  American  continent  to  ShauKhai,  the  Cauadiun  Paciiic,  running 
a  few  ships  once  a  month;  to  day,  the  Canadian  line  runs  the  magniflcent  Empress 
■teamere;  besides,  there  are  liuee  tcom  Tacoma,  Portland,  and  San  Prnncieco,  and 
(be  Japanese  line,  and  another  is  shortly  to  be  added.  In  IS90,  a  traveler  from  (he 
United  States  was  a  novelty:  now  not  a  weelt  passes  but  away  up  here  in  Chefoo  we 
see  three  or  four.  In  1890,  tiiere  was  not  a  sinele  Amerioan  life  inenrance  company 
doing  business  in  China;  to-day  nine- tenths  oi  (bat  business  is  in  (he  bauds  of  New 
York  companies,  and  scattered  all  over  the  Empire  are  American  engineers,  minio|; 
experts,  prospectors,  and  men  experienced  in  making  steel  in  Chinese  employ. 
American  inonence  ia  all  sonud  boslaess  sohemas  is  felt  to-day  in  China  as  it  never 
was  before.  There  is  a  great  and  growing  market  for  United  States  products  and 
mannfactnrea. 

While  the  prestige  of  the  United  States,  continues  the  consul,  has 
increased  wonderfiuly  since  1890,  it  has  still  great  opportunities  for 
growth.  We  onght  to  have  a  consul  in  every  port  in  China,  and 
museums  (similar  to  that  at  Caracas,  Yeuezuelaj  at  Canton,  Shanghai, 
Tientsin,  and  Hankow,  The  National  Association  of  Mannfacturers 
can  find  no  better  field  in  the  world  now  than  China.  We  ought  to 
have  a  newspaper.  Mr.  Fowler  advises  the  following  plan :  Let  boards 
of  trade,  chambers  of  commerce,  manufacturers'  associations,  etc.,  unite 
in  establishing  a  bureau  in  China  for  the  exhibition  of  wares,  the  pub- 
lication of  a  paper,  and  the  giving  of  general  information.  This  would 
keep  Americans  in  touch  with  the  Chinese  market,  and  with  small  pro- 
rata expenses  the  benefits  would  be  incalculable.  With  snch  an  organ- 
ization, the  consul  thinks  that  Americans  conid  compete  for  building 
and  fnraislung  all  kinds  of  mills,  mints,  railroads,  forts,  ships,  electric 
works,  etc.    The  English  have  two  powerfiil  societies  of  this  nature. 

The  consul  says  that,  on  account  of  the  increased  price  of  Japanese 
goods,  theUnited  States  should  be  able  to  obtain  a  large  part  of  Japan's 
trade  with  China.  In  1890,  exports  from  China  to  the  United  States 
exceeded  the  imports  from  the  United  States  by  6,000,000  taels,"  Since 
that  year,  imports  from  the  United  States  have  trebled,  and  in  189C,  for 
the  first  time,  they  exceeded  the  exports  from  China,  the  balance  of  trade 
in  iavor  of  the  United  States  in  1896  being  half  a  million  gold  dollars. 
"There  ia  still,"  Mr,  Fowler  says,  "room  for  vast  improvement,  for  Great 
Britain  sold  exactly  four  times  the  value  of  what  she  bought. 
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Consul  Child  writes  from  Hankow: 


lean  textile  goods,  espeoially  drilla,  JB  steadily  inoMaaing  on 
IT  quality.  The  inquiry  for  American  bicycles  is  also  erov- 
)  !□  use  bore,  and  they  are  oousidered  superior  to  all  others. 


Tbe  demaad  for  American  textile  g 
aoconut  of  their  superior  q 
iiig;  there  are  almut  60  in  ,  , 

United  States  flour  is  used  lurgely  in  the  Yangtsze  Yallev,  as  well  as  all  kiuda  of 
Ainerioan  caniied  goods — hams,  bacon,  oheese,  California  firaite,  etc.  A  United 
States  firm  has  been  located  here  In  the  last  month  and  will  do  a  general  export  and 
import  ImsinesB. 

Professor  Brill,  of  Cornell  University,  has  just  arrived  at  WnohaDK  for  the  purpose 
of  eatablisbinii;  a  model  farm  under  the  auspices  of  the  viceroy,  and  lie  will  endeavor 
to  introdnco  the  Iat«st  agricultural  machinery.  American  clocks  and  lamps  are  the 
only  ones  in  use  here,  the  native  stores  being  fllled  with  them.  American  azee  are 
comiui;  into  general  nee.  •  ■  •  i  think  that  China  will  shortly  tiecome  a  vast 
field  for  Unit^  States  enterprise,  as  ouc  manufactures  are  generally  popular. 

Cousul  Johnson,  of  Amoy,  says  the  United  States  was  the  chief 
cnstomer  of  that  market  in  1896,  while  of  imports,  she  supplied  an 
insigniticftDt  per  cent.  This  is  due,  the  consul  explains,  to  the  sys- 
tem of  haadliug  United  States  goods.  The  bulk  of  the  trade  passes 
through  HoDgkODg,  where  the  goods  are  reexported  and  classed  as 
English,  to  the  great  injury  of  American  manufoctarers.  Kerosene 
and  cotton  goods  are  largely  imiwrted  from  the  United  States,  the 
former  in  spite  of  the  comi)etitiou  from  Bussian  oil.  American  cot- 
ton fabrics  are  preferred  by  the  Chinese,  Mr.  Johnson  contianea, 
even  tboagh  the  price  is  higher.  The  wealthy  Chinese  would  buy 
nothing  else  if  they  could  secure  tbe  goods  readily.  There  is  also  an 
increasing  market  for  United  States  flour,  which  can  be  imported  at 
a  lower  rate  (quality  considered)  than  the  cotjt  of  the  native  floor. 
With  systematic  eftbrt,  it  could  be  introduced  into  the  interior.  There 
is  a  market  in  China  for  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat  and  com  annu- 
ally. The  Chinese  rely  largely  upon  the  outside  world  for  their  food- 
stuffs. Another  product  that  might  be  exported  from  the  United 
States  is  ginseng.  Mr.  Johnson  thinks  that  9202000,000  worth  of  this 
article  conld  be  sold  yearly  in  China.  An  article  that  costs  in  the 
United  States  from  $i  to  $6  Mexican  per  pound  sells  in  Amoy  from  925 
to  936  Mexican.  It  in  also  imported  from  Korea,  and  the  Korean  gin- 
seng is  higher  priced  and  more  Eikillfully  cnred,  but  not  otherwise 
superior.  It  is  used  as  an  invigorating  tea  by  the  wealthy  and  as  a 
medicine  by  the  poorer  classes  of  Chinese,  and  the  market  is  practically 
unlimited. 

Sugar  is  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  export,  20,000,000  pounds  having 
been  shipped  from  Amoy  in  the  first  six  months  of  1897.  There  is  a 
probability  of  the  coal  mines  in  that  vicinity  being  developed  in  the 
near  future,  which  will  make  Amoy  an  important  coal  station.  The 
Amoy  tea,  which  was  once  a  favorite  in  the  United  States,  is  not  now 
exported  to  this  country,  the  Formosa  article  having  taken  its  place. 
A  certain  quantity  of  Amoy  Oolong,  however,  is  adulterated  with 
chemicals  and  is  exported  under  another  name  from  Fooohow. 

Consul  Alf  reports  that  the  value  of  imports  into  tbe  port  of  Can- 
ton during  1896,  from  the  United  States,  was  over  $600,000,  shirtings, 
flour,  and  kerosene  being  the  chief  items.  Over  93,000  worth  of  con- 
densed milk  was  imported  from  tfais  source;  98,100  worth  of  rubber 
shoes;  920,000  worth  of  ginseng,  and  f  16,000  worth  of  sago.  A  few 
fire  engines  have  been  erected  along  the  river,  which  are  recognized  as 
superior  to  anything  previously  known  in  this  line.  A  limited  number 
of  bicycles  has  been  imported  from  the  United  States,  but  the  poor 
roads  prevent  their  general  use.  "  For  several  years,"  says  the  consol, 
"the  city  has  been  partially  lighted  by  electricity,  and  the  plant  is  said 
to  have  come  from  tbe  United  States."  He  thinks  there  is  a  good  open- 
ing in  this  direction.    Telegraphic  communication  in  the  district,  be 
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says,  is  fair,  aud  messages  may  be  sent  to  WashiDgton,  D.  0.,  eitber 
by  the  Great  Northern  Telegraph  Oompany  or  across  Siberia  via 
Vladivostok. 

Consal  Jones,  of  ChlDkiang,  speaks  of  the  increased  imports  of  cot- 
ton goods  ftom  the  Uiiited  States,  and  insists  that  the  quality  of  the 
goods  sent  mast  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  sample.  An  Instance  is 
cited  where  failnre  to  comply  with  this  condition  cansed  much  injnry. 
Ohtiikiang,  he  says,  is  an  important  center  for  distribution,  and  a  Brit- 
ish firm  recently  eatablished  has  met  with  success.  This  Arm  receives 
by  every  mail  samples  direct  lirom  the  mannfacturers.  The  dealers 
choose  the  varieties  that  suit  them,  and  trial  shipments  are  made.  Ko 
profits,  says  the  consul,  are  to  be  expected  in  such  au  enterprise  for 
the  first  shipments;  but  in  the  end  it  will  be  a  saocess. 

A  report  from  Tientsin  by  Oonsal  Reiid  says  that  the  demand  for 
piece  goods  and  kerosene  from  the  United  States  is  increasing.  There 
was  a  decided  increase  in  the  imports  of  these  articles  in  the  first  niue 
months  of  1897,  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  He  also  notes  an  increase  in  the  sale  of  California  vines, 
provisions,  clocks,  lamps,  locks,  bicycles,  ete.  A  United  States  firm 
has  supplied  the  locomotives  for  the  Tientsin-Peking  Railway. 

A  French  commission  to  study  the  resonrceH  and  possibilities  of 
China  returned  to  Lyons  in  October  last,  and  Consal  Covert,  of  tliat 
city,  notes  several  points  of  interest  in  the  report.  The  commission 
found  that  the  Qermana  had  become  redoubtable  rivalt^  of  the  English 
in  China;  that  they  aud  the  Russians  had  established  cotton  factories, 
tanneries,  etc.  "She  country  is  rich  in  minerals  and  has  immense 
deposits  of  coal,  and  the  development  of  the  mines,  says  the  report, 
will  open  a  great  field  for  the  use  of  machinery  and  furnish  employ- 
ment for  thoQsands  of  French  mechanics.  One  hundred  thousand  tons 
of  coal  were  sent  fi-omTonquin  to  Hongkong  in  1896.  The  commission 
considers  Outschang,  the  capital  of  Iloupt^  and  Han  Yang,  "  the  com- 
mercial heart  and  the  Chicago  of  China."  The  city  has  1,500,000 
inhabitants,  is  the  central  market  for  alwat  70,000,000  people,  and  will 
soon  be  connected  with  Peking  by  rail,  the  road  being  now  nnder 
course  of  construction  by  a  Belgian  syndicate.  Many  industries  under 
European  management  are  located  here.  The  building  of  roads,  the 
opening  of  mines,  the  establishment  of  factories,  and  the  development 
of  industries  in  general  is  recommended.    Consal  Covert  continues: 

Ponr  great  nattona — Englaad,  Franoe,  Qennaiiy,  and  Eassia — are  cmgogeil  iu  a 
detemunBd  atniggle  fnr  the  trade  of  China.  United  States  bnsinesa  men  mil  lenve 
nothing  undone  to  advance  their  interests  in  that  Empire.  Wliile  the  nations  of 
Eorope  are  grasping  for  territory,  It  is  probable  that  the  mout  dnralile  congiiest«  may 
be  atohieTed  by  peao«ful  methods.  Civilized  nationa  have  eqaal  intoreata  in  opening 
the  trade  of  Qiina  to  tha  world.  ■  '  ■  Xbe  advantage  that  France  hoa  conaiata 
in  her  optin  frontier  throngh  Indo-China,  which  will  furniah  a  short  ronte  when  the 
Red  River  is  dredged.  Another  advantage  la  the  poaaeaaion  of  an  abundance  of 
cheap  capital.  Bot  all  this  will  lie  met  if  the  Americaua  bnUd  the  railroads  that 
they  have  long  ooDtemplated  cooalruotiug  in  China. 

HONGKONG. 

Consul  Wildman  says: 

It  ia  Interesting  to  note  that  two  of  the  largest  importa  into  Hon^kon^  are  ftom 
the  United  Btate»— floor  and  kerosene.  The  latter  is  holding  its  own  in  spite  of  Bns- 
■ian  competition.  A  oommittee  appointed  te  inqnire  into  the  condition  of  British 
trade  in  Hongkong  reported  on  Jnne  6,  1896,  stating  among  otlier  things :  "  In  thin 
nonn^etioii  the  committee  wishes  to  make  apeoial  reference  to  the  advantage*  con- 
farred  on  Anierloan  cotton  piece-goods  in  the  China  market  by  the  rate  of  freight 
charxed  by  the  Conference  steamers  from  New  York  to  Hongkong  and  Shanghai, 
wMon  averftgea  &om  25  to  30  shillings  ($6  to  97.30)  per  ton,  as  ooinpared  with  67/6 
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(Dearly  $14)  ftom  London  and  Liverpool  outwaTd.  These  same  remarks  apply  to  the 
shipment  of  machinery  from  the  thiited  States  to  CbiDa,  the  freight  for  which  ia 
about  40  pec  cent  lower  Chan  that  from  Britiah  ports." 

"£uropeaiigood8,"say8  the  cousul,  "are  displacing  BritiBh  articles  in 
many  lines.  Belgium  uuppIieH  moat  of  the  bar  iron,  nail,  rod,  and  scrap 
iron,  and  window  glaes.  Germany  is  competing  to  supply  the  colony 
witli  hosiery,  lamps,  paper,  ambrellas,  rabber  shoes,  aoap,  blscuite,  beer, 
locks,  tiles,  needles,  cntlery,  etc.  Japan  is  also  sending  these  articles. 
Belgian,  German,  and  Japanese  firms  have  representatives  on  the 
ground  to  study  the  needs  of  the  market.  Consignments  are  sent  on 
trial,  and  the  quality  of  the  goods  is  maintained.  The  trouble  with  the 
introduction  of  California  wine," continues  Mr.  Wildman,  "has  been  that 
our  exporters  send  a  low-grade  wine  to  compete  with  good  qualities  of 
French  and  Italian  wines.  There  is  almost  no  demand  ou  the  coast  for 
a  cheap  wine,"  "I  know," he  adds,  <'of  a  small  shipment  of  high  grade 
California  wine  that  was  sent  on  trial  to  this  coast.  It  met  with  uni- 
versal commendation,  and  a  large  order  was  sent  to  San  Francisco  ia 
consequence.  The  second  order  came  and  it  was  absolutely  bad.  People 
commented  on  it  as  an  example  of  Yankee  sharpness.  There  has  never 
been  a  third-order." 

Lumber,  it  appears,  is  one  of  the  principal  imj)ort8,  and  there  would 
be  no  trouble  in  introducing  the  best  grades  from  tiie  United  States  if 
a  shipment  were  sent  subject  to  approval.  An  entire  shipload  was 
ordered  on  one  occasion  by  a  large  Arm  in  Hongkong,  with  the  proviso 
that  it  should  come  up  to  a  very  modest  standard.  The  American  firm 
refused  to  fill  the  order  unless  it  could  be  drawn  against  on  board  ship 
in  San  Francisco.  Katurally,  the  buyer  refused  to  take  all  the  chances. 
The  consul  says  the  whisky  which  comes  to  that  port  from  the  United 
States  is  of  the  worst  quality.  There  is  no  use,  he  adds,  writing  report 
after  report,  filled  with  suggestions  as  to  how  to  capture  the  Asiatic 
trade,  when  such  frauds  are  practiced.  On  the  other  hand,  United 
States  goods  are  sometimes  too  good  for  the  market,  or  too  heavy,  like 
cotton  goods,  shoes,  leather  articles,  eto.  In  other  words,  they  are  not 
suited  to  the  climate. 

It  will  be  seen,  concludes  Mr.  Wildman,  that  there  is  an  open  field 
here  for  all  the  world,  and  that  other  nations  are  taking  advantage  of 
it.  The  trouble  in  introducing  American  goods  into  these  markets  is 
the  indifference  of  the  Americans  themselves.  There  is  a  good  market 
for  California  wines.  Pacific  coast  redwood  and  pine,  and  a  limited 
market  for  American  whisky.  Only  the  disincUnation  of  United  States 
manufacturers  to  stady  the  taste  of  the  consumer  keeps  them  out. 

The  Statesman's  Tear  Book,  1898,  says  tliat  the  commercial  inter- 
course of  Hongkong — virtually  a  part  of  the  commerce  of  China — is 
chiefiy  with  Great  Britain,  India,  Austraha,  the  United  States,  and 
Gtermany.  There  being  no  custom-houBe,  there  are  no  official  returns 
of  the  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  colony,  but  according  to 
mercantile  estimates,  the  imports  average  $20,000,000  and  the  exports 
110,000,000,  Great  Britain  absorbing  about  one-half  of  each.  United 
States  trade  with  Hongkong  in  1897,  according  to  Treasury  statis- 
tics, was:  Importa  from  Hongkong,  |923,dl2;  exports  to  Hongkong, 
$6,060,039. 

DUTCH  INHIA.. 

The  following  statistics  as  to  the  trade  of  the  Dnteh  Indies  are  taken 
from  the  Annates  du  Commerce  Ext^rieur,  Paris,  1897,  No.  12,  and  the 
Tableau  G^n^ral  da  Gommeroe  et  de  la  Navigation  for  1886,  YoL  I, 
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The  imports  of  the  principal  articles  ia  1895  amouuted  to  145,(M6,000 
florius  ($58,308,000),  coiu  aud  merchaudise  in  transit  beiii^  excluded. 
This  showB  a  decrease  of  some  95,000,000  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
cediiig  year.  The  exports  amoaated  to  aboat  $95,000,000,  or  nearly 
18,000,000  less  lUati  in  1804. 

The  principal  Imports  were  tiasnes  of  cotton,  silk,  and  wool,  which 
represented  a  value  of  42,685,000  florius  ($17,159,000), .nearly  three 
fonrths  of  this  amoant  beiiig  in  cottons;  clothing  and  liitberdashery, 
0,537,000 florins  (*i{,627,000) ;  proviBioiis, 36,035,000  florins  ($14,486,000) ; 
machinery  (chiefiy  sugar  uiakiiig],  3,835,000  florins  ($1,541,000);  and 
petroleum,  5,130,000  florins  ($a,Olia,000). 

Sugar  waH  the  largest  article  of  export,  amounting  to  80,593,000  floi- 
iiiB  ($32,398,000).  OoflTee  wivs  ex|X)rted  to  the  value  of  38,000,000  florins 
($15,276,000);  tobacco,  to  the  value  of  31,718,000  florins  ($13,750,000); 
petroleum  amounted  to  3,000,000  florins  ($1,206,000) ;  tin,  to  3,500,000 
Horins  ($1,407,000);  copra,  to  4,700,000  ($1,889,000);  and  quinine  bark 
to  1,000,000  florins  ($402,000). 

In  the  trade  with  the  diflerent  countries,  51 ,972,000  florins  ($20,892,000) 
worth  was  imported  from  theNetherlauds,  and theexports to  that  country 
amounted  to  202,428,000  florius  ($81,376,000).  The  imports  fi-om  Prance 
(in  1896)  amounted  to  18,714,000  francs  ($3,011,000),  and  the  exports  to 
2,650,000  francs  ($511,000).  The  imports  from  Germany  (in  1896)  were 
73,509,000  marks  ($17,509,000),  and  the  exports  were  15,092,000  marks 
($3,591,000). 

Consul  Everett,  of  Batavia,  speaks  of  the  depression  in  the  sugar 
industry,  and  the  consequent  decrease  of  imports  as  well  as  exports. 
The  leading  import  from  the  United  States,  he  says,  is  petruleom, 
8,190,200  gallons  having  been  imported  into  Java  daring  the  first  six 
uiouLhs  of  1897,  against  7,552,050  gallous  for  the  corresponding  period 
of  18945,  a  creditable  increase  when  the  competition  with  Russian  and 
uative  oil  is  taken  into  consideration,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  oil 
from  tlie  United  States  is  the  must  expeusivc  of  the  three.  Native  oil 
production,  he  continues,  has  increased  enormously;  a  new  company, 
with  a  capital  of  $80,000,  has  recently  been  floated.  There  is  said  to 
be  much  oil  in  Borneo,  New  G-aiuea,  and  the  Celebes. 

United  States  flour  is  largely  imported,  always  via  Hongkong,  and 
the  imports  this  year,  adds  the  consul,  promise  to  be  better  than  ever 
before.  It  com)>etes  most  snccessfully  with  the  Hungarian  and  Aus- 
tralian products.    Mr.  Everett  continues: 

An  TogurAn  uppurtuuitieii  for  Americun  luiuiufnctureH  anil  prudiicts,  I  hesitute  to 
give  a  (leoiileil  opinion.  ••  •  •  The  market  is  flooded  with  clieup  G«riti:iu  and 
Austriua  gooUe,  o(  inl'uTiot  quality.  It  iB  true,  but  tbey  seem  lo  HHtisfy  the  pooplu 
liere.  •  ■  •  Americana  irould  Hnd  it  almost  ImpoHSlble  to  undersell  tbem  witb 
profit.  ■  •  '  'The  only  American  manufacturing  coDoem  regularly  cstabliHhoil 
here  sells  ougiries  and  mocbinery  for  ploatatious.  IC  doea  a  very  fair  buninesB.  I 
believe,  but  suffers  from  Germ au  ooinpctltiou  aud  long  credits.  This  latter  is  tlio 
ctirae  of  ItusiDesa  hero.  *  '  *  A  year's  credit  is  commuD.  1  Hhould  think  the 
bettt  chance  for  Unite<l  fStates  manufactures  would  be  iu  cottOD  priiita.  '  '  * 
Haucheetcr  cottons  are  succeuful,  and  we  are  su  fond  uf  safjug  tbat  our  New 
Kanlaad  cotton  mills  can  undersell  the  world  that  It  nould  seem  worth  tryiug.  Tbs 
duty  is  unly  6  per  cuut  tul  valorem.  But  our  manufactarers  must  cater  to  the  local 
trade,  auil  uiiiku  what  people  want  here,  no  matter  how  gaudy  the  pattern,  anil  not 
wh»t  tliey  think  peoplo  ougbt  to  wear,  judgiog  from  the  standard  of  Lowell  and 
Fall  River. 

The  consul  thinks  there  is  no  chance  for  stoves,  owing  to  the  climate, 
or  for  bicycles,  owing  to  the  presence  of  cheap  English  and  German 
wheels.      The  best  opening  for  United  States  trade,  next  to  cotton 
goods,  would  be  in  "  Yankee  notions,"  cheap  watches,  etc. 
O  B— VOL  1 12 
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In  a  detailed  list  of  importB  from  the  United  States  for  the  year 
1807,  sent  by  the  consal,  machinery  is  given  at  a  value  of  932,000;  tin 
plat«  at  $2,000;  cauued  meats  at  (2,000;  resiu  at  (78,000;  ironwork  at 
(17,000;  fertilizer  at  (41,000;  and  perfume  at  (7,000. 


FBENCH  COCHIN  CHINA. 

Gommercial  Agent  Schn^egans,  of  Saigon,  aaya  that  the  chief  export 
of  the  colony  is  rice.  The  maotainery  for  the  rice  mills  is  all  fhrnished 
by  British  firms,  and  the  supplies  come  under  the  head  of  English 
specialties.  There  is  no  opening  for  United  States  machinery.  Imports 
consist  of  cotton  cloths,  wines  and  spirits,  sugar,  ironware,  oement, 
glassware,  mineral  oil,  flour,  and  tinned  goods.  These  goods  come 
almost  exclusively  Irom  Fiance,  the  tariff  practically  excluding  foreign 
competition.  The  ouly  articles,  says  Mr.  Schn6eganB,  which  interest 
United  States  producers,  are  kerosene  and  flour.  Kerosene  comes 
directly  from  the  United  States  in  sailing  vessels,  or  via  Hongkong. 
The  annual  consumption  is  about  360,000  cases,  bat  one-third  of  this 
is  Sumatra  oil,  which  easily  underBells  the  American  article.  The 
quality  is  not  as  good,  but  this  is  not  the  deciding  point  with  native 
consumers,  nud  the  trade  in  Sumatra  oil  is  increasing  yearly.  United 
States  flour,  says  the  commercial  agent,  has  gained  a  firm  hold  in  the 
market,  in  spite  of  the  duty  it  pays.  Fifty  thousand  to  70,000  bags 
(60  pounds  each)  are  imported  yearly  from  Hongkong.  This  trade  is 
m  the  hands  of  Chinese  merchants.  A  large  quantity  can  not  be 
imported  at  a  time,  owing  to  the  climate. 

The  Statesman's  Tear  Book,  1898,  gives  the  value  of  the  imports  at 
(10,853,000,  and  of  the  exports  at  (17,713,000. 


The  trade  of  Japan  in  1S96  is  given  by  Oonsul-General  Mclvor,  of 
Kauagawa, as  follows:  Imports,  (90,987,471.35;  exi>orts,  (60,746,365.22. 
The  trade  with  the  principal  European  countries  was: 
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The  trade  with  the  United  States  was:  Exports,  (16,712,140;  imiwrts, 
(8,677,912.  With  Uauada:  Exports,  (844,843;  imports,  (27,308.  The 
commerce  with  the  principal  eastern  countries  was : 
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COMUEBCB  IN  1897. 


ConBQl-Q«Deral  Gowey,  of  Yokohama,  in  a  report  dated  Jaouary 
24, 1898,  gives  the  imports  of  Japan  in  1897  as  1109,431,000  and  the 
exports  aa  $81,404,000.  The  volume  of  trade  iu  1897  was  very  large, 
exceeding  that  of  1896  by  32.1  per  cent.  Although  there  was  a  large 
incredae  in  both  imports  and  exports,  the  latter  increaaed  by  38.3  per 
cent  and  the  former  increaBed  by  ^.8  per  cent  only,  aa  compared  with 

1896.  Of  staple  exports,  the  largest  increase  was  in  the  following 
items:  Baw  silk,  93  per  cent;  cottou  yarn,  35  per  cent;  straw  braid, 43 
per  cent.  The  yam  went  chiefly  to  China,  and  iu  spite  of  the  l^ge 
iocrease  for  1897,  the  result  of  the  trade  iu  this  article  iu  1898  is  donbt- 
fdl.  In  the  export  of  rice  and  silk  handkerchiefs,  there  was  a  decrease. 
In  the  import  trade,  the  items  showing  the  largest  increase  were:  Rice, 
28  per  cent;  oars,  15  per  cent;  raw  cottou,  3.4  per  cent;  machinery,  9.8 
per  cent;  railway  materials,  5.6  per  cent.  There  was  a  decrease  in  the 
monssellne  de  laine,  cottou  yaru,  cottou  piece  goods,  and  woolen  cloths 
imported. 

NEW  ODRBENCT  LEGISLATIOH. 

The  new  monetary  law  adopting  gold  as  the  standard  of  valae,  by 
vbicb  gold  yen  were  to  be  issued  to  redeem  at  par  the  silver  yen  (the 
TTnlted  States  equivalent  being  49.8  cents),  went  into  effect  October  1, 

1897.  The  text  of  the  coinage  bill,  together  with  the  statement  of 
Count  Matsonkata  giving  reasons  why  the  circulation  should  be  placed 
on  a  gold  basis,  was  published  in  Consular  Reports  Ko.  201  (June, 
1897),  pages  252-261.  An  interesting  summary  of  the  situation  will 
be  found  in  a  letter  from  Tokyo  to  the  Journal  des  D^bats,  Paris, 
~          ■       "^,  1897 : 


Th«  Irt  of  October,  1397,  will  be  *  memorable  date  in  the  financial  liiatory  of 
Japan.  Oii  that  day,  Japan  took  place  uaioag  countries  with  a  gold  ttaudatd  aad 
eommeuced  to  redeem,  by  means  of  tbe  national  baokg,  tlie  Japanese  yen  {silver 
dollars)  and  paper  money  witb  gold  freali  from  the  impeTlal  mint.  It  rarely  bappeus 
tb»t  a  change  so  important  for  the  economy  of  a  cuuntry  Is  decided  in  so  brief  m 
time.  The  new  monetary  law  was  due  to  Cunnt  MatHOiikata.  On  the  1st  of  March, 
the  law  was  preseuMd  to  tbe  Diet  aud  passed  without  ameudmeut,  almoHt  without 
discaaeion;  ou  the  lltb,  it  was  passed  by  the  Chamlier  of  Depntiea;  nn  the23il,  by 
the  Chamber  of  Peers ;  it  was  eiirped  by  the  Emporor  ou  the  2Sth  and  promnlgated 
tbe  2flth.    i>U8B  than  a  month  sufficed  for  this  levolution. 

The  adoption  of  the  gold  standard  has  not  received  the  nnanlmuns  approbation  of 
ooouomistB  and  bnsiuess  men.  On  the  contrary.  It  has  fonnd  among  tbem  its  moat 
nnmerons  adversaries.  First  are  thosu  who  pretend  that  the  proeiierity  of  the 
Japanese  export  traile  is  due  to  the  depreciation  of  silver.  It  is  clear  that  the  lower 
Hilver  falls  tne  more  the  Europoau  client  is  disposed  to  give  in  exchange  tor  Japauese 
merchandise,  and  if  be  pays  in  gold,  the  Japanese  seller  can  bny  with  this  gold  an 
increaaing  quantity  of  silver,  which  would  be  of  adtantnge  in  his  country.  Next 
coma  those  who  think  that  the  gold  reserve  of  Japan  (valued  at  about  100,000,000 
yen)  is  deatined  to  be  rapidly  devoured,  first,  by  payments  to  foreign  countries,  us 
the  Empire  iniportB  annnally  much  more  than  it  exports ;  second,  by  the  redemption 
of  the  111,000,000  silver  yen  which  in  the  course  of  years  have  passed  into  China, 
Kona,  Hongkong — Iu  short,  into  almost  all  oriental  Aslii;  lastly,  the  reform  was 
attacked  by  those  who,  afflrmiuK  that  the  silver  yen  would  fall  farther  and  farther 
below  the  value  at  which  the  Hatsoukata  law  had  fixed  redemption,  acooaed  the 
minister  of  causing  the  treasury  to  sufter  heavy  loss. 

It  is  clear  that  Japan,  paying  2.G6  francs  (4!)  cents)  for  a  piece  of  money  which  on 
the  let  of  August  was  onl^  worth  2.G01  franca  (iS  cents)  is  doing  a  losing  business. 

On  tbe  other  hand,  serious  argumeuts  for  the  clcnionetization  of  silver  and  the 
eniploymant  of  gold  instead  are  brought  forward.  The  theory  that  a  currenoy  which 
depreciates  constantly  is  favorable  to  the  f  ountry  where  it  is  in  nxe  haa  been  many 
timea  criticised.  Without  doubt,  tbe  Japanese  merchants  would  receive  every  year, 
for  tile  Mune  meiehandioe  exported,  a  more  volominoiu  sum  of  silver,  bat  the  value 
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of  the  sum — ite  capacity  for  baying — wonld  not  he  increased;  and  in  ths  interior, 
the  plethora  of  money  would  fatally  react,  not  ouly  upon  pablio  morality,  but  upon 
the  rate  of  wagea. 

Let  iiB  examine  the  Iohs  trhich  the  treaaary  mnet  Buffer  by  the  redemption  of  the 
ailver  yen  at  a  rate  ahoi'e  tbetr  intrinsic  valno.  This  loM  will  certainly  he  several 
milllonB,  bnt  it  will  ho  leas  than  one  would  suppose.  Of  the  114,000,000  yen  which 
have  gone  out  of  .lapau  and  are  ciroulatiiig  in  uiltcrent  countries  of  orieotal  Asia,  a 
gretkt  part,  It  is  certain,  has  heen  treated  oa  ballion  by  changers  and  Chiueae  mer- 
obunla.  They  have  been  melted  and  cut  in  piecea,  bo  that  they  are  no  longer  Jana- 
neHe  money  an<l  cnn  no  longer  be  {iresented  for  TeimhuTsemunt  in  gold.     An<ither 

Cortiou  will  Temaia  abroad  on  account  of  tlie  negligence  or  iguorance  of  thoaa  who 
old  it;  also,  because  of  the  difficulty,  RHpeciolly  in  far-away  provinces  of  China,  of 
collecting  a  large  enough  number  of  silver  pieces  to  muke  thu speculation  profitable, 
and  on  account  of  the  need  which  local  commeri^e  may  have  of  keeping  them  for  cir- 
cnlation.  Korea,  for  eximiple,  whiuh  has  no  moiii^y  of  its  own,  has  already  decided 
to  stamp  a  certain  quantity  of  Japanese  you.  All  tbeeo  deductions  made — ao  say  the 
partiaauB  of  the  taw— them  will  bo  preHQuted  perhaps  not  more  than  50,000,OiX)  or 
60,000,000  ailver  yen,  and  the  luas  will  not  be  mure  than  half  of  what  the  pesaimista 
pi'eilict. 

This  exchauge  has  been  going  on  for  several  weeks,  and  on  the  2d  of  April,  1898, 
thi)  silver  yen  and  paper  money  wilt  cease  to  be  legal  tender,  though  the  Stute  will 
continue  to  redeem  them,  by  the  terms  of  the  law,  for  live  years,  dating  from  the 
Ist  of  October,  1897.  Bnt  since,  between  now  and  1902,  the  ailver  yen  thii-atens 
to  fall  lower  and  lower  in  value,  so  that  its  purchase  at  2.65  franca  (49  cants)  will 
cause  a  greater  and  Kreat«r  loss  to  the  Japanese  treasury,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  minister  of  nnance  will  present  a  project  of  law  to  reduce  the  period  of 
exchange  to  one  year.  It  was  generally  thought  that,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
exchange,  the  public  would  crowd  the  doors  of  thu  national  banks.  Nothing  of  the 
kind  has  occurred.  The  exchaugii  tukes  place  with  the  greatest  ciilmneBs  and  with- 
out haste,  BO  that  un  the  I'ith  of  October  ouly  3,834,G41  yen  had  been  presented  for 
exchange  throughout  the  whole  Empire,  of  which  983,025  were  in  silver  and  li, 351,616 
in  paper.  The  reasoD  is  that  the  minister  of  finance,  to  avoid  too  great  a  demand 
on  the  treHsury,  with  a  oonseqaent  discrcditof  thelawand  depreciation  of  the  silver 
yen,  adopted  the  ruse  of  distributing  to  the  bauks  ouly  pieces  of  10  and  20  yen, 
deferring  to  a  later  date  the  issuing  of  5-yeu  jiieces.  By  this  means,  the  banks  and 
'  large  dealers  were  the  only  ones  in  a  condition  to  demand  the  exchange.  Another 
curious  fact,  the  shopkeepers,  even  at  Tokyo,  prefer  the  silver  1-yen  piece  oud  its 
divisions  to  the  new  nald  pieces  of  10  and  20  yen.  When  a  piece  of  gold  is  presented 
in  payment,  they  wiQ  take  it  ouly  at  a  discount  of  ^  or  60  centimes,     Bilvei  is  at  a 

The  Matsoakata  law  presents  decided  advantages  for  the  country.  It  will  facili- 
tate the  payment  of  130,000,000  yen  for  veesela  and  artuameuts  that  Japan  hae 
decided  to  buy  bettreen  now  and  1905;  it  places  all  internatioual  commerce  with 
countries  having  the  gold  standard  above  the  fluctuation  of  exchange.  Especially 
will  it  diminish  the  weight  of  iiuportatioriB  and  facilitate  loans  in  the  West  to 
the  Oovemment  and  to  private  individuals.  If  Japan  had  kept  the  ailver  stand- 
ard, the  130,000,000  yen  for  vessels,  cannon,  etc.,  would  have  meant,  in  19ffi),  from 
the  depreciation  of  silver,  a  debt  of  150,000,000,  200,000,000,  or  oven  250,000,000  yen. 
To  meet  thia  loss,  either  the  taxes  must  have  been  increased  or  Tecourse  had  to 
heavy  loans.  The  value  in  silver  uf  individual  importations  n'ould  have  been 
increased  in  the  same  projiortiou  and  for  the  same  reason.  The  fliictuatioua  of 
exchange  would  have  continued  to  hamper  ezportations.  FiuiLlly,  the  capital  of 
Japan  being  limited  and  unable  to  respond  either  to  the  needa  of  the  inunstrial 
and  comniercial  enterprises  which  are  springing  up  on  all  sides  or  to  the  repeated 
loons  by  which  the  State,  since  the  war,  maintains  its  armed  peace,  iippeal  must  be 
made  to  European  capitalists.  Vow,  thcBe  capitalists  will  respond  tu  tliis  call  on 
condition  that  Japan  shall  be  a  country  with  a  permanent  and  solid  gold  standard. 
The  prospect  of  seeing  the  gold  of  London  and  Paris  flotv  into  the  vaults  of  the 
Japanese  treasury,  and  so  animate  the  commerce  and  industry  of  the  growing  nation, 
has  certainly  had  great  weight  in  the  minds  of  the  promoters  of  the  law. 


BOOnOBUC  CONDITIONS. 


Minister  Back  sends  from  Tokio,  ander  date  of  December  16, 1897, 
the  following  copy  of  a  memorandum  apon  the  anbject  of  tbe  economic 
condition  of  Japan  (translated  and  printed  in  tlie  Japan  Mail)  given 
out  by  Count  Uatsoukata,  prime  minister  and  minister  of  finance,  in 
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reply  to  »  depntation  of  the  Merchants  and  Manufacturers*  Association 
TThicb  waited  on  him  with  reference  to  tlie  difBcnlties  of  the  present 
sitoation : 

COUNT  hatsoukata's  mbuorandum. 

There  exists  between  social  ph«iiomeDa,  especially  eooaomical,  a  relation  so  close 
that  to  aeparate  any  one  of  them  and  eiaruine  it  iadependeDtly  is  likely  to  lead  to 
deceptive  reaaltg.  flence,  in  examining  the  economic  eondition  of  Japan,  it  is 
iiecpuary  to  take  acconnt  of  the  vicisaftndea  of  the  public  finance;  above  all,  in 
'  view  of  the  fact  tliat  the  post-bellum  nnilertnkings  of  the  Covemment  constitute 
one  of  the  canties  of  the  present  economic  distnrbance. 

Ah  the  result  of  the  war  of  1894-95,  which  was  nn  alTair  of  nnpreeedented  magni- 
tude for  this  country,  the  public  expenditare,  whloh  had  hitherto  been  nbout 
80,000,000  yen,,  increased  to  190,000,000  yen  in  the  2»ttb  tiscal  year  (1895-»e),  and  in 
the  next  year  to  250.000,000  yen.  MiTeover,  in  order  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
war,  a  sum  of  over  130,000,000  yen  was  taken  from  the  floating  capital  of  the  nation 
iu  the  form  of  a  war  loan,  and  devoted  to  purposes  other  than  prodactive,  tbe 
Inevitkble  result  beinf;  that  the  pnrchosiug  power  of  tbe  tnasHes  was  snddeulj 
increased.  On  the  one  hand,  tn  order  to  meet  the  luorease  in  the  ordinary  expend- 
iture of  the  Oovemment,  various  taxation  meaenres  were  introdaced  In  the  ninth 
seesiou  of  the  Diet,  namely,  tlie  business  tax  (eetiniated  to  yield  7,500,000  yen ),  the 
leaf- tobacco  monopoly  (10,000,000  yen),  the  reKistrntlon  tux  (6,000,000  yen),  and  the 
sake  tax  amendment  (9,000,000  yen).  On  the  other  hand,  large  items  ol'  extraor- 
dinary expenditnre  were  reqiilre<l  for  the  mnnufactare  of  arms,  ammanition,  and 
warships,  the  construction  of  barracks,  the  erection  of  uffloes  and  stores  con- 
Bpcted  with  the  tobacco  monopoly,  tbe  building  of  naval  depot  offlcBs,  and  bo  forth. 
These  Itcma  footed  up  to  sn«h  a  Hum  thot,  alter  employing  all  the  money  raised  by  - 
the  war  loan,  it  was  necessary  to  bring  over  a  part  of  the  indemnity.  Even  then,  a 
detifiency  still  existed.  Tbe  extraordinary  expenditures  actually  exceeded  the 
ordinary,  and  in  addition,  the  ontluys  oil  acconnt  of  Formosa  proved  mnch  larger 
than  had  boen  anticipated.  The  money  required  nn  to  the  time  when  the  island 
was  placed  under  civil  ailministratiou  in  March,  1897,  reached  over  30,000,000  yen. 
The  sum  needed  for  the  29th  ftsoal  year  (189ti-97)  was  22,000,000  veu,  while  that  of 
tbe  cnrrent  lisoal  yfar  is  put  at  2:1,000,000  yen.  Than,  again,  'the  fund  for  the 
eiioonragement  of  navigation,  originally  estimated  at  about  1,000,001)  ven,  had  to  be 
TBised  to  over  6,000,000  yen.  Thus  it  baa  been  neoesaar^  for  the  Government  to  pro- 
vide appropriations  much  larger  than  those  originally  tixcd. 

In  presenting  the  bndget  for  the  cnrrent  year  to  the  Diet  in  its  tenth  seHiou,  the 
iiect«aity  of  providing  a  large  extraordinary  revenue  to  meet  the  expenditures  caused 
much  anxiety.  Tbe  plans  tbat  had  already  been  settled  could  not  be  haiitily  altered, 
and  only  a  very  brief  iiit«rval  bad  elapsed  since  my  assumption  of  ollice.  Under 
tbese  cironmstances,  I  considered  that  the  heavy  responsibilities  of  my  office  would 
beat  be  discharged  by  pnrsuing  a  policy  of  gradual  adjnstment.  What  caused 
special  anxiety  at  th.it  time  was  the  raising  of  loans.  The  amonnt  of  loans  that  had 
to  be  floated  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  tbe  increased  armampntA  and 
otber  post-bellnm  measures  was  8,000,000  yen  in  the  twenty-ninth  fiscal  year 
(1896-97),  60,000,000  yen  in  the  thirtieth  fiscal  ^ear  (1897-98),  and  49,000,000  yeu  In 
the  thirty-Hrst  liscal  year  (1898-99).  Whether'the  resonrces  ol  the  people  would 
permit  the  raising  of  snch  largcwums  was  a  point  very  dilllcult  to  determine.  Tbe 
only  thing  tbat  alforded  some  solace  was  the  fact  that  the  sams  to  be  raised  wonld 
nhow  a  gradual  decrease  after  the  thirty-flrst  flscnl  year  and  would  cease  altogether 
with  the  thlrty-Bi.\th  rear  (1903-01).  Persuaded,  then,  that  no  course  offered  except 
to  maintain  the  post-tiellum  schemes  of  Unanoe,  despite  the  addition  they  involved 
to  the  pressing  burden  of  the  nation,  1  adopted  tbat  policy.  But  the  action  of  the 
Diet  in  the  tenth  session  led  to  a  decrease  In  the  revenue,  namely,  1,300,000  yen  by 
tbe  amendment  of  the  registration  tax  and  some  2,300,000  yen  by  the  a1>olitlon  of 
CDtitrlbntions  to  the  war-8hi]>  construction  fund  by  Government  officials.  Moreover, 
tbe  actual  yield  from  tbe  business  tax  shows  a  decrease  of  2.000,000  yen  as  compared 
wjtb  the  estim.ite.  Similarly,  the  income  [roia  tbe  tobacco  monopoly  may  show  a 
ilefrease  of  over  3,000,000  ye.n,  becaose,  owing  to  the  delay  In  potting  Into  operation 
tbe  new  tarilT,  the  importation  of  foreign  manufactured  tobacco  tends  to  Increase. 
Thus,  while  increased  ontlay  is  necessary  on  acconnt  of  Formosa  and  the  enconrage- 
ment  bounties,  the  revenue  shows  considerable  reduotlon.  Farther,  owing  to  the 
rise  in  the  prices  of  commodities,  any  considerable  rednction  of  the  administrative 
expenses  is  not  possible.  In  short,  the  management  of  tbe  public  flnances  at  the 
present  Jnnctnre  IS  no  light  task,  whoever  be  plaeed  in  control  of  them. 

Sballwe,  then,  alter  the  post-bellnm  programme,  which  received  theuulverflal  con- 
tent of  the  nation  iu  tlie  ninth  session  of  the  Diet,  and  shall  we  adopt  the  policy  of 
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rednciDfc  the  militarr  expuieiont  This  qnestion  wm  undoubtedly  worthy  of  seri- 
ous consideration  bofoTo  tbe  scbeme  of  expauBion  was  approved  by  tbe  Diet  la  its 
Dioth  •ession.  But  to  introiloce  &  cbuuee  id  th»  national  policy  at  the  present  janc- 
tnre  not  only  would  be  prRJndicial  to  the  credit  of  tbe  country,  bat  is  *1bo  inMinis- 
sible  under  the  circnmstancee  of  tbe  time.  Even  supposing  that  a  reduction  of  th» 
scheme  of  military  oxpaneioo  were  nndertalien,  tbe  economy  thereby  effected  wonid 
be  found  to  be  smaller  than  is  imagined,  the  greater  part  of  the  programme  baring 
been  alreaily  carried  out. 

How,  tlien,  is  tbe  discrepancy  between  the  expenditure  and  Inoome  of  the  State 
to  be  adjuBtedf  No  one  that  has  the  real  and  permanent  interest  of  the  country  at 
heart  will  approve  the  adoption  of  a  temporizing  poLcy,  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
appropriation  of  tbe  fund  set  apart   for  parpoaee  of  armamente  expansion,  or  the 

Kostponemcnt  of  the  period  of  tbe  redemption  of  loaui,  or  tbe  raiaing  of  a  nen- 
lan.  Of  these  ex^dienta,  that  of  meeting  tbe  deficiency  by  borrowed  money  is 
particularly  objectionable,  as  its  effect  would  be  to  aggravate  the  origin  of  the 
malady.  Its  Immediate  result  might  possibly  be  to  alleviate  tbe  suH'ering,  but  a 
relapse  to  the  old  state  would  be  inevitable,  especially  aa  the  lloatlnji  of  a  loan  in 
the  present  condition  of  tbe  home  and  foreign  markets  seema  to  offer  little  prospect* 
of  success.  It  might  not  be  altogether  impossiMe  to  obtain  the  required  amount,  if 
the  loan  were  issned  at  a  low  rate;  bot  tile  result  of  withdrawing  n  further  sum 
tlom  the  nation's  capital  fnnd  would  impair  the  progrese  of  productive  undertak- 
ings, and  would  at  all  events  be  followed  by  a  sudden  depreciation  of  even  the  beat 
securities,  thereby  iucroaslng  still  more  the  embarrasament  now  experienced  by  a 
section  of  the  iudnstrial  world. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  Is  beyond  dispDte  that  tbe  only  course  to  be  punned 
is  to  increase  tbe  taxes.  If  recourse  were  bad  to  the  creation  of  new  taxes  it  would 
take  some  time  before  their  incidence  could  be  equitably  arranged,  and  moreover, 
tbe  mnltiplicntion  of  taxes  producing  snail  yields  not  only  causes  coufbaion  but  is 
disadvantageons  to  both  Government  and  people.  The  sources  on  which  we  can  rely 
for  tbe  future  increase  of  income  are  only  tbe  land  tax  and  the  sak4  tax.  Not  only 
in  the  land  tax  tbe  principal  sotiree  of  revenne  in  this  country,  but  also,  there  is 
resBon  to  believe  that  the  price  of  rice  will  be  maintained  at  about  10  yen  per  koks 
ns  the  result  of  tbe  adoption  of  tbe  gold  standard.  It  ia  but  reaaonable.  therefore, 
that  a  certain  increase  should  be  mode  in  the  amount  of  agrariau  taxation.  As  t«i 
tbe  aak&  tax  an  Increase  was  oiilj  recently  effected,  bnt  since  tbe  harden  does  not 
fall  on  the  Bhouldere  of  those  who  f^y  the  tax  it  can  not  be  asserted  that  they  are 
unable  to  bear  a  further  increase.  B4«idos,  the  increased  income  of  the  lower  clanses 
in  cnnsequence  of  tbe  riHe  of  various  iudustrlee  and  undertakings  has  been  followed 
by  un  increased  consumption  of  sakd.  The  quantity  brewed  this  year,  for  instance, 
HfaoWH  an  increase  over  that  of  last  year,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  incidence 
of  taxation  was  raised  since  1896.  It  therefore  seems  Jnatiflablo  to  effect  a  further 
increase  in  this  tax,  at  the  same  time  taking  steps  to  exercise  proper  checks  upon 
the  brewing  of  liquor  for  family  consnmptlon,  and  to  correct  any  other  circnmstances 
that  tend  to  decrease  the  demand  for  sak6j^  It  has  to  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that  the 
increase  of  these  taxes  will  have  the  effect  of  reconverting  into  capital  the  money 
now  distributed  among  tbe  lower  classes,  and  also  of  checking  the  growth  of  luxuriona 
habits  of  living.  A  further  result  of  tbe  proposed  taxation  wUl  be  to  avert  any 
increase  of  burdens  upon  those  engaged  in  prodnctive  industries.  I  believe  that 
these  measures  will  prove  of  no  small  benefit  to  the  national  economy.  If  the  tax- 
payers sacrilice  their  self-ioterest  for  the  sake  of  the  [lermanent  good  of  the  conutry, 
aud  if  the  Diet  be  impartial  enough  to  give  consent  to  these  taxation  measures,  an 
addition  of  about  20,000,000  yen  will  easily  be  made  to  the  revenue.  If,  also,  the 
revision  of  tbe  treaties  be  carried  out  as  anticipated  it  will  tie  practicable  to  put  the 
new  tarilf  into  operation  from  July,  1898,  the  consequence  of  which  will  be  an  addi- 
tion of  7,000,000  to  8,000,000  yen  to  tbe  revenue,  and  by  elfeoting  some  improvement 
in  the  method  of  levying  tbe  business  tax  and  managinz  the  tobacco  monopoly,  while, 
at  tbe  same  time  tbe  tax-paying  capacities  of  the  people  Improve,  a  general  angmen- 
tation  of  the  public  revcuue  may  be  not  unreasonably  expected.  Even  tbe  adjust- 
ment of  household  economy  requires  tune;  how  much  more  must  this  be  the  case 
with  regard  to  the  reforui  of  national  SnRUCe.  If  both  Government  aud  people  be 
united;  If  no  errors  of  prooedure  be  made;  if  the  dlffloulties  of  tbe  sitnatlun  be 
patiently  encountered,  aud  if  the  exigencies  of  the  time  be  recognised,  there  Is  no 
reason  to  fear  thnt  tbe  post-bellum  measures  can  not  be  consummated,  though  tbe 
effort  will  be  severe,  especially  since,  unless  unforeseen  emergenciea  arise,  the  volume 
of  the  extraordinary  expenditures  will  gradnally  decrease,  and  thedifflculty  experi. 
enced  in  drawing  up  yearly  estimates  will  proportionately  diminish.  If  it  were  alleged 
that  the  people's  resources  were  not  adequate  to  bear  on  inoreaaed  burden  of  20,000,000 
yen  the  question  would  be  diffcTeDt,  but  if  not,  I  am  convinced  that  the  beat  ooone 
under  the  existing  oironmatancee  is  an  increase  of  taxation. 


,i,oji,GoogIc 
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This  expmslaB  of  tb«  poat-belliini  Rniuica  hu  led  to  an  incrsBM  of  varioua  works 
DlliIeTthe  Oovemment,  anil  these,  napulemeutedbj  a  general  development  of  private 


industries,  have  produced  great  diBturbnnce  in  the  economio  condition  of  the  conutry. 
One  of  tbo  most  conspicnona  consequences  has  been  a  sadden  and  extraordinary 
increase  of  the  pnrchnsing  power  of  the  people.  This  circ  am  stance,  together  wiUi 
the  fall  of  silver,  has  brought  abontan  unprecedented  rise  of  pricon.  lielieTing  that 
snch  an  abDormol  rise  of  prices  was  inJnrloaH  to  a  bealtby  and  permanent  economio 
development  of  the  coDutry,  the  Government  carried  ont  the  monetary  reform,  so 
that  the  national  tinances  might  bo  placed  on  a  sonnd  basis.  Since  then,  there  have 
been  constantly  aooentnsted  Ilncttiations  in  the  price  of  silver.  It  dropped  at  one 
time  trom  29  pence  as  far  aa  23  pence  per  ounce  and  rose  again  to  2T  pence.  Altbongh 
tbi-ite  fluctnationB  have  not  ceased,  onr  foreign  exchanges  have  remained  almost 
invarioble  since  the  coming  into  operation  of  the  new  monetary  system.  Aa  a  con- 
aeqoeni'e,  almost  anprecedented  activity  is  noticeable  in  the  silk  trade.  It  was 
urguil  by  the  opponents  of  the  monetary  reform  that  under  the  new  system  our  silk 
trade  would  be  atoleo  from  us  liy  China;  but  thepointof  chief  importance  inforeien 
trade  being  stability  of  exchange,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  nny  sign  of  onr  attk 
trade  being  invaded  by  China.    Altogetber,  onr  export  and  import  trade  bos  made 


rapid  pTogregs.  It  is  trae  that  imports  continue  to  be  in  excess,  but  it  must  be  borne 
iD  mind  that  the  excess  is  in  a  large  nieasnre  caused  by  the  purchase  of  machinery 
and  raw  material,  which  will  in  oonrse  of  time  materially  contribnto  to  Increased 
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prodnctiun  and  export.  There  is,  therefore,  nothing  in  the  condition  of  our  foreign 
traile  to  cause  any  anxiety.  The  depreciation  of  silver  has  caused  more  or  less  dis- 
turbance in  our  export  of  cotton  yarns  to  China  and  otboi-  silver  countries,  but  the 
disturbance  will  subside  with  the  cessation  of  exchange  fluctuations.  Not  only  thnt, 
but  since  we  sbaU  be  able  to  l>uy  raw  material  cheaply  from  silver-asing  countries, 
onr  temporary  loss  will  be  compeoHated.  Already,  indeed,  there  are  signs  that  trade 
with  these  conntries  is  beginning  to  recover.  Aa  to  the  redemption  of  silver  yon,  no 
large  sums  have  been  presented  for  exchange,  snch  as  were  foretold  by  eome  excited 
—  10US.  Not  only  has  the  amonnt  exchanged  not  yet  reached  the  estimate*!  limit, 
there  is  even  a  tendency  toward  the  coming  in  of  foreign  gold. 
II  is  a  matter  of  public  knowledge  that  more  or  teas  inconvenience  is  felt  at  pres- 
ent in  the  field  of  national  economy,  the  prices  of  commodities  having  been  forced 
np  by  a  sudden  increase  of  the  people's  purchasing  power,  the  prices  of  shares  hav- 
ing depTcciated  owing  to  the  fever  for  new  enterprises,  and  tho  demand  for  capital 
having  produced  a  tightness  in  the  money  market,  Three  remedies  only  suggest 
themselves  in  unch  a  situation.    They  are — 

(1)  To  refrain  from  interference  iind  leave  matters  to  right  themselves. 

(2)  To  raise  the  rate  of  interest  and  reduce  the  volume  of  the  currency. 

(3)  To  increase  the  volume  of  the  cnrrencv  and  satisfy  the  demand  for  capital. 

It  is  eitsential  that  economical  plans  should  not  be  based  merely  on  theory.  One 
of  the  above  three  courses  has  to  be  selected  and  vigorously  pursued.  Rut  before 
fixing  upon  a  future  policy  in  a  matter  of  such  great  importance,  we  have  t«  con- 
Bider  the  causes  that  have  brought  aboat  the  present  state  of  affairs;  we  have  to 
examine  the  state  of  society ;  and  we  have  to  take  care  that  we  are  ia  touch  with 
the  time.    The  origin  of  the  present  malady  seems  to  consist  in — 

(1)  An  increase  of  the  people's  pnrchflsinK  power. 

(2)  A  sndden  development  of  iDdustrial  fever.  , 
1^)  Deliciency  of  capital  for  various  enterprises. 

These  seem  to  be  the  only  causes.  It  follown,  therefore,  that  the  objects  npon 
which  attention  mnst  be  fixed  are  the  utmost  possible  reduction  of  all  unproductive 
expenditures,  apart  t^om  the  oatlay  on  account  of  armaments  which  are  essential  to 
the  very  existence  of  the  State;  the  proseootion  of  efforts  on  all  sides  to  restrain 
pnrely  specnlalive  enterprises;  the  provision  of  capital  to  meet  the  neeils  of  profit- 
able undertakings;  the  wloption  of  lueasnres  such  aa  shall  avert  undeserved  mls- 
fortnnn  from  necessiiry  enterprises,  that  have  already  been  established  or  are  on  the 
point  of  being  established,  to  say  nothing  of  new  schemes,  and  the  protection  of 
the  general  credit  against  disturbance.  To  consummate  these  aims  we  have  to  oak 
for  the  cooperation  of  the  Diet  in  several  matters,  of  which  the  following  are  the 
most  important : 

The  work  of  revising  the  trentiea  with  France  and  Austrio-Hnngory  has  mode 
rapid  progress,  and  the  exchange  of  ratilioations  may  take  place  daring  the  year. 
Tbat  being  the  case,  it  is  necessary  that  the  Diet  should  lose  no  time  in  giving  its 
iinnfint  to  the  now  codes,  which  are  essential  to  the  operation  of  the  treaties  in  1899. 
Without  that  sasent,  the  new  treaties  can  not  go  into  operation — a  result  that  would 
be  hnmiliating  to  the  country  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Not  that  alone,  but  If  the 
treaties  become  operative,  the  new  toritt'  also  will  go  into  force,  as  already  explained, 
Itringing  an  increaae  of  pnbllo  revenue;  the  present  extravagant  expenditures  of  the 
peofue  will  receive  some  check,  and,  what  will  appear  much  more  important  to 
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tote  to  invest  any  Inrge  amoimt  of  money  in  Japanese  iniKiBtrieii  under  trenties  that 
impose  as  maiiy  reBtrietiona  ns  the  present  ones.  A  market  was  indeed  found  abroad 
for  a  consliiera'bteqnantitjof  lonn  bonds  after  the  introduction  of  tbe  gold  Htand&nl; 
and  oven  before  the  revised  treaties  go  into  operSition  there  will  bs  more  or  less 
demand  in  foreign  raarVets  for  Government  bonils  and  for  tlie  Bhares  of  tmstwortliy 
corapauies.  eBpeclolly  those  of  tbe  Induatrial  Bank,  vrliii:b  give  their  holder  a  ri^lit 
to  a  part  of  the  promts.  Still,  an  long  na  the  preaeul  treaties  remain  in  force,  foreign 
capital  is  not  likely  to  come  in  large  qimntitles.  It  isthns  plain  that  the  Diet's  coit- 
nont  to  tlie  remnitiing  parts  of  the  codes  in  its  next  session  in  nlmost  an  essential  ste|i 

ton-ard  supplying  the  fntnrei"  '  "  "  '      " "''  ""       ''""'  -'-"-- 

umment's  creilit  eUonid  be  (      „    . 
foreign  capital,  but  snch  precipitate  devioes, 

■nided  nsmucli  as  possible;  for  it  mristnot  be  forp>tton  tliat  tliey  imolve 
,1  disturb Ance,  and  that  forei({n  capital,  iinlc 


'e  demand  for  capital.  Some  people  affirm  that  the  llov- 
I  pledged  for  the  pnrpoae  of  briucing  in  a  large  sum  of 
jcipitate  devices,  I'onceiTed  in  the  interest  of  individimis, 


mlable  disturbnnee,  may  bring  ahnnt  a  panip,  and  may  simply  have  tbe 
elfect  of  angmenting  tho  borrowers'  burdens  without  contributing  anything  to  tbeir 
advantage.  If  order  lie  introduced  into  tlie  state  flnnnres.lf  the  national  economy 
he  firmly  based,  if  credit  be  sound,  and  if  the  liscal  system  be  duly  arranged,  capital 
n-ili  come  to  us  without  our  going  in  flearcb  of  it. 

In  the  next  place,  were  a  redundant  currency  responsible  for  the  appreciation  of 
tho  prices  of  oommodities,  some  reduction  of  the  voinnie  would  doubtless  be  neces- 
sary. Now,  speaking  in  terms  of  the  now  gold  coin  for  convenience  of  comparison, 
tho  TOlnme  of  hard  money  in  circulation  in  .Inne,  1890,  was  over  330,000,000  yen, 
whereas  the  volume  in  olrcnlation  in  Jnne  of  the  current  year  was  abont  300,000,000. 
Again,  the  paper  moneyof  Tarioimltindfl  in  circnlation  at  the  end  of  1894  aggregated 
W'i.OOO.OOO  yon,  and  at  the  end  of  lait  inontli  (November)  It  aggregated  215,000,000. 
Tlius  there  has  been  nomarited  pxpnnsion  of  volnme.    Even  if  there  had  bi'C 


tainly  could  nut  beheld  rntirely  responsible  for  the  apprecia- 
of  tfief '  " .___.,..__,-....-.-,-. 


tion  of  prices,  iu  view  of  the  aopiientod  demand  for  currency  produced  by  induatrial 
development,  and  of  the  fact  that  no  sinail  qnantit.v  of  coin  has  gone  to  Korea,  to 
China,  and  to  FormosH.  The  only  tronlile  is  that  the  ownership  of  the  cnrroncy  has 
changed.  It  has  gone  nut  of  tUe  hands  of  productive  maun fncturers  and  passed  into 
the  pnsaesaioQ  of  the  laboring  classes — no  less  than  80,000  men  are  employed  upon 
ono  branrh  of  works — and  of  the  consuming  classes.  To  collect  it  »nd  bring  it 
within  reach  of  productive  enterprises  is  of  prime  importance  at  present.  For  that 
purpose  it  is  proposed  to  issue  public  bonds  of  amnli  denominatioDs,  so  as,  on  tbe 
one  hand,  to  increase  tbe  in pply  of  capital  availahle  for  indnatrial  piirp06<>s,  and,  on 
the  other,  to  promote  a  spirit  of  thrift  among  the  people.  Thus  not  only  will  relief 
be  nd'ordcd  to  tbe  present  stringency  of  the  money  market,  wliicli  is  ilnn  not  so  mucli 
to  tho  want  of  capital  ns  to  its  defective  circnlation,  but  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  laboring  classes  will  be  somewhat  diminished  and  the  interests  of  tbe  producing 
dassesprom  oted . 
Nothing  conduces  so  mncli  to  economic  progress  ns  credit  and  confidenoc.    At 

Cresttnt,  however,  issues  of  convertible  notes  in  excess  of  tho  le^al  limit  has 
eeome  an  ordinary  occurrence.  Business  men  live  in  constant  apprehension  lest 
the  Hank  of  -Tapan  should  rai^e  its  rate  of  interest,  a  state  of  affairs  very  far  from 
being  conducive  to  the  development  of  enterprises  tho  maintenance  of  which  pre- 
sents any  dillBcnltiea.  The  reaaon  that  a  necessity  arisen  for  thus  exceeding  the 
ordinary  limits  is  that  the  point  fixed  hy  tho  preseut  convertible  not«  regniatinna, 
namely,  85,000,000  yen,  is  too  low,  especially  in  view  of  tho  fact  that  large  i|nautities 
nf  clieap  money  are  needed  for  the  purpose  of  foreign  bills  of  exchange.  It  conae- 
qnently  appejira  necessary  to  effect  some  amnndmeut  of  tbe  present  convertible  bank- 
note regulations. 

All  the  al)ove  projects  call  for  the  enactment  of  new  laws  or  the  revision  of  those 
now  in  force,  and  can  not,  therefore,  bo  carried  out  without  the  cooperation  of  tbe 
Diet.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  that  cooperation  be  obtained,  1  believe  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  national  economy  will  l)e  greatly  improved  and  the  present  cmhiirrass- 
mcnts  removed.  It  may  possibly  be  questioned  whether  this  programme  is  not 
inspired  by  a  desire  to  inere:iac  the  volume  of  the  cnrrf>ncy.  By  no  means,  la  it  to 
be  supposed  that  the  error  would  be  committed  of  needlessly  swelling  the  currency 
and  thus  producing  an  appreciation  of  the  price  of  commoditieal  This  point  was 
elaborated  more  than  once  in  connection  with  the  change  of  tbe  monetary  standard. 
It  is  governed  by  the  same  c  on  a  i  derations  that  forbid,  as  highly  injnrions,  anch  pro- 
eeedings  as  the  sudden  iotrodnction  of  »  large  qoantity  of  foreign  capital,  or  the 
investment  of  money  in  vast  enterprises  without  making  any  inquiry  into  their 
nature  or  soundness.    It  is  safficient  to  promote  profitable  enterprises  and  to  provide 
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niMiewuuy  capital.  I  can  not  pOMibly  k|^pn  irith  titose  that  advocate  an  inoreaae  of 
tbe  volnuifl  of  the  cnrrency.  Nay,  more,  I  i^onHlileT  that  every  effort  nhonld  be  made 
to  TCRtram  extrava)rniit  enterpciseH  nnil  to  maintain  sonnd  and  protitabte  nndertak- 
iDfpi,  and  that  notbin^  in  more  to  be  itroided  than  the  pnxliirtinn  of  a  new  access  of 
iniluBtrial  fever  by  snddenly  nngmeutiiit;  tbe  circulation.  At  the  same  time,  1  am 
fultj  lensible  of  tbe  great  Injury  that  msiy  be  cauxed  by  running  to  the  other 
e\treme  of  contraction,  thus  caiiBiiii;  the  failure  of  profitable  enterptiaea  and  deatroy- 
iDg  credit.  It  is  neceBsary  to  avoid  both  extrenieB— that  of  reatraint  and  that  of 
iniprilse — and  to  strive  after  the  happy  mean. 

Finally,  th«re  is  one  point  demandiDK  clone  nttention.  Thin  is  a  time  of  demand. 
Care  is  therefore  taken  that  the  reBonrceH  of  Hnppty  shall  not  fall  behind.  The  fact 
that  niacbinery  and  raw  matcrialB  are  lieinK  vij^'oroiiHty  imported  is  well  known. 
But  (lemanil  will  KratliiHlIy  rtow  Je»»  herfiftfter,  nncl  if  producers,  carried  away  by 
the  prcMiierity  of  tbe  moment,  tiike  no  prec:intionR  and  friil  to  reduce  supply  in  dne 

Eroportion,  they  may  be  ovprtiikeii  by  einbiwraennient  ({■'onterthnn  that  now  sntTered 
y  one  clnen  of  industrials,  owinj;  to  the  decline  in  the  market  price  of  xhares.  It  is 
most  desirable  that  niiuinfactumrBnnd  bankera  nhonlil  unite  In  luloptiug  preoantion- 
nry  measureii,  bo  as  to  gnwd  aRaiiiHt  tlie  evil  of  excpssive  mipply.  For  the  purpose 
of  averting  that  f>reat  calamity,  leading  bnnlnMm  men  Rbonld  Htpi>e  t/i  subject  to  the 
seTeroat  acrntiny  all  new  pnijuctn,  and  Hhiiiild  be  content  to  devote  their  stren^b  to 
the  consnnimatinn  of  such  undertiiliingx  only  as  can  be  certainly  trusted  to  mature. 
Tberr  may  be  cas«H  at  pr^si-iit  in  which  the  temporary  snupcnitioD  of  projects  involves 
more  or  leBsdiBlcHlty,  bnt  toehrink  back  to-day  in  tostretchoul  to-morrow,  whereati 
to  advance  recklessly  now  may  mean  complete  rain  bereaner.  ArKomrnUi  of  this 
kind  may  perhaps  tie  called  inronncqnential,  since  they  have  no  connection  with  any 
of  tbotbrpf^  pmiKisitiona  advanced  above.  Itnttnbo  gnided  by  mere  rnlPB.  to  attach 
prim<^  importance  to  quiliblea  of  irresponsible  ecintroveray,  to  apply  moribund  prin- 
<iple«  to  livioK  economical  soointy,  with  all  ita  changiui!  pliaaea,  is  not  merely  to 
Htriltlfy  oneeclf,  but  atsoto  incnr  the  risk  of  workinK  (jriovonB  injury.  Thus,  tbongh 
the  general  policy  of  the  (ioveniment  is  positive,  it  will,  at  tbe  same  time,  be  an 
object  to  restrain  anythinf;  hurtful,  to  encouriigi'  everything  pruBtabln,  above  all 
and  before  all  to  prevent  failures,  and  to  promote  cenoral  economic  proj^ress.  It 
mnut  not  be  forgotten  tbatthjt  is  a  lime  dcinandiDg  the  Bacrilice  of  BclHsh  considerA- 
tions  and  personal  aims,  the  circumspect  avoidanhe  of  losb  enterprise,  and  a  steady 
advance  in  safe  directions. 

INDUSTBIAI,  DEVELOPMBNT. 

A  valnable  report  on  tlie  state  of  trade  in  Japan  was  received  by  the 
British  foreign  oflice  from  Mr.  Byron  Brenan,  November  !),  1897.  "It 
is  obvious,"  lie  says,  "that  tlapnn  in  rapidly  becoiiiiTig  an  indastrial 
conntry,  for  eaeli  year,  tlie  quantity  of  raw  material  imported  and  of 
mannfactnrecl  articilea  exported  increases.  The  popniiition  is  growing 
at  a  rapid  rate,  from  33,I>DU,<MH)  in  1872  to42,0UU,U00  in  IS9G,  and  as 
Japan  is  not  by  nature  suited  for  agriculture,  and  already  lier  popnlo- 
tiou  is  denser  than  tliat  of  many  liluropeaD  conntries,  the  means  of 
livelihood  in  the  future  must  be  sought  in  industrial  development.  In 
1872,  the  whole  value  of  mannfactaieNii  articles  exported  did  not  amount 
to  *.'>00,(H)tf  (silver) ;  in  IHflfi,  it  reached  $45,000,OIM)  (silver),  or  40  per 
cent  of  her  total  exports.  In  the  first-named  year,  the  whole  import 
trade  may  be  said  to  have  be«'n  in  manufactured  articles;  the  value  of 
raw  materials  now  imported  amounts  to  30  per  cent  of  her  total 
imi>orts." 

"The  importation  of  machinery,"  he  continues,  "is  another  proof  that 
Japan  ia  making  steady  progrcHS  iu  manufactures,  tip  to  1888,  Japan 
bought  little  machinery.  I'roui  that  year  to  the  end  of  1896,  she  pur- 
chaaed  abroad  machinery  to  the  amount  of  $2.'i.000,0U0  (silver),  and  in 
addition  to  this  import,  the  Japanese  have  made  a  large  quantity  for 
themselves  from  foreign  models.  The  people  are  becoming  iodependeot 
of  outside  countries  for  the  simpler  forms  of  machinery."  The  writer 
adds: 

TberA  are  dome  among  her  pnblic  speakers  or  writers  who  arc  sangnine  enongb  to 
foresee  tbe  time  when  Japan  will  supply  the  markets  of  Enrope  with  articles  of 
EnropesD  type,  but  her  more  moderate  thinkers  are  satisfied  with  less  far-reaching 
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losalta.  The  couDsel  the;[  give  to  Jananem  mannfootmerais  to  r«Mrve  J*pm'b 
Bpecial  prodnctloiw  in  wbioli  eha  excels  ottier  couutriee,  such  as  ailk,  tea,  artlallo 
maDafaottices,  and  articles  requiring  gieat  eipertness  of  flngera,  for  the  more  civil- 
ized couDtrios  of  Karopo  and  America.  Japan,  thej  argiie,  may  easily  beat  theae  conn- 
tries  in  articles  where  artistic  akill  and  hand  labor  play  a  iBTgepart,  bnt  to  compete  ia 
their  markots  with  mechanical  raanufactiiTes  in  which  they  are  themselves  so  pro- 
ficient is,  in  their  opinion,  fur  the  present  out  of  the  qaeation.  As  to  the  semieivil- 
ized  nations  of  Asia,  Japan's  endeavor  should  be  to  snpplj  them  with  tn-o  classes  of 
merchandise— first,  such  articles  as  Japan  already  mannractnres  for  bet  own  nse, 
and,  secondly,  articles  imitated  from  foreign  patterns  and  designs  which  are  atreoily 
in  demand  in  Asiatic  conntrieH.  Japan  mnst  begin  with  mder  articles  and  graila- 
ally  advance  to  better  and  finer  articleH.  The  commercial  policy  advocated  by  those 
In  antbority  is  to  strive  to  attain  perfection  by  aasidnons  practice,  and  meantime,  to 
sell  the  work  of  their  'prentice  hands  to  those  semicivilized  people  vho  are  satisQed 
with  cheap  and  inferior  commodities. 

Ib  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  abont  the  development  of  Japan, 
Mr.  Brenan  does  not  think  that  there  is  danger  of  her  competing  with 
Western  coantries,  except  in  a  few  lines.  He  notes  that  thoagh  exports 
have  increased  enormously,  they  have  not  been  so  mnch  in  new  lines 
as  in  increases  of  her  staple  products.  In  the  last  nine  years,  for 
instance,  during  which  period  the  export  trade  increased  79  persoent, 
rice  increased  500  per  cent;  sake  (spirit],  474  per  cent;  fish  oil,  433  per 
cent;  niannfactnred  silk,  257  per  cent;  and  fans,  135  per  cent.  It  is 
true  that  cotton  yarn  and  textiles,  matches,  glassware,  and  ambrellas 
are  new  manufactures  for  Japan.  Cotton  textiles  are  exported  to  China, 
but  not  at  the  expense  of  any  European  country.  They  compete  rather 
with  the  Chinese  product.  Compared  with  the  consumption  of  English 
cottons  in  China,  Japan's  contribution  is  very  small. 

In  matches,  Jtipan  has  completely  beaten  the  rest  of  the  world,  sup- 
plying China,  the  Straits,  India,  and  other  countries.  Her  glassware  is 
of  the  commonestqnaltty,  bnt  it  suits  the  people  of  China,  India,  Korea, 
and  Asiatic  Russia.  Of  nmbrellasof  the  European  pattern,  she  exports 
nearly  2,000,000,  chiefly  to  China,  the  Straits,  and  India.  As  to  yarn, 
the  writer  thinks  that,  before  long,  China  will  be  able  to  produee^uougli 
to  supply  her  own  markets.  One  of  the  great  defects  of  Japan  as  a 
manafaoturiug  country  is  the  tendency  to  allow  all  articles  to  deterio- 
rate as  soon  as  they  have  won  a  place  in  trade.  The  rise  in  the  price 
of  wages  is  another  obstacle  which  mast  be  considered. 

MEBOHANT  HABINE. 

Before  the  war,  says  Mr.  Brenan,  the  tonnage  of  Japanese  steamers 
amonnt«d  to  160,000  tons.  There  are  now  some  400,000  tons  of  steam 
shipping.  A  good  many  of  the  vessels,  it  is  true,  are  old  and  not 
adapted  to  modern  trade.  The  Government  encourages  the  mercantile 
marine  by  snbsidies,  bouuties,  etc.,  in  every  way  possible.  The  principal 
st'eamship  company,  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  runs  regular  lines  to 
Europe-,  America,  India,  and  Australia.  When  all  the  new  steamers 
that  have  been  ordered  are  received,  the  company  will  have  80  vessels, 
50  of  which  will  be  over  2,000  tons.  So  far,  however,  this  enterprise 
has  not  been  profitable,  partly  on  account  of  the  careless  management 
of  freight. 

BATLWAYS. 

The  British  report  above  quoted  says  that  there  are  now  in  operation 
600  miles  of  State  railways  and  2,300  miles  of  private  lines ;  besides  this, 
nearly  1,000  miles  more  of  privat«  lines  are  in  course  of  constmctionf 
and  charters  for  500  miles  in  addition  have  been  granted.  The  Gov- 
ernment intends  to  construct  1,220  miles  more  in  the  next  ten  years. 
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Railway  enterpriaes  pay  well  in  Japan.  Fonnwly,  most  of  the  etock 
and  materials  came  from  Englaod,  bat  for  the  last  two  years,  there  has 
1>een  a  tendency  to  place  orders  in  America,  especially  for  locomotives. 

IBEATT  POBTB. 

The  ports  open  to  foreign  commerce  in  Japan  are  Tokohama,  Kobe 
(orHiogo),  Osaka,  N^agasaki,  Hakodate,  and  Niigata.  In  thirteen  other 
ports,  trade  with  foreifni  countries  is  permitted  nnder  certain  conditions, 
bat  these  ports  are  open  only  to  the  Japanese  flag.  Kobe  and  Yoko- 
hama are  the  two  nwst  iooportant  ports,  the  import  trade  of  Osaka 
being  merged  into  that  of  Kobe. 

TBADB  WITH  OBBAT  BBTTAIN. 

According  to  the  report  already  qnoted,  the  trade  of  the  British 
Empire  in  Japan  is  increasing  in  a  satisfactory  proportion.  From  1890 
to  1890,  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  increased  72  per  cent,  and 
those  from  all  other  coantries  149  per  cent;  bat  this  large  percentage, 
says  the  writer,  does  not  necessarily  prove  that  the  trade  with  other 
oonntries  ia  now  large.  It  is  merely  evidence  that  it  was  small  seven 
years  ago.  The  articles  in  which  the  export  trade  of  Great  Britain 
shows  the  greatest  increase  are  machinery,  locomotives,  pnmps,  steam 
boilers  and  engines,  printing  paper,  mannfactared  iron,  rails,  cotton 
yam  and  manut'actares,  woolen  manafactnres,  and  chlorate  of  potash. 

TRADE  WITH  THB  UNITED  STATES. 

The  principal  imports  of  Japan  from  the  XlDitod  States  in  1896, 
according  to  Oonsul-tieneral  Mclvor,  were; 
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Consnl-General  Gowey  reports  that  the  trade  of  Japan  with  the 
United  8tat«B  for  Uie  first  half  of  1897  exceeded  that  of  any  previons 
year.  The  exports  amounted  to  $11,016,000  and  imports  to  96,500,000, 
while  in  the  first  half  of  1896,  exports  to  the  TTnited  States  were  valned 
at  t6,141,000  and  imports  at  t3,721,OO0.    The  report  continaes: 

Althoaghthe  exports  to  tbo  United  States  exceeded  the  imports  f^m  that  t^onntry, 
■sUiey  have  always  done,  the  loorease  haacoDsiawd  almost  entirely  of  raw  material 
wUeh  is  not  at  present  prodnoed  in  the  Uoited  Slates,  suoh  h  silk,  tea,  etc.,  oi  of 
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tboae  mnuiifnctumil  goodi  which  can  not  be  iua<1e  there.  But  eren  in  the  latter, 
the  onlj  increnHu  han  boen  in  habiitai,  stmw  mAt.tlD';,  aCraw  pUits,  and  paper  fans 
ami  screena.  ■  *  •  Tbereia,  therefore, uothingin  tbeexportslYom  Japaudnrlng 
the  firBt  half  of  the  year  189T  which  in  any  way  Inji'tioimly  alfecU  the  ludiistries 
of  our  oantry.  On  the  roiitrary,  the  exports  from  Japan  to  thii  United  Stntea  prove 
that  Japan  is  a  conntry  whose  prodnce  the  United  States  ran  nae  to  advantage, 
hut  whose  maniU'u'tiireH  can  not,  except  in  exceptional  coses,  compete  with  home- 
made (coods.  For  instance,  the  textile  fabrics,  for  whirh  Japan  is  now  nsing  con- 
siderable miichinorv,  are  almost  entirely  ex]M>rted  to  eaatt^m  conntrles,  the  qnantity 
sent  to  the  United  States  being  insigniiifimt.     '     *     ' 

The  large  iucreiee  in  the  import  of  food,  jirovisions,  etc.,  is  a  proof  of  the  Improved 
eondltivii  of  the  i>eopl6  of  .lapiiD,  for  there  in  an  inoreano  in  every  item  eaunierated 
and  esppcially  in  rice,  the  staple  food  of  the  people.  'I'be  lacreano  in  the  iuiporta  of 
raw  routeriul,  such  as  cotton,  Jnto,  and  wool,  shows  to  ft'bat  an  extent  the  Japanese 
ore  oflvancing  in  the  niaiiufactnre  of  textile  goods  by  niachinory,  which  means  an 
Increased  demand  for  American  cotton.  The  growth  of  the  imports  of  locomotives, 
railway  material,  and  machinery  is  very  satisfactory,  i\  greot  deal  having  comn  Oom 
the  United  states,  'lliis  increase  must  mntinne,  and  it  is  in  this  direction  probably 
more  than  in  any  other  tliat  imports  from  the  United  States  will  develop. 

Baw  cotton,  jute,  and  wool  were  imported  to  the  valne  of  112,000,000 
in  tlie  first  half  of  1897,  against  $9,400,000  in  the  first  half  of  18ftC; 
provisions  were  valued  at  .Jl .(,000,000  in  1897,  afjainst  17,000,000  in 
189(i;  and  railway  material  and  machinery  were  imported  to  the  value 
of  $6,000,000  in  the  period  of  1897  under  review,  against  *2.400,000  in 
1896. 

Mr.  Hunter  Sharp,  vice-consul  in  charge  at  Iliogo  (Kobe),  says  that 
raw  cotton  takes  the  lead  in  value  among  imports  from  the  tJnit«d 
States,  and  shows  the  largest  increase  on  the  list  of  imports.  An 
increase  of  1J2  i>i>r  cent  is  ]iotl(;eable  in  Indian,  76  per  cent  in  American, 
and  19  per  cent  in  OhineRe  cotton  for  the  first  oix  monthn  of  1897.  The 
reasons  given  for  this  demand  for  cotton  are  the  incre«Bed  number  of 
factories  and  the  large  exports  of  yarn  to  tlhiiuv;  also  the  abrogation 
of  the  Japanese  import  duty  on  raw  cotton.  The  chief  demand  among 
local  mills,  continues  Mr.  Sharp,  is  limited  to  inferior  grades  naed  for 
the  manufacture  of  a  coarse  quality  of  yam;  hence,  the  large  trade  in 
Indian  cotton.  The  better  qualities  of  <:otton  from  the  United  States 
are  used  as  a  mixture  with  the.se  inferior  grades  in  order  to  prodnce  the 
qnality  of  yam  demanded  in  Japan  and  China. 

The  vice-consul  also  reports  an  increase  m  deliveries  of  American 
oil  and  a  corresjinnding  decrease  in  the  ex>iisuniption  of  Itussian  oil. 
Langkat  kerosene  is  gaining  a  foothold.  Steel  rails,  which  formerly 
came  from  ISurope,  are  now  largely  imported  from  the  United  States, 
the  cost  being  much  less  than  that  quoted  by  l<>nro))eau  manufacturers. 
Locomotivea  are  being  imjKirted  from  the  United  States  and  are  giving 
great  satisfaction.  Steam  engines,  boilers,  iron-working  machinery, 
and  engineering  accessories  have  largely  increa.sed  in  the  number 
importc^l.     Mr.  Sharp  continues: 

It  may  be  said  that  the  inrreaae  in  the  npncial  lines  of  imports  is  dne  to  the  United 
States  mannfactnri'rs  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  the  trade  of  this  country  is 
worth  cat«ring  for,  and  having  iu  conseitnencema'le  their  prices  so  as  to  compete  with 
Kuropean  man u fact iirers,  which  hen-tofore  has  never  been  done.  Representatives 
of  the  American  m  ami  fart  urers  have  come  in  personal  contact  with  the  consumers 
or  Importers  anil  have  studied  tlieir  wants  anil  business  methods,  and  have  there- 
forii  become  iietter  acqnainted  with  the  trade.  Unil«d  States  niachinery  is  gradoally 
becoming  more  popabir  as  its  snperior  i|naUtioa  become  known. 

The  merits  of  American  induRtrial  nppiiratun  arc  brimght  into  prominence  by  the 
successful  and  satiRf]ictory  operation  of  the  few  machines  imported.  A  portion  of 
this  trade  has  been  done  with  the  Government,  with  siitisfactory  resnll«,  wblch 
beretofure  bus  been  limited  to  Kngl.ind.  The  lliitish  were  the  first  to  send  competent 
men  to  exploit  and  sell  machinery  of  varions  kinds  to  tbia  Donntiy,  and  it  ia  bnt 
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mtaral  that  the  Japaneae  ahoald,  by  reaaou  of  cuatom  knd  precedent,  desire  to  oon- 
timne  the  trade  with  them;  but  the  BHtiufoctory  ui>aratiou  of  American  machinery 
ia  largely  iuUnenclDK  tbe  Japaoese  engiDeure  to  clmnga  tbeir  opinions  and  place 
ordsTB  la  the  llDlted  States.  Americiin  goods  caii  bo  im])urted  into  thin  country 
mure  speedily  than  European  productiom,  vrhich  is  a  recognized  advantage  in  trade. 

Iron  nails  and  pig  iron,  adds  Mr,  Sharp,  were  formerly  sapplied 
chiefly  by  Europe,  but  are  now  largely  imported  Irom  the  United  States, 
1,800,000  pouuda  of  uails  and  1,000,0<H}  pounds  of  pig  irou  being 
imported  from  the  United  States  for  the  first  six  months  of  1897, 
against  200,000  x>onnds  of  ni^ils  and  no  imports  of  pig  iron  for  the  same 
j>eriod  of  1896.  The  trade  in  lumber  is  growing,  and  the  vice-consul 
says  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  future  of  this  commodity  if  those 
lirterested  in  the  mauafacture  give  it  proper  attention.  He  concludes 
by  saying  that  the  balance  of  trade  between  the  United  States  and 
Osaka  and  Hiogo  (Kobe)  is  now  in  favor  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
If  the  efforts  now  beiug  made  for  the  sale  of  goods  continue,  the  trade 
will  increase. 

Consul  Abercrombie,  of  Nagasaki,  speaks  of  the  rapid  increase  in 
the  i)rice  of  hibor  in  Japan  in  the  last  few  years  and  the  correspond- 
ing rise  in  the  price  of  food  stnil's.  Skilled  labor  is  imw  hard  bo  obtain. 
The  cost  of  clothing,  for  instance,  has  increased  50  to  100  per  cent; 
articles  of  food  and  fuel  cost  80  per  cent  more.  The  result  of  the  rise 
in  the  price  of  food  jiroducts  has  been  to  place  in  the  hands  of  farmers 
an  amount  of  ready  money  never  before  imssessed  by  them,  while  the 
increased  demand  for  labor  iu  cities  has  drawn  away  irom  the  farms  a 
large  number  of  laborers.  On  account  of  these  conditions,  the  consul 
thinks  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  a  judicious  canvassing  of  the 
conutry  would  open  a  large  market  for  labor-saving  machinery  {com 
the  United  States,  to  replace  the  primitive  appliances  used  by  the 
Japanese.  Too  much  stress,  he  continues,  can  not  be  laid  apon  the 
Decessity  of  sending  agents  to  study  the  needs  of  the  Japanese.  He 
advises  against  trusting  business  entirely  to  local  firms,  even  theugh 
they  be  reliable.  The  advantages  of  United  States  nianufactares,  he 
says,  have  slowly  but  surely  impressed  the  mind  of  the  Japanese. 
Imports  from  this  country  into  his  consular  district  have  doubled  dar- 
ing the  past  year.  Besides  kerosene  and  raw  cotton,  staple  articles  of 
import,  four  new  lines  have  beeu  introduced — lumber,  wire  nails,  tubes, 
and  pig  iron — as  the  results  of  canvassing  by  special  agents.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  importation  of  condensed  milk,  of  watches  and  clocks, 
has  decreased,  owing  to  the  unreliability  of  the  milk  of  late,  and  to  the 
foct  that  the  Japanese  are  making  clocks  and  watches  cheaper  than 
the  imported  articles.  Textile  fobrics  from  the  United  States  are 
comparatively  unknown  there,  except  for  transshipment  to  Korea.  The 
consul  comments  ou  the  excessive  charges  for  cases,  packing,  etc., 
made  by  United  States  firms,  which  interfere  with  business  in  some 
lines. 

A  report  on  the  trade  of  Formosa,  transmitted  by  Consnl-Greneral 
Hclvor,  of  Kaiiagawa,  shows  that  Great  Britain  has  the  largest  trade 
of  any  European  country  and  that  the  United  States  is  a  very  good 
second — far  ahead  of  Germany.  Flour  and  kerosene  are  the  chief 
imports  from  the  United  States,  $108,000  and  $159,000  worth,  respect- 
ively, having  been  imported  in  1896.  Fearly  all  the  timber  comes  from 
China,  and  there  seems  to  be  an  opening  for  the  Pacific  coast  lumber 
trade. 
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Mr.  Allen,  minister  resideut  and  consul-general  at  Seoul,  gives  the 
following  statement  of  tlie  trade  of  Korea  in  1895  and  18Q6: 
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ThetotaliuiportsofmercliiMidise  were  41,041,000  in  1895  and  t3,265,100 
in  1896.  The  exports  were  91,240,000  in  1896  and  9:^,361,000  in  1896. 
The  chief  articles  of  imiwrt  in  1896  were: 
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The  principal  articles  of  export  were: 
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Gold  dust  was  also  exported  to  the  value  (declared)  of  9095,206. 

The  direct  trade  in  goods  of  United  States  mauiitacture,  says  Mr. 
Allen,  does  not  appear  in  these  tables  clearly,  as  such  goods  mostly  enter 
Korea  firom  Japan.  Materials  for  a  25-mile  railroiid  are  now  being 
import«d  from  the  nnit«d  States,  as  well  as  a  quantity  of  mining 
machinery.  The  import  of  provisions  and  household  goods  is  consid- 
erable. Some  agricultural  implements  have  been  ordered  as  an  ex^Mri- 
meiit.  Gold  mines  are  beiug  opened  by  United  States  capital.  The 
year  1897,  adds  Mr.  Allen,  shows  a  great  increase  in  the  foreign  trade 
of  Korea. 

PERSIA. 

The  control  of  the  Persian  market,  says  Vice-Consul-Gencral  Tyler, 
of  Teheran,  is  eujoyed  by  Kussia,  England,  France,  aud  Austritv  in 
textile  fabrics  and  by  India  and  China  in  tea.  No  statistics  as  to 
trade  are  available,  bat  Kussia  and  England  supply  cotton  goods, 
France  silks  and  fancy  articles,  and  Austria  glassware  and  army  mnui- 
tioDS.  Canned  salmon,  beef,  and  extract  of  beef  are  from  the  United 
States,  thongh  fi'equently  credited  to  other  countries.  Iron  comes  from 
Russia  and  England;  cigarettes,  which  are  rapidly  supplanting  pipes, 
irom  Russia,  Turkey,  Egypt,  England,  and  France.  Shoes  and  small 
vares  come  from  variouB  countries  of  Europe.    In  making  shoes  for 
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the  Persian  market,  says  Mr.  Tyler,  it  is  uecessary  to  take  into  account 
the  habit  of  removing  footwear  at  the  doors  of  dwellingx.  This  is 
impossible  with  laced  or  bnttoned  shoes.  There  is  little  opening  for  the 
Introduction  of  weaving  machinery,  for  Persian  goods  are  valuable 
chiefly  becaase  they  are  made  by  hand.  Bicycles  have  not  yet  found 
&vor  among  the  natives.  Agricultural  implements  are  primitive,  and 
the  people  show  little  disposition  to  change.  8ewing  machines  are 
largely  used  throoghont  the  country,  and  bear  the  names  of  United 
States  manufacturers.  Mr.  Tyler  thinks  that  a  machine  which  would 
do  embroidery  or  faucywork  would  meet  with  a  good  sale.  Kothiog 
appeals  to  the  Persians  as  quickly  as  novelty.  Coal  being  very 
expensive,  the  vice-consnl-general  advises  the  importation  of  ]ietrolenni 
stoves.  He  thinks  they  would  sell  readily,  and  petroleum,  which  comes 
from  Bossia,  is  cheap  and  plentiful.  The  ]>eople,  as  a  rule,  can  not 
afford  expensive  things,  but  if  a  better  article  can  be  supplied  at  the 
same  price  as  one  already  known  to  the  trade,  the  Persian  is  quick  to 
see  the  advantage. 

THE  PHItlPPINB  ISI.A2a>S. 

According  to  a  British  foreign  office  report  (Ko.  I!t.'t2,  annual  series, 
1897),the  total  imports  into  the  islands  iu  1896  were  valued  at  ^10,031,250 
and  the  exjwrts  at  ^20,175,000.  The  trade  with  several  of  the  most 
iiD]>ortaut  countries  (compiled  &om  the  respective  official  statistics]  was ; 
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Abont  13  per  cent  of  the  imports,  says  the  Stateman's  Year-Book, 
come  from  Spain.  Three-fifths  of  the  imports  from  Great  Britain  con- 
sist of  cotton  manafactares  and  yam. 

Details  of  trade  with  the  United  States  during  the  last  two  years  are 
given  by  the  United  States  Treasury  as  follows: 
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It  should  be  noted  that  our  trade  is  really  much  larger  (especially 
in  the  item  of  exports  to  the  islaods)  than  is  indicated  by  the  above 
figures.  Large  qaautities  of  provisions  (flour,  canned  goods,  etc)  are 
sent  to  Hongkong  or  other  ports  for  transsbipmeut,  and  are  credited  to 
those  ports  instead  of  to  Mauila. 

As  to  exports  from  the  islands,  Consul  Williaims,  of  Manila,  says: 


Ernesto  coDttuentiil  Europe  of  lU,  741  lialea;  to  Australia,  3,192  bales;  to  Chiua,  '^ 
ales;  to  Japan,  2,628  bales,  and  to  the  United  States,  133,896  bales— a  total  increase 
of  i5S,iS5  bales,  while  to  Great  Britain,  there  was  a  decrease  of  22,348  boles. 

Thus,  of  increased  abipmeuta  frnm  tbe  Fhiltppines,  those  to  the  United  States  were 
M4  per  cent  greater  than  to  all  other  countries  combined. 

Of  the  tot^  exports  of  hemp  troia  the  Philippines  for  the  ten  years  ended  1897, 
amounting  to  6,526,965  bales  (914,055  tons),  41  per  cent  went  to  the  Uuited  States, 
During  the  same  years,  the  Philippine  Islands  exported  lo  the  United  States  and  to 
Europo  1,682,904  tons  of  sugar,  of  which  875,150  touH  weut  to  the  United  States, 
666,391  tons  to  Great  Brilaiu,  and  41,362  tons  to  continental  Europe ;  ehowing  that  of 
the  total  exports,  more  than  55  par  uent  went  to  the  Uuited  States. 

In  a  report  published  in  Special  Consular  Reports  Highways  of 
Commerce,  Consul  Elliott,  of  Manila,  »ays  that  there  is  but  one  railway 
in  tbe  islands — from  Manila  to  Diigapin,  a  distance  of  123  miles.  It  is 
single  track  and  well  built,  steel  rails  being  used  its  entire  length,  tlie 
bridges  being  of  stone  or  iron,  and  the  station  buildings  substantial. 
English  engines  are  used  which  make  45  miles  per  hour.  The  Govern- 
ment assisted  in  tbe  construction  of  the  road  by  making  yalnable  con- 
cessions of  land  with  right  of  way  its  entire  length,  and  by  giiarauteeiiig 
8  per  cent  per  year  upon  tbe  stock  of  the  road  for  n  period  of  uinety-uiue 
years,  when  it  is  to  become  State  property.  So  far,  iidds  the  cousnl, 
the  road  has  paid  more  than  10  per  cent  per  auunm  to  shareholders. 

Mr.  Klliott  also  states  that  the  Couipafiia  TraUKatlAntica(Maiiila- 
Liverpoolj  maintains  a  monthly  service  to  Europe ;  that  there  are  four 
lines  of  steamers  to  Hongkong,  and  many  local  lines  plying  between 
Manila  and  the  proTioces,  the  largest  having  twenty-eight  steamers  of 
25,000  tonnage. 

Consular  Reports  Ko.  203  (August,  1897)  quotes  from  a  report  pub- 
lished in  the  Bulletin  de  la  Soci^t»5  de  Geographic  Commerciale  (Paris, 
1897,  Vol.  XIX,  So.  4)  tbe  following  description  of  the  industrial  con- 
dition of  the  Philippine  Islands: 

There  are  about  25,000  Enropeaue  resident  in  tbe  islands  (the  total  population  is 
nearly  8,000,000),  of  course  Dot  counting  the  troops.  Some  12,000  are  esUbllshed  iu 
the  capital,  Manila,  the  center  of  the  colonial  govcrument.  English,  Spanish,  and 
German  hoases  ore  enga);ed  in  trade,  :idvancin^  money  to  the  natives  on  their  crops. 
Such  business  methods  involve  risks  and  uecessitate  IiirKo  capital  in  the  heginninc, 
but  the  profits  are  immense.  The  laud  is  fertile  and  productive,  and  lacks  only 
Intelligent  cultivation.  Abaca  (manlla  hemp)  is  one  of  the  chief  uourcos  of  wealth 
of  the  country.  Sugar  cane  does  not  give  as  satisfactory  returns,  owing  largely 
to  the  ignorance  ot  plantorf.  The  uvuraKu  production  is  178,000,000  kilograms 
(175,186.96  tons),  while  that  of  Cuba  is  equal  to  720,000,000  ItiloKrama,  The  su^ar 
goesalnust  entirely  to  Japan,  England,  aud  the  United  States.  It  is  of  poor  quality 
and  very  cheap.  The  cnllivatiou  of  tobai^co  is  one  of  thu  most  important  industries, 
although  it  is  capable  of  much  greater  development.  The  native  coffee,  although  not 
equal  to  the  mocha  or  bourbon  varieties,  has  a  Hue  aroma.  It  goes  chiefly  to  Spain. 
Cocoa  trees  grow  in  abundance,  and  the  oil  is  used  for  lighting  houses  and  streets. 
The  indigo  is  famous  for  its  superior  qualities.  The  inhabitants  are  apathetic  to  a 
degree  that  is  noticeable  even  in  these  countries,  where  everyone  is  averse  to  exer- 
tion. '11)0  women  have  long  and  slender  fingeni,  remarkably  tine  and  sensittve,  and 
well  adapted  to  their  work.  The  hats  and  cigarette  holders  they  make  and  the 
articlesthey  embroider  are  models  of  delicacy.  Cotton  epiuning  and  work  in  bamboo 
ftre  among  the  chief  industries. 
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A  report  from  Mr,  Barrett,  minister  reeident  and  consnl- general  at 
Baagkok,  gives  tbe  importB  at  that  port  in  tbe  year  1896  as  $10,d22,OCO 
gold,  and  tbe  exports  as  $  15,181,000,  Bangkok, he  says,  is  I  heonly  entre- 
p&t  in  the  country,  but  few  people  outside  realize  the  importance  of  the 
city ;  it  is  one  of  the  busiest  in  Asia.  Trade  is  largely  in  tbe  hands  of 
the  Chinese,  althongh  the  English,  Germans,  Danes,  French,  Belgians. 
Americans,  etc.,  have  important  interests.  Mr.  Barrett  thinks  that 
there  are  great  opportunities  for  trade  in  the  conntry,  and  urges  the 
establishment  of  United  States  flrtus.  European  houses  now  control 
the  market,  which  is  prejudicial  to  imports  from  America.  Exporters 
iu  San  Francisco  should  make  arntngements  for  throngb  freight  rates 
with  the  steamship  companies,  to  Bangkok  via  Hongkong.  Thispoli^, 
says  Mr.  Barrett,  is  followed  with  saccess  by  European  exporters.  He 
adds: 

All  these  conntriea— Rnssian  Siberia,  Japan,  Korea,  China,  Siam,  Formosa,  the 
PbilippiDCB,  Java,  Borneo,  Rtraita  Set tlementB— constituting  the  va«t  field  which  I 
have  often  termed  the  "Pacific  opportQuity" — offer  to  the  United  Stateain  general. 


Improved  in  every  way  possilile  before  it  is  too  late,  No  reaMaahle  step  shuald  foil 
to  lie  taken,  no  Btone  let't  unturned,  in  tbo  competition  for  a  fair  share  of  the  trade  of 
the  500,000,000  people  who  dwell  iu  lands  washed  hy  the  same  sea  that  laves  the 
sbure  of  Cailfoniia,  Oregon,  and  Wnshington. 

The  climate,  continues  the  writer,  must  always  be  remembered  in 
selecting  and  packing  goods  for  Siam,  Damp  heat  is  ever  present,  and 
measures  must  betaken  to  protect  articles  export<>d.  The  local  market 
does  not  demand  good  (quality.  N^inety  per  cent  of  the  population 
prefer  to  buy  an  article  new  tliree  times  a  year  than  to  get  one  of  a 
better  quality,  although  it  may  be  more  expensive  in  the  end.  A  large 
proi)ortion  of  the  orders  are  placed  in  Singapore  and  Hongkong,  and 
it  wontd  be  well  for  United  Stutes  exporters  to  have  agents  in  those 
ports.  The  Bangkok  market  ia  fond  of  bright  colors  in  clothing,  and 
of  novelties  of  all  kinds. 

The  customs  records,  says  Mr.  Barrett,  are  so  kept  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  give  a  correct  list  of  imports  from  the  United  States  in  quantity 
and  valiia  Flour  comes  almost  exclusively  from  this  country,  and  the 
demand  could  be  easily  quadrupled  by  poshing  the  market.  It  baa 
been  claimed  that  Sour  would  not  be  popular  in  a  rice  producing  coun- 
try, but  experience  has  proven  the  contrary.  Kerosene  imports  are 
sanering  from  competition  with  oil  from  Sumatra  and  Russia.  Machine 
oil  from  the  United  States  bids  fair  to  control  the  market,  although  tbe 
teade  has  been  recently  started.  The  product  is  of  high  grade,  and  is 
used  iu  the  large  riee  and  saw-mills.  United  States  sewing  machines 
are  always  in  demand.  A  few  lamps  and  tools  are  imported,  but  the 
prices  are  a  little  too  high.  Clocks  and  watches  have  a  good  reputation, 
and  the  cheaper  grades  would  sell  well.  Machinery  for  the  electric 
tramways,  as  well  as  rolling  stock,  has  come  from  America.  Electric 
fans  and  typewriters  have  arrived  in  small  but  increasing  quantities. 
Bicycles  have  not  been  generally  introduced,  but  the  few  that  come  find 
a  fair  market.  Medicines  and  drugs  came  from  the  United  States  in 
larger  quantities  iu  18'J6  than  for  some  years.  Beer  is  also  popular,  and 
ginseng  is  in  demand  among  tbe  large  Chinese  population.  A  few  gray 
shirtings  and  drills  have  come  from  the  United  States  ami  have  met 
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witli  BQccess.  Canned  goods  of  all  varieties  ore  being  introduced,  bat 
are  not  pushed.  There  is  no  reason,  Mr.  Barrett  adds,  why  a  large 
demand  for  nil  products  iu  this  line  should  not  be  created.  Milk  from 
the  United  States  is  easily  in  the  lead,  as  well  as  corned  beef,  oysters, 
salmon,  lobster,  etc.  He  (hiuks  that  butter  and  cheese,  if  properly 
packed,  should  compete  favorably  with  Australian  and  Canadian  prod- 
ucts. Trade  might  also  be  developed  iu  wire  nails,  mining  and  milling 
machinery,  agricultural  implements,  dredging  apparatus,  pumps,  metal 
building  supplies,  wire  (plain  and  barbed),  piece  goods,  bnnting  and-flag 
material,  rubber  goods,  wines  and  brandies,  electrical  supplies,  fancy 
goods,  printing  presses,  leather,  carriage  and  harness  supplies,  and 
novelties  of  all  kinds.  Of  course,  he  adds,  the  competition  of  Europe 
must  be  met  on  such  a  basis  that  the  difference  iu  price  will  not  drive 
the  buyer  away. 

Exports  to  the  United  States  consist  chiefly  of  rice,  pepper,  and  teak; 
bides,  buffalo  horns,  ivory,  ebony,  rosewood,  gum  benjamin,  stioklac, 
rubies,  and  carioB  may  also  be  mentioned. 

Aa  to  the  share  taken  by  other  coantries  in  the  trade  of  Siam,  Mr. 
Barrett  saya  that  cotton  goods  and  yam  come  from  England  and  Switzer- 
land, shirtings  and  drills  from  the  former  country  especially;  cutlery, 
nails,  steel  in  bars,  saws,  and  flies  from  Germany;  corrugated  iron,  yel- 
low metal,  lead,  tin  sheets,  iron  buckets,  etc.,  from  England;  railway 
material  and  machinery  for  rice  mills  from  England  and  Germany ;  india- 
rubber  goods  from  Germany;  soap  in  bars  andperfumery  from  England, 
Germany,  and  France;  lamps  from  Germany;  watches  from  Swit7.er- 
land;  paperfromGhina,  Belgium,  and  Germany;  cementfrom  England; 
paints  and  oils  from  England;  porcelain  and  earthenware  from  China; 
felt  hats  of  common  quality  from  Italy  and  Germany,  better  quality  from 
England  and  Belgium;  Panama  hats  from  France  and  Switzerland; 
preserves  from  England,  France,  and  Germany;  brandy  from  Germany 
and  France;  matches  from  Japan. 

Siam,  concludes  Mr.  Barrett,  provides  a  Held  worthy  of  the  careful 
attention  of  United  States  manufacturers  and  exporters.  Although 
much  progress  has  been  made  and  imports  from  America  have  increased, 
far  stronger  efforts  will  be  required  before  the  United  States  figures 
prominently  and  permanently  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Kingdom. 

The  principal  imports  in  1896  were: 
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Cousal-General  Pratt,  of  Singapore,  gives  ttie  followiDg  figures  as  to 
the  gross  trade  of  the  colony,  deducting  treasure,  iu  1895  and  X896: 


im. 

im. 

•sss 

For  the  first  half  of  1897,  the  imports  amoaiited  to  $48,656,270,  and 
the  exports  to  $39,411,196. 

The  imports  from  the  United  States  in  1896  amouoted  to  $1,046,512, 
au  increase  of  $143,000  over  1895.  The  exports  to  the  Uuited  States 
were  valued  at  $7,630,628,  au  increase  of  $1,370,000  over  the  preceding 
year.  In  spite  of  decreases  in  certain  lines,  says  Mr.  Pratt,  it  is  grati- 
fying to  note  a  decided  improvement  in  the  trade  with  the  United 
States.  The  increase  in  imports  was  in  flour,  carriages,  machinery, 
Inbricating  oils,  and  gas  and  electric- lighting  materials.  The  greatest 
decrease  was  iu  petroleum  and  oilmen's  stores. 

The  chief  articles  imported  into  the  Straits  Settlements  are  cotton 
foodSj  specie,  provisions,  coal,  rice,  hardware  and  cutlery,  twists,  band- 
kerchie:^,  paper,  malt  liquor,  spirits,  tobacco,  flour,  petroleum,  and 
articles  of  European  and  United  States  manufacture. 

Exports  consist  of  gambler,  guttapercha,  coffee,  hides,  rattans,  sago 
flour,  pepper,  tin,  tapioca,  copra,  nutmegs,  canes,  gum  benjamin,  gam 
copal,  gum  dammar,  gambouge,  aticklac,  and  mother  of  pearl  shells. 

During  the  year  1896,  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom  decreased  6} 
per  cent  in  imports  and  13^  per  cent  in  exports.  The  decrease  in 
imports  was  in  cottons,  coal,  bar  and  rod  iron,  and  telegraphic  mate- 
rials. In  the  commerce  with  other  EuropeRO  countries,  imports  rose 
from  Germany,  Belgium,  and  Italy,  and  fell  from  Austria,  France, 
Holland,  and  Bossia.  Exports  to  Holland  declined,  but  increased  to 
other  continental  countries. 

The  percentage  of  trade,  by  countries,  in  1896,  was: 
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la  the  imports  by  classes,  textiles  decreased  over  $1,000,000.  The 
decrease  in  telegraphic  material  is  dut  to  the  extraordinary  quantity 
imported  in  1895.  There  is  a  good  showing  in  manufactured  metals, 
and  miscellaneous  manufactured  show  a  gaiu  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars,  chiefiy  iu  dynamite,  carriages,  bicycles,  cement,  glass,  paints, 
and  paper.  Coal  and  peti-oleam  between  them  account  for  a  decline  in 
import  value  of  half  a  million  dollars. 

The  marked  increase  in  the  importation  of  United  States  machinery, 
■ays  Mr.  Pratt,  is  to  be  attributed  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  docks, 
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etc.,  have  beeD  induced  to  procure  their  electric  plant  from  the  United 
States.  There  ■will  be  an  opportunity  for  more  machinery  in  the  open- 
ing of  projected  railways  and  the  development  of  mines  in  the  interior. 
To  Bnccessfally  compete  in  this  or  any  other  market  of  the  Far  East, 
says  the  consul-general,  United  States  manufacturers  should  have  a 
permanent  exhibit  established  at  a  ceutral  distributing  point,  snch  as 
Singapore.  Articles  in  which  the  United  States  coold  sacceesfully 
compete  with  European  manufacturers  are: 

Machinery,  esi>ecially  electric,  for  lighting  and  mining  purposes. 

Bicycles,  if  made  more  after  the  English  model,  there  being,  for  some 
reason,  objection  to  wooden  tires. 

Cutlery  and  hardware,  clocks  aud  watches,  condensed  milk,  batter 
and  cheese,  all  of  which  are  now  imported  only  to  a  limited  extent. 

Cotton  goods,  especially  prints,  designed  to  suit  the  native  taste. 

TUBKBT  nf  ASIA. 

ASIA  MTNOB. 

Consul  Bergholz  says  that  the  imports  into  Grzerum  in  1896  amounted 
to  $812,671,  and  the  exports  to  $712,000.  Of  the  imports,  $11,850  were 
trom  the  United  States,  $150,700  from  Persia,  and  $650,121  &om  Europe. 
From  the  United  States,  the  imports  were:  Calico,  $5,600 ;  drags,  $300; 
bair-catting  machines,  $50;  lamps,  $300;  petroleum,  $400;  paper,  $300; 
sewing  machines,  $800;  rubber  shoes,  $800;  watches,  $1,800,  and  sun- 
dries, $1,500,  The  total  imports  from  the  United  States  were  over 
$7,000  more  than  iu  1895,  which  increase,  says  the  consul,  is  due  to 
goods  purchased  by  a  leading  merchant  of  the  city,  who  mode  a  busi- 
ness trip  to  the  United  States  to  establish  trade  relations.  His  par- 
chases,  though  insignificant  from  a  western  point  of  view,  were  large 
for  Turkey. 

Of  the  imports  from  Europe,  England  furnished  $316,295;  France, 
$71,776;  Germany,  $52,750:  Baasia,  $109,340;  Austria,  $62,870;  Italy, 
$27,950;  Belgium,  $9,140. 

The  exports  in  detail  were:  Furs,  valued  at  $12,000,  to  France  aud 
Russia;  hides  and  skins,  $44,000,  to  France  and  Bussia ;  linseed,  $26,400, 
to  France;  sheep  and  goat  casings,  $8,000,  to  Germany.  Cattle  consti- 
tuted the  most  important  item  of  export  to  other  provinces  of  the 
Empire. 

The  imports  that  show  the  principal  gain  over  1895  are  calico  prints, 
thread,  linen,  coffee,  iron,  and  goods  from  Manchester. 

Erzerum,  says  Mr.  Bergholtz,  is  the  principal  city  of  eastern  Turkey 
and  not  only  supplies  the  towns  in  the  neighborhood,  but  is  the  depot 
for  Persia  and  the  cities  and  towns  of  lower  eastern  Turkey.  Practi- 
cally all  the  business  is  done  through  Constantinople.  Five  years  ago, 
the  imports  of  the  United  States  amounted  to  over  $100,000,  but  with 
the  introduction  of  Russian  petroleum  and  the  withdrawal  of  the 
United  States  product  from  the  market,  the  imports  have  fallen  to  the 
present  low  figure.  At  the  same  time,  adds  the  consul,  owing  to 
the  bad  quality  and  unpleasant  odor  of  the  Russian  oil,  only  those  who 
could  not  aftbrd  the  American  product  would  buy  the  other,  were  the 
United  States  again  to  enter  the  field.  Other  articles  in  which  the  con- 
sul thinks  the  United  States  could  compete  with  Europe  are  knives, 
locks,  nails,  razors,  shovels,  lamps,  leather,  scythes,  writing  paper,  tin 
in  sheets,  calico,  prints,  linen,  mnsliu,  and  thread. 

YiceConsul  Hiimer,  of  Bagdad,  in  a  letter  dated  December  2, 1897, 
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addressed  to  a  United  States  firm,  inclosea  a  copy  of  a  letter  from 
John  A.  Aiuslie,  an  AmericaiL  miHSionary  at  Mossonl,  as  follows: 

Allow  m«  to  mentioa  »  matter  whicb  conoema  tbe  good  name  of  American  mer- 
ebandiae.  KeroseDe  oil  is  broaght  here  in  cans  that  ate  marked  us  Standard  00 
Company,  bat  the  oil  is  of  a  very  poor  qnalitj.  It  wonld  sQem  that  somewheie  en 
nmte  the  oil  has  been  changed.  In  this  waj,  a  bad  name  ia  giren  to  Amorioan  oil  in 
thia  market. 

Ck>iiBal  Madden,  of  Smyrna,  gives  the  following  table  of  exports  and 
imports,  which,  he  says,  although  not  exact,  represent  the  average  for 
several  years  past : 
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The  coDsnl  says  that  modern  agricultural  implements  are  being  slowly 
introdQc«d  into  the  coantry,  forty  twine  binders  having  been  sold  In 
Uie  valley  of  the  Meander  alone  during  the  season.  Nearly  all  the 
machinery,  tools,  etc.,  of  this  class  are  front  the  United  States,  except 
the  thrashers,  which  are  objected  to  on  the  ground  that  they  break  up 
the  straw  too  much.  Apart  fcom  agricaltnral  machinery,  he  continues, 
little  progress  has  been  made  in  the  introduction  of  United  States 
articles,  which  is  due  partly  to  lack  of  properly  directed  effort  on  the  part 
of  tbe  manufacturers,  partly  to  poor  transportation  facilities,  etc.  The 
bicycle  is  being  largely  introduced,  chiefly  from  England,  although  one 
consignment  of  United  States  wheels  was  sold  immediately  upon  arrival 
and  orders  have  been  sent  for  more. 


Consul  Washington,  of  Alesandretta,  gives  the  total  exports  for  the 
year  18i)6-97  as  $3,633,987  and  the  importe  as  $6,034,242.  England 
and  provinces  furnished  $1,912,000  of  the  imports;  France,  $399,600; 
Italy,  $92,600;  Auslafia-Hungary,  $818,900;  Russia,  $07,000;  Belgium, 
$21fi,700;Gennany,$26,400;  Turkey,$l,029,600;  Egypt,$491,600.  Over 
halfoftheexportswentto  Turkey  and  Egypt.  France  received  $677,900; 
England,  $180,900,  and  the  United  States  $387,600.  In  spite  of  the 
internal  disturbances,  says  the  consul,  which  have  seriously  affected 
commerce,  exports  to  the  United  States  have  not  been  affected.  They 
conalat  almost  entirely  of  wool  and  licorice  root.  It  will  bo  observed, 
he  adds,  that  abont  one-third  of  the  imports  and  one-flfth  of  the  exports 
represent  trade  relations  within  the  country.  Although  Alexandretta  is 
a  sm^l  place,  it  is  the  entrepdt  for  a  very  large  district,  tbe  two  nearest 
provinces  containing  over  1,300,000  people.  Oonsolar  Agent  Viterbo,  of 
Heralne,  reports  a  large  field  for  the  sale  of  agricultural  implements 
fW>in  the  United  States.  Mowing  machines  and  harvesters  have  already 
been  introduced  through  European  agencies.  Cotton  planters,  plows, 
caltiyatora,  harvesters,  and  binders,  are  wanted,  and  especially  small 
thrashers  (tiand  or  horse  power)  of  from  1  to  2  tons  of  grain  daily  capac- 
ity, provided  the  machine  delivers  the  straw  completely  broken  and  fit 
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for  feeding  stock.  There  is  a  great  detnaad,  continues  Mr.  Yiterbo,  for 
tbts  last  article,  bnt  anfortunately,  none  of  the  machines  offered  has 
given  complete  satisfaction. 

Consul  Doyle,  of  Beirftt,  gives  the  imi>ort3  for  the  year  ending  Jnne  30, 
1897,  as  $7,464,000  and  the  exports  as  $5,028,800.  The  imports  from 
tlie  United  States  ^ere  valued  at  $47,540  and  the  exports  at  |106,732. 
Sewing  machines  were  imported  from  the  United  States  to  the  value  of 
$3S,200,  The  chief  article  of  export  was  nnwashed  wool.  Mr.  Doyle 
believes  that  better  goods,  in  many  lines,  conld  be  furnished  by  the 
United  States  than  by  Europe,  and  at  lower  prices.  This  is  eHpecially 
true  of  cotton  goods  of  the  higher  grades,  crockery,  plated  ware,  clocks, 
mechanics'  tools,  notions,  and  household  furniture.  There  ought  to  be 
ft  good  market  for  saddles  and  horse  trappings,  he  says,  if  the  people 
could  be  induced  to  change  the  fashion  of  those  now  in  use.  A  con- 
certed effort  on  the  part  of  United  States  exporters  should  bo  made: 
cheap  freight  rates  obtained,  and  a  commercial  agency  established  and 
placed  in  charge  of  a  capable  man.  It  wonld  not  be  necessary,  thinks 
the  consul,  for  the  agent  to  know  French,  as  excellent  interpreters  can 
be  obtained  at  a  very  moderate  cost.  The  Italians  have  sacb  an  agency, 
and  the  results  have  been  good.  Mr.  Doyle  says  it  might  be  a  good 
plan  to  charter  a  vessel  and  equip  it  aa  a  floating  exhibition,  to  touch 
at  various  Mediterranean  ports.  This  would  be  a  convenient  and  com- 
paratively inexpensive  method  of  bringing  United  States  products 
before  the  consumers. 

The  general  trade  of  Syria,  he  continues,  is  steadily  increasing.  The 
openingof  therailway  to  Damascus  has  made  accessible  a  large  stretch 
of  populous  conntry. 

Palestine.— Ooosnl  Wallace,  of  .lerusalem,  gives  the  following  list  of 
the  principal  articles  of  import: 


Artkleo. 

1    Valoe, 

Arllt^ln. 

V.lne. 
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*l<ia.0OD 

S^ODO 
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Coal  comes  from  England,  Belgium,  and  France;  medicines  from 
France,  Germany,  and  England;  glass  and  hardware  from  Germany, 
Austria,  and  England;  cottons  and  woolens  ftom  England,  Austria, 
and  Egypt;  silk  goods  from  Austria,  Egypt,  and  Turkey;  paper  from 
Anstria,  France,  and  Germany;  petroleum  from  Kussia;  wood  from 
Austria,  Bonmania,  and  Turkey;  flour  from  Bussla  and  Austria.  The 
consul  thinks  that  fiour  and  potatoes  might  be  imported  from  the  United 
States.  Flour,  he  says,  is  now  selling  in  the  Jerusalem  market  at  |5.30 
per  barrel  and  potatoes  at  $1^  per  bushel.  He  continues: 
cotton  goods, 

b-«"PI  , 

e  certainly  of  better  quality 


Tlie  three  orticlefi  of  lari^est  impoTtatian,  via, 
of  kcroeene,  aod  wood  bud  timber,  could  be  sui 
producers.    The  rotten  producto  of  Americnn  li 


ifullj-  supplied  by  United  States 
I  are  certainly  of  better  qua'"'~ 
tlian  those  imported  by  Xastria,  EKyP'l^i  °^  England.     Ccittou  sheetings  retail  her 


ftom  12  centH  to  26  cent*  per  ynrd  in  2  to  2}  yard  nidtlis.  Shirtings  abont  36  inches 
in  width  retail  at  from  5  cents  to  20  cents  per  yard.  It  ia  difficult  to  obtain  the  coat 
at  wholesale.  The  wood  anil  timber  now  to  be  hod  in  the  Jerusalem  or  Jaffa  markets 
ftre  of  decidedly  inferior  nnnlitiee.  Within  the  last  year,  an  eDterprising  firm  here 
has  imported  two  small  shipmeDU  of  yellow  pine  from  the  United  States.  This  wood 
has  conmanded  a  very  goo<l  price  nnd  has  beMi  iinlTeraally  admired. 
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Uuder  present  boBineaa  conditiotm.  It  ia  iiot  lifcelv  that  AmericAii  keroseno  will  be 
imported.  By  some  arraneemeDt,  the  teason  for  Whioh  I  csan  only  infer,  thelinssisn 
ftrticle  hfts  fbll  control  of  the  market.  This  is  not  beoanse  it  is  ae  good  as  United 
Btat«s  illnminatlDK  oil,  for  it  Is  oertainly  poorer:  nor  i«  it  becanse  of  its  being 
cbeaper,  for  it  commauOB  a  price  ranging  from  )1.40  to  $1.60  per  tin  of  6  gallons. 
UDtil  ffitbin  a  few  fears,  American  kerosene  conld  alvaja  be  had  and  was  much 
preferred. 

Furnitnre  mannfactnrete  might  find  a  market  here  for  some  of  their  prodncta. 
There  is  no  good  fomitare  of  anv  kind  to  be  had  here.  The  imported  articles  itj  this 
line  nro  very  inferior,  and  wonld  find  no  sale  if  there  were  nn^tuing  to  compete  with 
them.  What  now  comas  is  mostly  from  Anatria.  The  native  artisans  pretend  to 
make  famltnra,  hut  their  ideas  and  methods  of  eieontion  are  so  erode  and  their 
prices  bo  exorbitant  that  the  import  of  good  furnitnre  at  reasonable  rated  woald 
leave  them  nothing  to  do. 

Lumber  in  the  form  of  doors  and  window  frames  wonld  also  find  ready  sale  here, 
as  tho  domostic  products  are  crude'  and  very  expensive.  In  the  matter  of  email  tools, 
SDch  aa  are  naed  by  carpenters,  stoneoutters,  blacksmiths,  and  artisana  K'"l'>'^lly> 
United  States  manufactures  could  certainly  compete  snccesBfiilly.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion as  to  the  great  superiority  of  these  tools  aa  made  in  the  United  StatiM.  The 
sole  qnestion  is  as  to  price,,  and  the  only  way  to  answer  this  would  be  for  suioo  eiitei- 

S rising  firm  to  send  a  sample  shipment  to  some  reliable  dealer  tu  these  goods.  One 
emsAlcm  firm  U  now  importing,  through  a  Hsmbnrg  firm,  tool  handles  manofac- 
tnnd  In  the  United  States,  and  a  few  small  tools. 

Americaji  canned  goods  can  he  fonnd  in  nearly  alt  the  grocery  stores,  but  come 
through  English  and  Oernian  exporters. 

Tlie  exports,  saya  Mr.  Wallace,  are  approximately  as  follows : 
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Onaga  and  lemom 

Barepe  and  TJolted  SUtea. 
England. 

AUSTRALASIA  AfiTD  POLYNESIA. 

Tbe  foUowiug  tables,  shofring  the  trade  of  the  United  States  with 
Anatralasia,  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  other  groups  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  daring  the  fiscal  years  1888  to  1897,  inclusive,  are  taken  IVom 
the  Statistical  Abstract,  published  by  the  United  States  Treasnry: 
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Merciandlte  imported  into  and  exported  from  the  Umted  Stalei,  ele. — Continned. 
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AVSTBALASIA. 


Atr8TBAL4SIA. 

NEIV  SOUTH  IV ALES. 


OoubqI  Bell,  of  Sydney,  says  that  the  imports  of  mercbandiBe  in  1890 
were  »87,863,000,  an  increase  of  $2(1,000,000  over  1«95.  Tbe  exports 
Tere  $92,870,000,  an  increase  of  about  $1,500,000.  A  couiparison  of 
trade  for  the  last  three  years  shows  tliat  commerce  with  Germany  has 
increased  16  per  cent  and  with  France  20  per  cent.  Trade  with  Bel- 
gium has  declined,  bnt  imports  from  the  United  States,  dedacting  tbe 
entire  imports  of  wheat  and  flour,  which  were  abnormal,  still  show  a 
net  increase  of  over  54  per  cent  in  the  regular  staple  lines.  With  the 
proper  skill  and  energy,  Consul  Bell  thiuks  that  the  United  States  is 
assured  of  an  excellent  trade  in  Australia.  In  several  articles,  imports 
could  be  greatly  increased.    He  says: 

Oar  Iraile  Id  agricnltural  iraplementa,  bioyeles,  and  dmgs  -nil!  giow  with  average 
biufiieM  effort,  wbile  in  boote  aod  shoee,  liardware,  paper  uooda,  machinoiy,  dressed 
inmber,  and  blgh-clasa  coDfectionery,  the  trade  ciin  be  vastlv  increuited.  Then  I  see 
no  reason  wbj  onr  faruitare  shonld  not  larsely  take  the  place  of  Anstrian,  as  it  is 
more  Bhowy  ami  Bnperior  in  many  ways,  aud  with  tact  and  energy,  it  can  be  shown 
to  better  harmonize  with  Anstralian  taste.  Further,  as  the  United  States  Is  pro- 
dncloe  iron  and  steel  of  -vfirioue  kinds  more  cheaply  thiin  is  any  other  oonntry,  we 
should  grndnally  increase  onr  Anetraliaii  trade  in  those  lines.     •     '     • 

1  want  to  impress  again  upon  tny  conQtrynien  the  fact  that  Australia's  market  is  a 

K  wing  one;  tbattbeAnHtralianH  are  theraust  commercial  people  on  the  globe,  and  that 
erican  lirms  operating  tbrongli  the  proper  ag(<Dciea,  furnishing  proper  goods,  kept 
nptoslandard,  and  packed  and  delivered  as  per  contract,  may  feel  secure  in  aproHt- 
atile  bneinesB  for  the  future.  Another  tbioK  must  not  be  forgotten,  and  that  is,  the 
bnyet  is  the  party  who  must  bo  the  flnaljaoge  of  the  article  sent  to  the  market,  for 
n«  eloquence  will  persuade  the  conservative  Britisher  to  bny  what  be  has  not  already 
decided  that  ho  wants.  Tbe  American  wants  a  new  thin;;,  tbe  Britisher  wants  a 
-toied  thing.  •  •  •  American  boots  are  growing  in  favor  in  Sydney,  because,  for 
»  fen  yean,  the  people  hare  been  confronted  witb  them  in  many  shop  windows.  In 
ft  British  country,  trade  can  not  be  forced  or  "boomed;"  It  mnst  be  built. 

Consul  Brown,  of  Zfewcastle,  speaks  of  the  increase  in  importation  of 
United  States  bicycles.  A  year  ago,  he  says,  very  few  were  on  the 
market,  a  prejudice  having  been  created  against  wheels  from  America 
by  the  introduction  of  a  number  of  low-grade  Canadian  wheels,  which 
Boon  went  to  pieces.  High-class  bioyoles  from  the  United  States  are 
now  being  imported  and  give  satisfaction. 


NEW  ZBALANB. 

Consul  Dillingham,  of  Auckland,  gives  tlie  imports  in  1896  as 
$33,523,000  and  the  exports  as  $15,024,000.  It  is  gratifying,  he  says, 
to  be  able  to  state  that  the  United  States  is  the  largest  customer  of 
New  Zealand  among  "foreign"  (i.e.  non  British)  countries,  the  exports 
being  $1,599,000  and  imports  $2,394,000.  The  imports  from  the  United 
States  in  1895  were  $1,868,000  and  the  exports  $1,530,000.  Tobacco 
and  kerosene  represent  about  one-third  of  the  total  imports.  Next  in 
importance  are  machinery,  tools,  hardware,  and  barbed  wire,  the  valne 
of  which  together  was  $508,000;  printing  paper  was  imported  to  the 
value  of  $104,900;  patent  medicines 'amounted  to  $75,700;  fish  to 
$56,000,  and  bicycles  to  $71,800.  In  imports  from  the  United  States, 
the  principal  gain  was  in  bicycles,  apparel,  shoes,  canvas,  canned  fish, 
fruit,  glassware,  iron,  and  barbed  wire,  dental  and  surgical  instmments, 
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leather,  agricnltiiral  m^ohiDery,  gas  engjues,  miDiog  machinery,  wool- 
TTorking  machinery,  patent  medicinea,  typewriters,  printing  paper, 
eaasage  skins,  tobacco,  watches,  turpentine,  wooden  ware,  and  tools. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

Oonsalar  Agent  Marphy  sends  from  Adelaide  the  following  state- 
ment of  the  trade  of  South  Australia  iu  1895,  lat^  figures  not  being 
available : 


The  decrease  of  over  $3,000,000  in  imports  is  more  than  covered,  says 
Mr.  Marphy,  by  the  falling  off  in  two  lines — silver  ore  and  wool.  The 
decrease  in  exports  is  attributable  to  wheat,  the  export  of  which  waa 
$1,440,000  less  in  1S05  than  iu  1S94.  As  to  the  trade  by  countries,  Mr. 
Marphy  says : 

Of  conntriea  oaUide  the  Anatralian  colonies,  the  United  Kingdom  is  by  far  the 
largest  consumer  of  the  products  of  the  colony,  and  on  the  other  hand,  purchases 
ore  made  more  exclusively  ft'om  England  than  fvoni  nny  other  oountry.  Oermany,  of 
lat«  years,  has  been  buying  in  increased  quiuititieB,  and  the  imports  from  that 
country  have  been  proportionately  angmeuted.  Direct  exports  to  the  United  States 
are  inaignificant,  and  imports  therefrom,  except  in  lines  that  can  be  had  nowhere 
else,  are  on  a  very  limited  scale.  The  total  iinports  from  the  United  States  In  1896 
amoonted  to  $1,I&4,110;  and  of  this  amount, 3828,480  was  accounted  for  by  three 
lines,  tobacco,  kerosene,  and  timber,  aud  much  of  the  Intter,  though  shipped  from 
United  States  ports,  undoubtedly  came  from  Canada.  Thus  only  9325,630  is  loft  to 
represent  ttie  general  trade  of  the  country  with  the  United  States.  I  am  aware  that 
perhaps  considerable  quantities  of  American  goods,  through  being  shipped  from 
English  ports,  appear  in  the  customs  list  of  imports  as  of  British  niauufactare.  The 
amount,  of  course,  ean  uot  be  estimated  with  auy  dugree  of  exHOtness.  It  would  not, 
I  should  say,  more  than  counterbalance  the  Cauadiiin  timber.  In  the  same  way,  more 
produce  fiuds  its  way  to  the  United  States  than  appears  iu  the  Statistical  Kegieter. 
Wool,  kangaroo  skins,  and  encalyptos  oi!  may  bo  especially  referred  to  in  this  regard. 
Bnt  the  great  point  is  that  these  goods  are  actually  sold  to  other  conutrtes,  ana  the 
retnm  trade  is  lost  to  American  sellera.  Were  there  a  direct  line  of  steamers  tradine 
between,  say,  New  York  and  the  large  Aastrqli an  towns, a  remoneratiTe  trade  voold 
result.  The  German  and  French  Governments  heavily  subsidize  the  lines  of  ateamera 
trading  between  their  ports  and  those  of  Australasia,  and  their  trade  prograsBBa 
Bteadilj' ;  American  trade  will  be  unimportant  until  something  of  this  soli  becomes 
an  accomplished  fact.  ■  '  •  xhe  colony  is  practically  dependent  upon  other 
countries  for  everything  bnt  its  food  supplies. 

Referring  to  a  report  made  by  the  collector  of  customs,  Mr.  Stephens, 
comparing  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  with  that  of  other  conntries,  the 
consular  agent  says: 

'Whent>ver  Mr,  Stephens  refers  to  goods  of  American  manufactfire,  he  does  so  In 
temis  of  nnatinted  commendation.  Other  nations  acem  to  rely  on  inferior  gooda 
sold  rery  cheaply  in  their  endeavors  to  seoure  a  share  of  Australian  trade.  They 
beat  the  Englishman  in  price  alone,  and  will  presently  lose  their  trade  when  the 
British  manufacturer  learns  to  be  content  with  a  smaller  prodt.  With  the  American, 
it  is  different.  He  rivals  the  Englishman  iu  quality  of  goods,  offers  them  at  lower 
pricHH,  produces  a  more  attr;ictive  article  generally,  and  is  greatly  in  advance  of  him 
In  tlie  mode  of  sending  bis  goods  to  market,  a  factor  by  no  means  to  bo  lightly 
esteemed.  Moreover,  his  gooda  are  popular  and  easily  aold.  In  spite  of  all  this,  be 
sella  very  little,  simply  because  nations  must  perforce  buy  where  they  aell,  and  the 
American,  up  to  dat«,  has  done  very  little  buying  from  Australia,  llie  remedy  1  have 
already  indicated.  A  direct  line  of  eteamera  trading  between  American  and  Aus- 
tralian ports  will  lind  a  large  and  remunerative  trade  awaiting  them,  and  If  they  do 
not  come  to  the  market,  the  trade  will  go  to  otbers. 


AUSTRALASIA. 


The  fbllowinfr  table  vill  show  the  trade  of  South  Aastralia  with  the 
principal  countries  in  1894  and  1896; 
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Consnl-Oeueral  Uaratta^  of  Melbourne,  gives  the  imports  of  the  colony 
in  1806  as  $70,831,000  and  the  exports  as  $09,097,000,  showiiig  an 
increase  of  $10,000,000  in  imports  over  1895,  and  a  decrease  of 
$1,000,000  in  exports.  The  bulk  of  the  trade  (apart  f^om  that  with  the 
Australasian  colonies)  was  with  Great  Britain,  imports  amonntiug  to 
$28,826,000  and  exports  to  $32,625,000.  The  United  States  followed, 
imports  being  $2,527,000  and  exports  $2,530,000.  Then  came  Ger- 
many; imports  $3,286,000,  exports  $2,138,000.  The  imports  from 
France  amounted  to  $807,000  and  the  exports  to  $3,563,000.  The 
imports  from  Belginm  were  $664,237  and  tlie  exports  $1,327,000. 

A  marked  increase,  says  the  consul-general,  iu  both  imports  from 
snd  exports  to  the  United  States  is  shown  in  the  returns  for  the  year. 
The  demand  for  American  boots,  bicycles,  timber,  machinery,  and 
liardware  has  grown.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind,  he  says,  that 
the  consumption  of  United  States  goods  in  this  colony  is  really  mach 
greater  than  shown,  since  they  come  via  other  eonutries.  Tobacco  is 
an  instance  of  this.  Nine-tenths  of  the  tobacco  consumed  in  Victoria 
is  American,  but  oat  of  the  total  of  $773,000,  England  is  credited 
with  $746,000.  A  fair  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  imports  from  the 
United  St«t«s  into  the  colony,  he  thinks,  would  be  from  $3,500,000  to 
$1,000,000,    Among  the  chief  imports  from  America  were: 
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COUUEKCUL   RELATIONS. 


POLTNE8IA. 


Daring  tbe  six  montbs  ended  Jane  30,  1897,  says  Oonsal-General 
Haywood,  of  Eonolalu,  there  was  a  cousideraMe  decrease  io  the  ex- 
ports as  compared  with  the  same  period  of  1896,  while  the  imports 
increased  over  $750,000.  The  total  exports  for  the  six  months  were 
tll,282,571,  against  (12,258,574  in  1896;  the  imports  were  $3,908,489, 
agaiust  93,115,826  in  the  first  Six  months  of  1896.  The  increase  in 
imports  came  almost  entirely  from  the  United  States. 

To  consider  imports  and  exports  for  fractious  of  a  year,  continoes 
the  consul-general,  is  not  satisfactory,  for  the  reason  that  a  coontry 
may  have  one  great  product,  which  is  all  exported  in  a  few  months, 
while  her  imports  cover  the  whole  year.  This  is  the  case  with  Hawaii. 
From  the  above  figures,  it  wonld  appear  that  she  exported  three  times 
as  much  as  she  imported.  A  reference  to  last  year's  figures  will  show 
that  the  exports  are  abont  doable  the  imports. 

The  trade  for  the  last  two  years,  according  to  Commercial  Relations, 
1895-96,  was: 
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The  exirorts  for  the  first  six  months  of  1897,  says  Mr.  Haywood,  were 
divided  as  follows :  United  States,  $11,260,705,  a  decrease  of  $972,585  as 
compared  with  the  first  six  months  of  1896;  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
$8,070,  an  increase  of  $68>  over  the  same  period  of  last  year;  Canada, 
$12,922,  a  decrease  of  $3,016;  China,  noue,  a  decrease  of  $1,959;  Pacific 
Isles,  $872,  an  increase  of  $872. 

The  imports  for  the  same  period  were : 
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The  chief  exports  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands  for  the  six  months 
were:  Sagar,  $11,021,352;  rice,  $87,378;  bananas,  $44,062;  coffee, 
$36,121;  wool,  $40,119;  hides,  $8,970.  Of  these  exports  the  Pacific 
ports  of  the  United  States  received  61.50  per  cent;  the  Atlantic  ports 
38.32  per  cent;  Australia  and  New  Zealand  0.07  per  cent,  and  Can- 
ada 0.11  per  cent. 

At  present,  says  the  consul-general,  Hawaii  has  to  import  almost 
everything  she  uses,  having  been  heretofore  entirely  taken  np  with 
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the  nusing  of  Bngar,  tbe  entire  crop  of  which  goes  to  the  United  States. 
The  latter  coantry  in  1896  took  99.64  per  ceDt  of  her  exports  and  sold 
her  76.27  per  cent  of  all  imports.  (The  proportion  is  even  larger  in  the 
first  six  months  of  1S97.}  The  desire  is,  continues  Mr.  Haywood,  that 
everything  should  come  from  the  United  States,  and  it  ia  believed  by 
a  great  number  that  shonld  the  islands  become  a  part  of  the  United 
States  over  95  per  cent  of  all  the  imports  wonld  be  the  growth,  prod- 
uct, or  manufacture  of  the  United  States,  "  The  reason  more  goods 
are  not  bought  from  us,"  he  says,  "  is  because  the  tariff  averages  only 
10  per  cent,  whiob  is  not  discrimination  enough  on  some  articles.  If 
the  American  tariff  were  in  force  here,  about  $500,000  worth  of  imports 
which  are  now  by  law  free,  and  which  are  boaght  in  conntries  other 
than  the  United  States,  would  be  bought  from  us.  Fertilizers  and  coal 
alone,  which  are  free,  amonnted  to  t466,319  in  1896." 

Mr.  Haywood  wishes  to  call  especial  attention  to  the  fact  that  mer- 
chandise from  the  United  States,  to  be  entitled  to  exemption  irom  duties 
according  to  treaty,  must  be  accompanied  by  Hawaiian  consular  certif- 
icate that  the  articles  are  the  produce  of  the  United  States.  Importers 
are  required  to  identify  each  case  with  its  contents  in  making  entry  at 
the  cnstom-honse.  "  I  am  told  by  the  collector-general  of  customs," 
he  continues,  "  that  they  have  great  trouble  with  goods  coming  from 
the  United  States,  because  our  exporters  do  not  properly  mark  the 
packages  so  as  to  enable  the  customs  inspectors  to  pass  the  goods. 
Failure  to  properly  identify  the  packages  necessitates  the  openiDg  of 
the  cases  to  ascertain  their  contents.  This  oversight,  I  am  told,  never 
happens  with  goods  coming  from  England  and  Qermany.  Our  exporters 
mnst  be  careful  about  this,  because  oftentimes  the  extra  expense  and 
anuoyance  will  be  sufficient  to  induce  merchants  to  place  their  orders 
elsewhere." 


Statistics  sent  by  Commercial  Agent  Morris,  of  Levaka,  show  that 
imports  into  F^i  in  1896  were  91,178,600  and  exports  $2,105,700.  The 
trade  with  the  principal  countries  was: 
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It  wUl  be  seen,  says  Mr.  Morris,  that  the  trade  of  this  group  of  islauds 
is  aecond  only  to  that  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  aboat  $11,000  direct  from  the  United  States,  the  balance  of  trade 
is  with  British  provinces  and  surrounding  islands.  Since  a  direct  line 
has  been  estoblished  from  Yancouver  to  these  islands,  they  are  worthy 
of  tbe  attention  of  United  States  exporters.  The  most  important  article 
imported  from  the  United  States,  he  continues,  is  kerosene;  in  fact,  all 
that  is  consumed  in  the  Pacific  islands  is  ol^  American  origin.  The 
import  of  this  article  seems  to  be  steadily  on  the  increase,  as  the  natives 
find  it  a  necessity.  Flour  is  also  imported  largely  from  the  Uuited 
States,  amounting  at  times  to  over  100  tons  a  month.  The  writer 
oontinnes : 

other  lines  of  American  gooda  imported,  bucL  as  oanned  and  dried  fruits,  aatmed 
fisli,  salmon,  lobeten,  oyiitwe,  etc.,  have  been  staodard  artiolaa  of  import  hen  for 
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man;  yean,  and  are  well  known  to  both  whites  and  uativM  aa  being  the  bMt  of 
their  kind.  •  •  ■  x  would  call  the  atleution  of  shippers  of  dried  trait  to  the  fact 
that  it  slioDid  be  piiuked  in  air-tight  tins  of  ationt  T  poonds  weight  each.  Aniiiaber 
of  this  ooiild  tlieti  be  packed  in  Blrong  wooden  cases  as  outside  covers.  Hitherto, 
this  lino  hoij  been  eent  here  in  woi>den  boxes  and  small  barrels,  which  are  eqaall  j 
objectionable,  aa  the  dampness  and  tropical  heat,  together  with  the  nnineroaslosec^ 
soon  destroy  all  dried  i^ait  and  miike  it  unsalable.  This,  of  course,  greatJy  limits 
the  sale  of  what  wonid  otherwise  dnd  a  very  Kood  market  in  these  iBlands. 

Anotherarticleof  United  States  production  has,  within  the  last  year,  begun  to  find 
a  market  liere— boots  and  shoes.  Ihey  seem  to  give  general  satisfaction,  both  as  to 
quality,  price,  and  ftnlsb.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  printed  statisticsof  trade  that  the 
imports  &om  all  countries,  of  boots  and  shoes,  amounted  in  16S6  to  $19,414.  •  •  • 
An  etTort  should  be  made  to  secure  the  trade  of  these  talandi.  What  is  wanted  is  a 
good  article  nt  a  reasonable  price. 

United  States  textile  fabrics  are  practically  nnknown ;  the  few  lines  that  have 
reached  here  at  odd  ttnies  have  been  ackuowledsod  of  good  quality,  but  the  prices 
have  been  too  high  to  suit  this  market,  which  is  chiefly  for  natives.  The  demand  is 
for  cheap,  bright- colored  materials,  with  special  desiguH  and  frequent  changes.  1 
think  tliat  tbe  little  trade  done  with  the  United  States  in  these  lines  is  due  to  the 
want  of  effort  on  tlie  part  of  our  mannfocturera  to  introduce  their  goods  by  sending 
siunpks  and  quoting  prices.  Some  of  the  large  houses  in  the  Australian  colonies 
send  commercial  travelers  to  I'lji,  where  they  engage  rooms  to  display  their  goods 
at  tbe  principal  centers  of  trade— Suva  and  Levnka.  Samplea  of  goods  and  ijoota- 
lions  of  prices,  if  sent  to  thin  consulate,  v  ould  be  banded  by  me  to  the  principal 
merchants  here  and  might  result  in  business. 

NEW  CALEZtONLA. 

The  total  imports  in  1896,  says  Actiug  Vice  Commercial  Agent  Reich- 
enbacb,  of  Noumt-a,  were  $1,774,172;  the  exports  were  Jl,109,470.  The 
imports  from  France  were  $914,161;  exports,  $165,354.  The  trade 
with  foreign  countries  was:  Imports,  $781,919}  exports,  $643,532.  The 
total  imports  have  increased  $350,890  as  compared  with  those  for  18!)5, 
and  tbe  exports  have  decreased  $391,961.  The  imports  from  France 
have  increased  $157,187.  The  increase  in  imports,  says  Mr,  Beichen- 
bach,  is  due  to  a  great  extent  to  the  larger  number  of  cattle  imported 
from  Queensland,  tbe  drought  having  caused  snob  mortality  that  local 
breeders  were  unable  to  supply  the  Government  contractor  with  the 
number  of  cattle  required.  Tbe  chief  articles  of  export  are  mineral 
prodncts( nickel,  chrome,  and  cobalt),  hides  and  skins,  coffee  and  copra. 
There  has  been  some  qaestion  of  direct  export  of  chrome  ore  to  the 
United  Btates,  which  would  result  in  tbe  introduction  of  United  States 
goods. 


A  detailed  rei)ort  as  to  tbe  cotameroe  of  Samoa  for  1896  not  having 
been  received,  tbe  figures  for  1895  (Oommercial  Relations,  1895-96)  are 
given  again.  According  to  Gonsal-O-eneral  Ohurcbill,  tbe  trade  was  as 
follows: 

Imports:  Germany,  $64,504;  Great  Britain,  $1,548;  United  States, 
$60,624;  Anstralasi.i,$264,313;allotbercountries(neighboringiBland8), 
$27,624;  total  imports,  $413,840. 

Exports:  Europe  (Azores  for  orders),  $167,950;  United  States, 
$33,050;  Chile,  $9,210;  Anstralauia,  $19,60o;  abips' supplies, including 
coal,  $20,370;  all  other,  $5,573;  total  exports,  $256,768. 

Mr.  Ohurchill  says,  in  a  letter  dated  September  6, 1897,  that  the  chief 
products  of  Samoa  are  cotton,  coffee,  toba<^^co,  copra,  arrowroot,  ftingns, 
oranges,  limes,  bananas,  and  all  tropical  fruits.  Orange  and  lime  trees 
produce  abundantly,  and  all  kinds  of  native  food — tare,  breadfruit, 
knmaras  (sweet  potatoes),  yam.s,  bnnauas,  and  the  indigenoos  plantain 
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are  fine  and  pleDttftil.  Oattle,  but  not  Bheep,  thrive  well  on  a  uatire 
species  of  couch  or  wire  grass. 

The  principal  export  to  tbe  United  States  is  copra,  the  declared  value 
of  which,  in  the  year  ending  Jane  30,  1897,  was  $41,315. 

Consal-General  Osbom  writes  that  owing  to  the  establishment  of 
stores  in  other  parts  of  the  islands,  Apia  is  losing  much  of  its  trade. 

SOC'IETV   ISI.AMD8. 

Gonsal  Doty  writes  ftvm  Tahiti  as  follows: 

Tbe  trade  of  this  colony  for  the  year  1896  experienced  a  markecl  frnpFovement  as 
compared  ivlth  the  preYioua  year;  indeed  the  volnme  of  buHiiie«s  trausacted  during 
tbe  year  wu  greater  than  daring  an;  prHvious  pertad  iu  tbe  history  of  the  colouy. 
All  classes  of  produoe  were  in  demand,  and  valaea  were  greatly  augmented  in  the 
markets  of  tbe  United  States  and  Enrope. 

Tbe  valae  of  imports  was  41584,788,  an  increase  of  $98,723  over  tbe  year  1KH5.  I'lie 
total  exports  were  valned  at  1660,154,  agUDst  $486,805  for  Lbo  previous  year.  I'he 
total  trade  amonnted  to  $1,244,942,  with  a  balanoe  in  favor  of  the  oolouy  of  J72,36t!. 

Import*  and  exporit  of  Tahiti  far  tie  year  1S96. 
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The  trade  of  Tahiti  with  the  United  States  showed  an  increase  of  $208,622,  as 
compiued  with  tbe  year  1895.  Duriug  the  past  decade,  tbe  trade  of  tbe  colony  with 
the  United  States  has  advanced  until,  at  preeeut,  it  amounts  to  about  50  per  cent 
of  the  whole  trade  of  the  French  ponaeHsions  of  Oceanic^. 

The  imports  ftom  the  United  States,  says  Mr.  Doty,  consisted  chiefly 
of  cottons,  calicoes,  shirting,  prints,  salt  provisions,  flonr,  tinned  meats, 
kerosene,  ships'  stores,  and  sewing  machines.  The  principal  exports 
mere  copia,  Vanilla  beans,  and  mother-of-pearl  shells. 
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EUROPE. 

The  trade  of  the  United  States  with  Barope  daring 
1888  to  1897,  inclnsive,  is  shown  in  the  folloviog  Uoitefl 
tables  of  imports  and  exports  of  merchandise: 

JlrTohandite  ititported  into  and  exporUdfroM  the  Vnited  SUtttt,  by  MHMlrtra,  I88S  lo  1S&7. 
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tl,  ITT.  254 
Ml!  053 

"■lass 

"■ias 

1,«3,MS 

i,3at,ni 

1.4M,808 

i.8i8.m 

1.888.380 

BiporU— 

'•"W 

'■"'SS 

8,881.™ 

*«» 

4.081,453 
0,585 

4,>».S4 

i,m.im 

3,  en.  834 

4.887.138 

4,001,048 

Imi^r*- 

iB.m 

B,US 

01 

20,488 

61 

Biporla— 

1,838 

»,»81 

0,418 

SO,  48) 

15,S30 

t.8M 

•,»«1 

0.418 

N.482 

IS.W) 

RoHlm: 

iDiparta- 

3.«77.«1> 

840,348 

a,W4,»4T 

TM.31B 
2,»8.WJ 

1.000.252 
8,128.510 

1.458.341 
3. 408.  MO 

1, 401. 3*0 

xgn.m 

8.808. 8*1 

4.718,778 

4.028,830 

1I,20«,3M 

8.S5B,»7 

10.533.585 

7.704.011 

'•'^Z 

11,2(W.8W 

e.a»,3S7 

10,  SHOOS 

T,TM.011 

0^00(1.835 

^■"«r 

17.T53 

17.753 

jfilHirW— 

Stoln: 

■»T,S-          

m.m 

«.6».66S 

7W.T01 
8,830. 080 

«8»,on 

4,050.4)0 

TM.6I7 

5,»8,M4 

1,134,U4 
8.073,677 

Totrf 

B.I»1,T4S 

4,8M.081 

5,28«,S3T 

0,033.481 

6,207,881 

Hijiort*- 

14,310, 4S0 

11,132,014 
13,T34 

13.738.273 
22.100 

11)442 

11.622,,K>0 

14.  SIB,  leg 

ll,»4«.J*S 

12.158.483 

14,810,385 

11,628,424 

114.003 
S,l3?,O01 

10fi,3S3 

2,877, 98T 

87,  sn 

8,44T.2>1 

.SS 

ToUl 

.,m». 

2.883,818 

8,534,890 

3,728,201 

8,754,032 

^^'S.V^tk  

l.B7»,813 
41.009 

t,<ia,B2i 

8,»49 

1.655.083 
10,201 

4.038,572 

8.  we 

^  578.857 

2,T».B2!! 

s.ei5,5« 

8.571.834 

4.048,180 

■  tnoiodoa  U ilu,  Ooca,  e 
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CoDstrlM. 

T«p«dtagJnE.ao- 

1888. 

U8B. 

IWO. 

1B»L 

1892. 

*si8.a« 
i3,3fe,»a 

^^'^:Z 

14,w:8?8 

*7«4,8a8 
13,414,138 

13,  WM 

1».71I,»« 

13.343.™ 

14, 141, 880 

14,118.80! 

13,108,400 

^»S^a 

"•a 

W,3H 

IS 

48.(17 

10,397 

M.683 

M,BM 

23,188 

40.317 

10,397 

TarJ.y  tn  En«p., 
ImporU— 

ST2.821 

433,811 

S!:!!! 

KJ.!g 

972.818 

1,»M.JM 

1,024.  MO 

1.4W648 

1,8S4.87S 

2.028.308 

^pgs,^  

-■IS 

».tlM 

1I.21E            87.031 

183.  SIB 

ZS.OW 

1S,S25  1         27,031 

28,881 

United  KlngOom: 

>SS:S 

1S,»5.M8 
IM,  083. 104 

3O,«48,0aB  138.411.410 

lS^g«.«S7  ,158,304.833 

1T7,BOT.B7S 

178.ae»,0«7 

188.438, 366  ,184, 723. 282 

Ei  porta— 

1:gS:!?S 

370,  MO.  131 

L,  «,  BOT 

1,488.883 

3,814,210 

'm.iii.nt 

381.>81,«T1 

447,888,882 

US,  414.028 

ToUI  Enrvpe.' 
iDiport*-' 

^nass 

84, 038,  on 

no:  ml  lot 

73,nS,405 

m.7ii;88i 

90.324.783 

388, 780,  MO 

89.139,384 

302. 489, 086 

«T,«1.87S 

KO.  421. 068 

448,987,288 

(89,309,373 

■^•SES^tlc 

M2,T2S.g<M 

"iSS 

877,284.885 
8,482.032 

7;i83!»4I 

841. 087. 832 

iK.m,K3 

m,m,m 

183,738,387 

TM,  798, 047 

TittreDdlDsftuntD- 

Conntri* 

1803. 

!«. 

1888. 

1888. 

1897. 

*"ES^«^^ 

1:ffiS 

1:3:S! 

S.  171,047 

•iffiS 

10.  OS*.  MI 

8. 888,341 

8.810,310 

T,044,1H 

^•'SSiuc 

•^a 

"gS 

3,370,801 

3,750,™ 

5T1.0BT 

4S7.W8 

3,128.772 

2,439,861 

Aure.  and  liMitiM  bludi : 
Importa— 

^:a! 

« 

18.832 
8:331 

to!  883 

Tol*l 

ZT.Oll 

10.234 

35.083 

33.131 

11,536 
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Merchandue  imparled  iaf^  and  exporl«tl/rom  lk«  Uniled  SIoIm, 


ale. — Cod  tinned. 


Countriw. 

Y«ir  ending  Jone  80- 

1BS3. 

1804. 

isas. 

18M. 

18»7. 

"^■DS^lte 

ns 

t2H.*33 

•nis 

BOS 

*"*'3M 

W3,m\       2H,  W3 

»S,T8* 

KM.  800 

^Import*— 

«;»e7,*TS 

S,'l88;0U 

2.182,  IMS 

8,34S,»M 
lO:  420;  DIB 

o:^«t3 

ll,ll».ll» 

8.m,8iB 

n),i«],m 

13.77B.014 

14,08».4U 

Exports— 

■*«:!S 

't.SS 

"•IS:S 

2t.39l.KS 

678,700 

32,000,024 

x.iw.ai 

2S,432.nt 

2S.21I.U0 

27, 070,  MS 

Duniduk: 

111.03a 

1M,81« 

128,  ail 

114,  «B1 

110, 37J 

!S:S 

2a7.sie 

68.  SM 

ZK,S» 

1M.M0 

124,827 

3H,E8« 

S»B,16B 

""oSiii. 

S,J*8.915 

,,.,j» 

1,130,202 

is.m 

"■•SS 

10,180,468 

B,0M,837 

s,«B.m 

«,SB7.44« 

Franc*: 

'"1SL,w 

•.!«,ia7 

M,8n.0T8 

a,i»i.«8i 

M,BlS,»a 

12,H4.gM 

14,»77,ail 

IT.  731. 57* 
4S,TW,K7 

7ft  OKI,  «6 

iT.S«,B7* 

«i,S8a,Gos 

««.2tS.9ST 

'""SSt..,, 

M.00«,t48 

eii,«w 

SI.  888,224 
l,427,M7 

i;i3»;mi 

IE,  851. 724 
l,«BT,nB 

6«,287.B31 
1,308,010 

4«.ai(i,  )3s 

M,il^Bll 

1S,14».1BT 

iT,oKj.oea 

67, 594.  Ml 

■""KS^u- 

19,01>,TIXI 

n;iM,s«B 

S^S 

£:%S; 

78,0Ta,>7 

]«,777,«17 
•4. 482;  097 

»«,ai0,208 

g«,8«7,tOG 

81.0M.08B 

»4, 240. 833 

111,210,614 

Kl  porta— 

•iWl 

■SSJiS 

rs.si 

7l32:829 

1,481,836 

83.578.988 

M,  387.  IBS 

B2,(»B.7B3 

or,  887,107 

lis,  240. 088 

GlbnlUr: 

t7i.0W 

B,1SS 

4,217 
>,GW 

ze,ise 

4.  MS 

8,434 

181, 2S>) 

11,  m 

7,807 

31,114 

28,402 

EiporW— 

4U,G2D 

B.TM 

SM,«1« 
4.M7 

"!:!S 

B.384 

931,060 

U4,22S 

»ue.M« 

8*1,  B7B 

407,  M4 

332,946 

^""^        - 

'KSS 

774,  au 

as 

S<7.StS 

162,623 

84.S2> 
818,171 

327,201 

720,388 

792.702 
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T«t 

BDaiBEJ™ 

80- 

180S. 

1804. 

1806. 

1890. 

18»7. 

Gn«»-C<intJnD«d. 

Eiportt— 

«IU,4U 

»1H,M» 

»15S.5*4 

1190.848 

100 

t1D0.023 

isi>.«ai 

m,MO 

lil.H4 

191.  Ot« 

""Ssyr'*"''^""' 

to 

1T0.216 

m.308 

93.108 

110,  «1S 

1TO.S18 

m.m 

93,108 

40,056 

■^"SS;;^ 

s,»oo 

3,  MO 

'"li.,^ 

SffiS! 

■as 

«,Mi,eei 
loloo&m 

10.587,497 
11,574.»0 

38,ZM,M1 

18,006,075 

«.,  861.761 

22.1*2.187 

■"■SSia. 

22T.tta 

13,«0g,S41 
1*8.  SW 

18.241  »6 

10,010,668 
103,018 

- 

i3,oi«,&9a 

13.B10.SM 

10.3811.  1» 

10.143,806 

11,502.423 

HctbcrtaniliT 

S,M8,UT 

laliso;™ 

8.1M.0H 

jJ.»B,WO 

8,788.BU 
9.505,082 

I>ua»We 

.  B,881.8b2 

1T,M8,M8 

10,000,079 

16,102.581 

13.2M.T87 

Xxporta— 

"sas 

13,087.700 

"•ssa 

'020;  DBS 

ToUl 

38.»».IBS 

43,  S70, 312 

8l.011,77S 

30.022,899 

51,045,011 

'■^Z 

■■sa 

1.503. 475 

187,193 

•■S.Z 

1,W>,TS1 

2,030.900 

i.«a.sB> 

2.255,731 

-«:;«. 

E.70B.m 

G,1M.0Z« 

2.»00,5K 
10,870 

3,166,001 

2.519,453 

k727,tM 

MM.2S1 

2,071,890 

3,158.991 

RonmullB: 
ImporU— 

Eiportii- 

W.7M 

01.108 

19,3SO 

4T.80fi 

M.1M 

01,108 

19,030 

47,306 

•^issr. 

l:S:S 

1.3T5,ieS 
L 475,488 

3.038.070 
530.318 

3,311.iB] 
286,683 

6,TSS,0» 

2,8&1,2T0 

3.675.388 

3.828,031 
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into  and  erporttdfiom  the  Uttifd  SUittt,  «(a.— Continned. 


Coanlriea. 

Tear  eDdlDg  June  m- 

ISM. 

1808. 

18M. 

1807. 

^"^[Siiii. 

•^^:;s 

»"!:S 

'^r.s 

'118.580 

2,«u.m 

«.«27,4-B 

B.0B7.858 

7,488, «» 

7,802,270 

^""ijsr. 

2>,eoa 

ti,m 

10,6S8 

23,318 

a,m 

a,m 

10.568 

28,730 

Eip^U~ 

14,681 

84,683 

Bptla> 

B,WI,Mt 

1, 133.983 

..K:S 

1.020.366 
3.101.816 

t,aM,663|  4.ia.an 

3,BT4,1M 

4,131,184 

^■"S^t^ 

IS,  (27,171    11.  in.  ore 

ai.m\          8.830 

"MS 

11, 451,  mo 

30,400 

10.880,611 

lS,l«0.083|l3,ia.«» 

io,>27.oeo 

11.402.423 

10,012,745 

Sweden  Had  Nonny: 

sje.TDi 

S,  MS,  083 

2.ma,e4a 

143,072 
2.388,235 

175,783 
3,144.533 

*.  ITS,  381 

3,112.008 

2,131.327 

3,320.321 

2,606,118 

EipOTU- 

••I:!!! 

'■■S:S 

'■-^.Z 

6.010,(88 

6...3,H4 

ToUl 

4,0S1.70( 

4,801,048 

4,«2,«01 

6,031,002 

6,463,641 

Sirit»rl>iid: 
Importo- 

l.lOfi.SIl 
14,  MM,  817 

840,  MO 

to,Bue,ooi 

83T,0U 

14.0St,UO 

810,183 
11.168,846 

12,l£^,m 

W.  010. 728 

11,*B0,«0 

14.088,  HM 

14,080,033 

13,640.782 

EiporU— 

7,  Ml 

17,124 

17,878 

--•s 

70.328 

7.381 

17,12* 

17,578 

32,081 

Tnrkey  in  Earope: 

1,222,703 

1,011.102 

843,018 

1,B81,36B 
730,343 

1,637,014 
1,023,113 

j,iiii.«M 

1.087,218 

2,0«T.T0Z 

2,865,127 

tt.B8» 

8S,ia» 

41,  »0 
143 

11,820 

3,086 

4t,S8t 

Bfi,i«e 

41,733 

34,006 

64.787 

United  KlngdoiD: 

s-ss 

24,484,  U3 
82:  tog;  402 

50,414.009 
108,880.144 

113,080.723 

aS:S 

132. 359,  7» 

107,S72.906 

108,083.243 

108,963,434 

187,047,830 

I  Inolndea  UalU.  Ooio,  el 
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ConltrlHi. 

YHrendlncJaniiBO- 

i8n. 

im. 

IBK. 

IBM. 

UOT. 

United  KlDgdcHn-CoDtiBluid. 

"-•S^Mo    

T.W 

*fiSS!'S? 

"^■^Si 

M01.146,Mti 

•*TSf^ 

m,  134.  £51 

ai.m.m 

W7,1i5,i68 

M5,T41,a» 

m,m.zK 

""-^' ; 

llS.10«.ff70 

3«,»B0.023 

7B,S»,eH 
i!l«,WS,Bll 

IM.751.«T 

115.07B,Ma 

WlilOi.  182 

t8S,«M.0« 

m.m.MB 

383,  us,  813 

118.039,121 

^*dS^ 

Ul.Hl.OOa 

ra«,»3t,su 
i3.M«,ies 

tl.Mtt.*3li 

9ea,si4.r77 

804,307.021 
9. 1TB,  021 

m.miio 

700.»70,8!2 

^.^.^ 

ai3,B8S,*4« 

AUSTRIA-HTTNGAHY. 

Tbe  following  table,  giTiDg  the  commerce  of  AaBtria-Hnngaiy  in 
1896,  U  taken  front  the  AnniUes  dn  Oommerce  Ext^riear,  Paris,  1807, 
No.  12: 

IMPORTS. 


ConntriM. 

Fiorina. 

Unlteil  SUte* 

Conntriu. 

F..,,... 

<TDit«d  KUtoa 
cmrenrj.i 

RUHI 

2*0,071;  000 

o,soa,oau 

1,816,000 
M,  071. 000 
22,12fi,000 

aSlBOOO 
47,178,000 

M!3B<^00a 
102,088,000 
4.080,000 

i8,ni,i»o 

«!!! 

0.138,000 

6, 803, 000 
4,080,000 
42,732.00(1 
2,500,000 

1,  no.  ooo 

'112.000 

27!t.S];«O0 
3,26S,0O0 
10,  106,  000 

United  Ktagdom 

BritUh  Indlo 

g.,ltedSl«te8 

7a&,787,000 

DO 
00 

00 
00 

00 

oo 
00 

D« 
00 

00 

osoiooo 

147i07O.00a 

800,000 

12,078,000 

8^802,000 

siiooooo 

11,890,000 

14,018,000 
840,000 

00,110,000 

4.148,000 
7,427,000 
20,  270,  000 

10,004,000 

31,ftW,0OO 
17.202;  000 

a.»5,D0o 

«U,  040,  ooo 

^'jf.^.'-.f.';:::::: 

771,004,000 

*  iBclndins  LaiambaTg.  and  cioeptiug  □■mboigiuid  Bnunen, 

Oompsriog  these  flgnree  vitb  those  for  1895,  a  decrease  io  imports 
and  a  gain  in  expcnts  is  noted,  the  total  imports  id  1896  being 
723,473,000  florins  ($288,089,000),  and  the  exports  being  741,810,000 
florins  {1296,724,000).  There  was  a  decrease  in  imports  from  every 
country  except  Switzerliuid,  Turkey,  British  India,  and  the  United 
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States,  the  gain  from  the  latter  couTitryamoantiiig  to  nearly  $2,000,000. 
In  exportB,  there  vas  a  decrease  to  Franco  and  Italy,  and  a  slight 
decrease  to  Pnlgaria;  to  all  otber  countriea  there  was  a  gain,  notably 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  and  Tarkey. 

Consul-Geueral  Hurst,  of  Vieuiia,  says  that  exports  to  the  TXnitod 
States  are  gradually  declining,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  same  goods  are 
being  mannfactured  and  sold  in  America  at  lower  prices  than  the 
imported  goods.  Id  silks,  for  instance,  manafacturers  confess  that  it 
is  becoming  useless  for  the  American  buyer  to  come  to  Europe,  because 
American  mannracturers  make  silks  which  can  be  sold  in  easy  competi- 
tion with  the  foreign-made  goods.  Mr,  Hurst  is  iufdrmed  that  United 
States  silk  is  being  sold  in  the  city  of  Lyons  itself,  and  that  French 
mannfactnrers  nre  buying  large  quantities,  especially  of  the  sort  used 
for  linings,  to  take  the  pla<«  of  that  formerly  imported  from  Aastria 
and  Germany.  Consequently,  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  export  of  silks 
from  Aastria  to  the  United  States.  The  same  is  true  of  pearl  bnttons, 
an  important  industry  in  Aastria.  The  mannfactarers,  says  thecoDsal- 
generi^,  havedepended  to  a  considerable  extent  upon  the  United  States 
as  a  market  for  their  goods.  Bohemia  has  sent  large  quantities  of 
pearl  goods  of  an  inferior  grade.  The  new  tariff  makes  it  impossible 
to  export  this  class  of  goods  to  the  Uuited  States;  the  better  qualities 
are  not  aSected,  but  the  demand  for  them  is  decreasing.  This  is  attrib- 
ntedtothefact  that  the  United  States  manufacturers  are  importing 
raw  shells  in  large  quantities.     Mr.  Hurst  continues: 

WliatIbave8sldinreferen(^etosilk8BndpeftTlK{M)dBi8tTQe,al8o,  Inther'aaeofglnas- 
wara.  Figure*  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Jnne  30, 1897,  show  the  exporta  in  glMSvare 
to  1ie  tin,lljO  less  than  they  were  the  preceding  year — that  ia,  Id  tlte  exports  f^m 
thiH  district  alone — while  for  the  single  quarter  ended  September  30,  there  wore 
exported  to  the  [Tnited  States  from  this  district  lint  $31,720  worth  of  glMsware,  as 
agnisst  $32,627  for  the  correapondino;  qnarter  of  18!)6.  Those  interested  la  and  well 
informed  npon  the  subject  are  not  slow  in  givlrif;  tbeir  opinion  that  this  decrease 
wit]  be  even  larger  in  the  fntnrH,  for  the.v  say  American,  goods  are  becoming  too 
popular  and  are  too  well  mode  for  the  foreign-made  goods  to  stand  much  show  in 
competition.  It  is  frankly  admitted  here  that  American  cnt  glass  is  finer  and  more 
elegantly  cut  than  any  manufactured  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  or  even  in  England. 
These  people  say  that  this  matter  is  being  taken  seriously  by  the  manufacturers  here, 
who  are  alrt^ady  beginning  to  look  elsewhere  for  a  market  ^r  their  gooda.  The  aonie 
is  true  of  plate  glass,  looking-glass  plates,  etc.  Heretofore,  manuftaiCtnrera  in  central 
Europe  have  done  a  large  nnd  lucrative  business  in  this  line  with  the  United  States, 
that  conatry  aFTording  thnni  their  heat  market;  hnt  now,  many  of  the  factories  are 
closed  or  maningon  half  or  quarter  time,  and  tlio  plants  can  be  liought  for  60  per 
cent  of  the  amonnt  they  would  have  hrougbt  six  or  seven  years  ago. 

Tliese  atatemeuts  are  bused  upon  data  given  me  by  intelligent  manufaoturera  and 
Bhippera  who  live  here,  and  aro  corroborated  by  the  export  returna  from  thla  district. 

Everywhere  in  Kurope,  there  ia  a  conatantly  Increasing  demand  for  goods  made  In 
the  United  States  In  the  flret  place,  everything  raannftcturod  in  the  Uuited  States 
is  so  neatly  and  trimly  made  that  it  at  once  catobes  the  eye  of  the  foreigner.  In  the 
next  place,  the  American  article  ia  honestly  made  and  therefore  can  stand  the  closest 
scrutiny  and  the  test  of  use.  It  is  noticp able  that,  if  Europeans  come  intopoasesaion 
of  an  ulicle  of  American  manufacture,  they  are  always  exceedingly  prond  of  it  and 
quick  to  exhibit  it  on  all  occasions,  and  are  not  alow  to  let  tbe  fuct  lie  known  that  it 
was  made  in  America.  They  acknowledge  the  superiority  of  the  American  goods 
every  time. 

The  United  Stntea  bicycle  ie  admired  wherever  It  goes,  and  the  European  manu- 
facturer ia  aware  of  it.  A  dealer  in  American  bicycles  In  this  city  told  me  a  few 
daya  ago  that  ho  had  sold  in  the  last  year  703  American  wheels,  and  that,  too,  not- 
withstandinfc  tbe  fact  that  he  was  compelled  to  charge  for  them  a  much  higher  price 
than  for  those  of  European  make.  This  dealer  said  that  he  was  forced  to  buy  bla 
goods  from  the  middleman  inatead  of  from  the  manufacturer,  to  pay  cash  for  them, 
and  then  give,  in  many  cnsea,  three,  four,  and  sometimej  six  months'  credit;  that  the 
dntv,  which  is  about  S12,  and  the  ft'eigbt  from  Bremen  or  Hamburg  bad  also  to  be 
paid  by  him,  and  that  all  these  things  combined  made  tbe  wheels  come  rather  high 
to  bis  cnatomere.     Ho  further  said  that  if  it  were  possible  for  him  to  offer  the  Ameri- 
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can  irheels  nearer  the  price  oskeil  for  the  Austrian  mnke,  he  could  do  a  .    . . 

busieeas.  It  aeems  to  me  thnt  if  onr  mannr&ctnTera  renlly  wish  to  get  their  wheels 
into  the  foreign  market,  they  shonlil  be  satiafioil  with  a  liitle  less  profit  and  try  to 
male  easier  terms  for  their  agents,  Two  hiindreit  and  seventy  tlnnoa  ($109.66)  is  a 
good  deal  of  money  to  ask  a  foreigner  to  pay  for  an  American  wLoel,  when  he  can 
hny  one  from  the  home  mannfacttirer  for  at  leant  33^  per  cent  leu.  Then,  again,  a 
wheel  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  is,  as  a  rale,  not  considered  complete  withont  mad 
gnarda,  brake,  lamp,  and  bell,  and  these  niiiBt  lie  furnished  with  and  included  in  the 
price  of  the  wheel.  The  wheels  sent  from  the  United  States  are  fjRnerally  withont 
any  of  these  accessoriea,  and  the  aKent  is  therefore  pnt  to  the  adilitional  trouble  and 
expenae  of  sapplying  thera.  In  view  of  all  these  tbinf^,  when  one  agent  sells  TOO 
American  wheels  in  a  year  at  the  high  price  nnmeil,  it  is  clear  that  the  foreigoer 
believes  in  the  ■nperiority  of  the  Amerirnn-made  (roods. 

There  onght  to  1>e  a  market  here  for  many  American  manufactures  and  products,  if 
onr  people  wonld  only  take  the  right  stfps  to  reach  it.  There  is  a  need  of  better 
farming  implements,  better  mechanics'  tools  of  all  kinds,  I'nited  States  1  amber  and 
iron,  machinery,  especially  stationary  engines,  heavy  weighing  scales,  and  elevattira, 
anil  other  American  mannfucturcs. 

Canned  goods  from  the  United  States,  says  the  consal-general,  ap- 
pear to  be  popular,  but  the  prices  are  extravagantly  high,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  they  pass  through  the  handa  of  several  middlemen.  He  ad- 
vises the  establishment  of  local  agencies  in  this  class  of  goods.  The 
people  are  compelled  to  buy  foreign  canned  fraits  becaose  of  the 
freqnent  failures  of  the  Austrian  fmit  crop!).  There  are  plenty  of 
markets  iu  Eorope,  be  says,  for  United  States  goods,  bat  they  mast  be 
looked  np. 

AnSTniAH  TBADE  WITH  RUSSIA. 

Mr.  Hnrst  adds : 

A  recent  report  of  the  Anstrian  consnl-Kenernl  at  8t.  Petersburg  eontaini  ■  •  * 
valaable  hints  for  those  in  search  of  a  forei;;n  market.  According  to  this  report,  the 
commerce  betwern  Anstrla-Hungary  and  Itussla  has  for  some  time  been  nndergoing 
a  yearly  decline,  whicli  is  attributed  solely  to  the  energetic  and  continuous  efforts  of 
German  ninnufacturers  to  gain  a  fooling  In  the  Kussian  markets.  The  report  says 
that  travelers  from  the  Anstro-Hungarian  monarchy  are  seldom  met  with,  and  thole 
who  do  find  their  way  thither  have  snch  iiiadecjuate  knowledge  of  the  customs  and 
transportation  rates,  of  the  weights  and  measnrementa  in  use  in  that  conntry,  as  to 
preclude  all  possibility  of  nccompliahing  anything  in  the  way  of  selling  goods. 
'  *  *  or  the  total  amount  of  fauoy  goods  imported  by  Kussia,  (icrmany  supplies 
60  per  cent,  France  20  per  cent,  and  Austria  and  lOugland  combined  only  10  per  cent. 
'  *  ■  While  the  English  correspond  only  in  their  own  lan^ua^c,  the  Germans,  on 
the  other  hand,  nse  Rnssiau,  a  fact  which  adds  greatly  to  their  business. 


OoQsnl  Hossfield,  of  Trieste,  writes: 

I  am  convinoed  that  American  exports  to  Trieste  conld  be  considerably  increased 
if  the  proper  etopi  were  taken  by  onr  matmfacturers.  ■  •  ■  Furniture  [here]  is 
expenaire  and  iaferior  both  in  style  and  workmanship.  Folding  bedn  and  ^ood 
nphoUtared  rookinx .chairs  are  practioallj  nnkuown.  Dining. room  sots  that  can  b« 
bought  for  from  $60  to  $75  in  America  cost  at  least  twice  as  much  here.  In  parlor 
tamltare,  the  difference  seems  to  be  still  greater.  Kverythlng  is  made  of  pine  and 
is  flitnBiIy*Teneered.  In  a  few  years,  the  veneer  peels  ofT  and  the  riirniture  is  good 
only  for  the  garret  This  is  a  common  uccarrenc<^  in  a  changeable  oliiuate.  Oar 
solid  oak  furniture  would,  in  my  opinion,  commeud  itself  to  the  favor  of  the  Ans- 
trian people.  It  should,  however,  be  stylish  and  light.  *  •  ■  American  Iron, 
steel,  and  steel  tools  ought  to  find  a  ready  market  iu  southern  Austria.  The  tools 
in  nse  here  are,  as  a  mlc,  clumsy  and  old- fashioned.  If  the  native  mechanic  or 
husbandman  is  satisfied  with  them,  it  is  simply  because  he  knows  of  nothing  better. 
*  *  *  Our  leather  is  already  highly  appre<:iatcd,  and  large  quantities  are  Im- 
ported into  Austria.  A  market  might  also  be  found  iu  Trieste  for  United  States 
shoes  and  boote,  especially  of  the  lighter  kind.  At  present,  onlv  hand. made  waru  is 
worn  here.    The  home-mftde  article  ie  cheap  in  price,  but  it  is  also  cheap  in  quolitf. 


COHUERCIAL  RELATIONS. 


ducfld  here.    There  is  ftlao  a  demand  for  good  winter  apples. 

have  reoentlf  been  Bold  at  a  good  profil  in  Boulberu  (innnanj,  T  see  no  good  reason 

why  they  oonld  not  be  eeld  at  a  still  better  profit  in  Trieste. 

The  coDBal  gives  the  rates  of  duty  oa  the  vatioas  articles  mentioned, 
EHid  adda : 

Rat  while  an  incraoaed  demand  for  American  goods  can  nndonbtedly  be  created 
here,  it  can  not  bo  done  by  correapoudenoe.  •  ■  ■  Aniericaue  mnst  learn  a  lesiou 
from  (lieir  Euglisb  aud  Oermau  competitoni,  and  oxhiLit  tbeir  goods  to  prospective 
buyers.  *  "  "  A  commercial  traveler  who  spealts  the  language  of  tbu  native 
merchant,  rarries  with  bim  samples  of  tlio  goods  be  wisbes  tii  sell,  and  in  prepared 
to  give  prompt  and  exact  information  as  to  prices  and  torma  of  payment,  is  always 
sure  of  a  respectful  bearing;  and  if  he  understands  liiH  business  and  the  gooils  he 
olfera  seem  meritorions,  bu  is  likely  to  book  orders,  llo  has,  moreover,  an  oppor- 
tnuity  to  personaliy  enrvey  the  gronod,  and  to  tnfonu  liiinself  as  to  the  needs  of  the 
place  and  the  stauding  of  tbo  vorions  Arms  that  deal  iu  bis  Iluo  of  goods. 

UNITED  STATES  GOODS  IN  BOHBHIA. 

Conaal  Doozelmaun  writes  fkim  Pragae  that  the  followiug-aamed 
goods  voald  probably  find  a  market  iu  Bohemia,  if  exhibited  by  sam- 
ple: Oreen  fruit,  preserved  fruit,  dried  fruit,  canned  meats,  cotton, 
leather  (sole  and  upper),  agricultural  implements,  new  inveutiona  in 
hardware,  petroleum,  heating  stoves  (especially  self-feeders),  hard 
wood  for  cabinetmakers'  use,  and  bicycles.  Shoes,  he  thinks,  conld  be 
introduced,  but  business  men  will  not  buy  unless  they  can  see  and 
examine  the  samples  first.    The  consnl  continues : 

One  of  the  largest  bed  feather  ostablishmpnta  of  Bohemia,  and  one  of  tho  moat 
important  export^  to  the  United  t3tatea,bas  tvegnntoopcuabrancbcatablisbment  in 
New  York  city,  importing  the  fea  Chars  principally  from  China  direct  to  New  Vork  and 
cleaning  and  finishintc  the  same  ready  fur  market  there,  thus  sboniii);  that  one  of 
the  direct  results  of  the  new  tarilf  law  is  that  capital  ban  been  brought  to  America, 
invested  in  machinery,  tools,  etc.,  and  that  American  labor  Is  employed  in  the 
treatment  of  raw  bed  foathem,  where  Uohnmiaii  labor  liail  been  employed. 
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There  is  no  license  exacted  from  commercial  travelers,  bnt  they  mnst  apply  for  a 
perniit'flrom  the  local  autborities,  which  costs  them  40  cents  United  States  money  or 
i  florin  In  Austrian  money.  Salesmen  who  are  Aiiierioan  citiiens  should  be  pro- 
vided with  pasaporta;  If  naturalized  citizens  of  the  Unite<l  Statea,  tlley  should  also 
have  oertificntes  of  naturalization. 

BEIjOIUM. 

Oonsul  Lincoln,  of  Antwerp,  states  that  the  total  value  of  imports 
in  1896,  in  the  special  commerce,  was  $342,003,100,  an  increase  of 
tl8,586,900  over  1895.  The  value  of  exports  was  $283,304,700,  (tn 
increase  of  $15,922,500  over  tho  preceding  year.  The  exports  to  the 
United  States  increased  5  per  cent  during  the  year,  and  the  imports 
from  that  country  31  per  cent.  The  articles  of  export  which  showed 
the  principal  gains  were:  Textiles,  $80,000;  coni,  $70,000;  metals 
and  mannmctured  steel,  $-41,000;  raw  india  rubber,  $195,000;  chemi- 
cal products,  $182,000;  window  glass,  $729,000;  and  raw  sugar, 
$1,700,000.  The  increase  in  imports  was  as  follows;  Copper  and  nickel, 
$894,169,000;  vegetable  substances,  oil  seeds,  etc.,  $(i21,(K>0;  chemical 
prodncto,  $513,000;  drugs,  $445,000;  live  animals,  $243,000;  vegetable 
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oils,  other  tliaii  food,  9240,000;   tobacco,  $329,000;    wood,  |37C,000; 
pewter,  V'^OOO;  petroleum,  tl7S,000;  machiDery, auclasBifled, (60,000. 
CouBul  Morris,  of  Ghent,  ^ires  the  following  table  showing  the  trade 
of  Belgiam  according  to  coantries: 
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Ab  the  tables  show,  continnes  Consnl  Morris,  France  supplies  the 
largest  percentage  of  the  imports  into  Belgium;  Germany,  England, 
Holland,  the  United  Btates^  and  Boumauia  follow  in  the  order  named. 
France  sends  to  Belgium  wmes,  raw  wool  aod  woolen  goods,  raw  skins, 
flax  and  tow  goods,  and  objects  of  art.  Germany  sappHes  coal,  iron, 
steel,  and  cbemicat  prodncts.  England  supplies  resin  and  bituminoas 
prodacte,  raw  wools,  chemical  products,  cotton  textiles,  and  horses. 
From  the  United  States,  come  grain,  petroleum,  meats,  fats,  copper, 
nickel,  and  miscellaneous  vegetable  sabstances, 

Gonsal  Gilbert,  of  Li^ge,  says  that  Belgium,  like  Great  Britain, 
depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  foreign  countries  for  her  supply  of 
alimentary  articles.  Her  people  live  for  six  months  of  each  year  upon 
imported  cereals,  and  for  four  months  on  imported  meats.  Belgium, 
he  continues,  oceupies  a  most  remarkable  place  among  the  industrial 
oationa  of  the  world.  Her  annual  prodaotion,  for  ber  own  use  and  for 
exportation,  averages  about  9100  per  inhabitant,  against  965  in  Ger- 
many and  9115  in  Great  Britain.  Financially,  she  is  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  countries  in  Europe,  which  is  snrprising,  considering  that 
she  has  practically  no  merchant  marine.  Great  Britain  transports 
about  70  per  cent  of  her  exports  by  sea. 
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IMPORTS  FHOM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Oonsal  Lincoln  says  in  part: 

The  flgnren  sbow  an  iDcrease  of  a  considerable  amoniit  In  the  exportationa  ta  onr 
conntiy,  but  that  this  was  due  in  part  to  tlio  (Ie.siru  to  anticipate  riny  paB«ible 
Increase  in  our  tariff  is  undoubtedly  true,  and  tiu  esliiaatH  of  tbe  extent  ot  toe  Influ- 
ence exerted  by  this  feeling  would  bo  difficult  to  make  for  some  time  yet, 

A  matter  which  bos  contied  no  little  discnsaion  in  the  restriction  thrown  in  tbe 
way  of  the  import  of  cattle  from  both  Korth  and  BonlU  America  on  hygienio  grounds. 
This  is  of  interest  to  our  people  and  also  to  a  large  class  of  the  population  here, 
where  meat  is  sold  at  comparatively  hish  prices,  particularly  as  the  Gorenunent 
has  by  this  conrae  preveoted  tbe  po«Bibl1lty  of  competition  in  price  arisiug  from 
importatloDB  from  the  countries  mentioned. 

Notwithstanding  the  obstaeles  t»  business,  the  prevailing  commercial  activity  has 
resulted  in  a  coiiataut  inoreane  of  importations. 

Grain  and  flour  from  the  Uuiti^d  States  amounted  in  1897  to  121,616,019  kilograms 
(268,114,700  ponndsj.  These  Hk^^s  are  surpassed  only  by  those  representing  the 
amonnt  Imported  from  Rouinanis,  which  country  furnished  this  market  with 
282,694,343  kilograms  (621,227,900  pounds),  a  decn-ase  of  60,000,000  kilograms 
(132,276,000  pounds)  in  tlie  amoout  of  the  importation  reached  the  preceding  year. 

As  to  rye,  the  amount  imported  from  the  United  States  figures  as  21,2S7,99l  kflo- 
graini  (46,865,300  pounds),  nearly  twice  as  much  na  iu  1896,  and  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  Iruportation. 

The  amouQl  of  barley  furnished  by  our  country  more  than  doubled  in  1897; 
41,107,076  kiiogrami  (90,62»,600  pounds)  were  imported,  or  nearly  one-third  of  the 
tout  importation.    Oats  showed  au  increase  of  about  1,000,000  kilograms  (2,201,600 

Kunds)  over  that  of  last  year.  Tlie  amount  of  corn  brought  from  the  United  States 
s  nearly  doubled  in  the  mriod  of  time  under  consideration.  This  year,  there 
were  imported  113,1)86,618  kilograms  (2.')0,039,900  pounds),  being  nearly  one-half  of 
tbe  total  importation. 

Bian  seems  to  have  become  an  article  of  import  from  onr  country.  The  amonnt 
brought  here  in  1895  was  merely  nominal,  but  itincreasetl  to  1,000,000  ktlograms 
(2,201,600  pounds)  in  1896,  and  np  to  the  present  time  this  year  has  reached  tbe  tignre 
of  7,000,00)  kilograms  (15,432,200  pounds). 

Vegetable  oil  is  imported  flrom  the  United  States  to  the  amonnt  of  5,500,000  kilo- 
^ms  (12,1^,300  iiounds),  being  half  of  the  total  importation  at  this  port.  The 
importation  of  olco margarine  amonnted  to  2,210,871  kilograms  (4,874.0(X)  pounds), 
most  of  which  came  from  the  United  States.  In  this  connection,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that,  since  1893,  eleven  factories  have  been  started  in  lielginm,  the  same  pro- 
ducing about  700,000  kilograms  (l.r>43,200  pounds)  per  month. 

Nearly  one-half  tbe  cast  steel,  copper,  and  nickel  imported  came  item  the  United 
States.  The  amonut  of  pig  iron  imported  has  increased  from  85,600  kilograms 
(188,000pounds]  in  1896  to  11,204,540  kilograms  (24.701,500  pnunds)  in  1897. 

The  importation  of  petroleum  from  the  United  States  aniniintnd  to  86,500,000  kilo- 
grama  {190,697,000  pounds),  out  of  a  total  of  89,700,000  kiiograma  (197,762,600 
pounds). 

In  tobacco,  the  nmount  brought  in  during  1697,  though  greater  than  that  of  ISK, 
was  less  than  that  imported  in  1896;  the  amonnt  which  came  from  the  United  States 
represented  about  three- fourths  of  the  whole. 

Tbore  is  also  a  very  considerable  iucreaeo  in  tbe  amonnt  of  oar  pork  and  conserved 
proilncts— salted,  smoked,  etc.  We  furnish  this  country  abont  eleven-twelfths  of  all 
that  is  brought  in. 

Linseed-oil  cake  has  become  an  important  article  of  importfttioD.  over  20,000  tons 
LavinK  been  brought  iu  already  this  year,  and  it  is  estimated  on  tDe  part  of  those 
qnalitled  to  form  an  opinion  that  probably  an  equally  large  quantity  will  be  imported 
before  the  beginniu^  of  1898.  So  much  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  larKe 
i|nantity  that  tbe  Govemraont  is  consideriuK  the  (jnestion  of  placing  a  duty  upon  it. 

Bicycles  have  also  been  imported  from  the  United  States  In  large  numbers,  bnt 
inasmuch  as  the  importations  are  included  under  tbe  heading  of  maobinery,  it  haa 
been  impossible  for  me  to  ascertain  any  parlionlars. 

A  noticeable  item  of  importation  from  our  country  during  the  last  two  yi-ara  has 
been  horses,  of  whirh  1,070  arrived  here  during  1896,  anil  up  to  this  time  this  year, 
2,SBn.    Uany  of  these  are  ahipped  to  t'rance,  Italy,  and  Germany. 
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BOW  TO  ABTAMCE  UNITED  STATES  TBAJ)E. 

Consul  Morria  says,  in  part: 

There  aKwnie  olement«rypripciplnof  foreign  trade,  whioh,althotiffbeiiiindBted 
in  BtmMt  every  nonanlar  report  nritteu  npon  tiiia  subject,  Htill  permit  of  aonstant 
repetition.  Firet,  the  lan^nge  of  the  coiiutry  in  nbich  HHlea  itre  solicited  ahoitld 
he  QSed  in  all  oorreepondeuoe.  Ureut  amaBeutent  waa  receiitly  caofled  bere  by  an 
American  firm  vrliich  Bent  Rirciilarn  iu  Spauiiih,  thinkin)^  no  doubt  that  the  lanKuage 
had  not  ohanged  aiufe  the  perioil  of  which  Motley  wrote  in  bis  Rise  of  the  Datch 
KepQblio.    French  is  the  ordinary  bnsineiM  lansnaKe  of  this  district. 

Eqnall;  important  in  effeot  are  the  standards  of  welf(hts,  measures,  and  prices. 
Abasy  manvrill  not  stop  to  rednce  forelsD  weights  and  measures  to  hisown  standard, 
and  ft-flqnently,  lie  who  does  makes  vital  errors.  The  metric  system  is  the  only  oae 
noderstvod,  and  the  American  seller,  without  conforming  to  this  itardard,  leavet 
the  first  chances  of  even  coartcons  consideration  of  his  gooda  to  the  amiability  of 
his  proepeotive  buyer.  The  result  ia  that,  in  one  half  of  such  oases,  the  letter  goes 
to  the  waste  basket.  Continental  nations  have  a  decided  advantage  in  this  respect. 
They  nse  the  same  standard  of  weights  and  measnres.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
important  leesoiia  we  have  to  learn.  If,  in  foreign  trade,  United  States  exporters 
would  use  the  cnrrenoy  and  measaves  of  the  country,  I  am  confident  that  resolta 
would  jnstUy  the  original  tronlile  and  eipenae. 

Tt.-  a.i>,i  ..^i-i- »«  "hich  attention  should  bedi 

lute.    Un lees  the  seller  c OK  „  _ 

Tantase.  In  thia  locality,  many  United  States  articles  wonld  find  u  market  if  they 
were  known ;  bat  being  as  yet  untried,  an  absolnte  sale  is  impossible.  They  would 
sell  if  sent  on  commission,  or  on  long  credit  with  permission  to  return  if  nnnaed. 
1  know  ^rsonally  many  reuntable  honses  which  would  accept  American  wares  on 
this  basis,  but  their  efforts  nave  often  been  nnavailing,  because  they  were  not  readf 
to  buy  »Dd  pay  "spot  cash." 

Another  detail.  Articles  mnst  be  tested  and  known  before  people  are  willing  to 
buy  them.  Here  we  are  at  a  disadvantage,  especisUv  in  competition  with  the  Ger- 
mana.  German  agenta  are  cona tan tly  traversing  Belgium  iu  every  dirootion;  they 
speak  the  langaage,  qaole  prices  according  to  the  usages  of  the  people,  and  above 
all,  shOTT  the  aooda  offered  for  sale.  The  stoady  growth  of  Gennan  trade  is  the 
testimony  of  their  suocesa. 

Not  long  ago,  a  cirmlar  of  an  American  tiim,  well  known  at  home,  oame  to  this 
office,  quoting  the  price  of  a  certain  machine  delivered  "free  on  board,"  at — let  us 
sa^— ^mfthville.  In  spite  of  the  flne  engravings  and  descriptions,  it  would  be  sur- 
prising if  aaloa  wore  made  npon  the  atrength  of  this  circular.  Who  knows  where 
Buiitfarille  iaf  Who  knows  now  far  it  ia  from  Hew  York  and  what  the  Itelght  ia, 
and  who  can  find  out  at  this  distancef  Alt  such  adrerttsoments  arc  practically 
nseleas.  Prices  mnst  be  made  free  on  board  at  some  well-known  Haiiert  of  the 
United  States;  even  better  in  attracting  trade,  the  price  should  be  given  ut  the 
port  on  this  side,  or  some  statement  as  to  sea  freight  should  be  made.  Thia  tnfor- 
■nation  would  enable  thepnrchaaer  to  approximately  determine  the  cost  of  the  gooda 
after  arrival  in  his  store,  and  this  he  must  know  before  he  buys.  Iu  many  cases,  he 
ia  deterred  from  buying  in  America  beoanse  be  has  an  exaggerated  idea  of  freight 
tatea. 

And  finally,  i 
one  might  say  ,  , 

mannfttcturing  for  foreign  trade  would  tnm  oat  different  patterns  and  quatitiei.  .._ 
the  United  States  and  for  the  countries  of  South  America ;  and  in  neither  case  does 
he  ask  the  purchaser  to  adopt  the  IteleiBU  idea.  We  seldom  think  of  the  converse 
of  the  pEopoeitlon  when  applied  to  ourselves.  We  must  not  expect  to  sell  the  same 
articles  to  Belgium  and  Knsxia,  to  France  and  Germany.  In  all  tninga  must  the  seller 
be  honest.  It  is  preferable  to  nuderestimntn  and  give  the  buyer  an  unexpected  sur- 
prise in  the  excellence  of  hla  bargain.  Ameriean  trade  hoe  been  already  injured  by 
miarapresanttktlon . 

Mr.  Morris  urges  tlie  establishmeut  of  agencies  in  the  various  cities 
of  Europe.  He  tbinks  American  saleemea  are  preferable  for  tlie  intro- 
duction  of  onr  goods,  and  speaks  of  the  excellent  Bystems  of  commer- 
cial edncation  ia  Germany.  For  the  present,  however,  cooperation  of 
American  manufacturera  is  the  great  motive  force  in  the  development 
of  foreign  trade. 
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BUIiGAItlA. 

A  report  in  th«  Consulaire  Yerslageii,  AmBterdam,  Juoe  9,  18d7, 
containo  the  following: 

The  total  Tftlne  of  the  imports  into  Balgari&  daring  1896  iroa  68,5SS,983  fhuica 
($13,239,603);  tbeeiportsuDoanted  to  100,2^,387 ftkDoa  (119,346,010).  Tbeappeniled 
tablB  givM  the  impoTts  and  eipoFta  according  to  countries : 


Anatria-HoDcaiT. 

amt  Britain 

fiBlgiun 

G«n>Moy 

GroBM 

Itdr. 
Ksiui 

BOMl 

CbIWhI  States 

Suptfa -.. 

ToA^ 

Netbtriuds 

SvltMriond 

Svsdea  and  Norway . 


S.Bll.!isa 

B,UB,70T 
U.828 


30.683,  SOB 

11. 482,463 
I>18,  ITi 
3,00(1 


Comparing  this  table  with  the  flgnrcs  for  1695,  it  ffi  fonnd  that  there  has  been  a 
decrease  in  the  importa  frum  England,  Ronuiania,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  Scrvia,  and 
a  (lecreaae  in  the  exports  to  England,  Rusaia,  Germany,  Itelginm,  Italy,  and  Greece. 
The  exporta  to  Anstria- Hungary,  Turkey,  and  Roiimanln  have  inorcaaed.  The  prin- 
cipal artielea  of  import  were  textiies,  machinery,  niotalB,  famitnre,  leather  wares, 
oils,  and  linnors,  Grain  was  the  chief  article  of  export.  Woolen  pussementerie 
and  attar  or  roses  majr  also  be  mentioned.  Tbe  exports  of  cattle  are  inrreasing. 
Leatlwr  is  the  oaly  article  imported  fh)iii  the  United  States  in  sofficieut  qiuuitities 
to  he  Qjeutioned. 

Consnl  Stephan,  of  Annaberg,  in  a  report  dated  April  23,1897  (printed 
in  Consular  Bei>orts  No.  202,  July,  1897),  incloses  an  article  from  the 
April  nnmber  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal,  which,  the  coDSul 
thinks,  deserves  the  widest  circulation  among  and  the  closest  attention 
of  American  uiaDufactnrers.  Not  much  notice,  says  Mr.  Stepliau,  is 
taken  of  far-off  Bulgaria,  which,  however,  ofters  a  great  opening  for 
nearly  everything.  Now  that  the  English  are  trying  to  win  that  market, 
Americans  will  perhaps  also  make  efforts  to  introduce  their  goods.  The 
Germans  and  French  have  already  established  themselves  there.  The 
article  reads : 

A  committee  has  I>een  appointed  in  Bntgnria  hy  the  ministry  of  commerce  and 
agricnltnre  to  consider  tne  suhject  of  the  Introduotiou  of  agrionltnral  maoliinery 
into  that  coiinti'V' 

Major  Law,  Her  Majesty's  oommerolal  secretary  at  Vienna,  in  a  memorandnm 
to  the  foreign  nfflce  Htates  that  the  condneions  of  this  committee  appear  likely  to 
take  practical  form  at  an  early  date,  and  though  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  annonnce 
the  definite  decision  of  tbe  GoTeinment,  it  seems  most  probable  that  offers  will  be 
invited  for  tbe  supply  of  n  certain  uumberof  steam  thrashing  machines  and  portable 
engines,  to  be  delivered  this  sammer  in  various  selected  districts.  Tbu  couilitiona 
for  deliveiy  and  the  terms  of  payment  for  tbe  macbines  will  bo  arranged  with  the 
miuiatry  of  a^icnltnre. 

It  is  particularly  desired  that  the  working  of  the  machines  shall  not  fail  into 
ignorant  hands,  leet  nn satisfactory  reanlta  should  render  the  farmers  skeptical  as 
to  their  practical  valne;  and  it  is  probable  thnt  theimppliers  of  the  machines  will 
be  called  upon  to  send  a  qnalifled  mechanic  to  ea<'h  of  the  selocte^l  districts  and  to 
proride  a  suitable  assortment  of  reserve  accessories,  so  that  broken  parts  may  be 
speedily  rcpaireil, 

ShoDld  tlie  proposals  of  the  Ilulgarinn  Government  be  carried  out,  a  rare  opportu- 
nity will  be  ottered  for  the  development  of  an  impottant  tr.ido  in  a  new  market,  and 
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it  iroiild  appear  most  Mlvleable  that  En^liib  kfci'icnitnral  engineen  sbonld  loae  no 
time  in  furnlahing  iaformatlon  u  to  pnoea  anil  deooriptioiu  of  the  nuMhioM  they 
kre  in-epkred  to  supply. 

It  is  DaeliMB  to  Bend  ordinary  English  cBtalogDe«  nod  price  lieta.  What  ia  reqairad 
is  illoatratod  description  in  >^encfi  orOernmn  of  6,8,  ftnd  10  honepower  portablas 
and  thtasheiB,  trith  weights  in  metric  meaanrement,  prices  (cost,  imtiranoe,  and 
freight)  at  the  porta  of  Bonrgaa  and  Vuna,  wlttt  discoant  allowaneea  for  cash,  and 
tennsreqnired  fordetiverj  after  receipt  of  order.  To  this,  should  be  added  datailscon- 
oenting  self-feedinK  And  itraw-buming  appnratns,  with  prices  for  tbeae  eztna.  Mid 
information  as  to  the  fnel  consaniption  pet  hoar  and  average  capacity  of  maoniuea 
per  working  da^  of  tea  to  twelve  IioiirB. 

The  information  indicated  should  be  supplied  to  the  minister  of  commerce  and 
agrlcultare,  Sofia. 

Any  finn  which  may  be  Mlected  by  the  Bulgarian  Oovemment  to  snpply  the 
uiachiaeereqnired  most  be  prepared  to  promptly  fnmleh  neoessary  information  and 
instrnctions  for  working  their  machines,  printed  in  the  Bolgaiian  language. 


I>£NMAJIK. 


In  a  report  nrom  Copenhagen,  Consul  Ingersoll  gives  tbe  following 
table  showiug  tbe  trade  by  countrieB  In  1890: 


CounWw. 

Import*. 

Export*. 

Canntriu. 

Import*. 

Export.. 

DuUh  colontM 

Si 

2.137.3MI 

|1, 211,  E7S 

B,  783,  MO 
I,506,SK 

iB.wi,a5e 

520.082 

Bpida  knd  FortagiU  . . . 

3U.g2(l 
10,»O6,0Ig 

llDT,20a 

«,TM 

Sonlh  Araericii 

XmiCIndlovidCblna. 

102.8«l,ll« 

T^07^,s^I 

Tbe  figures  for  1895  were:  Imports,  $97,862,480;  exports,  $72,063,597; 
and  the  inctease  in  1890  was:  Imports,  (6,332,636,-  exports,  $4,016,975. 

The  increase  in  importa  from  tbe  United  States  (the  value  of  tbe 
imports  in  1896  was  $2,702,967)  is  chiefly  due,  says  t^e  consul,  to  tbe 
ta^e  importation  of  com. 

m  a  previous  report,  Consul  Kirk  said  that,  as  usual,  the  export  of 
bacon  and  butter  amounted  to  55  per  cent  of  the  total  export  trade  of 
Deniuark,  and  63  per  cent  thereof  found  its  way  to  England.  Tbe 
export  of  batter  in  hermetically  sealed  tins  to  China,  West  Indies,  and 
South  America,  increased  over  $250,000  worth  dnriog  the  yeai*. 
.  As  to  the  coQBumptiou  of  United  States  goods,  Mr.  Kick  says,  in 
part: 

There  is  probably  no  country  where  the  use  of  the  bicycle  is  more  general  than  in 
Denmark,  and  Amerioan  manufoctarers  have  tho  bulk  of  tbe  State.  Conservative 
Hiti mates  place  the  proportion  of  American  wheels  in  Denmark  at  ft'om  50-00  per 
cent  of  the  whole,  with  the  prospect  of  reaching  75  per  cent  in  the  next  year  or  two. 

The  ansnal  Importation  of  agricultural  machinery  Is  about  $450,000  or  9500,000  a 
year,  and  one-third  comes  from  the  United  fitatee.  Que  of  the  principal  dealers  in 
thia  line  in  Denmark  says  that  knife  harrows  have  been  a  success,  but  spade  har- 
rows and  spring-prong  harrows  have  been  excluded  from  the  market  by  an  excellent 
Swedish  imitation  at  lees  price.  The  American  steel  plow  (mild  oeuter  steel)  has 
won  n  great  reputation,  both  on  account  of  tbe  convenient  shape  of  the  moldboard 
and  curve  of  the  beam  and  the  excellent  quality.  Over  1,000  per  year  are  sold  in 
Denmark  and  Sweden.  They  have  also,  liowever,  been  imitated,  and  if  the  price  of 
United  States  plows  can  not  be  considerably  reduced  it  is  only  a  question  of  time 
when  theiinport  must  cease.  Lightbandchopplngimplementenave  alsohadalorfe 
•ale,  and  tbe  imitations  have  not  so  for  been  successfuV 

United  States  self-binders,  mowers,  and  reapers  have  won  a  great  rppntatlon  in 
Denmark  and  Sweden.  There  are  aonnolly  importeil  from  2,000  to  3,000  into  eoeh 
eoontry.    Self-binders,  however,  ■will  hardly  become  on  important  artiole  in  the  trade. 
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of  Denmark,  p^lr  owing  to  the  higb  coat  of  the  binding  jara  anA  pAiil;  to  th« 
variable  wMtii«r  that  is  nsaal  at  barveel  time.  On  the  other  haud,  American  mow- 
en  and  reapeiB  will  ptobabl;  commaud  large  sales  for  man;  yean  to  come.  The 
dealer  complainB,  bowever,  that  American  uionaCaotarers  have  of  iate  begnn  to  bnlld 
Uielr  machines  too  light,  in  order  to  redace  the  coat  of  constraction,  and  tf  this  is 
carried  mnch  farther,  the  farmer  will  retaru  to  the  heaviei  but  better  bollt  Englieh 
machine.  American  thraaLera,  too,  are  not  euitod  to  the  market  in  Denmark,  bat 
horse  rakes  have  a  large  aale.  There  ia  a  preaaing  need  for  potato  diggers,  which 
are  little  known :  smaU  hand  eoweis  are  also  in  demand ;  the  Horsepo^rei  aowere  are 
not  adapted  to  the  eonntiy. 

Mr.  Kirk  tliiuky  tliat  there  is  a  good  opening  forUuited  States  shoes, 
furnitare,  canvas,  aud  sail  cloth,  and  leads,  oils,  and  varnishes. 


FRANCE. 

Conanl-Oeneral  Gowdy,  of  Paris,  gives  the  folIowlDg  statement  of 
the  commeroe  of  France  in  1896:  Imports,  $733,207,000,  an  increase  of 
116,247,000  over  ISdd.  Exports,  $656,393,000,  an  increase  of  $5,211,000 
over  the  preceding  year. 

GoDsnl  da  Bellet,  of  Bheims,  says  that  the  commerce  according  to 
countries  was,  in  round  numbers,  as  follows: 


C«mfari«. 

I»IH>rt.. 

Eiporta. 

ConntriiW. 

Importa. 

Exp«W. 

aX""."-:::: 

:::iS;aS 

"Sis 

M,  MS,  000 

2*;  591. 000 
14. 542,000 

sa.3gs,ooo 

swiiMrtMd'"!!"-*. 

...«,  563,000 

Exports  from  France  into  the  United  Kingdom,  Belgiam,  Germany, 
and  the  United  States,  says  the  consul,  represent  01  per  cent  of  tJie 
whole;  imports  from  those  four  countries  represent  36  per  cent. 

The  most  important  articles  as  to  value,  which  were  imported  and 
exported,  are  given,  in  round  numbers,  as  follows: 


ArtlelM. 

Value. 

ArtidFa. 

7.1«. 

fT»»80,000 

aar 

37.  MO,  000 

CMom  n  KMMl 

*25. 630.0011 

M,eoo,goa 

13. 1*0,000 

Smooo 

I2,«0,0»0 

WooimlexaiM 

118,820.000 
4>,tOO,Mn 
*8,4«0,W»0 
K,  180,  OOO 

»,oeo.Doo 

18.<UD,00C 

iBisgoiooc 
la.  430,000 

WooiLnw.  oombii  .id  dj^ 

■'""'"■'" 

Consul  Germain,  of  Zurich,  says  that  the  coiintriea  bnying  more  of 
France  than  they  sell  to  her  are  England,  Germany,  Belgium,  the  Keth- 
erlands,  Egypt,  Mexico,  aud  Portugal.  The  most  marked  difference 
was  with  Eosaia.    Fraiii'e  paid  Bussia  $32,000,000,  a  large  proportion 
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uf  wbich  was  for  grain,  uud  BuHsia  only  bought  $-l,0OU,UO0  worth  from 
.  France. 

Consttl  du  Bellet  ciilla  atteation  to  the  fact  tliat,  twenty-two  years 
a^o,  Ueruiauy  exported  $l(iO,UOU,WU  Iwss  tbau  Fntiiee,  and  now  exports 
•160,000,000  more. 

TBAJ)£   TS   1807. 

French  official  statistics  show  that  the  commerce  for  the  first  eleven 
montliB  of  1897  was  as  follows : 


VJu.. 

OYBrSS^ 

IHg,5(lB,DllO     «IT7,I83,U00 

i.iuo.tTi.oou  I   iM, :ieo. ixxi 
S6e.i06,u(»i   iiw,M».«Ki 

aJ!?:SS 

a,si(S.a)i,oiH)|   iai.m.m 

.ais 

•S:|S 

B.XK.WI1 

t.Mi.\K.V» 

S18,SH.«W 



In  the  lui|x>rt  trade,  there  has  beea  an  increase  in  1897  in  the  valae 
of  goods  received  from  Kussia,  Germauy,  Belgium,  Switzerlitnd,  Italy, 
Turkey,  the  United  states,  and  Brazil.  There  was  a  decrease  in  the 
imports  from  England,  Spain,  and  the  Argentine  Ke|mblic.  Thci-e  van 
an  increase  of  exports  to  all  countries  except  Spain,  Brazil,  aud  the 
Argentine  Uepublic. 

The  imports  from  the  United  States  for  tbe  first  eleven  mouths  of 
18»7  were  368,701,000  fnincs  ($71,lo9,OUO),  against  273,235,000  francs 
{$52,734,000}  for  the  corre8i)ondiTig  period  of  181Hi.  The  most  notable 
increases  were  in  raw  cottou,  <;opi>er,  and  oils.  Machinery  iucreatsed 
some  $700,000,  and  cereals  $750,000  (rouud  numbers). 

Tbe  exports  to  tbe  United  Btates  in  the  period  under  consideration 
were  231,672,000  francs  («4J,712,000),  against  210,747,000  ($40,«74,(KM)) 
in  1896.  Tbe  most  marked  gains  were  in  silk  and  cotton  textiles, 
essences,  and  raw  wools;  in  gloves,  woi>leii  goods,  plumes,  artificial 
fiowers,  lingerie,  and  clothing,  etc.,  there  was  a  decrease. 

EXTENSION  OF  UNITED  STATES  TEADE. 

Consnt-General  Gowdy  says: 

There  appears  to  be  a  growine  endeavor  on  tbe  pivt  of  Amerloan  ni&niifaclnrers  to 
eatabliah  bnaiuees  relftlions  in  this  country ;  but  one  of  tlin  Abeoliite  nuceHaittes  for 
the  BDOeeMfnl  accompli ihineDt  of  this  muvoriieut  leenis  tu  lie  ignored  by  AmeriooD 
lioniies — the  direct  contact  of  tbe  salesmmi  speaking;  the  liingiiaKe  of  the  ci>antr]', 
having  a  thorough  knowled([p  of  tlie  nii'riiliiiniltiie,  and  ei|iilppea  with  price  listi, 
illnHtrated  catalognee,  properly  tranxlaLed  into  Kreuoti.  •  ■  -  other  nattonn, 
wpedally  Qermany,  have  realixcLl  that  it  is  iadlspeniuibto  to  ecud  italeaiueu  into  tbe 
O  B— TOL  1 15 
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country  ivhere  they  seek  commercial  relationa,  not  attempting  to  relj  upon  corre- 
spondence.  '  •  ■•  There  are  iimny  articles  of  Uuited  States  inanufactare  that 
Ji  cencb  consnmera  woald  be  pleaied  to  have,  could  tbey  bo  iutelligently  iDfonnoil  as ' 
to  the  utility  and  xuperiority  of  the  Bame.  If  a  combiuation  of  piominent  lioii«es 
dealing  in  varions  branohes  of  Americnu  nianiifactnrea,  Bach  as  household  ittonallH, 
aKTioiiTtural  implemenlx,  and  labor-saviti);  uactiiiieB,  could  establish  and  main taiu 

Cermanent  exposition  rooms  in  the  chief  citiw  of  France,  there  is  no  doubt  it  wonld 
e  a  sucoeaeful  venture,  and  create  au  hitherto  iinexi«ting  demand  for  Amerlean 
prodnots. 

Other  consular  officers  emphasiiie  the  same  points.  Mr.  Shepard,  of 
Calais,  says  that,  in  connection  with  the  consulate  at  Boalogne,  an  effort 
has  been  made  to  establish  at  Lille  or  Amiens,  orboth  (the  two  principal 
basinesB  centers  of  Northern  France),  a  storeuonse  where  United  States 
prodncts  could  be  permanently  exhibited.  He  hopes  to  be  able  to 
report  snccess  at  no  very  distant  day,  and  continues: 

This  sectinu  of  France  preeenbt  a  fertile  field  for  manyof  uiimitrpliis  maiinfactar«d 
aa  well  a»  agriculturHl  products.  1  -would  mention  coal-mining  machinery,  a^icnl- 
turat  implenients,  boot  and  shoe  machinery,  lianlware,  toola,  electrical  appliances, 
sewing  macliiiies,  typewriters,  furniture,  steam  Uiundry  and  cold-storage  plants, 
leather,  l>oots  and  Hlioes,  etc.  No  systematic  ciFort  hna  yut  bi^en  made  lu  this  seotion 
in  the  interests  of  American  bicycles.  A  few  high-priced  vheeU  from  the  United 
States  have  come  through  Paris  agencies,  but  what  is  wnnted  is  a  good  wheel  for 
about  $50,  and  it  would  sell  readily,  provided  the  same  liberal  terms  of  payment 
were  accorded  that  are  offered  for  the  Frencb,  and  particularly  the  English  uachmes, 
which  have  so  far  enjoyed  the  monopoly  of  the  north  of  Fiance. 

Consul  Shepard  thinks  that  there  is  a  good  0|>eningfor  Inmber  of 
every  kind  and  grade,  and  manufactures  of  the  same,  and  urges  Unites) 
States  producers  and  merchants  to  actively  and  carefully  canvass  the 
field.  Consul  Atwell,  of  Roubaix,  also  Bi>eak8  of  the  market  for  oak, 
but  says  that  the  chief  difficulty  appears  to  be  the  unwillingness  of 
United  States  exporters  to  saw  the  timber  to  the  required  dimensions 
and  Gotofl'thesapwood,  which  French  dealers  refuse  to  pay  for.  Them 
are,  however,  he  adds,  a  few  tirms  who  have  sent  agents  to  his  district 
and  have  secured  large  oixlers.  Mr.  Atwell  thinks  that  there  Is  also  a 
largo  market  for  California  dried  fruits. 

Consul  Covert,  of  Lyons,  says: 

The  retail  grocers  nil  sell  Ameriran  roast  lice f,  ox  and  |iork  tongue,  corned  beef, 
canne<l  fish,  gelatin  pork,  vegetables,  ham,  tripe,  putted  rabbit,  compressed  beef, 
and  a  few  other  articles.     Much  of  this  comes  through  Englund.     >■     ■     • 

The  merchants  of  Lyons  tell  me  tley  look  to  the  lluited  States  for  "  original" 
articlBH — i.e.,  striking  novelties  that  are  nsefiil  or  ornamental.  They  complain  blso 
of  not  being  able  to  deal  directly  with  the  American  manufucturor.  Tliey  hiive  shown 
me  knives  anit  forks,  lamps  and  oil  stoves  purchased  in  England,  but  bearing  au 
American  trade-mnrk. 

Consul  Van  Buren,  of  Nice,  says,  in  part: 

Whatpeopleexpect  here  issimply  this:  Finl,  they  wish  to  eee  samples ;  second,  to 
know  the  exact  price  a  thing  will  cost  here,  freight  and  duty  paid;  third,  the  priv- 
ilege of  exainin:iti«n  before  taking;  and,  fonrth,  credit  for  fmnx  two  to  three  months. 
'  *  *  People  here  do  not  nnderataud  imr  system  of  discounts.  Tliey  do  not  wish 
to  be  bothered  about  attending  to  details  of  fteight  and  duty.  *  *  '  I  am  aware 
that  I  am  saying  the  same  thing  that  other  consuls  have  said,  but  it  is  really  the 
only  thing  to  say.     •     -     • 

I  should  think  th< 
also  for  Yalt>  locks, 
frame  whicli  folds  up.    They 
years  ago.     •    •     " 

As  to  the  attritotive  Aiiish  of  United  States  wares,  that  is  .inst  one  point  to  their 
disadvantage.  Take  cooking  stoves  as  nii  exaniple.  The  duty  on  a  plain  article  is 
not  very  heavy,  but  tlie  same  thing  with  Home  small  partH  nickeled  or  polished  will 
be  taxed  out  of  all  pi-oportion.  It  would  bo  better  to  start  ou  plain  things  until 
•ome  rednctiou  could  be  obtained  ou  nickel. 
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TIte  following  eummary  is  made  of  parts  of  the  report  of  Coinmeicial 
AgetitGrifiiD,  of  Limoges: 


MACHINBKY. 


BCflhea,  la  WD  luonera,  can  be  iold  In  this  port  of  France,     In  luakiuK  H--  - 

napera  foe  Ibis  mukei,  sttentioii  aliuald  begiyentothefoltowiug  puEuU:  TheFreaoh 
8uil  is  watered  by  freqaent  rain,  drooght  is  rare,  and  conseqneiitly  farmers  oat  tho 
glass  vwf  close  to  the  ground.  Man;  reap  wheat  and  rye  so  at  to  le»r»  as  short  a 
stubble  as  is  ordinarily  left  on  an  Amerioou  haytield.  Cows  take  the  place  of  horses 
in  drawing  thas«  machines.  This  calls  for  a  geariug  that  will  meet  Che  requirements 
of  a  stow  pace.  The  light  weight  of  American  machines  bai  been  au  obstacle  to 
their  sale.  This  is  a  drawback  when  certain  binds  of  grnas  are  cot,  for  a  light- 
weight mower  driven  slowly  and  close  to  the  ground  is  apt  to  clo^. 

In  other  fann  implements  :ind  tools,  fewohanges  are  neeiled.  French  oustoius  and 
methods  should  be  carefully  studied  by  Amerioau  niauufantnrers  wlm  desire  to 
export  their  gonds. 

Saoing  muMines, — All  kinds  are  extensively  sold;  many  American  patterns  lire 
being  offered  which  are  mannfactnied  In  England  and  Oermaiiy.  The  machines 
used  in  the  glove,  shoe,  and  hamesa  factories  generally  come  from  the  llDit«d  StatoH. 

Bie^cla. — The  American  makes  are  popular,  but  it  is  useless  to  try  to  compete 
with  the  cheap  bicycles  of  this  conntry.  Transportation  and  customs  (marge*  areas 
high  on  a  poor  wheel  as  on  a  superior  one.  It  is  estimated  that  500  United  States 
bicji-Ies  were  sold  in  this  district  tost  year. 

Tooli. — There  is  probably  no  toot  employed  by  an  Amerii'an  artisan,  such  an  cut- 
peut«rfi,  maaons,  plumbers,  locksmiths,  carvers,  etc.,  that  would  not  Hud  a  n'aily 
sale  in  France.  Aa  these  goods  are  lima  bulky  and  different  In  shape  from  the 
French  ones,  they  must  bo  shown  and  their  flnperiority  proven  to  the  workmen. 

Lockt,  hinges,  and  fa»tetiing». — There  is  a  good  demand  for  thcne,  and  in  new  hollies, 
United  State*  models  are  sought  for.  Recently,  trertain  German  factories  bavemnde 
tools,  looks,  hinges,  and  faatenings  after  American  designs  and  offered  tbeni  to 
Frenrh  hardware  dealers,  who  thought  they  were  genuine  AmMioan  goods.  The 
imitations  were  not  very  good,  but  the  prices  were  extremely  low. 

STOVES  AMD   RAKGBS, 

In  tfaeootttitiy,  beating  and cookingare  done  by  wood  fuel,  bntin  centers  of  popnla- 
tion,  bitaminons  ooal  Is  employed.  The  wood  and  coal  stoves  are  very  old  fashioned, 
poorly  constructed,  and  expensive  articles.  There  is  un  undoubted  demand  for  good 
cooking  Hto>M  and  ranges.  The  American  system  of  hot  wiiter  attachments  to 
Btotea  and  ranges  for  supplying  baths  in  almost  unknown  in  France.  A  limited 
number  of  ranges  with  boilers  have  been  imported  for  private  houses.  This  system 
shonld  be  jadioioDHly  introduced  so  as  to  demonstrate  Its  economy  of  fuel  and  time. 
Another  line  of  stoves  should  bo  adapted  to  heat  living  rooms;  many  out-of  date 
cylinder  stoves,  such  as  wore  iu  vogue  in  the  United  StntCH  half  a  century  ago,  are 
•old  as  "American  patterns"  and  tind  great  favor.  Several  German  firms  are  trying 
tosnpply  thismarketwtth  this  class  of  stoves.  The  f{oods  should  not  be  expensive 
or  too  large;  the  winters  are  not  ns  long  or  severe  as  in  America.  Hot-air  furnaces, 
either  portable  or  encased  in  briokwork,  wonld  find  a  sale  for  apartment  houses, 
pnblic  bolls,  churches,  and  hotels.  Stuam  and  hut- water  apparatus  not  popular. 
the  heat  being  too  Intense  for  thin  country.  It  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  stuve 
mannfiactarerB  to  visit  Fiance  and  study  the  uunditious  of  trade, 

WAaONS,  CARTS,  AND   CARRIAOBS. 

AU  Fienoh  vehicles  are  different  from  those  used  in  the  United  Btatcs.  Boa<lH 
here  are  hard  and  excellent,  as  a  rule,  and  wagons  are  more  heavily  loaded  than  at 
home.  Carts  and  wagons  should  be  built  after  patterns  »lrea<ly  existing  in  France, 
with  beavy  wheels  and  tires  very  t>roa<l,  so  as  not  to  cut  tbo  ground.  It  is  custom- 
ary to  drive  hoineit  tandem  in  many  towns  and  rural  ilistrict«,  and  it  is  no  uncom- 
mon sigbt  to  see  six  horses  attached  to  one  loud.  Another  important  matter  is  the 
system  of  brakes.  Fi«ni'1i  drivers  use  tiiem  much  more  than  Americans.  A  well- 
dRsJsned  braku  in  nn  essential  part  of  any  vehicle.  Carriages,  open  or  covered, 
cjionld  be  solidly  built.    The  lightness  rei|ulred  iu  America  would  bu  a  drawback  to 
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saloH  hero.  There  is  no  iloabt  tiiat  kooiI  buBiuttm  cuuld  be  done  If  nianiifaotiirera 
would  a«uortai[i  tlm  raquireuieiitH  of  tliis  country.  Tlio  opening  is  gooil  for 
uutinisbod  eurrUgea,  witli  tbn  uphulatory,  varnishing,  aii<l  pnttini;  tugetber  left  to 
Freuoli  workmen.  This  wonid  i>ermit  the  ffoudx  to  enter  the  conutry  nnder  a  lower 
rate  of  duty,  liigb  tmoHportutiou  cbargeti  would  bo  avoided,  and  Frenoli  taate  could 
be  uaed  in  ttie  completiou. 


Tbe  Unitod  Status  controls  tbo  market  for  theau  niacbinea,  wbioli  are  slowly  but 
surely  findiug  tlieir  way  into  tbe  ollicett  of  thii  country.  Tbe  make  Las  little  to  do 
with  the  «alo  of  the  mocbiiie;  the  ngeiitu  wbo  are  most  euergelic  and  advertise 
moot  sell  tho  greatoat  number. 

WOOD   AMD   WOODEN   WARS. 

Tile  demitnd  for  neatly  every  kind  of  wood  is  on  tbe  increaso.  Staves  (need  in 
large  iiuantitiiis  in  the  wine-making  districts),  fellieH.  spokes,  liiilw,  handles  of  all 
eocts,  and  tbillsoie  sold;  auil  there  is  an  especial  market  for  diuitiK-rooni,  brdiooni, 
Hbriiry^  and  parlor famituro;  fiii-oak,  black  walnut,  satinwood,  maple,  elm,  Hpnice, 
pitch  luiiu,  and  woods  Hiiitable  fur  linisbiug  or  iuliiid  work.  It  wonld  be  aitvanta- 
geuus  to  Bliip  tbe  furniture  in  an  nnMuished  slate.  The  popularity  of  Americnn 
ilesks  uiid  oBicH  furniture  is  increasing,  although  the  prices  heretofore  demanded 
havo  been  almost  prohibitive. 

FARM   PRODUCTS.* 

Wheal  andfiour. — French  customs  ilufis  "  bovo  eycinded  many  American  farm  prod- 
nets.  France  produces  nearly  all  tbe  wheat  n!i{uired  for  tbe  home  market:  taking 
10  years  as  au  iiverage,  suven-uigbths  of  the  quantity  necessaiy  to  mout  ber  ilemaiids 
ban  been  grown.  For  tbe  flscal  year  ending  June,  1K98,  however,  there  will  be  a 
shortago  of  moretbauonu-fonrth  of  the  annual  consumption.  Therefore,  graiu  must 
always  be  imported,  in  greater  or  letts  quantitii-H.  France  exports  macaroni,  vermi- 
celli, noodles,  crackers,  and  otbor  edible  pastry,  largely.  American  wheat  flout  la 
highly  prized  by  tbu  bakers,  and  the  sales  would  be  heavier  were  it  not  fur  thu  high 
duty  on  grain. 

Indiaaeorn. — There  is  a  growing  deniiind  for  maize  in  this  fountry.  It  is  used 
fur  fodder,  and  tbo  supplies  from  Spain,  Hungary,  Rouiuania,  and  Argvutiuu  are 
uncertain  and  insufHcient.  Fodder  corn,  whicli  is  sown  broadcast  in  May,  is  of  a 
soft  variety,  preference  being  given  to  round,  yellow  kernels,  such  us  are  grown  in 
Kcw  England  and  the  Middle  States.  Hard,  Hinty  inai^u  is  used  for  fattening 
animals.     Care  should  be  taken  to  select  the  kind  of  maize  reriuiroil  in  France. 

Seed*. — Clover  and  various  kinds  of  grass  seeds  will  orteu  linil  ready  sale  in  France. 
Much  depends  upon  the  soason. 

friftlf.— Apples  and  penrs,  according  to  the  season,  can  be  proHtabiy  exported; 
owing  to  tbe  nilure  of  these  crops  this  year  the  demand  will  lie  heavy.  Aiuerii-aii 
fruits  would  hiive  met  with  better  anccosM  if  it  were  not  for  tbo  defectivo,  and  often 
slovenly  way  in  which  they  are  packed.  The  buyer  receives  a  bail  impression 
before  the  fruit  is  tested.  Kananas,  plueapples,  nnd  oranges  should  tind  a  very 
ready  market  here  if  properly  handled.  California  dates  could  pay  transportation 
and  duty  and  still  unilereoll,  nt  a  good  profit,  Afrieuu  fruit. 

Cannnil  fruits  and  moiits  of  nearly  every  hind,  and  evaporated  fruitH,  such  us 
apiilcs,  pears,  pea<:Ii<'s,  apri<!OtB,  iilnma,  and  cherries,  lind  a  market  in  France.  Dried 
apple  cores  and  ijeolinge  can  be  sold  for  vinegar. 

IIORSKS. 

The  populMily  of  United  States  horses  is  increasing.  Attempts  have  been  made 
to  import  horses  from  South  Auicrica,  Iceland,  and  Russia,  but  without  success, 
while  homes  from  the  United  States  have  found  a  fair  market  and  gii-en  satisfaction. 
The  animal  that  will  null  Itost  is  much  the  same  ns  that  used  in  America  for  carriage 
and  riding.  They  should  not  bo  too  heavy,  of  good  medium  height,  and  not  over  8 
years  old.    There  is  also  a  large  demand  fur  cavalry  horses,  which  are  worth  fri>m 

"In  accordance  with  the  reciprocity  treaty  between  tbe  United  States  and  Franoi*, 
concluded  MaySO,  1M!)8,  the  minimum  tariff  of  France  will  apply  to  lemons,  oranges, 
-  cednits,  grapes,  apples,  pears,  prunes;  also  to  canned  meats,  logs,  paving  blocks, 
staves,  hups,  pork,  and  lard  of  united  States  origin. 
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t300to$300.  It  is  miicli'aiuiieT  to  dlapose  of  flue  linniixi  li«ro  tlinn  inferior  ohi-h.  All 
imperfect  imimRlH  ahonlil  lin  exclnded,  for  the  Fnnii'li  iire  excellent  jiidEea  i>f  linrne- 
litth.    There  in  not  tLe  eauie  clanger  of  electricity  replncing  liorses  as  tbere  is  in  tlie 

Utiited  States. 


mpnratively  dear  in  Franoe.    Much  of  tlic  iron  ore  coniea 
el  mid  iron  can  lie  expurtsd  from  llie  Unit«il  Statwtiitn 

,-_ — , -»  an  opportunity  now   lo  naiu  control  of  tlie  niarket. 

Altlionf!ii  Frances  doen  not  mannfaotiire  extcuaivirly,  theainnuutof  raw  materia)  ron- 
BnmediH  important.  TbohiudHtliat  wonld  probably  RelltljolicBl:ire  ((ray  forging  iron 
and  Beaaeiiier  pig.  Iron  whoels  for  railway  Inicka  are  alreatly  in  great  demand.  Cer- 
tain American  nisken  liave  an  excellent  reputation.  (Jar  triichx  for  atreitt  raitn-aya 
can  1>B  imported  from  America  cheaper  than  they  can  lie  niiide  here.  Iron  tnbing, 
water  and  goe  pipes  alioiild  alno  be  imported  from  America. 

ActiDg  Consul  Pressly  writea  from  MarseilleR : 

Tha  importation  at  tills  port  of  American  rotton-seed  oil  has  greatly  iitcreaneil 
daring  tbo  past  two  yeani.  The  receipte  were,  in  ])t!l5,  5il,r>:i8  barrels;  ii>  1HD6, 
112,627  liarrula.  Tlio  oil  maniifnctnreK  aure  havn  mode  HtrcnnonH  prol-eats  to  the 
Government  at  Faria  againat  the  low  dnlien  on  American  cotton  nit,  and  have 
ilemainled  an  IncreBse  from  6  francs  pet  101)  kilogroma  (abont  3i  cents  iX'tRollon) 
to  1&  f>ancB  per  100  kilograms.  Nothing  has  rennllecl  thna  far  iVoin  the  agitation, 
and  our  cotton  oil  is  enjoying  a  snlendhl  trade.  It  Aeems  that  the  dnty  in  Franco 
on  Fotton  oil  is  less  thnn  in  any  otlior  <'ontinenl'al  country.  It  is  about  7^  cents  i>er 
jnllon  in  Anstria  and  Germany,  Ofcenta  En  Italy,  abont  1:^1  centn  in  Spain,  amlabont 
29  cents  in  Kiisaia,  against  3i  cents  »  gallon  in  Frnnc<>. 

The  price  of  bread  is  one  of  Ihe  political  and  domeatifiinesIionB  which  commnudB 
the  attention  of  the  world.  Nearly  every  continenlnl  nation  in  exti-ndiug  its  hands 
toward  America  for  food.  Tlie  wlieat  crop  in  France  this  year  will  bi-  ghcirt,  nod 
che  mnst  look,  and  is  looking,  clsi'where  for  her  sopply,  Tlio  price  of  lircod  is  fixed 
erery  liftoen  days  by  the  municipal  or  comnmne  antboritiea.  During  the  past  two 
months  thejprice  in  M.-irneilles  lias  lieen  incn-ased  from  7J  cents  to  Hi  cents  jier  kilo- 
gram (2.2016  iioncda)  for  the  common  quality.  In  Francf,  thejicople  in  the  towns  bny 
all  their  bread  from  the  baker,  and  farmers  parchase  in  the  citiea  and  carry  it  miles 
into  the  coantry.  Tlenco,  it  is  "the  price  of  brea<1,"  rather  than  the  price  of  flonr 
or  wheat,  which  directly  concemn  the  public  mind;  and  the  words,  "  Frix  dn  pain" 
have  I>e«n  familiar  and  striking  headlincn  iu  all  the  important  newspajiei's  for 
weeks  past.  Large  meeting  IiaTu  been  held,  and  noixy  popniar  ilemomitmtiona 
mode  ttroughoat  the  country,  demanding  the  aiippresalon  of  the  dnty  on  wheat — 
$1.35  per  100  kilograms  (62^  ponnda).  Under  the  law  of  France,  tlie  minister  of  com- 
merce has  authority  to  removo  temporarily  the  cnstoms  tax  on  wheat.  Thus  far,  he 
has  not  exercised  his  prerogative,"  und  the  agitation  goes  on.  This  year'ti  lianest 
has  been  a  golden  ono  for  tbe  American  farmer.  Kteameit)  are  leaving  here  weekly 
in  ballast  to  return  laden  with  American  wheat. 

I  doubt  if  there  are  one  hiindved  rocking  chairs  in  France  on  tsldc  of  Paris.  I  Imve 
not  euconntereid  one  so  far  in  Marseilles,  and  their  nse  and  comfort  are  quit"  unknown 
here.  There  seems  to  be  a  public  prejudice  against  this  nrticlit  of  fiimitiire.  I 
lielievc,  however,  that  this  iirejudice  might  bo  overcome,  and  Home  of  our  fnniitnro 
maunfacturers  might  do  wcllbyintroilncing  tbernoking  chair  to  theFrenchpiiblii-. 

Tlie  French  Government  realized  the  liantlsomo  snni,ln  1W*6,  of  $551,0011  fVoni  the 
tax  on  bicvclea.  The  tax  ia  S1.92  per  wh<'el,  annually.  There  wore  203,000  bicycles 
in  Fr:ince  iu  1H94, 256,000  in  1895,  and  329,000  in  1806.  Last  year,  there  wero  only  9» 
in  the  entire  island  of  Corsica.  The  Americau  bicycle  niadu  Ita  appearance  in  Mar 
xeillea  about  four  yeat«  ago  and  is  growing  in  popularity, but  needs  more  advertising. 
The  bicycle  dealers  aay  that  the  American  wliccls  best  known  here  are  too  expensive 
for  the  general  trade;  that  what  is  neeiled  ta  a  nice  machine  which  lookti  well  and 
rims  weU,  withont  bi'ing  as  durable  as  the  best  makes.  I  think  that  some  Amerti-an 
house  wonld  do  well  to  establish  a  general  agi'ncy  here.  As  niattei's  stand  now,  the 
dealers  licre  must  liny  from  tlio  general  agent  in  Pnris,  and  hence  keep  a  very  limited 
stock  on  hand.  Marseilles  would  be  a  convenient  jiornt  from  which  to  extend  the 
tnule  into  Corsica.  The  rates  of  freight  should  lie  i|nile  as  favorable  as  those  enjoyed 
by  I'arifl.    The  roods  in  southern  Franco  ni'c  mnst  excellent — the  ryclists'  dream. 

An  American  commercial  traveler  in  France  is  liable  to  the  "  ftireigner'B  logistry 

"Tbo  dnty  on  wlieat  and  brcail  liaa  been  temporarily  removed  by  the  French 
tioveniment  (from  Hay  4  to  Jntie  !)0,  inclusive).  See  oilvauce  sheets  of  Conanlar 
Keporta  No.  122,  May  23;  No.  127,  Uay  28. 
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itnil  the  viiiinu  of  liia  fnmlturo,  etc.  American  commercial  moa  (icqnaiDted  with  the 
lau|rnageui.d  people  make  tlia  Ueat  Halesmen  in  Fr&nce  for  Americui  goods,  nnd  ate 
very  duccoBsriil  when  patient,  polite,  and  peraiatent.  The  l^rench  people  are  very 
Blow  to  adopt  any  novelty,  espooially  a  foreign  one,  and  patience  la  abaoJutely  efwan- 
tial.  I  know  one  American  who  went  to  Vicoy  aa  the  repreaentativeof  the  national  • 
Citab  Register  Company  aud  made  sncb  a  faTortible  imiireasion  on  the  proprietor  of 
n  large  buzar  in  deecribing  the  wouderfnl  accuriicy  and  oonrenience  of  the  oasli  regis- 
ter, that  tlie  l''renchaian  not  only  bought  a  machine,  but  offered  onr  fellow-conntry- 
nian  a  salary  of  10,000  Tranos  to  help  him  run  bis  shop.  This  American  apoke  French 
Hliently,  underata<>d  the  people,  and  waa  familtur  with  and  knew  how  to  deKcrlbe 
the  artiote  be  waa  aelling,  Amerir'an  mercbanta  niuat  diaplay  the  name  enterpriaa 
pmotise  the  aame  bnsineas  principlea  abroad  as  at  home.     In  other  words,  they 


tuaat  place  in  the  foreign  market,  in  direct  pereonal  contact  with  the  dealoi 
American  aaleaiuun  acquainted  with  the  foreign  languiwe  and  poopli;,  and  fam 
with  the  ai'ticlehe  hna  to  Hell,  If  theaaleaman liaa  astockofgoodaand  an  imnor 
bnaineaa,  it  ia  advisable  for  him  to  incorporate  bia  biininess  nnderthe  French  li 


with  the  ai'ticlehe  hna  to  tell.  If  theaaleaman  Iiaa  astockofgoodaand  an  imnoi 
bnaineaa,  it  ia  advisable  for  him  to  incorporate  bia  biininess  nnderthe  French  1 
I  know  On  American  commercial  man  nt  llordeaux  who  had  incorporated  the  Oxle^ 


American  aa lea luun  acquainted  with  the  foreign  languiwe  and  poopli;,  and  familia 

_...,.  ^1.     _...!  .i_  I  _  1 ._ii      .I..1 1 ^  -a  a  stock  of  — "" '  "~  ' '" 

ia  biisines; 
I  know  On  American  commercial  man  nt  llordeaux  who  had  incorporated  the  Oxlej 
8tave  Company  at  acuatof  9(i8.  He  paid  about  $965  runt  for  an  offlceandatiive  yard. 
Hiu  iinuuni  taxes  wors  abont  $193,  iloiiig  a  biiaineas  of  abont  JIOO.OOO  a  year  and  . 
carrying  a  stock  of  9200,000.  I  think  there  is  a  goml  market  in  aonthern  France  for 
American  pitch  pine,  cooking  atovea,  office  deake.  and  chaira.  Oak  staves  are  beinjr 
largely  imported.  Five  years  ago,  France  received  from  the  United  States  only  500,000 
staves.    In  1K96,  the  importation  amounted  to  5,000,000. 

Coutiul  Tliackara,  of  Havre,  Bays: 

The  steadily  increiutiiif;  number  of  lettera,  price  I  late,  and  cironlara  of  American 
mamifactiirers  rec-ived  iittbia  consulate  iudicutoa  the  growing  diaposition  on  the 
part  of  buaiunss  bouHSS  in  the  United  States  to  find  a  market  for  their  products 
abroad.  Strange  as  it  nuiy  aeem,  very  little  activity  hoa  been  diaplayed  in  this  direc- 
tion until  withiu  the  last  few  yearn,  and  oven  now,  the  American  manufacturer  has 
much  to  iearu  in  regarti  to  the  method  of  beat  introdnciug  his  products  in  the  coun- 
triea  of  the  Old  World.  In  moat  every  branch  of  iudnatry,  from  tlie  simplest  article 
of  household  utility  to  the  mosi  intricate  piece  of  machinery,  American  products  are 
equal,  if  not  auperinr,  to  any  on  the  globe.  That  they  can  auocflaafnlly  compete 
with  those  of  other  nations  is  a  fact  beyond  a  doubt,  and  the  indefatigable  efforts  of 
American  ingenuity  to  aohieve  perfection  in  every  line  should  be  followed  up  by 
Uo  less  strenuous  euileavors  to  market  the  product  of  our  mills  bu<1  factories. 
Unfortnnatel.v,  however,  a  great  mau.y  of  our  American  miinufnrtnrern  ai-e  nnderthe 
impression  that  a  quick  and  ready  sale  can  be  found  for  the  articled  which  they  offer 
without  properly  pitahing  them.  Tliey  depend,  in  a  great  ineOHure,  upon  L'ni(«d  States 
consuls  to  distribute  their  catalocuts  in  the  citioa  where  these  officials  are  located, 
and  then  trust  to  thcidealerson  thin  aide  to  send  on  their  ordeni  by  mail.  Thatcon- 
snlat  officers  are  always  ready  to  serve  Americans  will  not,  I  am  certain,  be  disputed. 
Kot  the  fact  tliat  it  takes  a  man  many  years  to  become  conversant  with  a  single  trade 

{roves  how  baiily  fitted  a  connul  ninst  be  to  properly  dencribe  and  introdnco  the 
Dndred  and  one  things  he  is  called  upon  to  And  customers  for.  It  matters  little  how 
enthuaiaatic  he  may  be  in  endeavoring  to  push  a.  certain  object  or  article  of  mer- 
chandise, for  he  can  not  explain  or  demonstrate  either  its  superiority  or  the  advan- 
tages of  its  use,  as  welt  as  can  an  pxjiert  salesman  thoroughly  aoqnainted  with  tho 
line  of  gooiU.  Thin  fuet  ia  recogiiisied  by  most  of  the  great  coromeicial  nations  of 
Europe,  wiio  know  that  their  prodnota  miiat  lie  pnslied  in  this  way  if  thuy  wish  to 
keep  abreast  of  modern  enterprise  and  competition .  If  our  American  miinufacturers 
would  aeiid  to  France  well  equipjied.  intuUigent  commercial  travelers  speaking  the 
Frcncli  language,  and  provided  with  aampiea  of  the  floods  they  wish  to  sell,  it  is 
certain  that  great  qnantities  of  American  products  could  bo  marketed  In  this  coun- 
try, Tbew  travelers,  or  salesmen,  mnst  not  come  to  Furone  with  the  idea  of  npend- 
ing  the  least  amount  of  money  in  order  to  make  a  good  ahowliig  at  the  home  office 
by  keeping  their  expense  account  low.  Qood  footholds  are  frequently  obtained  ata 
bigli  price,  which  in  the  end  fully  lepay  tho  original  outlay,  It  iaalao  highly  impor- 
tant that  American  inauufiictnrem  have  theircotaloirnes  printed  in  I'rouch,  with  the 
prices  as  laid  downin  France,  and  measnrementa,  weights,  etc.,  in  the  metric  Hystem. 
tierniun,  Kuglish,  and  other  Fnrope:in  business  bonaea  adopt  tbia  ayatem,  and  iind 
that  a  great  olwtacle  to  their  foreign  trade  is  removed  thereby.  Onr  American  man- 
Dfacturers  display  not  only  a  great  deal  of  taste  in  printing  elaborately  illuntmted 
calalognes,  but  also  go  to  a  great  dcid  of  expense  in  circulating  tb«m.  Jilany  of 
these  flud  their  way  to  tbia  consulate,  and  are  afterwards  given  to  tiie  trade.  But 
while  they  interest  the  dealer  {tam  an  artistic  point  of  view,  they  have  little  or  uu 
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praclie»l  effect,  for  the  reason  that  tliay  cnn  lu-itber  be  read  nor  uoilentood.  The 
time  for  introduoiug  American  gooilH  iuto  Froiu'e  \mlh  uevur  more  fuvorulile  than  at 
preseut,  anil  our  niaun&cturera  can  not  affoni  to  loao  the  oppiirtuuity  offered,  them 
ihrougli  apathy,  iudiflerence,  or  economy  in  cxpenditaroa.  Throiigli  the  mcdiam  of 
personal  lettera  as  well  aa  the  Consular  neporti,  the  proper  line  of  action  bno  itfcoii' 
and  again  been  itidiusteil  to  American  manafacturers;  bii£  as  yet,  tlie  Deed  does  not 
appear  to  hsve  fallen  on  fruitful  groiiDd. 


GERMANY. 


Coneul-OeDernl  Mnaon,  of  Frankfort,  given  the  following  tablo  of 
imports  aud  ox]>ortd  in  18H5  and  IKdU : 
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The  commerce  for  tlie  )aat  fonr  yeara  was : 


Ye«c. 

Imports. 

ExportB. 

-     Total. 

8883,908.000 
1.019,968.954 

»n2,205,758 
728,  252,  240 
814,977,150 
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The  part  t^keiiby  difTerentcoiintrieBin  tlietradeof  Germftiiy  for  the 
past  three  years  is  given  by  Gonsul-Geiieral  Goldschmidt,  of  Berlin: 

IMPORTS, 
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COMMERCE  IN  1897. 

Consul  Monaghnn,  of  Chemnitz,  in  a  report  datM  Febmary  3, 1898, 
BftyK  that  the  impnrtH  of  Germany  of  ]SU7  amonnted  to  $1,15U,228,000, 
aDd  the  exports  to  «!)04,335,(WO.    He  ndds: 

Tbere  was  ao  liiorea^e  ill  imports,  ilne  to  a  KrowinK  tlemand  for  raw  cotton,  of 
vIiiclK^verypnanrLcoiiHiimi^liere  eniiiesiyom  foreign  parts.  There  was  nn  ini/reose, 
alsti,  in  cotton  goaclK,  ekinH,  hiiles,  <1m|;pi,  iron  ores,  woucIb,  instramentaaof  various 
kindH,  macliines  (many  of  which  came  from  tiie  (rnitcd  States),  copper,  leather  (in 
making  of  certain  kiiiils  of  w1ii<-h  United  States  taiineTN  exoel),  leather  materials, 
oils,  petroleum,  silk,  coal,  animals  anil  animal  products,  cattle,  fertilizers,  rags,  «tc. 
Tho  value  of  earths  (cla.VB),  precious  metals  (gold  and  silver),  flax,  wool,  and  woolen 
goods  imported  decreased. 

Thcrn  was  au  increase  in  the  eTtport  valne  of  cotton  goods,  drags,  chemicals,  grain, 
hides,  Bkius,  woods,  iaBtriinients,  machines,  leather,  leather  goods,  groceries  (due  to 
the  lar^  amontitH  of  sugar  sent  over  to  anticipate  the  new  tarilT),  and  coal.  There 
was  a  tailing  oft'  in  the  amount  of  iron  and  ironware,  earths  (clay b),  minerals  and 
mineral  earths,  silk  ami  Bilk  goods,  clothes,  nnder wear,  wool,  and  woolen  goods 
exported.  The  importa  and  exports  of  donr  and  grain  were  indicated  an  follows: 
There  were  stored  ii)  hondod  wnrehouseH  at  the  end  of  the  year  136,171  tons  of 
whent,  of  which  9,636  were  native,  and  10,744  tons  of  rye,  of  which  5,421  were 
native. 

PRODUCTION  AND  CONSUMPTION. 

Co nsnl- General  Goldsclimidt  says  the  year  189C  and  the  flrst  half  of 
1807  have  proved  a  jveriod  of  stabiliry  and  prosperity  for  the  German 
Enipii«.  He  pves  a  table  of  production  of  certain  articles  which  may 
be  safely  considered  indicators  of  the  industrial  ])roBperity  of  a  country, 
all  of  which  (with  the  exception  of  gold,  which  is  little  mined  in  Ger- 
many) show  an  increase  over  1895, 
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Mr.  GoldBclimidt  contiimes: 

The  following  tabloa  of  seven  articIeB,  in  the  export  of  witcli  America  is  inter- 
Mted,  ebow  Ibut  tbo  bulk  of  r»w  cotton,  putrolemu,  luiil  maue  conieH  from  America; 
>1»o  tbiit  tlie  ijiiantity  of  tbe  last-named  article  is  Jar^oly  uu  the  iniTease,  oniofr  to 
ita  clieftpneM  compared  with  otlier  rereuln,  niiicb  of  it,  in  one  nbiipo  or  anotbet, 
finding  its  way  into  the  baker's  Bhope. 


TabUafie 


N  leading  artUla  of  (ntport  into  dfT-maitu  during  !89€. 
[In  too«  of  2,204.0  ponoJu.] 
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SUGAK-nEET  IMDUSTBY. 

The  crop  of  engar  beets  in  Germftiiy  in  189fl,  aays  Mr.  GoMacli midt, 
amounted  to  12,616,282  tons,  and  the  maimfiictnr«  of  sngar  during  tlie 
fiscal  year  1896-97  to  1,821,020  tons.  Sugar  is  tlie  principal  maiinfactiire 
of  Oenoaoy,  as  far  as  exports  are  coiiceriied ;  it  represents  6.3  per  cent 
nt  tlie  whole  exports.  Woolen  goods  take  second  place  witli  5.8  per  cent, 
aod  cottoD  goods  tbinl  with  4.4  per  cent.  The  export  of  raw  sugar  to 
theUnitedStatesdDringtlieflrstiialfoflSDTwasplienofnenal,  exceeding 
tlie  total  export  of  tliat  article  to  tbe  TJnite<1  States  iu  1896. 

Tbe  export  of  sugar  from  Germany  to  tbe  United  States  during  the 
years  1896  and  1897  was: 
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EFFECT  OF  UNITED  STATES  TiEIFF. 

Mr.  GoldBclimidt  thiDke  that,  apart  from  a  few  iadustries,  the  recent 
tariff  chauges  in  the  United  States  will  not  seriously  affect  Germany. 
Industries  will  be  quickly  readjusted,  new  outlets  sought,  manufoc- 
tures  increased  or  diminished  in  certain  branches.  The  prevalent  idea 
among  manufacturers,  he  saya,  is  to  meet  the  changes  in  the  tariff  by 
self  protective  readjustment  rather  than  in  any  retaliatory  spirit.  This 
feeling  has  doubtless,  he  adds,  been  aided  by  tbe  unfortunate  crop  con- 
ditions in  Germany  and  the  Eastern  countries,  as  well  as  the  very  light 
importa  of  meat  from  Jtussia,  all  of  which  make  Germany  for  the  next 
twelve  months  more  dependent  on  America  than  in  oi'dinary  years, 
apart  from  her  other  necessary  supplies  from  that  country,  such  as 
cotton  and  petroleum.  Manufacturers  think  that  hardware  and  cutlery, 
low-grade  silk  and  woolen  goods,  cloths,  prints,  and  leather  gloves  are 
among  the  articles  the  export  of  which  will  be  affect«d  by  the  tariff. 

Under  date  of  January  29, 1898,  the  consul-general  transmits  figures 
showing  that  the  exports  from  Germany  to  the  United  States  during 
the  fiscal  year  1896-97  were  $111,862,552,  showing  a  net  increase  of 
$21,219,779  over  the  fiscal  year  of  1895-96,  and  that  the  exports  dur- 
ing the  calendar  year  1897  amounted  to  $97,347,198,  an  increase  of 
nearly  $5,000,000  over  the  calendar  year  1896.  He  adds  that  the 
Germans  are  much  a.4toniahed  to  see  that  the  new  tariff  law  has  not 
altogether  annihilated  them. 

The  declared  exjKtrts  fVom  Berlin  during  the  calendar  year  1897, 
transmitted  by  Mr.  Goldschmidt,  were: 
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!  Oonsal  Petern,  of  Plaaen,  says: 

TLe  three  grent  iteiuH  cxpnrtnd  to  the  United.  Stfiten  ttnm  this  diatrirt  are  cotton 
Uc-cB  and  enilitoideries,  dresii  Koods,  And  tniisioal  inetrumenta  mid  BlriiiKB.  IIuil  not 
tlio  e:ti>ort  of  cotton  tac«a  and  oinbroiderJM  reuclied  a  Hiini  more  tlian  double  that  of 
lost  >ear,  there  would  have  hetni  a  lurK"  ditoreiiBH  in  tlio  total  exports  from  this  district. 
The  mana factairra  of  lacea  nnd  embrnidericg  are  strong  in  the  belief  that  it  is  impos- 
ail'le  for  tin  United  States  to  compete  with  tbeui,  no  matterwhat  the  titriffniny  be, 
TLry  claim  that  not  only  hav«  they  the  advantOBe  of  low  wiiKM.  bat  that  they  have  a 
clnsB  of  labor  that  does  not  exist  in  the  United  States  and  which  can  not  be  obtained 
wiihout.  ranny  years  of  teeUnical  edncatioii.  It  is  poeeihie  that  we  have  not  tho 
riaso  of  labor  forliand  work  which  is  done  by  the  women  of  thio  country  in  the  win- 
ter, when  thev  have  no  work  in  the  firtds  and  ore  only  too  glad  to  obtain  any  employ- 
ment that  nil)  bring  a  few  cents  to  help  out  the  daily  eipenites.  It  is  aloo  tme  that 
the  deft  needlework  of  those  ill. paid  women  la  an  art  whioh  has  been  cultivated  and 
hns  dest'endeil  from  mother  to  daughter  from  generations  back,  and  that  a  large  uum- 
ber  of  these  )nco  workers  and  umbroidererB  is  to  be  fonud  in  all  the  villages  sur- 
rounding Planou ;  but  I  see  no  reason  why  we  shonld  not  make  as  good  machine  lai'e 
in  the  Uniteil  btateo  as  is  turned  out  here  on  the  lace  machint;H;  it  is  but  a  qneatiou 
of  application  and  aptitude  on  the  part  of  our  workmen,  whu  have  shown  themselves 
more  inb'lligent  and  quicker  to  grasp  new  ideus  and  rei|airementa  than  those  of 

In  the  export  of  dresB  Koo^Oj  I'B  hare  had  a  marked  deoreawt  in  the  last  year.  The 
floral  year  of  1896  showed  an  export  in  dress  goods  amounting  to  9I,136,124.3t(,  and 
this  year  a  shipment  of  «790,T22.4I,  making  a  decrease  in  the  fiscal  year  of  \«S1 
.inioonting  to  $345,401.97.  TbiB  ilecrense  was,  I  believe,  not  altogether  unexpecled 
by  the  niannfaoturetB,  for  some  of  the  more  prominent  exjiressecl  the  belief  siime 
years  ago  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  continue  to  bold  the  American  trade  iu  the 
luw  qualities  of  goods.  This  wonld  seem  to  be  a  fact,  as  wi^ll  an  an  indication  that 
onr  niaunfactiirerB  are  yenr  by  year  advancing  and  improving  in  the  iiianufactnrn 
of  dress  goods,  and  can  in  cirlaiii  grndes  offer  favurable  competition  nith  those  of 
Enrope.  The  point  which  we  bail  to  overcome,  and  which  is,  I  trust,  overcome,  was 
in  the  finishing  of  the  article.i,  a  prncess  which  re(|iiires  mnch  skill  and  long  experi- 
ence as  well  as  climatic  conditions,  in  which,  I  am  told,  Germany  hns  certain  advan- 
tageo  which  we  might  overcome  by  artificial  means. 

Hnsical  iiiBtrumenta  and  strings  shown  considerable  redaction  in  amount  exported 
to  the  L'uitod  States.  The  rotnms  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1890  show  an  export  or96e2,- 
6^.41,  while  in  J897  there  vere  exported  to  the  United  States  in  musical  iiiBtraments 
and  strings  «596,87T.06,  a  decrease  of  «55,TJ6.35.  In  the  manufac:ture  of  stHnga.  it 
will,  I  believe,  be  impossible  for  us  to  compete  with  the  manufacturers  of  Gumiany 
or  Knrope,  owing  to  climatic  conditions,  sudden  changes  of  temperature  being 
nnfavornble.  I  nuderttand  that  we  have  made  the  eiperiment  and  failed.  t"tora 
my  examiaatiou  of  the  invoices  from  Marknenkinhen,  I  find  that  the  bulk  of  the 
export  conniBts  of  cheap  instruments.  This  would  iudicate  that  oar  manafactnrers 
atfaonie  are  quite  able  to  supply  the  reqnirements  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
for  the  better  article. 
Commercial  Agent  St«ni,  of  Bamberg,  says: 

The  export  of  hops  to  the  United  States  has  materially  decreased,  dnring  the  lost 
live  yean,  since  the  ooltivation  of  hops  in  the  Uuiteil  ijtatns  has  largely  develo)>ed, 
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n  enable  It  ikeaia  to  rise  to  ita  former 
iiipH  to  America  will  go  doirn  to  one- 
liiilf  its  foriiier  iguantity,  and  tbnt  Ihe  Aaieric^an  product  will  gradually  gaiu  a  linn 
foiitiiiK  on  tbe  European  market,  as  Is  the  cose  in  Engiand  alrea<);.  Beer  brewed  at 
itaml>erg  and  Knlmljacli  1'or  trauH-Atlaiitio  exportation  will  meet  with  the  name  fate 
nsliopa.  The  ligiircB  showing  tlie  exports  of  thin  article  are  getting  Hmalloriyoni  year 
to  fenr,  and  this  is  not  tn  be  wondered  atwhen  one  cornea  to  consider  the  good  articlo 
bri^wed  in  the  Unit«(l  States,  and  the  exorbitant  price  charged  to  the  Ameiioan 
consiitner  for  a  glass  of  imporled  beer. 

Another  line  the  export  of  which  has  materially  decreased  dnriog  the  last  year 
Is  steel  bulls  for  lycles.  These  sre  man  n  foe  tn  red  in  large  quantities  in  this  district. 
The  export  of  steel  balls  to  the  United  States  has  not  only  almost  ceased,  but 
machines  for  the  manufacture  of  this  article  have  been  imported  from  the  United 

OPENIK&  FOB  UNITED  STATES  PRODUCTS. 

Consnl-General  Mason  saya: 

The  past  year  and  the  first  six  months  of  1897  have  witnessed  a  notable  increase 
in  the  export  of  eertain  kinds  of  Amoricnn  mannfactnrei)  articles  to  Gerninny.  Par- 
ticularly is  this  trne  of  tanning  and  shoemnking  machinery,  hicycles,  nod  bicycle 
jiarts  and  sundries,  in  all  of  which  lines  the  Hnperiorily  of  the  best  American  niukes  is 
clear  and  nndispnted.     In  respect  to  tanning,   it  may  he  said  that  (jermany  has 


now  adopted  American  machinery  and  methods  so  far  as  tliey  can  be  applied  to  the 
""  >us  existing  here,  and  the  sale  of  improved  tanning  and  leather-dressing 
«  from  Boston,  Chicopee  Falls,  and  other  plsces  in  onr  oonntry  has  renchetl 


within  the  past  six  mouths  proportions  never  liefoiti  attained.  Hiere  has  been 
dnring  recent  years  an  enormous  export  of  hides  and  skins  from  (Sermany  to  the 
Unit«d  ^tatsa,  a  large  part  of  which  returned  to  this  country  in  the  form  of  finished 
leather.  This  showed,  oF  conrsc,  the  KUperiorfty  of  the  American  tanning  Hystem, 
cHpeolaily  by  thn  chronie  process,  and  the  Geminn  taimors  have  been  quick  l«  learn 
the  lesson  and  welcome  the  introduction  of  the 'machinery  by  which  such  resiiltsnro 
accompUshed.  They  also  go  to  onr  rountry  and  make  a  round  of  visits  among  the 
tanneries,  bringing  back  in  many  cases  an  experienced  foreman  to  teach  their 
employees  the  ini proved  methods.  While  there  will  continue  to  be  a  demand  for 
certain  grades  mid  ijnalitirs  of  American  tanned  leather,  the  prospect  is  that  with 
the  enlargtHl  and  improved  facilities  thnt  nre  now  being  ho  rapidly  introduced,  Ger- 
many will  become  more  and  more  independent  of  all  foreign  supplies. 

-...,.       _...,_..  i^c  Americiiu  liicyeleebae  continned  on  a  scale  far  beyond  that  of 
"  ^  "  '     '    "    .......-.■-         ifiiterg  is  now  retailed  In  all 

the  more  import-ant  cities,  llieir  price  is  fVom  20  tn  30  |ier  cent  greater  than 
is  asked  forhome-mnde  wheels,  and  tlioy  are  used  generally  by  the  more  wealthy, 
liiinrions  classes,  who  apprectnte  and  can  afford  to  pay  for  the  best  of  everything 
that  can  be  obtained.  This  has  naturally  roused  the  Garninn  bicycle  mannfactnrerB 
to  an  attitude  of  militant  hostility  against  all  imported  bicycles,  especially  those  of 
AmerioHn  origin,  which  are  recognized  as  thn  most  dangerous  to  their  own  trade. 
Their  roseutment  bns  taken  the  form  of  fervid  iippeals  to  the  Government  lo  impose 
gri'atly  increaxed  dnties  on  nil  importeil  hicycles,  with  a  differentia)  and  much 
higher  rate  against  those  of  American  nianufactnre.  Several  of  the  cycle-trade 
journals,  organs  of  the  manufiictiiring  interest,  refuse  to  accept  advertisements  of 
Anieriran  bicycles  or  llxtnres,  and  their  editorinl  columns  itre  eloquent  with  patriotic 
api>eals  to  their  conntrymen  to  ride  only  German-made  wheels. 

Meanwhile  the  Gcrmiin  cy<'le  niannfactnrera,  of  whom  there  are  abont  flfty  estab- 
lished firms,  employing  in  all  over  2.>,000  workmen,  have  gone  on  studying  and 
copying  many  of  the  superior  features  of  high-grade  American  bicycles,  and  have 
thus  rapiilly  tni|)roved  ttieir  standard  of  excellence,  though  It  is  conceded  that  the 
peculiar  grace  of  inoilel,  nni>y  running  qualilio)',  and  rigidity  of  strnctnre,  combined 
with  extreme  tightness,  that  characterize  the  best  grade  of  American  whwis  lias  not 
yet  been  attaiuG<l  in  this  country.  VVooden  wheel  rims  and  handle  bars,  single-tube 
tires,  and  American  lamps,  cyclometers,  and  other  materials  and  fiztareH  are  now 
more  exteuHively  usml  in  this  country  than  ever  before,  as  the  German-made  bicycle 
approaches  more  neurit'  ^^  '''"'  1iest  American  type.  There  will  continue  to  be  here, 
at  least  for  some  years  to  come,  n  market  for  the  highest  grade  of  Amerioan-raatle 
bicycles,  but  their  iinality  mnnt  lie  kept  up  t^  the  highest  attainable  standard,  aod 
their  price  gradually  reduced  to  meet  upon  equal  terms  the  best  product  of  the 
native  niauDlactni-ers. 

American  couKulates  in  this  country  receive  constant  inqnlriea  from  maunfao- 
tnrers,  merchants,  and  exporters'  asaooiations  nskinx  what  chance  tboro  may  be  here 
for  the  Introdnetion  of  evitry  eo&ceivalilo  product,  nom  slice  laces  topriiitiug  piiper 
and  fertlliiicrs.  Womo  of  these  iminirics  are  obviously  made  at  random,  as  the 
articles  to  wbtoh  they  refer  i 
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in  the  world,  and  are  exported,  through  more  or  less  advanced  import  dutiea,  to  the 
Uniteil  States. 

It  Hhoiitil  1>B  clKBrlj  nndenttood  that  Cienuany  oll*erH  no  npon,  reailT  market  for 
the  uiauiifHctiired  cuoda  of  auy  country.  Ilvr  iiiiiiurlB  aru  principally  food  prodiictt 
and  the  raw  materials  whi'h  aru  cousumed  by  her  nwii  rapidly  ;;riiwintc  iiidUHtries. 
When  Gurmaay  inipurte  a  msnufactiired  prodnt-'t,  it  is  lieoause  that  product  is  better 
in  i|U»lity  or  chuarwr  in  imi'o.  O""  or  both,  than  can  be  jirodncfid  iit  home.  ThtTO 
id  nnwa  practicable  market  in  HuntlitrnOermuiiy  fur  thi)  (olloniugartii^esof  Aoiuri- 
eiui  ori);in,  provided  always  (but  tliey  are  ottered  hi'ro  hy  compcLeat  Balesmen  who 
can  explain  what  thoy  have  in  hand  and  sell  it  nixtii  the  lonK-iwtfkbliished  terms  and 
conditions  nhich  have  licou  so  often  OKplaineil  in  Consular  Reports,  aud  which 
involve  the  eesontial  principle  that  the  go(^  shall  be  paid  for  wUeu  they  have  been 
received  and  seen  by  the  purcbaeer. 

The  articles  eiiumerated  by  tlie  eon 8ul- general  are  leather,  particu- 
larly ttie  cbrome-tauiied  glazed  liiud,  Auiericaii  ruHsia,  im<I  also  furni- 
tore  leathers,  used  i'nr  apLolatery;  shoes,  which  u^re  already  sold  in  tlie 
leading  Germnii  c^itios,  altbongU  tbe  priues  demanded  are  inordinately 
high  R8  compared  with  tbe  values  of  similar  shoes  in  America;  lumber 
aod  timber,  ruoHng  slates,  and  tools.  (Joiuplaitits,  says  Mr.  Mason, 
have  been  bcjird  ot  bad  faith  on  tbe  part  of  certain  e-tporters,  who 
have  sent  squared  lo(;8  of  oak  aud  walnut  wliich  on  being  xawed  proveil 
almost  worthless,  and  even  sawed  oak  flooring  so  worm-eaten  and  filled 
with  knots  as  to  be  lutmarket^ible.  As  to  rooiin^  slates,  tbe  consul- 
general  says  it  is  the  opitiioii  of  goot]  judges  that  if  the  slate  makers 
of  the  Qnited  States  would  orgauii'-e  so  as  to  classify  and  control  their 
sarplns  proiliiet  for  export,  they  could,  in  a  tew  years,  not  only  hold  tbe 
German  market  against  England,  but  invade  (ireat  Britain  itself. 
He  mentions  a  regretable  instance  of  a  fraudulent  shipment  in  this 
line  to  a  local  dealer,  which  ruined  a  promising  trade.  As  to  tools,  the 
writer  says: 


dove_  , ,  .  .  ._ 

peculiar  diffloulties.  The  ourpenterH  and  Joiners'  tools  used  in  this  country,  notably 
saws,  hummers,  plnnes,  nnd  mortising  und  liorlnK  iniplenieuts,  are  rudu  and  poor 
compared  with  those  mnde  and  used  in  the  Unititd  Stutes;  bnt  they  bavo  two  Impor- 
tant merits  thny  are  very  cheap  and  they  are  what  tbe  (German  mechanic  has  been 
Bccnstomed  to  use  since  his  boyhood.  Hardware  dealers  will  )<eneinlly  admit  tbe 
saperiority  of  American  tools,  locks,  and  other  hardware,  but  say  thiit,  by  reason  of 
their  higher  price,  their  suln  is  and  must  liin(;reniainliiiiiLt'd  iu  thiH  country.  Tlicre 
are  iadicationB,  however,  that  the  conserviitisin  of  <ierniuu  mechanics  in  this  respect 
is  slowly  yieldinK  to  more  pmgressive  idettH,.and  with  the  increuseil  use  of  improved 
machinery  and  mnchine  tools,  the  deniaml  fur  mechuuics'  tools  uf  improved  forms 
and  qnality  has  been  notioeuhly  stimu luted. 

Mr.  Mason  conclndes: 

But — and  here  Is  the  marrow  of  the  whole  matter.— whatever  the  article  to  be  sold, 
it  is  useless  for  American  exporters  t4>  expect,  as  so  many  of  them  ohviously  do,  that 
Gentian  retailers  and  Jobbers  will  order  <lirect  supplies  oi  American  mauiiractured 
goods  from  catalogues  anti  circulars  priuttd  in  English,  in  dollar  prices  nn<l  pounds 
uvoirdnpois,  pay  tor  t.ham  free  on  board  at  the  factory  or  New  York,  anil  take  all  the 
chancea  and  risks  of  importation  in  small  <|uantities  on  their  own  account.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  American  gooils,  to  be  iutroilnced  in  normntiy,  must  he  olfered  here 
on  German  and  English  goods  are  ottiTud  in  the  lTnite<t  Status  and  other  importing 
countries,  either  by  estalilished  agents  or  by  salesmen  who  cuu  show  iind  explain 
samples an<l  make  prices  and  condttiona  in  currency,  weights,  and  measures  that  the 
pnrchaaer  can  ruudily  understand.  If  it  bo  n  mneniiie,  it  should  bo  sold  by  a  nnui 
whocun  not  only  extdain  its  working,  but  can  set  it  up  and  put  it  into  oneration; 
if  it  be  a  toot  or  implement,  it  should  be  presented  by  a  sutesmau  who  cuu  show  how 
it  is  to  bo  use<l, 

And  iu  all  cosee,  whatever  the  article  otTered  or  price  demntided,  absolute  good 
faith  is  retjuislte;  fair,  honest  dealing— tlie  honestj[  that  scorns  to  send  abroad  aii^'- 
thing  inferior  in  quality  to  the  sample  front  which  it  was  sold,  b'or  the  lack  of  this 
sort  of  integrity,  no  more  cheapness  in  price  will  atone.  Whatever  market  there 
may  be  In  Germany  for  American  munnfuctured  mercbaniUse  can  be  conquered  ouly 
by  the  best  that  our  country  cau  ptuduce  and  retaiaod  by  a  strict  fulfillment  of 
every  eoalcaet  and  obligation. 
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Consol-tieueral  Ooldschmidt  mentions  tlie  probable  opeuing  for  the 
import  of  faorses  from  the  United  States,  aod  gives  detailed  advice  as 
to  the  sort  desired. 

Consul  DeoBter,  of  Orefeld,  says: 

Hy  attention  Uas  been  called  to  one  or  two  inatanoeH  in  vtaloh  certain  parties  have 
mot  with  obBtncles  on  importing  goods  from  the  Unitvd  States,  nod  I  shall  (]not« 
them  here  as  being  of  an  intorestin^  nature. 

The  flrst  cose  is  that  of  a  gentleman  of  Crefeld  who,  upon  reoelring  an  invoice  of 
American- made  gas  stoves  mtm  a  large  United  States  linn,  was  informed  at  the 
cnBtom-bouHe  of  tbis  city  that  the  stoves  contained  fancy  or  ornamental  castings, 
which  wonld  necessitate  payment  of  duty  at  the  rate  of  26  marlta  (86.18)  pet  hiin- 
died  kilograms  (220.46  pounds).  Had  Che  Htovea  contained  only  common  eastings,  the 
duty  womd  have  been  only  10  marks  (f  2, 35)  per  hundred  kilograniH.  Thegentleionu 
proteHted,  instating  that  the  cn^tings  in  question  were  not  designed  for  ornamental 
purposes,  and  to  support  his  claim,  pro<luced  the  written  statements  of  Germau 
experts  to  that  elfect.  He  paid,  however,  the  duty  of  26  marks.  Later,  he  informed 
me  of  the  matter,  and  further  stated  that  such  stoves  as  those  in  question  were 
unknown  in  the  lower  Rhine  provincea,  and  that  the  persons  to  whom  lie  had 
managed  to  dispose  of  the  staves,  at  a  necessarily  high  Qgure.  were  delighted  with 
their  purchase  and  were  unstinted  in  their  praise  ot  the  same,  some  going  to  the 
length  of  saying  they  would  not  now  be  without  them  for  twice  the  cost.    The 

fentlemau  claims  that  he  could  do  an  extensive  business  in  this  Hue  of  goods  were 
t  not  for  the  injustice  dune  him  by  the  appraisers,  which  may  doubtless  be  attributed 
to  II  too  strict  application  of  the  tariff  laws  of  Germany  on  goods  of  American  impor- 
tation.    I  shall  take  steps  to  lay  the  matter  lieforethe  proper  authorities  at  Cologne. 

The  second  instance,  though  of  a  different  nature  and  far  more  serious,  is  that  of 
A  nriii  of  meat  dealers  which  bad  received  a  consignment  of  35  cases  (3,500  pounds) 
of  sausage  from  a  Chicago  house,  and  upon  examination  of  10  cases  (containing  1,000 
puuiide,  upon  which  duty  had  been  paid)  by  ofHciol  inspectors,  the  sauHage  whs  roii- 
domned.  This  anfortnn>it«  occurrence  may  preclude  the  possibility  of  rature  sales 
ot  American  sausage  in  this  and  neighboring  districts.  It  seems  to  indicate  defect- 
ive itispection  in  the  United  States, 

I  am  convinced  that  tbis  distTlct  wonld  become  a  good  niarki't  for  American-made 
goods,  such  as  wagons,  carriages,  shoes,  and  agricultural  implements,  if  the  proper 
niethodH  for  introdnciog  these  articles  were  adopted  by  intending  exporters  of  tlie 
United  States.  These  exporters  have,  without  exception,  been  iu  the  habit  of  for- 
warding a  few  circulars  descriptive  of  their  wares  and  genernlly  printed  iu  the 
English  language,  for  distribution.  The  poor  results  attending  this  system,  iu  at 
lenst  tbis  district,  show  tlie  inefliciency  of  these  methods  of  busioosH.  Let'tbe  umn- 
ufactiirer  appoint  an  agent,  one  wlio  is  famillur  with  the  German  languagn  and 
buxiuess  methods,  who  can  1ie  on  the  ground  devoting  his  entire  time  to  the  work, 
carry  ing  a  full  lino  of  samples,  and  the  result,  1  feel  Justified  iu  saying,  will  be  most 
favorable. 

As  to  the  superiority  of  many  goods  of  American  manufacture  over  those  of  Ger- 
many, there  Is  no  question.  For  example,  the  German  truck  wagon— amore  iuijiroc- 
tioal,  heavy,  and  cumbersome  vehicle  it  would  be  difBcult  to  conceive,  consisting,  as 
it  docs,  of  two  large  wheels  from  5  to  li  feet  iu  diameter,  connected  with  unwieldy, 
heavy  thills  and  so  constructed  tiiat  the  weight  of  tlie  wagou  box  and  toad  falls 
almost  entirely  upon  the  body  of  the  horse.  Recently,  I  made  the  acquaintance  of 
an  agent  reprusenting  an  American  wagon  and  carriage  manufiictiiring  (^ompauy 
who  hud  adopted  the  unique  method  of  traveling  through  Germany  with  an  Ameri- 
can home  anil  buggy,  advertising  bis  lirm  in  this  manner.  Xeedleas  to  say,  be  docs 
a  1^1  rge  business,  1  may  also  add  that  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  in  which  perhaps 
»  factory  has  its  own  plant,  the  utilization  of  electricity  for  illuminating  purposes  in 
the  streets,  pulilic  houses,  etc,  is  almost  unknown  in  this  district. 

In  this  district— one  of  the  largest  centers  for  the  manufacture  of  silk  goods  in 
KuropE — it  would  seem  impossible  for  our  American  manufactnrers  to  compete 
ill  this  oloes  of  goods,  owing  to  the  low  lignros  at  which  they  are  produced,  cheap 
labor,  etc,  Kvon  with  the  (ilctinan  manufocturers'  advantage  in  this  respect,  it  Is 
surprising  how  lonely  we  are  pressing  them,  and  it  is  a  question  of  but  u  short 
time  when  we  shall  snccesefully  compete  with  them,  soiling  our  goods  ou  their  own 
ground.  To  illnstrate:  Within  the  lost  three  weeks,  an  agent,  representing  one  of 
tlie  largest  Eastern  silk  maniifacturprs  of  the  United  States,  has  shown  here  a  full 
colleotiou  of  Hamples  of  American  mauufactured  silk.  According  to  his  statements, 
which  I  nm  in  a  position  to  state  are  entirely  reliatile,  he  found  that  there  exists  a 
diiference  of  only  10  to  20  per  cent  between  the  prices  of  those  goods  of  Oeruian 
make  and  the  same  article  of  our  manufacture.  This  fact  is  of  signilionnce  and 
is  attributed  by  the  gentleman  in  question  mainly  to  improved  machinery  and 
methods. 

Of  the  new  enterprises  ou  foot,  I  will  hero  say  that  the  minister  of  public  works 
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railwny.  The  proposed  line  will  cover  a  distance  of  approximately  65  Ameriosa 
niilBB.  I  am  also  informed  that,  within  a  year,  work  will  lie  be^nn  upon  an  electrie 
railway,  conneoting  Crefelil  with  Dasseldorf,  a  distance  of  aboDt  15  iniiee.  I  bnve 
hD»r(I  of  no  oontraot*  for  the  completion  of  tliete  worke  ur  for  tbe  farniehing  of  the 
electric  care  and  luppliea  being  awarded,  and  an  invent igati on  of  the  matter  by 
Ametiean  firm*  may  enable  rom petition. 

Commercial  Agent  Stern,  of  Bamberg,  saya  that  the  electric  street 
railway  of  that  city,  to  be  opened  next  week,  is  entirely  Att«d  up  with 
luacbines  made  in  the  United  States. 

Consat  Mouagban,  of  Chemnitz,  says: 

Americana  ehonld  ancoeed  here  with  boots  and  sboee.  Tbe  mistake  made  is  in 
thinking  Americaii-madu  shoes  will  HI  (lerman  f««t.  They  will  not,  any  more  than 
Anierican-made  hats  will  ouit  German  heads.  Our  feet,  like  our  bewls,  ss  a  rule,  are 
long.  I'he  German  feet  are  thicker  aiiit  shorter.  What  utir  mannfucturers  shunld 
di>,  if  they  hope  to  snccced  here,  la  to  get  German  lasts  and  give  the  ahoes  Gerniun 
shapea  with  American  flniah.  Of  course,  there  are  those  who  can  wear  Hhoes  shaped 
like  ours,  bat  these  are  exceptions. 

Bblrts,  collars,  and  cuffs,  audi  aa  one  seea  iu  any  large  city  in  the  tJniteil  States, 
woald  snrely  sell  hero  if  a  way  conld  be  fonnd  to  get  them  in  at  anything  near  the 
pi'ice  paid  for  shirts,  cuffii,  and  collars  here.  There  is  a  nattiness  about  onr  ganueutit 
that  makes  them  good  sellers. 

In  tools,  we  are  ahead  of  the  world.  There  are  no  tools  to  take  the  place  of  onrs. 
Still,  we  ship  only  n  amnll  part  of  what  we  onght  to  ahip,  If  our  manufaotiimrH 
voiild  only  emalate  tbe  energies  of  tbe  same  cIms  in  thin  Empire.  Kvery  eiTiirt 
worthy  of  the  namn  made  -to  s<-ll  touU  io  Germany  bus  net  with  snceena.  I  Iinvo 
bepn  told  that  it  is  hard  to  get  Germotia  to  take  hold  of  our  tools.  Tbta  in  trim  and 
not  trne;  It  depends  on  tbe  tool  to  lie  taken.  Complicateil  tools  take  Inntj^er  to  get 
in  than  do  simple  ones.  Once  their  work  is  seen,  anoceits  is  aecnred.  The  best  UmI- 
msking  firm  in  tbe  Empire  has  u  shop  fnll  of  American  tool-making  macbines. 

Consul  Moore,  of  Weimar,  thinks  that  Yale  locks  and  keys  would 
sell  well  in  Germany.  House  keys  iu  thnt  country  are  usually  1  to  Q 
innbes  in  length,  made  of  irou,  and  very  heavy.  There  is  no  opening 
alHO  for  hard-w(K>d  furniture.  Office  farnitore,  he  says,  has  already 
been  introduced,  bat  the  prices  demanded  are  absurdly  high,  and  a 
market  of  any  sine  can  not  be  created  under  these  conditions,  despite 
ita  evident  superiority.  Hardwood  picture  frames  should  also  niewt 
with  success,  and  hard-wood  polishes,  he  says,  appear  to  be  unknown 
in  Germany.  Mr,  Moore  thinks  that  Germany  can  not  maintain  the 
place  that  she  has  won  in  the  world's  markets,  owing  to  the  i>oor  mate- 
ria] and  workmanship  of  most  of  her  products.  Let  the  United  States 
manufacturers,  he  continues,  supply  articles  suited  to  the  wants  of  the 
markets  she  seeks  to  control,  iind  with  the  advantage  of  better  material 
and  durability,  the  result  would  not  long  be  in  doubt. 

Consul  Orane,  of  Hanover,  says  that  the  freqneney  of  railway  disas- 
ters of  late  in  Germany  has  awakened  public  attention  to  a  degree  that 
might  be  suggestive  to  United  Btates  inventors  and  raann&cturers  of 
railway  appliancca.  In  a  recent  incident  of  this  kind,  he  says,  it  was 
frankly  admitted  that  had  not  the  American  air  brake  operated  per- 
fectly the  loss  of  life  must  have  been  much  greater.  The  su))eriority 
of  United  States  dental  instruments,  of  nail  and  wood  screws,  he  says, 
is  nckiiowIe<iged.    There  is  also  an  opening  for  breakfast  oereals. 

Consul  KeeiiaD,  of  Bremen,  speaks  of  the  large  Held  for  pine  and 
hard  woods.  There  is  au  obstacle,  he  says,  iu  freight  rates,  which  are 
30  ]>er  cent  higher  on  the  Frnssian  railways  thau  on  lumber  from  other 
countries.    This  is  due  to  olaasiflcation. 

Consul  Partello,  of  Souneberg,  nrgea  direct  trade  with  local  dealers. 
The  wholesale  houses  through  whom  business  is  now  carried  on,  he 
says,  demand  a  profit  which  seriously  increases  tbe  price  of  the  goods 
before  they  reach  the  consumer. 
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<JKBECK. 

COMMEKCE  IN  1898. 

Tbe  Anu»le.s  du  Cominvrce  Exterieur,  PariH,  1897,  No.  12,  gives  tables 
sliowiug  tUe  (H>iiimerce  of  Greece,  by  principal  articles,  in  1896,  awl 
by  countries,  in  1895.  According  to  tliese  figures,  the  total  imports 
were  $21,154,000  (against  $20,785,000  in  1895) ;  and  the  exports  were 
$13,!).')l,UO0  (against  $13,444,0(H)  in  181^5).  For  voiivenience  of  compari- 
son, the  figures  for  1891,  from  Commercial  Uelations,  1895-96,  are  also 
given. 

Value  of  importi  and  exporli,  bg  niNnlrJM,  1SS5  antl  1894. 
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Ounsul  Horton,  of  AthenH,'  ander  date  of  July  'JH,  1897,  etatea: 

Biutueas  is  vractlually  at  ii  staiidittill  in  tliU  cuinitr.v,  uwjng  tu  CU»  financial 
Tnnlta  of  tlie  Istti  war.  It  uiglit  bi>  iutvrtoitiui;  tu  huuw,  bowuver,  lliat  tbure  iu  it 
cbauro  now  of  introduoing  American  wiudniilU  inh>  (Ireet'O. 

Tba  iulanda  and  mainkuil  of  Greace  |>imBuBH  iimnnioiable  small  raniis,  laid  out  in 
viDoyarda,  veeetable  ganlens,  oraii){o  and  leniuu  icroviM,  etc,  Tbu  ioil  is  invariably 
rich,  bat  the  iniportaut  iineatiou  is  always  tliat  of  water.  Water  is  usnuDy  found 
near  the  surface  and  is  supplied  to  tlie  land  by  nioaiiH  of  wflll|i.  worked  by  cru<lu 
machinary  with  mule  or  hureii  power,  Mauy  of  the  laud  proprietors  are  well  to  do 
and  oonld  afford  wiuduiills  if  tlio  nuliject  wuie  properly  laid  befuru  them.  Greece  is 
BO  cnt  up  by  the  sea  that  tliere  is  Lardly  a,  diiy  in  the  year  without  a  bnrozo.  Duriiif; 
certain  seabous,  July  and  AugusC  in  parti vular,  the  wind  is  strung  aud  stiuuly.  A 
mill  BO  constructed  that  it  will  worlc  i-itbcr  in  a  light  or  strunic  wind  is  needed- 
It  would  alBo  be  mors  saleable  if  it  oould  perform  services  other  than  Ibe  wore  draw- 
ing of  water,  such  aa  grinding  grMU,  etc. 

CouBul  Gertnuiii,  of  Zurich,  mider  date  of  May  2U,  1897,  (luuteu  from 
a  report  by  tlie  Swiss  coiisul-geiierii]  tbat  progreisH  ia  manit'e»t  in  the 
ccoDoniical  condition  of  Greece.  There  has  been  a  ci'i»i»,  however,  in 
the  curi'ant  trade  (due  to  cuHtointi  regulations  passed  by  France  and 
Russia),  upon  wliicli  the  welt'areof  tlie  country  so  largely  depends.  The 
writer  advises  Greek  lurmers  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  cultivation 
of  other  products,  and  speaks  of  the  wonderfully  productive  capacity 
of  Greece.  Olives,  lemons,  tigs,  atid  ontiigeu  thrive.  Tobacco  can  m 
cultivated  with  profit,  and,  aa  a  crop  of  the  latter  can  be  grown  and 
harvested  iu  one  season,  it  becomes  iin|>ortant  to  a  country  in  want  of 
prompt  available  resources.  The  (dive  crop,  lie  says,  is  good,  and 
licorice  is  becoming  more  and  more  important,  and  is  bringing  a  good 
iticomv.  The  heaviest  buyer  for  this  product  is  the  United  (States, 
where  tbe  juice  is  used  iu  the  preparation  of  tobacco. 

Speaking  of  the  curnint  crop,  Consul  Jenkins,  of  Fatras,  says  that 
the  law  whereby  15  per  cent  of  all  ex|iort8  of  currants  is  retained  by  the 
Govemment,  which  has  for  ita  object  to  riiiao  prices  by  lessening  the 
qtiantity  for  foreign  markets,  has  proved  elticacioiis  and  will  be  con- 
tiuaed  in  force  another  year.  He  gives  tbe  rolluwiiig  statement  of 
shipment  of  currants  from  Greece  to  tbe  principal  markets  of  the  world 
from  January  1,  1897,  to  July  1, 1897 : 
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CouBiil  Jenkius  continues: 

The  United  Stjilea  supplies  this  oonsninr  district  (Patra«)  with  almost  nil  of  the 
petroleuui  oonBiuiicd  liere.  nuarly  all  of  wliich  eoniea  from  PliilMlelpbia  via  KngiiHh 
bottoms.  All  cargoes  of  petroloniu  are  conwcned  to  tlie  iniuiater  of  finance,  at 
Athens,  putrolenm  being  a  Govern  tueDtmouopoiy;  360,900  gallon s  were  landed  here 
between  Juiuary  1  and  July  1,  1897. 

Consular  Agent  Orowe,  of  Zante,  says: 

Most  u(  tbe  articles  used  come  here  from  Great  Britiiiii,  Italy,  Austria,  or  Gor- 
iiiany,  oxcentfnK  sewing'  niacbiiiOH.  I  seldom  trace  any  Uuit«i1  Stiitos  maDiifai'tures. 
1  an'i  iiinndatecf  with  oiroiilnrs  from  Uuited  Stittcs  tirnis,  but  tlioy  are  ])raaticalty 
uselofw,  being  mostly  in  Euglish,  without  foreign  iiieaHures  aud  without  prices  laiil 
down  Iiere.  tJuloas  goods  iireuxplaiued  b.vcomiiiet-ciai  travelers  sjioaking  Italiau  or 
French,  the  prospect  of  getting  orders  is  poor  in  tbu  uxtreuie. 


ITALY. 


Itajiau  officii^  statistics  of  imports  and  < 
iiiouths  of  1897  aro  ita  follows: 
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Tlie  total  exports  in  t)ie  period  under  review  were  $108,623,167,  a 
net  increase  of  $11,170,000  as  compareit  witb  tbe  tlrst  six  months  of 
1896,  Tbe  value  of  the  imports  was  $115,07 1  ,*J42,  which  was  some 
$62,000  more  than  in  the  corresimnding  period  of  tlio  previous  year. 

The  commerce  of  Italy  in  1896,  according  to  the  Annales  du  Com- 
merce Bxt^rieur,  Paris,  1897,  No.  12,  was  as  follows:  Imports, 
$226,980,000,  a  decrease  of  some  $2,000,000  as  compared  with  1895; 
exports,  $203,012,000,  an  increase  of  $2,700,000  over  the  previous  year. 
The  countries  from  which  Italy  purchases  most  are:  United  Kingdom, 
$45,000,000  (round  numbers);  Germany,  $29,000,000;  France  and 
Algeria,  $27,000,000;  Austria,  $26,000,000;  United  States  aud  Oauada, 
$25,000,000;  Russia,  $2.1,000,000;  Britiali  India,  $12,000,000;  Central 
and  South  America,  $8,000,000;  Switzerland,  $8,500,000;  Belgium, 
$5,000,000.  The  countries  to  which  the  principal  exports  are  sent  are: 
Switaerlaud,  $34,000,000;  Germany,  $31,0«0,0lK);  France  aud  Algeria, 
$30,000,000;  Austria,  $24,000,000;  United  Kingdom,  $20,000,000;  Cen- 
tral and  South  America,  $18,000,(K)0;  United  States  and  Canada, 
$16,000,000;  British  India,  $5,000,000;  Itusaia,  $2,500,000;  Belgium, 
«2,000,(K)0.' 
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Comparing  these  figarcu  witli  those  for  1895,  it  will  be  neeii  that  tbe 
trade  with  British  lutlia  aiKlwith  Central  and  iSotitli  Ameriun  iiicreaiied 
both  in  imports  and  exports.  There  was  a  gain  in  iiui>ort!t  ft^iu  KhssId, 
aod  a  decrease  from  the  United  Kingdom,  France  and  Algeria,  AuHtrin, 
Switzerland,  and  the  United  States  and  Caniula.  Exports  to  Germany, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States  and  Canada  decreased, 
hut  increased  to  France  and  Algeria  and  to  Austria. 

UNITED  STATES  PBODUCT8  IN  1TAI.T. 

Consul-General  de  Castro  writes  from  Rome: 

Italy  is,  I  boliuvH,  a  gotKl  flelil  Tor  AmericaD  iinporlationB.  At  |ir«sont,  the  bnlkiif 
the  iuiporta  uie  <lmwu  Iruiii  Gumiuay,  Great  Itrituin,  hdiI  AaHtrin.  A  i;1acice  at  tUe 
list  of  impurtBtiniis  will  abow  hoir  i-oninarutivel.v  Tew  nrtiules  cuDie  front  tile  United 
Stated.  A  market  could  liu  createil  tot  American  coal,  aMel  and  iron,  inachiUKry  anil 
tools,  hardware,  hmiKehold  gouda,  furniture,  cottoii,  rubber  aud  leatbet  goods  of  all 
kioda,  paper,  stationery,  etc. 

RuBJiieaacoiicerDs  at  lioiiiii  di^siriiij;  hi  iipcriil*  in  Italy  alio nld  leud  here  <»iinpetont 
men  to  famitiiirize  thuiiiHelvex  with  tlie  iniirket,  to  Htud;  tliii  poHRibilitleit,  the 
needn,  tbe  banking  ByBtem,  the  metbods  of  payment  aiidof  credit,  the  shippiiiK  facili- 
ties, tlie  freight  obargus,  tarilfs,  and  all  oilier  fenturett.  Tlicie  pureons  slioiild  lie 
thoTongfaly  acquainted  with  tbe  articles  tliuy  wisli  to  iiitriMhice,  witb  tlieir  coat  not 
only  at  hoine  but  in  Ibe  countries  they  havo  to  i'»mi>ete  witb.  The  nieri^haiitx  and 
inipiirters  ef  this  country  will  not  come  to  ns;  wu  must  go  t^i  them,  famillnriKu  tbeiu 
with  mid  eiliicate  them  to  the  naoof  our  products,  Some  of  our  intetIig«ot  commer- 
cial travelerx,  supplied  wicli  adequate  samples,  would  accomplish  more  good  in  one 
mouth  tlinii  letters  and  oirciilara  could  do  m  yenn. 

Hlionld  oar  Aniericau  buBineis  men  pav  oa  mu<'h  nttentiou  to  this  part  of  Knrope 
•s  tiiey  have  done,  fur  instance,  to  Mexico  and  siime  [>f  tUo  Sonth  American  coun- 
tries, they  would  soou  reap  tba  lieuolttof  tlioir  enterprise.  WlieuAiuerienu  products 
aru  once  introiluoed  to  these  uiarkuts  ;ind  liecomr  wult  kuowii,  tbey  .ire  appreciated 
and  will  nut  fail  to  always  command  the  pToforencu.  It'  buHJness  men  in  the  I7nited 
States  could  bo  informed  throng; h  the  iiiciriuni  of  tlic  vari una  chambers  of  coinnieroe 
nf  the  fair  proapectn  this  country  presents  fur  the  aalo  of  American  nrud note,  some  of 
oor  tlrnis  might  perhaps  be  euoouri<e<^d  to  make  a  oombiued  and  intelUgeut  eH'urt 
to  capture  a  shore  of  this  conutry's  importing  trade. 

Consul  Briihl,  of  Catania,  says  in  part: 

In  tools  and  hardware,  1  fully  believe  there  is  ai     , . 
Blates  trade.    Germany  now  supplies  all  the  better  Kniden,  as  the  local  pi 
handmade,  tind  an',  without  exoeptloii.  primitive  and  unsightly.    Tb<-  plo 


In  tools  and  hardware,  1  fully  believe  there  is  an  opportunity  to  hnild  up  United 

...      .  plows  are  the 

tliosu  used  centuries  ago;  tli«  lioes  too  heavy,  with  bonis-niade  bandies ;  the 
shovels  and  spades  appear  to  be  notliing  bnt  it  trianjjiiiar  pii'cc  of  heavy  sheet  iron, 
with  two  Hanjxes  on  the  npper  end,  vrliich  are  beaten  iironnd  an  unshapely,  heavy 
bimdle.  Of  course,  these  oKonsex  for  Liuptemeiit"  are  cheap,  Kpsdex  of  this  make, 
without  handles ,  sell  nt  83  cents  per  dozen .  Sht'lfand  builders'  hardware,  especially 
locks  for  doors  anil  fnrnitiire,  and  nails,  could  bo  introduced  by  American  manufac- 
turers, if  tliey  care  to  take  the  trouble  and  incur  tbe  uxpense  of  working  np  trade. 
But  I  must  repeat :  Circulars  are  of  no  nae  whatever,  either  Italian  or  English,  for 
no  one  will  buy  without  seeing.  An  energetic,  wefl-poated  drummer  who  speaks 
Ilaliiin,  or  at  least  French,  must  come  here  and  study  the  wants  and  ap]iortuuities, 
see  whether  be  can  compete  with  Qernuiii  and  English  honsea.  show  samples,  fto. 
He  Hliaiild  have  a  local  repreaentativo  to  look  after  the  interests  of  tlie  United  states 
house  after  his  dcpurtnre.    Without  such  a  person,  business  is  not  safe  here. 

United  States  windmills  might  he  introduced  aud  a  number  sold  in  time,  bnt  it  is 
not  to  he  ezpeoted  that  thu  circulars  which  I  see  everywhere  will  do  the  least  good. 

Consul  Fletcher,  of  Genoa,  says  that  Italy  is  ripe  for  American 
manufactares  of  every  kind,  but  she  must  see  what  she  is  purclDtsing. 
There  will  be  no  trouble  to  find  ships  to  trans|)ort  the  goods.  The 
North  German  Lloyd  boats  make  the  trip  from  Hew  York  to  Genoa  in 
eleven  days.    He  contiunes: 

In  1893,  when  the  Columbian  Gxpofiition  was  about  to  open  here,  the  writer 
opened  correspondence  with  certain  manufacturers  of  locka  and  safes  in  the  United 
StatM,  and  begged  Ibem  to  make  an  exhibit  of  their  pruductiona  ut  this  exhibit  ion, 
for  st  that  time,  and  even  now.  I  believe,  neither  an  Amei-icau  lock  nor  on  Amuiican 
Mfe  WM  to  be  found  in  this  entire  oousulav  dUtriut,  except  the  wnaH  Itwlw  i««l  hi  the 
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Kanerul  poat-ofHce  bore,     Tlie  answers  iveru,  they  wcp 
Chicago  Bxni)aitic)n,  whirh  wjw  to  1mi  op«tie<l  mm  yon 

1  iDtrodiiced  liere,  and  ultbuu^b,  in  tiiy  upiuiim,  tliey  ('fin  not  cunipete  wilb 

'     '      "   ''  "  ",o  Yult,  Htill  they  are  a  tbuuaandfold  tireferable  to  the 

a  thin  conntry.     Sume  of  thu  ordinary  lieya  liero  weigh 

Consul  Jarvis,  of  Milan,  says  that  nearly  all  the  cotton  used  there  is 
of  American  origin,  but  it  comes  via  England  iind  Germany,  where  it 
is  to  some  extent  mixed  with.  Egyptian  and  East  Indian  cotton.  He 
thinks  there  might  be  an  opening  in  shoes.  German  and  Austrian 
firms,  he  says,  are  getting  a  foothold.  Their  goods  are  more  expensive 
than  the  local  product,  but  also  more  durable.  They  sell  from  t3.50 
to  13  a  pair, 

Consul  Oaughy  writes  from  Messiua  that  there  is  not  the  least  obsta- 
cle to  the  introduction  of  United  States  goods.  The  people,  he  says, 
will  be  only  too  iinxious  to  use  Aniericau  wares  if  they  can  get  them  on 
the  same  terms  as  the  English,  Belgian,  or  German.  The  real  obstacle 
to  trade  lies  in  the  apathy  of  the  United  States  manufacturers,  who 
should  adopt  the  methods  of  their  foreign  competitors.  The  English 
bicycle  manufacturer,  the  consul  says,  establishes  an  agent  in  every 
city  of  importance,  and  keeps  a  stock  of  wheels  on  hand.  The  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  establishes  an  agent  in  one  city,  who  in  turn  uaines 
Bubagents  in  other  cities  and  furnisliea  them  with  pictures  of  a  wheel 
which  their  customers  can  have  in  about  six  weeks;  and  as  there  is  a 
ntiddleman's  profit  to  be  made,  the  wheel  costs  26  ])er  cent  more  thnn 
the  English  make.  "Is  it  any  wonder,"  he  udds,  "that  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  Baleighs  aud  Uumbers  in  nse  here  and  only  two  American 
wheels  1" 

Mr.  Oaughy  continues: 

Ignorance  of  the  n>i|QlrementB  of  the  oonntry  is  anathor  barrier.  If  oar  mercbAnte 
would  follow  the  example  of  the  Italian,  and,  before  beginning  trade,  would  consnit 
the  consul  as  to  wLat  formalities  of  uuHtom-bouBes.  etc.,  bin  HbipmeDts  wonld  be 
subject,  Ereater  progress  would  bo  made.  l''ur  instaQce,  dealera  in  the  West,  And 
also  in  New  York,  have  sent  niimoroiia  letters  to  this  ofHce  aakiug  to  bo  furnlidied 
with  a  list  of  ImportetB  of  tobacco  and  cigars  in  this  district.  A  few  minutes  spent 
at  the  Italian  oonaalate-general  would  have  served  to  let  tbeui  know  that  tobacco  is 
a  GoTemmeut  monopoly  in  Italy.  Some  months  ago,  at  tborequcstof  a  large  brewing 
company,  I  secured  them  an  agent,  who  would  no  doubt  have  represeutetl  them  well. 
He  wrote  anil  asked  for  sanipIeH,  price  lists,  terms,  ute.    When  the  package  of  sam- 

Cles,  containing  two  dozen  bottleo,  arrived,  he  was  asked  to  pay  a  dnty  of  about  918, 
ecause  no  oertilicate  of  origin  accompanied  it.  He  very  natorally  abandoned  it 
and  declined  to  interest  himself  any  further. 

The  consul  thinks  that  the  best  method  of  obtaiuiug  information  and 
of  avoiding  such  difficulties  would  be  through  the  chambers  of  com- 
mer  e. 

Consul  Mantius,  of  Turin,  says: 


Probably  in  no  contineutnl  country  would  the  soperiority  of  tJie  American  goods 
and  fabrics  be  better  recoinii'.ed  than  iu  Italy,  which  is  ovemtooked  with  cheap 
Uerniau  and  shoddy  Kugllsh  articles.    These  examples  of  American  infieiiulty  ana 


workmanship,  bowernr,  nrnst  be  seen,  not  heard  of,  to  be  properly  appreciated. 

Anticipating  that  on  iicconiit  of  the  exposition  at  Paris  in  19O0  the  United  States 
Government  was  not  likol^'  to  be  reprnsonted  ofBcially  at  the  untional  opposition  to 
be  opened  here  in  the  spring  of  1898,  of  which  the  electric  and  machinery  dopart- 
menis  are  of  international  character,  I  induced  a  Imding  Lnsiness  hciase,  well  recom- 
mended by  Now  York  bankers,  to  ask  our  exporters  to  bo  represented  at  the  exposi- 
tton.  Two  thonsand  circnUrs  were  sent  to  the  leading  exporters  all  over  the  United 
States  liy  the  Tnrin  firm.  The  responses  were  practically  nil.  Not  a  sinple  exporter 
seems  to  shnw  the  least  anxiety  to  extend  his  market  to  Italy  or  to  show  his  goods  at 
the  exposition,  '  *  '  An  excellent  opportantty  has  been  lost,  which  will  not 
Oiler  itsolf  soou  again  for  tbis  oguntrjr. 
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Oonsnl  Johnaon  thinks  tbat  there  is  an  opening  in  Venice  for  pre- 
Berred  and  canned  food  products.  Fourteen  steamship  lines,  lie  says, 
make  regular  trips  to  that  port,  often  taking  supplies  there.  A  small 
quantity  of  United  States  goods  in  this  line  lias  been  on  the  market, 
but  it  coold  be  much  increased,  as  the  prices  admit  of  competition  with 
tbe  European  products.  Small  petroleum  motors  of  about  one-haJf 
horsepower,  to  be  used  for  geuerntiiig  electricity  for  private  apartments, 
would,  the  consul  thinks,  find  a  ready  sale. 

Speaking  of  Americau  enterprise  in  Italy,  Ootiflnl  Davis,  of  Florence, 
moiitiona  the  electric  tramways  in  that  city,  which  have  been  ei|uipped 
with  appliances  from  the  United  States.  They  have,  be  says,  given  full 
satisfaction.  There  is  a  large  sale  of  American  bicycles.  Yule  post- 
office  boxes  have  been  adoi>te(l  with  great  HucocBtt.  Tools,  files,  locks, 
padlocks,  canned  meats,  vegetables  and  fruit,  leather,  and  clocks,  are 
imported  in  limited  quantities.  Unfortunately,  a  great  many  American 
specimens  of  Americau  machiuery  have  been  counterfeited,     lie  says: 

Ah  Dvery  practical  meolianioEil  inventi'in  i»  ennpoMfl  to  be  American,  ineTclianta 
and  ileolere  DdverLiBo  inferior  goods  as  of  United  States  niAniifactuni,  their  reusoii 
fur  iiut  keeping  tlte  real  eoods  liniLR  on  account  of  th«  price.  In  id;  opinion,  sunie- 
Uiin)(  ini|;ht  be  done  to  locilltate  our  exporbi.  CatalO){ii«s  au<l  pricii  lists  generally 
Rive  flgures  upon  whioli  a  large  diHcomit  is  allowed,  and  goods  are  offered  foi  sale 
f.o.  1>.  at  Mew  York.  With  the  exception  of  wholesale  luurcliantH,  tlie  nniuber  of 
whiiin  la  limited  in  Italy  and  wbo  are  t«  lie  found  only  nt  Heaports,  all  tbe  otlier 
dealrra  scattered  in  the  sixty-nine  provinces  nre  little  fiitiiiliiir  witb  hnsinnss  traiia- 
octed  ontsiue  of  European  centers,  and  are  tbcrofore  unable  to  iij^ure  out  tbe  cost  of 
transportation  by  steamers  and  iu«  nnwilling  U>  take  any  risk.  ■  ■  •  Auerican 
moiiufactnrurs  abould  state  tlie  cost  of  trani)]>ortation  to  Italian  neaporta,  aud  mark 
their  good  so  much  net  delivered  f.  o.  b.  at  Uvuou,  Legbom,  or  Naples. 


Oonsnl  Kennedy  says  that  leaf  tobacco,  which  baa  been  one  of  the 
chief  imports  from  the  United  States,  received  a  severe  blow  in  1807 
tlirougli  tbe  imposition  of  a  prohibitive  duty  in  Algeria.  Oigars  have 
been  manufactured  in  Malta  from  American  le«f,  and  exported  in  large 
quantities  to  Algeria.  The  new  duty,  says  Mr.  Kennedy,  is  intended 
to  stimulate  the  raising  of  tobacco  on  Algerian  soil  and  hns  caused  the 
closing  of  the  factories  in  Malta.  The  trade  in  plug  and  smoking 
tobacco  imported  from  the  United  States  has  also  diminished  in  recent 
yeai-g.  Wheat,  sewing  machines,  bicycles,  and  woolen  and  cotton  goods 
are  imported  from  America,  but  since  there  is  no  direct  communication 
with  United  States  jKirtB,  the  goods  are  credited  to  other  countries. 
With  direct  means  of  transportation,  the  consul  thinks  tliat  a  lucrative 
trade  could  be  established,  not  only  with  Malta  but  with  North  African 
l>orts.  Stoue  is  exported  tVom  Malta,  and  lace  making  is  one  of  the 
principal  industries. 

The  total  im[>orts  in  1896  were  $4,338,165,  and  the  exports  were 
$210,602.    The  trade  siccording  to  the  principal  connt.ries  was: 


Conntries. 

[  Imports. 

Ei  parts. 

Cosntrle^ 

1  Import". 

Ei|Mris. 
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..        MS.S76 
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NETHER  TjANnS. 

The  following  stntcment  »8  to  tlie  comniercc  of  tlie  NetberlandB  is 
taken  from  the  AiiiiaIcK  «lii  Goinmerce  Ext^rieiir,  PariB,  1897,  No.I2: 

The  totiil  value  of  the  importn  in  1896  was  l,(S34,93t,(KK>  florins 
(t(i57,242,2It-2),  a  gain  of  nearly  20(t,(HH),000  florins  ($80,400,000)  over 
1895.  Tlie  exports  were  l,:m ,450,000  florins  ($537,765,000),  again  of 
100,000,000  florins  (*(i4,3l*0,000)  over  the  preceding  year.  The  value  flf 
imports  and  exports  according  to  the  principal  countries  in  1805  (fig- 
ures for  1896  Lot  being  given)  were: 
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EXPOKTS. 
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Baw  copper  .......... I  ;i:£, !»SS. 000 

ttaiiiMurcniioii.....    2»,M3,ooa 

PerovUn  hark I    IM,  142, 000 

Undreued  akiai 12,1)73,000  I 

■NotlaoladlnKiBareariita,  the»iHirtnr  wlilch  amuunteil  iu  IgWI  la  38.224,000  rioHiia  (t15,3M,aOO). 

Compariiig  tbe  list  of  imports  with  that  for  1803,  increases  are  note*] 
in  wUeat,  maize  Hour,  coal,  copper,  cotton,  Peruvian  bark,  steam 
engioes,  iron  and  manufactures  of,  and  saltpeter.  There  was  a  decrease 
iu  cotton  tbreail,  dyes,  steel  and  roannfnctnrea  of,  and  raw  vool. 
Neatly  all  the  exports  iucrensed,  cotton  thread,  iron  iu  bars,  and  raw 
wool  being  almost  the  only  exceptious. 

UNITED  STATES  PEODUCTS   IN  THE  NETHERLANDS. 

Consul  Listoe,  of  Rotterdam,  says  that  the  imports  of  wheat  fWim 
the  United  States  have  increased  during  the  past  year.  Mot«t  of  the 
wheat,  however,  comes  from  Busaia,  and  the  snme  ia  true  of  rye  and 
oat.d.  The  importation  of  com  from  the  United  States  during  tie  first 
six  moutha  of  1^7  was  60  per  cent  more  than  dnring  the  corresponding 
period  of  1896.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  consul  says,  nearly 
all  the  ahipmenta  from  Southern  ports,  and  to  a  certain  degree  also 
from  Northern  porta  of  the  United  States,  arrived  in  so  badly  heated  a 
condition  that  they  had  to  be  aoldatpriceathatnaused  considerable  loss 
to  importers.  The  com,  too,  had  beian  certified  as  "sail  grade"  in  the 
United  States,  although  it  was  not  in  a  condition  to  ataud  even  a 
voyage  by  steamer.    It  is  used  for  feeding  cattle  in  the  Netherlands. 

Of  flour,  88,882,858  poonda  were  imported  from  the  United  States 
daring  1895  and  145,699,809  in  1890,  nn  increase  of  over  50,000,000 
pounds  for  the  letter  year.  The  imports  for  the  first  six  nioutha  of 
1897,  the  consul  thinks,  were  about  6I,000,0(Hf  imnnds.  The  outlook  for 
increased  trade  in  American  flour  is  good.  The  cereals  and  flour 
imported  are  to  a  large  extent  reshipped  to  (iennany  and  other  Euro- 
pean countries.  The  imports  of  neutral  lard  for  tlie  manufacture  of 
margarine  are  growing  rapidly;  116,321  barrels  of  cotton-seed  oil  were 
imi>orted  from  the  United  States  between  December  15,  1896,  and 
November  1,  1897. 

Mr.  Listoe  gives  the  following  statistics  as  to  the  imports  of  lumber 
from  Jauunry  to  Jnne,  1897 :  From  the  United  States,  »517,322  (oat  of 
ft  total  of  12,544.891)  of  sawed  lamber  for  shipbuilding;  $437,032  worth 
of  nnaawed  lomber,  out  of  a  total  of  $1,103,206;  $36,696  of  unsawed 
fine  timber,  oat  of  a  total  of  $202,242;  $5,564  of  aawwl  timber  for  fine 
work,  oat  of  a  total  of  $27,785.    The  total  imports  of  lumber  have 
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largely  increased,  in  »ome  Iiiia<i  tlie  value  liaviitg  doabled.    The  coiisnt 
continues: 

Tliat  American  macliinory  is  not  iittro<li;ced  to  tiny  great  extent  in  my  codkiiUt 
ilistricC  is  not  the  fault  of  Hultund  iiiiporti^rs.  Tlioy  aiienk  highlj'  of  out  iiiiwblnury, 
pri«i  tlie  quftliCj'  and  HdUIj,  oiid  like  to  bnncllu  it,  Imt  are  greatly  iuipMled  by  tlie 
terini  of  payiueut  asked  by  our  maiiufiicturiira.  Aiiierioan  enportora  nrilt  Dot  wnd 
Kooda  wjtiioiit  bavitiK  caali  agiiiiiBt  dncuuientii,  an<l  Uiu  liupoi'ters  bere  oan  not  buy 
any  qimntity  on  eiicli  cutiditioua.  When  a  macliiiie  is  boii|;ht  here,  tbo  paroliaaer 
does  not  pay  nutil  after  tliree  iiiontha  or  an,  irben  it  lias  lieen  proven  tbat  tbe 
machine  fnrniabed  ia  in  all  respectn  aatiHractory  or  ns  rojtresciiti'd.  •  •  •  A  pnr- 
chnsiT  frain  the  Unjt<-d  Statet  ha4  to  take  the  inkohine  aa  it  cnaiea,  for  be  baa  paid 
probnlily  two  neeke  iMfore  he  recsivcH  it.  WJien  the  niacbine  ia  fnnnil  not  to  be  aa 
reprasentnd,  or  daumged,  oh  sonietimoa  happens,  it  loxes  innch  in  value,  if  ft  does  not 
becoine  iin«nleahli-. 

Tlie  (iermans,  says  Mr.  Listoe,  are  pusliing  rapidly  aliead  in  tbis 
line,  and  nllboiif;)!  American  inacliiiiery  is  ])referied,  tlieir  terms  and 
prices  ai-e  iv}  miicli  easier  tliat  dealers  are  almost  forced  to  bny  from 
tliem.  Atiotlier  drawbitcli  is  that  United  titates  manufacturers  are 
often  reprcReuted  by  ageuts  in  Germany,  wLo  at  tbo  same  time  are 
intended  tn  supply  ITolland.  Tliis  may  seem  quite  natural  to  Amer- 
icans, Holland  beiugon  ttie  niapavery  small  couulry;  but  tlieUutcli  are 
proud,  and  wish  to  d<.-Hl  directly  with  the  United  States.  The  largest 
importers  refuse  to  buy  Amerii^n  inacliinei'y  fVom  German  agents. 
One  of  tlieni  )ia.i  sent  an  agent  to  the  United  States  to  visit  nianntVic- 
turers  who  are  not  represented  in  Holland  through  agents -in  (rennauy. 

There  is  no  d<mbt  a  good  licld  for  American  machinery  in  the  Neth- 
erlands, says  the  writ^^r,  hut  exporters  must  adapt  themselves  to  the 
trade  cnntomsof  tbe  country.  Tliey  can  not  succeed  with  the  cash 
system.  It  is  true  that  money  h»s  been  lost  by  American  firms  who 
have  given  credit  to  irresiionsible  x>iirties,  but  if  tliey  had  obtained 
hank  references  before  liegiuning  transactions,  there  would  have  been 
no  loss.  The  consul  recommends  the  sending  of  agents  posted  in 
inachineiy;  catalogues  are  of  no  service. 

About  10,000  sewing  macliineiiwere  imported  from  tbe  United  States 
in  1896.  Itis  estimated  that  ft'oiii  l,200to  1,500  American  bicycles  were 
Kold  in  liotterdam  during  the  season  of  lKt)7.  Unfortunately,  most  of 
thoseiin]H>rted  wereof  the  lower  grades,  and  probably  on  that  act^unt, 
the  English  bicycle  has  the  ju'efereiicc  when  a  first-class  machine  is 
dasired.  It  is  generally  known,  however,  that  a  cheap  American  wheel 
is  bett^tr  for  the  price  than  the  average  English  machine.  Dealers 
comjilain  that  many  Ameriuui  bicycles  show  that  they  are  made  in  a 
hurry,  and  that  better  goods  are  sent  out  in  the  spring  than  in  the 
fall. 

Small  hand  tools  find  a  ready  sale  in  the  Netherlands.  Host  of  the 
American  tools  in  use  are  sold  through  Oermau  and  English  agents. 
The  (ierman  UhiIs  are  inferior,  but  are  ctiea|>er.  United  States  pumps, 
Rca)e.s,  stoves,  ranges,  wriugers,  meat  choppers,  carpet  sweepers,  wasb- 
boanis,  and  nil  kinds  of  hrasawork  and  general  hardware  are  handled 
by  several  flinis  in  Rotterdam.  The  demand  for  American  ware  is 
increasing.  One  dealer  informs  the  consul  that  he  sold  $20,000  worth 
in  1890,  and  his  sales  for  1897  will  probably  reach  $25,000. 

Electrical  n))pliances  from  the  United  States  are  considered  quite  as 
good  as  those  from  England  or  Germany,  but  the  German  gootls  are 
cheaper.  The  cousal  thinks  thatoffice  furniture  from  the  United  States 
would  sell  well. 
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PORTUGAL. 

TLe  MoDitear  Officici  dti  Commerce,  Fari»,  June  17, 1897,  says: 

The  total  import*  [of  PortiiK»l]  during  ]896amoniiteil  to  39,630 rnntoa  ($42,693,400),' 
wtiicb  waeft  ilecreaBeof  331  cuntoa  (9367.480)  oa  touparoii  with  tlie  imports  Tor  1695. 
Tlieezporta  were  36,14^  contoa  {i^;233,m)),  or  610  coutOB  (S8M,5:iO)  less  than  iliitiiig 
the  preoediDg  year.  Thu  esporte  of  ^old  grnatly  exceed  the  imporlB,  which  la  elite 
li]  part  to  theexoMi  of  importa  over  exports  Id  the  coinniercinl  world,  aud  also  to 
tiM  DoceMlt;  of  paying  the  ooupons  of  the  natioual  debt  In  gold.  This  occasionH 
Hnanoinl  difflcaltiee,  lint  it  is  expncted  that  the coiumeioial  tTHatics  now  id  course  of 
preparation  will  rxstore  pcuspenty  to  tbe  coiiutry. 

Apart  from  its  favorabie  aitaatioD  in  regard  tocommeroa  and  DBvign,tioii,  Portugal 
is  m  riob  and  fertile  coiiDtr}',  and  U  JiihabitHcI  by  a  sitbsr  and  laburioni  people. 
Comparing  the  details  of  tbe  uummerce  for  the  last  two  yuars,  tbe  chief  ditferoucea 
nre  as  folTons:  There  was  nn  increase  of  4<il  routu.4  (#497,880)  in  live  auimala,  an 
increHHO  of  39  contos  (fSl.SSO)  in  raw  materialti,  n  decreano  of  11  contos  ($11,880)  in 
woven  goods,  a  (lucreikae  of  185  oontoe  ($19!), 800)  in  alituentary  products,  au  increaau 
of  69  contos  ($74,520)  in  mnchines  auil  iustrnmeuts.  an  inoreaae  of  237  contos 
($355,960)  in  inauufactnred  articina,  a  decrease  of  351  cootos  ($374,330)  in  alcohol,  an 
iaoreaseor23aontoi  (4:i4,810)  in  rioe,  a  deoreaae  of  57  oontoH  («61,5!>f))  in  sugar  and 
almost  aa  mnch  in  butter,  and  an  increasti  of  55  conbiH  ($5*1,400)  in  cuffae. 

The  inoroasa  in  tbe  import  of  raw  inateriula  and  of  industrial  machinery,  taken 
together  with  the  diiuioiition  in  the  consumption  of  fori'igii  tiHsnea,  seema  to  indi- 
cute  progress  in  national  indoatry.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  (pertain  raw  materials  have 
been  fonnd  in  the  country  (such  aa  oils  for  nae  in  the  soap  trade  aud  olive  oil  for 
preserving  flah)  wbioh  it  waa  foruierlf  necessary  to  import.  Tbe  cotton  indtistry  is 
aevelapiog  rapidly.  The  fabrication  of  iScru  tiasnes  is  at  praaent  sufficient  for  the 
local  demand.  Tne  import  of  furniture,  perfumery,  bnttona,  coverings,  and  soap 
has  almost  entirely  censed,  owin^  to  tlie  establishment  of  IbeHe  industries  in  the 
coontry,  and  also  on  a<;coont  of  the  liigli  onstonia  dnty. 

A  British  foreigu  office  report  gives  tlie  following  detnils  as  to  tbe 
tmdeiDlsgS: 
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The  British  report  says  thnttlifl  tnwie  with  spvernl  of  tlie  principal 
coontries  ia  divided  ahoat  ns  follows: 
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The  per  cent  of  the  United  States  is  not  given,  but  tbe  importa  from 
tlii»  couiitry,  it  is  stated,  exceed  those  from  Oermnny  by  over  91(0110,000. 

ROUMANTA. 

According  to  the  Aunales  liu  Oominerce  Extt^rienr,  Paris,  No,  12, 1897, 
the  value  of  the  total  imports  into  Boumania  in  1896  was  $65,219,139, 
against  $58,782,880  in  1895.  The  exports  were  tC2,543,000  in  1896, 
against  $50,410,300  in  the  preceding  year.  The  trade  witli  the  princi|>at 
countries  was: 
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The  principal  exports  from  Bonmania  are  cereals  and  vegetables. 
The  export  of  cereals,  which  liaa  avera^^ed  $46,000,000  for  the  past  five 
years,  was  only  $37,500,000  in  1895,  the  latest  year  for  which  details  of 
the  trade  by  articFes  are  obtaiimble.  The  crisis  in  this  line  acvoanted 
for  the  falling  oft'  in  the  total  exports  in  that  year.  The  principal 
articles  of  import  are  textiles,  metals  (rongh  and  worked),  glassware 
and  minerals,  paper,  colonial  prodacts,  and  chemical  products, 

BU88IA. 

Oonsal-General  Karet  of  St.  Petersburg  gives  the  following  state- 
ment as  to  the  trade  of  llussia  in  1896  and  1895: 
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It  wilt  be  noted,  says  the  oonsal-general,  that  while  the  exports  for 
1896  exceeded  the  exports  of  1895  by  only  $779,738,  the  imports  show 
an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  $25,621,128.  The  countries 
from  which  Russia  imports  most  largely  are,  in  order :  Germany,  Great 
Britain,  France,  United  StateM  (chiefly  cotton),  Egypt,  AustriA'Hun' 
gary,  Ohina,  Kelgiam,  Italy,  East  Indies,  Switzerland,  and  Tnrkey. 
The  exports  go  chietiy  to  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Holland,  France, 
AiistrjaHnngaiy,  Belgmm,  Italy,  Turkey,  Denmark,  Egypt,  Uouniaiiia, 
East  Indies,  and  the  United  States.  The  trade  with  the  Unitexl  States 
for  the  past  fonr  years  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 
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The  chief  articles  imported  from  America  in  1S96  were:  Cotton, 
*12,414,761;  copper,  »3!»5,68C ;  colors,  4356,017;  nnworkftd  skina,  t271,- 
S03;  Animal  grease,  tl03,499;  machiiieB  and  apparatus,  $634,583; 
agrtcaltnral  machinery,  $501,835;  Jocomotives,  t24),£60;  dynamos, 
|70,r»0tj;  timber,  $00,215;  plants  and  seeds,  $02,066;  iron  and  steel 
iiistniments,  $21,605;  various  articles  of  ineta],  $25,579. 

The  chief  exports  ftom  Kusoia  to  -Vmerica  during  the  same  period 
were  licorice  root,  $421,088;  flax  and  tow,  $162,403;  wool  (washed) 
$137,279;  manganese  ore,  $412,774. 

AGBICULTVBE. 

Mr.  Karel  says  the  amount  of  cereals  exported  A-om  Russia  from  Jan- 
nary  to  June,  1897,  inclusive,  was:  Wheat,  63,998,987  bushels;  rye, 
17,8l«,347 bushels;  barley,  16,594,216  bnsliels;  oata,  26,273,737  bushels; 
corn,  2,142,215  bushels. 

Consul  Heenan  of  Odessa  gives  the  following  statistics  as  to  the 
harvest  of  Euroi>ean  Bassia  in  the  last  four  years: 
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The  exports  from  Odessa  in  1896  were  distributed  as  follows : 
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JNDnSTBIAL  DETBLOPMBNT  OP  STT8SIA. 

Consnl  Bomholdt,  of  Riga,  says  that  there  is  a  growing  demand  for 
raw  products,  half  manufactured  goods,  and  machinery,  while  the 
imi>ortations  of  manufactures  have  sensibly  declined.  Russian  facto- 
ries are  entering  largely  into  competition  with  those  of  other  countries. 
Oiitton  goods  and  sewing  cotton  are  mostly  supplied  by  the  Russian 
mills,  and  there  is  now  only  a  trifling  quantity  of  yarn  imported.  In 
wo«jIen  fabrics,  also,  the  consul  continues,  Russian  manufacturers  are 
taking  the  lead,  and  with  the  rapid  growth  of  industry  throughout 
Russia,  many  other  articles  of  foreign  make  will  soon  cease  to  be 
imported  to  any  extent 

CoDsnl  Heenau  says: 


hiiniBii  probability  it  will  b«,  tho  present  reljni  will  b«  kn< 
prn«p«roiiB  commercially  tbat  Kuiwiii  bos  ever  bod.    I'^  ~ 
material  woIAtre  atiil  proaiwrit;  of  Rutisia  tbau  bka  e 


I  ill  hiHtciry  na  the  raoAt 
ccuiuplisli  more  for  the 
a  acBompliaUeil  bofora. 
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quite  evident  that  to  UiU  powerfnl  infloeDce  is  due  tue  present  unprecedented 
activity  tliroughont  tlia  Empire.  The  United  Stutes  has  largely  benefited  by  Ih!a 
activity,  a.a  is  aliown  by  Inrge  tibipmenta  of  looumotlvea  aud  luachineTy  during  tba 

5 ant  year,  and  also  in  a  contract  eutercd  iuto  mitb  on  Ainerioan  liroi  to  furnlab  » 
rodger,  to  lie  delivered  on  tbu  Volga  in  May  next,  which  U  to  cost  9500,000. 

Tbe  same  American  firm,  says  tbe  coubu],  is  aboat  to  complete  con- 
tracts witli  tlie  Uiissiait  Qoveniment  for  the  improvement  of  other 
rivers.  A  shipment  of  a  cargo  of  iiiaiig:ane8e  ore  to  Philadelphia  last 
spring  is  iiieiitioiiedaa  an  item  of  interest,  beings  the  first  direct  shipment 
in  twenty  years  from  Udessa  to  the  UiiitiBd  States. 

Mr.  Heeinin  also  speaks  of  the  discovery  of  an  enormous  deposit  of 
Glauber's  salt  (sulphate  of  soda),  estimated  to  be  uot  less  than 
1,000,0U0,0UU  tons,  iu  tbe  Oalf  of  Karabogaz,  on  the  Oaspiao  Sea.  He 
voDvludes: 

KuHsia  ia  probably  the  neweat  old  country  (if  tbe  expression  ia  allowed)  the  world 
bM  ever  aeeu,  aud  ita  iiiiueral  and  otlioT  wealth  is  practically  uutoacbcd.  Capital 
wiaely  and  priideLtly  iiivest«(l  in  this  country  ia  abaolutely  safe  and  promises  a  laixe 
return.  It  olfent  to  the  kei;n  American  basinesa  man  tbe  same  upportunitiea  tbe 
United  Stales  offered  seventy  years  ago,  with  the  additional  advantage  of  a  large 
reaiitent  population,  very  friendly  to  Americana. 

Consul  Oliatnbers,  of  Batum,  in  an  elaborate  report  on  the  petroleum 
trade  of  Itassia  (Consular  lieports,  No.201,  June,  1897),  shows  that  tbe 
production  is  steadily  increasing,  42,000,000  gallons  more  of  crude  oil 
having  been  obtained  in  the  Bakn  fields  in  1896  than  in  1895. 

TBADB  WITH  THE  VKITED  STATES. 

CoDsnl  Boroboldt  says; 

United  States  ^oods  are  liked  in  this  district,  as  well  for  their  anperiorlty  aa 
because  the  iiocking  is  dune  with  great  care  and  in  the  roost  economical  wayaa 
regards  apace ;  b'nt  it  seems  that  the  terms  offered  by  English  and  Oennau  manufke- 
turers  are  more  liberal  than  those  given  by  the  manufacturers  iu  the  United  States, 
and  the  Russian  merchantsprefer  buying  their  goods  from  those  who  give  thelongeat 
creditH.  Tbe  Rnsaian  merchants,  ns  a  rule,  require'from  six  to  nine  months'  credit, 
while  American  mannracturers  usually  require  RHsh,  and  in  some  cases,  caab  before 
shipment,  and  many  negotiations  have  thus  failed  and  the  orders  have  gone  to 
European  competitors.     ^     •     ■ 

Tbe  slower  transportation  of  goods,  in  addition  to  higher  sea  freights  between  the 
United  States  and  this  country,  is  a  drawback  to  the  development  of  the  trade. 
There  being  no  direct  steamer  communicatiou,  all  goods  have  to  be  transshipped  iu 
other  ports,  the  transit  tnkiug,  ss  a  rnle,  about  five  weeks.  The  United  States 
Steamship  Company  of  Copoubageu  has  estsbliahed  a  line  of  steamers  iVom  New 
Orleans,  Newport  News,  and  Norfolk,  with  monthly  sailings  to  Daltlc  Sea  porta, 
either  direct  or  via  Copenhagen.     •     ■     * 

Horses,  mostly  for  trotting  and  breeding  purposes,  have  been  Imparted  to  Rnsala 
ttont  the  United  States,  and,  as  the  trotters  have  been  exceedingly  anccesafnl  In  the 
races,  Ihete  seems  to  be  some  prospect  of  nxteudiug  the  importation. 

Consul  Kawicz  writes  from  Warsaw: 

While  American  nianufac Lures — well  established  in  this  Kmpire  throagb  the  direct 
efforts  of  tbe  man  ufuctn rent  tbiiRiHelves— sucli  us  agricultural  implemeDta,  hard- 
ware, cutlery,  wriugem,  bicycles,  etc.,  are  rccoguized  hf  importers  and  couHumerB 
as  the  best  of  their  kiuil,  aud  are  Hold  in  large  quautitiiv,  American  manufactarea 
in  general  are  both  discreilitecl  ami  lianiir('ap|>ed  iu  Russia,  and  the  introductiuu  of 
new  gomlH  is  extremely  dttHc.utt  for  two  rB.ie<mB: 

(1)  European  mannt^turera— Qermans  ospecrially — fill  the  Rnatian  luarketa  with 
inferior  goods  stam|Htd,  trade-mnrkeil,  etc..  as  "Anierioan,"  which,  being  accepted 
by  the  unsuspecting  Russians  ns  genuine  Amerieau  products,  discredit  our  nionn- 
''-' * ■-  'uextent  that  nothing  short  of  active  and  i)erBiat«ntperaDnftl  effort 
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>t  thu  intrttdiictioii  of  American  mail' 

nianiiractiirHrH — credits  baseil  iipoii  the  reporta  of  their  agentti,  who  traverse  tbe 
Empire  and  kuow  exactly  how  far  credit*  can  be  Bnfely  given. 

A  mowtneiit  which  nbonld  Iielp  to  overc^onie  both  these  dilHcultii'ii  is  about  being 
pnt  iato  DTCratloa  liy  tbe  Exporteni'  Assooiation  of  Aineiica,  heHilquarterfl  in  New 
York.  ThiB  orgonizstiou  ia  »l>oiit  to  estitlilish  in  thU  oity  (Warsaw)  a  siLinple  room 
foTibe«xbibituinof  AineiicDD  inaiinr«ctuKa,  to^utber  witbanageney  for  their  intro- 
dnotion  into  Mid  sale  tbrougboat  Knsela.  This  movement  is  calca1at«d  to  b«  of 
gTAst  benelit  to  th»  BnMiau  importers  and  oonsumen,  oe  well  as  to  tbe  American 
mauufaoturers. 

As  to  the  openiug  for  j^cricultural  iiiacbinery,  Coaeal  Heenao  writes 
firoiu  Odessa,  niider  date  of  Juue  15, 1897  (Oonsular  Reports,  No.  205, 
October,  1897): 

ind  tboso  who  are  interested  in  agricDltnre.  which 

._ .  Paloreburjf,  wna  called  for  the  pnrpose  of  diacuss- 

ing  and  recommendinR  to  tbe  Imperial  GnvomuiBnt  measures  to  improve  the  eundi- 
tion  of  agrioultare  and  agriculturists.  Unc  iiieasare  which  will  bit  of  great  iutet'est 
to  our  agriealtnral  machine  and  implement  mauuraclurers  was,  after  I'lUl  iliseusstuii, 
favorably  recommended  t<>  tho  consideration  of  the  Bussian  (ioveniment,  vii;,  that 
harvesters,  biudera,  mowers,  plows,  and  thrashers  be  a<1mitteit  into  Knsaia  Tree  of 
datf-  It  was  recommendMl  also  that  thrashing  engines  beailmittedfree,  when  they 
are  to  be  deToted  ezclnsively  to  farming  purposes  and  proof  of  this  purpose  is 
fhmishod. 

The  principal  reason  advanced  for  this  action  on  tbe  part  of  the  meeting  was  the 
fact  tbal  none  of  the  items  eiiiiinemted  are  iiianiifacliiireil  in  Russia — at  leuat  not  on 
a  snfficiently  laree  scale  to  bti  tukeii  iutu  con  si  deration. 

The  daty  on  a  barvaster  and  binder  is  at  preei  nt  about  £33.  1'hu  doty  on  a  tlirash- 
ing  outtit  (including  tbe  engine)  is  $450.  The  duty  is  eatjiiiiit«il  by  weight.  On  tho 
thraafaer  it  la  38^  cents  for  36  pniinda ;  on  tbe  engine  92  j  cents  for .%  pounds,  pro- 
vided the  engine  and  thrasher  are  importeil  together;  otherwise  tbe  duty  on  the 
engjoe  will  be  11.21  for  36  pounds.     The  duty  an  a  traction  engine  ia  $2  for  36  pounds. 

^onld  the  Rnsslan  Government  favnr  this  scheine  (and  there  is  good  reason  for 
believing  that  it  will  do  so),  great  relief  will  lie  granted  thu  agricultaral  iuterestti. 
I  am  informed  tbal,  in  all  probabilit.v,  on  and  after  after  Jannary  1,  1K98,  tbe 
machines  aud  Implements  mentioned  will  be  permitted  to  enter  Russia  free  of  duty. 

In  harvesters  and  binders,  the  American  mannfactnror  airead;  holds  the  Held  and 
is  not  likely  to  be  ousted,  though  be  ninat  bo  prepared  to  meet  strong  competition 
from  Germany.  Tho  Russians  are  afrikid  of  our  Clirasbing  oatHts.  T bey  say  tliat 
both  thrasher  and  engine  are  much  too  lightly  coustmcted  for  the  use  and  abase  to 
which  they  will  be  anbjected  in  a  I'ountry  like  KiisaiH.  It  ie  impossible  to  make 
ttiem  nnderstand  that  to  be  atrong  doea  not  necessarily  mean  to  locik  heavy,  and  it 
ta  to  be  feared  that  if  we  oonld  not  compete  ■ilcoeaafully  with  the  heavy  English 
thrashing  machine  and  engine  when  they  paid  a  dnty  oii  weight,  we  are  not  likely 
to  do  so  when  that  duty  ia  taken  off. 

The  dnty  on  plows  has  for  many  years  prevented  their  intruduction  int^  Russia 
in  large  numbers.  Tbia  duty  was  purposely  made  high  in  order  to  enable  Uic  Kiih- 
aian  manufacturer  to  supply  the  market  with  plows  at  a  reaaonalile  price.  The 
Rnssian-made  plow  is  an  inferior  article  and  costs  almost  as  much  oa  the  imported 

C'  w,  so  that  the  only  persons  who  have  benelltted  by  the  hiffb  dnty  ure  the  mauii- 
(nruTS.  Onr  American-made  plows  will  easily  capture  the  Russian  trade  if  our 
mannfaotnrers  ore  sufficiently  active  and  are  early  m  tho  market.  It  is  desirable 
that  they  should  be  adviaed  at  an  early  date  that  ao  enormona  a  field  as  Kilssia  is 
about  to  be  opened  to  free  competition  in  plows.  In  harvesters,  tilndera,  mowers, 
reapers,  hayrakes,  etc.,  wo  are  already  in  a  position  to  almost  defy  competition  iii 
Rnsaia,  and  with  the  duty  taken  from  plows,  there  is  no  reaaon  why  a  similar  condi- 
tion should  not  eziet. 

In  a  report  on  the  same  sabject,  Commercial  Agent  Stern,  of  Bam- 
berg, writes  tinder  date  of  July  6,  1897  (Consnlar  Keports,  So.  ^)5, 
October,  1897) : 

Last  year,  Germany  was  responsible  for  nearly  one-half  of  tbe  total  imparts,  for 
of  the  883,000  pooda  (31,8H),7M  pounds)  of  agrieultural  machines  imported,  432,080 
pooda  (15,602,272  poanda)  came  from  Germany.  Tbe  United  Statea  supplied  223,726 
poode {8,079, 193 pounds).  England  120,435 poods(4,349,»8 pounds),  Aaatria-Hnngary, 
K,SS6poode  (3,088,312  ponnds). 
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Tlie  following  iiamgrapb  is  from  a  report  by  Consul  Monaghan,  of 
Chemnitz,  dated  June  0,  1897  (Coosnlar  Iteports,  No.  206,  November, 
1807) : 

Od«  muni  not  foi^t  that  Kossia'a  gnat  oeedJiiBtuoiriH  factoTieaforfurDiBhiiiKinato- 
riats  for  t.lio  itreat  network  of  railroada,  cannJa.  and  roods  in  course  of  uonstructiou 
all  ovortbe  Knipiro.  Ttae  BelKhiD,  English,  and  Kreuuli  fiiotorieH  erected  tn  TBrioiiu 
partti  of  KiiHSia  furniib  the  most  luoiLoru  luachiDfiii,  but  tliey  Iiy  no  meaaH  begin  to 
anjiply  the  (iainaud.     Kverywhere,  railroaila,  caimli,  nud  bridges  are  bciun  built  or 

Erojected,  mines  uie  beinp  opened,  und  lauds  are  beingdevoloped.  Thu  CaucaauH,  tbo 
mis,  Siljpria,  anil  tbo  oil  couutry  aliout  Baku  and  Batiim  offer  uvery  opportunity 
to  I'oergetic  eiforts.  The  country  is  so  like  our  own,  and  its  needs  are  ho  aniilugoiis 
to  those  uf  the  United  !Jtat«s,  that  every  lionost  eft'ort  to  gain  trade  must  meet 
nith  sure  and  safe,  if  not  quick,  returns.  While  a  knowledge  of  tbo  Knasiau  lau- 
giia);e  is  not  nsoeDtial,  niercboiita  and  niaiuifactururB  would  net  wisely  nn<l  well 
If  tliey  would  chooau  aguntu  who  tinduratuud  it.  Unfortunately,  it  Is  one  of  tlio 
berdcat  of  all  tonguea.  Aluioat  all  the  large  bnsiueas  men,  however,  apeak  Genuau- 
and  t'renKh. 

CUBRENOy. 

In  response  to  a  reqneat  for  information  in  regard  to  the  reform  of 
thecarrenvyof  Itu88ia,Mr.  Preston,  Director  uf  tlio  United  States  Mint, 
sent  to  tbe  Department  of  State  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  tbe  linancial 
agent  of  Kussia,  wliiob  gives  full  details  in  I'eganI  to  the  change.  Tlie 
letter  reads : 

Wabhingtok,  D.  C,  Janvary  S,  1S98. 

Dear  Sir:  AooonliDg  to  yonr  dealte,  expressed  in  our  porsooal  interview,  it  gives 
me  ereat  pleasure  to  give  you  ashort  syiio^Miisof  our  currency  reform  as  estAblislied 
by  the  Imperial  ukases  of  Juuuury  3,  August  29,  and  November  14  (our  style),  1897. 

According  to  our  laws,  the  standard  of  luonetary  unit  was  a  silver  rnble  (p.  3,  vol. 
T,  Heviaed  Statutes  of  tbe  Riiasiou  Empire),  coutaining  18.03  grauis  of  pure  silver. 

BeHidea  silver  coins,  there  were  circulating  as  currency  in  Kussia  gold  coins  of 
TariouadenomiDationH(10  rubles,  5  rubles),  containing,  acoordiug  to  law,  1.161  grains 
of  pure  gold  for  every  ruble,  and  the  State  credit  notes  issned  by  the  State  Bank  of 

Silver  WHS  the  legal  tender  for  tbe  payment  of  taxes  and  daos  to  the  Government 
for  an  unlimited  amonnt. 

'I'bere  was  no  atipulation  in  the  law  as  to  tbo  limit  of  payment  to  the  Government 
of  taxes  and  dues  lu  gold. 

All  Stiite  credit  notes  were  iaHued  by  the  Bank  of  State,  which  was  the  only  credit 
institution  having  tbe  piivilegu  of  issue,  and  the  whole  property  of  the  Sta^  was  a 
guarantee  for  tbe  exchange  of  notes  for  coin;  but  there  was  one  express  BtipnlatioD 
on  the  back  of  credit  notes,  that  they  are  recognized  at  par  witii  silver  as  legal 
tender  for  payment  of  toxen  and  dues  to  the  Government. 

Up  to  the  year  1654,  gold,  silver,  and  credit  notes  wore  circulating  at  par,  but  since 
that  year,  when  began  the  Crimean  war,  up  to  1896,  heavy  e?:peiisea  of  two  wars 
(1854-55  and  1ST7~7H)  and  other  political  and  ecouomic»l  events  compelled  the  Qov- 
ernmont  to  suspend  the  exchange  of  notes  for  coin,  which  suspeustuu  lasted  nearly 
forty  years,  bringiug  to  the  country  all  evils  of  tbe  tnconvertiule  currency,  and  par- 
aly/.ing  its  eoooomical  development. 

To  eliminate  this  economical  evil  it  was  decided  to  make  a  great  Gnanoial  eSbrl, 
and,  us  far  as  possible,  the  Government  expenses  were  curtailed,  the  revotineB  raised, 
eliiuinatiog  the  deficit  in  tbe  State  budsel. 

Constant  surpluses  in  the  budget  for  the  lost  fifteen  years  allowed  the  Government 
to  accumulate  a,  large  reserve  of  gold  (above  twelve  hundred  million  rnbles)  throucli 
extomol  gold  loans  and  production  inside  tlio  country,  bringing  the  national  credit 
to  audi  a  position  that,  instead  of  borrowing  at  6  pur  eeu^  as  it  did  about  llfteen 
years  ago,  it  whs  posaiblr  to  get  gold  at  'i.'i  per  cent. 

Having  a  sufficient  amount  of  gold  to  resume  the  specie  payment,  and  the oxpeDSi'-S 
aiid  revenues  being  so  regulat<:d  as  to  bu  able  to  get  always  a  siirpluB  instead  of  a 
deKcit,  the  Ooverniueut  undertook  to  deliver  the  country  from  the  inconvertible 
currency. 

The  first  question  to  decide  was,  What  would  be  tbe  new  unit  of  currency  t 

According  to  our  laws,  the  silver  ruble  was  tbe  unit  of  currency,  but  tbe  value  of 
silver  baa  declined  so  much  since  our  monetary  laws  were  established  that  the  T^ae 
of  pure  silver  contained  in  a  coin  of  1  ruble,  expressed  In  gold,  was  only  45  kopeoks, 
instead  of  100,  when  tbe  value  of  a  credit  note  of  1  rnble  was  66)  kopecks  in  gold. 

The  silver  ruble  being  the  standard  of  our  country,  the  Government,  of  ooucse,  had 
the  right  to  declare  the  exchange  of  paper  rubks  at  par  with  silver;  but  the  exohiuige 
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at  sncli  a  rate  wonid  have  Ax«d  theeilverattuidard  jd  thecouotry,  and  besidM  would 
bavB  brought  a  ginat  ttnaDciul  Iom  to  all  creditors. 

In  conBei|iieDca  of  couetant  fliictiiatliiu«  of  tbu  price  of  Hilver,  mid  the  practiuiLll; 
nnlimitod  amo ant  of  that  metal,  wiijrli  cnn  be  produced  at  low  rost  with  tlm  improved 
tiietboda,  and  fur  other  roasonR,  which  nunld  t»ke  too  long  to  omiraerate,  flilvcr  wilb 
considei^  by  the  Imperial  Government  hb  entirely  unfit  to  be  used  as  the  etauilanl 
of  monetary  unit,  and  golil  wub  rvocepti^d  aa  the  metal  wliicb  is  leant  Mibje<:t  to 
flnotnatioiiB  of  value,  oonipared  with  other  products  which  could  be  used  as  stand- 
ards of  valuee,  and  which  is  recognized  as  such  by  the  leadiiie  conmeroial  uations 
of  the  world ;  it  was  decided  at  the  same  tiniu  to  nee  silver  ouTy  for  the  subiiidiary 

As  to  the  value  oftbe  new  nuit  of  cnrrenof  in  gold,  it  was  decided  to  give  to  the 
credit  notes  the  valun  In  sold  which  tbej  have  had  in  the  averase  during  the  last 
three  yean  in  comiiierctartransactions;  uat  is,  66|  kopecks  in  gold,  making  it  two- 
thirda  of  the  value  of  the  funner  gold  ruble. 

If  tbo  crrdit  notin  nere  made  exchangeable  for  gold  at  the  value  of  silver  rubliia 
(46  kopecks  in  Rold)  to  which  the  Qnvemment  hail  an  undeniable  right,  accordinfi;  to 
onr  iDODetary  lawH,  there  would  have  lieeu  a  great  lose  for  creditors;  and  if  the 
credit  notes  weru  made  oxcbauKBable  for  gold  at  the  valne  of  former  guld  rubleti(100 
kopecks  in  gold),  which  the  Government  bad  ample  means  to  do  in  fact  (not  being 
obliged  to  do  so  de  Jnro),  there  would  have  iieeu  a  great  loss  to  debtors,  begideH  a 
great  disturbance  in  the  productive  powers  of  tbe  coantry,  until  they  could  ailapt 
themselves  to  the  new  standard  of  values.  Therefore,  in  order  to  introdnce  tlio  cur- 
rency reform  without  any  perturbation  of  the  existing  ecoiiomiuul  conditions  of  the 
country,  and  in  cousequencc  of  tbe  above-mentioned  renauns,  it  was  decided  In  ilx 
the  value  of  the  credit  notes  at  which  they  had  to  be  exchanged  at  par  with  gold, 
at  GGf  kopecks  of  tbe  former  gold  ruble. 

The  Imperial  ukases  of  J  an  nary  3,  August  26,  and  November  U,  1897,  framing  Into 
a  law  tbe  above-mentioned  principles,  have  deflnjiely  settled  the  currency  queatinu 
in  our  cottntrv  on  tbe  following  basis: 

1.  Gold  will  be  henceforth  the  sole  standard  of  value,  and  the  new  nuitof  vnrroni  y 
will  be  n  ruble,  containing  0,7742  grams  of  pure  gold,  and  equal  in  value  to  51. 45 
gold  cants  of  the  United  Stiates  currency. 

2.  Silver  will  be  used  for  subsidiary  coins  only,  and  1  roble  coin  will  contain 
18.02  grams  of  pure  silver  as  heretofore. 

3.  The  State  Bank  of  Russia  will  be,  as  heretofore,  the  oi 
will  have  the  right  to  iseue  State  credit  notes,  exchauga 
State  ISank  and  all  its  branchea  to  an  unlimited  amount.  Ilotb  gold  ci 
notes  ore  made  legal  tender  to  nn  unlimited  amount.  The  iseni^H  of  the  uredit  notes 
by  the  State  Bank,  if  needed  by  the  expansion  of  commerce,  will  bo  so  rcgiilateil . 
that  the  anionnt  of  outstanding  notes  will  never  be  allowed  to  exceed  by  more  than 
300,000,000  rubles  the  value  of  gold  coin  and  gold  bars  deposited  in  tbe  State  Hank 
for  their  redemption.  According  to  tbe  last  balance  sheet  of  tbe  State  Bank  on  the 
23d  of  November  (Decembers,  1^7).  the  amount  of  outatauding  .State  credit  notrx  in 
bank  and  in  cironlation  was  1,06^,000.000  and  the  amount  of  gold  in  coin  and  in  burs 
in  th«  bank  was  1,]60,000,000  ($596,000,000)  or  about  109  per  cent  of  the  outstanding 

4.  The  exchange  of  State  credit  notes  at  par  with  gold  la  giiaTant«ed,  besides  iha 
gold  rueerve,  by  the  whole  Rtiite  propertT  (about  600,000,000  acresof  forest  and  15,000 
miles  of  rail  roads,  besides  Government  lands,  etc.). 

6.  Silver  in  the  State  Bank  will  not  be  included  in  the  metallic  reserve  of  the  bank 
for  tk«  purpose  of  redemption. 

Silver  has  been  coined  to  the  amount  of  40,000,000  rubles,  and  the  character  of  legal 
tender  of  the  silver  rubles  has  not  been  changed  by  the  above-mentioned  ukases, 
therefore,  until  it  shall  be  decreed  otherwise,  silver  coins  will  be  a  legal  tender  for 
all  taxes  and  dues  to  the  Government  in  an  unlimited  amount,  but  not  between 
private  individuals. 

]  h:i\e  heard  privately  that  it  is  intended  to  withdraw  all  3  and  1  ruble  credit 
not«ii,  and  snbstitnte  silver  coins  for  them,  but  until  this  shall  be  decreed  by  tbe 
Imperial  uknee  it  must  be  considered  as  a  probability  and  not  as  a  fact.  Theamonnl 
of  silver  coins  in  circulation  will  probably  thus  reach  100,000,000 rubles. 

It  iH,  I  think,  entirely  useless  to  add  that  the  currency  reform  does  not  concern  in 
the  least  tbe  creditors  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Government,  as  all  loans  and  interest 
will  be  paid  as  usual  in  the  money  in  which  they  were  oontroctedj  that  is,  in  francs, 
ponnde  sterling,  dollars,  marks,  florins,  etc. 

This  is,  in  a  few  words,  the  synopsis  of  onr  monetary  reforms  and  their  meaning- 
The  details  can  be  obtained,  if  dpsfred,  from  tbe  text  of  Imperial  nkoses, 
Yours,  rcspootfnllv, 

H.   SE  RUUTKOWSKY, 

Financial  Afent  o/Sunkl, 
Hon.  WiujAH  B.  HowBLL,  i 

Attiitant  Sevrelam  t/ the  Treatitrf.  .,H1^IC 
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Tbe  Auiiales  dii  Gonimerce  Exterieur,  }^aris,  No.  1'2, 1897,  gives  the 
following  flgui-e»  in  regurd  to  the  trade  of  ^ervia  in  1896: 


Coimtry. 

IlrporH. 

E..«e. 

Couutrj. 

Impnrta. 

Eiporto. 

AiMliiaHungu? 

»3,7i2.ifla 

W.OTT.TM 

»3in,5»7 
ii«.B5a 

ima.gn 

wj.w* 

81.341 

The  vftlueof  the  totalimports,  according  to  the  same  publication,  wae 
$6,455,4t>4,  against  $4,550,:i<>4  in  1805;  the  exports  iu  1896  amouDted  to 
tlU,3U3,498,  agaiiiBG  88,37-1,357  in  the  previous  year.  Wooleu  and  cot- 
toik  goods  ure  the  chief  articles  in  import,  and  animals  and  agricul- 
tural products  are  largely  exported.  The  conditions  of  trade  were 
better  than  in  1895,  when  the  exports  were  seriously  adccted  by  tbe 
measures  taken  by  Hungary  to  prohibit  the  iii>i>ortatiou  of  cattle  from 
Servia.  The  raising  of  hogs  is  one  of  tbe  principal  industries  of  tbe 
country, 

SPAIN. 

Au  article  in  the  Londou  Times  of  May'  4, 1898,  says : 

.  i  attocliiS  li>  tliu 

rid,  ami  iWalit  esliauatively  with  tlie  uundllioii  of  trade  in 
gpaiu  null  tbe  poaitiou  which  that  I'onijtry  occiipiea  in  tbe  cuiuiiierte  of  the  world. 
Mr.  HurriBuii  gives  a  gluuuiy  account  uf  the  atale  of  affaire  dnriiig  Ibe  pant  year. 
Tra<1e,  b«  sayti,  was  ilepieseod  by  present  dilDoDltiea  and  dread  uf  the  latDni.  Uan- 
iifaoturers,  merohaDta,  and  worknren  all  Biitfer  directly  fmui  tbe  troublea  of  tbe 
conutry,  and  the  BocurQUlatiuii>  uf  iniafurtuueH  exercises  its  natural  inliuence  on 
commerce.  "Ab  prices  increase,  coDBnmptinn  decreases  and  industry  langulsbes, 
afl'ectiii^  all  cluasei  of  the  pupnlation.  The  rise  in  exchange  on  fureiffn  countries. 
,  tbe  CTJHiB  in  a;;riciil(ure,  the  heavy  taxes,  and  the  high  duties  injposed  liy  the  tariff 
now  in  force  have  decreased  importatious,  and  tend  to  limit  them  to  abaolute  neces- 
■itiea  and  nrlicles  tbat  cuu  not  be  produced  cheaply  at  home.  Kxporls,  althouKh 
they  have  recovered  duriUK  recent  yenrs  from  the  Josh  Buffered  after  tbo  reunncia- 
tiou  of  tbe  commerciikl  treaties,  are  uiit  I'cally  as  iMnelicial  to  tlie  producer  as  they 
apt)ear.  The  wnut  of  cupital,  and  couseiinenl  lieeesaily  to  sell  at  once,  make  the 
manufacturer  tbo  ready  prey  of  the  epecnUtor,  who  thus  gaius  tbt>  greater  aham  of 
tbe  pruHts." 

The  actual  condition  of  Spanish  trade  van  Iw  nnderatood  only  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  tbe  commercial  Ireatlet  and  tbe  normal  state  of  trade  came  to  an  end  iu 
1892,  whence  arose  grant  HnctuatiotiB  in  imports  and  exports.  Conventions  were 
made  with  certain  countries,  ntid  now  there  lire  funr  groupa  of  natious  Laving  dif- 
ferent commercial  relations  witb  Spain,  and  nubject  to  different  tariffs  for  thsii 
exports  to  that  conniry.  Spanish  exports  consist  for  tbe  uiuet  part  of  agricaltnral 
and  mineral  prodncbi;  but  ilnring  recent  years,  owing  to  tbe  colonial  wars,  coined 
money  Lbs  been  impor led  iu  lurge  {jnantities.  Manufactured  goods  are  relatively  of 
small  importance.  Thus,  in  IN§6,  the  chief  exports,  in  order  of  impottance,  were: 
Wine  (15  per  cent  of  the  whole  export  trade),  ullver  money  (U.3),  miuerals  (10.6), 
metals  (9.6),  frnit  (S.S),  and  coltoii  oluth  (5.4).  The  chief  imporrs,  and  those  which 
form  tbe  basis  of  the  national  income  from  cnsloma  duties,  nre  codlisb,  coooa,  petro- 
lenni,  wheat  and  other  grain,  spirits,  sugar,  coffee,  and  tlour.  These  produce  about 
45  per  cent  of  the  total  <lilties  on  imports.  Sugar,  spirits,  coffee,  Aud  wheat  flour 
are  no  louder  of  great  importauce,  while  wheat  and  other  grain,  which  form  by  far 
tbe  most  important  item,  can  not  be  considered  a  buib  source  uf  iDCome,  as  tbe 
amount  depends  on  the  home  crop  and  tbe  demand  for  Hour  in  Cuba.  Fetruleum, 
the  next  most  important  item,  bus  every  yeaimorediflieolty  tocoutund  witb  gssaud 
electricity,  and  its  general  use  is  doorcBsiug.  Codtisli  is  the  uioat  satisfactory  source 
of  customs  revenue  iu  Spain,  and  remains  one  of  the  staple  articles  of  food  there. 

Of  the  total  trade  of  »pain,  excluding  tbo  precious  nietahi,  trance  had  26.4  per 
oent,  tbe  United  Kingdom  23,9,  Cuba  10,  the  irni  ted  States  5.4,  and  all  other  countries 
under  5  percent.  Greikt  Britain  and  Kranoe  absorb  more  thii'n  half  tbe  exports,  eeod 
nearly  half  the  imports,  iind  have  very  neoily  half  the  total  foreign  trade;  but  Ht. 
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HBfriaon  think* thkt  niidw  Fnnoh  trade  with  Spalu  ia  iuGliided  lunch  thut  lain 
tranait  toothercoDDtries.  Of  tbeSpaoish  colnDiex,  Cuba  has  II),  Puerto  Rico  J,  and 
the  Pfailipptiiea  S.9  per  cent  of  the  trade.  The  comparatively  lur);o  import*  from 
the  United  Statee  (4.8  per  ceDt)  are  compoeed  of  Iiiml>er  and  raw  cotbiu.  The  total 
import*  of  Spain  in  18S6  amounted  to  over  £ai,50O,OO0  («1 62,8 10,000)  and  tho  exporta 
to  over  £38,750,000  (•182,330,000),  a  total  of  £77,280,000  (*3T5, 680,800)  of  wliich  Cata- 
lonia ftbaoilMd  32,  Andalnaia  20.9,  Vaa«oiigada«  13.8,  and  Valencia  12  percent,  respec- 
itvely.  Mr.  Ilarnaon,  ittEarring  to  the  aoarclty  of  gritiu  in  Spain  during  the  past 
winter,  toaces  the  enatoma  leglalatloa  in  that  country  in  regara  to  wheat  and  wheat 
Hour  during  the  pnaent  eeatary.  It  has  andcrgone  man;  changes.  In  1890,  the 
datiea  impMed  wereSpeaetaa  (or  ftanoe)  (tl.54)  per  100  kllograma  uf  wheat  and  13.26 
peaetaa  ((8.58)  on  flonr,  while  in  1895  an  extraordinary  surcharge  was  imposed,  rimk- 
Inxthe  datiea  10|  pesetas  ($3.02)  on  wheat  and  17.30 pesetas  ((3.31)  ou  Hour.'  Since 
18^, imported  whoat  has  been  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  customs  revenue,  and  in 
1896  tmd  1898,  yielded  17  per  cent  of  the  whole.  The  crop  of  1897  was  much  larger 
than  that  of  tbn  previous  year,  and  larger  than  the  average. 

As  to  tLetextile  industries,  iDe  incre-iseil  customs  duties  of  1893  have  protected  all 
home  nana  facta  res,  chief  among  tbem  being  those  of  textiles.  The  mnrbetH  thua 
oreat«d  at  home  and  in  the  coloulee  are  only  impeded  by  the  heavy  duties  on  raw 
matorisk,  which  cause  Rpanlsh  textiles  to  be  hardier  cheaper  than  Chose  imported. 
Althongh  the  resnlt  has  iHsen  an  appreciable  gain  in  the  receipts  of  the  custom- 
house,  general  trade  has  declined  and  there  is  a  lar^^e  decrease  in  tlie  quantity  of 
goods  oonanmed,  as  is  evident  th>m  the  fact  tiiat  a  decreased  importation  of  raw 
materials  does  not  prevent  an  increased  eiportntinu  of  maniiractiired  goods.  The 
prestmt  oondition  of  the  textile  Industry  in  Spain  is  purely  artiliciai.  In  coUon 
goods,  an  average  annnal  export  amounts  to  8,l>76  (nna,  and  of  this,  only  371  tone  are 
exported  to  foreign  countriea,  making  96.87  per  cent  ooiisuMied  in  Spanish  colonies. 
Of  Spanish  woOleus,  76.4  per  cent  and  of  silks  88  per  cent  go  to  tbe  colonies.  The 
wine  trade  appears  to  be  improving,  Spain  coming  next  to  Krauce  and  Italy  in  iimouDt 
of  prodnction.  Hr.  Harrison  thinks  that,  with  more  skill  in  their  manufacture, 
Spanish  wines  should  have  no  diffioulty  iu  commanding  tbeir  owu  market.  In  1890, 
Spanish  mines  produced  over  £4,350,000  ($20,655,000)  worth  of  niinerals,  valiieil  at 
the  month  of  the  mine.  Of  this,  lead  came  to  over  £1,500,000  ($7,290,000),  iron  to 
over  £1,000,000  ($4,880,000),  copper  to  loss  than  £500,000  ($2,430,000),  coal  to  over 
£600,000  ($2,430,000),  and  quicksilver  and  salt  to  about  £250,000  ($1,215,000)  eacii. 
Shipping  is  a  very  important  Spanish  industry,  and  thetounageof  the  Spanish  mer- 
cantile marine  Is  ezeeeded  only  by  that  of  Great  Hritain,  France,  Germany,  nud 
Norway.  In  Spanish  ports,  British  shipping  holds  the  lirst  place,  tiie  toonnge  l>eiiig 
foor  times  greater  than  that  of  the  national  sbipping,  which  comes  second. 

TBADB  WITH   THB  UNITED  STA'I'BS. 

Oonsal  Bartleman,  of  Malaga,  Bays  that  the  obstacles  to  United 
States  trade  are  tbe  absence  of  a  commercial  treaty,  aud  the  lack  of 
direct  commnnication  aod  bankiug  facilities.  With  lower  duties,  he 
coDtinnes,  a  large  qaantity  of  American  haina,  bacon,  lard,  and  caiiued 
goods  of  all  sor^  woald  M  consumed  in  Spain,  as  was  the  case  some 
years  ago,  before  Spain  raised  her  duties  on  our  products.  Wheat, 
barley,  com,  and  oats,  which  are  now  largely  imported  from  European 
countries,  chiefly  from  the  Dauabe,  would  also  fiud  a  ready  sale.  Amer- 
ican manntactures  and  products  of  all  kinds  are  desired  iu  Spain,  but 
with  the  existing  tariff,  it  is  impossible  to  import  ta  any  extent. 

Consul  Adams,  of  Cadiz,  says  that  United  States  tools  would  And  a 
ready  market,  and  also  typewriters  of  expensive  grades. 

Gonsul-Oeneral  Bowen,  of  Barcelona,  under  date  of  September  21, 
1897,  says: 

It  weuld  seem  that  Spala'a  trade  boa  not  yet  been  very  seriously  affected  by  her 
military  operations  in  Cnba  and  the  Philippine  Islands;  still,  there  would  be  a  very 
apparent  decrease  in  the  totals  of  exportations  if  the  amount  of  supplies  of  all  kinds 

sent  ont  to  tbe  Spanish  troc '■'  "■ '-' — ■'  — ■"  -'-■■--'—'  ' "—  *-'->- 

Thia  ean  not,  however,  be 
ended,  all  statUtios  ef  SpaL 

*  On  March  B,  1898,  the  duties  on  wheat  and  flonr  were  temporarily  reduced,  as 
follows:  New  duty  on  wheat,  (1.16  per  300.46  ponuda;  on  wheat  Hour,  (1.93  per 
200.46  ponniU.    (See  Consular  Eeports,  No.  311,  April,  1898.) 
O  B— TOL  1 17 
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In  conversatioDa  I  have  had  lately  vith  coTnmerci^  travelers  of  foreieu  oouDtriea, 
1  have  learned  that  there  ia  cousiderahly  losa  ijemand  fur  foreigu  ffoode  in  Spain  than 
there  wae  a  year  ago,  and  that  the  outlook  fur  trndeia  not  very  exhilarating.  United 
States  exports  to  Spain  consist  principally  of  cotton,  petroleam,  and  ataves,  and 
amount,  in  normal  times,  to  about  918,000,000.  DnrinK  the  present  year,  it  seems 
likely  that  thay  will  not  amonut  to  more  than  $14,000,000.  There  is  but  little  dispo- 
sition showD  by  the  Spaniards  to  buy  our  agricultural  implements  oronrmoohinery. 
Oiir  nheat  thay  consider  too  line,  and  snch  quantities  as  they  import  they  mix  with 
KuBsian  wheat,  which  is  coarser  and.  In  their  opinion,  qaite  as  wholeaome.  Thar 
vonaider  our  bicycles,  on  the  other  hand,  the  beat  obtainable  in  the  world;  but  aa 
oura  are  more  expensive  than  the  English,  Frenuh,  and  German  hicyoles,  compara- 
tively few  are  imported  here.  It  cau  hardly  be  said  that  bloyoling  ia  popnlac  in 
" — "-      It  doiihtlces  would  be  if  Spanish  women  regarded  wheels  with  favor;  bnt 


they  do  not,  for  reaaonn  consooant  with  their  vieiVB  of  propriety,  and  therefore,  a. 
opioioua  change  here  vory  slowly,  it  Is  not  likely  that  wheeling  will  be  fashionable 
for  several  years  to  come. 

Besides  the  price,  that  often  deters  Snaniards  from  buying  foreign  goods,  there 
are  also  the  questions  of  taritT  and  exuhanKe  to  consider.  Spain  has  a  high  pro- 
tective tariff,  and  it  operates  aclversety  to  United  States  interests,  as  we  have  no 
treaty  with  Spain  according  us  the  privilege  of  the  lower  rates  of  dnties.  As  for 
the  riuestion  of  exohange,  it  is  a  serioua  one.  Gold  is  at  a  premium  of  over  30  per 
cent.  Seven  years  ago,  JOO  pesetas  in  Spanish  silver  or  paper  oonld  buy  100  franca' 
worth  of  French  goods.  To-day,  130  pesetas  would  hare  to  be  paid  for  tnem.  There 
Is  practically  no  gold  in  circulation  in  Spain.  Silver,  paper,  and  copper  (all  on  a 
par  with  one  another)  are  the  only  moneys  actually  used  in  local  commereial  trans- 
actions and  in  the  oustom-hoases.  Kxcbange  being  so  high,  the  prices  of  food  and 
of  livinK  are  of  coui-so  affected,  and  the  general  tendency  is  now  to  advance  the 
prices  of  all  oommoditiea.  Certain  Euglian,  German,  and  French  firms  have,  during 
the  last  two  years,  established  factories  in  Spain  so  as  to  meet  the  peeuliar  economic 
conditions  here  more  advantageously  than  they  could  by  shipping  their  goods  from 
their  home  houses,  while  other  foreign  lirms,  anxious  to  maintain  their  trade,  send 
representatives  here  to  study  the  situation  and  to  make  ench  eonceasiona,  in  regard 
to  price  and  time  of  payment,  as  they  think  satisfactory  to  their  cuaUimers  and  com- 
patible with  their  own  interests.  United  States  exporters  should  therefore  nnder- 
Htand  that,  eiuept  as  to  the  quality  of  their  sooda,  they  are  at  a  disadvantage  In 
Spanish  markets,  and  that  they  can  compete  with  the  Engliah,  Germans,  and  French 
only  by  the  expenditure  of  much  energy,  time,  and  patience,  and  that,  even  then,  the 
chances  will  be  against  their  doing  a  large  trade,  as  superior  goods  are  not  now  in 
anch  groat  demand  in  Spain  as  cheap  goods. 

SWEDEN  ANB  NOBWAT. 

According  to  statistics  compiled  by  the  TTnitdd  States  Treasury,  the 
trade  of  the  United  States  with  Sweden  and  Norway  during  the  fiscal 
year  1897,  was :  Imports  from  Swedeu  and  Norway  $2,600,118,  a  deci-ease 
of  some  $800,000  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year ;  exports  to  Swe- 
den and  Norway,  $5,463,641,  an  increase  of  over  $400,000  as  compared 
with  1896. 

SWEDEN. 

Figures  published  by  the  Annales  du  Commerce  Ext^rienr,  Parie, 
1897,  No.  12,  shQw  that  the  total  Talae  of  the  imports  in  1895  was 
344,290,000  crowns  ($92,335,720)  and  of  the  exports  311,434,000  crowns 
($83,464,312).  These  flgurea  do  not  relate  to  the  special  commerce,  but 
include  merchandise  in  transit.  The  imports,  compared  with  the  pre- 
ceding year,  showed  a  decrease  of  some  6,000,000  crowns  ($1,608,000) 
and  the  exports  an  increase  of  3,000,000  crowns  ($804,000).  The 
countries  from  which  the  principal  imports  came  were,  ia  order:  Ger- 
many, England,  Denmark,  Norway,  Bassia,  the  United  States,  Bel- 
gium, France,  and  the  Netherlands.  The  exports  went  principally 
to  England,  Germany,  Denmark,  France,  the  Netherlands,  Norway, 
Bussia,  and  Belgium,  The  Imports  from  the  United  States  in  1895  are 
given  as  10,643,000  crowns  ($2,852,324)  and  the  exports  as  only  82,000 
crowns  ($21,976).  The  imports  that  showed  the  <^ef  decrease  in  1895 
were  coal  and  cereals.  There  was  an  increase  in  the  iron  and  st«el 
exported. 
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Gousal  Boyeseu,  of  Gotlienbtirg,  aays  that  tbe  production  of  iron  in 
Sweden  for  the  six  months  ending  Jane  30,  1897,  was  516,500  tona, 
against  481,500  tons  in  the  same  period  in  1896.  One  hundred  and 
eight  thousand  three  hundred  tons  of  iron  and  Bteel  were  exported  in 
tbe  first  six  months  of  1897,  against  127,400  tons  in  1896. 

A^  to  the  opening  for  United  States  products,  Mr.  BoySsen  thinks 
that  machine  tools,  lathes,  drills,  typewriters,  cyclometers,  meat  chop- 
pers, clothes  wringers,  padlocks,  certain  kinds  of  firearms,  and  other 
goods  of  this  clasa,  could  be  imported  from  America.  Sweden,  he 
says,  is  now  manufacturing  many  goods  that  were  formerly  imported, 
and  cheapnesB  is  essential  in  order  to  win  tbe  market.  He  mentions 
that  catalogues  from  the  United  States  are  usually  in  English,  while 
the  Germans  send  papers  in  German,  Swedish,  and  Bussian. 

Consul  Winslow,  of  Stockholm,  says: 

The  Bitautioii  of  Sn'eden  and  Noma;  ia  Buch  tbat  they  must  uecMsarily  bo  lar^e 
imporlers  of  yarn,  wool,  cotton,  leather,  coal,  Bait,  □lachiaet;,  fertilizer,  colonial 
produce,  anil  all  kinds  of  canned  frniti  and  foods.  Grain  and  its  products  and  pro- 
vtsiona  auil  mente  mnst  not  be  forgotten.  Germany  and  France  have  been  utile  to 
foToe  tbeir  tinned  goods  on  this  market  by  takine  particular  care  in  properly  pock- 
ing fhejn.  The  canned  articles  from  the  United  Slates  sbiiuld  be  shipped  bo  that  the 
rough  passage  on  the  ocean  will  not  allow  the  original  packages  to  suffer.  Too  fre- 
quently, a  conaignment  is  rendered  uD»aleable  by  tbe  unpleasant  appearance  of  tbe 
goods.  Tbe  cans  should  be  packed  in  heavy  paper,  in  something  tbe  same  manner 
that  eggs  are  sent  to  market  in  the  United  States. 

The  estimates  on  the  grain  crop  have  not  been  Isaaed  for  the  present  year,  but 
white  the  amount  of  the  wheat  crop  is  abont  tbe  same  in  bushels  as  in  1896.  the 
(luality  is  so  inferior  that  »bont  6,000,000  bnsheU  will  have  to  be  imported.  Russia 
has  begun  to  ship  some,  but  reports  ttom  bee  grain  fields  do  not  give  hope  of  mnoh 
from  that  quarter,  Qocd,  hard  wheat  Is  quoted  in  the  open  market  at  about  91.06  to 
$1.10,  duly  paid. 

A  new  tariff  went  into  effect  January  1, 1398,  and  Consul  Boyesen 
gives  details  as  to  the  items  in  which  United  States  exporters  will  be 
interested.  The  report  will  be  found  in  full  in  Volume  II  of  Commer- 
cial fielatious. 

NORWAY. 

Consul  Bordewich,  of  Christiania,  says  that  tbe  imports  in  1896  were 
y64,918,919,  against  $60,081,081  in  1895.  The  exports  were  {39,945,946, 
against  937,108,108  the  preceding  year.  The  trade,  be  says,  was  larger 
in  1896,  both  in  exports  and  imports,  than  in  any  previous  year.  The 
imports  from  tbe  United  States  amounted  to  93,045,433,  and  the  exports 
to  that  country  were  9729,000.  The  consul  gives  the  following  state- 
ment of  the  chief  imports  to  Norway,  covering  goods  which  come  partly 
from  tbe  United  States,  and  for  which  he  thinks  there  would  be  an 
increased  market: 
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The  exports  from  Norway,  saya  Mr.  Bordewieh,  were  as  follova  dar- 
iDg  1895  and  1896: 
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Consul  Mau,  of  Bergen,  aaya  tbat  the  exports  are  distribated  as 
follows: 

Cnimed  Qohr  Germany,  Sweden,  and  United  Statoa. 

Dried  fiall:  France,  Spftin,  UuitedStaCea,  Italf,  aad  STreden. 

Fish  oil:  GenuAny,  Euglinid,  United  States,  and  Uolland. 

Fresh  fieb:  England  and  Oonnany. 

Lumber:  England,  Belgium,  Germany,  Holland,  France,  and  Africa. 

Matcbee:  India,  United  States,  and  Cblna. 

Suited  hening,  Micliovies,  etc.:  Gennony,  Rmssia,  United  Statea,  fiwedea,  and 
England, 

liking:  Germany  and  United  State«, 

The  imports  come  from  the  following  conutries: 

Qermany:  Baoon  and  pork,  clooks  and  watobes,  cool,  earthen,  atone,  aad  china 
wore,  glass  and  glaaaware,  iron  and  steel,  leather,  painte,  vamitbM,  ailk,  wool,  and 
cotton  manufactnres,  sugar,  siiup,  and  wine. 

Euglatid:  Coal,  earthen,  stone,  and  china  wore,  iron  and  steel,  paints  and  vamiabea, 
silk,  woo],  and  cotton  textiles,  and  sugar. 

Belgium:  glass  and  glaaswaie. 

Holland ;  earthen,  s&ne,  and  ofaina  ware,  and  sngar. 

Sweden:  Butter,  margailD,  and  lard,  iron  ood  ateel,and  leatber. 

Sussia:  Cereals. 

Denmark:  Butter,  morgorin,  and  lard. 

Switzerland:  Silk,  wool,  and  cotton  textiles. 

Italy  and  Spain :  Salt.    Spain  also  exports  wine. 

France:  Flour. 

United  States:  Bacon  and  pork,  butter,  morgorin,  and  lard,  clocks  and  watches, 
cotton,  iron  and  steel,  leather,  petrolenm,  sirup,  and  wheat  flour. 

UMITBD  STATBS  PRODUCTS   IK  HORWAY. 

Mr.  Bordewieh  saya : 

The  new  Norwegian  tariff  went  into  effect  August  7, 1697,  and  nlTects  American 
trade  in  many  branches. 

Flow.—Tbe  diitius  on  flour  of  wheat  were  le^  at  the  old  rate  of  63.6  cents  per  100 
kilograms  (220.46  pounds).  As  compared  with  the  dnty  on  other  cereals,  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  rorvhigh.  As  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  reason  is  that  the  NorneKlan  Govwnment 
considers  wheat  floor  somonhat  of  a  luxury.  This  view  may  be  right  in  a  country 
where  nearly  all  classes  are  using  breads  from  rye  and  barley,  hut  considering  the 
cheapness  and  superiority  of  whoat,  its  merits  ought  to  be  recognized  and  it  onght 
to  And  increasing  sales.  It  will  also  be  observed  that  the  rates  on  ftouis  of  all  kinds 
are  high  compared  with  the  rates  DnuugrouDd  grain.  The  reason  is  that  the  Oovem- 
incnt  wants  to  protect  Its  own  flour  millB,  of  which  there  are  about  300,  mostly  small 
attain,  employing  some  1,800  men.  It  ahonld  be  observed,  however,  that  only  two 
or  three  of  these  milla  are  prepared  to  srind  wheat.  Norway  imports  nearly  (1,605,200 
worth  of  wheat  flour,  and  of  this  on^  f  77,600  worth  comee  from  the  United  States. 
Most  of  It  comes  from  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany.  The  flour  imported  tmta 
these  countries  is  mostly  of  a  snperflue  grade,  and  is  largely  used  for  pastry  and 
culinary  purposes.    Some  of  the  flour  entered  as  of  Oormon  moke  is  really  American 

Pork  and  &ei^.— The  increased  rates  on  pork  and  beef  are  meeting  with  mnch  dis- 
approbation. The  law  favors  the  larger  formers,  who  oonstitute  only  a  small  part  of 
tbe  population,  at  the  expense  of  the  coast  people  and  inhabitants  of  towns  and 
cities.    There  has  been  much  newspaper  comment  about  the  mattor.    The  new  tariff 
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on  html  catti«  is  bIm  antoreed  on  eftttle  iuported  from  Sweden,  froin  wbioh  cooiitry 
they  Are  freely  brougbt.  Tbia  ehauge  may  Increase  the  Importatioii  from  otber 
conntries,  who  are  tliaa  placed  on  the  aame  footing,  eioept  m  to  dUtBnce,  with 
8w»d«o.  Prior  to  the  new  tuiff,  animals  ft-om  the  latter  coantry  were  sabject  to  no 
tariff  dntira  whatever. 

3to|wla>. — The  AmerlciHi  bicycle  doei  not  And  tbe  favor  it  so  jaatlydeMrTM.  One 
of  tke  principal  dealers,  a  man  who  tboronshly  naderBtaods  bis  baslneu  and  who 
sells  wheels  mannfactuted  in  the  United  States,  in  England,  and  Germany,  informs 
me  that  he  aelU  bat  few  of  the  American  makes,  far  the  reason  tbat  tbey  are  cousid- 
ered  too  light  for  iiae  on  tbe  roogh,  Btoue-paved  streets  of  most  Norwegian  towns. 
He  admitted  tbat  the  wheel  had  many  advantages  otbernise.  There  are  in  Chris- 
ti«niaabantS,MO  wheels  of  all  makes  in  use,  and  a  fair  oHtimate  for  the  whole  conn' 
try  may  beplaoed  at  14,000.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  there  will  bi;  an 
increased  demand  for  the  article  in  this  country.  Norway  imported  in  ]8i>6,  3, SOU 
bicycles  from  fhreign  eonntries.  They  are  now  forming  a  company  in  Cbristianla 
for  tbe  mannfactare  of  bicycle*,  bnt  on  so  small  a  scale  tbat  tbe  foreisn  article  will 
still  And  a  good  market,  Tbis  it  to  be  a  branch  of  a  manufactory  for  hloycles  now  in 
operation  in  Sweden.  Bicycles  of  German  make  are  the  lowest  priced  in  the  market, 
bat  for  finish  and  quality  the  American  and  Enrlish  articles  rank  highest. 

JfiuMasry. — In  machinery  and  mecbanical  appliances,  the  American  mannfactnre  is 
eenerall;  considered  to  excel.  American  fami  machinery  is  quite  freely  sold  here, 
bnt  the  Swedes  are  great  imitators  and  have  of  late  years  begun  to  compete.  Some 
of  these  articles  are  also  manufactnred  in  Norway. 

F^mttturt. — Kaocked-down  American  fomiture  should  find  a  good  market  here, 
both  on  Boeoont  of  cheapness  and  finish.  The  United  States  mannfacturer,  besides 
poesessing  the  best  labor-saving  machinery,  has  access  to  an  abundance  of  the  finer 
woods.  Barber  chairs  on  the  £nerlcau  principle,  hat  not  too  expensive,  shonld  be 
tried  in  Uiis  market. 

OrtUn. — It  looks  to  me  a«  if  the  American  farmers  might  with  profit  tnrn  their 
attention  to  the  raising  of  rye  and  barley  for  this  market.  If  the  price  of  wheat 
shonld  deoline  again,  it  would  pay.  Most  of  the  grain  is  Imported  from  Bnssla, 
where  the  crops  Uiis  year,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  Si)>eria,  were  poor. 

lAnen,  Itemp,  Jtax,  and  jute. — The  Norwegians,  being  a  seafaring  people,  nse  a  great 
deal  of  canvas  and  rope  for  their  shippiuK,  as  well  as  lighter  ropes,  yams,  and  threads 
for  their  fishing  nets  and  seines.  Of  the  raw  product,  there  was  imported  in  1896 
•696,489  worth,  and  tt  is  estimated  tbat  mora  than  tl,OUO,000  worth  of  manuructiired 
Kooda  for  these  parposes  la  yearly  imported,  cotton  threads  for  herring  nets  being 
included  in  the  latter  flanree.  Of  all  this,  scarcely  anything  comes  from  tbe  United 
States;  it  comes  from  Bnseia,  Oennany,  France,  and  Belgium,  and  some  also  frvm 
Spdn.  It  seems  to  me  tbat  the  United  Statee,  with  her  advantages,  ouRbt  to  enter 
into  competition  with  these  eonntries  in  the  bnsinoss.  In  many  of  tbe  Western 
States,  fiax  is  raised  for  the  seed  only;  the  straw  is  burned  or  left  to  rot  on  the 
gronnil. 

LMttktr  oarf  $koe*. — American  leather  Is  deservedly  in  great  demand  in  this  conntry, 
and  of  abont  91,000,000  worth  imported  in  1896,  over  $400,000  worth  came  from  tbe 
United  States.  Beady-made  boots  and  sboee  have  alao  of  late  years  been  imported 
tnai  there,  and  owing  to  tbe  perfection  arrived  at  by  the  American  manufacturen, 
there  will  in  all  probability  be  increased  demand. 

Bmbber  gooit. — Bubber  goods,  rabbers.  oversboee,  as  well  as  other  articles  of  rub- 
ber, are  importeil  from  Scotland,  England,  Bostia,  and  tbe  United  States.  Tbe 
article  ftom  the  United  States  is  decidedly  tbe  best,  and  prices  are  the  same  as 
asked  by  others. 

MUMtUateotu. — Many  American  goods  come  here  in  a  very  roundabont  way.  Of 
the  9789,622  worth  of  tobacco  imported  yearly  into  Norway,  only  (124,910  worth 
comes  aoia  America,  the  rest  from  Germany,  Great  Britaii),  aud  tbe  Netherlands. 
Mnch  of  this  is  American  tobacco  originally.  Tbe  same  is  the  cnse  with  sugars 
and  simps.  Of  wine,  of  which  the  annual  import  amounts  to  $1,250,000,  only 
13,162  worth  comes  from  the  United  States.  How  much  American  wine  eoee  to 
■onlhem  Europe,  there  to  be  maniplilated  and  aflerwardii  sold  to  this  anil  other 
(MinDtries,  it  is  didlcult  to  estimate,  and  1  shHll  not  attismpt  it.  Flour  often  comen 
here  ftata  America  indirectly.  Goods  imported  into  Norway  do  not  require  to  be 
marked  so  aa  to  show  oonnt^  of  origin  or  manufacture.  For  tbia  reason,  it  )h  next 
to  Impossible  to  make  even  a  tolerably  correct  estimate  of  what  goods  coming  from 
otber  eonntries  were  originally  from  America. 

The  demand  for  American  goods  in  Norway  ought  to  increase.  Prices  of  the  com- 
mon articles  of  merchandise  are  such  that  the  United  States  producer  and  manafac- 
torar  can  welt  afforil  to  enter  into  competition  with  those  of  other  countries  in  this 
market.  One  complaint  with  the  buyers  of  our  goods  is  that  too  short  credits  are 
^ven.  From  Oeruian  nod  English  houses,  they  get  three  and  four  months'  credicon 
coaoignraents,  while  they  get  almost  none  from  tbe  Am 
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Speaking  of  the  opening  for  United  States  manafactareB,  Coneal 
Man  aays: 

There  is  an  excellent  mnrket  here  for  our  mannfaotnred  gooda,  aa  competition 
wjtli  home  manufaotaTers  is  practically  nothing,  the  main  oompeUtora  being  Oer- 
many  and  England.  Their  cloea  proximity  and  indefatigable  otl'orta  oatorally 
noceesitate  vigorous  aetion  on  oor  part.  The  following  articles  uonid  nndoabtedly 
be  Bold  here:  Slioea,  Lnlldere'  maEerials,  hardware  speoialties,  tools,  agricjaltnral 


uid  galv* 


I  metal  pulleyB,  and  Hah  netting  a 


and  cTocka,  and  agricultural  implemente.  Agricultural  maohinery  is  getting  to  be 
somewhat  kuovn,  and  tiie  advantages  of  its  use  are  being  recognized.  •  •  '  Oar 
cheap  wood  stoves  wunld,  1  believe,  Snd  a  good  market  throughout  the  oonntry 
distncte. 

Consul  Bordewich  speaks  of  the  preponderance  of  inix>orts  ft-om 
Oermany,  amounting  in  1896  to  917,280,000.  The  exports  to  Germany 
were  (4,820,000,  giving  a  balaQce  of  trade  in  favor  of  Germany  of  over 
$12,000,000,  Even  when  it  is  remembered  that  some  of  the  German 
imports  are  of  United  States  and  other  foreign  origin,  the  balance  will 
remain  largely  in  Germany's  favor.  The  consul  urges  earnest  e£fort  on 
the  part  of  American  uauufacturers  to  seonre  the  market,  and  advises 
the  sending  of  commercial  agents  and  the  granting  of  longer  credits. 

The  tax  on  foreign  commercial  travelers,  either  in  Sweden  or  Nor- 
way, is  926.80  per  month. 

eWITZBBIiAND. 

Yice-Gonsnl  Hinnen,  of  Berne,  gives  the  trade  of  Switzerland  in  1896 
in  the  special  commerce  as  follows:  Imports,  $189,714,821,  a  gain  of 
$12,954,964  over  1895;  exports,  $132,064,324,  an  increase  of  $4,678,070 
over  the  preceding  year.  The  valne  of  precions  metals  is  omitted 
from  these  figures.    The  trade,  according  to  the  principal  countries. 
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The  decrease  in  imports  was:  Italy,  $3^09,7C9;  United  States, 
$916,148;  Asia,  $746,021;  Africa,  $972,156.  There  was  a  decrease  in 
exports  to  Italy  of  $8,888,  to  Spaiu  of  $152,450,  to  the  United  States 
of  $3,948,767,  and  to  Brazil  of  $211,817." 

Mr.  Hinueii  calls  attention  to  the  fact  tliat  Germany  is  still  the  lead- 
ing country  with  which  Switzerland  trades.  The  export  to  the  United 
States  in  1896  was  twice  as  large  as  the  import  from  that  country, 
although  it  was  less  than  in  1895. 

in*ITED  STATES  TRADE  WITH  BWITZEKLAND. 

Consul  General  Bicbman,  of  St.  Gall,  notes  that  the  United  States 
ranks  seventh  as  a  market  selling  to  Switzerliind  and  fourth  as  a  market 
buyingfrom  Switzerland.    Thebnlkof Swissexporta,  hesays,  areuiana- 
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factores  of  silk  and  cotton,  food  products  (cbeese  and  oondeoBecl  milk), 
and  clocks  and  watches.  As  regards  imports  from  tlie  United  States  for 
the  years  1895  and  1898,  the  flgares  show  a  slight  decrease  in  the  items 
of  wool  and  woolens,  furniture,  lumber,  paper,  seed,  hay,  etc.,  chemical 
preparations,  India  rubber,  and  leather.  A  considerable  decrease  is  to 
be  noted  in  the  items  of  raw  cotton  and  watehes  with  nickel  cases. 
Increases  are  notable  in  petroleum,  raw  tobacco,  agricultural  and 
domestic  machines,  and  corn,  and  slight  in  raw  silk.  Iron  manufactures, 
lard,  preseryed  meats,  dried  fruits,  and  molasses  and  simps.  Small 
quantities  of  oats,  as  well  as  a  few  horses  and  bicycles,  appear  in  the 
figures  for  1896  and  not  in  those  for  1895. 

In  the  first  six  months  of  1897,  au  increase  is  marked  iu  imports  of 
iron  (crude  and  manufactured),  seeds,  hay,  agricultural  and  domestic 
machinery,  cycles,  petrolenm,  oats,  dried  fruits,  aud  horses. 

Gonsal  Ginbrd,  of  Basel,  says  Itiat  it  is  probable  that  the  real  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  as  a  country  exporting  to  Switzerland  is  more 
&7orable  than  is  indicated  by  the  statistics.  Many  thousands  of  dol- 
lars'worth  of  American  merchandise  finds  its  way  indirectly  into  the 
country  through  Germany  and  England.  This  changes  somewhat  the 
appearance  of  inequality  in  the  trade  relations  of  the  two  countries. 
This  inequality,  moreover,  ap))ears  less  flagrant  in  1896  than  in  the 
previous  years,  by  reason  of  the  sudden  and  important  diminutiou  iu 
American  imports  from  Switzerland.  The  loss  of  about  Ji,000,000  in 
the  export  trade  as  compared  with  1895  places  the  United  States  in  the 
fourth  instead  of  the  third  as  a  customer  for  Swiss  goods. 

Mr.  Oiffopd  continues: 

Thin  decrea«e  tn  American  trade,  howerer,  ie  probably  ont?  temporary  and  Ib  not 
likeljrto  p«niflt  daiiag  the  cnrrent  year.  So  far  as  Switeerland  \»  concerned,  it  wan 
made  good,  even  laet  year  by  the  demand  In  England  for  some  of  the  moat  important 
article*,  which  fonnd  a  leas  ready  market  in  the  Unit«d  States,  particularly  silk 
goods  and  watohea.  For  the  latter  nrtiele,  Japan  proved,  for  the  flrat  time,  a  conaid- 
erable  pnTchaser,  and  promlaee  to  become  a  valuable  caatomer  In  tbe  fntura.  Thia 
immedMte  djacovery  of  a  aabatitute  for  a  market  anppoaed  to  be  loat  ia  oharacter- 
iatio  of  the  people.  Tbe  praiae  that  baa  been  so  freely  bestoired  on  the  Gi'rmau 
mannfactiiTer  as  au  "active  merchant"  ia  richly  deserved,  but  tbe  Swias  is  bis  peer. 
If  unt  his  master.  The  promptneas  and  auieneaa  with  which  exporting  manufac- 
1  fouDil  at  once  a  way  of  diaposing  of  products  which  tbey  anticipated  wonld 


lie  nearly  or  qnite  excluded  from  the  United  Btatea  by  the  new  tarin,  illuatratcs 
admirably  tbe  aupplanesa  and  energy  of  tbeae  well-equippeil  tradesmen.      T1 
exhibit  tbe  aame  qnalities,  too,  in  tbe  readineas  and  suceeaa  with  which  th<'y  at  oi 


conform  the  style  aud  quality  of  their  products  to  new  exigenciee  of  faahio 

tn  new  onatomers.    Tbey  even  pass  from  one  branch  of  moDiifai  tore  to  anotlier  if 

cirrnmstances  reqnire  it. 

For  DianuiiKtured  articles,  adds  the  cooenl,  tbe  country  suffices,  and 
must  suffice,  in  large  measure,  for  itself.  It  readily  accepts  new  inven- 
tions and  novelties,  and  it  is  in  this  direction  that  American  manufac- 
turers have  the  best  prospect  of  success.  It  is  obvious  that  as  far  as 
breadstnffs  and  raw  materials  are  concerned,  the  situation  of  the 
United  States  as  au  exporter  changes  from  year  to  year.  There  are 
hardly  any  assignable  limits,  says  Mr.  Uifitbrd,  to  the  expansion  of 
American  trade  in  years  of  European  crop  failure.  Swiss  bilkers  prefer 
Hungarian  or  other  European  wheat  at  the  same  price  as  that  at  which 
the  American  product  can  be  obtained.  But  every  year,  more  or  less 
wheat  and  flour  from  the  United  States  find  their  way  into  the  country, 
in  spite  of  the  alleged  "lack  of  gluten." 

Oonsnl  Germain  writes  from  Zurich: 

Americnn  bloyclee,  gas,  ateam,  and  water  fittings,  bailders'  burdware,  and  many 
other  articles  ai«  secnring  a  better  foothold,  and  little  by  littli'  are  gnlmng  gronnd. 
Theiie  lines  are  obtaining  a  good  share  of  the  Swlxa  trade,  to  the  detriment  of  other 
lureigD competitors.    If  our  |>«uple  will  continue  in  their  eH'orts,  keep  up  the  gradea^ 
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ftud  give  fnll  valnM,  it  ia,  in  my  opinion,  only  a  matter  of  time  when  AnericA  irtU 
get  Iier  full  Bhare,  and  more,  of  the  Bwise  trade. 

Aiuerican-made  alioea  liave  made  tbeir  appearance  to  some  extent  in  Switzerland, 
and  I  am  anre.when  onco  well  introdnoed,  will  be  appreciated,  tbe  make,  finieh,' 
style,  nnd  quality,  of  American  ahoea  being  soperior  to  anything  in  that  line  made 
auywhore  else  In  the  world. 

Tlie  United  States  farniahed  twice  ae  mnoh  pitch-pins  wood  as  in  the  preceding 
year,  a  groat  part  being  uaed  for  bridge  building  in  Berne,  where  it  woe  need  fur 
jiiling.  The  imports  of  furniture  into  Switzerland  increased  in  value  from  $697,180 
III  1895  to  $830,663  in  1S96,  the  bulk  coming  from  Germany  and  Frauee,  with  bnt 
little,  I  regret  to  say,  from  America. 

The  decreaao  in  the  exporte  of  aillc  to  the  United  State*  fa  doe  not  only  to  the 
unfavorable  season  in  general,  but  also  to  the  ateadily  increasing  competition  of 
tlio  American  silk  iuda9trV(  which  undoubtedly  will  continue  to  grow  under  a  fiiTor- 
able  protective  tari6f ;  and  it  is  eit)ected  that  tjwlse  exports  to  the  United  States  will 
gradually  decline  tu  a  minimum  in  the  near  future. 

Aa  regards  the  trade  iu  macljinory  with  the  United  States,  the  most  Important 
feature  le  the  great  increase  in  imports  of  AiueTicao  agricultural  machinery,  which, 
from  103  tons,  valued  at  $20,510,  imported  in  1895,  reached  a  total  of  3^1  tons,  valued 
at  $70,S1T,  in  1896)  further,  theSwisd  imports  of  American  cast-iron  goods  increased 
from  130  tons,  worth  $IT,18S,  iu  1695,  to  2S5  tous,  worth  $37,142. In  t8il6.  Importa  ae 
well  as  exports  in  oommou  hardware  show  little  changes,  wnlle  Swiss  exports  of 
dynamos  and  accessories  have  iuureaaed  ftom  48  touB,  worth  $19,060,  in  1895,  to  67 
t«ns,  worth  $28,262,  last  year. 

A  good  demand  sprang  up  during  last  ^ear,  and  especially  during  the  first  six 
monfliM  of  the  present  year  (1897),  for  AmerJeon  bicycles,  $8,510  worth  of  this  artiiile 
having  been  imported  in  1896;  and  1  predict  that  the  vear  1897  will  show  a  f^^at 
increase,  probably  double  or  more.  American  bicycles  have  come  to  stay.  Their 
finish  and  lightness  help  their  aaio,  and  a  bicycle  dealer  in  Switzerland  is  not  "in  it" 
anymore  if  he  dues  not  carry  the  United  States  article.  A  couple  of  years  ago,  no 
American  bicycle  could  be  foand  on  sale  In  Swltterland,  and  now,  they  are  every- 
where aod  will  Boou  drive  ont  to  a  large  extent  other  wheels  of  inferior  makes. 

GoubuI  Morgan,  of  Horgeu,  also  tliiuks  there  is  a  good  oiwningfor  bicy- 
cles, but  competent  agents,  Bpeaking  boiU  French  and  German,  shoald 
be  sent  to  cauvass  the  country.  Qaantities  of  circnlaro  are  sent  to 
Switzerland,  but  they  are  nearly  always  in  English,  and  are  wholly 
iuetTectaal  in  obtaining  trade.  Even  when  in  Qenuau,  circulars  do  little 
good.    He  says ; 

r,  doin^  hnslQess  on  the  InataHtnent  plan,  would 

,      There  a  ...  - -  , 

Q  the  installment  plan.     •     •     •    There  would  be  but  smell  risk  to  the 

Boiler,  for  the  collection  taw  of  Switzerland  is  very  stringent,  and  the  lossee  by  bad 
debts  would  amount  to  a  minimum. 

SWISS  TBADB  WITH  OTHBS  COUNTBIES. 

Speaking  of  the  importance  of  Germany  as  an  export  market  to 
Switzerland,  Mr.  Giflfonl  says  that  mannfactnred  articles  hold  a  rela- 
tively insignillcaut  place  beside  the  imtiienso  qnaiitities  of  coal,  iron, 
and  even  wood  that  are  required  for  the  support  of  the  varioos  bramtheB 
of  Swiss  iuduati-y.    He  continues: 

Id  oonsequenceof  the  runewal  of  tlin  commercial  treaty  with  France,  that  oonnti; 
agnin  figures  as  the  second  source  of  snpplv,  in  place  or  Italy,  which  had  attained 
that  rank  daring  the  "cuBtouis  war"  of  three  years'  duration.  The  imports  ftom 
France  in  1896  amouuted  to  $8,000,000  more  thau  iu  1896.  Of  this  sum,  breadatnlTa, 
sugar,  and  wine  constitute  a  full  fourth,  with  iron  and  the  precious  metals  in  a  like 
proportion.  Mannfactnred  articles,  wool,  leather,  and  watchea,  which  compete 
with  domestic  and  German  products,  figure  for  an  eighth  of  the  increase.  England 
iucreased  both  ite  imports  and  exports  iu  a  somewnat  remarkable  degree,  taking 
ftvLu  Switzerland  considerably  more  watches,  embiolderiea,  and  silk  goods,  and  selling 
an  iucreased  quantity  of  textiles  and  iron. 

The  following  paragraphs  are  also  taken  from  Consul  Gifford's  report: 

An  adverse  balance  of  trade,  and  a  relatively  large  one,  is  natural  and  normal  in 

a  conntry  like  this,  which  is  compelled  to  iiuport  two. thirds  of  ell  it  oonsumes.     At 

least,  no  disquietude   la  generally  oipreeaed  on  this  subject,  though  abont  one* 
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third  of  what  1b  prodaoed  Qnda  a  marlfet  e]aewlieT«.  But  the  inct«aae  of  the  bftUtio* 
of  Import*  over  exports  hae  been  m  rapid  daring  the  lost  few  yeara,  nountiug  from 
»40,0(»j000  in  1894  to  $60,000,000  in  1B96  and  to  $60,000,000  in  1896.  that  the  report 
of  the  Swiss  Tcaile  and  Indnstir  Association  for  the  last  year  nientiona  the  matter 
with  M>m«  show  of  apprebeniion.  But  the  increased  value  of  imports  in  I^  is 
aoconntvd  for  partly  d^  the  advance  in  the  price  of  articles  of  prime  importauo^ 
particalaily  bcesdstnfis.  For  instance,  1,500,000  hushels  of  wheat  were  Importod 
last  year  in  eioess  of  the  qnantity  received  in  1896.  -  ■  •  Consolation  is  derived 
from  the  fact  that  the  economical  conilltioa  of  thepeople  is  sni'h  that  they  can  afford 
to  indnlge  in  what  formerly  woald  have  lieen  considererl  luxuries.  *  *  *  It  is 
argued,  therefore,  that  the  excess  of  imports  may  be  regarded  as  an  evidence  of 
iDoresein);  wealth  and  of  a  hii;h  degree  of  economical  development. 

Row  remarkable  this  developmeut  is,  eepecialty  in  the  direction  of  industry  and 
commerce,  is  strikiugl;  set  forth  in  the  following  extract  from  the  introdnctfon  to 
tlie  Federal  comiuerclul  statistics  for  the  years  IHOg-tlO : 

"  There  are  few  conntriee  whose  economical  situation  is  so  intimately  oonnectad 
with  the  commerce  of  tlie  world ;  so  dependent  upon  it,  in  fact.  The  small  size  of 
the  cnnntry  and  its  poverty  in  minerals  compel  Switzerland  to  have  reoonrse  to 
foreign  countries  for  numberless  necessaries  as  well  as  for  practically  all  the  raw 
material  used  in  Its  msnnfactnres.  Year  after  year,  we  purchase  abroad  about  half 
of  oar  means  of  suhsistcuce,  while  we  sell  only  a  third  of  our  manufaotured  prod- 
acts.  This  Is  a  unii|ue  sitaation.  In  proportion  to  pop:ilation,  the  foreign  cota- 
meroe  of  Switzerland  gives  it  the  Unit  rank  among  E  n  rope  nn  states,  with  the  Joabtfal 
exception  of  Holland,  whose  statistics  Include  very  important  quantities  of  goods 
in  tnnait  and  coined  metals.  Eliminating  this  item  of  coin,  onr  foreign  commerce, 
measaied  in  aotual  figures,  is  larger  than  toat  of  Spain  and  untitles  us  to  the  eleventn 
tank  among  European  oountries." 

If  it  be  remembered  that  Spain  has  six  times  the  popolation  of  Switzerland,  and 
has  direct  maritime  communication  in  all  directions,  the  relative  promlnenoe  of  the 
little  r^nblio  aa  a  eommeroial  state  seems  still  more  remarkable. 


Oonsol-General  Short  Bends  from  Constantinople  the  folloving  etate- 
ment  of  tlie  trade  of  Turkey  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  12, 
1894: 
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.  The  total  exports  were  *B8,3C4,628,  against  $C8,51!),184  in  1893,  a 
decrease  of  over  »10,000,000.  The  imiiorta  amounted  to  ♦105,770,107, 
against  1107,654,735  in  1893,  a  decrease  of  $1,884,000.  Tobacco  statis- 
tics are  not  included  in  the  above  ftgares,  this  industry  being  controlled 
by  the  administration  of  the  tobacco  monopoly.  The  ainonnts  given 
by  the  administration  for  the  above  period  arc:  Exports,  31,467,544 
poonds;  imports,  5,634,235  cigars;  10,130  pounds  chewing  tobacco; 
25,184  pounds  snuff. 

Lat«r  statistics  than  those  for  1894,  says  Mr.  Short,  are  not  avail- 
able, bat  it  is  probable  that  both  imports  and  exjiorts  have  decreased 
on  accoantof  the  political  conditions  prevaleut  in  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
Daring  the  six  months  enile<l  June  30,  1897,  exports  to  the  Unite<] 
States  were  $1,413,589,  against  $002,187  for  tlie  same  i>eriod  of  1896,  but 
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this  was  due  to  tlie  desire  of  exporters  to  send  goods  before  the  passage 
of  the  tariff  bill. 

"The  methods  of  increasing  United  States  trade,"  says  the  consul- 
genera],  "  have  already  been  dwelt  upon  and  there  are  few  additions  to 
make.  First  of  all,  there  ought  to  be  established  direct  means  of  com- 
munication between  the  principal  American  ports  and  Constantinople 
at  least  once  a  month,  which  would  diminish  delay  iu  transportation 
and  ofier  lower  rates  of  ti-eight.  Second,  broad  terms  of  credit  should 
be  allowed  castouiere,  such  as  are  offered  by  European  manufacturers. 
Third,  competent  agents,  speaking  the  languages  of  the  country,  should 
be  selected  and  supplied  with  samples,  illustrated  catalogaes,  etc. 
Fourth,  some  kind  of  universal  market  or  bazaar  should  be  opened, 
where  exhibits  of  American  goods  might  be  kept  for  the  inspection  of 
the  buyers." 

rNTTED  KIX6DOH. 

Consnl-General  Osborne,  of  London,  says: 

The  total  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1896  exceeded  iu  value 
the  imports  of  any  of  the  past  fifteen  years,  showing  an  iucrease  over 
1896  of  no  less  than  $126,596,730 — more  tlian  three  times  the  increase 
shown  in  1895  as  compared  with  1B94.  Of  this  large  increase,  the 
imports  irom  the  United  States  alone  show  an  excess  of  nearly 
$100,000,000,  the  actual  increase  amounting  to  $98,992,430. 

The  value  of  exports  of  British  and  Irish  produce  from  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1896  also  shows  a  large  increase,  the  total  exports  being 
valued  at  $1,200,727,766,  an  excess  over  1806  of  over  $70,000,000;  on 
the  other  hand,  tJie  valne  of  exports  of  foreign  and  colonial  produce 
decreased  over  $17,000,000;  the  net  increase  iu  the  value  of  exports  of 
all  kinds  ftom  the  United  Kingdom  totaling  thus  rather  more  than 
$50,000,000,  or  abont  60  per  cent  less  than  the  iucrease  of  imports  iuto 
the  United  Kingdom  from  the  United  States  alone. 

The  principal  countries  showing  large  increases  in  their  imports  into 
the  United  Kingdom  other  than  the  United  States,  already  above 
mentioned,  were:  Belgium,  $8,000,000;  France,  $13,000,000,  and  Kou- 
manio,  $6,000,000;  the  principal  decrease,  Southern  Bussia,  over 
$12,000,000. 

The  foreigu  countries  to  which  the  exports  iVom  the  United  Kingdom 
were  most  largely  iucreased  were:  Germany,  $6,000,000;  Holland, 
nearly  $6,000,000;  Argentine  Republic,  $7,000,000;  China,  $7,500,000; 
Japan,  $7,000,000. 

COMMERCE  IN  1S9T. 

An  article  in  the  Statist,  London,  January  8,  1898,  says : 

Tbe  foreign  trade  at  this  couutry  for  1897  hM  boeo  the  largest  in  its  history, 
the  total  valne  of  our  ImportB,  exports,  and  reexports  reaohing  £746,423,000 
(»8,622,755,780),  as  ftRainst  £738,187,000  ($3,587,588,820)  in  1896,  and  only  about 
£682,000,000  (»3, 31 4,620, 000)  in  1894.  The  increase  has  been  uutirely  in  imports 
md  reexports,  our  imports  for  tbe  year  bavJDK  eioeeded  those  of  1896  by  over 
£9,429,000  ($46,824,94^),  or  over  2  per  cent,  and  oui  reexports  having  increased 
£3,600,000  (SI 7,496,000),  or  S.40  per  osut.  Our  exports,  on  Uio  other  hand,  declineil 
£6,795,000  ($28,163,700),  or  2.41  per  cent.  The  excess  of  onr  imports  over  our 
exports  for  1897  has  also  lieen  the  largest  ever  ■witnessed,  amounting  to  tbe  huge 
total  of  £157,055,000  (*763,287,300)  as  QgainBt  only  £92,441,000  {$7i9, 283,260)  in 
1890.  The  growth  in  imports  for  the  past  year  has  been  almost  entirely  dne  to  onr 
huge  purchases  of  produce  from  the  United  States,  from  whom  wo  have  bought 
goods  to  the  valne  of  £114,600,000  ($656,956,000),  In  contrast  with  £106,400,000 
($617,104,000)  in  1896,  an  expansion  of  nearly  8  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
United  States  has  bought  only  about  £1,000,(>00  ($4,866,000)  uiore  goods  in  1897  than 
in  1896. 

To  show  what  proportion  of  our  trade  iiRs  lieen  witli  tlie  United  States  in  the  past 
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r  import*  kod  exporte  to  the  United  States  and  to 
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Hoat  of  oar  important  indnstries  have  done  wora«  in  1897  than  In  1896,  bo  f»r  aa 
votnea  reQect  the  condition  of  trade.  The  greatest  contTaction  haa  beou  in  the 
exports  of  ct>tton  goods.  The  woolen  and  worsted  trade  liaa  also  suffered  eeverflly. 
On  the  other  liand,  tlie  iron  and  steel  trade  has  been  active,  tbe  exports  for  tlie  year, 
irrespective  of  tiu  plates,  having  reached  £21,602,000,  as  a^gaitiet  £20,766,000  in  the 
previous  year.  Notwithstanding  the  strike  in  the  engioeerinK  trade,  the  machinery 
exports  have  only  declined  about  £732,000.  To  show  tbe  effect  of  the  dispute,  we 
contrast  below  our  exports  of  machinery  for  the  seven  montha  to  the  end  of  July 
and  the  live  months  during  which  the  dispnte  has  lasted.  It  will  be  seen  that  in 
the  first  period  onr  exports  expanded  over  5  per  cent,  while  in  the  latter  period  they 
have  fallen  off  over  17  per  cent,  Had  it  not  been  for  the  dispute, it  Is  therefore 
probahlo  that,  instead  of  showing  a  decline  of  £732,000,  there  would  have  been  an 
exiutusioQ  of  £850,000  for  the  year : 
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Consul  Smyth  seocls  from  Hall  s  clipping  from  the  MaDchester 
Gnardian,  November  IS.  1S97,  in  regard  to  tbe  trade  for  the  first  nine 
monthB  of  1897.    A  portion  of  tlie  article  is  as  follows : 
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The  most  diocoaragfiif;  featoK  in  the  esporta  to  foreizti  oonntrieH  In  the  Kr«at 
decline  of  shipmente  to  tlie  ArKPutine  Republic,  Britzil,  ifnicuayi  &■"!  Cbile,  whicb 
nmoQDt  ftltogether  to  $1T,L'90,663,  or  ninre  thnn  26  per  cent,  tbe  tottil  UEonnt  baving 
been  164,465,462  in  the  Bnt  nine  montbo  of  1896,  ftgaiDot  only  147,174,799  tbia  yenr. 
There  lo  »1bo  a  maoli  mnaller,  thoneh  otilt  const deraule,  dlmtnatian  In  the  exports  to 
the  Central  American  Statea.  All  those  marketa,  so  well  as  India,  nsnBll;  take 
enormouo  qnuntitiee  of  ootton  goods,  and  In  the  face  of  the  evidence  liere  pieaentod, 
of  leaoened  trade  uritb  ouch  great  outlets  east  and  west,  it  can  be  no  matter  for  sur- 
prise that  busineoa  in  the  Manchester  ootton-goods  market  boa  been  in  so  depressed 
a  condition  dnrlng  the  present  ^ear,  especially  in  respect  of  prints,  which  form  a 
large  part  of  the  exports  to  India  and  South  and  Central  America.  On  the  otlter 
hnnH  'r.,rk.»  hu  tAtcen  more  this  year  by  nearly  »5,000,000,  the  greater  part  of 
'■-  ' id  yam.    This  iucreaae  repreaentt,  how- 
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•Tei,  notbiDg  mora  than  u  raroverjr  from  tli«  depieaiHoa  experienced  In  1896  as  a 
eotue<iu<nico  of  tbe  previous  AraieniMi  dietarbMiMe.  The  coatiuned  improvemaDt 
in  the  axporto  to  Unpt  U  more  MLtisflMtory,  beaauM  it  algualizes  s  Btrady  and  pra- 
KteaBiva  vzpanKon,  brongbt  nbont  by  the  econoDiio  advancement  of  the  people.  It 
)■  probable  that  the  eiporta  of  British  prodactioiu  to  that  country  in  1897  wlU 
IMch  ^nite  $21,(X»,000,  agaiDst  »18,S98,^  in  1896  and  «16,310,11»  in  1896.  The 
expanaion  of  the  export  trade  irith  the  United  St»te«  is  leea  eDoouroKing  than  the 
flguree  in  the  lastitable  «eeni  to  indicate.  It  is  dat^,  of  course,  eutiittl;  to  business 
done  in  the  iirst  lialf  of  the  year  in  anticipation  of  the  higher  import  duties  imposed 
by  the  Dlngley  tnrllf  act,  and  it  is  doulitful  whether,  when  the  accounts  for  th«  whole 
or  the  onrrent  twelve  months  are  made  up,  the  ager»{8ta  exporta  of  tbe  British  pro- 
dnctions  to  tbe  United  States  will  much  exceed  110(^000,000,  against  999,565,976  in 
1896  and  «136,109,i5S  in  lt«96.  Ou  the  whole,  tbe  atatlstica  with  which  we  are  dealing 
do  not  present  a  varv  cheering  proepaot.  The  three  principal  emnps  of  markets  to 
which  we  most  chiefly  look  for  anbstantial  improvements  ate  fiidla,  South  Anwrica, 
and  the  United  Ststea,  and  altboagh  in  each  of  these  there  are  grounds  of  hope  for 
a  better  state  af  bnsiness,  these  ate  not  so  solid  or  so  well  assured  u  to  Jnatify  an;* 
thing  like  a  ooaUdent  prediction  of  an  early  important  recovery. 

INDUSTRIAL  CONDITIONS. 

An  article  in  tbe  Glasgow  Daily  Herald,  December  15, 1897,  trans- 
mitted by  Oousnl  Taylor,  of  Glasgow,  ander  date  of  December  21, 
reads: 

Laat  eveninr  the  Rieht  Hon.  Leonard  B.  Conrtncy,  H.  P,,  delivered  hta  addreas  as  , 
president  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Hociety.  He  took  for  bis  text  the  proiHMitlons 
enanoiated  by  tbe  late  Frofeaaor  Jevons  on  the  qneetion  more  than  thirty  yeare  ago 
and  examined  in  the  light  of  subsequent  experience  how  far  these  had  been  verified 
or  refuted.  At  tlio  time  of  tbe  publication  of  Jevons's  tiunons  book  aerions  anxiety 
was  eDgendered  aa  to  the  fntare  of  our  natiunal  prosperity.  But  there  were  not 
wanting  even  tbeu  many  who  thought  bis  warnings  ovorstTained,  and  qnestiooed  the 
anpnort  given  to  tbem  byjohu  Stuart  Hill  and  Mr.  Gladstone.  Jevons  did  not  really 
look  to  a  point  of  time  when  our  coal  reserves  would  be  exbanstod  or  even  to  a  titue 
when  the  depths  of  their  working  wonld  stop  further  ■up|>Iies.  What  he  did  was  to 
point  ont  that  if  the  rat«  of  progress  wbtcb  bad  been  realized  fur  many  years  at  the 


time  be  wrote  coald  bo  Bnppased  to  be  maintainad,  tbe  actual  consumption  would 
within  a  comparatively  brief-  time  overreoob  tbe  means  of  supply,  and  lie  therefore 
deduced  that  the  rate  of  increase  which  hod  been  noted  could  not  be  npheld.  As 
regarded  the  fact  of  an  abatement  of  tbe  rate  of  progTess,  the  figures  of  experieuoe 
abundantly  Justified  the  anticipation  of  Jevons. 

In  tbe  year  1896  tbe  amount  of  coal  raised  was  almost  exactly  30  per  cent  below 
what  it  would  have  been  hul  progress  been  unchecked.  Moreover,  though  the 
money  price  of  Newcastle  cool  was  lass  in  1896  than  In  1860,  its  relative  cost  was 
really  greater.  It  was  tnie  that  the  increase  of  cost  in  England  and  Wales  was  not 
very  considerable,  and  quite  recently  has  shown  a  tendency  to  fall  rather  than  to 
rise.  We  wonld  find  the  explanation  of  this  in  the  fact  that  coal  In  the  United 
States  produced  at  tbe  pit's  month  with  an  abundance  and  a  chenpness  restraining 
the  possibility  of  further  increase  in  price  here.  The  time  when  the  ooal  produc- 
tion of  the  States  should  equal  that  of  Urcat  Britain  was  now  at  band.  If  not  already 
reached,  and  the  siKnilicance  of  this  fact  was  heightened  when  we  compared  the 
BveToge  price  of  coal  at  the  pit's  month  in  the  two  countries.  In  the  earlier  yeara 
tbe  pnoe  was  lower  with  ns  than  in  America,  but  since  1SS9  this  had  been  reversed, 
the  Ainericaii  price  being  generally  20  per  cent  less  than  tlia  corresponding  price 
here,  while  inoneyearit  was  36  per  cent  less.  Tbe  course  of  our  iron  trade  hullwen 
inflnenced  by  changes  in  tbe  demand  elsewhere,  especially  in  the  United  States, 
rather  than  by  changes  in  tbeceudition  of  production  at  home.  High  import  duties 
had  tended  to  check  our  development,  and  it  had  only  been  when  local  demands  bad 
overreached  local  supplies  that  our  export  trade  hod  been  sllmulated  to  a  concur- 
rent rise  iu  qnaotities  and  prices.    Tariffs  bad  interfered  with  that  continuous  devel- 

iment  of  our  industries  which  Jevons  contemplated,  and  tbeir  operation  must  l>e 

Imitted  to  have  modifie<l  the  veriflcatioii  of  some  of  his  couolnsions. 

The  time  had  been  reached,  however,  when  the  conditions  of  oui  supremacy  were 
vanishing,  since  not  only  the  total  produoe  of  coal  across  tbe  Atlantic  waa  nearly 
abreast,  and  of  lion  was  in  exoesa  of  onr  own,  but  the  average  price  of  American 
cool  was  below  ouia,  whilst  tb^  average  price  of  iron  and  steel  bail  almost 
approached  equality.  It  might  be  asked  whether  the  time  was  not  at  hand  when 
tbe  prodoction  of  the  States  satisfying,  and  more  than  satisfyinE,  their  own  demand 
may  bring  about  competition  in  neutcal  markets,  pressing  with  more  severity  upon 
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oiirselves  thiu  nnythiog  we  had  hitherto  expected.  Tliere  had  b«en  a  considerable 
rise  in  the  proportion  of  commodities  imported  into  our  ooIonieB  (Vom  ths  United 
States,  and  it  wae  t«  the  developBiout  of  this  increase  that  attention  sbonld  be 
directed.  The  constant  progt«M  of  iaTentioD,  increasing  facilities  of  transport,  and 
the  progreieive  enbdiTision  of  labor  all  tended  of  coarse  to  make  the  conditions  of 
existence  easier,  and  it  might  be  fonnd  possible  to  support  without  difflcnity,  after 
a  decline  in  oar  mining  and  manufkctnring  enpremacy,  a  ^pnlatiun  which  had 
come  into  existence  noder  the  ImpnlM  of  the  prosperity  which  would  have  waned, 
if  it  bad  not  entirely  passed  away.  It  wns  neceassry  to  notice  the  suKgestion  oft«n 
made,  and  doomed  to  be  often  repeated,  that  inquiries  into  the  Instability  of  indus- 
trial power  founded  npon  the  poesession  of  cheap  coal  were  futile,  because  coal 
itself  would  be  anporseded  as  a  spring  of  motive  energy.  Bnt  we  were  concerned 
with  onr  own  snpremacy,  and  the  snggcstion  that  might  b«  inditferont  to  the  con- 
sumption of  the  element  upon  which  that  supremacy  was  founded,  because  other 
lactotH  might  be  discovered  in  respeot  of  which  we  hod  no  special  advantage,  was 
idle.    The  discovery  would  only  make  shorter  work  of  our  position. 

The  review  of  the  facts  of  eiperience,  Jevons  wrote,  seemed  to  justify  abundantly 
his  prognostication.  Jevons  could  not,  of  course,  foresee  every  disturbing  cause 
which  might  have  modified  in  a  minor  degree  the  conrse  of  subsequent  iudnstrial 
history,  but  the  main  ontliues  of  his  prophetical  dra^  had  been  filled  nji,  and  the 
serionsness  of  his  warnings  was  amply  couflrmed.  The  growth  of  our  coal  min- 
ing had  slackened.  In  some  quarters  there  had  been  an  arrest  of  growth  and 
in  some  an  absolute  decline;  while  the  irou  trade,  the  vitality  of  which  depended 
so  mnch  upon  the  relative  ease  and  cheapness  of  coal  production,  hod  uudergone 
the  most  extraordinary  vicissitudes.  The  United  Htates,  te  which  Jevons  pointed 
as  our  inevitable  competitor,  now  produced  coal  in  as  great  abundance  as  Great 
Britain  and  at  a  cheaper  price,  while  in  respect  of  iron  the  trade  of  the  Republic 
was  equal  to  our  own,  and  in  the  matter  of  steel  was  declared  ou  authority  to  be 
twice  as  ereat.  The  moat  careless,  when  hronght  face  to  face  with  these  facts,  must 
see  bow  idle  was  the  optimism  which  men  of  repute  appeared  to  think  good  enough 
for  public  platforms.  We  were  assured  that  the  position  of  Great  Britain  could  not 
be  endangered  as  long  as  the  energy  and  character  of  its  inhabitants  remained  unim- 
paired. The  character  and  energy  of  the  people  of  Irelantl  could  not  be  said  to  have 
altered  for  the  worse  in  the  latter  half  of  the  century,  yet  an  economic  revolution 
hod  reduced  the  population  of  that  island  by  one-half.  In  England  itself  we  knew 
how  a  decline  in  the  population  of  the  rural  counties  had  set  in  and  been  main- 
tained, yet  no  one  could  say  that  the  dwellers  in  cural  England  bad  degenerated. 
No  excellence  of  oharaoter  could  make  men  independent  of  the  oircumstances  amid 
which  they  were  placed. 

In  a  commnuication  dated  London,  September  23, 1897,  AmbasBador 
Hay  incloses  an  editorial  from  the  Times  of  the  same  date,  on  an  arti- 
cle publiBhed  giving  a  conversation  betveeo  au  English  engineer  and  a 
member  of  aa  American  firm  of  manufaotniiiig  engineers,  in  wliicli  the 
prices  paid  and  the  results  attained  were  discnssed.  The  noticeable 
feature  of  the  editorial,  saya  Mr.  Hay,  is  the  surprise  of  intelligent 
Englishmen  at  the  success  of  American  mannfacturers  under  the 
admitted  conditions  of  the  higher  wages  paid  to  labor  in  America — 
wages  80  high  that  in  England  they  wonld  be  considered  practically 
prohibitory;  and  also,  as  they  say,  "in  spite  of  the  paralyzing  effects 
of  a  stringent  protective  system."    The  article  is  given  below: 

The  obstinate  straggle  In  the  engineering  industry  has  drawn  attention  te  the 
varying  conditions  under  which  labor  is  employed  in  this  and  in  other  countries. 
The  difference  in  the  average  rate  of  wages  in  England  and  on  the  continent  hae 
been  often  insisted  upon,  and  it  is  au  open  question  how  far  the  increase  in  the  cost 
of  production  under  this  head  is  compensated  for  bv  energy  of  work.  We  publish 
in  another  column  notes  of  a  conversation  recently  held  in  London  with  a  member 
of  an  Important  American  Arm  of  manufacturing  engineers  which  shows  the  subject 
iu  another  light.  It  is  well  known  that  the  nominal  rate  of  wages  in  the  ITnlte'l 
Statee,  espeoiallv  in  the  skilled  Industries,  is  very  high— so  high,  indeed,  that  in  this 
country  it  would  be  regarded,  in  many  branohee  of  bnsiness,  as  practically  prohib- 
itory. Yet  notwithstanding  this  fact,  and  in  spite  also  of  the  paralyiting  eit'ucte 
of  a  stringent  protective  system,  American  niaou  fact  tires,  in  not  a  few  departments 
of  trade,  command  a  liigh  place  in  the  market.  The  causes  of  this  state  of  things 
are  at  least  partially  explained  by  the  American  mannfacttirer  to  whom  we  have 
referred,  and  whose  account  of  the  relations  between  masters  and  men  in  his  own 
trade  is  very  intereatiofr.  The  average  pay  of  a  skilled  American  mecbanio  In  tha 
engineering  trade  Is,  In  English  money,  itom  eight  to  nine  shillings  a  day,  with  pay- 
ment, of  oouKH,  for  overtime  and  tot  speoiaHy  valaabU  work.    But  the  regular 
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working  day  in  tbe  faotor;  refened  to  ia  teu  Iioars,  and  it  ia  lo  arraDged  n  to  have 
only  a  single  break,  instead  of  two,  as  is  the  ease  hdre.  In  the  United  Statea,  "the 
men  uooie  to  work  at  7  o'clock,  after  having  bieakfaBti  they  do  a  apell  of  five  tioiiis' 
nsefnl,  itraiffhtforward  work;  go  for  au  honr  to  dinner;  then  put  in  another  live 
hoiira,  and  the  da^  Ib  finished."  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  this  respect  the 
adranlage  reshi  with  the  Amerioan  system.  But  the  sucoees  of  Amerioan  DiAnnfac- 
tures,  in  spite  of  some  obvious  drawbacks,  is  due  to  causes  which  lie  deeper.  It  is 
stated,  and  the  fact  can  not  be  denied,  that  "American  machine  tools,  bj  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars'  worth,  are  sent,  freight  paid,  for  thoosands  of  mil^s  acrosa 
the  oc«au,  to  En^lAnd,  Germany,  France,  Rassia,  Japan,  and  China,"  and  it  is  difS- 
ciilt  to  resist  the  contentiou  that  this  sjmply  means  the  Buccew  of  free  and  intelligent 
labor  well  paid. 

Tu  the  representative  of  American  industry  it  appears  nltogether  absurd  to  suppose 
that  a  manufactnring  engineer  in  Eugland,  with  nis  men  working  eight  honrs  n  day, 
could  compeU)  with  other  countries  wbera  the  working  day  is  ten  hours,  even  if  the 
continental  rate  of  wages  only  were  paid.  In  the  Unite<l  States  that  rate  is  largely 
exceeded,  and  the  average  is  even  20  or  25  per  cent  beyond  that  prevailing  in  the 
British  labor  market.  But  theao  economical  conditions,  which  would  seem  to  spell 
rain  for  America,  have  actually  brought  redemption,  by  compelling  mnsters,  foremen, 
and  artiaans  to  devote  their  ingenuity  to  devisins  and  applying  the  means  of  labor 
saving  in  every  direction.  Thia  is  the  natural  development  of  industry,  which  in 
our  ovrn  country  has  been  to  a  great  extent  obstructed  by  the  arbitrary  rnlefl  of 
trade  nnions.  The  introduction  of  labor-saving  machines  ha»,  in  the  American  busl- 
nesB  referred  to,  enabled  the  plant  and  the  output  to  be  doubled,  with  an  inerense  of 
only  50  per  cent  in  the  labor  employed,  the  wages  bill,  in  proportion  to  the  pro<ltic- 
tion,  nbowiug  au  aotual  decrease  of  25  per  cent.  These  facta  go  far  to  explain  bow 
American  manafoctnrers  are  able  to  compete  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  though 
Amerioan  woikmen  obtain  increasingly  higher  wages.  American  industry  bos 
resisted  "the  leveling  system,"  we  are  told,  which  In  England  "maliea  the  good 
workman  carry  the  inferior  one,"  and  kills  the  ambition  to  excel,  because  the 
trade  anions  will  not  allow  a  man  to  do  more  than  a  limited  amonnt  of  work,  lu 
America  a  skilled  mechanic,  with  unskilled  or  partially  trained  aesiatants,  will  keep 
many  machines  going  by  occaalonal  anperintendence,  while  iu  a  British  norksHop 
the  beat  man—put  to  work,  for  instance,  on  a  lathe— starts  it  and  then  sits  down  for 
the  rest  of  the  day,  "practically  msljng  both  mentally  and  bodily."  So,  at  all 
events,  it  strikes  the  keen  American  observer,  who  can  not  understand  why  the 
Hkillad  mechanic  Is  forbidden  by  his  trade  union  to  keep  three  or  four  lathes  in 
motion,  and  that  merely  iu  deference  to  the  orders  of  his  fellows.  The  theory  on 
which  lie  acts,  refoalng  personal  advantage  in  the  shape  of  increased  wages,  is  that 
he  is  protecting  the  industry  by  which  he  and  his  comrades  live,  when  in  point  of 
fact  he  is  often  imperiling  its  very  existence. 

Consul  Smyth  writes  from  Hall,  November  12, 1897: 
The  board  of  trade  returns  clearly  ahow  that  the  Industrial  InteicBta  of  Great 
Britain,  as  well  aa  trade  generally,  are  at  alonr  ebb  Juat  now.  There  is  abundiince 
of  proof  to  convince  the  optimiatic  few  who  are  disposed  to  shut  their  eyea  to  the 
facta  that  British  trade  is  face  to  face  with  the  modt  serioQS  crisis  in  its  history. 
Commercial  antagonism  and  trade  competition  on  tlie  outaide  are  aided  materinlly 
in  prodncing  the  diaaatruus  results,  oa  they  appear  iu  the  returns,  by  an  Inlerual 
war  between  capital  and  labor  raging  throughout  all  the  industrial  centers,  affect- 
Jng  nuarly  every  branch  of  business  and  paralyzing  to  a  very  great  extent  the  vast 
interests  involved  in  the  iron  and  shipbuilding  trades. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago  an  incident,  not  without  its  relative  bearing  on  American 
trade,  serviuR  to  show  what  disaatroua  consequences  ware  being  imposed  on  the 
country  by  these  dissenaione,  was  exploited  in  the  preaa  with  a  view  to  influencing 
both  sides  toward  an  understaniling,  but  it  had  no  effect  whatever.  A  Mexican 
mine  owner  arrived  iu  Belfast  for  the  purpose  of  placing  orderu  for  machinery  valued 
at  <125,000.  The  builders  there  declined  to  take  it  on  the  groimd  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  execute  contracts  with  the  liujited  force  at  their  command,  moat  of  whom 
wore  apprentices  who  had  been  promoted  to  supply  the  places  vacated  by  the  strikers. 
'I'he  Mexican  operator  withdrew  from  Belfast  and  proceeded  to  New  York,  where  he 
intended  to  contract  for  all  the  machinery  needed.  The  Engliah  papers  which  dis- 
cuaaed  the  subject  took  a  very  gloomy  view  of  it  and  deplored  the  fact  that  English- 
men tbemselvee  are  dtlviug  capital  oat  of  the  country. 

TEXTILE  IHDUSTET. 

Of  all  the  mantifactnred  prodacts  of  Great  Britain,  8»ya  Mr.  Smyth, 
Done  have  been  more  affected  by  eziBting  conditions  than  the  textile 
fabrics  in  Yorkshire  and  West  of  England  districts,  where  the  spinning 
and  weaving  industries  have  long  continued  to  floarish.    In  the  Brad- 
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ford  and  Hudderafield  distriots,  particularly,  bas  this  been  the  case. 
Id  the  cotton  districts,  outside  competitioD,  through  the  increased  pro- 
duction of  new  factories  in  China,  Japan,  and  ludia,  has  also  cod- 
tributed  materially  in  reducing  the  exjwrbs  of  that  fabric. 

It  would  seem  almost  incredible  (hat  in  one  industry  alone — that  of 
yarn  and  textile  manufacture — there  Ima  been  a  falling  off  of  over 
f  40,000,000  for  the  ten  months  ended  October  1, 1897,  compared  with 
the  corresponding  period  of  1896;  yet  such  is  the  Ciise.  During  the 
latter  period.  Great  Britain  exported  yarns  and  textiles  valued  at 
1133,537,686,  as  ngaiust  $393,11:^,213  in  1S96.  Kxports  of  cotton  piece 
goods  alone  amounted  to  $181,533,928,  compared  with  $209,035,719  the 
previous  yeai-,  a  falling  off  of  $25,399,790. 

The  exports  of  woolen  and  worsted  manufactures  present  a  no  less 
distressing  picture.  For  the  ten  months  inclading  October,  1897, 
these  exports  amounted  to  $66,!I63,347,  as  compared  with  $77,876,875  in 
1896,  and  $81,387,508  in  1895,  a  decrease  of  $  10,923,528  and  $14,534,161, 
respectively.  October,  1897,  alone,  compared  with  October,  1896,  shows 
a  decrease  of  $1,157,145. 

A  significant  fact  in  connection  with  this  depression  in  the  textile 
trade,  continues  Consul  Smyth,  is  that,  while  the  steady  decline  in  tlie 
exports  is  in  progress,  machinery  and  men  are  leaving  the  country  for 
the  Orient,  where  new  competitive  energies  have  sprung  into  life  and 
are  gradually  supplanting  Knglish  cotton  goods  of  the  cheaper  grades 
in  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  markets.  India  has  long  since  taken  hold 
of  the  cotton  business  on  its  own  account-,  and  up  to  a  very  short  time 
ago,  was  able  to  undersell  the  imported  fabrics  in  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  markets.  The  growth  of  cotton  manufactures  in  the  East  has 
long  been  a  serious  problem  to  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of 
Manchester  and  Lancashire  and  the  adjoining  districts  of  Cheshire, 
Derbyshire,  and  Yorkshire.  All  the  influence  the  Manchester  Cham- 
ber of  Comuierce  (one  of  the  most  powerful  bodies  in  the  Kingdom) 
could  exert  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  Government  to  retard  this  grow- 
ing industry  in  the  East,  by  regulations  and  laws  similar  to  those  which 
crushed  the  Irish  woolen  industry  iu  days  gone  by.  They  found,  how- 
ever, that  in  India  they  had  to  fight  British  capital,  invested  there  by 
Lancashire  men,  and  stoutly  protected  by  conditions  and  circumstances 
which  made  their  ultimate  triumph  in  India  inevitnble.  Here  is  what 
one  of  the  official  organs  in  the  cotton  trade  has  to  say  on  the  subject 
offoteign  competition,  the  values  being  statediuUuited  States  currency: 

XKOUBU  TEXTILE  MACIUNERY  FOB  THE  BAST. 


,  ___   ___  e  montiiB  of  each  of  the  following  years:  Jauuary  to 

September,  1895,  $21,897,624;  1896,  $24,140,444;  1897,  «22,406,62<1.  This  year  the 
exports  bare  faUen  off  Bomenbat,  owing  to  the  (liii[>uto  in  the  engineering  trade. 
In  round  figures,  we  may  say  it  tueauB  that  onr  exports  of  textile  machinery,  chiefly 
cotton,  amount  to  $31,656,000  per  annnm.  This  snm  reprcRent«  the  eqnipnient  of 
65  mills,  eacli  of  80,000  spindles  and  preparation  macbiuery.  Tbeee  exports  have 
been  steadily  increasing  (or  years,  and  much  more  rapidly  of  late  years  than  before. 
And  they  are  likely  to  increaBo  still  more  rapidly.  It  is  heing  sent  abroad  by  way 
of  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  at  about  hnlf  the  cost  per  Ion  charged  npon  cotton 
goods.  Bpinnersand  manufai^turera  have  done  all  they  oan  to  coinpel  a  reduction  of 
these  charges  upon  tbeir  goods,  but  hitherto  without  effect.  Tnis  maohiaery  is 
mainly  going  to  lodia,  China,  and  Japan,  where  women  work  for  12  or  14  cents  per 
flay  and  men  for  16  to  20  cents  per  day ;  and,  let  it  be  noted,  they  are  doing  nearly 
aa  much  work  as  oitber  minders  or  weavers  in  this  country  in  the  same  time.  They 
can  also  work  much  longer  honrs,  and  in  many  casus  the  millE  are  working  night  and 
day,  with  rehiys.  One  mill  we  know  of  in  India  last  year  made  $301,840  profit,  and 
the  owners  had  another  that  did  quite  as  welL    And  Uiis  is  in  oui  own  dependeney. 
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India,  the  Bpinnere  and  mBnafaotoran  of  which  ore  heios  pioteoted  by  import  . 
dntlea  againiit  lAQOaahlre  yam  cloths.    What  will  become  of  t£e  profit  jTut  named  f 
It  will  be  reinvested  in  building  more  millB. 

It  ia  bIbo  ahown  that  the  fact  that  the  Engliah  ooltou  tnde  hsa  tMinin  to  decline 
can  not  be  doubted,  "It  would  be  almost  aafeto  aay  that  all  the  muls  in  Oldham 
during  the  past  twelve  montha  have  not  earned  a  net  profit  larse  enongh  to  build 
and  equip  ooe  firat-claaa  miil."  StatlatiM  are  quoted  to  ahow  that,  aa  oompaied 
with  twenty  years  ago,  there  haa  besn  a  redaetlon  of  fully  9,000,000  spindlee 
emplojed,  inTolviuE  the  throwing  out  of  employment  of  14,000  to  15,000  operatirea. 
Submiaaion  to  a  Jndlcrioaa  and  timely  redaction  of  wagea  In  the  poat  would  probiibly 
have  eoabled  the  English  trade  to  have  prevented  or  defeated  competition  to  Hucn 
an  extent  aato  have  ahaorhed  this  evei-inc leasing  maaa  of  unemployed.  The  loaaof 
money  also  is  very  seriona,  for  Mr.  Uawdsley,  whoae  testimony  is  quoted,  thinks  that 
"taktog  the  whole  of  the  capital  Invested  in  the  cotton  trade  twenty-three  yeaia 
ago  at  MST,O0O,O0O,  the  diminished  return  on  the  ontlav  would  represent  over  11  per 
cent."  AtteatlOD  is  drawn  to  tbe  fact  that,  in  addition  to  the  moohlnery  going 
abroad,  the  most  intalligeut  Lancashire  operatives  are  now  going  out  to  eastern 
coantries — India,  China,  and  Japan^to  teacli  the  natives  the  new  indastoy  and  to 
;« thenilllB. 


Goosal  Grinnell,  of  Manchester, under  dateof  November  23,1897,  aleo 
BpeakB  of  tbe  decline  in  the  mannfactore  of  cottoDB,  which  he  sayB  oODSti- 
tnteoDeof  tbelargestof  British  exports.  Factories  in  Lancashire  were 
closing  and  prices  bad  snuk  so  low  that  many  goods  most  be  sold  at  oost. 
The  consampUoD  of  cotton  in  Lancashire  in  1351  vas  40,000  bales  per 
week;  in  1890,  it  was  68j000  bales,  bat  since  then,  it  has  declined  to 
60,000  bales  per  week.  The  exports  from  tbe  district  for  tbe  first  six 
months  of  1897,  comi>ared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  1896,  were : 
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■u 
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a.  568,000, 000 
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Tbe  decrease  was  divided  as  follows:  In  printed  cottons,  104,000,000 
yards;  in  colored  cottons,  54,000,000  yards;  in  bleached  cottons, 
26,000,000  yards;  in  gray  cottons,  40,000,000  yards;  total,  224,000,000 
ywda.  * 

GonBol  Orinnell  continues : 

A  striking  feature  in  tbe  import  trade  of  this  pi«eminently  mannfactnring  nation 
is  tbe  unormona  and  growing  amount  of  mannfhctures  aeu  t  bef e  from  foreign  oountries. 
In  1^,  when  the  aaparate  grouping  of  commodities  imported  and  exported,  accord- 
ing to  their  etagee  of  oompleteneea  or  inoomnletenflM  was  first  adopted,  the  imports 
of  nwnnfootnred  goods  were  etated  In  the  official  statiatics  aa  («257,317,664).  In  1896, 
they  hod  reached  9895,106,329,  and  this  year,  they  aeem  likely  to  attain  the  nnpreoe- 
dented  figores  of  $418,519,000  at  least,  since  the  actual  amount  In  the  ten  months 
ended  October  31  was  9349,529,101.  Thus,  the  inoreaae  within  fourteen  yeara  may  be 
~-t  down  as  about  2160,594,500,  or  at  the  rate  of  63  per  oent.    There  Is  a  dUpoaitlon 

aome  dizectlons  to  entertain  alarm  beoause  of  this  evidence  of  rapid  growth  in 

the  imports  of  numufaotnred  goods.  Bnt  this  alarm  is  not  general  or  even  widespread. 
It  is  pointed  oot  that  a  considerable  portion  of  these  goods  is  exported  to  other 
markete,  and  that  althongh  the  greater  part  is  probably  consumed  at  home,  much 
of  itlsnsediu  other  man nfhctoree.  and  having  t>een  ceitainly  obtained  trani  abroad 
at  lower  prices  than  the  goods  could  hare  been  produced,  in  the  oonntryi  there  ia  an 
advantu{e  in  the  baainess  where  the  goods  are  consumed  in  manufactures  or  in  Urn 
honsehcirdB  of  the  people. 

BXFOBTS  OP  WOOLEN  OOODS  TO   A3I£BI0A. 

CoQsnl  Day,  of  Bradford,  sends  the  following  clipping  fh)m  the 
Observer  of  that  city. 

As  to  the  American  trade,  not  mnob  oan  be  Birid  that  is  good.  The  year  opened 
with  very  little  improvement  in  tbe  oommorciol  situation  In  the  Btatoa.  Verymnoh 
had  been  looked  forns  the  immediato  result  of  tbe  defeat  of  Bryaniam  in  theantnmn 
of  1896,  bnt  beyond  a  short  and  feveriab  spurt,  qnickly  anoceeded  by  a  cold  obiU, 
nothing  oame  of  ft.  Bnt  again  Ameriea's  Wnndleas  natural  lesonroes  oame  to  her 
0  B— VOL  1 18 
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*  aid.     For  the  third  year  Jn  aiiccewiaii,  bonntifnl  hurcata  were  reuied  by  tbe  Ameri- 
can farmer,  and  this  year,  it  has  happened  that  not  odIv  were  the  Enrop —  ' "- 

generally  short,  but  that  Bassia,  India,  and  Angtralio,  the  < 


:e  the  Earopeua  bar  vests 
„  ,  .  ber  (treat  graiu-growing 

ooantries,  all  fell  woefully  short  in  their  productiou.  so  that  there  was  an  unprece- 
dentedly  favorable  demand  forAmurioan  product.  Thus  tbe  export  from  the  Uoited 
StateeintbefisoalyeareodedJoly  was  tbe  largest  onreoord.  As  tbe  spring  ad  vaneed, 
tliis  began  to  be  feli  in  a  perceptible,  though  at  first  irregular,  improvement  in 
InclnBtrrBB.  Wall  sbeet,  taking  toe  bit  in  its  t«etb,  tried  to  foroe  the  boom  by  spec- 
alation,  and,  as  usnai,  made  the  pace  too  hot  to  last,  and  for  a  time  prices  of  stocks 
fell  back  again.  But  the  growth  of  trade,  following  upou  a  long  spell  of  severe 
economy,  was  fairly  eteai^  and  continuous,  and  by  Jane,  it  was  clear  that  a  season 
of  prosperity  had  set  in.  Under  natural  circnmst^ces,  we  in  Bradford  would  have 
felt  this  in  a  slow  but  healthy  revival  in  the  American  demand  for  our  goods.  But 
the  declaration  of  President  HcKinley  that  he  Intended  to  call  a  special  session  of 
Congress  to  enact  a  new  and  more  stringently  proteottve  tariff  anticipated  this  nat- 
ural improvement  by  a  feverish  speculative  movement  to  anticipate  the  new  duties 
by  heavy  importations.  Starting  lu  February,  large  shipments  began  to  be  made  of 
wool  and  goods  to  the  United  States,  and  the  monthly  uonsular  returns  jumped 
upward  with  a  bound,  nntil  in  the  month  of  April,  the  value  of  the  declared  exports 
inim  Bradford  reached  the  enormous  figure  of  £1,227,483. 

As  It  was  always  possible,  however  unlikely,  that  the  new  tariff  mensnre  mifcht 
be  mshed  through  Congress,  and  as  it  was  certain  to  come  into  operation  tbe 
moment  that  it  passed  the  Senate  or  the  conference  committee,  it  was  only  possible 
to  work,  as  it  were,  fWim  hand  to  month,  and  t-o  ship  ttom  steamer  to  steamer  Just 
what  oonid  be  bought  out  of  stock.  Hence,  the  Bradford  manufacturer  got  no 
ordera  directly  for  America,  but  no  doubt  a  good  many  orders  which  were  originally 
destined  for  the  home  trade  were  sent  across  the  AUautic,  and  thuH  iadirectly,  In 
the  way  of  "repeato,"  manufacturers  obtained  Borne  benefit.  But  mostly,  the  ship- 
ments were  made  from  stocks  which  at  the  beginning  of  tbe  year  were  overwhelm- 
ingly heavy,  especially  in  bright  goods,  and  in  tbis  way  Bradford  merchants  were 
immensely  relieved.  But  these  sales  were  also  made  nt  low  prices,  prices  which 
were  almost  invariably  lower  than  those  at  which  the  goods  had  been  made,  and 
thus,  though  the  relief  came,  it  wBS  a  case  of  "clearing  out  at  aeaoriflne."  In  the 
third  week  of  Jnlvj  it  was  seen  that  the  game  was  up,  and  on  Saturday,  Jnly  24,  the 
holt  fellj  tbe  tariff  bill  wae  signed,  and  for  a  time  at  least  the  door  was  shut  to 
Bradford  exports.  Bince  then,  the  value  of  goods  declared  has  been  measured  in 
bnndredi  of  pounds  Instead  of  tens  of  tlionsands,  and  tbe  flgnies  have  been  on  an 
nnpreoedentedly  low  level.  Cotton  Italians— a  class  of  eoods  but  little  aS'ected  by 
the  new  duties — have  formed  tbe  principal  item,  and  uese,  as  is  well  known,  are 
moetly  m^e  in  Laneaahlre. 

The  following  table,  compiled  f^m  the  returns  issued  from  the  United  States  cr- 
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So  mncbforoardeaUngenith  America  ia  the  paat  year.  What  are  to  be  onr  fnton 
relationaliips  with  tbat  coiintiryT  On  the  Barface,  it  BeemB  hb  if  we  could  never  do 
any  more  trade  with  the  United  States.  We  hare  just  sent  her  a  full  average  year's 
ahipmeut  of  Koods,  we  have  sent  her  wool  more  than  euough  to  make  another  jrear'a 
qnantity,  and  the  Dingley  rates  are  to  the  McKinlej  rates  aa  were  the  scorpions  of 
Rehoboam  to  the  whipa  of  Solomon.  Bnt,  as  we  have  bo  often  found,  Amerii:a  ia  no 
ordinary  ooantry,  aod  there  are  speciiil  reaeons  why  American  trade  is  either  very 
good  or  very  hud.  TheFinancialChronicle,  of  New  York,  has  summed  up  these  reaaons 
most  adiuirfibly.  After  pointing  oot  the  enormous  volume  of  the  exports  of  thepre- 
Tioas  period  of  twelve  months  to  which  we  have  referred  above,  the  writer  points  out 
that,  apart  from  the  aitugethor  exceptional  swellin^c  of  the  imports  in  the  last  three 
monthsof  that  period  in  antlcipatiouof  the  new  tariff,  the  total  marohandise  imports 
of  the  States  Hhowed  afallinguff  of  nearly  26  per  cent,  atid  be  adds;  "There  Is  no 
country  in  the  world  other  than  this  in  which  tlie extremes  in  couaumption  between 
a  prosperous  year  and  a  liquidating  yitar  are  so  wide.  In  1892-93  our  merchandise 
importsforthetwelvomonthH  were  valued  at  ^866,000,000;  whereas  in  1896-97,  were 
it  not  for  the  goods  hastened  forward  to  get  them  in  under  the  old  tariff,  the  imports 
wonld  not  reach  for  the  entire  twelve  months  over  $630,000,000.  Tliese  wide  fluctu- 
ations aredue  in  part  U>  our  largo  population^?  1,000, 000  people — who  have  desires  to 
be  gratified,  and  whose  desires  in  timenof  prosperity  areso  varied  as  to  be  limited  only 
by  the  earth's  products.  They  are  due  also  to  the  rapidity  with  which  wealth  is 
acciimalated  in  anaotive  period.  The  gains  oume  easily  and  are  spent  easily.  Allied 
to  this,  likewisB,  are  one  thriAless  habits;  we  waste  what  older  nations  grow  rich 

Now,  as  we  have  already  pointed  ont,  America  Is  apparently  Jnst  entering  upon  a 
period  of  expansion,  after  a  period  of  liquidation  extending  over  at  least  three 
years.  America's  food  products,  cotton,  etc.,  are  a  constant  need  to  the  world,  and 
even  a  high  protective  tariff  will  not  debar  America  from  parchasiug  freely  foreign 
ptodnrts  while  in  a  state  of  prosperity.  And  it  is  worth  while  remembering  that 
not  only  does  America  export  natural  prodncls,  hut  that  to-day  America  stands 
ahead  of  England  as  the  largest  Iron-prodaciug  country  of  the  world,  and  that  she 
is  destined  iu  the  near  future  to  he  a  large  exporter  of  iron  products.  High  protec- 
tive duties,  while  they  stimulate  industry  for  a  time,  no  donbt  ultimately  react 
harmfuUy  by  incroasioK  the  cost  of  production  and  unduly  taxing  the  local  con- 
nnmer.  But  for  such  changes  time  Is  needed,  and  in  the  meanwhile  It  is  more  than 
likely  that  America,  feeling  the  exaltation  of  good  times,  will  once  mord  send  Brad- 
ford some  large  orders.  'Fliere  are  some  goods  that  American  manufacturers  can  not 
produce,  and  theee  no  duties  will  entirely  shot  out. 

COMPETITION  OP  AMEBIOAN  lEON  AND  STBBL. 

An  artiole  entitled  ^'A  Greater  than  Germany,"  appearing  iu  the 
Fall  Mall  Gazette,  London,  February  IS,  1898,  aod  trauaniittecl  to  the 
Department  by  Consul  Halatead  of  Birmingham,  under  date  of  Feb- 
mary  21, 1898,  la  as  follows : 

Until  about  the  middle  of  the  eighties  England's  supremacy  was  so  nnqiiestioned 
that  the  British  ironmaster  was  justiSed  in  looking  down  as  fVom  a  lofty  altitude 
on  his  rivals  in  all  other  countries.  The  solf-confldence  bred  thereby  remained  with 
him  for  a  decade  longer,  though  it  lacked  the  basis  of  current  fact:  Belgium  and 
Germany  had  arisen  as  powerful  competitors,  particularly  and  slgnifli.'antly  in  steel, 
which  was  beginning  rapidly  to  displace  iron.  At  length  the  British  ironmaster 
was  awakene<l  from  his  dream  of  eternal  dominion ;  alarming  reports  were  brought 
from  Eorope,  and  the  writers  of  magazine  articles  and  hooks,  and  consular  reports, 
tagged  violently  at  the  bell  which  announced  the  German  peril.    A]idn~~     ~  '"" 


the  poor  Brilish  iionmaater  is  still  rubbing  his  eyes  and  damning  the  German  and 
Belginm  upstarts,  comes  news  of  a  greater  rival  than  cither  Belgium  or  Germany. 
The  United  States  are  in  the  fleld.    The  United  States  look  like  occupying  the 


greater  part  of  the  field.  It  is  a  oharacteristio  habit  in  that  part 
make  the  record  splash  in  any  given  line  open  for  competition,  be  It  a  monster  hotel, 
on  oil  trust,  or  a  railway  accident.  Having  achieved  many  notable  records  iu  these 
and  other  phases  of  human  activity,  the  United  States  have  now  made  up  their  minds 
to  lick  the  earth  in  manufactures,  and  they  have  begun  with  iron  and  steel.  A  few 
iignres,  extracted  ftom  the  excellent  annual  review  of  Messrs.  William  Fallows  & 
Co.,  will  give  a  notion  of  the  progress  made  so  far.  In  1896  the  shipments  of  Iron 
and  steel  from  America  were  about  120,000  tons,  bnt  the  quantity  sent  last  year  is 
eatimatad  at  about  600,000  tons.  Thebiggestltem  was  pig  iron  from  Alabama,  which 
Messrs.  Fallows  estimated  at  about  300,000  tons  for  last  yeat,  and  the  next  largest 
wassteelrails  (about  120,000  tons).  Of  the  pig  iron  80,000  tons  (roughly)  ciune  to 
England,  providing  a  new  illustration  of  the  old  saying  about  carrying  coala  to 
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NewcMtle.  Mftny  iron  mad  ateel  mannfMtnres  are  likewiss  sent  hither,  while  oiur 
own  colonies,  beaidas  other  countriea,  were  pretty  well  flooded  with  Ameriooo  steel 
rails.  One  of  the  most  marveloQs  sdvauces  made  by  the  United  States  is  in  pig 
iron.  It  is  pointed  out  bv  Sir  Courtenay  Boyle,  ia  bia  memorsDdnm  published  at  the 
begiDDing  of  laet  year,  that  whereas  the  annual  average  quantity  of  pig  iron  pro- 
duoed  in  the  United  States  for  the  years  lS7(t-ie74  wm  2,200,000  tons,  the  annual 
average  for  the  period  1890-1894  was  8,100,000  tons.  ComparinK  these  fignres  with 
like  statistics  relating  to  Britain,  we  And  the  growth  to  be  only  from  6,400,000  to 
7,300,000  tone.  The  American  inorease  woe  between  six  and  seven  times  the  British 
incrcMe.  And  coDtiatiing  the  American  figureH  onward  to  the  present  time  we  And 
the  upward  bound  still  maintaining  it«ell  Tlgorouely.  Messrs.  Fallows's  estimate 
of  lust  year's  production  ia  9,200,000  tons,  which  brings  tbe  average  for  the  three 
years  1895,  18^,  and  189T  to  9,089,812  tons.  Nor  is  there  the  slightest  reason  to  regard 
these  figures  as  representing  high-water  mailc,  for  the  weekly  production  in  Deoem- 
her  last  was  no  lees  than  Zi6,<^  tons— that  is,  eqijal  to  an  annnsl  production  of 
11,750,000  tons.  It  ia  but  right  to  add  that  Britain's  production  lost  year  was  the 
largest  in  her  record  also,  heme  estimated  at  8,900,000  tons ;  but,  even  so,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  United  States,  whose  production  twenty-five  years  ago  was  not  more 
than  a  third  of  ours,  has  now  passed  ns  in  the  race. 

Tin-plates  niTord  another  proof  of  the  marvelous  industrial  vrogreas  heins  made 
across  the  Atlantic  There  was  a  time— and  not  bo  long a^ — w^en  the  manutaoture 
of  tin-plates  was  a  specialty  of  South  Wales,  which  practically  provided  the  world's 
consumption.  The  British  manufacture  Is  Dow  well  deecrilied  in  Messis.  Pallows'a 
report  as  tbe  "  remnant  of  a  once  flourishing  trade."  Yet  the  consumption  of  tin- 
plates  is  oontinnally  growing.  Up  to  a  couple  of  years  ago  our  principal  market  for 
tbem  was  the  Uni  ted  States,  though  before  that  time  the  eipoii  thither  had  be^un 
to  dwindle.  It  has  since  gone  &om  bad  to  worse.  In  1893  we  sent  to  the  United 
Slates  255,603  tons;  last  year  only  85,475  tone.  And  though  in  the  meantime  the 
export  to  other  conutries  had  f;rown  from  123,659  tons  to  186,434  tons,  this  growth 
was  quite  inadequate  to  balance  the  serious  loss  in  the  American  trade.  Not  long 
since  tbe  South  Welsh  trade  suflered  such  a  collapse  from  this  loss  in  the  American 
market  that  about  balf  the  works  were  closed,  and  though  some  of  them  have  been 
reopened  since,  tbe  reopening  has  only  been  made  possible  by  a  reduction  of  15  per 
cent  ia  the  men's  wage*.  'Thus,  two  evil  factors  have  berai  set  going:  tbe  shrinkage 
in  the  men's  purchaalng  power  has  lowered  the  demand  in  jnany  other  industries, 
and  home  competition  In  the  sheet-tron  manufacture  has  been  made  more  acate  by 
the  entry  into  the  business  of  Welsh  tiu-plate  manufi^tarers  who  have  been  crushed 
out  of  their  proper  trade  by  American  competition.  Tbe  ontput  of  tin-plates  in  the 
United  States  lu  16OT  is  estimated,  in  Messrs.  Boiling  and  Lowe's  Trade  Review,  at 
226,000  tons. 

A  carious  feature  about  tbe  advance  in  American  Iron  and  steel  is  the  fact  that 
It  is  made  in  the  teeth  of  a  highly  protective  tariff.  At  least,  that  is  how  the  free 
trader  would  phrase  it;  for  with  him  it  has  ever  been  a  favorite  prophecy  that  in  tbe 
day  when  the  United  States  shall  adopt  the  free-Import  system  England  will  be 
confronted  with  an  antagonist  of  overwhelming  might.  But  this  is  just  what  is 
cnniing  about  under  the  most  protective  tariff,  poeaibn',  that  tbe  world  has  ever  seen. 
Tbe  phenoroenon  must  be  a  sure  puzzle  to  the  worried  economists  who  compose  that 
heroic  remnant  of  Col>deu  Club.  Protection  baa  given  tbe  United  States  mannfao- 
turers  an  easy  and  a  healthy  bonm  market.  So  tbey  have  been  encouraged  to  spend 
money  on  the  inlroduotiou  of  the  latest  improvements,  to  pay  good  wagee,  and  to 
employ  a  good  class  of  workmen,  and,  perhaps  the  most  important  feature  of  all,  to 
sell  their  surplus  production  in  qeutml  markets  at  what  are,  by  compariHou  with  the 
English  cost  of  production,  abnormally  low  prices.  These  factors  tiave  resulted  in 
cnorniouB  production,  and  in  consequent  low  cost  of  production.  It  ia  said  that 
Alabama  pli;  iron  can  be  produced  at  about  25  sbillings  a  ton,  and  large  quantities 
have  been  sold  atCliioagoat  about  35  shillinga.  Little  wonder,  then,  that  the  average 
price  of  Scotch  warrants  declined  from  41s.  lOd,  in  1896  to  45s.  4d.  in  1897,  It  is  vary 
q^uestionable  bow  much  longer  Ihey  will  be  able  to  command  that  price,  or  anything 
like  it;  for  Cobden's  "natural  protection  "  of  distance  theory  quite  falls  here,  as  in 
other  departments  of  modem  trade.  Ships  from  America,  altboagh  fully  laden  with 
cotton,  are  able  to  carry  from  one  to  two  thoosand  tonsof  ndditionol  cargo,  provided 
its  weight  ia  such  that  the  space  occupied  is  comparatively  small.  This  condiUon 
pig  iron  fulfils;  and  so  pig  iron  can  be  landed  at  Liverpool  at  a  very  low  freight,  and 
^et  profitably  to  tbe  ship  owner.  Then  the  United  States  are  marvelously  rich  In 
iron  ore,  as  well  as  in  coal.  Where  coal  and  iron  ore  exist  in  profnsion,  where  rail- 
way rates  are  low,  where  a  naturally  enterprising  people  have  their  indnstriol  Tigor 
quickened  by  the  protection  of  tbeir  home  market,  all  the  essentials  arc  at  hand  lor 
tlie  production  on  a  huge  scale  not  only  of  pig  iron,  bat  of  the  i 
therefWiu. 
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Consal-Oeneral  Osbortie,  of  London,  speaking  of  the  great  bnlancfl 
in  fovor  of  imports  from  over  exports  to  the  United  States,  says  tliat 
Bach  a  balance  has  certainly  not  occurred  daring  the  past  fifteen  years, 
and  probably  never  prior  thereto.    Ho  adds: 

The  articles  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  tbe  United 
States  calling  for  speeihl  mention  iu  view  of  the  large  increases  in  their 
value,  are: 


ArUdra. 

Imnue. 

Per 

crat-l 

Artieldt. 

»7. 500, 000 

Per 

OiBD  ud  bulla  (livlug) 

"JlffiK 
,!;S:1!! 

1^1 

The  principal  decreases  are  noticeable  in  the  following  imports: 


Aitislu. 

„„^. 

Per 

AMdM. 

Decraue. 

s 

BO 

Siunni.ll 

is 

(HI 

' 

PO 

Oonsol  Dickinson,  of  N^ottingham,  sends  a  newspaper  clipping  show- 
ing tbe  proportions  of  certain  agricultural  products  imported  ft^m  the 
United  States.  The  article  says  that  British  imports  of  hams  are 
steadily  expanding,  and  that  tbe  United  States  has  over  92  per  cent  of 
tbis  trade.  The  lard  trade  is  practically  all  in  the  hands  of  tbe  United 
States,  and,  as  illustrating  tbe  great  decline  in  value,  it  is  noteworthy 
that  although  nearly  the  same  quantity  was  imported  in  18^7  as  in  1895, 
the  cost  was  about  a  million  sterling  less.  The  United  States  supplied 
66  per  cent  of  tbe  wheat  imports,  and  Bnssia  had  23  per  cent.  In 
wheat,  meal,  and  flour,  the  United  States  had  71  per  cent. 

The  following  paragraphs  are  from  the  report  of  Oonaul  Lathrop,  of 
Bristol: 


bacon.     These  conutrles  r 


The  T 


retaiDB  each  yenr  more  than  lialf  of  this  large  trade,  coDtributing  iu  1896  2,761,518 
cTrt.— Denmark anpplviDg  1,300,000 owt.  ami  CanailaSOO.OOOcwt.  Dnriiig  tlieflrstsix 
month*  of  1897,  United  Stutea  Bhipments  made  a  large  propnrtioD.itc  inortvtae,  amount- 
ing to  I,830,1S2  cwt. ;  Denmark  held  her  own  with  651,710  owt.,  and  Cannda  fftll  to 
106,791  cwt.  A.  temporary  ararcity  of  hogs,  not  only  in  the  two  last-named  nonn- 
triee,  but  in  England  also,  will  acconnt  primBrily  for  the  ohanses.  In  Bristol,  the 
bacon  importa  amonnt  to  abont  150,000  cwt.  per  annnm.  Exceptional  olrcnmstances 
aa  to  ocean  firaiKhta  may  reanlt  in  considerable  importationa  via  Liverpool.  Large 
hooaea  are  engRiged  in  the  buainess  here  and  cover  a  broail  area  in  their  trade,  aend- 


Ing  all  throngh  aonth  Walea,  throagh  the  west  and  sntitb  of  England,  to  the  ei 
wfthiu  40  mllee  of  London  and  north  oa  far  aa  Birmingham. 
Tbe  conditlans  hero  in  the  oloae  neighborhood  of  tbe  Wiltebire  factories,  which 


population  in  the  norUi  of  England,  where  public  taste  ia  leae  exigent;  bnt  large 
qnantitlee  of  United  Btates  bacon  are  Mid  at  a  price  to  which  I  wish  to  draw  oareral 
attention.  At  the  preaeut  OMMneot,  when  tbe  Bneflt  gradea  of  Kngliah  bacon  are 
qiioted  aa  Aom  16  to  IT  eenU  per  poand  {wholesale),  and  Canadian  or  Danish  at 
aboat  II  to  It  oeato.  United  Stataa  booon  ia  selllDg  at  ftom  et  to  8  oenta.    These 
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differenoea  in  prioe  are  constant.    Onr  highest  prices  do  not  eT«n  tonob  the  lawflst 
qiiotationa  for  Canatlian  and  Dauisli:  tliey  are  half  the  English  price.    In  other 

2 3^ *    ^^**: i._.  „-i^ C^ir  _1.„J. I^U*  y^^l  A.-  tl.Tc  <_n^J-  ^^^A^^* 


words,  wo  are  not  getting  by  close  on  half  what  we  might  get  for  this  great  prodact 

of  the  West.     The  reasons  for  this  aro  worth  consideration ;  it  may  pay  to  sto] ' 

ask  why.year  after  year,  we  aro  content  to  rest  at  the  bottom  of  the  markot. 


of  the  West.     The  reasons  for  this  are  worth  consideration ;  it  may  pay  to  stop  and 
ask  why,  rear  after  year,  we  aro  content  to  rest  at  the  bottom  of  the  markot. 
The  difference  in  values  Is  the  result,  of  course,  of  the  difference  in  quality  and  in 


snitability  to  the  taste  of  the  market.  Canada  and  Denmark  have  made  a  most 
careful  study  of  the  demands  of  the  English  market  and  hare  gone  deliberately  to 
work  to  meet  the  demand,  with  a  succees  thoroughly  deserved.  We,  ou  the  other 
hand,  have  disregarded  entirely  the  taste  of  the  consauier,  and  wo  find  depreciated 
values  our  deserved  pnnishment. 

I  am  r|uit«  aware  of  the  argument  of  the  packer.  He  says  in  aahstaace  that  Can- 
ada and  Denmark  have  a  vital  detieudenco  upon  England's  patronage;  that  they 
must  make  specialty  for  that  market,  but  that  he  makes  for  a  domestic  market 
which,  in  the  South  and  Northwest,  depends  largely  npon  fat  bacon  and  is  entirely 
uncritical  as  t«  qnality;  that  he  can  not  obtain  in  local  markets  more  money  for  one 
class  of  bacon  than  for  another ;  and  that  ho  Is  satisfied  with  his  domestic  market, 
what  Lb  sends  abroad  being  the  unrplus  that  be  can  not  get  rid  of  at  home.  He  will 
dwell  f\irtber  upon  the  impossibility  of  getting  a  constant  and  regular  supply  of  the 
proper  hogs.  The  hog,  he  will  say,  in  f^  ou  com,  and  you  oan  not  get  the  farmers 
to  do  otherwise. 

Now.  this  may  be  true  for  the  large  packer,  bnt  I  am  not  appealing  to  him.  I  am 
appealing  to  the  man  who  can  see  a  protit  iu  selling  his  bacon  In  England  at  12  cents 
a  pound  (as  many  Canadians  have  done)  while  his  fellow-countrymen  are  satlaGed 
with  8  cents.  He  would  have  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  that  is  to  say,  he  must 
change  the  type  of  hog.  He  would  fmd  the  importing  of  some  Tamworths  the  best 
way  of  doing  this.  Some  boars  of  this  lean  and  sweet-fleahed  breed  would  rapidly 
elTeot  a  change  in  the  hog  in  a  district,  and  the  new  typo  could  be  fixed  by  care  in 
feeding,  the  main  thing  being  not  to  feed  on  com.  No  corn-fed  pig  will  make 
bai'on  satisfactory  to  the  English  consumer.  Firm  flesh,  firm  fat  iu  limited  quan- 
tity, can  not  be  obtained  from  com.  Once  the  desired  type  is  obtained,  the  curing 
is  an  easy  matter.  The  singed  side  would  probably  be  found  to  he  most  satisfa<iiary 
cut  for  the  market;  and  it  should  be  sent  forward  in  borax,  not  in  salt.  A  packer 
who  will  take  the  trouble  thus  to  study  the  English  market  and  will  patiently  and 
carefully  strive  to  meet  its  requirements  will  find  that  bis  brand  is  speedily  eatah- 
lisbed,  and  that  dealers  will  be  eager  for  his  wares  at  remunerative  pnoes. 

During  the  year  I89T,  onr  western  manufacture  of  fancy  leathers  has  made  an 
appreciable  advance  in  favor  in  England.  The  colored  leathers  of  Chicago  and  Mil- 
waukee and  contiguous  districts  have  been  more  largely  sold  at  prices  relatively 
better  than  standard  lines  have  made.  The  glac6  goat  and  sheep  leather  ftom  PhlLa- 
deljibia  and  the  Pennsylvania  district  baa  also  found  an  enlarged  market,  almost 
entirely  at  the  expense  of  the  trench  and  German  maniifactarers.  We  have  supplied, 
abetter  article  at  a  less  price;  hence  we  ore  doing  the  business.  There  has  also  been 
an  improvement  in  fancy  leathers  for  shoe  purposes  sent  fi'om  Newark,  S.  J. 

On  the  other  hand,  coach  and  homees  leather  from  Newark  and  its  neighborhood 
has  not  yet  been  able  to  gain  a  footing  in  England,  notwithstanding  vigorous  and 
determined  efforts.  Coach  and  harness  raakera  say  that  up  to  now  tho  Eoglisb 
leather  suitable  for  the  purpose  is  bettervalne  for  tho  money.  The  same  statement 
is  made  with  regard  to  the  oak  tannages  of  the  Soiitbom  States  and  the  nnion  ton- 
nages of  sole  leather.  These  have  been  pushed,  but  do  not  make  headway.  There 
are  other  leathers  which,  in  their  way,  are  cheaper  and  equal  in  qnality.  Our  ship- 
ments of  calf  kid  have  fallen  away  very  much,  but  this  is  merely  the  unavoidable 
result  of  a  change  of  fashion.  It  is  comparatively  little  used  audcnn  be  sold  only  in 
limited  quantities.  Among  onr  competitors,  in  alimited  way  inthe  English  market.  Is 
Mexico.  Some  leather  of  most  excellent  quality,  held  to  be  very  good  value,  is  coming 
ftom  there.  Shipments  of  sole  leather  troxa  Canada  are  steadily  inoreasing,  though 
there  is  a  falling  off'  of  the  import  of  their  upper-leather  stock. 

Consul  Uriaiiel  sends  from  Maaohester,  under  date  of  December  30, 
1897,  an  article  taken  Irom  the  London  Times  of  Deeember  27  in  regard 
to  the  present  couditions  of  the  leather  indnstry.  After  reviewing  the 
competition  from  Anatralia  and  India,  thewriter  says: 

Without  donbt,  however,  the  rivalry  which  creates  tho  greatest  anxiety  in  those 
engaged  in  the  leather  trade  in  this  country  is  that  of  the  United  States.  In  1896 
tbevalue  of  American  sole  leather  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  was  more  than 
a  million  sterling,  and  that  of  dressed  leather  for  boot  "uppers  and  other  parposes 
was  not  far  short  of  a  million  and  a  half.  The  amount  of  Amenoan  leather  thus 
imported,  which  reaches  ftoia  38,000  to  30,000  tons  per  annnm,  is  enough.  If  it  were 

— J 1  1 .„i . . "■'-'y  big  tanneries  going,  with  the  oorres " — 

diing  of  the  tanned  hides.    That  la  a 
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GoDSTtl  Parker  writes  from  Birmingbam : 

Th«  exports  from  the  ITnited  Sintea  of  othei  maan&otiirM  which  wltliaat  excep- 
tion show  an  ini^eaae,  but  are  not  olaaaiBed  hj  conntrie*  of  destiiifttfon,  kre  broM 
goods,  clocks  and  watobea,  glaos  and  glaeawkie,  lead  and  Ita  maunActnTee,  steel 
rails,  iron  and  steel  plnt«e  and  sheet*,  wire,  priDtiDg  preesea,  tnwwrlters,  nickd, 
tin,  and  zinc.  An  aualjeia  of  the  exports  from  the  UoItM  States  auo  shows  that  onr 
maonfacturers  are  rapidlj  increasing;  the  sale  of  the  above- snnmerated  prodacta  in 
the  British  colonies,  cflpeciallf  in  Canada  and  Australasia.  In  addiuon  to  the 
increase  in  these  articles,  they  are  also  extending  their  trade  in  cotton  goods,  leather, 
iMotH  and  shoi's,  and  fbmitnre  in  these  markets  whloh  the  British  mannfaetnret  has 
hitherto  held.  In  some  articles,  notably  in  typewriters,  the  people  of  the  United 
Kingdom  are  no  less  dependent  apou  the  United  States  than  are  the  peopla  of  the 
latter,  there  being  no  acceptable  machine  of  any  other  make. 

If  one  might  make  a  snggestion  to  manufactnrers,  it  wonid  be  not  to  seek  to  enter 
a  market,  eepecially  one  wbere  competition  is  so  sharp  as  it  is  here  aad  in  tba  larger 
colonies,  witnont  the  moet  carefnl  investigation,  made  in  the  most  approved  manner 
by  the  beet  equipped  men  in  each  line  of  trade-  It  ia  only  in  this  way  that  goods 
can  be  sold  In  an  old  conntry.  The  tastes  of  the  people  must  be  oonsnlted  at  eveiT 
tarn.  It  would  be  UBeless,  for  instance,  to  offer  in  England  bedroom  snltM  wbion 
were  merely  the  snrplns  of  those  made  for  the  home  market,  beoansft  th*  demands 
are  entirely  different,  and  yet  there  Is  perhaps  nothing  for  which  tlw  demand  wonld 
be  more  steady  than  for  producte  In  wood. 

BI0TCLE8. 

Consal  Parker,  of  BirmiDgham,  says : 


The  one  marked  development  in  this  disttiot  dnrlng  the  paat  ;ear  has  been  In  the 
cycle  trade.  From  July  1,  1896,  to  Jannary  1, 18^  this  was  very  rapid.  ProdnotiTe 
power  waa  immensely  iaereasM.     Small  establLsnmeDts  developed  almost  without 


notice  into  large  ones,  with  an  unsnspeoted  capacity  for  taming  out  bicycles.  The 
result  was  that  the  speculative  interest  became  so  dominant  as  to  eonftise  the  resolt, 
andprodaeetl  an  OTcrderelopmeot,  not  only  of  mannfiMturiugfiMllitles,  but  of  com* 
pany  promoting.  This  induced  some  neglect  of  selling  effort  and  a  disposition  to 
underrate  poaslbility  of  competition,  espeoiallv  from  the  United  States.  In  aplta  of 
the  increaaed  use  of  bicycles  all  over  the  world,  the  resalt  of  this  wae  soon  apparent 
in  the  comparative  decline  of  exports.  This  did  not  affect  the  trade  with  the  United 
Stut«>i,  becanse  almost  no  complete  bicycles  had  been  sent  since  the  beginning  of 
1894.    There  wm  a  determined  maintenance  of  prices,  bnt  very  little  effort  to  make 

■"  *-' — ''  -,t  such  ft  cheap  price  that  it  would  bo  bringing  it  within  the  reach 

The  British  foreign  trade  In  bicycles  for  the  calendar  year  1895 
was  $6,747^012.93;  for  1896  it  wae  99,060,420.23;  for  1897  the  retama  are  not  yet  com- 
plete, bnt  from  January  to  September,  inclusive,  the  moet  important  ^rtion  for  the 
bicycle  trade,  there  woa  a  falling  off  of  more  than  13  per  cent.  If  this  rate  should 
continue  over  the  whole  year,  the  ejporta  would  amoont  to  abont  47,877,275.33. 

So  rapid  was  the  growth  of  the  bicyole  industry  dnring  the  period  mentioned  that 
large  numljers  of  workmen  were  drawn  from,  otber  lm«s  and  the  rate  ot  wages 
advanced  very  rapidly  in  this  and  allied  trades.  This  drew  into  the  bicycle  indnafay 
a  large  number  of  men  who  hud  had  no  training  in  this  partienlar  branch,  to  the 
temporary  injury  of  others.  8ome  of  the  latter  found  themselves,  almost  without 
notice,  losing  trained  and  experienced  workmen,  or  were  compelled  greatly  to 
inoreaae  the  rate  of  wages  paid  them.  It  would  probably  be  sale  to  say  that  the 
predominance  of  the  bicycle  manufacture  in  this  district  dnring  the  past  two  yean 
resulted  in  an  Increase  of  probably  10  per  cent  in  the  wages  of  skilled  laborers  in 
many  of  the  eetabliahed  metal  branches.  Some  uf  this  advance  will  now  probably 
be  lost,  because,  as  the  making  of  bicyclee  becomes  a  settled  business.  It  will  not 
rMtnire  the  services  of  ^uch  a  large  number  of  men,  so  that  many  of  the  new  onee 
will  be  compelled  to  seek  employment  at  their  old  trades.  Besides,  the  use  of  the 
beet  American  machinery  has  Increased  very  rapidly,  thus  displacing  hand  labor 
more  and  more. 

This  apparent  neglect  of  opportnnitv,  with  iia  failure  to  reoognlEe  existing  condi- 
tions, was  eolnoident  with  a  remarkable  export  movement  from  the  United  States. 
Doring  the  past  two  years,  ending  in  each  on  June  30,  the  total  exports  of  cycles 
and  parts  fivm  the  United  States  and  those  to  the  United  Kingdom  are  shown  in  the 
following  brief  table: 


ExporU  o/ajrclM  andparUfrtm  tkt  UmM  StaUt. 

use. 
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colooiea  or  marlceta,  heretoiore  held  almost  exclusively  by  BritUb  maan&ctiuerB  of 
oydes,  wa«  iraatei  by  more  tban  175  per  cent  daring  the  period  ouned. 
Tbus  tbe  export  of  bicycles  from  the  United  States,  ioHiKnifteant  two  years  a^o, 


that  tbe  oonditioiu  are  now  fiurly  appreciated  by  the  Britiah  manofiictnter,  and  that 
he  will  not  80  easily  be  canght  again;  bnt,  a»  tlienuuiuftMtnren  of  tbe  UniMd  States 
aie  not  likely  to  enrrendei  witbont  a  stxuggle  the  adToutaces  incident  to  two  years 
of  encoeasAi I  trading,  the  fonner  must  now  flgbt  to  retain  what  be  has,  to  say  aotb- 
ing  of  getting  back  what  he  baa  lost. 

Consul  MacBride,  of  Leitfa,  eays : 

la  the  British  Islands,  until  a  oompaiktivelT  recent  date,  there  baa  been  an  almost 
nnivsrsal  prejadice  against  all  articles  made  in  tbe  United  Btatea.  As  to  tbe  canse 
of  tbispr^adlce,  or  whether  tl>ere  was  any  real  canoe,  lean  not  sav.  But,  happily, 
wltbin  tbe  last  few  years,  dealen  here  have  gradnally  learned  t^at  many  olasses 
of  goods — Hoh  M  bigh-^rade  woodworking  machinery,  tools,  and  nearly  all  kinds 
of  light  maobinerT,  are  not  only  better  made  in  the  United  Ststea,  but  are  so  cbeap 
tliat  they  oan  be  Imported  and  sold  at  a  lower  price  than  home  oianufactuied  arti- 
cles of  tbe  same  classes.  Heferrine  partioalarlv  to  bloyolea,  althongb  it  was  pre- 
dicted that  "the  A meriout  invasion'' would  be  short-lived,  it  has  now  assumed  such 
proportionn  that  on  every  road  lu  Oreat  Britain  may  be  seen  a  goodly  percentage 
of  American  maoblnes.  lu  Diet,  if  onlj  tbe  newer  bioyoles,"  purohaaed  since 
"the  invasion"  beKan,  are  considered,  the  proportion  is  extraordinarily  great, 
especially  in  ladies'  machines.  *  •  •  Altbousb  tho  present  condition  mnst  be 
natifving  to  American  manufacturers,  yet  if  tbey  would  mors  careiiilly  study 
British  tastes  they  wonld  And  it  greatly  to  their  interests.  *  *  *  A  well-kuown 
Arm  is  able  to  sell  itauiachines  here  readityat  £21  (9102.20)  eacb—tbatLB  to  say  aUghtly 
over  tho  highest  price  nauaJly  charged  in  America  for  tbe  best  iioality  of  bicycles 
(2100),  not  only  because  the  machines  are  of  tbe  highest  grade,  but  largely  because 
these  manufacturers  have  studied  British  tastes  and  Introduced  a  machine  made  and 
fitted  in  accordance  with  Britiah  reqniremeata.  One  particular  concession  is  that 
they  furnish  machines  fitted  with  any  tires — British  or  American— detachable  or 
otherwise.  Uy  belief  is  that  machines  designed  for  tbe  British  market  should  be 
somewhat  heavier  than  those  intended  for  nae  In  tbe  United  States.  *  *  *  It 
woaJil  be  well  if  each  of  the  better  grade  of  American  cycles  sent  here  had  an  de- 
gant  and  distinctive  name  plate,  saon  as  the  &mlliar  ones  on  tbe  "  Cleveland,"  and 
"Columbia,"  and  certain  other  machines.  Sach  plates  l>eiug  showy  and  at  the  same 
time  easily  read,  help  to  advertise  tbe  particular  bicycle  upon  which  tbey  appear. 

Mr,  McBride  elves  many  other  valnable  details  in  regard  to  the 
reqalremeDts  of  British  trade  in  this  line,  and  thinks  that,  with  proper 
attention^theexportof  American  machines  can  beenormonsly  developed. 
His  report  will  be  fonnd  in  fbll  in  Volnme  II,  Commercial  Belations. 

0OTTON8. 

As  to  cotton  mann&otnres  from  the  United  States,  they  have  prac- 
tically no  place  in  the  English  home  market,  says  Consul  Qrinnel^hnt 
they  are  e2:teuBiTely  bonght  for  export  to  foreign  countries.  Even 
vhen  transshipped  at  Liverpool  and  not  sent  direct,  American  goods 
have  an  advantage  over  the  English  owing  to  the  maintenance  of  high 
freights  &om  British  ports  to  the  far  East.  On  Manchester  cotton 
goods  sent  to  China,  for  example,  the  rate  from  Liverpool  is  C9.73  per 
ton,  while  on  American  goods  sent  from  Kew  York  to  China,  via  Liver- 
poo),  the  through  rate  is  only  $6.20  per  ton.    Mr.  (Irinnell  says : 

Theezplanationof  this  singular  state  of  thing*  Is  that  tbe  English  rates  aremsin- 
tained  by  a  powerful  combination  of  shipowners,  while  the  rates  fhim  New  York 
direct  are  settled  by  free  competition:  and  the  Engltsb  shipowners,  unwilling  to 
lose  tbe  carriage  of  the  American  goods,  accept  a  Uirough  rate  sufficiently  low  to 
take  away  some  of  tbe  business  of  the  steamers  plying  direct  from  New  York. 

American  sheetings,  drilb,  and  other  cotton  goods  are  shipped  by  Manchester 
merchants  to  east  Amca,  Madagascar,  the  Persian  Oulf,  and  the  Red  Sea,  as  well  as 
to  India.  This  trade,  except  in  the  case  of  Madagascar  (since  the  profflnlgation  of 
tiie  French  buiff),  is  a  permanent  and  In  some  reepects  an  inor«aaing  one.    It  it 
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fonnded  partly  upon  tlie  excellent  qaallty  of  tlie  cloth  and  p«rt1j  npon  the  fact 
th»t  the  Amerioao  trade-markfl  have  won  a  high  place  in  the  eitim»tioD  of  native 
ooDRDinera.  To  some  extent,  the  olotha  produced  in  Indian  mills  have  anccessfully 
competed  with  the  American  goods  becanae  of  their  cheapness,  bnt  they  are  inferior 
in  every  way    •    •    • 

The  powlbilltj^  of  Important  competition  of  American  cotton  goods  with  those 
of  Great  Britain  in  South  and  Central  America  is  not  conHidered  of  mtioh  acronat  in 
Maucbester.  A  large  proportion  of  the  cotton  goods  exported  to  tbe  South  and 
Central  American  HepobllcB  conniats  of  printed  cottons  or  otber  funoy  descriptions, 
of  which  only  very  small  qnantitles  of  each  pattern  are  taken  in  an  aanortment. 
English  calioo  printers,  aooiut4>ii>ed  to  proTide  for  the  indefinitely  varied  wants  of 
population  in  every  stage  of  civilization  and  having  tlie  moat  divergent  tastes,  are 
ID  the  habit  of  printing  small  quantities  of  each,  and  have  adapted  their  organiza- 
tion accordingly.  American  printere  do  not  care  to  undertake  the  execution  of 
orders  of  this  miscallaneona  deseription,  and  therefore  they  can  obtain  only  suoh 
share  of  the  boeinesa  with  these  conutries  as  nay  fall  to  then  as  a  consequence  of 
their  cnrrent  patterns  happening  to  he  acceptable  to  consamers. 

BUTIBH  COI.ONIAI.  TRADE. 

With  respect  to  the  cfaaofes  which  are  taking  place  in  the  diBtribn- 
tion  of  British  trade,  writ«8  Constil  Smyth,  of  Hall,  the  followiog  tables, 
collected  and  pablistaed  in  the  Manchester  Onardian,  will  prove  later- 
eflting : 

DiSTBiBunoN  or  bbitish  tradb. 

[Fion  Uw  UanebHtOT  OnsrilsB  of  HoreBibar  is.  IWT.] 

Statistics  have  been  published  by  the  board  of  trade  showing  tbe  aggregate  value 
of  British  prodnctions exported  to  each  foreign  country  and  Bntish  possession  in  the 

Snorter  and  three  quarters  ended  Septembw  30.  By  comparing  the  flgares  with 
bose  for  the  corresponding  periods  of  1896,  some  notion  may  be  gathered  of  the 
alterations  whieh  have  takraplaeednring  the  present  year  in  the  distribution  of  our 
prodnctions  to  the  several  ontalde  markets.  The  first  point  to  be  noticed  is  tbe 
apportionment  of  the  exports  as  between  foreign  and  colonial  destinations.  This  is 
given  In  the  annexed  table : 

Report*  «/  Srilitk  jtroAwMM*  (n<it«  manlk*). 
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1.7. 
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tMT.  SW,  MS 
289,177,081 

•7,  BIS,  IDS 
14, 030. 013 

Ptraml. 

8TB,ra,ns 

31.  SIS,  WS 

It  Is  here  apparent  that  mneh  the  greater  part  of  the  decrease  of  exports  this  year 
has  oeonrred  in  our  trade  with  Brinsh  colonies  and  posseasions.  A  glanoe  at  the 
figares  given  Wow  reveals  the  fact  that  this  falling  off  is  more  than  aufflciently 
Bceonntod  for  by  a  large  dlmluction — not  less  than  S1Q,665,6T4 — in  shipmonta  to  India; 
and  that  to  Anatralla  aloo  the  exports  have  been  reduced  by  $1,686,635.  Aa  a,  par- 
tiol  compensation,  there  are  increases  in  some  other  directions,  particularly  one  of 
•2,154,060  in  the  south  African  trade.  The  following  table  presents  the  more 
impoituit  items  In  the  statiatica  of  the  exports  to  the  colonies  and  dependencies: 

SxparU  to  mIomjm  (Aiiw  wumilu.) 
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luoreaoat  are  olio  abown  in  tiie  caaea  of  tlie  ChaDuel  Islands,  Oibraltor,  Malta, 
and  a  few  other  ralDOt  British  possessionB.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  great 
deoream  in  tbe  exports  to  India  is  mnoh  the  most  seriniis  item  in  the  figures  before 
Hi.  It  is,  too,  relatively  greater  in  tbe  third  than  in  the  first  and  aeoond  qaarters 
of  the  year. 

In  November,  1895,  Mr.  Ghamberlaia,  British  Secretary  for  the  Col- 
onies, issued  a  dispatch  to  governors  of  colonies  with  the  object  of 
ascertaining  to  what  extent  British  goods  were  being  displaced  by  for- 
eign products  in  the  colonial  markets.  Tbe  answers  were  published  in 
a  blue  book  in  July,  1897,  and  showed  that  foreign  goods  were  captur- 
ing a  constantly  increasing  percentage  of  tbe  colonial  trade. 

Mr,  Chamberlain's  dispatch  required  the  return  only  of  those  articles 
of  which  the  total  importation  in  each  colony  was  not  less  than  $2,600. 
The  retains  are  designed  to  show  tbe  progress  of  foreign  competition 
during  the  decade  ending  in  1894,  and  the  three  years  18S4, 1^9,  and 
1894  are  taken  sis  fairly  representative  of  tbe  entire  period.  The  valne 
of  the  trade  shown  in  these  returns,  compared  with  tbe  value  of  the  total 
trade,  is  foand  to  be  as  follows : 


Gooda  in  vblcli  toreigoen  compeU. 

Total  trader 
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ExaminatioQ  of  the  tables  abows  that  the  valueof  the  imports  affected 
by  foreign  competition  (as  limited  by  Mr.  Chamberlain's  dispatch)  is  on 
the  average  38  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  into  the  colonies.  India,  it 
should  be  noted,  is  not  included  in  the  tables,  the  imports  into  that 
country  similarly  affected  representing  about  20  per  cent  of  the  total. 
The  average  valae  of  the  import  trade  of  the  colonies  for  the  three  years 
taken  to  represent  the  decade  was: 
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Prom  the  introductory  memorandum  to  the  volnme,  by  Mr.  O.  Alex- 
ander Harris,  the  following  extracts  are  taken: 

It  appears  that  the  recorded  value  of  foreign  imports  in  the  year  ISM  was  mate- 
riaUy  greater  than  the  valae  in  ISM ;  that  while  tbe  total  imports  of  the  coloniea 
inoreaaed  io  the  deeade  by  something  otbt  1  per  cent,  the  foreign  imports  inomaMd 
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,  „       „  e  than  3  per  cent,  and 

■eimi  importB  of  18  per  cent.  •  •  •  Bnt  the  reporta  reTOol  ft 
general  opmion  in  the  □oloniea  that  the  importation  of  foreign-made  good*  has 
moreoaed  in  a  mnch  larger  ratio  thnn  u  shown  hy  the  retnma,  which  notioe  only  the 

rt  of  shipment;  in  particular  linea,  the  foreigner,  in  Home  caeea,  doea  more  than 
per  cent  of  a  trade  which,  a  few  years  ago,  was  admittedly  British,  To  take 
some  of  the  leading  Instaaoes ;  In  Cape  Colony,  the  United  Btates  has  increased  its 
ttadein  carriages  and  wagonaabont  twenty  fold,  and  now  has  more  than  50  per  cent 
of  the  trade ;  in  the  Straits  Settlementa'  Germany  bag  increased  her  trade  in  hread 
null  bisouils  five  fold  in  the  period  nndor  review,  and  now  holds  some  60  per  cent; 
in  Hongkuug,  the  same  couDtrj  has  obtained  50  per  osnt  of  the  trade  in  yellow  metal; 
in  Viokiria,  the  Unlt«d  States  has  80  per  cent  of  the  trade  in  hammers:  and  to  Tas- 
mania, the  United  States  and  Germany  now  export  66|  per  cent  of  all  the  Imple- 
ments of  indnstry,  -  •  •  The  conntries  most  freqnently  mentioned  as  serionsly 
competing  with  British  goods  are  the  United  States  and  Qerman; ;  In  some  lines, 
BelKinm  in  an  equally  energetic  competitor,  hnt  her  scope  appeaTs  to  be  more  lim- 
ited. In  the  East,  the  competition  of  Japan  Is  rapidly  becoming  a  leading  featoie 
of  trade. 

Ab  to  the  caaBos  of  diaplacement  of  British  goods,  aside  from  the 
geographical  advantages  held  by  some  competitors  in  the  colonial 
markets  (the  proximity  of  the  United  States  to  the  West  Indies  and  of 
Japan  to  the  Eastern  coloaiea  being  especially  mentioned)  the  merchan- 
dise marks  act  receives  the  blame  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  increase 
in  foreign  imports.  The  obligation  to  mark  foreign  goods  with  the 
name  of  the  prodacing  conntTy,  says  Mr.  Harris,  has  mt^e  colonial  ons- 
tomers  aware  that  the  goods  were  of  foreign  and  not  of  Britash  make, 
and  they  have  began  to  order  them  direct.  Primarily,  the  diaplace- 
ment resulting  from  the  operation  of  the  act  is  apparent  rather  than 
real,  bat  when  a  colonial  merchant  goes  to  a  foreign  honse  for  a  certain 
line  of  goods  it  sares  trouble  to  order  other  goods  at  the  same  time. 
Oheapness,  however,  is  considered  the  chief  factor  in  the  displacement, 
which  in  the  case  of  imports  from  the  United  States,  says  the  Bahamas 
report,  is  combined  with  better  qaality.  The  finish  of  foreign  goods  is, 
in  many  cases,  claimed  to  be  superior. 

The  report  from  Soath  Aastralia  says  tliat  the  "get-up"  of  Qerman 
apparel  of  a  cheap  class  is  superior  to  anything  conceived  of  by  a 
British  honse.  Other  colonies  report  that  Belgian  firearms  are  better 
finished  than  English  at  the  same  price;  that  tools  and  locks  £rom  the 
United  States  have  a  better  appearance,  etc.  The  willingness  of  the 
foreign  competitor  to  suit  the  goods  to  the  market  is  also  mentioned. 
Other  conntries,  the  United  States  in  particular,  take  more  care  in 
packing,  insuring  compactness,  convenience,  security,  and  a  better 
appearance  to  the  goods  when  they  reach  their  destination.  Germany 
especially  shows  commendable  enterprise  and  persistence  in  her  endeav- 
ors to  secure  foreign  markets.  The  carious  statement  is  made  in  the 
Gape  Colony  report,  that  "where  British  producers  imitate  the  Ameri- 
can style  of  goods  which  displace  theirs,  they  are  beginning  to  regain 
the  market"    . 

Samples  of  the  competing  goods  accompanied  the  reports,  and  the 
comments  of  British  mauufactarers  after  inspecting  them  are  quoted  in 
an  appendix  to  the  introdnctory  memorandum.  Many  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  goods  were  so  poor  that  tlie  British  trade  wonld  hardly 
be  jQstafied  in  prodocing  them.  "English  maunfacturers,"  says  one, 
"do  not  consider  that  cheap  and  lower  class  goods  are  salable  to  the 
Inhabitants  of  our  colonies,  where  generally  people  can  not  afford  to 
pay  so  mnch  for  their  goods."    Other  quotations  are  in  substance: 

finch  climates  reqnire  lightness  and  Sexibflity,  points  which  English  traditions 
combat  and  condemn,  bat  of  which  the  determined  neglect  has  opened  most  of  oar 
colonial  matketa  to  the  prodnotionB  of  the  Continent  and  Ameriea. 
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The  articles  will  not  compare  with  English  goods,  but  if  bnyeTB  are  astisfled,  we 
must  olimb  down  to  the  foreign  stanitard. 

In  the  superior  class  of  t«xtil6  prodncte  we  certainl;^  hold  onr  own.  In  the  hard- 
ware linea,  more  eapeciallj  sharp^edge  tools,  the  Amerioons  talfe  the  lead. 

The  style  introduced  into  the  verj  commonest  goods  has  not  beea  aimed  at  in  this 
country,  and  I  consider  it  the  chief  advantage  which  American  mabers  have  to  offer. 

American  files  are  qaite  eqnal  to  the  majority  of  Sheffield  make,  both  in  finish  and 
regnlaritf  of  onttins,  and  in  price  a  little  lower. 

Icould  not  but  observe  the  advantage  of  American  and  Oerman  hardware  ever 
British  manufactaros,  both  in  lightness  and  finish  and  the  neatness  of  the  package, 
this  more  particularly  in  locks. 

The  maiD  general  coiiclasionB  drawn  from  tlie  returns  by  Mr.  Harris 
are: 

1.  In  the  best  classee  of  goods,  and  in  the  capacity  to  put  the  beet  possible  arti- 
cle on  a  uiaiket  which  reqoires  it,  the  British  manufacturer  (and  this  seams  gen- 
erally to  mean  the  manufacturer  from  the  United  Kingdom)  is  still  supreme. 

2.  There  are  certain  exceptions  to  this  rule,  chiefly  in  the  case  of  machinery  and 
tools  of  certain  patterns,  and  in  favor  of  the  United  States.  Yet  in  these  partioalar 
lines  the  Canadian  mannfaoturer  is  often  a  succesBful  competitor  with  those  of  the 
United  States. 

3.  A  great  portion  of  the  general  colonial  market  is  not  a  market  for  the  beet  class 
of  goods,  and  in  proportion  as  cheap  aud  finished  imitations  of  such  goods  can  be 

£ut  on  the  market  the  trade  will  go  away  to  the  producers  of  such  imitations.    This 
I  precisely  where  the  foreieu  manufacturer  is  coming  in. 

4.  There  is  some  danger  that  where  the  trade  goes  to  foreign  oompetiton  in  the 
obeap  goods  a  certain  pcoportion  of  the  better  class  of  trade  may  also  beeveatnally 
diverted. 
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ALGi^ERIA. 

The  city  of  Algiers  ia  built  at  the  foot  of  Monut  Boazareah,  on  the 
last  slopes  of  the  Ooast  Bange,  "the  Sahel." 

The  port  facing  east,  well  protected  against  all  winds  by  neighboriDg 
hills  and  breakwaters,  is  dirided  into  two  very  nneqnal  parts  by  the 
"Moledela  Saiit<;,"  The  "Darse,"  the  port  of  the  pirates  in  former 
days,  shallow,  of  small  area,  and  of  no  commercial  importance,  ia  used 
by  flsliiug  crafta  and  as  a  torpedo-boat  station.  The  remainder  of  the 
port  forms  hut  one  single  sheet  of  water,  meeting  five  different  require- 
ments:  First,  it  iaaportof  war  (although  not  officially  classed  as  aueh), 
the  minister  of  the  navy  having  ordered  that  most  of  its  sonthem  sec- 
tion should  he  left  free  for  the  use  of  war  vessels ;  second,  it  is  a  fish- 
ing port,  employing  154  crafts  manned  hy  796  hands ;  third,  it  is  a  port 
of  refuge;  fourth,  it  is  a  merchant  port^  and  as  such  ranks  among  the 
sizmost  important  of  France;  fifth^  it  is  a  port  of  Bupplies,  and  in  that 
respect  a  very  serious  competitor  with  Malta  and  Gibraltar.  It  is  also 
a  port  of  repairs,  provided  with  several  slips  and  two  dry  docks  in  df^y 
use.* 

The  three  first  requirements  (relating  to  the  navy,  to  fisheries,  and 
to  refuge)  require  a  vast  area  of  water;  the  fourth  requires  a  great 
extent  of  qnays. 

The  first  of  these  conditions  is  well  fulfilled  by  a  liquid  sorface  of 
80  hectares  (220  acres),  where  the  French  Mediterranean  squadron 
(generally  comprising  some  twenty  and  more  line-of-battle  ships, 
cruisers,  etc.)  moors  without  any  great  inconvenience  toother  shipping. 

The  fourth  re(|uirement  (relating  to  commerce)  Is  no  longer  met  by 
the  qnays,  1,280  meters  (4,115  feet)  in  length,  which  are  iutvdequate for 
the  accommodation  of  the  million  and  more  tons  now  brought  to  them, 

'The  followiug  an  th«  dimviuiona  of  tlie  ilockn: 
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a  ratio  of  about  860  tons  to  the  ruiming  meter.  This  want  of  actaal 
space  entails  tbe  creation  of  a  new  port  in  the  Bay  of  Agha,  soath  of 
the  present  harbor,  to  be  devoted  solely  to  commerce. 

The  work,  confided  to  the  French  Govemment  engineera  of  the  Fonts 
et  Chanss^es,  the  expense  falling  to  the  Obamber  of  Uommerce  of  Algiers, 
has  been  divided  into  two  parts.  Tbe  first,  aatborized  by  the  law  of 
June  25, 1897,  is  now  under  way.  The  second  is  to  be  undertaken  when 
req  aired. 

The  need  of  this  great  undertaking  sufficiently  proves  the  importance 
attained  by  the  port  of  Algiers  within  the  last  few  years.  Its  prosper- 
ity, however,  was  somewhat  checked  in  1896,  owing  to  tbe  enactment 
of  the  law  of  finance  of  December,  1895,  imposing  in  the  colony  the 
enforcement  of  tbe  law  of  1872,  relating  to  the  collection  of  the  quay 
dues,*  and  which  until  then  bad  been  restricted  to  the  mother  country. 

Prior  to  January  1, 1896,  said  taxes  were  levied  in  Algeria  on  the 
namber  of  tons  of  freight  lauded,  the  total  amount  taxed  not  to  exceed 
the  net  register  tonnage  of  the  vessel.  According  to  the  new  law,  they 
have  been  collected  on  tbe  net  tonnage  register  of  the  ship,  without 
regard  to  the  quantity  of  freight  landed.  The  difference  is  great  t  and 
the  natural  resnlt  has  been  to  exclude  many  ships  which  used  to  call 
leaving  or  taking  freight  in  quantity  inferior  to  their  net  tonnage. 

The  statistics  do  not  disclose  the  fact  that  tbe  port  has  been  much 
affected  by  the  new  state  of  t^ngs.  But  this  is  owing  to  the  large  in- ' 
crease  in  the  number  of  ships  calling  for  supplies,  and  to  which  the 
new  regulations  do  not  apply.  These  ships  naturally  entail  a  larger 
importation  of  fiiel  and  other  necessaries,  thus  compensating  the  loss 
due  to  the  abandonment  of  the  harbor  by  other  ships  that  brought 
small  quantities  of  cargoes.  Had  the  basis  of  collection  remained  un- 
changed, the  port  would  have  been  benefitted  by  the  calling  of  both 
classes  of  vessels  and  would  have  shown  a  much  more  rapid  progress. 

Another  unsatisfactory  result  of  the  measure  has  been  the  rise  in  the 
price  of  ireight,  resulting  from  lack  of  competition,  and  which  has  been 
such  as  to  greatly  hamper  the  commercial  relations  of  the  colony  with 
foreign  countries. 

It  would  seem  that  the  French  Government  has  realized  the  defect- 
iveness of  the  course  adopted,  a  bill  intended  to  remedy  the  situation 
being  before  the  French  Oharabers.  If  passfcd  as  framed,  it  will  place- 
the  business  community  of  Algiers  in  much  more  favorable  circum- 
stances, although  not  as  favorable  as  those  it  enjoyed  prior  to  1896  or 
would  enjoy  were  the  harbor  made  a  free  port. 

As  a  port  of  supplies,  Algiers  meets  all  requirements.  The  harbor  is 
safe,  water  plentiful  and  pure,  coal  abundant  and  at  reasonable  prices, 

'Twenty  oentB  per  ton  for  sliips  ft«m  coDntries  oatside  of  Europe;  10  cents  ]>ei 
tun  for  ships  from  Enropean  jiorts,  the  coast  of  Morocco,  Ceiit«,  and  Hogudor. 

t  An  example  illustrates  the  facts : 
Exprnuf  incurred  by  a  slratntr  of  1,000  tost  netregialtr  arriving  at  Algieri  from  Nea 
York  and  landing  100  l<nii  of  frti^ki. 
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and  all  other  sopplies  readily  obtainable.  These,  added  to  its  &Tor- 
able  geographical  position  (halfway  between  the  Eastern  Mediterraneaa 
countries  and  Great  Britain),  to  the  abBence  of  safe  anchorage  in  all 
weathers  at  Gibraltar,  and  to  the  exaggerated  qnarantine  precautionB 
in  force  at  Malta,  uccouiit  for  its  remarkably  rapid  development  as  a 
coaling  station  and  explain  why  the  number  of  veBsels  calling  for  no 
other  porpoBe  than  that  of  filling  their  bunkers  has  risen  from  179  in 
1S86  to  2,S35  ill  18UG  (inward  and  outward,  war  vessels  not  incladed), 
an  increase  of  aboat  I,(KHI  per  cent  in  ten  years. 

UNITED  STACKS   GOODa. 

What  share  has  the  United  States  taken  in  the  business  and  mari- 
time transactions  of  the  port  of  Algiers  t  With  regard  to  our  merchant 
navy,  the  answer  is  as  brief  as  it  is  unsatisfactory.  None.  Not  an 
article  of  American  origin  has  been  imported  into  the  colony,  in 
American  bottoms,  for  years.  It  is  difficult,  for  want  of  reliable  sta- 
tistics, to  say  what  the  imjiorts  have  been.  The  annexed  table  is  only 
an  approximate  statement,  us  it  does  not  apply  to  such  United  States 
goods  as  have  reached  Algiers  after  having  entered  France  or  any 
other  country.  The  only  reliable  llguies  relate  to  exports,  as  gathered 
from  the  records  of  this  consulate,  and  the  table  shows  that  they 
amounted  to  only  «127,310  in  189«. 

United  States  goods  ought  surely  to  make  a  much  better  showing  on 
the  Algerian  market.  Why  do  they  nott  Is  it  due  to  the  want  of 
enterprise  of  our  exporters!  Hardly;  in  enterprise  they  can  compete 
with  those  of  any  other  nation.  It  is  owing  to  their  want  of  knowledge 
regarding  the  requirements,  the  habits,  aud  the  busiuess  methods  ot 
this  colony.  The  consulate  here  is  flooded  with  catalogues  and  circa- 
lars  in  English,  Spanish,  and  even  in  German  sent  from  the  States. 
None  are  in  French,  and  yet  French  is  the  only  language  spoken  here. 
Tbey  refer  mostly  to  improved  tools  and  high  grade  machinery,  seldom 
to  agricultural  implements,  and  yet  Algeria  is  exclusively  an  agricul- 
tnral  country. 

Catalogues  and  circulars,  to  be  of  avail,  should  meet  the  wants  of 
the  population  to  which  they  are  sent,  and  they  should  at  least  be 
print«4l  in  the  language  of  the  country  whose  custom  they  solicit. 
Even  such  as  these  are  far  less  efficient  in  promoting  trade  than  good 
traveling  agents  possessing  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  wants  and  of  the 
language  of  the  community.  One  good  agent  is  worth  tons  of  printed 
matter  in  this  respect.  The  time  has  passed  when  the  mannfacturer 
had  only  to  wait,  quietly  seated  at  his  desk,  for  the  calling  customer. 
Competition  baa  turned  the  tables,  and  now  the  customer  quietly 
waits  for  offers  to  be  made  to  htm  by  the  manufacturer.  Those  who 
have  not  changed  their  old  ways  of  doing  business  more  than  run  the 
risk  of  being  supplanted  by  those  who  have  adopted  methods  to  suit 
the  times.  If  our  exporters  wish  to  develop  their  business  relations 
with  this  country,  they  mast  send  able  commercial  travelers,  and  not 
useless  and  anintclligible  catalogues  and  circulars;  useless,  because 
they  do  not  refer  to  articles  needed,  and  unintelligible,  generally, 
because  they  are  not  written  in  the  language  of  the  people. 

I  annex  tabular  statements,  intended  to  illustrate  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  port  of  Algiers  during  the  last  fifteen  years  and  to  show  its 
present  importance. 

Ohas.  T.  Gebllet,  ContuL 

Algiebs,  December  33,  1897. 
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BRITISH  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

The  history  of  Soatli  Africa  during  the  last  few  years  ia  a,  fascinat- 
ing study.  As  the  politics  and  trade  of  the  conutry  appear  to  be 
inextricably  interwoven,  problems  of  a  uiiiqne  nature  eiisue,  in  the 
solution  of  which  the  manufacturers  and  exporters  of  the  United  States 
cau  hardly  fnil  to  be  deeply  interested. 

It  is  well  known  throughout  the  world  that  Sooth  Africa  has  for 
some  time  been  enjoying  au  era  of  almost  unparalleled  prosperity,  a 
large  measure  of  which  the  people  have  been  favored  with  who  dwell 
in  that  interesting  region,  known  hereabouts  as  "up  north."  The  term 
"South  Africa,"  as  1  make  use  of  it  in  this  report,  will  be  understood 
to  mean  the  entire  tract  of  country  south  of  the  eighteenth  parallel, 
including  Natal,  tlie  Orange  Free  State,  the  South  African  Bepublio, 
more  familiarly  known  as  the  "Transvaal,"  and  the  rich  section  adja- 
cent to  the  latter  now  being  fast  develoi>ed  and  called  "Rhodesia," 
after  one  of  Oape  Town's  prominent  citizens  (Cecil  Khodes),  who  has 
had  so  much  to  do  with  opening  it  up  to  civilization. 

There  is  necessarily  a  close  connection  between  the  north  and  the 
south,  Of,  those  terms  are  here  anderRt4>o<l.  In  a  political  sense,  the 
whole  of  the  rich  and  magnificent  country  south  of  the  Zambesi  Eiver 
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is  (Irawiog  into  the  bonds  of  a  closer  and  more  friendly  auion,  aad  our 
American  business  men  engaged  iu  the  export  trade,  in  order  to  properly 
guard  their  iDterests  iu  the  realms  of  commerce,  sboald  keep  fully 
informed  of  the  rapid  political  changes  and  social  developmenta  going 
on  in  that  comparatively  new  part  of  the  world. 

lUHIGRATION. 

In  a  remarkable  m&nner,  one  period  of  South  African  history  ter- 
minateu  and  another  commences  with  the  famous  "Jameson  raid," 
which  startled  this  part  of  the  world  at  the  beginning  of  1896.  In 
the  early  days  of  that  year,  there  were  many  persons  both  here  and 
abroad  who  believed  that  the  invasion  of  a  friendly  State  would  put 
an  end  to  the  period  of  extraordinary  prosperity  which  had  signalized 
South  Africa  as  the  country  where  fortunes  were  made  with  wonderful 
rapidity;  it  was  thought  by  many  that  confidence  bad  been  shattered, 
that  trade  was  consequently  ruined;  and  that  immigranta  would  steer 
clear  of  a  country  apparently  so  prolific  of  trouble  to  life  and  property. 
Oandor  compels  the  admiBsioii  that  at  the  time  the  facts  seemed  U> 
point  to  such  a  conclusion. 

But  what  do  we  now  find  f  Instead  of  immigration  falling  off  during 
the  three  months  immediately  following  the  "raid" — January,  Feb- 
ruary, and  March  of  189&^— there  was  an  increase  of  some  60  per  cent 
in  the  number  of  people  coming  to  the  different  South  African  colonies 
from  other  lands,  over  the  arrivals  during  the  corresponding  three 
months  of  the  preceding  year.  Whether  this  resulted  from  the  adven- 
turons  inHtincte  of  these  newcomers  or  from  business  inducements  and 
the  prospect  or  hope  of  bettering  their  reBpective  conditions  is  a 
matter  of  conjecture,  but  the  fact  remains. 

During  tliose  months,  ail  the  vessels  from  Australia  brought  hundreds 
of  hardy  colonists,  while  the  passenger  trafiic  to  that  country  and  to 
^ev  Zealand  was  for  the  time  virtually  suspended.  This  rush  to  the 
southern  portion  of  the  African  continent  continued  almost  unabated 
until  the  political  troubles  of  last  year,  which,  in  their  effect,  were 
regarded  by  some  as  more  retrogressive  than  those  following  the 
"Jameson  raid"  a  year  before.  To  offset  the  falhng  off  in  last  year's 
bnsinesH,  during  the  past  six  months  confidence  has  to  a  great  extent 
been  restored  throughout  the  entire  country,  and  large  and  gratifying 
tmde  returns  are  shown  for  the  half  year. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  immigration  to  South  Africa,  I  will 
state  that  I  have  ascertained  from  the  n-turns  issued  by  the  Cape  Gov- 
ernment, which  maybe  taken  as  absolutely  correct,  that  27,047  adult 
passengers  arrived  by  sea  during  tlie  yeai- 1895,  and  this  was  consid- 
ered an  extraordinary  number;  but  in  1896,  there  was  the  still  larger 
number  of  38,669,  of  whom  31,602  were  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  of  the  residue  were  from  the  United 
States,  as  all,  or  nearly  all,  from  our  country  come  by  way  of  Eng- 
land, but  I  am  satisfied  the  percentage  waB  quite  a  high  one.  In 
this  connection,  I  will  further  state  that  the  colonial  census  returns 
give  no  details  later  than  those  of  1891,  when  the  whole  population  of 
Cape  Colony  was  found  to  be  956,485,  of  whom  only  336,938  were 
whites,  and  it  is  almost  solely  to  these  and  to  those  of  the  same 
class  who  have  added  themselves  to  the  ijopulation  since  that  year,  that 
the  exporters  must  look  for  the  development  or  enlargement  of  their 
trade.  These  figures  do  not,  however,  include  the  province  of  Griqua- 
land  West,  annexed  to  Gape  Colony  in  1880,  it  having  a  popnlation  of 
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83,375,  of  whom  29,670  are  whites.  The  fact  is  that  South  Africa's 
present  census  would  show,  if  taken,  that  the  number  of  its  inhabitants 
is  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  this  condition  of  things  gives 
some  idea  of  the  future  possibilities  of  United  States  trade  in  this  vast 
country. 

COHMBROB. 

The  declared  value  of  the  goods  or  merchandise  imported  into  this 
colony  in  the  year  1S95  was  £13,285,005  ($64,650,000),  but  in  1896, 
It  increased  to  the  marvelous  figures  of  £25,500,000  (« 121,095,000). 
When  we  examine  the  statistics  to  see  how  this  money  was  spent  and 
to  what  countries  it  weut,  the  figures  become  even  more  interest- 
ing. The  official  returns  show  that  £16,429,705  ($79,944,000)  went  to 
Great  Britain.  Following  the  mother  country,  the  two  leading  com- 
petitors for  South  African  trade  are  the  United  States  and  Germany. 
The  figures  before  ns  go  back  to  1891.  In  that  year,  the  imports  into 
South  Africa  from  the  United  States  amounted  to  only  £431,400 
($2,099,000);  so  it  will  be  seen  to  what  an  extraordinary  degree  the 
trade  between  the  two  countries  has  grown  during  the  last  six  years. 
In  1892,  these  figures  dropped  to  £418,126  ($2,034,000),  but  in  the  year 
following,  there  was  a  remarkable  jump  in  the  right  direction,  and  the 
figures  stood  at  £602,025  ($2,929,000).  In  the  next  year,  1894,  the 
increase  was  but  a  moderate  one,  hardly  in  proportion  to  the  growth 
in  population,  the  imports  from  the  United  States  standin;^  at  £632,618 
($3,078,000).  Then  came  two  years  of  udususiI  prosperity.  Affairs  in 
South  Africa  had  settled  themselves,  and  the  miad  of  the  British  pub- 
lic had  been  especially  drawn  toward  this  far-away  colony  ae  a  possible 
home  for  many  who  were  living  in  overcrowded  English  communities. 
In  1895,  the  imports  into  the  colony  from  our  country  had  risen  to  the 
gratifying  value  of  £1,294,413  ($6,271,000),  but  in  the  following  year, 
1896,  there  was  the  most  extraordinary  rise  of  all,  the  figures  being 
£2,887,210  ($14,031,840)  as  the  declared  value  of  the  goods  and  manu- 
factures coming  from  the  United  States. 

Alongside  these  figures,  it  is  interesting  to  place  those  of  the  imports 
from  Germauy,  America's  greatest  competitor  for  South  African  b:ade, 
and  they  may  be  studied  with  profit  by  the  exporter  who  desires  to 
keep  his  finger  on  the  pulse  of  the  world's  commerce.  There  was  a 
time  when  German  importations  in  many  branches  of  trade  practically 
held  the  field  against  all  comers.  The  South  African  prejudice  was  all 
in  favor  of  things  "made  in  Germany."  But  within  thelast  year,  there 
has  been  a  wonderful  change  with  regard  to  importations  from  that 
country.  It  would  appear  that  colonial  merchants  will  not  purchase 
German  goods  if  they  are  able  to  procure  them  from  England  or  the 
United  States  at  the  same  price.  Notwithstanding  this,  German  trade 
has  made  rapid  strides  during  the  last  six  years,  although  during  the 
last  twelve  months  or  more,  its  increase  has  been  materially  checked, 
to  the  consequent  advantage  of  English  and  American  shippers.  The 
foct  remains,  however,  that  German  commerce  has  largely  increased 
from  year  to  year  since  1891.  The  figures  taken  year  by  year  are  an 
interesting  accompaniment  to  those  which  show  the  size  and  growth 
of  America's  trade  with  South  Africa  during  the  space  of  time  under 
consideration.  The  imports  from  Germany  into  this  country  in  1891 
amounted  in  value  to  the  sum  of  £173,690  ($845,000) ;  In  1892,  £231,172 
($1,134,000);  in  1893,  £295,480  ($1,437,000).  In  the  following  year, 
1894,  there  was  an  exceptional  increase.  They  jumped  to  £498,768 
($2,427,000),  and  this  high  tide  was  more  than  mainlined  until  the 
end  of  the  year  1895,  when  thefignreH  had  risen  to  £828,617  ($4,032,000). 
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Then  oame  Gennany's  "  fat  year,"  1896.  The  valae  of  the  imports  from 
that  country  increfised  considerably,  bat  tbey  did  not  maintain  any- 
thing like  au  eqnal  proportion  to  the  Bliipments  of  the  United  States, 
the  flgnres  for  the  year  being  £1,264,537  ($6,173,000). 

A  comparison  of  these  statistics  will  reveal  at  a  glance  that  it  is  an 
encouraging  fact  that  tlie  United  States  has  altogether  outpaced  its  old 
rirals  in  the  field,  and  it  is  safe  to  predict  tliat  thin  advance  will  con- 
tinue in  the  interests  of  American  exporters, 

mPOBTB  PBOM  THE  ,irNITED  STATES. 

Ooing  further  into  details,  the  following  table,  compiled  from  the 
colonial  government's  returns,  shows  the  nature  and  value  of  the 
imports  received  from  the  United  States  daring  the  years  1896  and  1896 : 
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The  remarkable  development  of  trade  between  South  Africa  and  the 
United  States  is  indicated  farther  by  the  shipping  statistics,  which  show 
ui  increase  in  the  laHt  two  years  of  at  least  50  per  cent  in  the  ship- 
ments of  the  various  articles  of  commerce  that  the  merchants  here 
order  from  American  manufacturers  and  dealers,  and  it  can  be  safely 
predicted  that,  at  the  end  of  the  current  year,  there  will  be  a  stdl  more 
marked  increase  in  such  trafSc.  A  line  of  steamers  running  at  regular 
intervals  is  now  connecting  the  two  countries,  and  they  are  packed 
with  goods  as  they  arrive  from  month  to  month. 


There  is  an  important  factor  which  will  have  a  momentous  inflnence 
on  exports  fh>m  the  United  States  to  this  part  of  the  world,  in  the 
recent  passing  by  the  Cape  Parliament  of   an  act  to  amend  Uia 
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"OuBtomB  Union  Tariff  Bates"  of  1889,  adopted  by  the  GoTernmente 
of  Oape  Colony  and  the  Orange  Free  State.  Exporters  will  need  to 
examine  carelblly  this  new  tariff  list,  which  went  into  force  on  the  first 
day  of  the  present  month.  In  consequence  of  the  rednction  in  many  of 
the  customs  rates,  the  taxpayers  of  the  colony  will  be  relieved  to  the 
extent  of  between  £400,000  (*1,946,000)  and  £500,000  («2,433,000)  a 
year,  as  there  will  be  that  amoant  leas  collected  in  cnstoms  daes  on 
imports  than  before  the  rates  were  lowered.  I  believe  this  lessening 
of  tbe  tariff  charges  will  have  a  greater  and  more  favorable  effect  upon 
United  States  trade  with  this  enterprising  colony,  timn  upon  that  of 
any  other  country.  I  will  refer  to  a  few  of  the  imports  which  will  be 
affected  by  tbe  new  rates: 

During  the  la«t  year  or  two,  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the 
exportation  of  bottled  beer  A-om  the  United  States  to  this  country,  and 
tbis  sort  of  traffic  will  probably  keep  on  increasing,  as  tbe  revised  tariff 
does  not  affect  it  materially,  the  former  duty  of  Is.  6d.  (36  cents)  per 
imperial  gallon  on  all  strength  exceeding  2  per  cent  proof  spirit  being 
maintained.  Three  farthings  (1^  cents]  per  pound  duty  has  been  taken 
off  coffee,  and  4d.  (8  cents)  per  pound  off'  tea.  The  most  important 
reduction  is  in  the  case  of  kerosene  or  paraffin  oil,  as  it  is  called  here, 
in  which  a  large  and  increasing  trade  is  done  with  the  United  States. 
Under  the  former  tariff,  there  was  a  duty  of  Is.  (24  cents)  per  im})erial 
gallon,  but  this  has  been  reduced  to  3d.  (6  cents)  per  gallon,  which  can 
not  fail  to  give  a  new  impetus  to  an  already  flourishing  industry.  Tbe 
retail  price  of  "The  Light  of  the  Age"  brand,  150°,  was,  under  the 
former  tariff,  17b,  fid.  (|4,25)  in  Cape  Town,  but  this  now  drops,  in  con- 
Beqnence  of  the  new  rates,  to  the  compnratively  moderate  price  of 
lOs.  6d.  (t2.5d]  per  case.  This  important  re<laction,  in  couneetiou  with 
tbe  t&Gt  that  wood  and  coal  for  fuel  purposes  aie  sold  at  almost  pro- 
hibitive prices,  will  in  all  probability  revolutionize  the  trade,  so  far  as 
this  colony  and  the  Orange  Free  State  are  concerned,  in  kerosene  oil 
and  oil  stoves  imported  into  those  sections  from  the  United  States.  The 
costliness  of  fuel  in  Cape  Town  and  vicinity  is  evidenced  by  tbe  fact 
that  tbe  retail  price  of  coal  there  is  38.  (72  cents)  per  100  pounds,  and 
coke  is  only  (id,  (12  cents)  per  100  pounds  cheaper. 

Oil  springs  have  been  struck  in  different  places  in  South  Africa,  but 
the  oil  obtained  is  so  crude  and  of  so  undesirable  a  quality  that  the 
people  of  this  couutry  will  be  obliged  to  look  to  the  United  States  for 
their  supplies  of  kerosene  for  many  years  to  come,  and  I  do  not  see 
why  the  recent  reduction  in  the  duty  thereon  will  not  cause  the  amount 
to  be  exported  from  our  country  to  these  colonies  during  the  next  twelve 
months  to  be  at  least  double  the  quantity  sent  here  during  the  past 
year.  To  make  up  for  the  deticiency  in  the  customs  revenue  caused  by 
lowering  the  duty  on  oil,  the  Government  has  put  an  increased  duty  on 
tobacco  of  2b.  per  pound,  the  new  rate  being  4s.  (97  cents)  per  pound. 
There  is  a  4s.  per  pound  duty  on  cigarettes,  nearly  all  of  which  come 
from  America,  and  retailers  ttiroughont  the  two  colonies,  I  have  learne<l, 
have  already  increased  the  price  of  small  packages  of  ten  by  a  penny 
(2  cents). 

Another  important  matter,  and  one  which  greatly  concerns  American 
trade,  is  the  abolition  of  the  duty  on  agricultural  implements  and 
machinery,  in  which  there  is  a  very  large  traffic  with  America.  Hith- 
erto, there  bas  been  a  very  excessive  duty  of  £10  ($48)  levied  on  each 
£100  worth  of  machinery.  The  United  States  is  preeminently  in  the 
foreground  as  to  exports  of  iron  implements  and  macbiuery,  in  the 
purchase  of  which  a  vast  sum  of  money  goes  out  of  this  South  African 
country  every  year. 
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In  one  important  respect,  the  nev  tariff  is  disappointing  to  many  of 
the  householders  of  Cape  Colony;  it  provides  no  redaction  in  the  dnty 
on  imported  breadstuff's  and  frozen  or  canned  meats.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  remind  American  e:xporters  of  the  extensive  trade  here  and  in 
the  Transvaal  and  other  portious  of  South  Africa  in  canned  meats,  as 
the  United  States  almost  holds  a  monopoly  of  that  important  traffic. 
The  former  daty  of  2d.  (4  cents)  per  pound  remains,  bat  as  long  as 
the  terrible  "rinderpest"  is  raging,  with  no  signs  of  abatement,  among 
the  cattle  of  Sonth  A&ica,  it  would  look  as  if  the  people  of  the  entire 
conntry  south  of  the  Zambesi  would  be  dependent  on  beef  supplies 
from  other  lands  before  very  long.  As  it  is,  their  present  supply  of 
meat  is  iitsafflcient  in  qaantity,  indifferent  in  quality,  and  escessively 
high  in.price.  If  no  change  for  the  better  comes  soon,  the  people  will 
have  to  fall  back  apon  American  canned  meats  or  fh>zen  meats  front 
Australia,  and  it  seems  very  likely  that  there  will  soon  be  a  much 
larger  quantity  of  this  sort  of  food  imported  into  this  conntry  than 
formerly. 

At  present,  the  cheapest  brands  of  United  States  canned  beef  are  sold 
in  Cape  Town  at  9d.  (18  cents)  per  pound.  Chipped  beef  s£lls  for  Is.  3d. 
(30  cents)  per  ponnd.  For  meats  pnt  np  in  this  form,  Sonth  Africa 
seat  £40,83»  ($198,000)  to  America  last  year. 

FBEIGHT   BATBS. 

A  glance  at  the  shipping  freight  rates  shows  the  great  advantage 
American  exporters  have  over  those  in  England  and  Germany.  The 
freight  from  the  United  States  to  Cape  Town  is :  First  class,  fine  goods, 
35s.  (C8.50)  per  ton ;  second  class,  fine  goods,  25s.  ($6);  third  class, 
rough  goods,  22s.  6d.  ($5.46);  fourtli  class,  rough  goods,  iTs.  fid.  ($4.25). 
The  rates  from  Germany  to  Delagoa  Bay  are :  First  class,  60e.  ($12.15) ; 
second  class,  40s.  ($9.72) ;  third  class,  378.  Od.  ($9.11) ;  fourth  class,  358. 
($8.50).  The  freight  from  England  ia:  Firstclass,  55s.  ($13.36);  second 
class,  42s.  6d.  ($10.12);  third  class,  3os.  ($8.50);  and  fourth  class, 
328.  6d.  ($7.78). 

The  facts  which  I  have  briefly  given  will,  I  believe,  convince  our 
American  merchants  and  manufacturers  that  the  import  trade  of  South 
Africa  is  rapidly  increasing  in  importance,  and  that  they  can  secure  a 
considerable  portion  of  it  by  "  hustling  for  it,"  as  that  expressive  collo- 
quialiem  is  understood  in  the  United  States. 

Fkakk  W.  Bobebts,  Consul. 

Cape  Town,  July  7, 1897. 
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Anivalt  and  iapartum  of  Am«rioa%  jutielt  at  Cope  Towit,  Port  Elbiab«tk,  Em*  Londoit, 
and  Dnrhan  for  lie  ytar  eaM  Jane  SO,  1897. 
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Frank  W.  Roberts,  Omrtl. 


EGYPT. 

In  compliance  with  inatractions  per  Department  of  State  circalar  of 
Au^Bt  10, 1697, 1  beg  to  eubmit  berevith  comparatiTe  statement  of 
merchandise  exported  fi-om  and  imported  to  the  three  principal  ports 
of  this  conntry,  and  a  special  statement  of  the  shipments  of  cotton  to 
varioQS  countries  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1897.  Cotton  is  the 
most  valuable  export  of  the  country,  the  next  important  being  sugar 
cane,  which,  although  iu  its  infancy,  is  advancing  steadily  with  the 
development  of  the  country  and  is  a  very  valuable  crop. 

Bice  and  OQiona  are  largely  produced  and  consumed  in  the  coaotry. 
Oat  of  6,982,936  kilograms  (15,275,638  pounds)  of  the  former  exported 
iu  the  firot  six  months  of  this  year  6,196,688  kilograms  were  shipped 
to  Turkey. 

Egypt  practically  has  no  maunfatstories,  and  there  is  bnt  small  de- 
mand for  Uoited  States  goods.  The  latter,  however,  can  be  increased, 
I  b^ere,  with  proper  energy.  I  have  endeavored  to  prove  this  by  my 
own  exertions,  which  have  met  satisfoctory  results.  The  natives  are 
very  slow  to  take  up  new  improvements  in  machlDery,  agrloaltnral 
implements,  etc.  Common  labor  is  so  cheap  (about  an  average  of  25 
cents  per  diem]  and  their  prcyudices  so  strong  that  they  prefar  bo  con- 
tinue from  year  to  year  in  the  footsteps  of  their  fothers  and  grand- 
fathers, rattier  than  to  save  themselves  toil  by  adopting  new  methods 
and  modem  improvements.  In  addition,  the  requirements  of  the 
masses  are  very  slight;  they  live  on  coarse  bread,  nee,  beans,  onions, 
and,  when  near  the  seacoast,  ^h.  The  food  costs  per  capita  about 
10  cents  (2  piasters)  per  diem.  Also,  owing  to  the  mild  climate,  their 
cotton  dress  is  very  liebt  and  cheap,  aud  both  men  and  women  gen- 
erally go  barefooted  uironghout  the  year,  thns  creating  bat  little 
demand  for  wearing  apparu  and  for  boots  and  shoes. 
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Export*  o/merehandiae  toprintipitl  omntriet  during  Jirtt  half  of  f tart  1897  and  1896. 
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Floor  is  the  principal  article  of  importation.  For  the  flrat  six 
months  of  this  year,  37,718,401  kilograms  (83,144,086  poimda)  have  been 
imported,  of  wMcb  30,822,173  kilograms,  of  the  value  of  j6196^1 
($970,000),  came  from  France  and  Algiers. 
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I  Bend  you  by  this  mail  a  copy  of  regnlations  and  cliarges  of  the  port 
of  Alexaudria,*  under  separate  cover. 

Bthelbeet  Watts, 
Acting  Agent  and  Consul- Oeneral. 
Caibo,  October  11,  1897. 

tular  offiem  i*  Egypt 
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'The  ohaT((ee  for  the  port  of  AlexaDdria  ara  aa  follows: 

MediUmaean  light  dnee:  Veeaela  from  1  to  600  toiia,  2}  oenta  per  too;  800  tons 
and  QpwBrd,  1^  oents ;  5  per  cent  discount'ia  given  for  regnlar  postal  stenmets. 

Ked  Sea  light  dues:  From  1  to  800  tons,  ^  aenta;  gOO  tons  and  upward,  3i  oenta. 
The  aain«  diwoant  »•  ahove  la  granted  to  Tegular  postal  ateainers. 
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GERMAN  EAST  AFRICA. 

OoDBoI  Stepbao,  of  Aonaberg,  GermaDy,  ander  dat«  of  September  30, 
1897,  sends  the  following  report  on  the  commercial  condition  of  G^man 
East  Africa : 


The  German  Colonial  Journal  ^ives  a  very  valuable  list  of  articles 
imported  iuto  the  German  East  African  colonies,  with  a  view  of  calling 
the  attention  of  the  German  exporters  to  this  market.  A  large  part  of 
the  trade  is  at  present  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  which  the  Journal 
thinks  conid  be  done  equally  as  well  by  the  Germans  if  they  would  pay 
more  attention  to  their  own  colonies.  The  Unit«d  States,  too,  has  a 
fair  share  of  this  East  African  trade,  bnt  a  large  part  of  it  is  done 
through  English  commisBiou  boases.  It  seems  to  me  that  our  trade 
with  East  Africa  should  not  only  be  increased  but  that  It  shonld  also 
be  done  directly  instead  of  tbrpugh  English  firms.  The  field  is  a  large 
one,  and  the  country  is  new.  It  therefore  deserves  the  full  attention 
of  our  exporting  manufactarers.  Even  the  smallest  order  should  not 
be  ignored.  A  9100  order  this  year  may  mean  oue  for  $100,000  ia  five 
years.  The  country  is  capable  of  great  development.  The  most  bene- 
ficial commerce,  says  Sir  Richard  Torrena,  is  that  carried  on  between  a 
country  possessing  manufacturing  superiority  and  a  new  conntry  pos- 
seasitig  extensive  tracts  of  fertile  and  unoccupied  land. 

In  the  following  list,  I  have  omitted  those  articles  which  are  not  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States,  such  as  Venetian  beads,  pearls,  dates,  etc, 
and  could  not  be  handled  with  advantage  by  American  houses. 

The  fbreign  values,  weights,  and  measures  used  in  the  following  are : 
1  franzella  equals  35  pounds  English ;  1  djisla  equals  360  pounds 
English ;  1  korja  equals  ^0  pieces ;  1  rupee  of  16  annas  eqn^s  18J 
cents  (about). 

Oottou,  "  pampa,"  comiug  exclusively  from  India,  annaal  import  about 
40,000  pounds  English,  valued  at  3,500  rupees  ($1,880),  is  used  chiefly 
for  the  manufacture  of  mattresses.  The  price  on  the  coast  for  cleaned 
cotton  is  from  5  to  10  rupees  {92.iO~ti.85),  and  for  waste  cotton  1  to  2 
rupees  (48-97  cents).  Cotton  culture  has  lately  been  introduced  in  the 
colony,  and  the  samples  taken  to  the  Hambnrg  market  by  the  German 
East  African  Company  proved  to  be  very  satisfactory  and  brought 
good  prices.  The  cost  of  production  is,  however,  too  high,  owing  to 
high  wages.  From  Lamu,  where  the  production  of  cotton  rests  exclu- 
sively in  the  hands  of  the  natives,  large  quantities  of  cotton  axe  said 
to  be  exported  annnally  to  Zanzibar  and  India. 

UHbleached  cotton  stuffs. — 1.  Gray  sheetings,  plain  weave,  serve  as 
clothing  for  those  inhabitants  who  live  at  a  distance  from  the  coast; 
they  are  imported  in  large  quantities. 

(n)  "Amerikano  assili,"  36  inches  by  30  yards,  and  27  inches  by  .'W 
yards,  comes  chiefly  from  North  America  and  is  shipped  to  Zanzibar  on 
sailing  vessels.  Coast  price  is  5  to  5j  rupees  ($2.4o-$2,65)  per  piece; 
annual  import  about  200,000  pounds,  valued  at  122,000  rupees  ($59,170). 

(ft)  "Amerikano  gamti,"  an  imitation  of  "Amerikano  assili,"  of  infe- 
rior quality,  having  different  lengths  and  breadths,  comes  exclusively 
from  India,  and  is  marketed  by  the  respective  factories  as  Colaba,  Ori- 
ental, Mazagaon,  Standard,  Alliance,  etc.  Prices  vary  according  to 
quality  and  size,  averaging,  however,  one-half  rupee  (24  cents)  to  the 
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ponnd.  It  is  introdaced  In  large  qfantitiee,  especially  into  Bagamoyo, 
whence  it  enters  the  interior  aa  a  medium  of  exchange  for  ivory. 

(e)  "Amerikauo  aleiti,"  of  inferior  qnality  and  various  sizes,  is  chiefly 
mannfactored  in  England;  average  price  from  9  to  10  annas  (30  cents) 
a  poand. 

2.  Gray  drills,  twilled  weave,  38  inches  by  40  yards. 

(a)  "Mardaff  aSBlIi,"  comes  exclusively  from  the  United  States  by 
sailing  vessels  to  Zanzibar.  It  is  chiefly  atilizetl  for  the  manofacture 
of  dhow  sails  and  tents.  Cost  price  9^  to  lU  rnpees  (t4.60-|4.S5)  a 
piece,  a  bale  containing  fifteen  pieces. 

(6)  ''  Mardnfi'  gamti,"  cheap  qnality,  made  in  India,  is  chiefly  need  for 
clothing.     Price  7  to  7^  rupees  ($3.4ti-$3.65)  per  piece. 

{c)  "Mardnff  uleiti,"  mannfactnred  in  England,  is  nsed  for  boat  sails 
and  clothing.    Price  8  to  8^  rupees  ($3.{H>~44,14}  a  piece. 

Half  bleached  white  stuffi,  35  to  36  inches  by  36  yards. — 1.  Satin,  plada 
weave,  serving  for  clothing;  "satin  uleiti"  comes  from  England,  "saiia 
gamti"  from  Bombay.     Price  per  pound  about  8  to  9  annas  (25-27  cents). 

2.  Gray  shirtings,  plain  weave,  used  for  clothing  in  breadtheof  30  to 
64  inches  and  lengths  of  37  J  to  38  J  yards,  is  manufactured  iu  Manchester 
and  imported  under  the  name  of  "ulayiti"  (Snaheli),  longcloth  ( EogliBh), 
"nanfcalak"  (Hindoo).  Price  about  10  annas  (30  cents)  a  pound,  a  bale 
havingflfty  pieces. 

3.  Gray  corded  scarfs,  "schuka  uleiti,"  60  to  52  inches  by  3J  to  3^ 
yards,  and  25  to  26  inches  by  fl^  to  7  yards,  plain  weave,  strongly  fin- 
ished, hemmed  with  cords  and  fringed  at  the  ends,  is  imported  fi^m 
England  in  packages  of  from  two  to  ten  pieces  eacti,  of  which  the  broad 
pieces  are  used  for  bed  sbeols,  the  others  for  loin  cloths. 

Bleached  vhite  cotton  stuffs. — 1.  White  shirtings,  plain  weave,  and 
weU  finished,  in  breadths  of  28  to  60  inches — principally  31  inches — 
and  in  lengths  of  40  yards,  are  need  chiefly  tor  the  manafacture  of 
shirts,  '^kanzu,"  and  appear  in  the  trade  under  the  name  of  "bafta" 
(Suaheli),  "basto"  (Hindoo),  and  especially  under  the  label  of  "bafta 
faraaza  Ko.  600."  Price  about  4}  to  6  mpees  (t2.16-(2.40)  a  piece. 
The  very  low  grades,  "bafta  dondo,"  price  3J  to  4  rupees  (♦l.65-|l.95) 
a  piece,  are  used  as  shrouds.  They  come  from  England,  rarely  from 
America  and  Holland.  Nainsook,  mnslin,  schagornati,  dora,  plain  and 
patterned  and  not  finished  weaves,  28  to  40  inches  by  20  yards,  find  a 
market  only  iu  smaller  quantities  for  shirts  for  the  natives.  Price  1  to 
8  rupees  (48  ceQtB-93.!)0)  a  piece.  They  come  from  England  via 
Bombay. 

2.  White  drills,  twilled  weave,  and  finished,  called  mardnff,  20  to  27 
inches  by  40  yards,  serve  almost  exclosively  for  suits  for  the  Europeans: 
imported  irom  England  and  America.  Price  11  to  18  mpees  (96.30- 
t8.70)  a  piece. 

Plain  dyed  ootton  stuffs. — 1.  Dark  bine  dyed  stuffs,  *'kaniki,"  plain 
weave,  strongly  finished,  in  breadths  of  from  31  to  60  inches  and  lengths 
of  7 j  to  8  yards,  are  imported  in  large  quantities  frvm  India,  where 
they  are  made  from  English  longcloth.  Of  one  piece  of  longcloth,  40 
inches  wi(lc,  weighing  7  to  8  pounds,  are  made  five  pieces  of  kaniki. 
Price  per  korja  (20  pieces)  18  to  20  rnpeeH  (|8.70~t9.70).  This  cloth 
is  laid  iu  five  folds  to  the  width,  anri,  owing  to  this,  is  called  by  the 
natives  "kaniki  kunjo  tano." 

Forty-three  and  45  inches  wide:  made  of  one  piece  of  longcloth,  of  8 
to  9  pounds,  laid  iu  six  folds,  "kaniki  konjo  sitta;"  price  22  to  27 
nix>eeB  (tl0,60-tl3)  per  korja. 
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Fifty  inches:  from  a  9  to  7  pound  longoloth,  B«ven  folds;  price  27 
to  30  rapees  ($13-$  14.50). 

Fifty-four  and  60  inches:  from  10  to  11  pound  longcloth,  in  eight  folds; 
the  length  in  these  pieces  is  not  8  bnt  i  yards,  and  for  this  reason  forty 
to  forty-two  pieces  are  counted  to  the  korja.  Price  30  to  36  rapeea  a 
korja  ($U,50-J17.40  per  twenty  pieces). 

Similar  goods,  although  of  a  better  grade,  are  imported  from  England 
and  Holland,  and  are  sold  particularly  in  the  following  sizes:  85  to  36 
inches  by  73  to  8  yards,  17  to  18  rupees  ($8.24-$8.73)  a  Itorja  (twenty 
pieces))  40  to  41  inches  by  7J  to  8  yards,  20  to  21  rupees  {»9.70-4l0.t8) 
a  koija;  44  to  46  inches  by  7lto  8  yards,  21  to  22  rapees  (910.  l^t  10.60) 
a  korja;  52  to  54  inches  by  7g  to  8  yards,  22  to  25  rupees  (910.6O~|12) 
a  korja. 

Originally  indigo  was  used  for  dyeing  these  staffs,  but  now  the  work 
is  done  with  cheap  substitutes. 

The  annual  importation  of  kaniki,  which  is  need  as  clothing  for  the 
natives  of  the  interior,  amounts  to  about  700,000  pounds,  at  a  value  of 
606,000  rupees  ($203,900)  of  which  not  qait«  2  per  cent  is  of  European 
manufacture. 

Dark  blue  muslin,  "ukeia,"  30  to  32  inches  by  10  yards,  used  in  small 
quantities  as  head  gear  for  the  women,  comes  from  England.  Pricey 
26  rapees  ($12)  per  korja. 

2.  Bed-dyed  cotton  stuffs,  "bendera"(8naheli),  "madrassi"  (Hindoo), 
chiefly  as  twilled  thin  weave,  26  to  28  inches  by  24  yards,  are  used  in 
considerable  quantities  forclothing.  Prodoct  of  Switzerland,  Holland, 
and  England.  Tarkcy  red  was  formerly  used  as  a  medinm  for  dyeing 
these  cloths,  bnt  aniline  has  now  almost  supplanted  this.  Price  3  to  4 
rupees  ($1.45-$1.95)  a  piece. 

3.  Brown-dyed  cotton  cloths,  "  hodrung,"  plain  weave,  mostly  28  to 
32  inches  by  8  yards,  bat  also  in  pieces  of  40  yards,  are  exclusively 
imported  firom  England,  via  Hamharg,  and  used  for  shirts  for  the 
natives.  Price,  IJ  to  2  rupees  (70-96  centfl)  a  piece  of  8  yards.  The 
original  goods,  manufactured  in  Arabia,  washable  and  of  better  qual- 
ity, ranging  at  4  to  10  rupees  ($1.95-14.85)  per  length,  are  worn  only 
by  the  weil-todo  Arabs,  and  have  lately  been  almost  crowded  out  by 
the  European  product. 

4.  Sbawls,  "kauga,"  plain  and  twilled  weave,  48  to  52  inches  by  70 
to  80  inches,  are  made  chiefly  in  black  and  dark  blue,  "  kanga  kaniki," 
but  also  in  other  colors.  Some  have  fringes  at  the  ends.  Manufactured 
in  Holland.  Price,  12  to  20  rupees  per  korja  (95.82-$9.70  per  twenty 
pieces.)  - 

PrinU. — 1.  Calicos,  "shitl,"  plain  weave,  26  to  28  inches  by  24  yards, 
printed  in  one  or  more  colors — especially  red  and  black — have  found 
during  the  last  few  years  but  little  sale,  whereas  ten  years  ago  they 
formed  an  important  item.  They  are  used  as  clothing  by  the  inhabit- 
ants.   Price,  3  to  8  rupees  ($1.46-$3.88)  a  piece. 

2.  Iiesso,  plain  weave,  about  23  inches  by  21  yards,  comes  in  pieces  of 
twelve  sheets,  white  and  red,  also  white.  Red,  rose,  and  green  are  also 
used,  but  much  less  than  in  former  years,  and  only  in  insignificant  quan- 
tities. It  serves  as  clothing  for  the  natives,  who  sew  together,  six 
pieces  in  the  shape  of  a  shawl.  Price,  1  to  IJ  rupees  ($0.48^0.60)  per 
dozen.    Made  in  Holland  and  England. 

3.  Shawls,  malabari,  kanga,  and  kissutos,  chiefly  plain,  but  also 
twilled  and  pattern  weave^  50  to  52  inches  by  70  to  72  inches,  come  in 
pieces  of  5  shawls  each,  printed  in  one  or  two  colors.  Ordinarily  the 
colors  are  a  white  background,  with  black,  brown,  or  red,  also  red  back- 
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groond  with  roee  and  white.  Frequently  fiishion  dictates  other  color 
combiaatioDS.  The patCems change  constaotly  from  large  to  amall,  then 
to  dowers  or  geometrical  designs,  and  sometimes  repreaentationa  of  ani- 
mals, especially  pairots,  become  popular.  These  shawls  are  very 
popnlar  among  the  native  women.  The  annual  import  is  about  230,000 
pounds,  at  a  value  of  350,000  rupees  (|tl60,00(>}. 

"Malabari"  is  the  uame  given  to  those  shawls  which  have  a  hard, 
glossy  finish,  kanga  those  without,  while  kissuto  is  the  appellation  for 
aclass  of  patterns  which  resemble  each  other,  and  which  couBlst  of  a 
black  backgroaiid  with  white  and  red  objects.  The  malabari,  kanga, 
and  the  principal  part  of  the  kissutos  are  made  in  Holland,  Germany, 
and  England,  and  a  small  part  of  the  inferior  quality  of  kissutos, 
printed  in  India  on  English-made  goods,  finds  a  market.  The  price  of 
the  European  product  fiuctnates  from  14  to  20  rupees  (I6.SO-.49.70)  per 
korja.  The  stronger  Bindoo  goods,  which  are  broader,  receive  16  to 
20  rapees  (»7.76-«9.70). 

Colored  cloths. — 1.  Loin  cloths,  with  black  borders,  "schedder  gamti" 
(Hindoo),  "schnka  gamti"  (suaheli),  plain  weave,  ending  in  ^ages, 
at  either  edge  a  black  border  1  to  2  inches  broad,  are  brought  from 
India  in  breadths  of  35  to  60  inches  and  about  2  yards  length.  Two 
pieces  are  asually  connected  through  the  ftinges.  The  better  goods 
have  at  the  ends  an  interwoven  colored  stripe.  Prices:  40  inches 
broad,  1  yards  long,  6  to  7  rapees  (t2.d0-t3.40)  per  korja  (tweuty 
pieces);  42  inches  broad,  4  yards  long,  7  to  8  rupees  {|3.40-t3.88)  per 
korja;  45  inches  broad,  4  yards  long,  8  to  0  rupees  (i3.8S-t4.35)  per 
korja;  60  inches  broad,  4  yards  long,  d  to  10  rapees  (t4.35-(4.8d)  per 
korja. 

Similar  goods  of  better  qaality  and  finish  are  bronght  from  England, 
called  "scJhedder  oleiti,"  the  usual  widths  being  35  to  36  inches,  44  to 
46  inches,  and  48  to  50  inches,  the  lengths  of  2  to  2^  yards  infiuencing 
the  prices,  which  range  from  7  to  12  rupees  (^3.40-95.80)  per  korja. 

2.  Loin  cloths  of  gray  shirtings,  with  borders,  "  kikoi,"  plain  weave, 
have  at  either  edge  a  single  or  multicolored  border,  of  plain  or  twilled 
weave,  IJ  to  8  inches  wide.  Usual  widths  are  35  to  36  inches,  39  to  40 
inches,  and  44  to  45  inches;  length  of  pieces  23  to  25  yards,  each  piece 
being  in  twelve  divisions,  connected  with  fHnges,  and  the  more  expen- 
sive grades  having  a  colored  cross  border  at  each  end.  Each  division 
re^esents  one  apron. 

The  European  products,  "kikoi  nlaia,"  are  made  in  England  and 
Holland.    Price  4  to  9  rupees  (tl,95-|4.3o)  per  piece  of  twelve  lengths. 

3.  Colored  aprons,  "kunguru,"  plain  weave,  ending  in  fringes,  chiefiy 
with  two-colored  patterns  and  a  4  to  5-inch  border,  are  used  by  the 
natives  as  clothing  in  breadths  of  45  to  50  incheu'and  in  lengths  of  80 
to  108  inches.  Especially  popular  is  a  pattern  of  bine  and  wliit«  checks 
and  white  checks  with  red  borders.  Product  of  Holland  and  England. 
Prices  vary  according  to  quality  and  size  from  8  to  30  rupees  ($3,88- 
f  14.60)  per  koi^. 

4.  Muscat  aprons,  "kissua,"  plain  weave,  are  in  different  qualities  and 
sizes,  in  breadths  from  18  to  20  inches  and  lengths  from  70  to  120 
inches,  partly  cotton  and  partly  silk;  two  pieces  are  sewed  together 
lengthwise,  Uie  ground  being  usually  two  or  tricolored.  The  colored 
border  is  fi^eqaently  of  silk  interwoven  with  gold  threads.  There  are  a 
nomberofpatternswhich  have  long  been  popular,  particnlarly  Debaaui, 
Siweki,  Kariati,  Bendera,  Jawa,  Kitambi  moto,  Kehani,  Ismaili,  Schater- 
b^  BnrrL  Snbaia,  Barwazi. 

The  goods  are  osed  partly  as  torbans, "  kilemba,"  and  aprouB, "  kikoi," 
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aud  partly  aB  shawls  by  the  well-to-do  inhabitants — Arabs  and  chiefe 
of  the  interior.  Ori^nally,  Muscat  supplied  most  of  these  goods,  and 
the  best  qualities  are  still  procured  there,  but  India — Surat  and  Outch — 
furnishes  considerable  quantities  of  the  more  inferior  kinds.  England, 
Holland,  and  Switzerland  produce  imitations  of  these  goods  in  two 
grades,  19  to  20  by  75  to  80  inches  and  35  to  38  inches  by  '2i  yards,  of 
wUch  each  piece  has  twelve  aprons;  bat  these  have  but  inconsiderable 
sale.  The  range  of  prices  of  these  Muscat  cloths  varies  according  to 
quality  and  size,  the  European  products  receiving  10  to  20  rupees  per 
torja  (t4.85-|9,70  per  twenty  pieces).  The  Hindoo  goods,  for  which  the 
raw  material  is  brought  &om  England,  sell  at  10  to  60  rupeea  ($4.85-t29) 
a  korja,  while  the  genuine  Muscat  products,  which  are  hand  made, 
receive  5  to  100  rupees  ($2.40-(l48.50)  apiece. 

The  annual  import  of  Muscat  cloths,  including  silks  and  imltationa, 
amounts  to  10,000  pounds,  at  a  value  of  30,000  rupees  (914,500),  and 
that  of  cloths,  exclusive  of  silks,  to  about  140,000  pounds,  at  a  value 
of  176,000  rupees  ((85,400). 

Knitted  cotton  (too^s,— -Shirts,  fiannel,  almost  entirely  raw  and 
bleached  white,  one-colored,  manufactures  of  inferior  qnality,  in 
lengths  of  24  to  36  inches,  come  from  England  and  Germany,  India 
having  recently  introdnced  strong  plain  goods  for  the  uBe  of  the 
natives  of  the  interior,  the  market  being  on  the  increase.  Prices 
range  from  6  to  16  rupees  (92.40-$7.25)  a  dozen. 

Woolen  goods. — 1.  Wool  yarn,  "  usi  ya  sufB,"  from  Germany,  ia  uti- 
lized in  various  colors  for  head  gear  by  the  coast  inhabitants. 

2.  Bed  caps,  "cofla  mecuudo,"  are  sold  in  large  qaantities  in  l^os.  2 
and  6.  Recently  black  aud  white  caps  have  also  appeared  on  the 
market.  Made  in  Bohemia.  Price  3  to  7  rupees  (tl.4^-t3.40)  a  dozen. 
The  Sudaueae,  Turks,  Arabs,  and  particularly  the  Askari  of  the 
colonial  guards,  wear  tarbooshes,  "  oofia  kiturki,"  high,  stiff',  red  caps, 
with  silken  tassels,  whic^  are  also  imported  from  Bohemia  via  Egypt. 
Price,  1  to  3  rupees  (t0.4S-$1.45)  apiece.  Total  annual  import  is 
about  10,000  ponndH,  valued  at  25,000  rupees  ($12,100). 

3.  Cloth,  "  joch,"  is  marketed  only  in  small  quantities  for  the  caftans 
of  the  well-to-do  Arabs  and  coast  inhabitants,  an  inferior  grade,  60  to 
54  inches  wide,  one  colored,  black  being  mostly  used.  Made  iu  Oei*- 
many. 

Mi»oellaneoua  goods. — Biscuits  are  popular  among  the  wealthier 
natives  along  the  coast,  the  principal  grades  marketed  being  as  follows : 

(a)  American, "  biscuits  soda,"  in  square  tins  of  4, 6, 8,  and  10  pounds. 
Price,  2  to  5  rupees  («0.97-|2.40). 

{b)  German,  "  biscuits  tamu,"  goods  of  small  value,  in  sqnare  tins  of 
1  to  2  pounds.    Price,  ^  to  1  rupee  {»0.24-«0.48). 

(c)  English,  similar  goods,  in  round  tins  of  2  pounds,  at  a  value  of  1 
rupee.  Besides  these,  a  better  qnality,  intended  for  the  European 
residents,  is  imported  from  England. 

Butter,  boiled  or  strained,  "  samli,"  is  popular  among  the  Hindoos, 
Arabs,  and  welltodo  negroes.  Product  of  India,  Arabia,  and  the 
Somali  coast.  Price,  16  to  22  rupees  per  franzella  ($6.75-tl0.60  per  35 
pounds).  The  annual  import  represents  a  value  of  about  10,000  rupees 
($4,850).  In  localities  under  German  ])rotection,  especially  Tauga  and 
Fangani,  samli  was  formerly  manu&tctured  in  considerable  quantities, 
but  the  esistenoe  of  murrain  in  these  parts  has,  in  late  years,  consid- 
erably diminished  its  production. 

Oement,  "  udongo  niaia,"  used  in  building  the  stone  residences  of  tbe 
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resident  Earopeanft  and  Hindooc,  comes  from  England  and  Qermaoy. 
Price,  12  to  13  nipeon  ($5.8()-$(i.30)  a  barrel  of  iW)  pounds.  Annaal 
imports,  900,000  ponnds;  value,  30,000  rupees  (tlljAOO). 

Paints,  "raugi,"  are  imported  aniiDally  at  a  weight  of  80,000  pounds, 
valued  at  27,000  rupees  (|13,100),  from  OermaDy  and  England.  The 
natives  ose  especially  the  cheaper  lead  colors  for  painting  tbeir  dbows 
and  dwellings.  Price  per  barrel  of  28  pounds,  2^  to  3  rupees  {$1.20- 
»1.46). . 

Spices  of  vanouB  kinds  come  from  India  for  use  of  the  resident  Hin- 
doos and  the  natives.  Yearly  consumption  160,000  ponnds,  equal  to 
30,000  rnpees  in  valne  (414,600). 

Glassware,  lamp  cylinders  of  various  shapes,  come  principally  from 
Oermany,  some  also  from  Belgium. 

Building  woods  are  brought  iVom  iCforway  by  sailing  vessels  directly, 
and  partly  by  steamer  via  Hamburg,  at  a  total  value  of  41,000  rn{iees 
annually  (910,900).  Besides,  India  furnishes  teakwood  annually,  at  a 
value  of  about  13,000  rupees  (t6,300).  The  import  of  wooden  wares, 
such  as  furnitare,  etc.,  from  Germany  represents  an  annnat  value  of 
17,000  rnpees  ($8,250);  that  from  India  33,00<»  rupees  («16,9.iO). 

Potatoes,  "  viasi,"  come  from  France,  raroly  from  Germany,  in  chests 
of  50  pounds.    Price,  4  to  6  rupees  (•1.9.5-*2.00)  per  cheat. 

Stearin  candles,  "DiBchma,"are  brought  from  Prance,  Belgium,  and 
some  from  Germany,  in  boxes  containing  26  pound  packages,  the  boxes 
being  sold  at  5  to  6  rupees  ($2.40-^2.90)  each. 

Wheat  floor,  "anga,"  comes  from  Bombay  and  Trieste  in  consider- 
able quantities,  packed  in  8a<Tks  of  2U0  ponnds  each  and  barrels  of  100 
fellograms  (220. 4ti  pounds).  Prices  for  the  Hindoo  article  are  13  to  15 
rnpees  ($6,30-17.25)  a  sack,  and  of  the  Austro- Hungarian  25  to  30 
rupees  ($12-$14.50)  pet'  barrel  or  sack.  The  annual  imiiorts  amount  to 
about  1,550,000  pounds,  valued  at  106,000  rupees  ($51,400),  of  wbicb 
nearly  90  per  cent  is  Hindoo. 

Metals  and  metal  wares. — Rolled  iron  is  marketed  in  rods  of  two 
sizes — ^  by  13  inches,  *'schii ma  uleiti,"  price  lA  to  1  rupee  and  10  annas 
per  franzella  ($0.72-$0.78  per  35  pounas);  and  g  by  I3  inches,  "schuma 
manuari,"  price  1|  to  2  rupees  ($ii.84-$0.H7)  per  franzella,  and  comes 
from  Germany  and  Belgium ;  more  rarely  from  England. 

Swedish  malleable  iron,  "schuma  swissi,"  is  also  furnished  in  two 
sizes,  ^  by  2  inches,  and  f  by  1 J  inches.  Price,  3J  to  4  rnpera  ($1.80-$  1.96) 
per  franzella. 

Iron  bars,  "  schnma  mowringo,"  are  nsed  for  various  purposes,  par- 
ticularly window  grates,  in  diameters  of  |  to  1^  inches.  Imported 
from  Germany. 

Steel,  "  pna,"  is  imported  in  small  quantities,  in  barrels  of  112  pounds 
as  half-inch  square  rods,  from  Germany  aita  En^and;  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  tools  and  farming  implements.  Price,  5  rupees  per 
f^nzella  ($2.40  per  35  pounds). 

The  annual  Importation  of  steel  and  iron  in  blocks,  mils,  rods,  and 
pipes  amounts  to  about  1,000,000  pounds,  equal  to  a  value  of  73,O0H 
rnpees  ($36,400). 

Iron  hoes,  "jembe,"  are  nsed  in  heart-shaped  forms  with  a  long 
handle,  the  weight  of  each  hoe  tieing  1}  pounds.  Made  in  Germany  and 
England,    Price,  20  rnpees  ($9.70)  per  100  hoes. 

Galvanized  iron,  "  bati  meupe,"  is  imported  from  England  in  plates 
of  20  by  28  inches,  which  weigh  2  pounds. 

Oorragated  galvanized  iron,  "  bati  ya  banda,"  is  gaining  popularity 
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for  roofiDg  paiposes,  particularly  the  sizes  of  S-iach  profile  by  8  to  26 
inches  breadth,  in  lengtha  of  6  and  8  feet,  which  are  brought  Itom 
England,  and  more  rarely  Germany.  Price,  3}  to  4  rupees  per  fran- 
zella.  The  annual  import  of  this  article  amounts  to  11,000  poauds  and 
represents  a  value  of  44,000  rupees  ($21,450), 

Tin  pails,  "  udov,"  10  to  14  inches  high,  &om  Germany.  Price,  6  to 
12  rupees  (¥2.4O-$5.80)  per  dozen. 

Iron  wire,  "nsi  ya  ctiuma,"  So,  6,  in  barrels  of  300  and  500  poaads. 
Price,  3  to  4  rupees  {Jl.46-$1,95)  per  franzella. 

Copper  wire,  "  usi  ya  schaba  mekundo,"  No.  6,  in  barrels  of  60  rolls 
at  5  pounds  each,  18  to  21  rupees  ($8.73-410.18;^  per  franzella.  No  3U, 
packed  likewise,  24  to  25  rupees  per  firauzella  (Oll'60-$12.10  per  35 
pounds). 

Brass  wire,  "  usi  ya  schaba  meupe,"  Nob.  5  and  6, 15  to  16  rupees 
($7.25-$7.75);  No.  30,  20  rupees  ($9.70)  per  franzella. 

The  entire  import  of  wire  is  exclusively  from  Germauy,  The  goods 
are  w^l  polished  aud  are  used  as  bracelets.  The  total  amount  of  iron 
wire  imported  each  year  is  about  25,000  pounds,  valued  at  3,700  rupees 
($1,790);  that  of  copper  and  bra^a  wire  48,000  pounds,  at  a  value  of 
24j000  mpees  ($11,650). 

Butcher  knives, "  vissu,"  are  sold  in  sizes  of  5  to  12  inches,  especially 
6  to  7  inches,  with  bone,  ebony,  and  boxwood  handles.  The  better 
qualities  are  from  England  and  the  inferior  ones  from  Germany.  Price, 
li  to  0  rupees  ($0.60-$2,90)  per  dozen. 

Razors,  "  wembe,"  of  very  iufeiior  quality,  come  from  Germauy;  bet- 
ter grades  from  England. 

Pocket  knives,  "vissu  ya  knpata,"  chiefly  with  wood  handles,  more 
rarely  with  bone  and  horn  handles,  are  also  marketed  from  Germany. 

Wrought  nails,  "mismari,"  square,  with  broad  head,  iu  sines  of  2  to8 
inches,  are  utilized  particularly  iu  building  dhows.  Manufactured  iu 
Belgium,  India,  and  Zanzibar.  The  latter  are  especially  strong,  being 
made  from  Swedish  iron.  Price  for  Belgian  nails,  4  lapees  ($1.93); 
Hindoo,  5  rupeeu  ($2.40],  and  Zanzibar,  7  to  10  rupees  ($3.40-$4.85)  per 
frauzella. 

Wire  nails,  "  mismari  ya  usi,"  round,  are  nsed  but  little,  owing  to  the 
extreme  barduess  of  the  native  woods.    Imported  from  Germauy. 

Enameled  tinware,  kitchen  ut^isils,  are  constantly  increasing  iu  sales. 
Im))Orted  from  Germauy  and  Belgium;  annual  import  about  100,000 
pounds,  equal  to  a  value  of  60,000  rupees  ($24,000). 

Petroleum,  "mafnta  ulaia,"  is  imported  iu  crates  of  two  cans,  each 
coutainlug  5  gallons  and  weighing  65  pounds,  from  America  and  rarely 
fromliussia.  Pricesrangelrom3^to5rupees($1.80-$2.40)acrate,  The 
Russian  product  averages  one-half  rupee  (24  cents)  lower,  owing  to  its 
inferior  quality.  The  auuual  import  amounts  to  about  1,812,000  pounds, 
equal  to  a  value  of  120.000  rupees  ($58,000). 

Rice,  "mchele,"  is  brought  from  India  via  Bombay  in  sacks  contain- 
ing 165  pounds  each.  Price  per  sack,  about  10  rupees  ($4.85).  The 
quantities  of  import  are  iuflaenced  greatly  by  the  famiue  which  fjie- 
quently  prevails  iu  India.    They  have  been  as  follows: 
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The  export  of  rice  ftxnn  the  colon;  was : 
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In  many  districts  of  the  colony,  especially  In  tlie  fertile  Ba&dji  baaiii, 
large  qaantiticB  of  rice  are  grown.  The  Jiatives,  however,  can  hardly 
be  induced  to  raise  more  than  is  necessary  for  their  own  ase.  With  a 
eystematic  cnltivation  the  rice  production  coold  be  iocreased  consid- 
erably and  be  made  proAtsble. 

Salt,  "  Bcbamwi,"  broaf^ht  loosely  in  dhov  loads  &om  India  and  Ara- 
bia, is  put  into  sacks  and  sold  at  3  to  5  mpees  ($1.45-12.4:0]  per  djislaof 
600  poonds.  For  the  resident  EaropeanB  table  salt  is  bronght  in  bot- 
tles or  packagea-iii  small  qoaiititiefl  fh)nt  England.  Price  per  dozen 
bottles,  G  rupees  (12.90).  Total  annoal  import,  6,300,000,  valued  at 
46,000  rupees  ($22,400.) 

Empty  jute  bags,  "  gnnia  tnpu,''22  to  28  by  40  to  45  inches,  used  for 
packing  export  articles,  come  from  Bombay  to  theamountof  11,000  rupees 
($6,330)  annuaUy.    Price,  20  to  25  rupees  ($9.70-$12.10)  per  100  sacks. 

Umbrellas  and  parasols,  "  mavuUe,"  are  brought  in  large  quautities 
from  Ohina  via  Bombay,  under  the  name  of  Singapore  umbrellas,  in 
cases  containing  150  each.  Price,  9  to  10  rupees  ($4.36-14.85)  per  dozen. 
A  better  class  of  goods  is  bronght  &om  Frauce  at  15  to  20  rupees 
($7.25-#9.70)  per  dozen. 

Soap,  "sabunii^ia  an  important  article  of  trade,  of  which  three  kinds 
are  marketed : 

Tar  soap,  "sabnui  amerikano,"  of  brown  color,  in  cases  of  10  pounds 
each,  containing  12  bars,  comes  by  sailing  vessels  exclusively  iVoin 
Nortn  America  via  Zanzibar.  Of  late  England,  too,  has  begun  to 
introduce  tar  soap,  which,  however,  is  of  an  inferior  quality.  Price, 
30  rupees  ($14.60)  for  twenty  cases  of  American  soap  and  20  to  2^ 
rupees  ($9.70-$10.60)  for  twenty  cases  of  English  soap. 

Eschweger  soap,  "sabuui  mkuba,"  containing  large  quautities  of  fat. 
and  marbled  blue  and  red,  comes  from  Germany  iu  cases  of  about  24 
pounds  each.    Price,  85  to  90  rupees  ($41.20-$43.60)  per  twenty  cases. 

Palm  nut  oil  soap,  "sabuni  ndogo,"  an  inferior  blue  and  white  mar- 
bled product,  is  imported  from  Germany  in  cases  of  about  18  pounds 
and  sold  at  35  to  40  rupees  ($16.90-$  19.50)  per  twenty  cases. 

Besides  these,  other  cheap  grades  are  sold  in  small  quantities.  Of  late 
afewtrialshipments  from  the  Seychelles  wereimported,  which  were  found 
to  be  reasonable  in  price.  They  are  marketed  in  bales,  "kandas,"  of  20 
pounds,  each  containing  6  bars,  at  a  price  of  2^  rupees  (99  cents). 

Toilet  soap  comes  from  Germany,  England,  and  AoBtria,  but  only  in 
small  quantities. 

The  total  imports  of  soap  amount  annually  to  about  730,000  pounds, 
or  86,000  rupees  ($41,710). 

Earthenware. — Plates,  rice  plates,  dishes,  cups,  and  mugs  painted 
vith  bright-colored  pictures  or  stripes,  are  imported  in  large  quantities 
from  Austria,  England,  and  ptuiicniatly  Gemany.  Prices  per  dozen 
for  rice  plates  range  as  follows: 

la  inch«t  In  diameter 6  =«3.9C 

10  inchet  in  diameter 4J=  2.20 

8  inches  in  diameter 3i=  1.70 

8  ioDhM  in  diameter S  =  l.*6 
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Real  Chinese  porcelain  ib  purchased  in  small  qaantities  bnly  by  the 
EaropeaD  residents  from  Hindoo  merchants  in  Bombay.  The  total 
annual  imports  of  porcelain  and  earthenvate  repreaent  a  value  of  abont 
30,000  rupees  ($14,500). 

Tobacco,  "tambaku,"  finds  an  increasing  market  for  the  manofactare 
of  cigarettes.    The  exclusive  demand  is  for  two  kinds  of  birda-eye  cut, 

Bisinghope,  "tambaku  kali,"  in  packages  of  100  grams  (ISJouDcea), 
comes  from  Holland;  "So.  1,  price  per  case  coutaining  550  packages, 
100  to  108  rupees  (|48.50-$62.40) ;  Ko.  2,  price  per  case  containing  600 
packages,  boxed  hundredwise,  60  to  70  nipees  ($29-134). 

Elephantn  tobacco, "  tanbaku  baridi,"  in  one-fourth  pound  tins,  comes 
frx)m  Virginia,  but  is  imported  via  England.  One  case  contains  400 
tins  and  costs  400  nipees  ($195). 

Ultramarine,  "blu,"  is  imported  from  Germany  and  Belginm  in  cases 
containing  each  112  1-ponnd  packages.  Price  x>er  case,  33  to  37  rupees 
($15.90-$17.90).  Annual  import,  28,000  pounds,  equal  to  900  rupees 
($436). 

8vgar,  "snckari,"  of  which  is  marketed — 

Granulated  sugar,  "snckari  iuschanga,"  in  sacks  of  100  kilograms 
(220.46  pounds).    Price  per  franzella  (35  pounds),  4J  rupees  ($2.20). 

Loaf  sugar,  "suokari  mnarra,"  in  cases  of  100  kilogram^  each  loaf 
weighing  about  2  kilograms  (4.4  pounds).  Price  per  loa^  1^  rupees 
(72  cents). 

Out  sugar,  "  snckari  wipande,"  in  cases  of  100  kilograms,  containing 
5-kilogram  (II  pound)  boxes,  sold  at  2  rupees  (9?  cents)  each,  coming 
from  Germany,  Austria,  and  France. 

Preferably,  the  natives  use  refined  and  raw  cane  sugar,  which  comes  in 
large  quantities  from  Maurltins,  India,  the  Oomores,  and  Madagascar; 
price  per  fraozella,  4J  to  6  rupees  ($2.20-$2,40).  However,  of  iate  the 
European  sugar  has  entered  into  formidable  competition  with  the  com- 
paratively expensive  cane  sugar,  which  is  made  possible  by  the  export 
bounties  of  the  European  sugar-producing  countries.  The  annual  sugar 
imports  amount  to  about  633,000  pounds,  or  85,000  rupees  ($41,200). 

^atcAeAj'^wibiriti,"  come  packed  in  cases  containing  6  tiu  boxes  of  8} 
gross  each,  making  50  gross  to  the  case.  They  are  imported  chiefly  from 
Hweden,  but  also  from  Germany,  Only  the  better  qualities  find  a  mar- 
ket readily.  Of  late  Japanis  offering  hercheap  matohesj  prioe,l  to  1| 
rupees  (48-60  cents)  per  gross. 

Provi«iona, — Thegoods  imported  for  resident  Europeanscouslstmostly 
of  provisions,  of  vbich  the  following  may  be  particularly  mentioned : 

Beer,  "bier,"  is  imported  from  Germany  in  large  quantities.  The 
Franciscan  brew,  of  Munich,  a  dark,  heavy  beer,  and  made  especially 
for  the  tropics,  and  the  FUscner,  or  similar  light  kinds,  are  especially 
desired.  The  annual  import  is  about  709,000  pounds,  valued  at  144,000 
rupees  ($69,9.50).  Price  per  case  of  the  heavier  beers,  such  as  Francis- 
can, Pschorr,  etc,  each  containing  48  bottles,  equal  to  36  liters,  about 
30  rupees  ($U.SO).  The  lighter  beers,  Pilsener,  etc.,  23  rupees  ($11.15) 
per  case. 

Conserved  meats  and  fish,  the  annual  import  of  which  amounts  to 
about  100,000  rupees  ($48,500),  come  from  Germany,  England,  and 
America. 

Fruit  preserves,  especially  from  the  Bhine  and  Mexico,  are  imported 
to  the  amount  of  about  30,000  rupees  f$14,500}  per  annum. 

Mineral  waters,  "m^i  uleia,"  especially  Hartiter  Saurbrunnen,  were 
formerly  imported  iu  large  quantities,  bnt  are  now  replaced  to  a  large 
extent  by  soda  water  m^le  in  the  colony. 
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Spintnona  liqnora,  especially  cognac,  of  vorions  qnalities,  come  fW>m 
Germauy,  England,  and  Fraace,tothe  amount  of  100,000 rupee8(H8,600) 
per  ftDDam. 

Still  vines,  **  divai,"  are  imported  chiefly  from  Germany,  in  qnantities 
representing  an  annual  valae  of  1(!0,000  mpeea  ($77,600).  Cheaper 
qualities  also  come  from  France  and  Italy. 

Cbampagoe,  "  84:Iiampan,^  come»  chiefly  from  France — the  Farre 
Inbel — bat  also  from  Gwmany;  annaal  valae  aboat  70,000  rupees 
(»34,000). 


LIBERIA. 

I  have  tbi>  honor  in  fiabmittinjr  tliifl  nnnual  report  to  tranHmft  here- 
with commercial  statisticH  of  the  conmterce  of  Liberia.  1  have  been 
able  to  obtain  these,  thoagh  very  imperfect,  after  a  struggle  of  over  a 
year.  They  reveal  the  hidden  secret  of  Liberia's  commercial  progress 
or  iionprogresa  since  1883.  They  clearly  demonstrate  that  the  trs^e  of 
Liberia  was  never  so  prosperoas  as  when  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  United 
StAtes  merchants,  and  that  if  the  latter  would  share  in  the  profits  of 
the  trade,  they  must  enter  the  fleld.  Holland  leads  the  Uuited  States 
in  imports  because  there  is  a  direct  line  of  steamers  between  Liberia 
and  Holland,  while  no  United  States  steamers  or  tra4ling  vessels  tonch 
any  ]>ort  of  Liberia;  and  further,  Holland  has  her  agents  on  the  ground. 

Germany  leads  England,  thongh  her  steamers  have  entered  these 
ports  since  those  of  England.  Now  two  steamers  touch  at  Liberia  from 
Hamburg,  America  could  easily  hold  the  place  now  held  by  Germany, 
as  Unit^  States  goods  and  wares  are  preferred  to  any  other.  Xiite- 
tenths  of  the  civilized  people  are  American  by  birth  or  descent.  The 
imports  of  Liberia  are  a  little  over  a  half  million.  There  are  no  rail- 
roads and  no  mines  developed  in  the  liepnblic.  Coffee  and  ginger,  the 
chief  products,  have  declined  greatly  in  price  since  the  last  report, 
lieoce  the  great  decrease  in  the  value  of  aggregated  exports.  The  qoan- 
tity  has  increased.  About  3,000,000  pounds  were  exported  between 
June  30, 1895,  and  June  30,  l^ii.  With  the  decline  in  price,  an  aggre- 
gate of  about  3,080,000  pounds  of  coffee  is  shown  to  have  been  exported 
from  JnneSO,  1896,  to  June  30, 1897.  Hubber  again  takes  its  place  among 
the  list  of  exports.  Palm  oil  and  palm  kernels  have  declined  in  quan- 
tity. Fiber  is  on  the  increase.  Camwood  has  greatly  declined  as  an 
export. 

it  is  almost  impossible  to  procnre  any  definite  statistics,  as  there  is 
no  printed  data.    I  submit  the  following  figures: 
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Value  of  esporit  (Uotand  /or  tJu  UniUd  Stattt  at  Monrovia  durinp  the  JUoal  year  ended 
June  SO,  1837. 

Liberian  coffee: 

Beptembet  30,  1896 91,750.00 

December  31, 1898 1,114.46 

MftrchSl,  18»7 B93.12 

JnnaSO,  1897 1,126.00 

Total 4,582.58 


ValHe  ofexporlt  declared  for  the  United  Slatee  at  Cape  Coatt  Cattle/or  the  gaarter  ended 
Deeember  SI,  1896. 

Pftlraoil »U,233.68 

Specie ..- 60,000.00 

cWet 24.00 

Total _ 74,357.68 


MADAGASCAR. 

la  the  dinpatch  accompsDyint;  the  annual  report  called  for  by  olrcular 
of  Angoflt  10,  1897,  Consul  Wetter  speaks  of  the  dlfllcnlty  of  obtain- 
ing statistics,  and  aays  that  tl>e  fact  that  France,  in  spite  of  fovoring 
tariff^  does  not  hare  control  of  the  trade  (except  in  GoTernment  and 
official  supplies),  is  being  kept  out  of  sight  as  much  as  possible.  A 
very  large  proportion,  cootinaes  Consul  Wetter,  of  the  rubber,  rofla^ 
hides,  and  wax  shipped  irom  here  by  French  steamers  is  actually  billed 
for  London,  but,  going  through  Marseilles,  Bordeaux,  or  Havre,  is  cred- 
ited to  France.  All  exports  to  the  United  States  are  shipped  either 
via  Marseilles  or  i^ondon,  and  are  credited  to  France  or  England. 
Again,  three-fonrths  of  the  rubber  going  from  Fort  Dauphin  to  England 
is  billed  "Option  of  Hambnrg,''  and  was  actually  lionght  and  shipped 
by  Qerman  enterprise  and  does  ultimately  go  on  to  Hamburg,  Ger- 
many, although  credited  to  England. 

The  report  is  as  follows: 

IMPORTS  AND   EXPORTS. 

Contrary  to  expectations  and  notwithstanding  the  stagnation  noticft- 
able  in  everything  but  American  cottons  and  food  and  drink  staples, 
which  latter  have  been  quite  active,  the  last  six  months  of  the  calendar 
year  1896  show  an  even  more  unprecedented  increase  in  the  trade  of 
this  port  than  was  noticeable  daring  the  first  six  months  of  the  same 
year.  That  is,  the  imports  for  said  period  were  $1, 008,100.01,  and  the 
exports  171.502.17,  or  a  gross  volume  of  $1,079,602.18  against  $886,116.67 
during  the  first  sis  months,  or  an  increase  of  $193,486.61,  and  this  dur- 
ing a  time  of  such  great  business  stagnation  that  even  to  day,  outside 
of  food  and  drink  staples,  the  trade  in  American  cottons  is  the  only 
one  showing  any  activity.  This  anomaly  is  further  accentuate<l  by  the 
continued  decrease  in  exports,  the  last  six  months  of  1896  only  show- 
ing an  export  trade  of  $81,970.47,  or  $74,824.77  less  than  daring  the  first 
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half  of  tbe  year,  and  11,231.53  \<^h  than  dotitig  tba  same  period  of 
1895;  and  althongb  the  calendar  year  of  189(i  does  Bhow  an  increase 
over  that  of  181(5  of  t45,2(M,(i7  in  exports,  yet  the  volume  of  exports 
from  Tamatave  has  not  yet  been  restored  to  its  pristine  and  normt^ 
antebellum  condition.  The  following  tublcK  will  exhibit  the  details  of 
the  exports  dnring  the  year  1896,  as  also  the  gross  valae  of  and  duties 
on  the  imitort  and  export  trade  of  Madagascar  during  the  same  period. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  island,  the  trade  of  the  ports  oa 
both  the  east  and  west  coasts  is  statistically  given,  and  atthongh  these 
tables  are  not  absolately  correct,  they  are  sufficiently  so  to  warrant 
intelligent  examination: 

Stlum  of  dzporli  aJ  Tamatart  durins  eai«ndar  yaar  1896. 
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.    ForthaniHKV.  *]!  (E«>iU  of  Fni 


J,  luB  admialatrMlaii,  or  tht  hm  of  loeid 
irlgin  have  b»an  Bdmlttod  duty  frsd  ainca 


Fnneh  ftuietlDnwli 
SCjptMubar  Zl,  IBM. 

■Id  Willi*  buluoea.  soodi  >rUr  dseUntlan  wtn  gtvao  bwa  aBtry  either  u  a  matter  «f  petaonal 
IkTOrtUuD  or  murtee;  -,  hence,  dntlea  actoall;  reoelTad  do  not  amoaDt  to  10  per  oent  un  tbe  grata 
nHHUt  deoUrad. 

France,  the  United  States,  Eoelaad,  Germaoy,  Spaio,  Italy,  Greece, 
BoBSJa,  Norway,  t^wedea,  Denmark,  SwitzerlaDd,Aastnn,  Egypt,  India, 
China,  Japan,  Zanzibar,  Uanritius,  and  U^unioa  were  the  countries  of 
origin,  the  great  bulk  of  imports  coming,  lioweyer,  from  France,  Eng- 
land, the  United  States,  and  Germany. 

(  Madagatear  for 
nltttiar  year  1896. 
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•ut.no.n 
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Them^ority  of  these  exports  vent  to  Europe,  a  small  quantity  to  the 
United  States,  the  English  protectorate  of  Zanzib&r,  Egypt,  India,  and 
the  French  colony  of  B<^anioo,  and  the  English  colony  of  Mauritius. 
The  couDtrivs  in  Europe  were  France,  England,  and  Germany,  the 
goods  being  shipped  ria  Marseilles,  Loudon,  Hamburg,  Bordeaux,  and 
Havre. 

COTTON  OOODS  TBADE. 

As  already  predicted  in  report  of  August  1,  1896,*  American  cot- 
tons have  not  only  held  their  own,  bnt  are  actually  the  only  cottons 
selling  at  all  inland,  and  thio  notwithstanding  that  latterly,  owing 
to  the  expectation  of  the  speedy  introduction  of  the  French  uietro|)oli- 
tan  tariff,  Ameriuan  cottons  of  all  marks  bave  been  held  at  very  high 

*  Priutad  in  Cgmmsraial  R»lBtionB,  1896-96,  p.  301. 
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flgares,  even  at  (110  per  bale  and  apward  at  AntanaiiariTO.  Already, 
the  enterprise  of  the  Paris  chambers  of  oommeroe  has  resulted,  in  a 
precocioos  harvest,  in  the  introductioa  of  a  very  clevn-  imlt»tiou  aa 
to  weaving,  twist  of  thread,  etc.,  of  our  cottons,  free  of  odor,  filling,  or 
starch,  not  qaite  aa  good  in  quality,  but  detectable  only  by  an  expert, 
and  at  a  price  within  three-eighths  cents  per  yard  of  United  Btates 
cottons  in  cost  (this  natorally  meaning  a  free  entrance  for  the  French 
article  and  a  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  for  the  AmerieaQ). 


The  metropolitan  tariff,  which  has  been  already  promulgated,  but  not 
yet  slated  for  enforcement  against  foreign  goods,  will  undoubtedly  not 
otily  overcome  this  difference,  bnt  will  actually  place  a  duty  of  $28  per 
bate  on  Cabot  A  sheetings,  and  proportionately  less  on  other  brands 
of  cottons,  according  to  their  weight  and  thread,  and  will,  our  local 
traders  claim,  practically  close  this  market  to  American  cottons.  As 
yet,  there  have  been  do  changes  in  taxes  since  September,  1896, 

TBAN8P0BTATI0K  PAOILITIBS. 

These  are  stUl  as  primitive  and  costly  inland  aa  they  were  a  year  ago, 
and  although  bearers  are  more  plentifnl,  wt^es  continue  excessively 
high.  The  internal  disturbances  have  practit^ly  ceaaed,  but  the  long 
promised  mule  or  pack  trains  have  not  as  yet  materialized,  while  the 
canals  between  Ivondro  and  Andevoranto  are  progressing  most  tenta- 
tively and  spasmodically.  The  railroad  concession  of  Messrs.  Dupontal 
and  Vicnxtemps  has  not  been  confirmed  so  far,  but  the  concession  to  a 
Mr.  Ooriolis  has  been,  although  as  yet  nothing  has  been  accomplished, 
even  on  paper,  towards  effective  work  thereon,  nor  are  there  any  indi- 
cations of  any  speedy  developments  in  railroad  ucilidea  for  Madagascar. 

PBTKOLEXJH. 

So  petroleum  has  come  into  Madagascar  direct  from  the  United 
States  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1897,  bnt  some  4,500  cases 
of  American  origin  have  come  in  from  Mauritius,  This  is  the  more 
remarkablebecauseof  the  fact  that  for  over  six  months  this  oU  haa  been 
commanding  in  Tamatave  from  (4  ($3.84)  to  14.50  ($4.31)  per  case  of  10 
gallons.  The  consamption  tax  of  2  cents  per  kilogram  (2.2046  pounds) 
OU  this  oil  (as  reported  inmydispatohof  April  16,1897)*  together  witji 
the  very  stringent  local  regulations  relative  to  its  handling  (only  one 
lighter  load  of  oil  can  be  discharged  at  a  time  on  the  beach,  and  must 
be  entirely  removed  before  another  can  be  discharged)  has  tended  largely 
to  stifie  this  trade  here  and  force  up  prices.  A  small  bat  steady  importa- 
tion of  Hussian  oil  has  been  carried  on  on  the  West  Coast  for  some  time ; 
in  fact,  HusBian  oil  from  Zanzibar  is  theonly  oU  coming  in  there  at  present. 

rtfOBEASB  OF  TRADE. 

The  appended  statement  of  trade  between  Madagascar  and  the  United 
States,  while  showing  a  fairly  healthy  increase  in  sheetings,  and  thos  a 
gain  for  the  year  of  160,802,38  worth  of  imports,  yet  exhibits  a  loss  in 
exports  of  $10,225.20  over  the  preceding  year.  This  loss  in  exports  was 
practically  forecast  in  my  last  annual  report,  and  the  coutributive  causes 

*  Prmt«d  in  Conaalu  B^rarls,  No.  202  (Jul;,  1S97),  p.  12L 
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are  them  dearly  set  forth.  The  increase  this  year  haa  been  gained  in 
the  fiute  of  a  practical  cnrtailment,  dnring  the  last  few  months,  of  the 
m^jor  part  of  the  importadoiis  of  one  of  onr  American  honsea  here, 
bemuse  of  the  death  of  the  firm's  head  member  and  the  coDseqnent 
Uqnidation. 
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■  Then  ware  more  hide*  nri  robber  than  tbew  kneanU  ihlpped  to  tb«  United  State*  frmn  Tatn- 
mkndr;,  but  no  anunlar  Involoe*  wan  ttikua  out  for  tbttn,  ma  (be  QDreTiUBaiit  here  baa  not  ai  jti 
urgauiied  lla  ilatUtloa  so  la  to  enable  oamlnatlon  thenof. 


TRADE  OUTLOOK. 

For  the  moment,  the  trade  oatlook  fbr  United  States  cottons  is  oer> 
taiaif  promising  enoagh,  bat  with  the  metropolitan  tariff  always  in 
the  foregronnd,  the  prospect  for  the  ftitnre  does  not  seem  very  roseate. 
It  may  even  be  said  to  be  most  nnsatisfactory.  The  Oovemnient  is 
taking  active  and  comprehensive  measures  to  insnre  a  good  rice  crop 
for  next  year  (if  larger  acreage  nnder  caltivation  will  do  it),  which  wiU 
probably  interfere  somewhat  with  the  harvesting  of  articles  for  export, 
while  the  high  prices  now  demanded  for  transport  will  render  most 
products ftt>m  the  interior  nnprofitable to  handle.  The  "workof  paoifi- 
cation"  is  progressing  slowly,  but,  it  is  hoped,  surely,  and  the  nnqoiet- 
ing  infiuence  of  war  will  not  be  felt  this  year.  Bnt  tJie  national  antip- 
athy evinced  in  "high  circles"  against  everything  not  of  French  origin 
will  be  the  most  obdurate  block  to  the  progress  of  American  trade  in 
this  island. 

The  following  lines  from  a  pnblisbed  letter  sent  by  General  Galli^oi 
to  the  Hova  govemor-fceneral  at  Antananarivo,  nnder  date  of  the  2d 
instant,  will  be  interesting  reading,  and  are  certainly,  when  it  is  borne 
in  mind  that  the  Hova  national  dress  is  a  "lamba"  made  of  Amerioau 
cotton  cloth,  very  pointed : 

Some  of  tlis  lutiTe  ftmotionarlM  did  Airthennore  pnaent  thomMlvM  to  me  In  ni- 
ment  and  drsM  of  foroign  ori^.  I  ooiulder  that  in  bo  doing  they  hftvo  boon  want- 
lus  In  dflfnanoo  towuda  the  npreMnttttive  of  Frvics  in  HadMwow.  Onr  Fronota 
offleets  and  fimctianaiiM  ire«r  only  alotbrn  of  Fronoh  origin.  The  MalagMf  fDno- 
ttaiKiiM  most  do  Ukeniaa,  uid  theU  rftiment  miut  be  «U  nude  of  Franoli  oloth  and 

Edw.  Telfair  Wbttbr,  OontmL 

.-.ooglc 
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According  to  a  commanicatioD  ft-otn  Mr.  Henry  ViKnaad,  secretary 
of  the  embassy  at  Paris,  ander  date  of  Angnst  24, 1897,*  the  French 
general  tariff  liaa  been  made  applicable  to  Madagascar,  hot  special  rates 
have  been  fixed  for  the  entrance  of  certain  articles.  These  rates,  says 
Mr.  Viguand,  are  mach  lower  than  those  fixed  by  the  general  tartS^ 
and  are  eqaivalent  in  most  cases  to  those  providefl  for  by  the  mininiam 
tariff.  Articles  imported  from  the  United  States  pay  much  less  thsui 
when  imported  into  France.  For  instance,  common  woods  are  free; 
petroleum  pays  only  3  francs  (57.9  cents)  per  100  kilograms  (220.46 
pounds),  instead  of  9  francs;  cotton  goods  of  nil  sorts  and  wood  for 
cabiiietmaking  are  also  given  the  advantage  of  a  lower  rate. 


BegulaHoiu  oftlieport  of  TatnaUuv. 

Akticlb  1.  The  inperiDtendenpe  of  the  port  of  Tomatave  is  ooufldr'l  tn  an  ofRrer 
of  the  porta,  harbora,  aud  llght-LouBes. 

A.RT.  2.  SchooDere  and  roaatere  iiiuxt  anchor  as  near  the  land  as  possible  and  to  tbe 
east  of  the  roadstead,  bo  as  to  permit  steameru  and  large  sailing  ships  to  anchor  in 
such  a  way  us  to  place  tliemtu'lves  andnr  sheltor  ol  the  pass. 

Art.  3.  All  commercial  veneels  anchored  in  the  roadstead  mast  shotr  the  regnlation 
white  light  in  the  bow  of  the  ship  from  6  o'clock  in  the  evening  a ntll  6  o'clock  in  tbo 
morning. 

Art.  i.  At  night  small  boats,  lighters,  steam  lanoches  are  expreulj  prohibited 
from  oiroalating  iti  the  ruodatead  withont  having  a  white  light  iti  the  bow. 

ARr.  6.  No  movement  of  a  veaael  can  be  made  in  the  roadstead  without  the  anthori- 
Eation  of  the  harbor  management. 

Akt.  6.  Whenever  a  veaatl  interferea  with  another  in  the  roadstead,  the  harbor 
management  ahonld  be  informed  thereof  by  ttie  parties  at  interest,  and  will  give,  if 
there  be  need,  the  necessary  orders  to  effect  a  change  of  anchorage. 

Art.  T.  On  arrival  in  the  harhor  of  Tamatave,  captains  and  ahipmastera  must  hoist 
the  qnarantine  flag  at  their  foremast,  and  not  strike  same  eioept  upon  tbe  orilcr  of 
the  sanitary  doctor,  and  must  praaent  thomselves  at  the  harbor  office  within  twenty- 
fonr  honrs. 

Art  8.  Pratiqne  will  be  given  to  Incomfng  vessels  from  6  o'clock  in  the  morning 
to  6  o'clock  at  night,  and  to  mail  steamers  at  all  honrs. 

Art,  8.  A  formal  inqniry  will  be  made  by  the  doctor  charged  with  the  sanitary 
•ervlee  whenever  there  is  need  thereof.  Failing  which  iiud  according  to  oiroum- 
Btanoes,  whereof  the  sanitary  authorities  are  sole  Judges,  a  simple  examination  will 
suffice  and  be  made  by  the  harbor  officer. 

Art.  10.  A  formal  inquiry  will  always  be  indispensable  for  Reogoing  crafts.  The 
examination  will  suffice  for  large  aad  small  coastera  on  condition,  nnvertheless,  that 
no  epidemio  or  contagiona  atfeclion  exiata  in  the  port  of  their  depuriure. 

Art.  11.  BUIa  of  health  will  be  delivered  by  the  harbor  management  every  daj 
from  6  o'clock  in  tbe  morning  to  6  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Art.  12.  The  bill  ofhealth  can  not  begiven  except  nponprodnctionofthereceipts 
of  the  ofBcesof  tbe  oustom-houHe  and  of  therooeiverof  mails  and  telegrams,  etc. 

ilt  will  be  the  same  with  the  license  to  leave.) 
L.RT,  13.  All  captains  and  shipmastera  must  inform  the  harbor  management  of  the 
departure  of  their  veasels  twenty  fonr  hourain  advance,  ao  aat«  admit  of  the  posting 
of  tbe  departure  at  the  ppot-offlce. 

Art.  14.  Freuch  veaHelB  leaving  the  harbor  of  Tamatave  must  province  a  certificate 
eatablishing  their  sea  worth  meea. 

Art.  15.  Twenty-fonr  honrs  before  their  departure  captains  and  ahipmastera  muat, 
after  having  prevlonaly  given  notice  of  their  departure  to  the  harbor  management, 
hoist  at  their  foremaata  A  French  flag. 

Art.  IB.  Lighterage  compauiea  are  eipvesaly  forbidden  to  leave  empty  lighters 
lying  alongaide  the  heacb.  A  plaio  fur  embarking  and  disembarking  will  be 
assigned  them  bv  the  harbor  management. 

Art,  it.  Small  boats  arriving  at  the  beach  with  passenEen  may  land  tbem  at  the 
place  where  is  the  lauding  stage  and  mast  then  leave  tbe  beach  free  aiul  go  and  dis- 
embark their  baKgoge  further  on.  In  everv  case,  no  empty  small  boat  can  be  sta- 
tioned between  the  posts  sot  up  on  the  beach. 

Art.  18.  No  merchandiae  destined  to  be  embarked  can  be  deposltuil  on  the  heach 
ontside  of  the  sit«B  fixed  by  '' 

Art.  19.  Coiwignoee  of  n 

*  Printed  in  Consular  Reports  No.  200  (November,  1897),  p^446. . 
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auce  of  the  beaob.     (Probable  bad  weather,  military  operntiona,  hygiene,  etc.) 

Art.  21.  AH  merchandfeeiliBembarkedcan  only  be  depoa ibid,  while  awaittDg  waTe- 
honslng,  in  the  places  Axed  by  tbe  port ;  it  must  bo  trimmed. 

Art.  22.  Any  vessel  disembarking  powder  mnst  hoist  a  red  flag  at  the  foremast. 

Art.  23.  The  small  coasters  are  expressly  forbidden  to  come  within  tbe  small 
ruadsteoil  alongside  the  beach,  either  to  be  repaired ,  or  to  disembark  or  embark  their 
inerobaniliee,  without  written  authority  fVom  tUe  officer  of  the  port. 

Art.  24.  Until  the  harbor  management  hne  a  flagstaff  and  a  series  of  the  inter- 
national rode,  the  flags  of  the  signals  by  convention  will  be  hoisted  on  the  statT  of 
the  Batelsge  Nemo,  which  until  nirther  orders  will  bo  considered  oa  the  QogstaO'  oi 
the  harbor  manageniont. 

Art.  2n,  The  aignalH  by  eoureation  between  the  harbor  mann^ment  and  the  veo- 


ing  the  safety  of  their  veseels. 

These  aigoals  will  be  seconded  by  a  cannon  ahot. 

Abt.  27.  A  signal  light  will  be  placed  upon  the  Miot  bnoy  during  the  ntghl  work- 
ing of  steamers. 

Art.  28.  Captains  and  shipmaateni  arriving  from  foreign  porta,  and  generally  all 
persons  having  information  of  a  character  to  concern  the  pnblic  health,  are  Invited 
to  communionto  tbe  same  to  the  aauitary  authorities  and  to  the  banbnr  management. 

Art.  29.  It  is  eKpresaly  forbidden  to  throw  (overboard)  from  the  yssmIb  any  object 
which  may  contribute  to  the  filling  up  of  the  harbors  and  roa<lsti>n(U,  or  be  brongbt 
by  the  sea  alongside  tbe  quays  so  as  to  olistriict  the  approach  thereto. 

Art.  30.  Voasels  ia  the  anchorage  during  the  winter  season— that  is  to  say,  from 
the  15th  of  December  to  the  IBth  of  April — are  recotamerided  to  have  on  board  water 
and  pToviaionaaanicient  for  a  voyage  of  at  least  one  month. 

Art.  31.  If  a  vessel  is  in  danger— and  without  waiting  the  iaanaoeo  of  any  order  or 
requisition  by  the  commander  of  the  roadstead,  by  the  commissary  of  the  maritime 
registry,  or  by  the  harbor  management— all  captains  mnst  dlapatch  to  tlie  veaael 
Buchanocor  a«  they  can  possililysend,  with  anchors  and  stream  cables,  if  necessary. 

Art.  32.  In  caee  of  fire,  when  the  signal  has  been  made  by  the  port,  all  captains 
must  dispatch  under  the  direction  of  an  officer  such  succoras  they  possibly  can  aend, 
with  axes,  buckete,  and  a  Are  pump,  if  there  is  one  aboard. 

Art.  33,  If  tbe  cables  need  in  the  Buocor  rendered  the  veaael  are  damaged,  the  set- 
tlement of  the  average  will  take  place  before  the  Tribunal  of  Commerce, 

Art.  34.  Thoeo  captaina  who  shall  be  known  to  be  onlpablo  of  refusal  of,  or  of 
□egligenre  in,  or  of  having  Impaired  the  means  of  anccor  which  were  at  their  dispo- 
sition, will  bo  proBccnted  with  the  greateat  rigor. 

Art.  35.  Besides  the  formalities  t<r  be  diacharged  at  the  maritime  registry,  tbe 
proprietors  of  lighterage  companies,  of  whaleboats,  of  yawls,  and  of  lishfng  pirogues 
iDust  register  themselves  at  the  ofHoe  of  the  harbor  management,  where  will  bo 
given  them  a  nnmber  which  mnst  be  pat  upon  their  small  boats  in  a  manner  eoaily 

Art.  36.  Vessels  arriving  and  having  need  of  a  pilot  must  holat  at  their  fursiuaat 
the  pilot  flag  or  the  flag  F  of  the  International  code. 

Art.  3T.  SnoiUd  a  captain  lose  au  anchor  in  the  roadateacl,  he  must  inform  the 
chief  of  tbe  harljor  service  thereof,  giving  him  all  informutinn  as  to  tbe  position, 
the  weight,  and  the  dietinctive  mark  of  the  lost  anchor.  In  case  of  tbe  salvage  of 
an  anchor  and  a  chain,  it  ia  necessary  to  do  likewiae. 


J.««  30, 1897. 
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COHUEBCIAL   RELATIONS. 


MADEIRA. 

vOonsnl  Jones  sends  an  uodated  comintmication  ft'om  Fanebal, 
received  by  the  Department  October  15,  1897,  as  follows: 

Madeira  is  a  watering  place  and  health  resort,  and  is  not  of  commer- 
cial importance  to  any  great  extent.  People  come  here  in  search  of 
beiilth,  rest,  and  pleasnre.  Its  mild  and  eqaable  climate  has  been 
advertised  for  so  many  years  by  the  traveling  public  that  it  has  become 
the  standard  by  which  all  other  health  resorts  are  compared.  People 
coming  hero  are  generally  equipped  for  the  season  and  want  only  the 
little  things  that  were  Jeft  behind,  forgotten  in  the  departure.  The 
sen^ion  begins  here  abont  the  1st  of  October  and  continnes  till  Jane; 
and  although  Madeira  is  not  on  the  regular  ronto  of  the  American 
traveler,  mote  Americana  were  here  last  winter  than  were  erer  here 
before  in  one  season.  The  many  lines  of  steamers  calling  regnlarly 
make  tliis  island  a  coaling  station  of  importance.  A  table  is  appended 
showing  the  different  lines  that  stop  regularly.  Besides  these,  many 
other  steamers  call,  as  per  advertisement,  and  training  ships,  war 
vessels,  and  yachts  of  every  nation  are  regular  visitors.  The  qniefc 
waters  and  sheltered  bay  are  well  adapted  for  training  and  practicing 
purposes.  The  principal  imports  to  Medeira  fbxim  the  United  States 
are  wood  staves,  lumber,  petroleum,  com,  and  wheat.  All  the  wine 
casks  used  here  are  made  Arom  American  staves.  Very  little  corn  is 
grown  on  this  island — so  little  that  it  can.  hardly  be  called  a  local 
product.  Com  was  formerly  brought  from  Morocco.  This  is  yellow 
com,  and  was  brought  in  bulk  by  sailing  vessels.  The  destruction  of 
the  Morocco  crop  in  1893  by  locusts  caused  the  dealers  to  buy'more 
from  the  United  JStates,  and  the  Argentine  Republic  has  also  come  in 
for  its  x>ortion.  The  duty  on  corn  has  been  fixed  at  one-half  cent  per 
pound.  Madeira  grows  about  one-sixth  of  the  wheat  required  for  local 
consumption.  This  never  reaches  Fnnchal,  but  is  ground  on  £tie  little 
water  mills  of  the  country.  Flour  is  not  imported  into  Madeira.  The 
Government  requires  that  all  the  wheat  of  Portugal  must  be  exhausted 
before  foreign  wheat  can  be  imported ;  the  quantity  that  each  shall  buy 
is  then  apportioned  to  the  different  dealers.  The  mills  and  dealers  are 
registered,  and  the  larger  mills  are  not  allowed  to  sell  to  the  smaller. 
Each  buys  on  its  own  account  or  through  its  own  dealer;  all  is  done 
through  governmental  permits.  The  quantity  to  be  importedis  decided 
in  August  of  each  year,  and  at  the  same  time  the  duty  is  fixed.  The 
duty  for  this  year  is  1  cent  jier  pound. 
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Imporlt  of  and  dulit*  on  goodi  imporled  into  Madara  from  JanuMy  ta  Jiitf,  1897. 
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Mw.SL 
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tt.  827. 02 

|],2M.ai 

"■fflS 
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Uidfllnindiutrymi] 

dantiqol. 

228. » 

2.027.02 

l.»M.S5 

*,S72.81) 

2.«5.81 

111,0211,37 

3tLA.URITIUS. 

In  parsnance  to  instructions  received  by  tliia  consalata  per  Depart- 
ment circalar  dated  Aagust  10, 1S97, 1  have  now  tbe  honor  to  submit 
tbe  following  report: 

When  the  clrcnlar  came  to  hand  I  was  hnnting  data  for  my  annual 
report,  which  is  most  difficult  to  get  in  time,  owing  to  the  alow  metho<1a 
of  basineas  here,  and  sometimes  to  tlie  apathy  od  the  part  of  thotw 
who  can  furnish  tlie  required  information.  The  facts  and  flgurea  given 
are  for  the  year  1806,  There  is  do  possibility  of  gathering  any  later 
data. 

AQBlCtTLTUKE  AND  HAHlTFACIIJBEa. 

The  principal  and  indeed  the  only  industry  of  the  colony  is  cane- 
aagar  culture,  which  for  the  paat  few  yeara  has  been  passing  through 
a  very  aevere  ordeal  in  Mauritiaa  as  well  as  in  other  ptirts  of  the  world. 

In  1896,  there  wwe  good  pros[iect8  of  a  large  crop,  but  about  the 
middle  of  February,  the  island  was  visited  by  a  violent  cyclone,  which 
(»ased  a  good  deal  of  injury  to  the  sugar  cane  and  much  damage  to 
property. 

The  low  prices  for  sugar  in  the  domestic  market  and  a  considerable 
fall  in  the  exchange  value  of  the  rupee,  glutted  the  India  market  with 
foreign  bounty-fed  sugar,  which  had  the  effect  of  lowering  prices  in  ' 
Mauritiaa  to  a  degree  that  left  a  very  alight  margin  over  the  cost  of 
prodoction.  These  circumstances,  in  connection  with  the  plague  in 
India,  greatly  reduced  the  demand  for  sngar,  while  famine  caused  a 
rise  ill  the  price  of  ricie,  which  is  the  staple  article  of  food  of  the  colony, 
and  is  imported  chiefly  £n>m  India. 
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The  chamber  of  a^cnltare  took  up  the  matter,  and  at  several 
meetings  passed  resolatioQB  which  resulted  in  forwarding  a  petition  to 
the  British  secretary  for  the  colonies,  praying  him  to  take  some  steps 
in  order  to  save  the  only  industry  of  the  colony  from  otter  rain.  -At 
the  same  time,  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  informed  that  the  planters  had 
made  great  headway  in  reducing  tlie  cost  of  prodnction,  and  that  the 
cost  of  fnel  combined  with  the  low  prices  of  the  product  i)revent*d  the 
process  of  manufacturing  by  di&'usion  from  being  carried  on  with  any 
profit  under  existing  conditions,  although  great  economy  had  been 
effected  by  new  appliances  for  crushing  the  cane  and  the  introduction 
of  abetter  system  of  steam  generation. 

The  deputation  which  carried  the  petition  was  courteously  received 
by  the  secretary  for  the  colonies,  but  was  at  the  same  time  informed 
that  Her  MaJesty^s  Government  was  painfully  aware  of  the  depressed 
state  of  the  sugar  industry  in  Mauritius,  but  was  then  unable  to  see  its 
way  to  hold  out  any  hopes  to  assist  the  planters  of  the  colony,  pending 
the  report  and  publication  of  the  commission  tlien  investigating  the 
cause  of  the  depression  in  the  West  Indies. 

The  report  of  this  commission  was  published  in  the  leading  paper  of 
the  colony.  There  can  be  hardly  a  doubt  that  it  will  lead  to  a  strong 
agitation  in  favor  of  the  imposition  of  countervailing  duties.  At  this 
stage  of  the  development,  one  can  hardly  tell  whether  the  comnussion 
was  appointed  with  a  view  to  this  end  or  not;  but  the  representatives 
of  the  sugar- producing  colonies  have  never  concealed  their  belief  that 
there  was  no  other  way  of  meeting  the  difficulty. 

TEA  aULTUBE. 

A  portion  of  the  press  of  the  colony  has  been  for  some  time  endeavor- 
ing to  turn  the  attention  of  the  planters  to  secondary  industries.  Tea 
has  been  cultivated  in  the  government  experimental  gardens  of  the 
colony.  The  venture  has  been  a  success,  and  the  product  is  said  to 
compare  favorably  in  favor  with  the  leaf  produced  in  Ceylon  and  other 
tea-growing  colonies.  But  so  far,  there  has  been  hardly  enough  raised 
for  domestic  consumption.  For  want  of  funds  and  appliances,  there 
were  only  about  i,000  leaves  cured  last  year.  The  government  is  will- 
ing to  sell  or  lease  the  farm,  but  private  enterprise  seems  slow  to 
enihark  in  any  other  industry  but  sugar  culture — possibly  fearing  that 
if  olher  things  grow  in  Mauritius,  the  home  government  will  be  less  will- 
ing to  grant  assistance, 

BHEA  FIBBB. 

Among  new  processes  of  an  industrial  character,  the  Macdonald 
process  of  decortication  may  be  mentioned.  J.  M.  Macdonald,  head  of 
the  firm  of  Macdonald,  Boyle  &  Go.,  of  London,  is  now  on  a  visit  to 
Ceylon  and  the  far  East,  inducing  planters  to  embark  in  the  Bhea  fiber 
industry. 

Mr.  Macdonald  claims  that  his  process  of  producing  filasse  has  proved 
a  snc<'ess,  and  he  is  prepared  to  put  down  machinery  to  produce  the  fiber 
ready  for  manufacture  on  any  estate,  so  that  tlie  planter  may  manu- 
facture himself,  instead  of  being  a  mere  tape  producer  for  the  benefit  of 
Loudon  monopolies. 

Mr.  Macdonald  also  states  that  it  may  be  safely  aasuhied  that  tbe 
first  1,000,000  tons  of  white  filasse  will  bring  £42  per  ton  and  that  one 
firm  in  Dundee  has  promised  to  take  a  hundred  tons  a  month  at  that 
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price.  In  Germany,  it  will  command  JE160  a  tou.  A  hnndred  tons  a 
moutb  is  what  Mr.  Macdonald  calls  the  prodact  of  a  thousand  acres. 

It  seems  that  there  are  thousands  of  acres  in  Maaritias  suitable  for 
the  cnltiyation  of  the  ramie  grasB,  which  reqnires  a  moist  climate  and 
plenty  of  rain.  With  our  vast  extent  of  territory  and  diversity  of 
climate,  there  onght  to  be  found  an  immense  area  adapted  to  such 
culture. 

Hitherto,  i  am  iuformed,  the  complaint  of  the  rhea  growers  has  been 
that  the  decorticating  machines  in  use  cost  too  much  and  produce  too 
little  work,  aud  that  rhea  products  are^utclassed  iu  price  and  can  not 
compete  with  cotton  and  similar  manufactures.  That  which  Mr.  Mac- 
donald chiefly  clalmB  for  his  process  is  its  cheapness.  He  says  be  Las 
a  system  by  which  the  rhea  can  be  grown,  decorticatetl,  degunimed, 
baled,  and  made  ready  for  the  manufacturer  and  all  charges  paid,  placed 
free  on  the  quay  at  Liverpool,  at  l^d.  (3  cts.)  a  pound. 

The  cost  of  the  plant  for  treating  the  rhea  from  1,000  acres  is  £10,000. 
The  decorticating  machinery  consists  of  a  series  of  drums  attached  to 
a  Bhafttng,  forty  drums  on  each  E^aft.  Forty  drums  on  a  single  shaft 
will  yield  sufficient  green  fiber  to  give  2  tons  daily  of  cleaned  filasse. 

If  the  planters  prefer,  they  can  have  the  machinery  made  locally. 
The  system  of  working  i.>s  as  follows;  The  cultivator  pays  the  actual 
costof  the  machinery  and  of  its  erection,  and  the  inventors  ask  nothing 
until  a  profit  is  receive,  when  they  require  25  per  cent.  If  the  planters 
do  not  care  to  incur  the  expense  of  machinery,  Mr.  Macdonald  recom- 
mends the  erection  of  a  central  factory  by  independent  capital,  where 
planters  can  sell  their  stems  at  a  price  which  will  give  a  net  profit  of 
from  £15  to  £20  per  acn>,the  central  factorytaking  the  rest. 

Mr.  Macdonald  says  tliat  in  Algeria,  where  there  is  fh>st  to  be  con- 
tended with,  they  get  four  crops  a  year,  and  he  claims  that,  iu 
countries  where  there  are  no  natural  obstacles,  the  crop  ought  to  be 
continnouB.  In  Algeria,  with  their  four  crops  per  annum,  they  get  a 
ton  of  fiber  per  acre;  but  with  eontinnons  crops,  where  each  stem 
'  renews  itself  every  six  weeks,  double  the  quantity  can  be  obtained. 

TRADK  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Department  is  already  aware  that  the  principal  exports  from  the 
United  States  to  Manritins  consist  of  petroleum,  ai>d  the  Imports  from 
Mauritius  to  the  United  States  entirely  of  sugar. 

During  the  year  1896,  the  amount  of  petroleum  landed  here  consisted 
of  19,3.50  cases,  containing  38,500  five-gallon  tius;  for  this  year  up  to 
date  there  have  been  landed  19,500  cases,  containing  39,000  five-gallon 
tins;  total  number  of  tins  for  both  years  up  to  date,  77,500,  During 
the  same  period,  there  have  also  been  landed  330  barrels  of  herring 
and  550  drnms  of  codfish.  The  value  of  these  shipments  is  unknown 
to  this  consulate. 

During  the  year  1896,  there  was  shipped  iVom  Mauritius  to  the  United 
States  sugar  amounting  in  value  to  $759,656.39^,  and  for  this  year  up 
to  date  the  shipments  of  sugar  have  amounted  to  #381,836.78,  making 
a  total  of  $l,Ui,493,17J. 

It  pains  me  to  have  to  report  the  foct  that  iu  the  trade  of  this  island 
with  the  United  States  not  a  single  ton  of  these  exports  or  imports 
either  arrived  or  departed  in  any  vessel  sailing  nnder  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  the  whole  having  been  transported  botti  ways  in  foreign  bot- 
toms. An  American  captain  told  me  nearly  two  years  ago  that  while 
here  he  had  an  offer  to  take  a  cargo  of  sogar  to  the  United  States,  bnt 
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had  to  refiiBe  in  coDsegnence  of  the  low  rat«s  of  freight.    These  sIot- 

'  Bailiofr  freight  Bteamera  take  cargoes  from  here  to  the  UDited  States  at 

iigares  rauging  from  15  shilliDgs  to  16  Bhilliogs  ($3.6ft-$3.78}  pertou. 

FUBMITUBE  AHD  TOOLS. 

There  are  a  fev  samples  of  Americau  maDafoctored  farnitDre  and 
tools  to  be  found  in  the  stores  of  Fort  Loais,  bat  there 'is  no  stock 
or  any  yari»l  assortment  kept  on  hand.  The  tools  and  mechanical 
appliances  in  ase  are  of  the  most  primitive  order,  and  the  fact  whiirh  - 
'  most  forcibly  strikes  a  stranger  is  the  old-fashioned  methods  applied 
in  the  construction  of  buildings.  The  tools  used  in  the  difiereiit 
mschauical  handicrafts  are  all  a  century  behind  the  age.  I  am  informed 
that  the  Creole  mechanics  prefer  these  old-fashioned  instrumeulstoany 
of  the  modern  appliances.  Yet  it  is  very  sarprising,  with  these  simple 
iostrumeuts  and  their  slow  ways,  what  substantial  buildings  they  man- 
age to  construct,  aiid  what  neat  work  they  do  in  wood,  stone,  and  all 
other  materials. 

OOITOK  CLOTH  AITD  UEATKEB  GOODS. 

So  far  as  goods  maDu&ctared  from  the  above-jiamed  materials  are 
concerned,  the  trade  of  the  colony  seemB  to  be  divided  between  France 
and  England.  For  boots  and  shoesj  the  preference  is  given  to  those  of 
French  manufacture,  and  the  same  ]S  trne  of  the  harness  and  saddlery 
trade.  So  far  as  I  liave  been  able  to  ascertain,  there  is  not  a  pair  of 
American  manufactured  boots  or  shoes  to  be  fonnd  in  this  market,  and 
our  cotton  cloth  is  also  a  very  rare  commodity.  The  finer  tissuvs  of 
silk,  wool,  and  cottons  are  all  of  French  manu&cture,  while  the  heavy 
goods  of  cotton  cloths  and  prints  used  in  the  colony  are  nearly  all  of 
English  production. 

HIBOELLAHEOUS. 

The  machinery  used  on  the  plantations  is  nearly  all  of  English  manu- 
facture, and  the  locomotives  on  the  railroads  come  from  the  same 
oonntry.  There  are  a  few  Cleveland  bicycles  in  use  in  the  colony  and 
for  a  while  seemed  to  be  the  favorites.  They  are  apparently  being 
superseded  by  the  Frenck  and  English  manufactured  wheels.  At  best, 
the  market  is  a  very  limited  one  for  such  means  of  locomotion. 

It  is  quite  otherwise  with  the  Singer  sefring  machines,  which  have 
held  their  own  in  Mauritius  in  the  face  of  all  competition.  The  agent 
who  first  introduced  them  in  the  colony  is  an  Englishman,  who  settled 
down  here  in  general  business  for  himself  and  called  his  establishment 
the  Singer  Magazine,  under  which  title  his  store  is  generally  known 
throughout  the  colony.  There  is  mnch  to  be  gained  in  having  a  good 
ageut. 

The  ditTerence  between  the  American  and  European  systems  of 
trading,  the  long  credits  and  easy  terms  of  payments  extended  by 
European  manufacturers  and' merchants,  when  compared  with  the 
short  credits  and  exacting  terms  of  our  merchants  and  manufacturers, 
are  no  doubt  prominent  &ctors  in  biasing  and  inSnencing  trade.  In 
many  cases,  it  is  customary  for  European  manufacturers  to  ship  goods 
on  consignment  to  this  market,  and  expect  no  returns  for  their  nier* 
chaudise  until  it  is  actually  sold.  Moreover,  although  Mauritius  is 
so  far  ftom  the  great  European  centers  of  commerce  and  although  the 
naarket  must  necessarily  be  limited,  commercial  travelers  of  France, 
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Eagland,  and  GermaDy  make  periodical  visits  to  this  island.  These 
men  ^nerally  speak  three  or  four  langaages,  are  w^ll  posted  on  Che 
reqairements  of  the  market,  and  as  a  rale,  represent  varioiu  lines  of 
goods. 

There  are  oo  legal  restrictionB  whatever,  either  regarding  passports 
or  the  sale  of  goods  in  the  <x>louy,  placed  on  commercial  travelers. 
The  only  conditions  are  that  if  sales  are  made,  there  is  a  fee  to  be  paid 
according  to  the  class  of  goods  sold;  otherwise,  nothing  is  exacted 
lW>m  the  traveler. 

Ou  the  other  hand,  the  United  States  mannfactarers  and  merchants 
seem  to  think  it  saflBcient  to  send  their  bosiness  circulars  to  the  cousul, 
asking  him  to  distribute  tfaem  and  forward  the  names  of  responsible 
parties  with  whom  they  may  open  correspoudeiice.  The  consul  is 
wiltiug  enough  to  do  anything  within  his  sphere  of  action  to  advance 
American  interests,  but  if  our  mercbants  and  manufacturers  want  s 
share  of  the  trade  of  the  island,  they  must  sead  their  agents  to  solicit 
it.  In  a  country  like  this,  where  tliere  are  uo  commercial  ageucies 
from  which  to  ascertain  the  standing  of  any  business  man,  the  cousnl 
has  uo  means  of  judging  the  solvency  of  auyone,  except  hy  appear- 
ances, which  are  often  unreliable  and  deceitful,  ad(1  should  he  attempt 
to  seek  such  information  at  either  of  the  banks,  it  is  very  probable  he 
would  be  considered  highly  impertinent. 

BAMKIKO  AND  EXOHAWGB. 

There  are  no  direct  banking  facilities  existing  between  Mauritias  and 
the  IJniteil  States.  All  such  transactions  have  to  be  done  by  way  of 
London  or  Paris,  although  the  question  of  exchange  has  been  often  dis- 
cussed, and  is  still  a  matter  of  controversy.  It  may  be  pertinent  to  say 
a  few  words  more  about  the  relations  of  Mauritins  with  countries  hav- 
ing a  gold  standard.  At  present,  the  low  price  of  sugar,  accelerated  by 
the  extensive  production  of  beet  root  and  the  bounties  accorded  by  the 
continental  governments,  leaves  between  the  value  of  the  crop  and  the 
cost  of  prodaction  a  balance  hardly  sufficient  foriohligations. 

If  the  valoe  of  exports  and  imports  were  the  same,  there  would  be 
neither  profit  nor  loss  by  exchange.  The  valne  of  the  principal  export 
of  the  colony  is  established  according  to  the  prices  ruling  in  foreign 
markets,  which  value  is  increased  by  exchange;  but  the  domestic  pro- 
duce consumed  in  the  island  is  not  subject  to  enhanced  prices  caused 
by  exchange,  as  the  value  is  iuflneuced  by  the  cost  of  similar  products 
firom  other  countries  which  have  a  silver  currency,  like  India  and  China. 

These  countries  being  able  to  supply  themselves  with  almost  every- 
thing they  require,  have  a  considerable  balaiice  left  in  favor  of  their 
exptnis,  which  gives  them  the  greater  portion  of  the  profit  that  they 
derive  from  exchange.  Besides,  they  have  iu  their  own  countries  the 
raw  material  and  cheap  labor,  and  owing  to  their  silver  currency,  they 
are  comparatively  able  to  produce  the  manufactured  articles  which  for- 
merly they  depended  on  foreign  countries  to  supply. 

Their  productions  now  exceediug  their  requirements,  they  export 
their  snrplos,  and  enter  into  competition  with  countries  which  have  a 
gold  standard.  The  remedy  for  the  situation  is  considered  here  to  be 
international  bimetallism,  but  as  Knglaud  is  not  disposed  to  accept  this 
core,  it  is  not  to  the  interest  of  this  colony  to  try  to  promote  it.  Though 
tiie  state  of  a£[!airB  does  not  favor  this  colony  as  much  as  one  is  inclined 
to  believe,  yet  it  has  helped  it  and  willcuntiuuetodo  so  in  maintaining 
ita  position  daring  the  crisis  which  has  existed  so  many  years  in  the 
sugar  Induetry. 
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HABBUB  FA0ILITIE8. 

The  question  of  dredgJDg  and  deepeniiig  the  harbor  of  Port  Lonis  has 
beeo  frequently  debated  in  the  legislative  coancil,  bat  nothing  has  been 
doue,  owing  to  the  depressed  state  ol  the  finances  of  the  colony. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  year  the  harbor  of  Mehebnrgh  or  Grand 
Port  was  surveyed  by  order  of  the  British  Qovernment,  with  the  view 
of  constructing  docks  and  erecting  variona  Qovernment  buildings  in 
order  to  make  provisiuu  for  au  increase  of  the  garrison  of  the  island, 
which  is  reported  to  be  necessary,  owing  to  the  occapatiou  of  Madagas- 
car by  the  Fteuch.    However,  work  has  not  as  yet  beeu  commenced. 

TELEaRAPH  AND  CASLE  SEBTICB. 

The  Eastern  and  South  African  cable  connects  Mauritius  with  Sey- 
chelles, Zanzibar,  aud  Katal.  There  lias  been  no  extension  of  the  com- 
pany's cable  from  this  poiut,  nor  has  the  telegraph  line  of  the  colony 
counectiug  the  different  towns  nod  railroad  stations  with  Port  Louis 
been  extended. 

TBAN8P0BTAT10M. 

There  are  no  navigable  canals  or  rivers  iu  the  island.  There  are  370 
miles  of  roads  which  cost  the  Government  to  keep  in  order  during  the 
year  1896  244,300  rupees*  ($57,100).  One  new  bridge  has  beeu  opened 
this  year  in  the  vicinity  of  Port  Louis. 

The  only  other  means  ot  transportation  for  passengers  and  freight  in 
Mauritius  are  the  northern  and  midland  lines  of  railroad,  which  have 
a  commou  depot  in  Port  Louis,  The  lines  are  owned  by  the  colonial 
government  and  are  plaoe<l  under  the  management  of  a  general 
saperiutendest. 

IiINEB  OF  BTEAUBRg  OONNBCTINO  MAURITIUS  WITH  BUBOPB. 

There  are  four  lines  of  steamers  touching  at  this  island,  three  English 
and  one  French.  Two  of  the  former  Hues  proceed  via  the  Cape.  The 
French  line  aud  one  of  the  English  take  the  canal  route.  The  boats 
of  the  first  arrive  aud  depart  from  here  on  regular  schedule  time,  being 
nuder  contract  with  the  colonial  government  to  carry  the  mail.  The 
others  come  aud  go  at  very  irregular  dates. 

There  is  no  direct  communication  between  Mauritius  aud  the  United 
States,  and  iu  order  to  insure  anything  like  quick  dispatch  it  will  be 
well  to  mark  all  letters  via  Marseilles,  otherwise  they  may  be  detained 
in  England  and  forwarded  by  any  of  the  lines. 

BOAT   LIOSnSES, 

All  boats,  barges,  lighters,  and  other  craft  employed  iu  loading  and 
unloading  vessels  or  in  supplying  or  discharging  ballast  have  to  pay 
a  license  of  2  rupees  (46  cents)  a  ton  per  annum.  The  few  small  const 
trading  vessels  owned  by  Monntiors  pay  a  nmnll  annual  license,  but 
there  is  no  merchant  marine  belonging  to  the  colony,  aud  uo  toimage 

'  The  leduotlona  to  United  SUttos  cnrrency  In  this  report  are  raiid«  on  the  bwls  of 
the  Talnatlou  of  the  Indian  rupee  pnblislicd  quarterly  1>}-  the  Director  of  the  Mint; 
the  average  value  for  the  year  1886  was  23,4  cents. 
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owued  or  employed  in  commei-ve  witU  other  coniitries;  neither  are 
there  any  enactments  existing  in  tbe  colony  of  a  discriminating  char- 
acter that  affect  Atnericiin  vessels.  There  are  no  taxes  or  excise  in 
addition  to  tariff  rates  that  affect  United  States  trade. 

DOMESTIC  AND  FOBEIOK  POSTAL  BATES. 

For  all  oonntrieH  coming  within  the  Postal  TJniou,  the  rates  on  letters, 
newspapers,  and  itarcela  are  fixed  as  follows :  Letters  not  exceeding  15 
grams  (one-lialfoance),  18  cents  (of  rnitee);  exceeding  15  grams  and  not 
exceeding  3D  grams  (I  ounce),  36  cents;  exceeding  30  gi-ama  and  not 
exceeding  46  grams  (l^  oaiices),  54  cents;  for  every  additional  15  grams 
(one-half  ounce),  18  cents  and  a  registration  fee  of  12  cents;  reply  to 
postal  cards,  16  cents,  Newspapers,  not  exceeding  50  grams  (If  ounces), 
18  cents ;  exceeding  60  grams  and  not  exceeding  100  grams  (3^  ouncen), 
22  cents;  every  additional  60  grams,  4  cents.  Printed  papers,  samples 
or  patterns  of  merchandise, not  exceeding 50  grams  (If  oances),  8  cents; 
exiM6tiing  50  grams  and  not  exceeding  100  grams,  12  cents;  every 
additional  6U  grams,  4  centu. 


The  imports  for  1890  iimonnted  to  601^,177.86  rupees  (1117,609).    The 
exports  for  the  same  period  amounted  to  301,706.66  rupees  (970,598). 

Importt  and  exporU  of  Ma«ritiiu/or  He  year  IS;i6. 
IMFOBIS. 


From  United 

V»|UB. 
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durcm  .lid 
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s.70fi.Bes.« 

3.0l7.«eB.17 

cb*:^;^". 

"'"«• 

■""• 

7,«ii.2n.3a|  1,131.68? 

Shipping  olurffH 

Brltlsli,  forulen.  and  ullier 
Mkon  La]  pnd  uoe  and  m^li  ■ 

Tolal 


To  ITnitod  Kingdom.    [  To  Britlih  poataMioiu. 
ValQ*.       I  ^^l' 

s)  25.9M.S».0^*a,083,IK) 


2?0,TW.U 


l.8Ui,12i.MI,      (31,  OW 


.S.K? 


S,  2S,322,M2.1U,  e,B2T,(8S' 


:1B.«7?.: 


John  P.  Campbbi.l,  ConauL 
PoBT  Louis,  yovember  SO,  1897. 
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Litt  of  liceniu  i»  force  in  Maariliiu/or  carrying  on  }>vn»eti,  1 
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tAtt  af  tIcnuM  ia  /orw  <«  Jfiiiiriliu4  for  carTying  o»  buiinet*,  189€ — Contliiiied. 


.„.„,„,.^™ 

or  tnds. 

monlhi. 

Vtlmln 
United 

SUte* 

1.10 

IoIdo 

11.  <N 

U2.IH 
M.W 
M.OO 
27.  H 

1K.00 

>  Taking  Die  nieui  Talus  of  rapM  tOi  ISM. 

Thekbove  aretheprincipal  t»r{ffa on  wholesale  nndieMil  biiainefla,bnt  every  little 
indiutry  from  a  pe&DQt  stand  to  the  poor  IniUan  who  sella  a  fev  oandiee  in  •  little 
liaoket,  miut  hsTe  a  badge  ehowing  that  it  is  taxed. 


•  MOBOCCO. 

At  tbe  oatset  of  this  report,  I  todI(1  Bay  it  in  difficolt  to  obtain  not 
only  accDrate  and  reliable  atatisticH,  but  any  citaCisticB  whatever,  either 
of  the  internal  or  tiie  foreign  trade  of  Morocco.  Tlie  collector  of  customs 
kee|)B  nothing  in  this  line.  The  only  nonrce  from  which  auy  knowledge 
of  Uie  moTemeat  of  com'merce  with  foreiga  countries  can  be  obtainetl. 
is  from  manlfesta  and  bills  of  lading.  Therefore,  the  statiaticfl  given 
can  be  regarded  only  as  approximate.  Buaineas  meti  engaged  in  impoi  ^ 
iug  and  exporting  say  that,  for  some  years,  the  volnme  of  trade  botli 
in  imports  and  exports  has  gradually  been  growing  less.  This  condi- 
tion is  attributable  to  bad  harvests  of  recent  years,  the  unsettled  con- 
dition of  the  country,  and  to  the  high  rate  of  exchange  that  bax 
Srevailed.  The  rate  of  exchange  in  Morocco  is  governed  by  that  <>f 
Ladrid.  Tbe  rate  of  exchange  on  gold  or  bills  on  Loudon,  Taris,  and 
Madrid  is  now — at  the  date  of  writing — 32  per  cent.  It  is  not  snr 
prising  that  importations  from  all  countrivs  are  diminishing.  Theeffeci 
upon  trade  is  disastrous.  Bad  harvests  have  made  the  country  pooret-, 
though  in  truth,  it  was  poor  enough  before.  Bankruptcies  and  failarcs 
of  Moorish  merchants  have  been  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  have 
entailed  serious  losses  upon  European  firms  doing  business  in  Morocco. 

TRADE  HBTHOD8. 

The  only  way  to  collect  debts  from  Moorish  merchants  who  have 
failed  or  are  not  disimsed  to  pay,  is  tn  request  the  Snitan  to  instruct  the 
governor  or  kaid  in  whose  jurisdictiou  the  debtors  reside  to  summon 
ijie  debtors  to  him  and  compel  them  to  settle  with  their  creditors.  The 
official  who  is  so  instructed  by  the  tSultan  has  methods  of  his  own  which 
be  applies  with  vigor  under  certain  conditions.  The  collection  of  the 
debt,  however,  is  accompanied  with  a  great  deal  of  inconvenience, 
trouble,  delay,  and  generally  considerable  expense  for  the  creditor. 
Bosiness  can  not  really  be  transacted  here  on  the  same  lines  or  in  accord- 
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ance  with  the  same  bnainess  principles  as  in  the  United  States.  The 
reason  is  obvious  to  any  one  having  a  Itnowledge,  however  slight,  of 
tlie  Government  of  Morocco  and  the  Moors.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  said 
they  have  no  sense  of  moral  obligation  in  business  transactions.  Again, 
there  are  practically  no  facilities  oatside  of  Tangier  to  negotiate  loans, 
drafts,  and  checks.  The  only  means  of  transporting  the  products  of  the 
country  is  by  camels,  mules,  and  donkeys,  ezc^t  by  steamers  from  one 
coa»t  town  to  another;  tbere  is  no  telegraphic  commnnication  between 
towns;  there  are  no  mail  facilities  in  the  interior,  except  by  couriers, 
wHo  travel  about  fifty  miles  per  day.  Four  days  are  required  to  take 
tliu  letters  the  same  distance  that  in  the  States  cx>nld  be  covered  in  a 
tvw  lionrs.  With  these  and  other  obstacles  to  business,  the  wonder 
is  that  the  volume  of  trade  is  not  even  smaller. 

lUFORTS  INTO  TANGTEB. 

For  1896,  the  total  value  of  imports  at  Tangier  was  4}  per  cent  less 
than  in  1895  and  some  20  per  cent  less  than  in  1894,  according  to  the 
most  reliable  estimate  from  statistics  gathered.  Qreat  Britain  and 
Gibraltar  are  credited  with  having  furnished  54^  per  cent  of  the 
imports,  France  29  per  cent,  Germany  12}  per  cent,  and  other  codu- 
tries  4  per  cent.  The  United  States  does  not  appear  in  any  statistics 
as  having  furnished  a  single  article  for  Morocco.  The  reason  is  snOi- 
cieutly  clear. 

Ko  American  vessels  come  to  Morocco,  nor  do  vessels  under  any  other 
tlag  that  come  from  the  United  States  touch  at  Tangier  or  any  other 
Morocco  port.  Products  or  manufactures  having  their  origin  in  the 
United  States  and  tinding  their  way  to  Morocco  are  credited  to  the 
European  country  ftom  which  they  are  shipped.  The  small  qnantity 
of  flour,  petroleum,  canned  goods,  and  hardware,  though  recognized 
and  known  to  be  of  American  origin,  are  not  found  in  the  statistical 
tables  as  coming  from  the  United  States.  The  table  of  imports  to 
Tangier  shows  the  item  of  cotton  goods  to  be  first  in  value.  For 
the  year  1896,  the  value  la  stated  to  be  aboat  $1,700,000.  These  cot- 
ton goods  were  formerly  of  English  manufactnre.  Of  late,  the  Ger- 
mans have  been  cutting  into  the  Manchester  trade  in  this  article,  caus- 
ing a  considerable  decrease  in  the  quantity  sent  by  the  Manchester 
manufacturers.  The  cloth  market,  too,  Is  held  by  German  manufactur- 
ers. Of  the  $100,000  of  this  article  imported  to  Tangier,  the  Germans 
have  about  nine-tenths. 

The  quantity  of  tlour  imported  seems  to  be  on  the  increase.  Tlie 
value  of  this  article  during  1896  amounted  for  this  port  to  about 
$120,000.  It  comes  chiefly  f¥om  France,  and  is  said  to  be  the  product 
of  Russian  or  Indian  wheat.  This  French  flour  costs  at  Marseilles  from 
12  to  15  franca  ($2.31  to  $2.89)  per  100  kilograms  (220.46  pounds).  The 
United  States  flour,  which  comes  via  Gibraltar,  is  said  to  be  more 
expensive.  If  we  had  direct  commnnication  the  cost  would  be  less  and 
we  could  control  the  market. 

Timber  is  another  article  of  importation  that  we  might  ftmiisb  this 
country  were  there  direct  steamers  or  sailing  vessels.  Timber,  deals, 
planks,  etc.,  sell  for  $30  to  $40  per  1,000  feet. 

Candles  make  quite  an  important  item  on  the  import  list.  The 
importation  of  this  article  is  chiefly  from  England.  Twelve  packages 
of  1  pound  each  cost  f.  o,  b.  Sa.  3d.  (78  cents). 

Tobacco  importation  in  1896  amounted  to  about  $66,000  for  this  port. 
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It  is  bronght  from  GeiTnany,  HoUand,  Algeria,  and  Gibraltar.  That 
from  Gibraltar,  it  is  Baid,  comes  from  the  United  States.  Tangier  is 
the  only  port  at  which  the  Saltan  allows  tobacco  to  eater. 

Sugar  (imported  in  cones  or  loaves  of  10  to  20  poands  each)  is  an 
article  which  is  consamed  by  every  Moor  who  has  n  ]>eany  to  buy  any- 
thing. Last  year,  the  value  of  the  importation  to  Tangier  reached 
aboat  9^5,000,  In  1895,  when  the  importation  of  all  articles  was 
greater,  the  value  was  npward  of  J100,000,  At  Larache,  which  is  the 
most  couvenient  seaport  for  Fez,  the  value  of  the  sugar  importation  in 
1895  waa  1350,000,  while  the  total  value  for  the  differeat  ports  of 
Morocco  amounted  to  aboat  91^700,000.  Xearly  all  the  sugar  comes 
from  France.  Germany  is  sending  a  little,  and  Belgium  is  making  a 
good  beginning  in  this  line  of  importation.  Like  other  imported  arti- 
cles, there  was  a  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  sugar  imported  in  1896  as 
compared  with  1895  and  1894. 

Some  petroleum  isimportedfromtheUnitedStatesby  way  of  Gibral- 
tar and  Hamburg.  It  is  also  imported  from  Busaia.  The  American  is 
considered  superior.  It,  however,  costs  more  to  the  consumer.  It  costs 
at  Gibraltar,  I  am  informed,  about  (1.03  in  United  States  money  per 
case.  Add  to  this  the  expense  of  transportation  from  Gibraltar, 
etc,  and  it  would  cost  in  store  about  $1.30  American  money  per 
case.  The  Bnssian  petroleum,  I  am  informed,  is  cheaper.  Again,  were 
.  there  direct  communication  with  the  United  States,  we  could  pat  petro- 
leum down  here  for  a  less  price  than  we  now  do,  and  control  the 
market.       • 

As  I  stated  in  a  former  report  and  now  state  once  more,  with  direct 
steamers  from  New  York  to  Tangier,  we  would  be  able  to  place  upon 
this  market  floor,  petrolenm,  tobacco,  lamber,  fornitnre,  canned  goods, 
and  clothing.  We  would  be  sure  to  get  a  large  part  of  the  cotton-goods 
trade,  which  until  recently  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Manchester 
mannfactnrera  Other  classes  and  kindsof  goods  wonldsoon  besought 
for.  Withont  steamers  from  New  York  touching  at  this  port,  the  proB- 
I)ect  for  securing  even  a  very  small  share  of  this  trade  is  not  at  all 
flattering.  I  made  an  effort  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  year  to 
have  one  of  the  hues  from  New  York  to  Italy  touch  here.  One  of  the 
steamers  did  actually  drop  anchor  here  in  July,  but  throngh  the  blun- 
dering of  someone,  she  took  no  cargo;  consequently,  no  vessel  of  the  line 
has  called  here  since. 

The  whole  question  of  the  Increase  of  our  foreign  trade  lies  in  the 
same  old  nutshell  in  which  it  has  lain  for  years.  It  has  been  handled 
and  rubbed  and  tossed  about  till  it  has  become  as  smooth  as  a  billiard 
ball  and  as  hard  as  an  Egyptian  mnmmy.  Let  a  subsidy  hammer  be 
applied  to  the  old  shell  and  it  will  be  opened;  the  meat  will  be  found. 
The  question  of  the  increase  of  our  foreign  trade  will  be  solved  by  encour- 
aging our  shipping  interests,  either  through  navigation  bounties  or  lib- 
eral mail  snbsidies. 

In  1880,  while  in  Bahia,  Brazil,  in  a  convenation  with  a  correspond- 
ent of  a  New  York  journal,  I  said  every  European  commercial  marine 
of  importance  was  receiving  substantial  aid  fr^m  the  home  Government, 
and  if  we  would  increase  our  foreign  trade,  United  States  steamers  mast 
be  encottraged  by  liberal  support.  This  policy  I  then  deemed  absolutely 
necessary  to  secure  the  South  American  trade.  Time  has  but  strength- 
ened the  opinion  I  then  held  and  expressed,  that  United  States  steam- 
ers must  m  multiplied  and  systematically  iiided  by  the  Govormtient. 
1  also  said  then  wliat  is  equally  true  to-day,  though  in  a  certain  uieaa- 
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urd  it  is  being  carried  out,  that  merchants  and  mano&ctorerB  mast  do 
their  Elba  a.  OombiDation  is  needed  on  the  part  of  United  States 
merchants  to  establish  meroantile  agencies  in  every  prominent  SoaUi 
American  port. 

United  States  banks  Rhonld  then  be  opened,  in  factvonld  be  opened, 
with  financial  agencies  in  the  same  ports,  giving  to  mercantile  houses 
the  support  they  require  and  saving  for  the  merchants  some  17,000,000 
ill  commissions  paid  to  London  bankers  nvery  year.  Samples  of  United 
States  goods  with  price  list  should  be  on  the  spot,  and  trade  with  the 
United  States  would  be  developed  and  extended.  With  a  system  of  this 
sort,  frequent  mail<4,  direct  telegraphic  commuuication,  and  adequate 
freight  facilities  under  tbe  American  flag,  the  Hugs  of  European  nations 
would  gradually  disappear,  and  with  their  disap|)earance,  the  trade  with 
all  the  countries  south  of  us  would  pass  from  the  bauds  of  Europeans 
to  our  owu,  where  it  naturally  belongs.  Since  I  gave  expression  to  tbe 
foregoiug  opinion,  eight  years  ago,  progress  lias  been  made  in  the  direc- 
tion of  organizing  some  of  our  merchants  and  interchanging  views  with 
prominent  men  of  tbe  southern  Republics.  The  main,  practical,  essen- 
tial thing  to  do  for  the  commercial  conquest  of  the  world,  is  to  estab- 
lish a  merchant  mt^ne.  tiive  us  strong  and  swift  merchant  ships  and 
plenty  of  them,  and  all  the  world  is  at  our  feet. 

In  reports  to  the  Department  from  Bahia,  Brazil,  some  seven  or  eight 
years  ago,  and  since  on  the  same  subjecli,  1  said  some  arrangement 
shonld  be  made  between  Brazil  and  the  United  States  looking  toward 
an  increased  commercial  intercourse.  It  was  made;  but^  unhappily, 
it  was  cut  off  in  its  infancy.  Snch  an  arrangement  as  Mr.  Blaine  then 
signed,  or  a  more  favoraJile  one,  should  be  entered  into  with  every 
coatitry  sontb  of  ns,  as  well  as  with  conntries  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  wherever  possible. 

Referring  again  to  the  imports  to  Morocco  for  the  year  1896, 1  would 
say  1  bave  not  yet  received  tbe  reports  from  Mogador  or  Larache. 
Estimating  the  imports  to  those  two  places  to  be  a  little  less  than  those 
for  1895,  the  entire  value  of  imports  would  probably  fijot  np  between 
$5,500,000  and  $6,000,000  for  all  Morocco  for  the  year,  not  indoding 
specie, 

The  tables  of  imports  as  returned  are  herewith  given  for  liabat, 
Casablanca,  Mazagan,  Laffi,  Tetuan,  and  Tangier.  The  table  of  exports 
firom  the  same  places  also  accompany  this  report.  Calculating  the  value 
of  the  exports  from  Mogador  and  Larache  upon  the  basis  of  1896,  the 
exports  for  all  Morocco  for  1896  probably  reached  nearly  $6,500,000, 
including  specie.  The  table  of  exports  for  Rabat,  Casablanca,  Maza- 
gan, l4iffl,  Tetoan,  and  Tangier  is  herewith  inclosed. 


The  chief  exports  f^m  Tangier  are  oxen,  eggs,  goatskins,  slippers, 
beeswax,  dates,  and  fowls,  with  some  woolen  haiks  and  jelabs  for  Tunis, 
Tripoli,  and  Egypt.  Tbe  haiks  and  jelabs  are  outside  garments  made 
for  the  wear  of  the  native  men  and  women  of  those  ooontries.  They 
are  also  used  by  the  Moors  in  Morocco. 

The  only  exports  to  the  United  States  fh)m  Tangier  aae  goatskinB 
and  Moorish  curios,  in  small  quantities.  That  is,  these  are  the  only 
articles  consigned  through  consular  invoices  to  firms  in  the  United 
States.  Many  other  articles  exported  from  Morocco  find  their  way  to 
our  country,  but  are  shipped  first  to  Germany,  Fruice,  or  England.     In 
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1896,  the  consnlar  inroioes  showed  shipments  from  Morocco  to  the 
United  States  to  the  valae  of  abont  «360,000.  For  the  year  1897  there 
will  probably  be  an  increase. 

The  largest  shipments  to  the  United  States  are  made  from  Mogadon 
These  are  ohiefly  goatskins.  Soipe  coriander  seed  is  shipped  from 
Casablanca,  as  shown  by  the  consnlar  invoices.  The  greater  part  of 
the  coriander  seed,  howevei',  is  sent  to  England,  and  is  purchased  from 
the  EiDgUsh  importers  by  parties  in  the  United  States. 

GBNEBAI,  BBHABKB. 

Machinery  fbr  maunfactnring  or  indostrial  purposes  is  qnite  nnknown 
in  Morocco.  £verythiug  required  by  the  Moors  is  made  by  hand. 
There  are  no  machines  except  an  occasional  sewing  machine. 

There  is  one  electric  plant  in  Tangier,  nnder  the  control,  I  believe,  of 
a  Spanish  company;  one  ice  ^tory  is  also  in  Tangier,  under  charge 
of  a  French  company. 

SmaU  quantities  of  hardware  are  imported,  and  some  iron  bars'  for 
blacksmith's  use,  for  railings,  etc.,  and  a  few  carpenters'  tools. 

The  only  pieces  of  agricaltnral  machinery  seen  are  the  plow  nsed 
in  Phoenician  and  Roman  days,  the  hedidah,  or  axe,  and  a  grab  lioe, 
heavy,  coarse,  and  ungainly  in  appearance.  Grain,  wheat,  barley, 
beans,  et«.,  are  thrash^  as  they  were  three  thousand  years  ago,  by 
means  of  donkeys  or  mules  being  driven  about  on  a  pile  of  grain  in  the 
straw,  placed  opon  a  smooth  plot  of  ground  especially  prepared  for  the 
purpose.  The  grain  is  winnowed  by  tossing  it  in  the  air  and  letting 
the  wind  blow  away  the  dnst  and  chaff. 

IxKSomotives  have  never  whistled  in  Morocco  territoirand  never*will 
as  long  as  the  Qovemment  remains  in  the  hands  of  tiie  Moors.  The 
camel  is  the  freight  train,  the  mule  the  &8t  express,  and  the  donkey 
the  city  railway  and  cab. 

The  bicycle  is  also  nnknown.  There  is  not  a  road  in  Morocco  where 
it  could  be  nsed  either  for  pleasure  or  as  a  snbstitate  for  any  other 
vehicle,  although,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  no  other  vehicles. 

Boots  and  shoee  are  not  nsed  by  the  Moors,  and  as  there  are  only  a 
haudftal  of  Europeans  but  little  leather  need  be  imported.  The  Moors 
make  the  slippers  for  their  use  frx>m  Morocco  leather. 

Any  method  may  be  nsed  in  packing  goods  that  will  insare  tbeir  safe 
arrival  at  a  seaport,  as  all  goods  sent  to  the  interior  are  put  np  by  the 
importer  in  such  size  packages  as  are  moat  convenient  for  the  trip. 

The  cloths  used  by  the  Moors — that  is,  the  imported  cloths — employed 
for  jackets,  vests,  and  what  are  called  pants,  are  of  two  classes;  One 
is  light,  shiny,  and  flnished.  It  is  54  inches  wide,  in  various  shades, 
and  is  said  to  cost  the  importer  2s.  9d.  to  4s.  6d.  (tO.66  to  tl.OO)  f.  o.  b. 
The  other  is  frt>m  51  to  60  Inches  wide,  smooth  and  shiny,  of  dark  blue 
color,  and  costs  fh>m  78.  to  lOs.  6d.  ($1-70  to  42.55),  according  to  width 
and  quality.    The  German  cloth  is  cheaper  than  the  English. 

CUBBENCT. 

The  correnor  of  Morocco  is  the  Spanish  dollar,  coin;  dollar  pieces, 
.900  flne;  half  dollar,  2-pefieta*  and  1-peseta  pieces,  .835  fine,  now  in 
exchange  on  London  aboat  33  pesetas  per  ponnd  sterling.    It  is  only 
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recently  Morocco  be^an  to  have  its  own  currency.  In  1801,  the  Oovern- 
nient  made  a  contract  with  a  French  citizen  to  coin  100,000  kilograms 
(220,460  pounds)  of  silver  in  Moorish  silver  coins,  viz :  20,000  kilograms 
in  2j-pe8eta  pieces  of  14,50  grams;  20,000  kilograms  of  qnarter-dollar 
pieces  of  7.25  grams;  30,000  kilograms  of  10  cent  pieces  of  2.90  grams; 
30,000  kilograms  of  5  cent  pieces  of  1.45  grams. 

The  alloy  was  to  be  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  French  silver  oarrency, 
or  000  parts  pure  silver  and  100  parts  alloy  for  5-AraDc  pieces,  and 
for  the  smaller  coin  835  parts  pure  silver  and  105  alloy. 

The  above  was  in  the  original  contract.  It  was  modified  later,  and 
the  Moorish  coin  was  made  of  800  parts  silver  and  200  alloy  for  half, 
quarter,  tenth,  and  twentieth  dollar  pieces.  The  weight  of  the  Moor- 
ish or  Hassauu  dollar  is  29  grams,  wliile  that  of  the  Spanish  dollar  is 
only  25  grams.  In  1895,  a  Berlin  firm  contracted  for  the  Moorish  Gov- 
ernment the  coinage  of  25,000  kilograms  of  silver  in  the  same  ratio  and 
quality  as  that  of  1801 .  The  standard  of  value  of  the  coin  of  Morocco 
is  a  silver  unit.  Properly  speaking,  there  ia  no  gold  in  circulation.  It 
is  believed,  however,  that  the  Sultan's  treasury  contains  a  large  quan- 
tity of  gold  coins,  French,  Spanish,  and  English,  and  that  the  natives 
have  quantities  of  coins  concealed  in  the  ground.  There  is  no  paper  in 
circulation — that  is,  no  Moorish  paper.  The  total  amount  oi  the  silver 
in  circulation  is  said  to  be  some  f  6,000,000  Moorish  silver  coins  and 
some  $2,000,000  Spanish  silver. 

Tariff  rates,  customs  rules,  port  regulations,  and  wharfage  dues,  as 
herewith  repoited  for  Casablanca,  are  practically  the  same  for  the  other 
l>orts.  Anew  pier  for  Tangier  has  jnst  been  finished.  The  table  of  rates 
for  the  use  of  the  pier  is  herewith  inclosed.  Tlie  pier  was  built  by  an 
Enflish  engineer  who,  through  the  English  minister,  received  the  con- 
cession IVom  the  Snltan.  The  cost  was  about  $25,000.  It  belongs  to  the 
Sultan's  Government.  It  is  about  one-fourth  mile  in  length,  and  at  high 
tide,  small  steamers  can  go  alongside  for  discharging  and  taking  cargo. 
This  ia  the  only  improvement  in  any  harbor  along  the  coast.  , 

No  nefr  wagon  or  caravan  routes  or  canals  or  river  systems  have 
been  opened  or  projected. 

Freight  rates  to  the  different  coast  towns  are  about  the  same  as  the 
Casablanca  rate  herewith  inclosed. 

No  license  is  required  to  carry  on  business,  except  that  in  which  the 
Government  may  have  a  monopoly.  No  regulation  relates  to  com- 
mercial travelers.  If  they  go  anywhere  outside  of  the  cities  on  the 
coast,  they  should  take  a  soldier  fVom  the  Bashfi.  Though  not  required 
by  the  Moorish  authorities,  it  would  be  better  for  all  Americans  travel- 
ing ip  Morocco  to  have  a  passport. 

MEROnAKT  MARINE. 

There  is  no  discriminutioii  against  vessels  of  any  flag.  Morocco  has 
no  merchant  ships  and  but  two  so-called  war  ships.  One  was  built  in 
Germany  and  the  other,  1  believe,  in  France  or  England. 

QUARANTIHE    EEGULATIONS. 

All  regulations  relating  to  quarantine  are  made  and  enforced  by  the 
diplomatic  body — the  foreign  representatives — for  all  the  coast  or  sea- 
port towns  of  Morocco.  The  body  is  known  as  theconseil  eanitaire. 
The  hygienic  board,  composed  of  five  foreign  residente,  ia  subject  to 
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the  orders  of  ths  coneeil  saiiitaire.  Thia  hygenic  board  i»  really  the 
street-cleaning  department  of  the  city.  For  the  coast  towns,  the  con- 
BDlar  body  constitates  the  coneeil  sanitaire,  each  foreign  representative 
being  president  for  three  months.  The  presidency  passes  in  the  alpha- 
beti^u  order  of  the  nations  here  represented.  At  present,  the  president 
is  the  United  States  coosnl-geueral. 

POSTAL  BATES. 

The  three  offices  here,  viz,  English,  French,  and  Spanish,  are  in  the 
International  Postal  Union.  The  rates  for  Morocco,  English  and 
French  are  10  centimos,  equivalent  to  2  cents,  for  every  15  grams  (| 
onuce.)  By  Spanish  post,  the  same  rate  is  charged  for  30  grams  (1.03 
ounces).  Bates  to  Gibraltar  and  Spain  are  10  centimos  for  16  grams. 
There  is  no  law  requiring  goods  to  be  markeil  to  show  country  ot 
origin. 

D.  IT.  Bdbke, 

Tangibe,  October  6, 1897.  Conml-General. 
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aTKAUSHIP 

PapAjanny  Line  of  Bteameni  (English) ;  Bugtilar  service  between  Liverpool,  Taii- 
gier.  Malts,  aiid  Alezaudria,  oalliog  at  Taugier  about  every  twelve  days. 

Mersey  Steamohip  Compaay,  Limited  (Bnglieb):  Kogular  oteamen  between  Lou- 
don, Qibraltar,  Timi^er,  and  tbe  coast  tonus. 

Bland's ateamera(EngliBb):  Runuiog  between  Qtbraltar  and  Tangier. 

Compagnia  de  Navigation  Mixte  (ECreucb):  Bi:tween  Oran  and  Tangier. 

Compagnie  Paquet  (French) :  From  Marseille,  Gibraltar,  to  the  coast  towns  and 
Canary  Islands. 

Oldembnrg  Fortagiealsche  (Grennan) :  Monthly  steamsbip  aervic*  b«twaen  Uow- 
borg,  Antwerp,  Ulbrkltar,  Tangier;  and  tfaa  twast  towns. 
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Woemuuu)  Line:  S««  CasablsDca. 

The  SloniKTi  Line;  From  Hainbarg  to  Taugier,  HalaK«,  BnrceloDs,  and  'taliut 

The  Boyul  Line  t  From  AiDHtenliun,  LiHbon  to  Tangier,  GibnUtar,  and  Italian  porta. 
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Export  dniiai  ox  arlieltM  from  port  of  Ctuablatiea — Continiind. 
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.tfonbj-BnlUn. 

IT-Bnhii  of  an  AmeHun  i 


TYaHtportatUM  faollitiu  from  the  port  of  Catablanca,  Moroneo,  1SS7. 

Forwood'n  Line  of  steamera,  Euglisb,  utilg  from  Lonilon  every  10  dajn  tn  Hamnier, 
tonch  »t  the  Moroono  coast,  and  proceed  to  tbo  Csoary  IslandB,  thence  return  to 
London  direct.  In  winter  time,  these  tioat«  leaTC  London  eTary  21  days;  after 
touohing  at  all  tbe  ooMit  ports  an  far  u  Mogador,  the;  lotDm  slons  tlie  cout,  thence 
to  London.     This  wintnr  aervtce  does  not  call  at  the  Cftnary  iBlanda. 

Snbddlzed  tine  of  steamen,  Spanish,  sails  f^om  Cadiz  once  a  month  along  the 
Morocco  coast  and  l^ack. 

Hayneit  Line  of  Bt«amaTs,  Spanish,  sails  from  Qibraltar  along  the  coaat,  bnt  there  is 
no  regular  service  or  fixed  sailing  dat«. 

Woernan  Line,'  German,  sails  once  a  month  f^om  Hambnrg,  sometimes  calling  iil 
Antwerp.     These  steamers,  after  calling  at  the  Morooeo  coast  ports,  proceed  to  the 


*  Touch  also  at  Kabat,  Laraiobe,  Masngan,  SafQ,  and  Hagadoi 
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CwiU7  Iilands,  >nd  trom  tbencs  tbey  go  aaath  to  the  wait  coaat  otXttle*  peats. 
Two  I)osIh  per  montb  ull  here  on  the  retnm  voy ftge. 

Olden  barfc  Line.*    (SveTbDfcisr.) 

Compuir  Paqoet.*    (6m  Tauter). 

P«rt  regmUUioui  at  Catablmiea. 


Ve«elBof  21to«toiii »0.ffi 

From  41  to  60  trtOB 50 

From  61  toSOtona ". 75 

From  81  to  100  tone 1.00 

»om  101  to  120  toDs 1.25 

F'rom  121  to  150  toDB •. 1.87 

151  tons  nod  npward 3.60 

Boatfea 50 

Bill  of  health 1.00 

UwlioalfM,  ifnereuaiT E.OO 

Bill  of  health  for  British  porta,  lOehillinga  (>2.4S};  French  porta,  12frBn(>B  (»2.3I). 
Spaniah  porta:  For  Teaael  of  ISO  tons,  7.50  peeetaa  (91.44),  and  one-tenth  of  a  peaeta 
<V0.I-9)  loT  every  ndditional  ton.  Bill  of  health  for  Portngueee  porta:  For  veswl  of 
150  taua,  Gpeaetaa  ($1.15),  and  one-tenth  of  a  peseta  foe  every  additional  ton. 


VeaaelHoffromSntoSOtons M.OO 

From  51  to  100  tons 2.00 

From  101  to  150  tons 3.00 

From  150  tone  anil  upward 4.00 

Fee  to  captain  of  the  port  for  each  vessel . -. , 40 

Knrbor  light  fee  for  eueh  vessel ,. . .50 

Pilotage  (not  compnlsory) 5.00 

Lighterage:  For  Hancheater  bale  tcooda,  for  each  bale,  91.  For  other  goods,  for 
nnchqnintal,  threo-fonrthaof  a  real  (3.7  centx). 

There  are  no  factlttiea  at  thin  port  for  repairing  vewels  or  for  coaling.  Other 
porta  have  praotieally  tb«  same  regalatioDS  as  above. 

Frttgkt  rat»4  betireen  diffmut  coHttMe*  an4  tht  port  of  Ctuabtanea,  Moroeco,  1897, 

Between  Hambnrg  nncl  Casablanca:  Woerman  Line,  freight  on  heavy  goods,  15 
8hillingn($3.64)  per  ton;  on  light  goods,  30  shillings  (97.29)  per  ton, 

Between  London  and  Cnsnhlanoa:  Freight  on  heavy  goods,  30  shillings  ((7.29)  per 
ton  weight:  ou  llsbt  goods.  20  to  40  shillings  (94.S6  to  90.72)  per  ton  mensarement. 

Between  HnTseilles  and  Casablanoa:  Freight  on  heavy  goods,  2  francs  per  ItXI  kilos 
((0.38  per  220.46  ponnds);  on  light  goods,  25  franos  per  onbie  meter  ((4.82  perl. SI 
cable  yards). 

Between  Cadiz  and  Casalilonea,  27  franca  ((6.21)  per  ton. 

Between  Gttiraltar  and  Casablanca,  per  Haynes  Line :  No  llzed  rate,  bnt  an  average 
of  15  franca  per  1,000  kilograms  (92.89  per  2,201  ponnds). 

KoTB. — About  the  same  rates  apply  to  all  Uotocoo  porta. 

Belur*  of  foreigm  thipping  at  tha  port  of  Catablanea  from  Jdaaanr  1  lo  Jumo  SO,  1S97. 
SKTERED. 
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CAPE  SPARTEIi. 

I  bsve  tbe  honor  to  tranomtt  hei-ewith,  in  daplicate,  the  nnnual  report 
for  18U7  of  the  secretary  of  Lloyd's  on  the  working  of  tlie  commercial 
station  at  Cape  Spartei. 

Feamk  C.  Partridge, 

Consul-  OeneraL 
Tamgibr,  February  19, 1898. 
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COMUBBCIAI.   EELATIONS. 


ST.  HELENA.' 


It  is  imposBible  to  get  a  correct  report  of  tbe  desin^ptloQ  reqnired  in 
this  circular  until  tbe  end  of  tbe  year,  when  the  Bine  Book  is-prepared. 

1  have  made  inquiries  at  tbe  cnbtoma  and  vas  informed  that  there 
bad  been  a  sligbt  Increaije  of  imports  during  the  paet  nine  months,  and 
that  exports  showed  a  slight  decrease. 

Tbe  colonial  goverumeut  has  imported,  by  the  American  brig  L.  F. 
Muruon,  from  Hew  Orleans,  IflOjOOO  feet  of  cypress  lumber,  which  lias 
taken  the  place  of  te&K  wood  for  building  purposes  on  this  islaod.  It 
has  been  found  to  be  impregnable  to  the  white  ant  and  does  not  cost 
balf  as  much.  It  is  easier  to  work  and  makes  a  finer  finish  than  teak 
on  tbe  inside  work  of  bonses.    It  is  also  used  for  fiimitare. 

Thomas  Deason,  of  Longwood,  imported,  via  England,  by  tbe  last 
steamer,  a  large  reaping  macbine  of  Walter  A,  Woo^s  (Hoosick,  N.  Y.) 
make,  and  he  informed  uie  that  be  bad  imported  three  of  their  agri* 
cultural  machines  at  different  times.  Unfortunately,  we  have  no  direilt 
commnnii^tiou  with  tbe  United  States  at  present.  When  we  hod  it, 
the  farmers  used  to  import  their  agricultural  implements,  oil  cake, 
cotton-seed  meal,  and  carpenters'  tools  direct  from  tlie  United  States. 

Tbere  have  been  no  new  industries  started  on  this  island  or  changes 
ib  the  laws  relating  to  commerce  or  foreigners  doing  business  on  the 
island  or  port  regulations  since  my  last  report.  The  exchange  remains 
at  $5  ]>er  pound  sterling  on  the  United  States;  on  England,  tbe  gov- 
ernment sells  a  limited  amount  of  draft's,  charging  1  per  cent. 

Tbe  means  of  transportation  is  via  England,  by  monthly  mail  steam- 
ers. No  commercial  travelers  visit  this  island.  There  is  no  restriction 
placed  on  them  should  tbey  come.  Tbe  inhabitants  of  this  island  like 
tbe  American  textiles  better  than  those  of  other  nations,  if  they  can 
get  them.  American  car]>enters'  tools,  lamps  and  fixtures,  are  also  pre- 
ferred. The  colonial  government,  In  addition  to  the  cypress  lamber, 
imported  400  cases  of  kerosene  oil ;  and  all  tbe  kerosene  imported  here 
is  tlie  product  of  tbe  United  States.  All  salt  provisions,  lard,  and 
most  of  the  canned  goods  are  also  tbe  product  of  the  United  States, 
imported  indirectly. 

Ko  passport,  is  required  here.  Tbere  are  no  discriminating  laws  which 
affect  American  vessels,  and  no  additionsto  tariff  rates  which  affect  the 
United  States,  or  changes  in  patent,  copyright,  and  trade-mark  laws 
since  my  last  report. 

St.  Helena  was  admitted  into  the  Postal  Union  October  1,  189ft, 
There  is  no  law  referring  to  the  marking  of  goods  in  this  colony, 

Jaues  B.  Coffin,  GimmL 

St.  Helbma,  October  5, 1897. 


PORT  Il)tGDI.ATIOttS. 

1.  Port  Atid  pnvtiqQB  fees  were  abnlislied  oi  ,  , 

cargo  to  or  reeeivlng  cargo  from  tlie  island  pay  1  BbilHng  per  ton  on  suoh  cargo,  a 
tbeee  are  the  ouly  vessels  tliat  are  now  required  to  report  at  the  ciutom-honae. 

2:  Ma.sterB  of  veasels  briogin);  rargo  shall  deliver  at  the  onstom-bonse  a  manifeat 

aud  oocketB  of  all  goods  Hbippud  fur  St.  Helena,  and  exhibit  the  register,  wilb  ft 

.  lit  the  passengers,  berore  bulk  l)e  broken,  under  a  penalty  o{  £100.    Mail  steamers 


*  In  reply  to  oimulsr  of  Augnst  10,  1897. 
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^Qg  tfaemMlves  that  tbe  veawl  Is  trte  flrom  diBsaae.  The;  maj  also  bring  captains 
and  others  to  the  landing  place,  where  they  mnat  obtain  pnitique  previoun  to  land- 
lug,  stekmeTS,  coolie  and  emigiaut  sblpa  or  veoaela  from  Africa  and  any  other  from 
time  to  time  prohibited  port  excepted. 

4.  The  penon  in  obarge  of  any  boat  hringins  anyone  from  a  {nnsing  sbtp  wbioh 
has  not  been  boarded  by  tbe  harbor  tnAster,  shaTl  fly  a  yellow  flag  in  tbe  bow  of  such 
boat  until  pratione  fau  been  givea  to  ber. 

5.  Any  vessel  navlng  a  yellow  flog  flying  at  the  fore  is  declared  to  be  nnder  tinar- 

6.  No  person  may  leave  »  ship  at  aoohor  before  pratiqne  biw  been  given.  ^ 

7.  Ever^  penon  being  on  board,  or  having  been  on  board,  any  vesael  in  which 
pratiqne  IB  iafhsed.BhaII  remain  on  board  the  same,  or  go  to  sach  place  an  Hhall  be 

~  Inted  by  the  governor,  and  for  such  time  as  he  may  illreot. 


•TS? 


for  guard  and  boat  is  to  shillings  (92.13)  a  day,  aud  20  shilliugo  ($4.06)  a  night,  o. 
part  thereof. 

9.  Ships  in  qnaruntine  may  take  in  and  laud  panengers,  cargo,  stores,  and  wabT, 
■abject  to  SDoli  conditions  and  Instnu^onBas  may  ttelmpoBed  by  the  colonial  Bur- 

10.  Ho  veasel  th^t  shall  anchor  may  I>e  boarded  by  any  person  l>efore  the  harbor 

11.  No  boat  shall  remain  alongside  any  crane,  landing,  watering  ploi'e,  or  nhip's 


are  to  keep  at  a 

of  Iwnding  or  taking  olT  p 

12.  No  gonpowder  shaQ  be  laniled  nntU  after  four  boors'  notice  baa  been  riven  to 
the  commanding  oCBcer  of  Boyal  Artillery  and  to  the  harbor  master,  in  writiiig. 

13.  No  person  or  cargo  shall  be  landed  from  any  vessel  <Her  M^eHty's  ships 
excepted)  at  any  other  place  than  Jamestown,  withont  permission  from  tbe  harbor 
mMter. 

M.  The  penalty  ibr  landing  a  stowaway  without  permission  is  £60. 

15.  YneelB  Intending  to  remain  in  the  roadstead  beyond  forty-eight  honrn  shall 
anchor  to  the  westward  of  the  harbor.  -» 

16.  Te«selB  lying  in  tbe  harbor  must  hoist  tbe  national  ensign  on  the  approach  of 
any  ship  of  war.  ■ 

IT.  All  veasele  at  anchor  shall  exhibit  between  snnnet  and  suntise  a  riding  light, 
to  he  hoisted  at  a  height  not  exceeding  20  feet  above  tbe  hull. 

18.  Masten  are  cautioned  against  transshipping  of  goods  without  permission. 
Penalty,  £100. 

19.  No  fleh  shall  be  landed  at  the  lower  stairs,  nor  any  offal  left  on  any  wharf  or 
near  any  landing  plocei  no  caroosB  or  portion  thereof  shall  be  thrown  into  the  har- 
bor, or  nitbm  1  nAle  distance  from  the  shore,  and  no  ballast  can  be  thrown  over- 
board in  the  harbor  withont  permission  being  flrst  obtained. 

30.  The  town  gates  are  closed  between  9.30  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m. 

In  »  previone  report,  dated  Jane  15, 1897,  Consul  Coffin  saya- 

There  bave  been  no  direct  importations  from  the  United  States,  bnt 
indirectly  the  prodacts  of  tbe  United  States  have  been  imported  front 
England  and  Cape  Town,  Soatli  A&ioa,  and  show  a  alight  increase, 
except  Inmber,  vhich  can  not  be  imported  on  steamstiipB  owing  to 
the  exceeding  high  freight  ((12.16  and  10  per  cent  primage  per  ton 
on  all  merchandise  imported  from  England,  and  $6.25  per  ton  from 
Cape  Town,  South  Africa,  with  10  i>er  cent  primage)  and  the  delay  of 
steamers  here,  which  practically  shuts  out  Inmber,  Formerly,  with 
direct  commanication,  the  United  States  snpphed  this  market. 

The  imports  from  England  consist  of  beef,  butter,  flour,  canned 
corned  meats,  corned  tongue,  California  fruits,  and  United  States  lard 
and  pork.  Imports  from  Gape  Town,  South  Africa,  consist  of  United 
States  kerosene.  Anatralia  supplies  most  of  the  flour  used  here,  the 
last  importation  costing,  landed  here,  $8  per  200-ponud  sack. 

Only  tliree  whalers  have  touched  here  during  the  year,  and  tbe  South 
Atlantic  fleet  of  whalers,  which  used  to  recruit  here  semiannnally,  dis- 
bursing some  $50,000  a  year,  is  missed  very  much,  as  tbe  money  went 
to  small  fitirmers  and  the  poorer  class  of  people,  aud  waa  in  circulation 
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some  three  mouths  or  more  before  it  was  .finally  exported  by  the  mer- 
chants, besides  giving  employment  to  over  100  of  tbe  young  men  of  the 
island. 

The  garrison  ia  to  be  increaeed  to  700  by  the  addition  of  600  West 
Indian  colored  troops  to  the  present  force  of  200  whit«  soldiers  on 
the  island.  The  Imperial  Government  has  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$122,063.60  to  build  barracks  for  them,  as  there  is  no  accommodation 
at  present.  It  ia  hoped  tbat  the  arrival  of  these  troops  will  put  more 
money  in  circulation  and  improve  business  and  stop  any  further  decline, 
and  that  an  era  of  prosperity  will  now  open  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island. 

The  crop  has  been  the  heaviest  ever  known. 

Import*  at  St.  Belvtta  for  tJU  year  anditig  J}eemnber  SI,  1898. 
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ImporU  ul  St.  EtlatafoT  i\e  ]fe»r  m^mj  D«eembtr  SI,  1896— Coatiaa«A. 
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SIEBRA  LEON1E3. 

I  have  the  hoDor  to  forward  my  report  for  the  hseal  year  endiug  Jnne 
30, 1897,  oa  the  commercial  relations  between  the  United  States  aud 
Sierra  Leone,  aud  local  government  statiatics  for  the  calendar  year 
ended  December  31, 1896. 

The  nnmber  of  arrivals  of  American  vessels  between  July  1, 1896, 
and  Jnue  30, 1897,  was  9  (sailing),  with  a.n  aggregate  tonnage  of  4,378. 

The  total  direct  imports  into  Sierra  Leone  from  the  United  States 
represent  the^sum  of  t230,00U,  chietiy  composed  of  the  following  arti- 
cles: 3,735  packages  leaf  tobacco,  10,480  barrels  ilour,  24,450  cases  and 
barrels  kerosene,  and  1,130,600  feet  white  and  yellow  pine.  IViese 
figures  might  be  supplemented  BOine  20  per  cent  by  the  items  of 
tot>acco  and  dour  imported  via  France,  Germany,  and  England,  and 
10  per  cent  in  kerosene  imported  via  the  Canary  Islands.  To  all  these, 
tnnat  be  added  such  items  as  salted  and  canued  provisions,  hardware, 
organs,  clocks,  ash  oars,  spars,  sewing  machines,  a  tew  bicycles, 
Florida  water,  rum,  patent  medicines,  lard,  cotton  cards,  fumitare,  and 
many  smalt  domestic  goods.  Cottons  were  imported  to  the  value  of 
$33,000. 

The  total  exports  from  Sierra  Leone  to  the  United  States,  mostly  via 
Liverpool,  represent  the  sum  of  $25,652.09,  and  consist  of  25,384  bul- 
lock hides,  230  bags  dried  ginger,  70  baskets  kola  nuts,  and  19  bags 
coffee.    The  volume  of  trade  for  the  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $255,652.(K), 


The  specific  customs  import  duties  are  as  follows :  Salt,  Ss.  ($1.94)  per 
ton  of  2,240  poniids;  sugar,  refined,  7s.  6d.  ($1,82)  per  112  pounds, 
unrefined,  2s.  6d.  ($0.60)  per  112  pounds;  lumber,  per  1,000  feet,  8s. 
($1.94) ;  hard  bread  in  barrels,  every  60  pounds,  3d.*  (0  cents) ;  flour  in 
barrels,  every  50  pounds,  3d.*  (6  cents);  spirits,  all  classes,  per  imperial 
gallon,  3s.  ($0.72);  wines,  all  classes  (claret,  1  s.  (24  cents),  white  wino 
la.  6d.  (36  cents^  28.  ($0.48) ;  hai-dware,  including  iron  and  steel,  either 
as  machinery  or  nnmauufactured,  3b.  per  112  pounds;  slates  or  bricks 
per  1,000,  8s.  ($1,94).  All  other  goods  not  ennmerated  above  pay  10 
per  cent  ad  valorem  duty,  irrespective  of  origin  of  raw  materia)  op 
where  same  is  manafactnred. 

No  other  changes  have  been  made  in  the  customs  tariff,  nor  any 
change  in  harbor  or  light  dues,  or  pilot  regulations,  since  my  last 
rejwrt. 

The  total  declared  value  of  imports  into  tlie  colony  {torn  all  sources 
for  the  calendar  year  ended  December  31  was  £494,688  ($2,407,498),  and 
exports,  same  period,  £449,033  ($2,385,281),  showing  a  volume  of  trade 
for  the  year  1896  of  nearly  £1,000,000.  The  exports  consisted  chiedy 
of  rubber,  palm  oil,  palm  kernels,  kola  nuts,  gnm,  ginger,  and  hides. 
The  total  tonnage  of  all  vessels,  including  coasters,  which  entered  the 
port  in  1896  was  538,630,  divided  as  follows:  391  steamers  of  526,933 
tons,  and  384  sailing  ships  of  11,697  tons.  The  rainfall  for  1896  was 
176  inches,  and  the  death  rate  (of  those  registered),  per  1,000,  22. 

Cn  the  whole,  I  think  I  may  safely  venture  to  predict  that  the  outlook 
for  United  States  goods  is  favorable.  Certainly,  the  items  of  flour, 
tol)acco,  kerosene,  and  lumber  are  annually  increasing  in  volume,  and  aa 

'Ifuriiiarly  ad  vkloram  TV  p«i  o«nt,  and  at  oau  tima  ubolitiou  vaa  oaatMOpUtad. 
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the  railvE^  develops  the  reaoarceB  of  the  vaat  interior,  ve  may  reason- 
ably look  forward  to  larger  demandB  for  these  and  many  other  items,  in 
regard  to  which  oar  home  mannfactorers  are  in  a  position  to  compete 
saccessfhlly  with  their  foreign  rivals. 

Bob.  p.  Poolet,  Contul. 
SeeEBA  Lbohe,  June  30, 1897. 


T*ade  of  Sierra  Leoiu  teilh  the  Unittd  Staia  daHng  tht  jtMi-  tttdtA  Jm»  30, 1S97. 
mPOBTS. 
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In  answer  to  circnlar  of  Aagnst  10, 1897,  Vice-Consol  Cliapelle  sends 
from  Tnuis,  under  date  of  September  24,  official  doctimeuts  issued  by 
the  protectorate  government  in  regard  to.  the  trade  for  1896.  It 
appears  from  these  statistics  that  the  total  imports  into  Tunis  in  1896 
amoanted  to  the  value  of  46,441,648  francs  (|8,9G3,797),  an  increase  of 
2,358,603  francs  ($455,310)  over  the  imports  in  1895.  The  exports 
amoimted  to  34,507,532  francs  {«6,659,963),  a  decrease  of  0,739,356 
francs  ($1,300,695)  as  compared  with  1895.  The  trade,  according  to 
the  principal  countries  (the  values  being  given  in  round  numbers  in 
United  States  cnri-ency),  was: 
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The  countries  from  which  there  was  an  increase  of  imports  during 
1896  were  France,  Aastria,  Italy,  Spain,  America,  Greece,  Turkey,  and 
Russia.  The  imports  from  England  and  Malta  decreased.  The 
increase  in  imports  from  America  amounted  to  $9,000.  The  chief 
artidee  of  import  fix»m  the  United  States  are  petroleum,  lumber,  and 
lanl. 

The  countries  to  which  there  was  a  decreased  export  were  France, 
Austria,  Belgium,  Italy,  Spain,  Turkey,  and  the  United  Stat«s.  The 
o  B — ^VOL  1 23 
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exports  to  Greece  and  Tripoli  iitcreased.    Less  than  one-flfth  of  the 
vtune  sent  to  the  United  States  in  1895  was  exported  In  1896. 

The  vice-consul  says  that  there  have  been  no  taritf'  cbauges,  the 
Anglo-Tmusiau  treaty  being  gtill  unfinished.  The  old  tariff  is  couse- 
queotly  still  iu  force  with  all  foreign  powers  who  have  treaties  of 
commerce  with  Tunis.  The  maxiniuni  tariff  is  beginning  to  be  applied 
to  conntries  having  no  commercial  treaties  with  Tunis — Brazil,  for 
instance. 
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ZanzibaB,  Jime  30^  1897, 


B.  D.  MOHUN,  Oonaul. 
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AMERICA. 


NORTH  AMERICA 
DOMTNION  OF  CANADA. 

ONTARIO. 


Canada  haa  been  saffetlDg  from  bnsioess  depression,  bnt  dnring  tbe 
last  few  months,  a  reTival  has  set  in. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  euer^es  of  the  pnblits  men  of  Canada  are 
at  present  directed  to  the  fostering  of  trade  with  England,  on  which  it 
woold  seem  that  the  system  of  prefereutial  dcties  lately  adopted,  and 
tbe  denanclation  of  the  favored  nation  treaties  by  England,  wonld  nave 
an  apparent  effect.  From  what  can  be  gathered  from  varions  Boorces, 
however,  the  experiment  has  not,  so  far,  been  a  decided  saooesa,  as 
importe  frt>m  England  into  Canada  have  fallen  off. 

An  Euglishman  who  lately  visited  Canada  wrote  an  extended  letter 
to  one  of  the  English  papers,  which  was  copied  by  the  Canadian  press, 
in  which  be  appeared  to  be  impressed  with  the  resemblance  of  the 
Canadians  to  the  Americana,  lu  tastes,  habits,  appearance,  and  in  fact 
on  almost  evay  point,  he  noted  a  striking  similarity.  In  diis,  be  was 
correct.  It  is  fair  to  presume  that  these  facts  wonld  have  some  indaence 
with  the  boBineBs  relations  of  the  two  coantries. 

Canada  buys  more  Trom  the  United  States  than  from  any  other  conn- 
try,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  fact  of  the  two  coantries  bordering  on 
each  other,  to  say  nothing  of  the  close  business  relations,  the  rapidity 
of  transportation,  and  the  ease  with  which  commerce  can  be  carried  on, 
would  render  it  diflScult  for  any  ooontry,  even  England,  to  distarb  the 
relations  that  have  so  long  existed,  and  which,  to  almost  any  observer, 
would  seem  to  be  natural. 

The  records  of  the  Canadian  customs  department  are,  at  the  present 
time,  in  such  shape  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  idea  of  tbe  business 
between  the  two  countries  farther  than  that  which  passed  through  the 
port  of  Ottawa. 

The  following  table  gives  the  imports  from  the  United  States  for  the 
fiscal  year  of  1896-97,  compared  with  the  imports  for  the  fiscal  year 
of  1896-96.  Also  the  exports  to  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  of 
1896-97. 
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COHMGBCI&L   RELATIONS. 
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The  large  increase  in  the  baBiness  of  the  last  quarter  of  lft97  shonld 
not  be  taken  as  au  indication  of  a  healthfal  growth  of  legitimate  busi- 
ness. Lumber  was  rushed  to  the  United  States  in  large  quantities  to 
escape  the  payment  of  anticipated  duties.  A  large  amount  of  it  was 
not  sold  but  simply  shipped  across  the  line  to  be  stored  and  await  pur- 
chasers, so  as  to  reap  the  benefits  of  the  eTasion  of  customs  charges. 

Ottawa  being  an  almost  exclasively  retail  market,  and  also  being  the 
seat  of  government,  and  consequently  the  home  of  a  large  number  of 
government  employees  who  spend  their  incomes  here,  its  commerce  can 
hardly  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  business  conditions  at  large. 

The  continual  presence  in  Canada  of  commercial  travelers  from  the 
United  States  keeps  the  merchants  and  mauafactarers  in  almost  as 
complete  touch  with  the  requirements,  conditions,  etc.,  of  the  Oanadian 
market  as  those  of  the  home  market 

NEW  RAILWAY. 

A  new  line  of  railway  from  Ottawa  to  Cornwall,  Ontario,  with  an 
international  bridge  across  the  St.  liawrence  Biver  at  the  latter  point, 
affording  direct  communication  with  New  York,  is  now  in  process  of 
construction.  The  work  is  being  pushed  rapidly  forward  with  a  view 
to  having  the  line  in  working  order  before  winter  sets  in.  This  will 
shorten  the  distance  between  Ottawa  and  N^ew  York  some  75  miles,  and 
is  expected  to  famish  a  more  direct  means  of  commuuicatiou  between 
the  lumber  districts  and  eastern  and  southern  New  York  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania coal  fields  than  now  exists, 

Various  overland  routes  to  the  newly  discovered  gold  fields  of  the 
far  Northwest  are  being  discussed,  and  plans  for  railway  communica- 
tion will  no  doubt  be  completed  during  the  coming  winter.  As  yet, 
nothing  of  a  positive  nature  has  materialized,  though  there  is  no  doubt 
that  speedy  action  will  be  taken  to  give  that  section  direct  means  of 
contact  with  the  outside  world. 

The  projector  of  the  proposed  canal  &om  the  Georgian  Bay  to  the  St. 
Lawrence  via  the  Ottawa  River  has,  according  to  latest  reports,  suc- 
ceeded in  interesting  English  capitalists  in  bis  scheme,  but  whether  it 
will  resalt  in  the  building  of  the  canal  remains  to  be  seen.  Shonld  this 
canal  be  constructed,  it  would  certainly  be  of  immense  value  to  Oanada* 
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as  it  would  make  the  distance  from  Gbtcago  to  Liverpool  over  700  miles 
less  thau  b;  the  Erie  Canal  to  ISev  York,  and  woold  lessen  the  dis- 
tance from  other  grain-shipping  ports  on  the  western  lakes  coirespond- 
iuglf ,  while  it  would  add  an  element  of  safety  to  water  transportation 
by  cutting  off  several  handred  miles  of  open  lake  navigation,  which,  it 
ifl  expected,  would  result  in  a  reduction  of  insurance  rates. 

PAST  ATLANTIC  BEBVICB. 

The  old  question  of  sabsidizing  a  fast  mail  steamship  line  betveen  a 
Canadian  port  and  Liverpool  has  been  persistently  agitated  of  late,  and 
a  contract  has  been  entered  into  with  an  English  nrm  of  shipowners 
to  fnmish  and  maintain  the  service.  A  bond  of  $S0,000  has  recently 
been  given  by  this  Arm  to  Insnre  tht  carrying  oat  of  the  contract,  ho 
the  establishment  of  the  line  seems  to  be  assured.  liTow  railway  con- 
nections as  feeders  to  this  line  are  being  discussed,  and  a  determined 
effort  frill  be  made,  it  seems,  to  give  the  Dominion  better  means  of 
direct  intercourse  with  the  mother  country.* 

The  money  standard  of  Canada  is  still  based  npon  the  English  sov- 
ereign, but  United  States  gold  is  legal  tender.  In  connection  with  tbe 
currency,  it  Is  in  order  to  state  that  the  contract  for  printing  the  cur- 
rency and  postage  stamps  for  the  Dominion  for  the  ensuing  five  years 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  an  American  company,  who  began  the  work 
July  1,  last. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  no  general  flgures  as  to  the  commerce  of 
the  Dominion  at  large  conld  be  obtained,  but  owing  to  changes  that 
have  recently  been  n^e  in  the  Dominion  departments  the  ordinary 
sources  of  informaj,ion  on  such  subjects  are  not,  for  the  time  being, 
available,  and  nothing  of  a  definite  or  reliable  nature  can  be  obtaiara 
before  January  1,  next. 

Chasubs  B.  TiraNBB, 

Consul- General. 

Ottawa,  October  13, 1897. 


SUPPLEMBNTABY  BEPOBT. 

Beferring  to  my  report  of  October  13  last,  for  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
Commerce,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  supplementuy 
fignres  of  the  commerce  of  Canada,  which  I  have  just  been  able  to 
obtain: 

Import*  for  home  amnrnplUm,  18BS  oad  1S96. 
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Mils  in  regard  to  the  fait  Atlantic  serricB.  The  line  istab«eBtabliBliedandoporat«d 
by  Heasn.  Petenon,  Tate  i,  Co.,  of  New-Caalle-on-Tyne,  England.  The  ■toomere 
are  tobeof  lOiOOOKroMregiBteredtoQH,  to  sail  weekly,  and  to  make  the  voyage  at  an 
aversge  tpeedof  600knot«perday.  Tbe  owners  of  the  lineare  to  receive  on  ananal 
snbaidy  fkom  the  Canadian  QoTemment  of  £103,000  ($601,2&0)  and  from  tbe  Britiali 
Goremment  of  £61,500  (>250^62&; .  The  contract  for  the  oonstr action  of  the  ateamers 
coneema  only  the  owners.  The  contract  for  the  operation  of  the  line  was  entered 
Into  March  21, 1897,  and  etlpnlatea  that  two  Hteamen  shall  be  ready  for  sallinE  before 
Hay  SI,  ISBS,  and  the  remaining  two  by  May  1, 1900.  The  aailiiig  port  will  Be  UoU- 
hx,  Mora  Scotia,  or  St.  John,  I^w  Brnnawlck,  in  winter,  and  Quebec  in  BOmmeE. 
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Oaoada  imported  (for  home  consamptioa),  in  the  rears  1895  and  1896, 
29.58  and  29,82  per  cent,  respecdvely,  of  the  total  imports  from  Great 
Britain,  and  51.91  and  53,91  per  cent,  respectively,  trom  the  United 
States. 

The  following  table  ehovs  the  duties  collected  on  the  goods  appear- 
ing in  the  above  table : 
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The  imports  of  dutiable  and  free  goods  for  the  year  1896  are  grouped 
ta  follows : 
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S  and  1896,  Gfuiada  expwted  goods  as  shown  in 
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Of  the  total  amounts,  56.17  and  57.08  per  cent,  respectively,  were 
exported  to  0-reat  Britain,  and  34.79  and  34.57  per  cent,  respectively, 
to  the  United  States. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  exporte  grouped  under 
headings: 
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Daring  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  1897,  Oanada  imported  duti- 
able goods  to  the  value  of  $34,252,479,  and  fi«e  goods  to  the  valae*of 
$19,026,891,  and  collected  in  duties  thereon  $10,191,199. 
During  the  same  period,  she  exported  goods  valued  at  $54,015,476. 
OhABLBS  &.  TURNRB, 

OomutU-Qemeral, 
Ottawa,  November  23, 1897. 
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UniTED  STATBS  TBADE. 

I  find,  according  to  informatioa  reoeiTed,  that  the  importa  from  the 
United  States  to  the  port  of  Amheretbarg  for  the  year  1896  amounted 
to  $100,542.  They  cousisted  of  coal,  iron,  iron  tabing,  small  qoantitiesof 
cotton  goods,  boots  and  shoes,  biscaitH,  oatmeal,  books  and  wall  paper. 
The  exports  from  this  place  for  the  year  1896  amounted  to  $280,214, 
and  consisted  of  animals,  agricultural  produce,  coal,  gravel,  hoops, 
lumber,  sand,  staves,  and  stone. 

INDUSTKIBS. 

This  section  of  the  coantry  is  so  situateil  that  there  are  but  fev  foc- 
tories.  There  are  nine  cheese  factories  in  this  district,  mannfocturiug 
1,165,000  pounds  during  the  year  1896.  Tlie  price  averaged  8  cents 
per  ponud,  and  the  total  value  amounted  to  9932,000.  All  the  cheese 
is  purchased  for  the  English  mariiet. 

There  is  one  woolen  mill,  situated  in  the  town  of  Kingsville,  26  miles 
from  this  port,  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Erie.  Yarn,  blankets,  and 
Canadian  twetMls  were  manufactured,  amounting  to  (26,000  for  the 
year  1896.  Koue  of  these  goods  are  exported  to  the  United  States. 
All  are  sold  to  wholesale  merchants  in  Toronto,  London,  Hamilton, 
Montreal,  and  Qnebec. 

There  is  one  canning  factory  in  this  section,  where  small  finiite,  toma- 
toes, and  corn  are  canned  to  the  amount  of  (6,000;  none  are  exported 
to  the  United  States.  There  are  three  small  sawmills  in  this  section 
that  manufaclure  hard-wood  lumber,  principally  for  the  United  States 
market,  and  two  small  stave  and  hoop  factories. 

As  to  manafatttared  articles,  sncb  as  textiles,  boots  and  shoes,  leather 
and  fumitnre,  all  arc  mannfactored  in  Canada.  Sometimes,  small  quan- 
tities of  these  articles  are  imported  lirom  the  United  States.  I  find 
there  is  no  discrimination  of  any  kind  against  United  States  vessels; 
no  extra  tax  or  excise  claimed  from  them  in  addition  to  the  tariff  rat«s 
of  this  country.  There  has  been  no  change  in  copyright  or  trade-mark 
laws  or  postfu  rates,  local  or  foreign.  Nothing  has  transpired  during 
the  year  1896  to  interfere  with  the  local  trade,  so  far  as  commerci^ 
travelers  are  coucemed. 

TBANBPOBTATION. 

So  far  as  actoal  means  of  communication  with  the  United  States  is 
concerned,  the  steamboat  Wyaiidotte,  owned  in  Detroit,  leaves  this  port 
every  morning  (Sundays  excepted)  for  Detroit,  stopping  at  Wyandotte 
(abont  half  way]  and  making  the  trip  in  about  two  hours. 

The  Michigan  Central  Bailrbad  runs  two  trains  daily  (Sundays  ex- 
cepted) east  and  west,  connecting  with  Windsor  and  Detroit  This 
port  has  communication  with  Windsor  and  Walkerville,  opposite  the 
city  of  Detroit,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Detroit  Biver.  The  steamboat 
Imperial,  owned  in  Canada,  leaves  this  port  every  morning  (Sundays 
excepted)  for  Windsor,  The  Imperial  also  runs  down  the  coast  40 
miles  to  Pelee  Island,  in  Lake  Erie,  and  does  quite  a  local  trade  between 
that  island,  Windsor,  Walkerville,  and  this  port. 


1  oironlar  of  AaKnat  10, 1807. 
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COHMBBCIAL  RELATIONS. 


IMPOBTS  AND  EXPOBTS. 

The  imports  ap  to  June  30, 1897,  amoanted  to  126.060;  the  exports 
&om  this  port  np  to  June  30, 1897,  amounted  to  979,896.  The  imports 
and  exports  consisted  of  the  same  articles  mentdoned  for  the  year  1896. 
Importation  of  coal  has  fallen  off  materially  during  this  seaaon,  con- 
sequently the  proportion  of  exports  was  lower,  as  coal  is  one  of  the 
principal  articles  of  import  and  export. 

Upou  careful  inquiry,  I  find  that  Canada  is  well  supplied  with  all 
kinds  of  factories  and  machinery  for  manufacturing  purposes,  such  as 
oottous,  woolens,  boots  and  shoes,  bicycles,  and  all  kinds  of  farming 
implements. 

My  consular  district  is  purely  an  agricoltaral  one,  in  fact  one  of 
the  best  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  as  all  kinds  of  cereals,  such  as 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  corn,  are  raised  in  abundance.  All  varieties 
of  frait  are  produced.  I  am  credibly  informed  that  this  section  of  the 
country  produces  as  good  an  article  of  tobacco  as  is  grown  in  the 
United  States,  and  it  is  considered  a  very  profitable  crop.  One  tobacco 
grower  estimates  bis  net  profits  at  $100  per  acre. 

John  PATi'Ofl,  OomnU, 

Ahhebstbubg,  St^tember  15, 1897. 


In  pursuance  to  your  printed  instractions  under  date  of  Angnst  10, 
1897, 1  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report: 

The  influx  of  American  corn  into  this  part  of  Canada  still  continues 
and  is  rather  increasing.  Its  freedom  from  duty  will  be  one  of  the 
points  urged  against  the  present  Government  at  ^e  Besaion  of  Parlia- 
ment this  winter,  though  as  this  is  the  only  corn-growing  section  in 
Canada,  it  can  hardly  expect  its  protest  to  be  efi'ectu^ 

IHFOBTS  Aim  EXPOBTS, 

Detailed  figures  ttom  customs  statistics  of  imports  into  this  port  I 
have  found  it  impossible  to  obtain.  In  &ct,  they  would  not  coTer  them 
all,  as  many  articles  of  United  States  manufacture  sold  here  are  entered 
at  Toronto  or  Montreal. 

Tht)  Canadian  is  a  keen  merchant,  and  the  wave  of  imperialism 
sweeping  over  this  country  does  not  induce  him  to  pay  more  to  Great 
Britain  than  to  another  country  for  the  same  article.  The  prices 
and  quality  being  equal,  the  Englishman  would  probably  have  the 


The  exports  from  Oanada  are  increasing  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  in  some 
lines  threaten  the  United  States  trade.  The  following  statiaticB,  issued 
by  the  customs  department  at  Ottawa  on  the  23d  instant,  speak  for 
themselves: 
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Ihcreaee  for  1S97,  $11,733,246. 

The  imports  for  the  past  three  montlis  were  $32,990,741,  as  compared 
with  t32fiSi^2  io  1896. 

The  dnty  collected  for  1897  was  $5,127,700,  as  against  •5,210,789 
in  1896. 

Theiiuports  for  tbe  month  of  September  were  $12,057,115,  ae  com- 
pared with  $11,330,095  for  1890,  an  iacrease  of  $727,020.  The  duty 
was  $1,910,175,  as  compared  with  $1,810,301,  an  increase  for  the  past 
month  of  $99,874.  Tbe  exports  for  the  month  were  $16,590,088,  as 
against  $10,197,531,  an  increase  of  $6,092,547. 

Strenaous  efforts  will  be  made  next  month  to  impose  an  export  doty 
on  logs,  and  in  the  provincial  parliament  there  irill  be  waged  a  bitter 
contest  to  prevent  their  export  altogether.  There  is  a  general  feeling, 
irrespeetive  of  party,  that  if  Americans  are  allowed  to  take  their  logs 
to  the  United  States  for  maunfactnre,  this  right  mnst  be  paid  for  by 
some  tariff  concessions.  The  Dominion  Government  has  also  been  [>eti- 
tioned  to  forbid  the  export  of  natural  gas,  or  at  least  to  limit  it  and  not 
give  any  new  charters  to  exporting  companies. 

Tbe  "preferential  trade "  features  of  the  new  Canadian  tariff  have 
not  accomplished  much  so  far,  though  Americana  should  not  forget 
their  potentiality.  At  present,  imports  ftvm  Great  Britain  show  some 
decrease,  7J  per  cent  for  the  mouth  of  September. 

BINDER  T:winE. 

Section  433*  of  the  new  tariff  removed  all  duty  &om  binder  twine 
ailer  January  1  next.  Within  a  few  days,  tbe  twine  factory  portion  of 
tbe  Toronto  Central  Prison  was  destroyed  by  fire  and  tbe  twine  manu- 
facturers in  this  Province  are  now  petitjoning  the  local  house  not  to 
rebuild  it.  lu  their  petition,  they  show  that  about  2,000  operators  arc 
employed  in  this  industry,  and  that  it  includes  more  than  enough  plants 
to  sdpply  alt  the  needs  of  the  Canadian  trade;  that  competition  with 
Btte  United  States  will  be  very  severe  after  the  first  of  the  year,  and 
ought  not  to  be  farther  helped  by  prison-made  twine;  and  that  the  sur- 
plus product  of  the  United  States  manufacturers  will  doubtless  be 
thrown  on  this  market  at  a  very  low  figure, 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

Dairymen  throughout  Canada  are  now  registered  by  law,  and  the 
number  of  such  registrations  will  soon  reach  1,000.  This  ^ves  each  of 
them  what  is  practically  a  trade-mark,  and  will  enable  him  to  fix  the 
individual  reputation  he  now  holds  generally  in  the  English  market. 
This  trade  is  carefully  fostered  by  the  Government,  and  1  have  before 
called  attention  to  the  steady  increase  in  the  export  of  dairy  products, 
every  dollar  of  which  means  jnst  so  much  less  for  the  United  States. 


Tobacco  cnltare  is  extending  in  this  section  of  tbe  Province.  Tbe 
price  paid  this  year  has  run  ftom  9  to  22  cents  per  [wund,  and  growers 
are  greatly  encooraged  by  the  abundance  and  qnaUty  of  the  crop.  Tbe 
amonnt  realized  averaged  nearly  $200  per  acre. 

TRADE   WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

There  is  some  clamor  for  a  higher  duty  on  low-grade  United  States 
bicycles,  the  present  duty  being  30  i>er  cent.  For  the  year  ending  June 
30, 1896,  there  were  imported  from  the  United  States  15,643  bicycles. 
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In  the  last  fiscal  year,  this  namber  was  increased  to  23,600,  or  8,068 
more  thaa  in  the  previons  year.  In  proportiou  to  the  total  number  of 
wheels  ridden  in  Cauada,  it  is  snTprisiog  bow  few  are  really  of  high- 
grade  United  States  manafactnre,  while  tlie  cheap  wheels  seen  every- 
where bear  the  name  plate  of  some  American  firm.  The  higher  prices 
are  asaally  paid  only  for  English  or  Canadian  wheels. 

In  this  consular  district,  almost  everything  mannl^tared  in  the 
United  States  meets  with  a  ready  sale,  and  an  American  rarely  asks 
for  any  article  he  bnya  at  home  without  its  being  shown  to  him.  Of 
conrse,  he  usnally  pays  a  higher  price.  The  general  belief  in  the  United 
States  tliat  living  in  Canada  costs  only  a  song  is  a  great  mistake. 
Oulyrentals  and  articles  prodaced  by  the  soil  can  be  liiid  cheaper  than 
in  the  United  States,  and  then  not  always  of  as  good  quality. 

The  traveling  American  can  rarely  find  United  States  beers  or  whis- 
kies. The  latter  ttie  average  Canadian  regards  as  a  poisonons  beverage 
of  anpleasant  fiavor.  His  own  whisky  of  first-rate  quality  be  can 
buy  for  $3.2f)  a  gallon,  and  its  taste  is  the  one  be  is  accustomed  to. 
Its  snperior  pnrity  to  American  brands  he  regards  as  secured  by 
Government  supervision.  On  the  other  hand,  he  freely  admits  the 
greater  palatableness  of  American  lager,  nnd  undoubtedly  much  more  of 
this  product  could  be  sold  here  if  proi>erly  handled.  Local  brews  are 
retailed  at  75  cents  per  dozen  pints,  and  the  tariff  duty  of  24  cents  per 
dozen  pints,  plus  30  per  cent  on  the  bottles,  ouglit  not  to  be  prohibitory 
to  a  superior  article  selling  at  a  somewhat  higher  price. 

Duriug  the  last  two  years,  the  export  of  beans  to  the  United  States 
from  this  peninsula  of  Ontario  has  gradually  decreased  until  it  is  now 
practically  nil.  Even  with  a  duty  of  only  20  per  cent  to  face,  its 
export  decreased  enonnoasly  and  amounted  to  about  half  a  million  dol- 
lars. The  acreage  this  year  has  been  much  less  than  heretofore,  and 
only  enough  for  Canadian  consumption  and  the  ordinary  European  and 
West  Indian  demand  was  cultivated.  Canadians  attribute  this  to  the 
constantly  increasing  acreage  in  the  United  States,  although  they 
insist  that  they  raise  a  better  beau. 

Exports  of  American  boota  and  shoes  are  rather  on  the  increase  in 
this  district,  although  the  amount  is  still  inconsiderable.  They  are 
always  made  on  a  better  last  and  usually  of  superior  leather. 

Credits,  exchange,  and  commercial  caatoma  are  substantially  the 
same  as  in  the  Unfted  States. 

Bdwih  F.  Bishop,  Coh»uI. 

ChathAK,  October  37, 1897. 


CCrBTON.* 

LOCATION,  RAlLWAVa,  BTfi. 

The  consnlar  district  of  Clifton  embraces  the  territory  lying  betwerai 
Ohippawa  and  Port  Dalhouaie,  bounded  on  the  east  and  north  by  the 
iNiagsra  Biver  and  Lake  Ontario.  Throagh  thia  district,  mn  the  Grand 
Trunk  Bailroad,  Michigan  Central,  and  Wabash,  and  it  is  entered  by 
the  Erie  Kailway.  The  Niagara  Falls  Park  and  Biver  Bailway,  oper> 
ated  by  electric  power  (generated  from  the  waters  of  the  cataract  on  a 
similar  though  amaller  system  to  that  employed  on  the  large  tunnel  on 
the  American  side),  vras  opened  for  traffic  in  1894,  and  has  proved  a 
formidable  rival  to  the  Gorge  Boad,  lately  bailt.    The  Niagara  FoIIb 


'Inresponaa  to  oinular  ofAagiiBt  10^  1887. 
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Park  aad  Biver  Bailtray  operates  14  miles  of  road,  between  Qaeenstoa 
and  Slaters  Point,  on  the  Nia^ra  Biver,  connectiDg  with  K^iagara 
Blver  Navigation  Company's  boats  at  tlie  former  {mint,  and  witb  a  line 
of  Buffalo  boats  at  tlie  latter.  The  Niagara  district  ia  noted  more  as  a 
fmit-growiug  section  than  for  its  mannfactnring  industries,  althoagb 
the  latter  featnre  is  expanding  rapidly. 

CUBSENCT  AKD  BATES  OP  BXOHAITaB. 

In  regard  to  cnrrency  changes  and  the  rate  of  exchange,  there  has 
been  no  appreciable  variation.  The  money  values  on  both  sides  of  the 
line,  of  silver  aud  gold,  are  identical  as  affecting  the  interests  of  trade 
in  the  consular  district  of  Clifton. 

TOWNS,   POPULATION,  ETC. 

The  principal  towns  in  tbia  district  and  their  popnlations  are  as 
follows:  Niagara  Falls,  4,500;  St.  Oatharities,  10,000;  Thorold,  3,600; 
HerritoD,  2,000,  aud  Niagara,  1,500. 

The  principal  manufactures  and  industries  comprise,  at  town  of  Niag- 
ara Falls,  suspenders,  all  kinds  of  neckwear,  steel  chains,  animal  traps 
(steel),  metal  collars,  tie  chains,  harness  and  saddlery,  hardware,  nickel 
plating  (galvanizing  and  japanning  being  done),  bicycle  works,  edged 
and  harvest  tools,  wheel  works^  haircloth,  mbber  works,  cement  mdls; 
basket,  casket,  and  knitting  lactories;  paper  and  pulp  mills,  cotton 
factory,  ftnit  and  vegetable  canning,  several  planing  mills,  shipyards, 
dry  dock,  cat  and  dressed  stone  works,  etc.  Several  wineries  are  in 
operation.  There  are  namerona  vineyards,  and  the  price  paid  per  ton 
for  grapes  is  as  low  as  $6  and  $&. 

IMPOSTS. 

The  principal  imports  in  this  district  are  coal,  sheet  metal,  nickel, 
coal  oil,  leather  goods,  the  finer  grades  of  tools,  locks,  mbber  goods, 
electrical  supplies,  meelianical  and  scientific  apparatus,  cotton  and 
woolen  machinery,  raw  material  in  cotton,  etc.  Oranges,  lemons,  dates, 
bananas,  nuts  (peaimts),  pineapples,  etc.,  are  largely  imported.  Oys- 
ters, dams,  aud  lobsters  are  the  chief  imports  in  fish.  In  textile  goods, 
such  as  carpets  aud  the  finer  grades  of  woolens,  the  tendency  seems  to 
be  to  patronize  Enropean  markets. 


The  principal  exports  from  this  port  to  the  United^  States  for  the  six 
montbs  ending  Jane,  1897,  consisted  of  barley,  ashes,  lumber,  shingles, 
staves,  palp,  and  sand  (building).  In  stone  (rabble  and  faced),  a  great 
quantity  is  being  shipped  from  Queenstou,  to  be  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  new  Dreakwater  at  Buffalo  Harbor.  From  this  district,  a 
considerable  quantity  of  peaches  has  been  shipped  iu  carloads  to 
Detroit,  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  Syracuse,  and  other  points,  the  chief  reason 
for  demand  being  low  prices  and  liberal  measnre. 

The  total  amount  of  exports  from  this  port  for  year  ending  June  30, 
1897,  amounted  to  (795,215.  This  sam  covers  many  exports  not  clanu- 
fied  aa  the  product  of  this  district. 

NEW  UANUPACTUBEB. 

Acetylene  gas  is  being  manufactured  and  introdaced  in  this  district 
as  a  new  illuminant. 


GOHUERCIAL   BELATIONS. 


TBAN8IENT  TBADEBS, 


As  regardB  reBtriction  upon  new  comers  who  desire  to  enter  into 
buainesB,  each  inuuicipalitiy  has  its  own  by-laws  to  govern  snch  cases. 
Niagara  Falls  town,  for  instance,  imposes  a  tax  of  $30  upon  strangers 
wlio  embark  in  any  mercantile  parsnit,  nnder  wliat  is  linowu  as  tlie 
"Transient  traders'  by-law."  Tbis  snm  is  refunded  should  business 
coDttune  one  year. 

RAILWAY  CHANGES. 

Liite  changes  in  railway  circles  affecting  tins  point  are:  The  Wabash 
system  now  runs  over  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  from  Detroit  to  the 
FallH,  thence  by  Erie  Bailway  to  Buffalo;  the  Canadian  Pacific  runs   . 
from  Toronto  over  the  Grand  Trunk  Bailway  to  Hamilton,  thence  via 


Miway  t 
to  Well 


Toronto,  Hamilton  and  Buffalo  Railway  to  Welland,  and  tram  there  to 


American  shippers  of  goods  to  Canada  should  number  their  boxes 
and  cases  to  corretspond  with  number  of  invoice,  so  that  cases  can  be 
identifietl  when  passing  customs.  In  this  way,  mach  annoyance  and 
delay,  both  to  shipi>ers  and  receivers,  may  be  avoided. 


The  rate  of  wages  for  laborers  runs  ft-om  $1  to  tl.50  per  day; 
domestic  servants,  $10  to  $15  per  month;  mechanics,  $1.60  to  $2.1)0 
per  day;  factory  operatives,  $7  to  $12  per  week;  clerks  in  stores,  $7 
to  $12  per  week;  railroad  clerks,  $35  to  $50  per  month;  railroad  con- 
ductors (freight],  $(>0  to  $70  per  month;  (passenger),  $86  to  $95  per 
month;  engineers,  $95  to  $100  per  month;  firemen,  $65  to  $65  per 
month;  brakenien,  $45  to  $55  per  month;  operators,  $30  to  $45  per 
month ;  section  hands,  $1  to  $1.50  per  day. 

The  system  of  doing  business  in  this  district  is  very  similar  to  that 
of  the  United  States.  There  is  no  difference  in  commercial  credits, 
the  rates  and  periods  being  about  the  same. 

G.  W.  Nichols,  Ootuut. 

Oliptom,  October  13,  1897. 


The  recent  death  of  the  collector  of  customs  at  this  port,  which  was 
shortly  followed  by  the  death  of  the  deputy  collector  of  customs,  has 
hampered  me  greatly  in  this  work,  the  new  oEQctals  declining  to  favor 
me  with  details.  I  am,  therefore,  compelled  to  write  purely  from  the 
standpoint  of  an  unbiased  individual.  There  has  been  a  gradual  but 
steady  decline  of  this  locality  in  every  respect  since  Guelph  was  incor- 
porated as  a  city  in  1879.  The  only  new  industries  started  here  iu  the 
past  twenty  years  were  the  Guelph  Norway  Steel  and  Iron  Mills  and 
the  Lochlin-Hough  Drawing  Table  Company,  both  of  which  enterprises 
failed  with  no  available  assetts  during  the  past  year,  thereby  inflicting 
another  blow  uimii  a  community  already  oppressed  with  the  burden  of 
taxes  at  the  rate  of  0.025  on  the  dollar— probably  tUe  highest  of  any 
city  iu  Canada. 


^d  by  Google 
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Tbe  district  of  Guclph  is  settled  principally  by  Scotch,  Those  natural 
economy  and  aversion  to  apecalation  have  kept  them  in  tbe  same 
locality  without  the  introdnction  of  improvements  until  they  have  oat- 
lived  the  usefulness  of  the  farm  lands.  Tbe  soil  is  shallow,  and  a  coa- 
tiuned  working  of  it  under  the  same  conditions  bas  quite  exhausted  it. 
Only  a  aeries  of  wet  seasons  after  tbe  vegetation  has  been  partially 
developed  will  restore  it.  This  would  further  im]>overish  the  farmers 
by  the  loss  of  their  meager  crops,  but  eventually,  the  decomposition  of 
v^etable  matter  would  work  out  the  desired  result. 

It  16  generally  considered  that  the  most  progressive  district  in 
Ontario,  if  not  in  the  whole  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  is  the  county 
of  Waterloo,  which  adjoins  this  county  on  the  west.  It  is  largely  popu- 
lated by  Germans,  who  have  been  Budtciently  farsigbted  to  introduce 
improvements  bonnd  to  attract  immigrants.  Berlin,  its  county  seat, 
even  now  bids  fair  to  rival  some  of  Ontario's  oldest  cities.  The  locality 
is  known  as  the  Berlin  district,  the  snrrounding  towns  being  Breslau, 
Kossuth,  New  Germany,  Hamburg,  ete. 

TSADE  AND   TBAN  SPORT  AT  ION. 

Tbe  m^ority  of  merchants  throughout  Ontario  purchase  their  goods 
from  wholesale  houscx  in  Montreal,  Toronto,  and  Hamilton,  which  carry 
large  stocks  of  both  American  and  foreign  goods.  The  packing  is  the 
same  in  tbe  majority  of  cases  as  for  home  consumption.  American 
goods  of  all  kinds  are  largely  used  and  have  an  equal  market  with  all 
foreign  products  of  same  quality.  The  duly  is  the  same,  the  recent 
proposition  retarding  iirefereiitial  trade  as  yet  having  failed  to  become 
a  law.  This  being  an  inland  district,  the  transportation  is  accom- 
plished by  rail  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Bailway  and  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway.  The  main  line  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Bailway  from  Toronto  to 
Detroit  passes  through  Guelpb,  and  at  ])resent  controls  the  lines  of  the 
Wellington,  Grey  and  Bruce  Bailway  and  the  Great  Western  Hallway, 
which  run  from  Oollingwood  to  Harrisburg,  there  connecting  with  the 
Chicago  and  Grand  Trunk  Biiilway  and  the  Michigan  Central.  The 
Canadian  Pacific  Kailway  runs  east  and  west  about  15  miles  south  of 
Guelph,  and  is  connected  by  the  Guelph  Junction  liailway,  built  by  a 
local  syndicate  and  tbe  Guelpb  Municipal  Government  in  1892,  at  a 
cost  of  flOO.OOO,  to  free  the  city  from  the  monopoly  of  transportation 
then  owned  by  the  Grand  Trunk. 

Pianos,  organs,  lawn  mowers,  and  sewing  machines  comprise  the  sole 
exports  of  manufactured  articles  from  this  district,  and  find  their 
market  in  South  Africa  and  Austnilia.  In  unmanufactured  articles, 
lambs  for  slaughter,  cattle  and  sheep  fur  breeding,  and  horses,  are  the 
principal  exports. 


The  price  of  labor  is  at  about  the  same  standanl  as  elnewhere  in  tbe 
province,  being  approximately: 

Lkboten per  (Uy..  tO.T5  to  $1.^ 

HechuiiM do 1.2St<i    2.50 

Factory  hands do 90  to    1.35 

Railway  «QiplOfees do I.^  to    1.75 

ClMkB  in  BtorM per  week..    4. 00  to  10.00 

Bookkeepers do....     6,00  to  15.00 

"^ — , pel  month..     8. 00  to  12.00 


COHHBBCIAL   BELATION8. 
Value  of  exporU  attd  import*. 
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GHABLEB  X.  DAI.T,  CofUttl. 
GXJBLPH,  Ofltoftcr  9, 1897. 


Daring  the  last  few  monthB,  the  change  in  the  tarifib  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  has  disturbed  the  trade  relations  and  affected  the 
exports  and  imports.  Large  quantitiesof  wool,  lumber,  bides,  and  h^ 
have  been  exported  to  the  United  States.  In  some  cases,  wool  has  been 
exported  and  stored,  remaining  the  property  of  the  Canadian  exi>orter. 

TBADE  WITH   THE  UNITED   STATES. 

Hatters  report  having  fewer  American  hata  in  stock  than  has  been 
the  custom.  Some  are  sold  on  account  of  style  and  superior  finish,  bat 
the  English  hat  is  thought  to  be  more  durable,  and  can  b^  purchased 
at  leas  price. 

The  Jewelers  are  handling  less  American  stock.  Watch  cases,  chains, 
plated  ware,  and  sterling  silver  articles  are  being  mana&totured  in 
Canada.  Watch  movements,  cheap  jew^ry,  and  special  American 
patterns  are  purchased  from  the  United  States. 

In  the  dry-goods  trade,  I  find  that,  for  the  last  few  years,  there  has 
been  a  steady  increase  in  the  use  of  the  manufactures  of  the  United 
States.  This  is  largely  confined  to  cotton  goods,  and  is  dae  to  their 
superiority  of  finish  and  beauty  and  variety  of  patterns. 

The  bicycle  trade  is  about  equally  divided  between  the  Aueriean 
and  Canadian  manufacturer. 

Wall  paper  is  of  Canadian  and  American  manufacture.  Superior 
paper  is  American,  the  inferior  grades  are  Cauadiaa.  Dealers  report 
that  the  Canadian  mannfacturer  is  copying  and  otherwise  improving 
his  paper  to  such  au  extent  that  it  is  believed  he  will,  with  the  36  per 
cent  protection  which  he  has,  soon  drive  the  American  product  firom 
the  market. 

Boots,  shoes,  and  tninks  are  manufactured  in  Canada,  only  a  few 
8i>ecla1  and  superior  lines  coming  from  the  United  States. 

All  electrical  appliances  are  purchased  in  the  United  States. 

The  American  manufacturer  is  steadily  losing  the  hardware  and  cut- 
lery trade  of  Canada.  The  German  is  crowding  out  both  English  and 
American.  He  will  copy  even  to  the  smallest  detail  the  American 
article,  and  put  it  on  the  market  at  a  less  price  than  the  article  can  be 
purchased  for  in  the  United  States. 

American  stationery,  on  account  of  superior  finish  and  variety  of 
patterns,  with  the  addition  of  being  cheaper  in  some  lines,  is  found  in 
every  stationery  store.  Printing  paper  is  furnished  at  a  price  with 
which  the  Canadian  mano&cturer  has  not  been  able  to  compete,  not- 
withstand^g  the  25  per  cent  protection  given  him  by  his  Government. 


■  Id  MapoiiM  to  oironiai  of  Angiut  lOv  1897. 
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IITDUSTRIBS. 

The  mann&ctariDg  of  this  diatrict  U  wholly  for  the  Oanadian  mar- 
ket. The  faototieB  are  small  and  comparatively  unimportant;  the  cot- 
ton factory  having  196  hands;  hosiery  factory,  180  hands;  tannery,  60 
bauds;  foundry,  43  hands;  locomotive  works,  66  hands.  There  are 
some  small  establishments  making  brooms,  beer,  and  biscnits.  Shipor 
barge  bnilding  and  repairing  is  quite  an  industry  in  Kingston.  Four 
barges  of  600  tons  each  are  nojv  ia  process  of  construction.  Two  of 
these  barges  areof  iron,  the  material  beiugaJl  imported  irom  the  United 
States.  Shipbaildiug  and  repairing  have  mnch  increased  since  the 
construction  of  the  splendid  stone  dry  dock  by  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment; the  material  and  construction  of  this  dock  is  of  such  a  permanent 
character  that  no  calculation  is  mad^  for  its  being  closed  for  repairs. 

About  three  years  ago,  the  mannfacture  of  binder  twine  was  com- 
menced in  the  Kingston  penitentiary.  It  is  found  that  this  work  ia 
especially  well  snited  to  convicts  within  the  prison  walls.  One-fifth  of 
the  binder  twine  of  Canada  is  now  the  product  of  convict  labor,  A  large 
grain  elevator  is  under  coustructior.,  its  building  being  encouraged  by 
a  bonus  from  the  city  of  t2G,000.  A  second  one  has  received  a  still 
larger  bonus,  and  will  at  once  be  built.  Tbe  most  important  business 
in  Kingst^in  is  the  transshipping  of  lumber  aad  grain  on  their  way  to 
Europe  from  tbe  upper  lakes. 

A  few  years  ago,  tbe  Cginailian  farmers  were  raising  barley,  hay,  store 
cattle,  and  horses  for  the  United  States  market.  Butter  was  inferior, 
the  dairy  interest  receiving  but  little  attention.  Our  tariff  of  1800 
forced  a  positive  change.  The  Government  established  dairy  schools, 
and  in  all  possible  ways  fostered  dairying  and  fattening  meat  at  borne, 
until  the  output  of  tbe  farm  has  changed  to  butter,  cheese,  and  fot 
cattle  for  export  to  Great  Britain. 

M.  H.  TwiXCHKLL,  Oonaul. 

Kingston,  Se^ptember  30,  1B97.  ■ 


This  consular  district  comprises  a  large  and  thickly  populated  agri- 
cultural country,  sitnated  iu  the  most  fertile  part  of  the  Western  Ontario 
peninsula, midway  between  Detroit, Mich.,and  Bu8i>ension  Bridge, N.T. 
London  itself  has  a  population  of  36,000,  and  is  a  large  railroad  and 
manufacturing  center.  Tbe  district  also  embraces  the  large  towns  of 
Woodstock,  Ingersoll,  Strathroy,  Exeter,  and  others,  all  of  which  have 
a  comparatively  largo  export  trade  with  the  United  States,  principally 
in  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  Iambs,  flax,  hides,  and  wool. 

The  imports  come  principally  fVom  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
i^tates,  the  total  for  the  year  18%  anci  llrst  six  months  of  1897  being  as 
follows : 
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Of  tbis  amoaiit,  the  following  was  fi?om  the  United  Stat«s: 
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This  sliovs  a  oet  decrease  in  the  total  imports  for  the  first  bIx  months 
of  this  year,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  last  year,  of 
$20,543,  bat  during  the  same  period  an  increase  in  the  imports  f^om 
the  United  States  of  $59,738. 

The  articles  imported  from  tbe  United  States  consist  principally  of 
hardware,  booiis,  breadsta£fs,  bicycles,  coal,  cotton,  drugs  and  medi- 
cines, earthenware,  china  ware,  fancy  goods;  fruits,  green  and  dried; 
glass  and  glassware,  gutta-percha,  hats  and  caps,  iron  and  Hteel,  jew- 
elry, marble  and  stone,  oil)),  paints,  tobacco,  paper,  silks,  soap,  spices, 
sagar,  molasses,  agricultural  implements,  and  woolens,  including  cloth- 
ing, cloths,  dress  goods,  knitted  goods,  and  yarns. 

There  have  been  no  changes  in  currency  values,  the  unit  of  value 
being  the  same  as  in  the  United  Stat«s.  American  money  is  readUy 
accepted  at  x>ar,  except  in  the  smaller  places,  where  the  discount  is 
from  5  to  20  per  cent.  The  rate  of  exchange  between  American  and 
Canadian  cities  is  practically  the  same  as  between  American  cities. 

There  has  been  no  marked  change  in  the  prices  of  commodities  except 
such  as  has  been  caused  by  the  rise  in  tiie  price  of  wheat,  and  there 
has  been  a  generally  large  advance  in  the  volume  of  trade  in  conse- 
quence of  the  improvement  in  commercial  circles  in  the  United  States. 

WAGES. 

The  rates  of  wages  paid  in  this  district  are  about  as  follows: 

LaboTeni porday..  II,  00  to   tl.50 

Domestic  nervanta • per  moath . .     6, 00  to   12.  OO 

Clerks,  bookkeeiMrs,  oto do....  40. 00  to  100. 00    . 

HecbnnicH perdav..     1.00  to     3.00 

BuUroiul  employees per  month..  40, 00  to  200. 00 

TARIFF. 

There  has  lately  been  a  complete  revision  of  the  tiiriff  laws  of  Can- 
ada. A  preferential  rate  has  been  accorded  to  Great  Britain,  which 
will,  of  course,  give  the  mother  country  advantages  over  the  United 
States  in  the  Canadian  markets.  There  are  no  special  restrictions  on 
American  trade,  except  as  above  noted,  and  such  American  commer- 
cial travelers  as  visit  tbis  country  are  accorded  the  same  privileges  as 
tbe  Canadians;  and  if  their  goods  and  jtrices  suit,  they  find  a  ready 
sale  for  the  lines  they  handle. 

The  exports  from  this  district  to  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  .30, 1897,  compared  with  the  same  jwriod  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  were : 
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RqtvrUfrom  the  coKtmlar  dittriet  of  London,  Canada,  f»r  tk*  year  ended  Jtint  SO,  1897. 
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TBANSPOBTATIOK. 

The  trail aportation  facilities  of  the  district  are  exceptionally  good, 
London  being  the  diviaional  beadqoarters  for  two  of  the  largo  Onna- 
dian  railroads — tbe  Grand  Trunk  and  Canadian  Pacific.  TLe  Grand 
Trunk  syHtem  toaches  tlie  American  border  at  Detroit  (110  miles), 
Port  Huron  (60  uiile^),  and  SuspenBioit  Bridge  (119  miles).  Tbe  Cana- 
dian Pacific  also  touches  at  Detroit,  and  both  roads  have  connection 
with  the  New  England  States  east  of  Montreal.  The  Lake  Erie  and 
I>etroit  Biver  Railroad  connects  at  Port  Stanley,  on  Lake  Erie,  with 
boats  for  Cleveland,  and  the  JIdichigan  Central  connects  at  St.  Thomas 
with  its  main  line  in  Canada,  touching  at  Detroit  and  8aspen»ion 
Bridge.  The  time  reqnired  to  reach  London  from  Chicago  and  'Sew 
York  is  twelve  and  sixteen  honrti,  respectively. 

COMMBBOtAL  LICENSES. 

There  are  no  commercial  licenses  required,  except  snch  as  affect 
parely  local  interests,  and  the  status  of  foreigners  is  practically  the 
same  as  in  the  United  States. 

Commercial  credits  ran  from  thirty  days  to  fonr  months,  and  the 
methods  of  doing  business  are  similar  to  those  of  tlie  United  States. 

All  American  inventions  in  practical  form  find  ready  sale  here, 

W.  H.  Jacks,  Cowiul. 

London,  September  18, 1897. 


INDUBTBIBJa. 


The  chief  indnstry  in  this  district  is  that  of  the  dairy.  The  year 
1696  closed  with  bright  prospects  and  the  six  months  ending  June  30, 
1897,  were  better  than  the  same  perio<l  for  many  years  past  The 
price  of  cheese  ranged  from  7}  cents  per  pound  to  9^  cents,  and  the 
output  was  very  large.    Butter  also  commanded  a  good  price.     The 
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cheese  diatricts  have  adopted  names  and  brands  for  the  different  Victo- 
ries, as  required  by  a  late  law  of  the  Dominion  Governmeut.  Ttnis  is 
done  in  oider  that  tbe  English  market  may  know  the  exact  locality 
where  the  cheese  is  manufactured.  There  are  over  one  bandred  cheese 
factories  in  this  district. 

There  was  a  slight  revival  in  thec/>tton  and  woolen  industry,  but  the 
latter  is  now  8omewha,t  depressed. 

Iq  this  district,  there  is  a  large  industry  in  the  manufacture  of  agri- 
cnltural  implements,  locomotives,  etc. 

In  the  Province  of  Quebec,  owing  to  the  cheapness  of  labor,  the 
manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  is  carried  on  extensively.  This&c^ 
.  together  with  tlie  duty,  prevents  importatiou  to  any  extent,  yet  United 
States  shoes  and  boots  are  in  every  respect  superior  to  those  of  local 
manufacture.  American  prints,  cottons,  and  wall  paper  are  very  much 
appreciated  here,  also  wool  carpets.  The  trade  in  these  articles  could 
be  profitably  pushed.  Tobacw  in  the  plug,  and  cigars  could  be  sold 
with  success. 

The  people  here  are  directly  interested  in  the  currency  Talnes  of 
United  States  money.  A  great  deal  of  it  is  in  circulation,  and  the 
inhabitants  are  greatly  pieaied  with  the  gold  monetary  unit.  The  rate 
of  exchange  is  the  minimum.  The  banks  will  not  take  Amerlcau  silver 
and  will  only  take  bills  at  a  discount;  but  both  readily  pass  among  the 
people. 

TBAHSPORTATIOH. 

Improvements  are  progressing  rapidly  in  this  district.  A  railroad  is 
now  under  construction  between  Cornwall  and  Ottawa,  a  distance  of 
about  50  miles,  which  gives  a  direct  and  continuous  line  between 
Ottawa  and  Kew  York  City,  This  ret^uires  the  building  of  a  bridge 
over  the  St,  Lawrence  Eiver,  and  the  work  is  now  well  in  hand.  About 
two  thousand  laborers  are  employed. 

The  great  St.  Lawrence  Canal  is  about  completed  to  Morrisburg. 
This  work  involved  widening  the  old  canal,  increasing  the  depth,  and 
supplying  new  locks,  etc.  As  Ane  masonry  ae  could  possibly  be  put  op 
was  used.  This  work  has  been  in  progress  for  nearly  six  years  and  has 
cost  many  millions.  The  work  will  still  go  ou  at  Iroquois,  about  7  miles 
above  here.  The  whole  work  is  a  great  credit  to  this  UoTernment  and 
deserves  st>ecial  mention.  The  cost  was  not  so  important  a  considera- 
tion as  exi;ellence  of  work. 

AOBIOULTUBB. 

Dnndas  County  is  purely  agricultural  and  the  land  is  rich  and  pro- 
ductive. It  is  regarded  as  the  garden  spot  of  this  Province  (Ontario). 
The  crops  of  hay,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  potatoes,  and  buckwheat  are  im- 
mense. The  farms  are  models  of  neatness  and  thrift,  and  the  fanners 
are  educated,  industrious,  and  generally  well  situated  financially. 

EXTENSION   OF  USITBD   STATES  TBADB. 

I  am  clearly  of  tbe  opinion  that  our  merchants  in  tbe  United  States 
are  making  a  great  mistake  in  not  seDdiiig  their  men  into  Canada. 
There  is  a  wide  field  here,  and  all  it  needs  to  produce  good  results  is  for 
commercial  travelers  of  the  United  States  to  enter.  London,  Paris,  and 
Berlin  have  their  representatives  here,  who  are  doing  well;  but  I  betleve 
the  United  States  drummers  could  easily  eclipse  them,  especially  in  all 
kinds  of  hardware,  boots  and  shoes,  hats  and  caps,  priuts,  cottona, 
woolen  carpets,  etc 
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Tbe  cfaaDge  in  the  tarifTlav  has  necessarily  stopped  trade,  but  this  will 
ODly  be  temporary.  One  of  the  largest  dealers  In  Imnber  in  the  ProWiine 
Baid  to  me  that  the  tariff'  of  $2  on  Inmber  had  checked  the  business,  bat 
that,  a^r  carefully  considering  the  matter,  he  was  satisfied  that  it 
iFonld  he  only  a  short  time  before  the  trade  wonld  revlTe,  and  thete 
would  be  no  loss  by  the  new  duty. 

Reciprocity  is  the  cry  of  the  Cauadian. 

John  E.  Hamiltok, 

Commercial  Agent, 

MOBBIBBUBG,  October  15, 1897. 


SVFFLEMEKTABT  REPORT. 

I  have  heietofore  called  the  attention  of  merchants,  manufactttrers, 
etc.,  to  their  neglect  of  the  excellent  opportunities  for  trade  with 
Canada.  In  my  opinion  business  relations  would  bring  good  results 
and  cause  onr  people  to  be  in  closer  touch  with  the  Canadians — neigh- 
bors that  wo  ought  to  know  better. 

There  Lt  a  goc^  and  steady  market  here  for  TJoited  States  products. 
Large  and  profitable  sales  can  be  made  in  hardware,  iron,  steel,  anthra- 
cite coal,  coal  oil,  cotton  goods,  prints,  wall  paper,  boots,  shoes, 
bats  and  caps,  dings,  case  goods,  agricultural  implements,  bicycles, 
typewriters,  etc.  Commercial  travelers  cany  with  them  an  assortment 
of  United  States  goods,  but  it  is  quite  evident  that  they  are  not  given  an 
equal  chance  with  goods  of  this  Dominion,  and,  I  may  say,  of  other 
countries.  The  goods  from  the  United  States,  not  being  presented  as 
they  merit,  are  not  appreciated  by  the  people.  In  this  town,  with  a 
population  of  2,300,  there  are  houses  carrying  from  tlO,000  to  t30,000 
worth  of  goods,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  United  States  lines  should 
not  be  carried  to  the  fullest  extent.  All  that  is- needed  is  a  proper 
presentAtion  of  their  superior  qualities.  This  is  an  agricultural  dis- 
trict, and  this  county  (Dnndas)  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  richest  pro- 
dncing  counties  in  the  Dominion.  The  farms  are  all  in  a  high  state  of 
cnltivatiou,well  stocked,  clean,  and  with  good  and  substantial  improve- 
ments. The  farmers  are  thrifty  and  industrious,  and  are,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  in  more  than  comfortable  circumstances,  the  majority 
being  wealthy. 

The  annual  yield  of  wheat  in  this  county  is  46,252  bnshels,  an  aver- 
age of  about  20  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  yield  of  barley  is  80,680 
bnshels,  an  average  of  31  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  yield  of  oats  is 
1^28,975  bashels,  an  average  of  37  bushels  an  acre.  Kye  yields  31,098 
bnshels,  an  average  per  acre  of  23  bushels.  Buckwheat  yields  43,953 
bnshels,  an-average  per  acre  of  24  bnshels.  The  clip  of  wool  is  31,455 
poandH  annually,  and  the  average  number  of  pounds  per  fleece  is  5.18. 

The  value  of  farming  lands  is  C6,877,599;  the  value  of  bnlldings, 
42^648,741;  of  farm  implements,  $707,754;  and  of  live  stock,  $1,243,809. 

Farming  lands  rent  per  acre  from  $1.90  to  $2.50.  The  wages  of 
form  hands  vary  from  $10  to  $20  per  month. 

Besides  the  crops  above  referred  to,  there  are  raised  large  quantities 
of  potatoes,  carrots,  mangel  wurzels,  beans,  peas,  corn,  and  tamips. 

The  firoit  here  is  not  of  the  best,  excepting  apples,  which  are  more 
than  fine.  Small  frnits  are  fair.  Beef  is  not  good,  but  the  mutton. 
Iamb,  pork,  and  poultry,  as  well  as  the  cheese  and  butter,  are  unexcelled. 
J.  E.  HAMiLroN,  Ocimii. 

MOEBISBDBG,  December  15, 1897. 
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cal  instruiuents.  Import  relations  ^ith  other  countries  are  not  worthy 
of  special  nieiitioD.  Bome  books  are  received  ftom  Germaiiy,  but  the 
quantity  of  imports  from  sources  other  than  above  is  very  small. 

EXPOHTa 

By  referring  to  the  returns  of  this  office  heretofore  submitted  to  the 
Department  of  State,  it  will  be  seeo  that  the  exports  to  the  United  States 
flrom  this  district  during  the  year  ended  Jnne  30, 1897,  amounted  to 
1616,132.58,  and  consisted  (in  round  unmbers)  principally  of— 

Lftuibs (223,400  ]  Lumber 48,600 

C»tUo 114, 000  I  EmigrftDla'  efl'ectti 13, 400 

FlBh 71,500  1  Hides 10,400 

Flax ■- e0,300     Hor»e» 8,000 

Wool 52,300  I 

An  increase  of  $216,863.61  over  the  previous  year,  more  than  half  of 
which  may  be  accounted  for  iu  the  single  item  of  cattle,  which  prior  to 
February  1, 1897,  were  practically  barred  from  entry  ia  the  United 
States  on  account  of  quarantine  restrictions.  The  other  increases  dur- 
ing the  year  were  in  lumber,  flax,  wool,  fish,  lambs,  and  sheep.  The 
principal  items  of  exports  to  Great  Britain  during  the  same  period  were 
cheese,  pease,  Eind  other  grains,  cattle,  horses,  apples,  flonr,  oat  meal, 
eggs,  and  niannfactared  lumber.  It  is  estimated  that  the  export  trade 
iu  those  commodities  with  Great  Britain  will  reach  the  full  sum  of 
$500,000  during  the  year.  Exports  to  other  countries  were  priucipally 
pease,  West  Indies;  evaporated  apples,  Germany,  Holland,  and  Bel- 
[finm;  heavy  horses,  Germany.  The  total  will  probably  not  exceed 
975,000. 

TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED   STATES. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  while  the  United  States  sold  (in  this  district) 
products  of  all  kinds  amonnting  to  about  t416,000,  that  country 
favored  this  same  community  with  a  market  for  fuUy  $200,000  in  excess 
of  that  amount. 

As  compared  with  former  years,  decreases  iu  imports  from  the  United 
States  are  noticed  particularly  in  bicycles,  the  cheaper  grades  of  wait 
paper,  and  somewhat  in  higher  grade  fumitui-e.  This  condition  may  be 
accounted  for  in  the  case  of  bicycles,  by  the  fact  that  American  enter- 
prise is  manufacturing  American  wheels  here  in  Canada,  thereby  reliev- 
ing that  product  of  the  Canadian  duty  charges  in  this  market  The 
cheaper  gravies  of  wall  paper  are  also  being  made  iu  Canada  by  Cana- 
dians, and  are  considered  good  substitutes  foi'  the  same  grade  of  United 
States  manufacture,  besides  being  cheaper  than  the  American,  at  least 
to  the  extent  of  the  duty  payable  thereon,  as  iu  the  case  of  bicycles. 
The  higher  grades  of  American  wall  paper  are  very  popular  here. 

The  decrease  in  the  importation  of  the  higher  grades  of  furniture  may 
be  explained  by  the  fact,  well  known  and  freely  admitted,  that  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  are  constantly  importing  samples  of  the  newest 
designs  and  styles  of  the  higher  priced  articles  of  furniture,  such  as 
desks,  secretaries,  sideboards,  and  chamber  suits,  and  prodnciug  close 
imitations  of  same,  which  sell  for  much  less  thau  the  United  States 
product,  for  reasons  before  mentioned.  Steady  increase  in  consump- 
tion and  advancement  in  public  favor  is  shown  in  American  hard- 
ware of  all  kinds.  Oruaments  for  cabinet  purposes,  for  carriage  and 
piano  uonfitructioD,  Bounding  boards,  locks,  and  tools  of  all  kinds;  also 
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in  cotton  goods,  American  surgical  and  philosophical  iustromeDta, 
chemical  apparatas,  pateat  or  proprietary  medicines,  dmgs  (the  latter 
being  considered  especially  of  high  merit),  jewelry,  veaeer  of  wood 
(quarter-cut  oak,  principally),  and  walnut  lumber,  boohs,  starch,  elec-  . 
trie-light  carbons,  and  cement.  The  increase  in  popularity  of  CTnited 
States  boots  and  shoes,  the  latter  in  particnlar,  both  for  ladies'  and 
gentlemen's  wear,  is  very  apparent,  and  the  same- may  be  said  of  some 
lines  of  millinery  goods.  This  is  admittedly  due  to  the  undoubted 
superiority  of  workmanship  displayed  in  the  style,  finish,  and  detail  of 
same,  though  Great  Britain  still  has  the  preponderance  of  trade  in 
the  latter  commodity  at  least.  American  electroplated  and  silver  ware, 
watches,  and  jewelry  have  a  very  substantial  hold  on  this  market,  but 
importations  in  these  lines,  as  in  many  others,  are  through  importers 
Id  the  large  cities  of  the  Pominiou,  for  which  reason  quantities  and 
values  can  not  be  even  estimated  with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 

CANADIAN  TARIFF. 

Exceptional  crop  returns  and  high  prices  for  products  are  likely  to 
be  instrumental  in  greatly  increasing  importations  in  the  near  future. 
How  much  of  this  increase  the  United  States  wiU  partake  of  must 
depend  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  Canadian  customs  tarifif  for  1897, 
and  especially  the  reciprocal  tarifi'  law,  wliich  is  a  part  thereof 
(which  became  operative  on  the  23d  day  of  April,  1897),  under  which 
countries,  other  than  the  United  States,  are  given  12J  per  cent  duty 
reduction  on  all  products  imported  into  Canada,  which  are  the  prod- 
ucts of  such  countries.  This  preferential  benefit,  after  July  1, 1898,  is 
to  be  increased  to  25  per  cent.  The  effect.of  this  legislation  on  the 
United  States  is  bound  to  be  felt.  There  are  undoubtedly  great  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  introducing  American  goods  into  Canadian 
markets.  Ordinarily,  the  tarilF  alone  should  be  sufficient,  but  the  fhll 
^eratiou  of  the  reciprocal  tariff  mast  mean  a  srarious  disturbance  of 
United  States  commercial  relations  with  the  Dominion, 

RBOIPBOCAL  TARIFF. 

As  the  Consnlar  Reports  for  October,  1897,  contain  the  latest  amended 
Canadian  tariff  for  1897  (dated  June  29, 1897),  with  the  reciprocal  tariff 
clause  in  detail,  it  is  thought  that  memoranda  issued  by  the  Canadian 
customs  department  to  customs  officers,  and  laws  affecting  or  explanatory 
thereof,  would  be  considered  material  hereto.  Acting  upon  this  sup- 
position, full  exti-aots  Av>m  all  of  snch  laws,  orders,  decisions,  regnlA- 
tions,  or  instructions  are  herewith  submitted,  as  follows,  to  wit: 

[HemonindiiDi Ho. 8W B.    Datsd  April  Z3,  lBff7,    Issued  bvthB  CommlHionErot  Cutonu,Kppn>ved 
by  the  Cuntroller  of  Cuatoma.) 

RBCIPHOCAL  TARiyP. 

Releiring  to  Memnrandnm  No.  891 B  (inolosing  the  Canadian  tariff  foi  1897,  dated 
April  23,  of  which  ttie  Canadian  tariff  for  1897,  dated  Jane  29,  i»  the  latest  Bmend- 
meut;,  jroa  are  instrunted  for  the  preuiut,  and  until  f\irther  advisod,  that  Uie  recip- 
Tooal  tariff  applies  only  to  pioduota  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  imported  direct. 
Articles  whicli  are  the  grovrth,  prodtice,  or  manufacture  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
imported  direct  tberefroiii,  may  l>e  entered  or  taken  out  of  irarehonBe  for  consmnptioli 
at  seven-eighthB  of  the  r»te  mentioned  in  Schedule  A  of  the  tariff  of  1897. 

Importent  are  required  to  satisfy  oustoms  collectors  as  to  the  British  origin  of  tbo 
Koods  entered  under  the  recl)>roval  tariff.  A  decloTAtion  afflrming  such  o^gin  aball 
be  made  or  furnished  by  the  importer. 

Note  puticalaily  that  the  reciprocal  tariff  does  not  apply  to  the  following  ortlo^ 
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Tiz:  AJm,  been,  wiDeaai]dliquorB,BDKar,  molOBSeRaiid  lyrnpH  of  all  kinds,  tbeprodiiut 
of  the  sagnr  cane  or  beet  root,  tobacco,  ciEsrs,  and  oiKaretteH. 

EDtriea  ander  the  reciprocal  tarilT  Hbould  be  takea  separately  on  Ibe  usual  form, 
but  a  special  form  of  eutry  for  tbU  purpone  niU  be  supplied  wheii  prepared.  All 
the  above  entries  ore  to  be  taken  Babjeot  to  ameadmeal. 

For  ooaveoieuoe  la  makiUE  tbese  entries^  the  datj  may  be  oompiited  at  the  rates 
iiiMtioDed  in  Schedule  A,  and  a  deduction  of  one-eighth  may  be  taken  fVom  the  total 
amount  of  duties.     The  leciptocal  duties  will  be  the  net  amount  remaining. 

I  Usnorudum  No.  Kl  i).    Dated  Uaj  22.  ia»7.    Ingnsd  by  the  Cammiulouu  at  Cuitum*.] 

KECtPKOCAL  TARIFF,  NBW  BOl!TH  WALBS. 

BeferriDg  to  Memorandum  No.  S95  B,  dated  2! 
cal  tarilT,  you  are  hereby  instructed  that  the  hoi 
decided  that  the  customs  tariff  of  New  South  Wales  ii 
which  are  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  that  country  to  the  benefits  of  the 
reciprocal  tarittjgnbject  to  the  limitations  mentioned  in  Schedule  D  of  the  tariff 
lesolutions.  Entries  of  articles  the  prodnce  or  manofactui*e  of  New  South  Wales, 
imported  direct  therefrom,  may  be  accepted  nnder  the  aame  regulations  as  the 
prodncto  of  Great  Britalu  and  Ireland  on  and  after  this  date. 

[UamoniidiimND.M3B.    DU«ilSapuimher4,  ISW.    luiied  by  IheoommiHiiHisrorciuloini.) 
RKRBCIPROCAL  T  AH  IFF  OF   CANADA. 

Beferrlng  to  Memoranda  Noa.  Sm  B,  921  B,  and  925  B  (the  latter  dated  July  9,  1697, 
instructs  as  to  forms  prescribed  by  the  honorable  the  minister  of  ouiitouui  for  the  entry 
of  goods  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  reciprooa!  tariff),  you  are  further  instructed  thiit 
the  benefit  of  the  reciprocal  tariff  extends  until  the  Ist  day  of  August,  1898,  to  Bel- 
gium,  Gertnany,  France,  Algeria,  the  French  Colonies,  Ar^entinn,  Austria-Hungary, 
Bolivia,  Colombia,  Denmark,  Persia,  Russia,  Sweden,  Tunis,  Venezuela,  nud  Switzer- 
land, OS  well  as  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Until  the  Ist  day  of  August^  1898,  the 
Jirodncta  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Belgium,  Germany,  France,  Algeria,  the 
^enoh  Colonies,  Argentina,  Austria-Hungary,  Bolivia,  CulumblH,  DeDmark,  Persia, 
Kuwia,  Sweden,  Tunis,  Venezuela,  and  Switzerland,  when  imported  tro\a  any  of  Che 
said  countries  and  entered  for  duty  or  taken  out  of  worebonse  for  consumption  in 
Canada  since  the  23d  day  of  April,  1897,  and  prior  to  the  Ist  day  of  Anguat,  1898,  ' 
aball  be  subject  to  the  redaction  of  duty  provided  for  in  the  reciprooa!  tariff  aet 
forth  in  Schedule  D  of  the  costoma  tariff,  1897,  and  under  the  limitations  mentioned 
in  said  Schedule  D.  The  excess  of  duty  paid  since  the  23d  day  of  April,  1897,  oa 
products  imported  as  aforesaid  irom  the  countries  hereinbefore  mentioned  will  he 
lefnnded,  if  the  claim  therefor,  with  satisfactory  proof  of  the  origin  and  value  of 
snofa  prodDcta,  is  made  in  (he  usual  form  through  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port 
where  such  duty  was  paid.  Nothing  in  the  foregoing  instructions  shall  be  held  as 
affecting  the  right  to  enter  articles  under  the  "French  treaty  act  18B4,"  but  any 
artiolea  entered  at  a  reduced  rate  nnder  the  Bai<l  treaty  act  shall  not  be  entitled  to  a 
Airther  reduction  of  duty  nnder  the  provisions  of  the  reciprocal  tariff.  The  duclaro- 
tion  prescribed  in  the  regulations  and  instructions  of  July  9,  1697  (Memorandum  No. 
92S  B),  is  required  to  be  made  by  the  exporter  and  annexed  to  the  invoice  of  articlei 
for  entry  under  the  reciprocal  tariff,  and  until  the  1st  of  August,  IS!)):!,  articles  from 
all  the  countries  above  mentioned  may  be  entered  on  the  same  invoice,  and  the  origin 
of  all  the  products  entered  on  anch  invoice  may  be  atteslied  to  in  one  declaration  uu 
the  form  heretofore  prescribed  and  the  names  of  the  oountries  (if  more  than  one) 
being  written  in  succesaion  in  the  blank  space  reserved  for  origin  of  products.  The 
declaration  required  may  also  be  made  by  the  exporter  or  his  agent  before  a  collector 
of  cnstoms,  or  magistrate,  or  justice  of  the  peace,  as  well  as  before  the  persons  deslg- 
oaMd  in  former  instructions.  Importers  claiming  entr^  under  the  reciprocal  tarilf 
for  goods  ft'om  the  countries  above  mentioned  are  required  to  file  with  customs  col- 
lectors in  Canada  a  oertificate  of  the  United  States  customs  entry  for  immediate 
trauaportalion,  or  a  bill  of  lading  showing  through  transportation  for  such  goods 
oaiTled  in  traasft  through  the  United  States  and  imported  into  Canada. 

[HeDaTudiiiiiKo.MfiB.    Sated  3epE«Dber  24,  1897.    iBinsd  by  tbeciiiuniliisiuiKTaf  cnxtsDin.] 

RKCIFROCAL  TARIFF,  BRITIBB  INDIA. 

Yon  ore  bereby  Instructed  that  the  hunorablo  minister  of  customs  has  decided 
that  the  oiMtoma  tariff  of  British  India  is  such  oh  entitles  articles  which  sre  the 
(ivwth,  prodnoe,  oc  nuuinfkatnre  of  that  country  to  the  beneilta  of  the  reoiproool 
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tariff  of  Caaada,  aabject  to  the  limitations  mentioned  in  Schedule  D  of  the  said 
tariff.  Articlea  the  growth;  prodnoe,  ortnanafactureof  Britisb  India  mavbeentered 
fur  dutj  under  the  same  reguialioaa  as  the  prod  acts  of  Oreat  Britain  anri  Ireland  on 
and  after  this  date. 

TBAJJB  METHODS. 

After  carefdl  iuquiry,  extended  to  the  railva;  agents,  Canadian  cos- 
touie  officers,  and  basiuess  men  within  this  district,  it  is  confidently 
asserted  that  »o  complaint  nov  exists  against  the  American  methods 
of  packing  goods,  nor  is  there  any  difflcalty  whatever  with  the  trans- 
portation thereof,  banking  facilities,  or  rates  of  exchange.  Nor  can  it 
be  ascertained  that  there  is  complaint  that  time  purchases  are  not  as 
satisfactory  with  Unit«d  States  sellers  as  elsewhere.  English  mann- 
factnrers  have  the  reputation,  and  deservedly  so,  of  being  especially 
obliging  in  the  mauafactore  of  certain  required  patterns  and  of  patting 
up  goods  in  an  attractive  way  to  meet  local  requirements  and  condi- 
tions, but  all  this  may  be  trnly  said  of  the  producers  of  the  goods  of 
United  States  manufacture  as  well. 

Batei  of  /ortign  exiAange  <m  October  14,  18S7. 
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TEANSPOBTATIOH. 

The  Canadian  collectors  of  customs  iu  this  district  report  no  recent 
changes  in  customs  rules  or  port  regulations.  The  harbor  at  Kincardine 
OQ  Lake  Huron  bas  been  dredged  during  the  past  summer,  and  now 
bas  a  uniform  depth  of  14  feet,  and  the  sum  of  915,000  has  been  spent 
on  the  crib  work  of  tho  piers.  There  in  a  summer  line  of  steamers — the 
Browii  Line — ruuning  weekly  between  Windsor,  Ontario,  and  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  calling  at  Kincardine,  Port  Elgin,  and  Southampton,  this  district, 
and  at  Detroit.  Internal  transportation  facilities  are  ftirnished  by  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway  System  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  BailwayCom- 
pauy  by  the  most  direct  routes  to  the  United  States,  South,  East,  and 
West.  The  time  of  railway  freight  communication  with  the  United 
States  from  the  farthest  point  of  possible  shipment  in  this  district  to 
Suspension  Bridge,  BuBialo,  Port  Huron,  and  Detroit  is  fivm  twelve 
to  fifteen  hours.  Freight  rates  to  the  United  States  remain  as  they 
have  been  for  many  years. 

BEOULATIONS  APFECTIMQ  COMMEBCIAL  TBATELBBS. 

In  this  connection,  it  may  be  stated  that  on  the  1st  of  January,  1896, 
the  Grand  Trunk  management  (also  the  Canatlian  Pacific  Bailway) 
extended  to  commercial  travelers,  properly  qualified,  as  hereinafter  set 
out,  sjiecial  rates  for  travel  over  the  entire  system  in  Canada  of  2^  cents 
per  mile,  and  to  enable  them  to  go  to  their  homes  over  Sunday,  in  any 
week,  after  12  noon  on  Fridays,  and  returning  Mondays.  What  are 
termed  "weekend"  tickets  are  issued  for  one-way  first-class  fare.  The 
qualifications  are  to  travel  at  least  ibur  montUa  during  the  year  iu 
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Canada ;  to  have  residence,  or  business  connectioa,  or  an  office  in  Canada. 
The  person  claiming  such  benefit  must  produce,  trhen  purcbasing  ticket, 
a  raiifray  privilege  certificate  for  the  current  year,  showiti^  membership 
in  one  of  the  foDowing  associations  duly  certified  to  by  the  secretary 
thereof,  viz:  Commercial  Travelers'  Association  of  Canada,  UominioD 
Commercial  Travelers'  Association,  Maritime  Commercial  Travelers' 
Association,  The  Northwest  Commercial  Travelers'  Asnociation  of  Can- 
ada, Western  Ontario  Commercial  Travelers'  Association. 

PATEWTS  AND   COl'YEIGHTS. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  federal  laws  of  Canada  for  1897  have  not 
been  circalated  in  printed  form  as  yet,  information  as  to  the  latest 
euactments  in  relation  to  patents,  copyrights,  and  trade-mark  laws  can 
not  be  supplied  with  this  report,  but  they  will  be  made  the  subject  of 
a  supplemental  report  hereto,  as  soon  as  possible  after  access  has  been 
had  to  said  laws. 

OENEBAIi  BE9UBKS. 

As  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  items  of  exports  from  this  office,  the 
Falmerston  district  is  almost  entirely  agricultural.  A  limited  number 
of  manufacturing  eetabjishmeuts  are  Bcatterod  here  and  there  over  a 
very  large  space,  but  tlTeir  prodncts  are  principally  for  local  consump- 
tion. New  inventions,  patents,  and  processes  are  exceedingly  unusual. 
As  a  result  of  many  inquiries,  both  written  and  verbal,  covering  the 
entire  district,  nothing  new  or  intere8ting  within  the  purview  of  the 
Department's  instructions  can  be  ascertained.  Agricultural  implements 
in  use  here  are  almost  entirely  the  products  of  Canadian  manufacture, 
not  that  there  is  any  objection  to  the  United  States  article  per  se,  but 
the  Canadian  producer  has  the  advantage  over  the  American  in  the 
tarifE  restrictions  against  the  latter.  This  and  the  fact  that  parts  of 
machinery  are  easier  and  more  quickly  obtained,  and  that  Canadian 
business  houses  are  more  active  in  their  efforts  to  sell,  in  this  section  at 
least,  will  furnish  sufficient  explanation  thereof.  The  principal  Amer- 
ican implements  in  use  here  are  harvesters  and  cultivators.  Ko  com- 
plaint of  ^is  class  of  products  has  been  heard  from  any  quarter.  In 
foot,  the  consensus  of  opinion  here  is  entirely  fiivorable  to  implements 
of  American  make. 

LoTOM  S.  HCHT,  Consvl. 

Pauieeston,  October  is,  1897. 


Extracts  from  Canadian  tariff  laws. 

[GT-U  Vialoru.  dun.  £.    AH  ACT  rHpectlDg  ■  oerlalD  trcMy  lietween  U«  BrJUnais  U^jHty  and  (be 
FresldtDtDf  thcFreDCbBapubUc.    ABsented  lo23d  Jolf,  ItJM.] 

WbereM  du  IIib  sixth  day  of  February,  one  thousaiid  eight  hundred  and  niuetf- 
tlitee,  an  aKteement  or  trent;,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  and  extvniUag  coiuiuer- 
cial  relations  between  Caaadii  and  France,  wae  coterud  into  by  pteiiipoCeiitiuriea 
appointed  by  Her  Majesty  and  by  the  Preaidentof  the  French  Republic;  and  whereas 
by  tbe  Bsid  treaty  it  lis  provided  tbat  it  shall  receive  the  sanction  of  the  Parliament 
of  Canada  before  it  in  ratilied;  and  whereas  it  is  expedient  to  make  proviHion  for 
that  pnrpoBc:  Therefore  Her  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Commons  of  Canada,  declares  and  enacts  as  follows : 

1.  Tbis  act  may  be  cited  as  the  French  treaty  act,  1894. 

2.  Tfaatreaty  ofthe6thday  orFebrnary,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety- 
thMe,  which  la  aet  forth  in  Schedule  A  tu  tbis  act,  ia  iiereby  oaactiooed. 
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3.  It  IB  hereby  declared  that  the  duties  of  oustoma  meatioDed  iu  »rtioIe  one  of  the 
said  treaty  aa  existia^  on  the  sixth  du;  of  Febrnarj,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  ninety-three,  on  the  several  articles  therein  uennoned,  were  on  that  date  as  set 
forth  in  Schedule  B  to  this  act;  and  the  reduction  of  the  dntteg  then  esiafing,  aa 
agreed  upon  in  'the  said  article,  sliall  take  effect  immediately  upon  the  coming  into 
force  of  this  act. 

i.  This  act  shall  not  have  force  or  effect  until  a  day  to  be  named  by  pcoolamation 
of  the  Guvemor-Oeneral ;  and  if  the  said  treaty  ceaaea  to  be  binding  on  Canada  this 
act  shall  cease  to  be  of  any  effect  on  and  after  a  day  to  be  named  by  proclamation 
of  the  Uovernor'Oeneral. 

SCUBDULB  A. 

Her  Mi^eat;  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and 
the  President  of  the  Freucli  FCepablic,  beingiuike  desirous  of  fiMiiitatiug  and  extend- 
ing  commercial  relations  between  Canada  and  France,  have  resolved  to  conclude  an 
agreement  to  this  end,  and  have  named  as  their  plenipotentiaties,  that  is  to  say: 
Her  M^esty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland;  His 
excellency  the  Marcinis  of  Dnfferinaud  Ava,  a  peer  of  the  United  Kiugdom,  member 
of  the  most  honorable  privy  couucil,  vice-ailmiral  of  Ulster,  warden  and  keeper  of 
the  Cinque  Ports,  constable  of  the  Castle  Dover,  etc.,  her  ambassador  extraordinary 
and  plenipotentiary  to  the  Government  of  the  French  Republic,  and  Sir  Charlsa 
Tnpper,  baronet,  high  coiDmissioner  for  Canada  in  London.  The  President  of  the 
French  Republic :  ^n  Excellence  M.  Jules  Develle,  deputy  and  minister  for  foreign 
affairs,  and  Bon  Eioellence  M.  SiegfMed,  deputy,  minister  for  the  department  of 
commerce,  induHtrj',  and  of  the  colonies ;  who,  after  having  oonununicatod  to  each 
other  their  respective  full  powers,  found  in  good  and  due  form,  have  agreed  upon  the 
following  articles: 

Abticlb  I. 

Wines,  sparkling  and  nonspatkling,  common  soaps,  savons  de  Marseille  (castile 
Hoans),  and  nuts,  almonds,  prunes,  and  plums  of  French  origin  entering  Canada 
shall  enjoy  the  following  advantages : 

1.  Nonsparkling  wines  gauging  15  degrees  by  the  centesimal  alcoholometer  or  less, 
or  aoootding  to  the  Canadian  system  of  testing,  containing  twenty -six  per  cent  or  less 
of  alcohol,  and  all  sparkling  wines  shall  l>e  exempted  from  the  surtax  or  ad  valorem 
duty  of  30  per  cent. 

2.  The  present  duty  charged  on  common  soaps,  savous  de  Marseille  (caatlla  eoap*), 
shall  be  reduced  by  one-half. 

n   ™«.    ..j..^    ., .    ^  nnta,  almonds,  prones,  and  plums  shall  be  reduced 

Article  II. 

ciul  advantage  granted  by  Canada  to  any  third  power,  especially  in 
shall  be  enjoyea  fully  by  Fiance,  Algeria,  and  the  French  colonies. 

Abticlk  IIL 

The  following  articles  of  Canadian  origin,  imported  direct  f^om  that  country,  accom- 
panied by  certitioatps  of  origin,  shall  receive  the  advantage  of  the  minimum  tariff  on 
entering  France,  Algeria,  ur  the  French  colonies:  Canned  meats;  oondeused  milk. 

Sure ;  fresh-water  fisb,  eels ;  fish  preserved  iu  their  natural  form  :  lobsters  and  cray- 
sh  preserved  in  their  natural  form;  apples  and  pears,  freab,  dried,  or  pie«aed;  f^uita 
preserved,  othere;  building  timber,  iuroughor  sawn;  wood  pavement,  staves,  wood 
pnip  (oelluloee};  extract  of  chestnut  and  other  tanning  extracts;  common  paper, 
machine  made;  prepared  skins,  others,  whole;  boots  and  shoes;  fnmiture  of  common 
wood;  fiimiture,  other  than  cbairti,  of  solid  wood,  common;  flooring  in  pine  or  soft 
wood;  wooden  seagoing  ships.  II  is  understood  that  the  advantageof  any  redaction 
of  duty  granted  to  any  other  power  on  any  of  the  ailiolea  ennmerated  above  shall  be 
extendi  fnlly  to  Canada. 

ARTICt.B  IV. 

The  present  agreement,  having  received  the  aanotion  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada 
and  the  French  Chambers,  shall  oe  ratlded  and  the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged 
at  Paris  as  soon  as  possible.  It  shall  come  into  operation  lmmediat«ly  after  thM  Tor- 
malit;  has  been  accomplished  and  shall  continue  In  foroe  until  the  expiration  of 
twelve  monlhH  after  either  of  the  contracting  parties  shall  have  given  notice  of  their 
intention  of  terminating  the  same.  It  is  agreed,  likewise,  that  if  nouspaikling 
wines,  gauging  fifteen  degrees  at  the  most,  or  sparkling  wines  become  sobjeot  Ut«r 
on  to  on  iiioiBaae  of  duty  in  Canada  the  French  Government  by  ileoonnoiug  the 
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pTM«at  af^ement,  coald  termiuBte  ita  operation  immediately  wiUiont  waiting  nutil 
tbe  expiratiou  of  tbe  twelve  moattu'  delay  provided  for  &1iov«. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respeottve  plenipotentlarios  bave  signed   the  prevent 
agTeement  and  affixed  thereto  the  aeala  of  their  arnu. 

Done  in  daplioate,  at  Paris,  this  6tb  day  of  February,  1893. 

duffbbik  &.  ava. 
Jules  Dbviu^. 
Ckaalbs  T upper. 

JUUCB   SlBU  PRIED. 
SCBEDTn.K   B. 


tafn  a  gallon),  twentj^-flve  cents  per  gallon,  and  for  each  degree  of  itrength  in  eTceei 
of  26  per  cent  of  apirita  as  aforesaid  an  additional  duty  of  three  cents  per  gallon 
until  tlie  atrength  reaches  forty  per  cent  of  proof  spirits,  and  in  addition  tEereto 
thirty  per  cent  ad  valorem;  sparklinR  wlaee,  lu  bottles  oonlainlng  eauh  not  more 
than  a  qnart  lint  more  than  a  pint,  tnree  dollars  and  thirty  cente  (93.30)  per  dozen 
bottles;  containing  not  more  than  a  pint  eaoli  but  more  than  one-half  pint,  one  dol- 
lar and  Bizty-hve  cents  ($1.1)5)  per  dozen  bottles;  containitig  ono-half  pint  each  or 
lees,  82  cents  per  dozen  bottles;  bottles  containiug  more  than  one  qnart  each  shall 
pay,  in  addition  to  J3.30  per  dozen  bottles,  at  the  rate  of  Sl-65  per  gallon  on  the 
qnantity  in  excess  of  one  quart  per  bottle,  tbe  qnarU  and  pints  in  each  case  being 
old  wine  measnre;  in  addition  to  the  above  specific  duty  there  shall  be  an  ad 
valorem  duty  of  30  per  oeiit.  Castile  soaps,  two  cents  per  pouud;  nuts,  n.  e.  s., 
three  cents  per  ponnd;  Blmonds,shelled,five  cants  per  poand;  almcnds,  not  shelled, 
three  cents  per  pound ;  pmnes,  1  cent  per  pound ;  plnnu,  30  cents  per  bushel. 

SS-W  TloMila,  chsp.  B.     AJI  ACT  napeotlns  amnmeralal  tr«tl«  affeotlne  CuHla.    Aaunivd  to 
22Dd  July,  i»»t>.\ 

Her  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  •advice  and  coueeat  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Conunons  of  Canada,  enacts  as  follows : 

1.  Ho  soon  as  tbe  French  treaty  act,  1894,  chapter  2  of  the  Statutes  of  ISM,  is 
brought  into  force  by  proclamation  of  the  Govemor-Cteneral  the  advantage  granted 
to  France  hy  the  treaty  with  that  power  mentioned  in  tbe  said  act,  with  respect  to 
its  commerce  with  Canada,  shall  extend  to  any  and  every  other  foreign  power  which, 
by  reason  of  tbe  operation  uf  such  treaty,  is  Quder  the  provisions  of  a  treaty  with. 
Great  Britain,  entitled  in  whole  or  in  part  to  the  same  or  to  tbe  like  advanta);ea 
with  reepeot  to  its  commerce  with  Canada,  to  the  extent  to  irhieh  in  manuer  afore- 
said snob  other  foreign  power  is  entitled  thereto;  and  such  advantages  shall  con- 
tinue to  so  extend  to  such  other  foreign  power  so  lan£  as  the  said  act  remaioB  in 
force,  or  nutil  tbe  right  of  such  other  foreign  power  to  such  advantages  under  its 
treaty  with  Great  Britain  is  sooner  determined, 

2.  So  long  OH  such  other  foreign  power  uontinnes  to  be  entitled  to  such  advantages 
the  operation  of  all  laws  iueonsist^ut  with  its  enjoyment  of  them  shall  be  suspended 
to  the  extent  to  which  tbey  are  so  iuoonsistent. 

3.  The  advantages  BO  granted  to  France  by  the  said  treaty  shall  extend  also  to  Great 
Britain  and  to  tbe  several  British  colonies  and  possessions,  with  respect  to  their 
commerce  with  Canada,  so  long  as  IiVancecontiunesto  be  entitled  to  Bucliadvantai;es; 
and  during  the  period  for  wbieh  France  is  so  entitled  to  such  advautages  all  iavrs 
inconsistent  with  the  enjoyment  thereof  by  Great  Britain  and  snch  British  colonies 
and  po«aes«ions  shall  be  suspended  to  the  extent  to  which  they  are  so  inconsistent. 

Eitraot  from  the  Canada  Ganelle  of  SalunJaj,  Oolober  IJ,  1395. 

PROCI.AMATIOK. 

(Cuuda.    Tlotoria,  br  tb*  Q -. 

CJneen.  dafender  of  the  F*ttb,  &. 

To  oil  to  whom  these  presents  shall  oome,  or  whom  the  same  may  in  any  wise  con- 

eem,  greeting : 
Charles  HibSEirr  Tupper, 

Attonitji-GeKtral,  Canada. 

Whereas  in  and  by  an  act  made  and  passed  by  the  Parliament  of  Canada  in  the 
STth  and  68th  years  of  our  reign,  chaptered  two,  aud  intitled  "  An  act  respecting  a 
certain  treaty  between  Her  Britannic  Majesty  and  the  President  of  the  Preuch 
Bepnblic,"  it  is  amongst  other  things  enacted  that  the  said  act  shall  not  have  foroe 
and  effeol  nutU  a  day  to  be  named  by  proclamation  of  our  Govenioi-GeDeral, 
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And  wbeTeM  it  is  expedient  that  tbe  said  act  BboDld  lutve  force  and  effect  upoo, 
from,  aiid  after  Ihe  fourteentli  day  of  Oct«bei,  in  tb«;ear  of  our  Lord  ooe  thonsBiid 
ci);bl  huodred  and  iiinety-flve: 

Now,  know  ye,  tli&t  we,  by  and  with  tbo  advice  of  onr  privy  oonncii  for  CsnadB, 
do  by  thia,  our  proolamatioii,  declare  that;  the  said  act  pMsed  in  tbe  57th  and  &8th 
yean*  of  our  reign,  chaptered  two,  and  known  as  "The  French  treaty  act,  1894," 
Khali  bave  force  and  effect  upon,  from,  and  after  the  fourteenth  day  of  October,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  tbousaud  eight  bunclred  and  ninety-five. 

Of  all  which  our  loving  subjecta  and  all  otbers  whom  theae  presents  may  oonoem 
ore  hereby  required  to  take  notice  aud  to  govern  themselves  accordingly. 

In  testimony  whereof  we  have  caused  these  our  iuttcrs  to  be  mode  patent  and  tbo 
great  seal  of  Uanada  to  be  hereunto  afQxed.  Witness,  'I'be  Houourabte  Sir  Henry 
Btroug.  Knight,  Deputy  of  Our  Kight  Trusty  und  Right  Weil-Beloved  Cousin  and 
Councillor,  the  Right  HonourableSir  John  Campbell  Hamil ton. Gordon,  Earl  of  Aber- 
deeu;  ViRCountFormarCine,  ISaron  Haddo,  Methlio.Tarves,  and  Kellie,  in  the  Peerage 
of  Scotland;  Viscount  Gordon,  of  Aberdeen,  county  of  Aberdeen,  in  the  Peerage  of 
the  United  Kingdom;  Baronet  of  Nova  Scotia,  Kuight  Grand  Cross  of  Onr  Most 
Distinguished  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George,  etc.,  etc.,  Governor-General  of 
Canada. 

At  onr  Government  bouse,  iu  our  city  of  Ottawa,  this  tenth  day  of  October,  in 
tbe  year  of  our  I«rd  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-five,  and  In  ttie  fifty- 
ninth  year  of  our  reign. 

By  command:  W.  H.  Montauus, 

Secretarg  of  Slate. 


POKT  nOPE,' 

Tbe  consular  district  of  Port  Hope,  extending  for  a  loDg  distance  on 
tlie  uorthern  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  as  well  as  many  miles  inland,  con- 
tains within  its  limits  several  large  towDS  and  sis  Canadian  cnstom- 
liouses.  This  has  rendered  it  wholly  impossible  for  a  report  covering 
tlie  district  to  be  made  within  the  time  limit  giveu  in  Department 
circular  of  Aagust  10. 

It  has  been  necessary,  therefore,  to  confine  the  inqoiries  to  Port 
Hope  alone,  and  it  being  from  here  that  the  body  of  exports  are  made, 
and  there  being  but  one  place  in  the  district  where  the  imports  are 
larger,  a  deduction  formed  on  the  business  at  this  poit  may  be  applied 
to  the  remainder  of  the  consular  district. 

At  first,  it  was  intended  to  include  a  full  list  of  exports  and  imports 
from  the  books  of  the  custom-house  at  Port  Hope,  but  after  much  of 
the  work  bad  .been  transcribed,  it  was  learned  that  the  papers  for  one 
quarter  were  missing.  Hence,  that  portion  of  tbe  report  has  been 
omitted,  aud  only  the  gross  sums  will  be  giveu. 

TRADE   CONDITIONS. 

There  is  a  feeling  of  dislike,  to  put  it  mildly,  existing  all  throngh 
this  section,  aud  presumably  elsewhere,  toward  the  United  States  tarift^ 
Many  interests  are  severely  injured  by  it.  Tbe  lumber  business,  which 
was  by  far  the  most  important,  is  quite  the  reverse  of  active.  Barley, 
which  formed  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  export,  fails  to  eater  the 
United  States  markets.  The  acres  formerly  devoted  to  its  cultivation 
are  either  growiug  soma  other  crop  or  turned  into  pasture  land.  The 
ships  which  at  one  time  crowded  the  harbors  in  thoir  joumeyings  to 
and  from  United  States  ports  are  beached  or  dismantled.  Where  twenty 
or  more  vessels  were  formerly  loading  or  discharging  cargoes  iu  this 
harbor,  two  are  more  than  enough  to  do  it  all.  The  protective  tariff  of 
the  United  States  is  not  the  whole  cause  of  this  decline;  railroad  com- 
petition enters  into  it  largely. 


*In  response  to  ciioular  of  Augaat  1(^  ISSl. 
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The  soil  and  climate  of  thin  section,  together  vith  cheap  farm  labor, 
makes  it  possible  for  farmerH  to  raise  pease  at  a  profit,  evea  when  Beut 
to  the  United  States  markets.  Seed  peas  are  also  extensirely  grown 
for  American  seedsmen.  With  this  single  exception,  there  is  no  crop 
firom  here  that  can  be  marketed  in  the  United  States. 

INDUyTBIEB. 

Dnring  the  past  year,  binder's  twine  to  the  amount  of  over  $30,000 
was  shipped  &X)m  this  port  to  Chicago.  It  is  nnderstood  that,  while  no 
loss  was  made  to  the  shippers,  there  was  no  gain, 

A  large  file  manufactory  is  located  here.  The  steel  used  is  all  bronght 
from  the  United  States. 

UinTBD  BTATBS  GOODS. 

The  dealers  in  nearly  all  lines  of  merchandise  would  be  pleased  to 
handle  United  States  goods.  They  recognize  their  saperiority  in  many 
respects,  but  the  Canadian  tariff  prevents  their  importation.  To  over- 
come this,  qnite  a  nnmber  of  American  mannfacturers  have  established 
branches  on  this  side  of  the  line,  where  they  produce  the  same  article 
as  at  home. 

In  notions  and  fancy  goods,  for  regoUff  as  well  as  Christmas  and 
holiday  trade,  the  larger  part  is  of  American  production.  Commercial 
travelers  in  these  lines  regularly  visit  here  Itom  New  York.  In  this 
way,  they  reach  the  local  dealers  and  can  compete  favorably  with  the 
wholesale  dealers  of  the  Canadian  cities.  What  is  done  In  this  particu- 
lar branch  can  be  done  in  others,  and  that  American  goods  can  be 
introduced  through  traveling  agents  is  beyond  question.  Terms  of 
credit  may  have  to  be  changed  in  a  measure  to  meet  those  of  this 
country,  which  are  in  many  lines  5  per  cent,  thirty  days,  the  United 
States  rates  being  2  per  cent,  ten  days. 

In  bardware,  Canadian  firms  are  making  imitations  of  Americui 
goods,  and  under  the  present  tariS',  they  can  sell  to  the  trade  for  a 
little  less  than  the  United  States  article.  Germany  sells  many  of  the 
smaller  iwusehold  tools,  closely  resembling  those  made  by  onr  own 
enterprising  mannfacturers.  They  look  well  and  sell  at  a  lower  price, 
but  if  the  two  varieties  were  shown  ade  by  side  tlie  difference  in 
price  would  not  be  so  marked.  The  trade  in  bicycles  is  enormous  all 
through  Canada.  The  preference  is  for  American  wheels,  and  will 
undoubtedly  continue.  The  coming  season  will  see  a  largely  increased 
trade,  and  United  States  manufacturers  should  try  to  have  their  share. 

A  very  limited  amount  of  dry  goods  from  the  United  States  mills  is 
to  be  foand  in  the  retail  stores.  There  is  no  good  reason  for  this.  The 
designs,  style,  and  finish  of  the  English  and  Canadian  goods  are  noc 
equal  to  the  American.  The  same  may  be  said  of  boots  and  shoes^ 
there  are  none  of  American  make  in  this  place.  Dealers  admit  that 
onr  goods  wonld  lead  if  they  could  bring  them  in.  They  also  know 
that  when  a  Canadian  visits  the  United  States,  one  of  the  articles  gen- 
erally purchased  is  a  pair  of  boots. 

The  improvement  in  business  has  not  yet  reached  this  section  to  any 
appreciable  extent.  It  is  confidently  expected,  however,  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  farm  have  not  for  years  brought  such  bigh  prices.  The 
canning  factories  are  running  on  extra  time,  and  they  will  use  all  the 
surplus  of  fVuits  and  vegetables,  which  have  already  been  sold.  Sheep, 
Iambs,  and  cattle  are  higher,  but  horses  are  lower  now  than  they  have 
been  for  years. 
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1^0  distiDgnishing  mark  is  reqoired  under  Canadian  lavs  showing 
tlie  country  of  origin  of  goods. 

TEAMSPOBTATIOH. 

A  steamsbip  line  makes  daily  trips  between  Port  Hope  and  Charlotte, 
near  Rochester,  S.  Y.,  and  the  boats  of  the  B.  &  O.  lane,  plying  between 
Toronto  and  Montreal,  call  ou  each  trip. 

CTJBTOM-HOUSB  KXPOBTS. 

The  total  exports  from  this  port,  as  shown  by  the  books  of  the  cnstom- 
house,  are  as  follows  for  the  yeiu*  ending  December  31, 1896: 

TotheTJBited  State* ^33,290 

ToEnglaud 124,367 

To  all  otbet  oountTiM 13,359 

Total 370,006 

For  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year: 

To  the  United  Statee $172,766 

To  England 22,417 

To  all  other  ooun tries 11,189 


For  the  year  ending  December  31, 
qnarters,  is  as  follows: 


OTTSTOM-HOCSB  IMPORTS. 

the  amoant  of  imports,  by 


Dattible. 

tr^^. 

Fne. 

11,  m 

S.81B 

^^^ 
IZ 

US! 

^,M. 

12.103 

Grand  total  imports,  $149,021. 

For  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  ending  December  31,  1897,  the 
amonnt  of  imports,  by  quarters,  is  as  follows: 


DotLble. 

tax' 

Ftb*. 

^^ 

Vim 

-iS 

*1I!J*8 

f»,»5 

'■" 

Grand  total  imjwrts,  $86,337. 
Port  Hope,  October  15, 1897. 


Habbt  p.  Diix, 
Commercial  Agent. 
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Exportt/rom  Ike  eiuton-lunite  al  Port  Sopefor  j/ear  ending  December  SI,  1896. 
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BxporUfron  Hie  etuUtw^-luntte  at  Port  Hop«for  *bc  Tiumttt»  mM/ng  Dtcmnber  SI,  2 
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COHUERCUL  BELATIONB. 


8ACXT  STT.  MAREB.- 


This  coDsalar  district  occupies  a  peculiar  position  as  to  trade  and 
commerce.  Until  tlie  eatabliahment  of  the  pulp  mill  at  Sault  Sto. 
Marie,  some  three  years  ago,  ve  had  no  mauafactories  of  any  kind 
except  the  sawmLUa  for  the  producing  of  Inmber,  lathB,  and  shingles. 
Althoagb  this  coQSalar  district  Is  of  great  area,  the  only  part  of  it  that 
is  settled  is  that  portion  along  Lake  Huron  and  St.  Marys  River,  and 
a  few  villages  along  the  liiieTif  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  The 
products  of  the  district  now  are  in  the  order  of  their  importance:  Saw 
logB^  lumber,  pulp  wood,  wood  pulp,  railway  ties,  and  fish. 

BXPOETS. 

The  saw  logs,  palp  wood,  railway  ties,  and  flsb  exported  from  this 
district  all  go  to  the  United  States.  A  portion  of  the  lumber  goes  to 
the  United  States.    A  portion  goes  to  the  older  ports  of  Ontario. 

The  greater  part  of  the  pulp  manufactured  bere  goes  to  tbe  nuited 
States.  For  the  last  few  months,  however,  a  considerable  amount  of 
the  pulp  has  been  shipped  to  Europe,  principally  to  Antwerp  and  Rot- 
terdam. A  part  of  the  pulp  shipped  to  Europe  goes  to  Montreal  by 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  thence  by  boat.  Lately,  the  greater  part  of 
that  shipped  to  Europe  has  been  sent  to  Sandusky  by  boat,  then  by 
rail  to  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  thence  by  steamer.  The  natnnd 
expM't  miu-ket  for  everything  produced  in  this  district  is  tbe  United 
States.  On  account  of  tbe  dull  times  for  tbe  last  few  years  in  tbe 
United  States,  there  has  been  a  corresponding  depression  here. 


The  following  articles  are  imported  from  the  United  States:  Bacon, 
canned  meat«,  com  meal,  oranges,  lemons,  dried  fruits,  hay,  oats,  kero- 
sene oil,  and  lime. 

Quite  recently,  rich  finds  of  gold  have  been  reported  at  Michipicoteu, 
in  this  district. 

Ohas.  McOall, 

Commercial  Agent, 
SAULT  Stb.  Mabie,  October  IS,  1897. 


SmtATFOBD. 

Stratford,  tbe  head  of  this  consular  district,  is  a  small  city  or  town  of 
about  10,000  population,  situated  115  miles  northwest  of  Buffalo,  and 
about  90  miles  west  of  Toronto.  The  city  is  essentially  a  railway  center, 
containing  few  and  small  inanafEMturing  eatablinhments,  and  is  crossed 
by  three  branches  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  whose  repair  shops  are 
situated  here.  About  one-balf  of  the  population  are  railway  employees. 
The  snrronnding  country  has  good  soil  and  is  chiefly  adapted  for  raising 
wheat,  oats,  fiax,  and  roots.  There  are  thirty-three  cheese  factories  in 
this  consular  district,  employing  about  600  people,' and  the  export  of 
cheese  for  tbe  six  months  ending  June  30  last  amounted  to  $153,884. 
Tbe  uext  most  important  industry  is  flax  manufacture.  There  are  three 
flax  mills  in  tbe  district,  employing  about  100  persoDS. 


'InieBpoiiM  toolronlarof  AngnsI  10„  1897,    ,C  iCH^QK 
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Tbe  export  of  flax  and  tow  to  the  United  3tateB  (torn  thia  port  for 
thA  Bix  mootba  ending  Jane  30  amounted  to  1135,150.  The  other  exports 
will  be  seen  from  the  statements  fnrnished  by  me  and  dated  March  31  and 
Jaue  30,  respectively.  Besides  these,  there  is  a  woolen  mill,  employing 
abont  40  hauda,  with  an  annual  ontpnt  of  about  (50,000;  a  shoe  factory, 
employing  aboat  T5  men,  boys,  and  girls;  s  bridge  factory,  employing 
abont  ^  men;  a  hosiery  factory,  employing  aboat  40  men  and  girls ;  a 
mill-bnilding  company,  employing  about  sB  men;  a  meat-curing  estab- 
lishment with  30  meu,  and  a  cordage  factory  in  course  of  construction, 
which  when  in  working  order  will,  it  is  said,  give  work  to  about  75  men. 
These  are  the  most  important  industries. 

I  inclose  a  tabular  statement  of  the  imports  ft^m  the  United  States 
for  the  last  six  months  of  1896  and  the  first  six  months  of  1697.  These 
fl^ires  have  been  furnished  to  me  by  the  local  Canadian  custom-house 
officer  aDd,arei  I  presume,  authentic. 

ImporU/rmn  the  Untied  Stale;  1896-97. 


AxUdH. 

im. 

18»T. 

ArticU.. 

UM. 

iw. 

i. 

fin 

IS 

e.iM 

2Sfl 

ISO 

■m 

Nil. 

s.raa 

1:8 

From  interviews  with  local  retail  dealers,  I  have  ascertained  that, 
were  it  not  for  the  Oanadian  tariff,  the  imitorts  from  the  United  States 
in  boots  and  shoes,  iBacbinery,  tools,  coal  oil,  and  carpets  would  at 
least  be  doubled,  while  the  imports  of  prints,  cottons,  and  corsets  would 
almost  take  tbe  market  from  the  Canadian  articles. 

Under  the  new  tariff  regulations,  the  duty  will  be  removed  from 
Indian  com  and  barbed  wire  after  the  first  of  January  next,  and  as 
com  will  not  properly  ripen  in  this  district,  I  look  to  a  large  import  in 
the  near  future  both  in  corn  and  barbed  wire. 

L.  M.  Shafpbb, 

OotuuL 

Steatfobd,  September  28,  t897. 


■WINDSOR.  • 

The  consnlar  district  ofWlndsor,  for  tbe  purposes  of  this  report,  wilt 
be  considered  as  embraeing  thecouutyof  Essex,  although  the  consulate 
at  Amherstburg  is  eitnat^  within  the  county.  This  district  may  be 
described  as  purely  agricultural  land,  suited  by  its  soil  and  climate  to 
all  branches  of  farming.  In  this  respect,  it  is  very  similar  to  Kew  York 
State. 

iHPOR'ra. 

The  imports  from  tbe  United  States  entered  for  consamptioQ  in  this 
district  for  tbe  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1897,  amounted  to  41,292,472, 
and  for  the  previous  year  11,591,064,  showing  a  decrease  of  1298,592  in 
the  United  States  trade.    This  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  unnsnally 
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large  importatiouB  of  steel  rails  and  iron  tnbing,  need  in  the  oonstrnction 
of  a  branch  of  railway  and  natoral-gaa  maioB  during  the  year  1895. 

Iron  pipe,  tubing,  rails,  and  other  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel, 
coal,  cotton  fabrics,  drugs,  and  coal  oil  are  the  priucipal  imports  from  . 
the  United  States.    Woolens  are  the  only  articles  imported  from  Eorope. 
AgriCDltural  implements  are  mostly  of  Canadian   manufacture,  but 
daring  the  past  few  years,  we  are  introducing  plows  into  Ontario. 

BXPORTS. 

The  exports  to  the  United  Slates  from  Windsor  during  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1896,  were  1814,575,  atd  for  the  same  period  in  1897, 
t961,754,  showing  a  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  the  United  States 
during  1897  of  $330,718. 

The  principal  exports  were  whisky,  natural  gas,  staves,  beans,  and 
elm  logs. 

Whisky. — The  largest  distillery  in  Oanada  is  located  at  the  toWn  of 
Walkerville,  2  milea  &om  Windsor.  Dnring  the  past  fiscal  year,  this 
distillery  shipped  whisky  to  the  United  States  amounting  to  nearly 
$300,000.  The  Cauadiau  law  obliges  distillers  to  keep  their  whisky  in 
warehouses  under  government  supervision  at  least  two  years.  The 
people  therefore  are  protected  agaiust  the  sale  of  new  Uqaors,  and  to 
this  requirement,  the  increasing  popularity  of  Canadian  whiskies  may 
be  partially  attributed. 

Natural-gtu. — Thirty  natural  gas  wells  are  operated  at  Kingsville,  a 
small  town  30  miles  distant  Irom  Windsor.  *  The  gas  is  piped  to  Wind- 
sor and  thence  through  pipes  under  the  Detroit  Biver  to  Detroit. 
Natural  gas  is  almost  exclusively  used  iti  this  cit^  and  in  Detroit  for 
heating  private  residences.  The  value  of  natural  gaa  exported  to  the 
United  States  during  the  past  year  was  $77,960.  The  people  in  the 
vicinity  of  Kingsville,  realiziug  that  the  wells  must  sooner  or  later 
become  exhausted,  are  agitating  the  Dominion  government  to  prevent 
the  export  of  natural  gas  to  the  United  States.  Thia  agitation  faae  not 
sufficiently  developed  to  warrant  my  giving  an  opinion  as  to  its  proba- 
ble success.  The  cost  of  gas  in  Windsor  is  20  cents  per  1,000  cubic 
feet,  and  in  Detroit  25  cents  for  heating  and  30  cents  for  cooking  pur- 
poses. All  the  pipe  used  in  transporting  the  gas  &om  where  it  in  gen- 
erated to  where  it  is  consumed  is  manufactured  in  the  United  States, 
and  we  find  this  a  good  market  for  gas  stoves. 

Oil. — During  the  past  five  years,  oil  has  been  found  in  several  parts 
of  the  county  of  Essex,  and  fVom  time  to  time  the  "oil  fever"  rages, 
but  no  well  has  thus  far  produced  oil  to  a  marketable  extent. 

Staves. — The  timber  in  this  district  being  almost  entirely  hard  wood, 
and  the  elm  found  here  being  especially  fitted  for  cooperage  stock,  the 
stave  industry  has  thrived  for  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty  years ;  but  the 
elm  foresta  are  rapidly  becoming  depleted;  150,000,000  feet  ouly  of  the 
original  stumpage  still  remains,  and  it  is  only  a  matter  of  a  few  years 
before  the  manufacture  of  elm  staves  will  cease.  The  recent  increase 
in  the  United  States  duty  on  staves  has  not  stopped  their  export. 
Larger  quantities  of  elm  logs  are  rafted  this  year  to  American  stave 
factories  than  during  1896.  All  the  machinery  used  in  the  mannfEtcture 
of  staves  is  imported  from  the  United  States. 

EEADIOATION  OF  HOO  OHOLEEA  OR   SWINE  PLACHJB. 

Eleven  years  ago,  swine  plague  was  by  some  means  introduced  to  the 
county  of  £ssex,  when  113  farms  were  declared  infected,  and  until  two 
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years  ago,  it  was  allowed  to  contiuae  to'exist  and  break  oat  periodically. 
Effective  measorea  were  instituted  to  prevent  tbe  extension  of  the 
disease,  and  two  months  ago  the  qaarantine  enforced  for  tbe  pa^t  two 
years  was  withdrawn  and  the  plague  declared  entirely  eradicated. 

The  following  quarantine  InBtmctions  were  isBUed  to  inspectora: 

1.  The  floorinK,  divuiioiu,  and  baaeboardB  of  the  pena  should  ba  removed  and  any 
loose  boarda  with  whioh  the  hogs  have  come  iu  oontaot,  burned.  The  anrfaee 
earth  or  gravel  of  the  pens  and  yards  should  be  removed  to  a  depth  of  6  Inehea, 
freely  covered  with  newly  slaked  lime  and  re-covered  with  fresh  BBrtb  or  grave). 

Orobatda  or  small-sized  fields  shonld  be  plowed. 

Lanes  and  fences  should  be  cleaned  In  the  same  manner  as  the  yards  and  the 
ground  tails  of  the  fences  shonld  bo  burned. 

The  olothtug  of  all  persons  who  Iiuve  t>«eD  attending  to  or  engaged  in  killing  and 
bnrniii^  the  hogs  shonld  be  boiled  ant^  tbcir  boots  tboronghly  cleaned  and  soaked  in 
a  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  1  to  30of  vrnter. 

Visitors  should  on  no  acoonet  t>e  all. .wed  while  the  disease  exists  or  till  th«  clean- 
ing has  been  completed.  Horses  or  do^t;  ftom  neigh boriug  farms  may  oarr^  infection 
to  other  farms  and  should  therefore  be  prohibitoa  from  entering  the  promises. 

Owners  will  act  in  their  own  inttTeet  by  following  oat  tbe  directions  here  given, 
aa  inepeotota  can  not  make  a  report  reoomniendlng  the  removal  of  the  qnaiantine 
till  they  are  satisfled  that  diainfeetion  has  been  thoroughly  done. 

WAGES. 

Thete  has  been  a  general  decline  in  the  rates  of  wages  paid  to  all 
classes  of  farm  laborers,  especially  in  the  case  of  those  bo^ed.  Work- 
men employed  by  the  year  have  received  an  average  of  tl50,  or  $6  less 
than  in  the  previous  year,  while  to  those  without  board  $246  has  been 
paid.  The  general  expression  of  opinion  is  that  wagea  will  rise,  in 
sympathy  with  the  present  higher  prices  of  all  kinds  of  farm  prodace. 

The  existing  rates  of  wages  are: 

Laborers,  per  day fLOOto   «2,00 

Domestic  servants,  per  month 6.00  to    12.00 

Meohanlce,  per  day 1.25  to     3.E0 

Clerks  and  bookkeepers,  per  month 10. 00  to  76.00 

CondnctoTS,  engineers,  and  brakemen,  per  month 50. 00  to  176.  OO 

MEANS  OF  BXTBNDINa  UNITED   STATEB  TRADE. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  suggest  a  means  of  extending  our  trade  in 
this  district.  Transportation  facilities  are  goodj  business  methods  are 
identical  with  ours,  and  its  close  proximity  to  the  United  States  would 
make  it  as  good  a  market  for  oar  goods  as  the  State  of  Michigan  were 
it  not  for  the  tarifl'. 

Julius  Q.  hA.Y,  Consul. 

WiHDSOE,  October  16, 1897, 


.  BRITIHH  COLUMBIA. 

VICTORIA.* 

The  volume  of  basiness  in  this  consalar  district  has  been  considerably 
larger  daring  the  first  six  months  of  1897  than  for  several  preceding 
years,  somewhat  owing  to  the  Klondike  gold  excitement.  There  has 
been  quite  an  influx  of  new  citizens  also  during  the  current  year.    Mer- 

*  In  reaponse  to  oimalar  of  Aoguat  IC^  1697. 
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chants  report  collectious  better, 'and  the  general  feeling  among  them  ie 
that  trade  is  greatly  improving,  sharing  the  revival  in  Amencan  busi- 
ness circles. 

Owing  to  the  new  tariff,  the  exports  to  the  United  States  have  been 
somewhat  smaller  since  Augnst  1  than  heretofore,  but  this  will  soon 
recover  its  normal  conditiou  and  increase  again  with  the  return  of 
prosperity. 

EXPORTS  TO  THE  UMITED  STATES,  THIRD  QUABTER,  1897. 

The  digest  of  the  invoice  book  at  the  United  States  consnlate  at 
Victoria  shows  the  following  as  the  valae  of  the  declared  exports 
from  Victoria  consalar  district  to  the  United  States  daring  the  quarter 
ending  September  30, 1897 : 

DmM «X,  615.59 

Flufflbeef 687.17 

Furs,  hides,  and  skin  a 21,318.73 

Goldballion 9^961.56 

IndiftnoDrio ^ 3,069.56 

Liquors 2,120.38 

Returned  American  goods 8,670.44 

Yellowmrtal 236  60 

MyoeUwaeons 81,00 

Total 127,761.01 

Total  for  same  quarter  in  1896 153,217.56 

Deoreaae 26,466.65 


IMPOET8  AMB  BXPOETS. 


The  iioporiis  and  exports  at  Kanaimo  and  Victoria  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  m97,  are  as  follows : 
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Siiporii  a%d  imporU  at  Ottport  of  Victoria  far  tke  gear  1S97. 
BXPOBTS. 
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Inporitfrtm  tht  Uniitd  State*. 


COLLEBBIES. 


The  three  collieries  on  Yancoaver  Island,  viz,  Nanaimo,  Wellington, 
and  TJoion,  daring  the  six  months  ending  Jane  30, 1897,  exported  coal 
to  the  United  States  to  the  vnlne  of  $1,263,962;  to  the  Hawaiian 
IslandB,  tl4,216;  total  exports  of  coal,  $1,268,178. 
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The  above  shows  a  decrease  as  compared  with  the  cotreBponding 
period  of  1S96  of  $51^7  to  the  United  States  and  f  1.44S.50  to  the 
Hawaiian  Islands. 

MIHB   PEODUCTIOHS. 

Dnring  the  ye«r  ended  December  31,  1896,  the  mineB  of  British 
Columbia  produced  as  follows: 


Qnuitltr. 

VullIB. 

«,„«. 

a.8IB,M» 

Lieeiua  in  the  oity  of  Vietoria. 

Affentafoi  ontolde  firma,  iix  monthB 950.00 

TBeatro  or  concert  hall  Beatirg  973,  each,  six  month* 300.00 

Beating  loBS  than  975,  each,  six  months 200.00 

Seating  1088  than  400,  each,  six  mouths 100.00 

AH  traiiea,  sis  months 5.00 

Eond  tax,  anonally 2.00 

Dog  tax,  ftnanttlly 2.00 

Saloons  and  hole!  haw,  six  months 100.00 

Rflstan rant  bars,  six  months 25.00 

Billiard  tables,  each,  six  mouths 6.00 

Bowling  alleys,  nix  months 6.00 

Opium,  six  months 250.00 

Whcilesale  or  retail  market,  six  months 60.00 

Retail  trade,  sLx  months 6.00 

Fur  trader,  six  months 50.00 

Peddlor,  six  months 20.00 

exhibition  theater  $5  per  month,  six  months 30.00 

SB,  gas,  telephone,  electric-light,  and  stroet-raUway  companlen,  each. 


'E 


months 60.00 

Bach  insurance  and  loan  aooiety,  six  months .. 60.00 

Laundry,  six  months B.OO 

Pawnbroker,  six  months 135.00 

Each  oab  or  wagon,  six  months . ,,  2.60 

Livery  stable,  six  months 10.00 

Pack  train  or  coach  (over  6),  six  months 6,00 

Pack  train  or  coach  (less  than  6),  six  months 2,60 

Banks,  yearly 400.00 

Solioitor  (lawyer),  six  months 12.60 

Land  agent  and  conveyancer,  six  months 12.60 

Auctioneors,  six  months 50.00 

Circus  or  menagerie,  per  day 100.00 

Wax  works  or  tricks,  per  day 6.00 

Stevedore,  six  mouths 50.00 

All  trades  not  mentioned,  six  months 6.00 

PILOT  FBEB. 

Perftoot. 

Inside  or  north  of  Raoe  Rocks  to  Royal  Bay (0.75 

Beech;  Head  to  Royal  Bay ; 1.60 

Pillar  Point  to  Royal  Bay 3.00 

Cnpe  Flattery  to  Royal  Bay 6.00 

Entering  or  clearing  Victoria  oi  Esqninialt  Harbor ; 

Under  sail 3.00 

Under  steam 2.00 

Steamera ',',',','. 1,60 
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On  all  regular  line  ocean  steamships,  to  the  oater  irharvea  of  Vic- 
toria Harbor,  carrying  mails  and  (or)  freight  and  (or)  pasaengera,  on 
the  inward  voyage,  $1  per  foot  iu  and  the  same  oat;  and  npon  all  auch 
vessels  on  the  oatward  royage  (i.  e.,  after  retarning  from  terminal  port 
in  British  Golambia  or  Paget  Soaad),  provided  that  they  have  called  at 
the  port  of  Victoria  on  their  inward  voyage,  the  rate  is  50  cents  per 
foot  in  and  the  same  out;  but  if  they  have  not  called  at  said  port  on 
theit  inward  voyage,  then  the  fbll  rate  of  $1  per  foot  each  way  is  charged. 

POET  EEGULATIONS. 

The  charges  for  anchoring  in  "  Royal  Roads  "  or  off  the  entrances  of 
Victoria  or  Esqnitnalt  harbors,  and  nsing  either  of  the  ports  for  any 
pnrpose,  are — 

For  every  sbip  of  60  tons  register  or  under , tO.SO 

Over  50  and  uot  over  100  touB  register 1.00 

Over  100  and  not  over  200  tons  regiflter , 1.50 

Over  200  and  not  over  300  tona  register 3.00 

Over  300  and  not  over  400  tons  register 3,50 

Over  400  and  not  over  600  tons  regJHter 3,00 

Over  500  and  not  over  700  tons  register *.00 

Over  700  tons  register 6.00 

Snch  fees,  however,  are  not  payable  for  any  ship  more  than  twice  in 
each  calendar  year  (that  is,  the  year  ooniiueDCing  on  the  let  day  of 
Tanuary  and  ending  on  the  last  day  of  December),  whatever  the  num- 
ber of  ports  or  harbors  at  which  she  may  arrive  or  pass  through,  or 
the  ntunber  of  times  of  her  so  arriving  or  passing  through  them,  or 
any  of  them. 

Wharfage  is  charged  ab  the  rate  of  60  cents  per  ton.  Large  cargoes 
are  less,  subject  to  special  agreement.  The  fee  for  docking  is  $4  for 
the  first  200  tons,  and  half  of  I  per  cent  for  each  additional  ton;  when 
vessels  have  large  cargoes  charges  for  docking  are  waived. 

Daring  the  past  year,  a  light  was  placed  at  the  entrance  of  Ghemainas 
Harbor.  Two  beacons  (daylight  marks)  were  established  at  Burrard 
Inlet.  A  stone  beacon  was  bnilt  on  Beacon  Bock,  K^anaimo.  At  False 
Karrows  the  channel  has  been  marked  by  spar  buoys  and  pile  beacons. 
The  stone  beacon  with  electric  light  on  Brotchie  Ledge  is  nearly  com- 
pleted. It  is  proposed  to  establish  a  light  and  fog  alarm  at  the  entrance 
to  the  First  Narrows^  Burrard  Inlet,  and  a  light  on  the  Sisters  Rocka 
in  the  Qnlf  of  Georgia. 

VICTOElA  SHIPPING  STATISTICS. 

The  following  shows  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  employed 
in  the  Canadian  coasting  trade,  and  the  number  of  persons  employed 
on  such  vessels,  which  arrived  at  and  departed  firom  Victoria  during 
the  year  ending  June  30, 1897 : 


Kombsr. 

Tonn.ge. 

Cnw. 

VMHUu^nd 

1:S 

»a,t79 

7s<r» 

FmmI«  tnttrtd  c 

uUeard/o 

>M  at  Vietoria  during  y«ar  «wK»ff  June  SO,  1397. 

Number. 

Ton».ge.|  Crew. 

^ 

. 

COMMERCIAL  EBLATIONB. 
Vetteli  entered  inward!  fron  tea  dtirlhg  the  year  esdiit^  Jan*  SO,  JS87. 
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TOBAOOO, 

Ko  plog  tobacco  ia  mannfactnred  here.  The  raw  leaf  is  imported  in 
ncoDsiderable  qaantities  for  the  manufacture  of  cigars,  and  a  dozen 
email  factories  anpply  only  a  small  portion  of  the  trade. 

The  recent  tax  of  10  cents  per  pound  imposed  on  raw  leaf  unstemmed, 
and  11  cents  per  ponnd  on  raw  leaf  stemmed,  has  bad  the  efltet  of 
closing  up  tbe  large  factories  here,  which  at  one  time  gave  employment 
to  from  50  to  lOU  persons. 

Until  June  29, 1897,  raw  leaf  tobacco  was  free.  Very  little  chewing 
tobacco  is  used  in  this  district.  The  population  largely  uses  smoking 
tobacco,  which  ia  supplied  principally  from  eastern  Canada  through 
the  American  Tobacco  Company,  but  within  the  last  two  years  English 
smoking  tobacco  has  been  introduced,  and  the  demand  for  it  is  steadily 
iucreasing.  It  ia  packed  in  small  tin  cans,  easily  handled  and  opened, 
and  varying  in  weight  from  I  ounce  to  one-half  ponnd.  There  are 
three  grades — mild,  medium,  and  strong — and  consumers  regard  the 
flavor  as  having  special  excellence. 

The  iuternal-revenne  collectionB  in  this  district  for  the  year  ended 
June  30, 1896,  from  all  articles  subject  to  tax,  were  $167,519.57.  For  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1897,  they  were  $166,167.24. 

The  vast  withdrawal  from  bond  jnst  prior  to  the  passage  of  tbe  last 
revenue  act  tended  greatly  to  increase  the  collections  for  the  past  year. 

^Mtvoui  Uquori  and  dgari  entered  for  coneuiiiplioB  from  Jul)  1, 1896,  to  JiMt  SO,  1897. 

Spirits proof  gftllona..  52,861.11 

Spirits,  eipottod do.-.  2,755.87 

Malt ponndB..  1,308,163 

Maanfactnred  tobacco do 138,727 

Manufactured  tobacco,  oiported do 6,113 

Baw  leaf  tobsoco do 4&511 

Cigars,  ez-warnbonse number..  317,850 

CifTUS,  ex-factory do....  1,2%, 090 

Malt  liquor gallons..  686,371 

Potroleum do....  U,466 

ToUlreoeipta *156,1B7.34 

COMMERCIAL  CBSDITB. 

The  fact  is  evident,  and  so  stated  by  the  principal  dealera  here,  that 
business  with  and  purchases  of  merchants  in  the  United  States  are 
increasing,  owing  mainly  to  the  superior  quality  of  oar  mannfoctared 
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goods  and  prepared  foods,  and  tbe  excellent  manner  in  Thich  they  are 
prepared  for  market.  This,  too,  in  spite  of  the  longer  credit  whicli  is 
regalarly  given  by  eastern  Oanadiaa  firms.  American  firms  give 
twenty,  sixty,  and  ninety  days*  time,  the  average  being  sixty  days; 
vfaereas  many  merchants  here  are  now  contracting  goods  from  eastern 
Canadian  and  British  wholesale  dealers,  to  be  delivered  io  Victoria  in 
Febmary,  the  understanding  being  that  bills  for  same  are  to  be  dated 
as  of  April  1,  and  matare  in  fonr  mouths,  thng  giving  six  months' 
time.  An  impression  also  exists,  which  is  fostered  by  those  interested, 
that  American  hooses  are  less  lenient  when  dnll  trade  renders  the 
merchant  short  of  foods,  when  notes  become  due,  and  are  more  apt  to 
close  np  and  embarrass  their  slow  costomers  than  Canadian  and  British 
honses. 

QUABANTim:   BBQVLATIONB. 

Victoria  qnarantine  station  is  located  at  Williams  Head,  on  tbe 
Straits  of  Fnca,  and  is  9  miles  ii-om  Victoria.  It  is  equipped  with 
modem  appliances,  and  very  effectnally  accomplishes  the  most  impor- 
tant purpose  of  its  existence,  namely,  the  prevention  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  diseases  prevalent  in  China  and  Japan.  It  is  not  only  a 
protection  to  British  Columbia  and  Canada,  but  also  to  the  United 
States.  The  gre»t  majority  of  vessels  bonnd  for  Puget  Sound  ports 
make  Tictoria  the  first  port  of  call^and  consequently  the  service  of  the 
Victoria  station  is  first  utilized.  The  methods  and  processes  of  fumi- 
gation and  disinfection  are  applied  before  the  vessel  can  proceed,  if  she 
is  &om  an  infected  port,  and  apon  its  arrival  at  onr  qnarantine  station 
at  Port  Townsend,  Wash.,  there  is  little  to  be  done.  The  physician 
in  charge  here  is  competent  and  well  versed  in  his  work,  and  with  a 
rigid  inspection  by  him  here  and  a  carefiil  examination  by  our  quar- 
antine officers,  the  cities  of  Pn^t  Sound  should  always  eseape  the 
importation  of  epidemic  diseases. 

The  general  provisions  of  tbe  qnarantine  regulations  in  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  are  as  follows : 

Every  vessel  arriving  from  any  port  ontside  of  Canada  at  any  organ- 
ized quarantine  station  shall  be  inspected  by  a  duly  appointed  qiiaran- 
tine  officer,  at  the  place  duly  appointed  for  such  inspection,  and  shall 
not  be  allowed  to  make  customs  entry  at  any  ])ort  in  Canada  until  it 
has  received  a  clean  bill  of  health. 

Coasting  vessels  team  Newfoundland  and  ports  in  the  United  States 
contiguoas  to  Canada,  and  free  from  infections  diseases,  may  ftom  time 
to  time  be  excepted  finm  the  regulations  by  order  of  the  minister  of 
agriculture. 

Every  quarantine  officer  shall  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  presence  or 
absence  of  infections  diseases  by  the  personal  inspection  of  those  on 
board  or  by  the  sworn  statement  of  the  captain  or  surgeon,  according 
to  form  prescribed. 

A  vessel  may  be  qnarantined  for  disinfection  during  the  time  neces- 
sary for  that  purpose. 

Every  passenger  shall  be  required  to  fnmish  evidence  to  the  satis- 
fiiction  of  tbe  quarantine  officer  of  having  been  vaccinated  or  of  having 
had  the  smallpox. 

If  smallpox  occurs  on  board  of  vessel,  every  passenger  not  having 
satisfactory  evidence  of  having  been  vaccinated  within  seven  years 
previous  or  of  having  had  tbe  smallpox  within  that  period  shall  be 
vaccinated  by  the  quarantine  officer. 

At  every  port  at  which  tliere  is  no  regular  quarantine  station,  the 
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collector  of  cnBtoms  at  sneb  port  shall  be  the  qaarantine  ofBoer  for  the 
purpoBes  of  the  regalations. 

Every  collector  of  castotDB  or  caatoms  officer  shall  be  liable  to  penalty 
of  $4.00  or  impriBODment  for  six  months  for  allowing  castoma  entry  of 
any  vessel  in  the  absence  of  production  of  quarantine  clearance,  in 
accordance  with  the  reqairemeDts  of  the  regnJations. 

The  whole  of  the  quarantine  service  of  Canada  la  ander  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  minister  of  agrioaltnre, 

SALMON  PAOKUIO. 

^  The  present  year  has  been  a  record  breaker  in  the  salmon-paokinj; 
line.  As  nsual  every  fourth  year,  the  last  big  mn  occurring  in  1893, 
a  big  run  was  expected  this  seaBon,  bat  it  far  Borpassed  expectatioDS 
and  preparations  for  their  packing.  Indeed,  oouutJesB  hordes  of  salmon 
came  into  the  Straits  of  Fuca  and  ran  up  the  rivers.  For  the  first  time, 
more  fish  were  killed  and  thrown  away  by  the  gill  netters  on  the 
Fraser  Biver  than  were  canned.  It  is  claimed  that  more  salmon  were 
caught  and  thrown  away  than  were  canned.  'So  one  was  prepared  fbr 
BOf^  a  flood  of  salmon.  The  canneries  ran  night  and  day,  bnt  were 
utterly  unable  to  cope  with  the  fish,  which  came  in  greater  qaaotities 
than  ever  before  known.  The  Fraser  River  canneries  pat  up  878,690 
eases  this  year,  against  314,935  in  1896,  an  increase  of  463,716  cases. 
The  pack  of  the  entire  coast  is  divided  as  foUows: 

C*Ha. 

Paget  Sonnd 391,000 

FruMiT  Givei  (aookeya) 878, 6S0 

Eed  AlMka 1,000,000 

Northern  riTera,  British  Columbia 160,000 

Colnmbia  Biver  (over  80  pec  cent  Chinook) '. 48*,  000 

Total 2,907,150 

Almost  the  entire  pack  of  British  Oolumbia  is  sent  &om  Victoria 
around  Cape  Horn  to  London,  England,  on  consignments.  Inferior 
salmon,  refiised  by  the  canneries,  were  salted  in  large  quantities  and 
sent  to  China  and  Japan,  where  it  is  reported  they  have  met  with 
ready  sale. 

The  tin  used  in  these  canneries  is  in  no  whit  superior  to  that  now 
mannfactured  in  the  United  States;  and  a  large  quantity  of  the  tin 
used  will  eventually  come  from  our  manufactories,  under  the  present 
tariff  laws. 

aiEimBAi.  BusntBss. 

The  most  important  improvemeot  on  the  island  during  the  present 
year  is  that  now  being  made  by  the  Esqainialt  Water  Works  Company, 
whereby  water  is  to  be  carried  and  power  transmitted  12  miles,  from 
Ooldatream  to  Victoria.  The  company  will  furnish  300  horsepower  to 
drive  the  electric  dynamos  for  the  Victoria  street  cars.  The  waterworks 
company  has  for  years  owned  a  rcHervoir  1,500  feet  above  the  sea  level, 
which  covers  135  acres,  has  storage  capacity  of  1,266,000,000  gallons, 
and  could  easily  furnish  9,000,000  g^lons  of  water  daily  dnrlug  the  dry 
season. 

The  Boiirce  of  supply  is  from  Sooke  Hills,  which  form  a  large  lake 
called  Goldstream,  2,100  feet  above  sea  level,  and  the  supply  is  practi- 
cally inexhanstible.  The  water  will  be  carried  6,500  feet  from  the  rea- 
toTfoir  through  a  30-inch  at«el  main,  starting  1,116  toet  aixne  sea  lerel, 
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and  delivered  to  tbe  street-car  company  at  tbeir  works,  465  feet  above 
aea  level,  and  there  fnmiah  the  power  to  drive  the  great  wheels  of  the 
dynamos.  Work  is  now  in  progress  and  is  expected  to  be  completed 
this  year.  The  ateel  main  and  the  other  necessary  adJunctB  are  ex- 
pected to  cost  150,000:  and  when  this  is  done  the  street -car  company 
expect  to  spend  97o,000  in  improving  their  power  honses,  adding  an- 
other Pelton  wheel  (which  is  of  United  States  maoafactnre),  and  doable- 
tracking  tbeir  road  on  the  principal  streets  here. 

These  companies  are  controlled  and  operated  by  British  capital. 
The  steel  plate  for  the  main  comes  from  England,  althongh  Pittsburg 
would  have  received  the  contract  but  for  the  difference  in  freight.  The 
plate  comes  aroand  Gape  Horn  in  sailing  vessels  mnch  cheaper  than  by 
railroad  from  the  place  of  mannfactnre  in  the  United  States. 

Dnring  1896,  there  were  36,821  acres  deeded  to  individiialB  in  British 
Oolnmbia,  bnt  there  yet  remains  Government  land  in  the  Province  to 
the  extent  of  225,000  acres,  besides  many  thousand  acres  granted  to 
railroads  and  for  sale  to-settlers  at  almost  nominal  figures. 

13,092,261  feet  of  lumber  was  shipped  trom  Vancouver  Island  during 
1896,  valued  at  $101,791.  During  first  six  months  of  1S97,  9,202,417 
feet  of  lumber  was  exported,  valued  at  about  $60,000. 

The  discoveries  of  gold  in  the  Klondike  and  other  regions  of  the 
extensive  N'orthwest,  the  passage  of  prospective  miners  through  here 
en  ronte,  and  the  fact  that  ships  from  mining  points  make  their  first 
stop  here,  have  rendered  Victoria  more  important  than  ever. 

One  resnlt  of  this  is  the  contracting  for  a  new  three-line  cable  to  the 
mainland,  now  on  its  way  here  fi-om  England.  The  line  is  to  mn  the 
whole  length  from  Vancouver  to  Victoria,  via  Nanaimo,  and  be  con- 
trolled by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Telegraph  Company.  The  line  is  to  be 
completed  this  year  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $76,000. 

Another  telegraph  project  on  foot  is  to  connect  Victoria  with  Ana- 
cortos,  V.  S.  A.,  by  cable,  under  Western  Union  Telegraph  Oompany, 
and  is  warmly  favored  by  the  business  men  of  this  city. 

TBADE  WITH  AMBBICAN  OITIXS. 

Steamers  run  daily  between  Victoria  and  Seattle  and  other  Ameri- 
can ports,  and  considerable  retail  trade  is  done  in  spite  of  the  Canadian 
tariff.  More  would  undoubtedly  be  transacted,  and  larger  purchases 
made,  but  for  the  custom  of  banks  and  merchants  in  the  United  States 
who  refuse  to  take  Canadian  silver  or  currency  at  more  than  80  cents  on 
the  dollar.  On  the  island,  no  difference  is  made;  American  and  Can- 
adian cnrrency  and  silver  are  freely  taken  at  par,  merchants  being 
indifferent  as  to  which  Government  stamp  is  on  it. 

Manufactured  articles  from  the  United  States  are  the  leaders  here  in 
spite  of  the  tariff.  Most  of  the  hardware  offered  for  sale  in  the  stores 
is  from  the  United  States.  The  largest  dealers  here  keep  lamps, 
chimneys,  etc.,  from  the  United  States,  finding  them  preferred  by  their 
CQStomers. 

United  States  mannfacturers  about  monopolize  the  trade  in  bicycles, 
typewriters,  agricultural  machinery,  and  locomotives,  while  guns,  sport- 
ing goods,  and  sewing  machines  of  American  manufacture  are  generally 
pronounced  superior  to  any  other,  and  command  higher  prices. 

Smoked  and  dried  meats,  estracte,  canned  goods,  and  dried  friiit 
from  the  United  Stated  are  preferred  above  all  others,  are  generally 
pat  Dp  better,  and  command  best  prices. 


ilizedbyGodglC 
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So  lioense  or  charge  is  made  to  United  States  salesmen  who  sell  to 
dealers;  bnt  a  licenae  of  ¥50  is  charged  all  noDresidents  wbo-sell,  by 
sample  or  otherwise,  to  individnals. 

As  is  well  kuowD,  this  is  a  mineral  and  not  an  agricaltnral  locality; 
most  of  the  provisions  are  imported  direct  from  the  United  States, 
including  eggs,  ponltry,  butter,  cheese,  matton,  and  beef.  Even  con- 
densed milk  and  ordinary  vegetables  and  fruit  are  purchased  in  the 
States. 

ABBAHA.M  B.  Shith,  ConsuL 

ViOTOElA,  October  15,  1897. 


VANOX^TTVEB. 

GBoaKAPHIOAL. 

The  following  report  shows  the  condition  of  commerce  and  indastries 
in  this  couButar  district  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1897,  so  far  as  it 
is  possible  to  present  the  same  with  accnracy:  This  consnlar  district 
embraces  the  whole  of  British  Golambta  with  the  exception  of  the 
sonthern  portion  of  VanconTer  Island,  npon  which  is  situated  the  con- 
anlate  at  Victoria,  and  the  consular  agency  at  fTanaimo,  which  is  under 
Uie  jurisdiction  of  the  Victoria  Consulate.  The  territory  embraced  in 
this  consular  district  extends  from  Calgary  (on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Bocky  Mountains)  on  the  east  to  the  PaciHc  Ocean  ou  the  west,  and 
extends  as  far  north  as  there  are  settlements.  On  the  south  it  is 
bounded  by  the  States  of  Montana,  Idaho,  and  Washington.  A  con- 
sular agency  at  Union,  on  the  northern  portion  of  Vancouver  Island, 
has  been  esta1>lished  for  several  years.  Anotlior  consular  agency  was 
established  at  Rossland,  in  the  sontheastern  portion  of  this  province, 
in  October  last.  Both  these  agencies  are  subordiuate  to  this  consulate. 
This  consular  district  embraces  abont  300,000  square  miles  of  territory. 


The  total  imports  to  this  consular  district  from  all  countries  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1897,  was  43  per  cent  larger  than  for  the  year 
ending  June  30, 1896.  The  increase  of  imports  from  the  United  States 
during  the  last  year  was  42  per  cent  larger  than  for  the  year  preced- 
ing. Imports  from  Great  Britain  were  27  per  cent  larger  than  the  year 
before,  while  from  all  otlier  countries  the  increase  was  63  per  cent. 
The  imports  iVom  other  countries  than  the  United  States  and  Oreat 
Britain  amounted  during  the  last  ye^  to  $733,021.  The  increase  in 
articles  imported  from  countries  other  than  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  consists  of  raw  sugar,  imported  from  Peru  and  refined 
in  Vancouver.  This  amounted  to  9164,908  for  the  last  year,  none  hav- 
ing been  imported  the  year  before.  There  has  also  been  some  increase 
in  the  imports  of  frozen  meats  and  fruits  from  Australia  and  tea  Oom 
Asia. 

IMPOSTS  FROM  EASTEBN   OAIfADA. 

The  above  statistical  table  does  not  show  the  imports  from  the 
eastern  provinces  of  Canada,  as  such  imports  come  in  without  payment 
of  duties,  and  there  is  no  record  thereof  which  is  accessible  to  me.  Aa 
those  who  export  articles  from  eastern  Canada  to  British  Colombia 
have  no  duties  to  pay  they  enjoy  a  very  great  advantage  over  exporters 
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in  the  United  States.  There  is  a  Tery  lar^e  amoaot  of  goods  that  reach 
this  province  from  the  United  States  through  the  exporters  of  the 
eastern  provinces.  These  articles  are  tirst  imported  to  Montresj, 
Toronto,  and  other  ea8t«m  Canadian  cities  from  the  United  States,  the 
duties  paid  there,  and  the  articles  are  snbsequently  exported,  with  native 
prodnctions,  to  this  district. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  with  its  nnmerona  hotels,  steamshipa, 
and  dining  oars;  the  Hndsona  Bay  Company,  which  has  many  stores 
thronghont  Canada,  one  of  its  beat  equipped  being  located  here;  and 
other  corporations  purchase,  through  their  agents  in  eastern  Canada, 
large  quantities  of  articles  from  the  United  States,  which  are  subse- 
quently conanmed  in  this  district,  the  amount  of  which  no  accurate 
estimate  can  be  secured. 

lUPOBTS  OP  FOOD  PBOBUOT8. 

The  mountainous  character  of  the  larger  portion  of  this  consular 
district,  and  the  great  expense  of  clearing  and  preparing  land  for 
agriculture,  make  it  necessary  for  the  people  of  this  consular  district 
to  import  the  larger  portion  of  the  articles  of  food  which  they  couaume. 
It  is  asserted  that  fully  four-ilftha  of  the  food  supply  consumed  in 
British  Oolnmbia  is  imported.  Eastern  Canada  and  the  United  States 
are  the  chief  competitors  for  this  trade. 

The  United  States  ia  now  furnishing,  as  appears  &om  the  table 
above,  very  considerable  amounts  of  breadstuft'a,  salted  and  preserved 
meats,  fruits,  and  vegetables.  The  demand  for  productions  of  thia 
kind  will  undoubtedly  be  largely  increased  almoat  immediately,  as 
there  are  undoubted  evideuces  that  a  very  large  number  of  persons  will 
make  Vancouver  their  outfitting  and  starting  point  for  the  valley  of  the 
Yukon  in  the  early  spring. 

MAJTUPAOTUEES  OP   IRON, 

The  machinery  and  meohanlcs'  tools  used  in  the  Province  came 
almost  entirely  from  the  United  States  and  eastern  Canada.  So  far  as 
I  can  learn,  aboiit  an  equal  amount  is  supplied  by  each.  Considerable 
bar  iron  and  heavy  hardware  comea  from  Great  Britain.  Shelf  hard- 
ware and  the  very  large  amount  of  other  manufactures  of  iron,  which 
are  not  enumerated  separately  in  the  above  table,  are  supplied,  very 
largely,  by  the  United  States.  A  very  considerable  quantity  of  steel 
rails  has  very  recently  been  exported  to  the  eastern  portion  of  this 
Province  from  tlie  United  States,  to  be  used  in  conatrnction  of  the 
Crow's  Ifest  Pass  Railroad,  a  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 
There  is  unquestionably  a  growing  demand  for  machinery,  tools,  large 
and  small,  hardware,  and  other  manuiacturea  of  iron,  and  the  exporters 
in  the  United  States  may  secure  their  full  share  of  this  trade  if  they 
make  themselves  familiar  with  the  requirements  of  the  market  and 
make  thtOT  goods  and  their  prices  known  to  the  trade. 

TIN   PLATE. 

A  very  large  amount  of  tin  plate  ia  used  in  the  canning  of  salmon  in 
this  district.  It  appears  in  the  table  above  that  this  came,  during  the 
last  year,  in  about  equal  quantities  from  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  I  am  informed,  however,  that  it  is  all  English  tin;  that  the 
portion  imported  to  this  Province  from  the  United  States  was  first 
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imported  to  San  FraociBco  and  other  United  States  porta  fh>m  Great 
Britain  and  anbaequeiitly  exported  here,  a  drawback  or  refunding  of 
the  duty  paid  being  allowed. 

Oneof  thelarge8t  importers  of  tin  plates  here  told  me  a  short  time  ago 
that  he  had  never  had  any  tin  plate,  maonfactnred  in  the  United  Statea, 
offered  him.  So  macb  tin  plate  is  need  here  that  I  am  surpriaed  that  the 
mannfacturere  in  the  United  States  have  not  yet  made  an  efifort  to 
secure  thia  market  for  their  goods.  The  tin  plat«  imported  directly  from 
England  to  this  port  comes  in  sailing  vessels  around  Cape  Horn. 

P&TBOLEDH  AND  OTHEB  OILS. 

Nearly  all  the  refined  petroleam  used  for  illuminating  purposea  in 
this  Province  ia  imported  here  from  the  United  Statea.  A  small  quan- 
tity of  refined  petroleum  is  supplied  from  wells  in  the  Province  of  Onta- 
rio. Olive  oil  is  imported  Irom  the  United  Statea  and  eastern  Canada. 
A  very  considerable  portion  of  the  Inbrieating  oil  imported  here  comes 
from  Great  Britain,  although  it  is  probable  that  the  largeat  portion 
comes  from  the  Province  of  Ontario. 


But  a  email  proportion  of  the  carpets  sold  here  come  directly  from 
the  United  States.  The  largest  quantity  is  imported  directly  from  Great 
Britain.  I  have  heard  but  one  objection  to  carpets  mann&ctured  in  the 
United  States.  Thia  is,  that  the  United  States  manufacturers  are  not 
able  to  give  their  carpets  fast  colors,  and  that  they  will  fade  much  more 
qnickly  than  those  made  in  England.  The  designs  and  patterns  of  the 
English  carpets  sold  here  do  not  seem  to  me  to  be  nearly  aa  tasteftil  and 
beaatiful  as  those  mauo&ctured  in  the  United  States.  I  fear  the  reason 
for  so  small  a  sale  of  carpets  made  in  the  United  States  is  due  more  to 
the  lack  of  enterprising  solicitation  of  the  trade  by  United  Statea  mann- 
facturers  than  to  any  other  cause.  Another  element  in  this  trade  ia  tlie 
considerable  amount  of  rugs,  carpets,  matting,  etc.,  coming  from  China 
and  Japan  and  other  Eastern  countries.  It  may  appear  that  I  have 
taken  up  much  space  in  this  report  upon  a  matter  of  Uttle  importance. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  a  very  large  quantity  of  carpets  and  ruga  sold 
here,  come  from  where  they  may.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  carpets  come  from  the  United  States  through  whole- 
sale houses  iu  eastern  Canada.  It  would  be  to  the  interest  of  our  manu- 
&cturers  to  sell  directly  to  the  merchants  iu  this  Province.  The  slight 
prtyudlce  which  seems  to  exist  can  easily  be  overcome  if  an  earnest 
eSvrt  ia  made. 

OEITEBAX  BBBUBK8  UPON  IHPOBTS. 

There  is  no  question  that  this  consular  district  presents  a  very  rapidly 
growing  market.  While  the  exporters  of  the  United  States  now  receive 
a  very  considerable  trade  here,  there  is  no  question  that  such  trade  may 
be  very  largely  increased  by  proper  effort. 

A  number  of  large  merchants  and  manufactorers  in  eastern  Canada 
maintain  resident  agents  here,  who  are  supplied  with  full  lines  of  sam- 
ples of  their  wares.  These  agents  canvass  the  Province  regnlarly,  take 
orders,  and  look  after  the  interests  of  the  firms  they  represent,  while 
accommodating  their  customers  by  bringing  the  opportunity  to  examine 
samples,  secnre  prices,  and  place  orders  to  their  doors.  It  is  probable 
that  some  efforts  of  a  similar  character  on  the  part  of  the  larger  export- 
ers from  the  United  States  would  prove  profitable  iu  large  ir 
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This  city  is  one  of  the  points  for  oatfitting  and  startiDg  for  the  gold 
fields  in  the  valley  of  the  Ynkon.  It  will  be  a  still  more  favorable 
point  for  sach  persons,  especially  those  fW)m  eastern  Canada  and  the 
Hortbem  Atlantic  States,  if  the  plans  already  formalated  are  executed, 
ae  now  seems  almost  certain  they  will  be.  A  very  large  portion  of  tbe 
sapplles  which  miners  take  with  them  ought  to  be  supplied  to  the  mer- 
eluwtB  who  sdl  them  here  by  exporters  in  the  United  States. 


The  chief  exports  from  this  consalu  district  oonsiBt  of  gold,  silver, 
copper  and  lead,  lumber,  coal,  and  canned  salmon.  The  statiatical  table 
above  shows  a  considerable  falling  off  of  exports  of  lumber,  furs,  and 
coal.  A  decision  of  the  United  States  Treasury  Department  in  1896, 
reqairiug  the  payment  of  doty  upon  all  lumber  improved  in  any  way 
from  its  Tongh  state,  accounts  for  the  diminished  exports.  Shipments 
of  Inmber  have  since  then  been  confined  to  bridge  timber  and  other 
rough  lumber. 

The  falling  off  in  the  exportation  of  fhrs  seems  to  be  dae  simply  to 
the  fiuctaations  of  trade.  But  the  fact  that  many  trappers  and  banters 
were  attracted  from  their  nsoal  avocation  to  the  gold  fields  in  the  val- 
ley of  tbe  Yukon,  and  others  have  been  enga^ra  in  prospecting  for 
precious  metals  in  this  province,  may,  perhaps  m  part,  accoant  for  the 
decrease. 

Canned  salmon  is  not  exported  to  the  United  States  in  any  consid- 
erable quantity.  Fresh  salmon,  sturgeon,  halibut,  and  other  deep-sea 
fish  are  shipped  in  large  qaantities,  packed  in  ice,  or  in  refrigerator 
cars,  to  the  Eastern  cities  of  the  United  States. 

The  deep-sea  fishing  is  a  growing  industry,  and  will  continue  to  hold 
an  important  place  in  the  exports  from  this  district.  It  is  my  purpose 
to  make  a  thorough  investigation  of  this  industry  and  submit  my  find- 
ings in  a  special  report. 

An  int^esting  fact  In  relation  to  tbe  salmon  fishing  in  the  Frazer 
and  other  rivers  in  this  district  seems  important  enough  to  receive 
notice  in  this  report.  Formerly,  there  was  one  year  in  every  five  in 
which  but  few  s^mon  came  to  these  rivers.  The  last  season  was,  in 
tiie  natural  coarse,  to  be  the  barren  year.  But  it  was  one  of  the  most 
prodoctive  ever  known.  Although  the  money  value  of  the  salmon 
exported  has  been  lees  than  the  preceding  year,  the  amount  of  salmon 
has  been  larger.  It  is  consider*^  certain  that  the  system  of  artificial 
hatching  has  increased  the  mn  of  salmon  to  an  extent  which  makes 
tha  present  supply  larger  than  ever  before,  notwithstanding  the  large 
catch  made  each  year.  I  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  to  visit  the 
hatcheries  and  sabniit  a  special  report  npon  the  facts  ascertained. 

HHIEBAI.  FBODtlCIIONB. 

This  consniar  district  is  essentially  a  mineral  region.  Development  of 
the  mineral  resonrces  is  going  forward  with  great  rapidity,  as  is  shown 
by  comparison  of  the  shipments  of  the  last  year  with  those  of  the  year 
preceding.  Notwithstanding  a  failing  off  in  exports  of  lumber,  furs, 
salmon,  etc.,  the  total  expOTts  from  this  district  were  35^  per  cent 
larger  during  the  year  ending  Jane  30, 1897,  than  they  were  during 
the  year  preceding.  This  fact  is  due  to  the  very  great  increase  in 
erportation  of  ore  and  bnlhon  containing  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead. 

Tbereisa  oonstantdevelopmentof  the  mining  regions  going  forward, 
especially  in  the  soatheastem  portions  of  this  Province.    The  prodoo- 
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tion  of  gold,  Bilver,  and  copper  were  nearly  doable  those  of  the  preced- 
iui;  year.  There  is  every  evidence  to  show  that  there  will  be  jast  as 
large  an  Inoreaae  for  the  year  we  have  jost  entraed  apoo.  Ifotwith- 
standiug  a  constantly  diminishing  price  of  silver,  the  prodact  has 
increased  16  per  cent  in  money  valne  over  that  of  the  year  ending  June 
30,1896. 

QEItEBAI.  KBUABKS. 

Section  17  of  the  new  tariff  sohedale  issned  by  the  Dominion  Oov- 
emment  on  the  29Ui  of  June,  1897,  provides  for  preferential  and  lower 
rates  of  doty  apon  articlea  coming  from  England  And  other  coantries 
which  admit  the  prodnctious  of  Canada  "  on  terms  which,  on  the 
whole,'  are  as  favorable  to  Canada  as  the  t«rms  of  the  reciprocal  tariff 
herein  referred  to  are  to  the  conntries  to  which  it  may  apply,"  etc  This 
clanse  does  not  affect  the  trade  of  this  oonsalar  district  for  the  last  year. 
When  it  shall  appear  to  me  that  this  clanse  in  the  Canadian  tariff  act 
affects  the  trade  between  the  United  States  and  this  district,  I  shall  at 
once  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Department  in  a  special 
report. 

^ew  works  for  the  treatment  of  ores  are  being  pnt  in  operation  at 
different  points.  It  is  now  settled  that  a  very  large  smelter  is  to  be 
built  ou  Burrard  Inlet,  opposite  this  city,  Vancouver  has  decided  to 
extend  some  nnnsaal  privileges  to  this  enterprise,  and  has  also  sub- 
scribed for  a  considerable  amount  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  company. 
TSew  smelters  are  now  in  operation  at  several  points  in  the  sontheastem 
portion  of  the  Province.  The  Le  Boy  mine,  located  at  Rossland,  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  has  nearly  completed  its  new  smelter,  said  to  be  a  very 
large  one,  with  all  modern  appliances,  at  N^orthport,  in  the  State  of 
Washington,  just  across  the  bonndary  line  between  British  Columbia 
and  the  State  of  Washington.  The  new  works  at  Five-Mile  Point,  near 
Kelson,  at  Bobson,  at  Trail,  and  other  points,  are  all  doing  important 
service  in  developing  the  mines  of  that  region. 

During  the  last  year,  very  many  important  steps  have  been  taken  in 
providing  increased  transportation  facilities  for  different  points  in  the 
Province.  The  opening  of  the  Slocan  extension  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Kailway  gives  an  opportunity  for  the  shipment  of  ore  ftom  a  region  that 
was  almost  barred  from  making  shipments  before.  The  most  important 
development  of  transportation  facilities  is  the  Crow's  Nest  Pass  Branch 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Itailway,  which  leaves  the  main  line  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Bocky  Monntains,  and  pushing  throngh  the  difficult 
canyons  and  passes,  will  enter  the  mining  region  in  the  sontheastem 
portion  of  British  Colambia,  thereby  affording  an  opportunity  for  direct 
shipment  to  eastern  points  over  that  line.  A  party  of  officials  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Kailway,  with  surveyors,  has  jast  returned  from  a  toor 
of  investigation  up  the  Stickeen  Eiver  route  to  the  gold  fields  in  the 
valley  of  the  Yukon.  It  is  understood  here  that  a  road  will  be  bnilt 
immediately  from  the  valley  of  the  Stickeen  Eiver  to  Tesliu  Lake,  and 
that  the  Canadian  Pacific  Bailway  will  pat  on  a  line  of  steamships  &om 
Vancouver  to  the  starting  point  of  the  railway.  This  will  give  a  route 
entirely  vithin  Canadian  territory  to  the  gold  field  in  the  British  North- 
west Territory.  There  is  another  railway  projected,  and  many  people 
here  are  of  opinion  that  its  construction  will  be  commenced  at  an  early 
day.  It  is  proposed  to  construct  a  line  from  the  mineral  district  in  the 
southeastern  portion  of  the  Province,  fhim  Kelson,  Bossland,  or  some 
other  point,  directly  through  the  southern  portion  of  the  Province  to 
some  point  on  tide  water  south  and  west  of  Vancouver. 

From  the  honorable  Colonel  Baker,  minister  of  mines  for  the  pro- 
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Tinoial  governinent  of  British  Oolambia,  I  learn  that  a  basin  extends 
tbrongh  the  center  of  the  Province  from  the  point  vhere  the  Golainbia 
Biver  crosses  the  bonndary  line  between  British  Columbia  and  the 
State  of  Washington  to  the  valley  of  the  Yukon  with  only  three  water- 
sheds, and  these  divides  are  of  easy  grade.  Almost  the  whole  distance 
of  this  basin  has  been  proved  to  be  rich  in  the  precious  minerals.  This 
whole  district  is  in  process  of  development.  There  are  many  obstacles, 
and  large  capital  will  be  required,  but  enough  is  already  known  of  the 
district  to  make  it  certain  that  rich  rewards  await  those  who  will  under- 
take to  forward  the  development  of  this  region.  A  portion  of  the 
region  described  above  is  very  valuable  a^icultoral  land.  With  tfae 
demand  for  the  products  of  the  soil  that  is  sure  to  manifest  itself  as 
this  region  is  developed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  farmers  will  reap 
a  rich  harvest. 

A  new  industry  has  recently  been  established  ia  the  city  of  Vau- 
coaver.  It  is  the  canning  of  crabs,  which  are  caught  in  traps. 
Already  about  40  men  are  employed  in  this  industry,  and  tliey  cau 
about  25  cases  each  day,  containing  each  four  dozen  cans.  It  is 
believed  that  this  industry  will  increase  very  rapidly. 

There  is  no  question  that  this  consular  district  presents  unusnal 
opportunities  for  development  and  thnt  capital  judiciously  invested  here 
wiU  reap  a  great  reward.  Labor  is  also  well  rewarded,  for  there  is 
B  greater  demand  for  labor,  especially  for  skilled  labor,  than  can  be 
sapptied.  The  cost  of  living  in  this  consular  district  is  much  greater 
than  in  the  cities  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  United  States.  Bomos- 
tic  servants  command  nearly  twice  the  wages  paid  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  New  York  City,  or  Boston. 

There  is  no  prejudice  here  which  will  prevent  the  sale  of  goods  pro- 
daced  in  the  United  States  if  the  merohantfi  can  be  convinced  that 
the  quality  and  price  of  the  goods  are  as  advantageous  to  them  as  the 
goods  furnished  IVom  eastern  Canada,  Great  Britain,  and  othir  points. 

I  wonld  most  earnestly  recommend  the  merchants  and  manufacturers 
of  the  United  States  to  canvass  this  market  more  thoroughly  than  they 
have  heretofore  done.  I  am  sure  they  will  be  rewarded  for  earnest 
^orts  in  this  behalf. 

L.  Edwin  Dudley,  CotisvI. 

Vamooutbe,  November  — ,  1897. 
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8UPPLEM.ENTABY  REPORT. 

Tbe  relations  of  Britisb  Oolnmbia  to  the  cootigaoaB  States  of  the 
UDion  are  exceptional  among  the  provinces  of  Canada.  Britisb  Oolam- 
bia  lias  three  great  intereste,  and  agricnltoTe  is  not  one  of  them,  nor 
can  it  ever  be  to  any  considerable  extent.  The  moantainons  character 
of  the  country,  the  almost  saperhaman  ettorts  reqnired  to  clear  its 
vild  lands  and  fit  them  for  tillage,  make  it  impossible  for  the  people  of 
the  western  province  of  the  Dominion  to  produce  their  own  food  sapply. 

It  is  now  estimated  that  fnlly  fonr-flfths  of  all  the  food  consamed  in 
British  Colnmbia  at  the  preseut  time  mast  of  necessity  be  imported 
fh>m  Eastern  Canada  and  the  United  States.  The  fact  that  food 
products  are  imported  into  this  province  from  Manitoba,  Ontario,  and 
other  portions  of  Eastern  Canada,  witboat  the  payment  of  duties, 
which  are  exacted  upon  importations  from  the  United  States,  fails  to 
stop  the  entrance  of  these  articles  from  Idaho,  Washington,  Oregon, 
and  California.  As  is  shown  by  the  latest  customs  returns,  very  large 
quantitiesof  salt  meatSfhams, bacon, fruits,  fresh  and  dried,  corn, wheat, 
rye,  and  barley,  flour,  corn  meal,  etc.,  find  a  market  in  this  province  at 
prices  which  enable  the  consigners  and  consignees,  between  them,  to 
pay  the  heavy  duty  exacted. 

h^verything  brought  in  from  Eastern  Canada  must  be  transported 
over  a  single  railroad,  and  pay  a  freight  rate  that  would  be  prohibitive, 
were  it  not  for  the  enormous  duty  exacted  u)>on  similar  goods  prodaced 
just  across  the  border.  The  demand  for  food  supplies,  mining  machin- 
ery, ete,,  is  increasing  at  an  almost  incredible  ratio.  The  imports  into 
this  province  from  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  all  other 
counties,  was  13  per  cent  larger  during  the  year  ending  June  3<p,  1897, 
than  it  was  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1896.  How  great  was  the 
increase  in  importations  tram  Eastern  Canada  no  one  can  tell,  for,  not 
being  subject  to  dnty,  they  are  not  recorded  in  the  custom-houses. 
KoT  can  it  be  easily  decided  bow  much  the  imports  from  the  United 
States  would  have  increaaed  had  the  amount  not  been  limited  by  the 
fae&vy  datiea. 
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Joat  DOW,  every  hotel  and  boarding  house  in  Vanconrer  is  filled  to 
its  atmost  capacity  with  persons  from  Enrope,  eastern  Canada,  and 
the  northern  portion  of  the  United  States,  who  are  outfitting  for  a  start 
to  the  Yukon  gold  fields.  Every  vacant  house  in  the  city  has  been 
taken.  The  merchants  are  overwhelmed  with  orders  they  are  doiag 
their  best  to  fill.  To-day,  there  are  more  than  7,000  persons  from  the 
United  States  in  the  eastern  and  sontheasternportions  of  this  province. 
So  estimate  of  the  number  would  be  good  for  a  week,  for  it  is  increas- 
ing daily.  All  these  people  mast  be  fed,  and  must  be  supplied  with 
clothing,  tools,  and  machinery. 

The  natural  base  of  supplies  for  that  district  is  Spokane,  in  Wash- 
ington, and  the  route,  the  valley  of  the  Columbia  and  its  tributaries. 
With  the  Canadian  tariff  removed,  an  enormouH  trade  with  this  prov- 
ince woald  immediately  set  in  from  Spokane  and  other  points  in  east- 
tem  Washington,  from  Idaho  and  A^ntana,  while  there  would  be  a 
similar  and  perhaps  still  larger  increase  in  the  trade  with  the  ports 
of  Puget  Sound,  I'ort  Townsend,  Seattle,  Tacoma,  etc.,  also  with  the 
prmcipal  shipping  points  in  tbe  State  of  Oregon ;  and  in  certain  lines, 
possibly  still  larger  with  San  Francisco,  which  has  a  weekly  line  of 
steamers  to  British  Columbian  porta. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  people  of  British  Colambia  ooold 
be  supplied  with  food,  etc.,  from  tlie  contiguous  States  of  the  Union 
more  cheaply  than  from  their  sister  provinces  of  tbe  Bast,  if  the  duty 
were  removed.  It  is  equally  certain  that  the  Pacific  States  would 
secure  a  market  for  immense  quantities  of  products  if  they  were  not 
subject  to  an  excessive  daty. 

L.  Edwin  Dudley,  Cotuul 

Vamcoutbe,  December  6, 1897. 


MANITOBA. 
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Commercial  travelers  are  not  reqaired  to  obtain  licenses  here,  and 
may  from  their  samples  sell  to  any  who  desire  to  purchase  for  future 
delivery;  but  they  are  required  to  pay  customs  dntles  on  theit  sam- 
ples. A  passport  is  not  necessary  for  such  travelers.  If  they  come  in 
the  winter  time,  they  had  better  bring  their  overcoats. 

Many  persons  from  tbe  United  States,  I  notice,  in  sending  letters  to 
this  consulate,  put  on  an  excess  of  postage.  It  takes  no  more  postage 
to  carry  a  letter  from  New  York  to  Winnipeg  than  it  does  from  New 
York  to  Chicago. 

No  laws  here  require  goods  to  be  marked  to  show  the  coantry  of  ori- 
gin. "Made  in  the  United  States"  could  do  no  harm  and  would  be  a 
recommendation  to  many  who  may  desire  to  purchase. 

Railroad  facilities  from  the  United  States  to  Winnipeg  and  most 
other  points  in  this  province  are  good,  and  rates  reasonable. 


The  declared  exports  to  the  United  States  from  this  consulate  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1896,  amounted  to  1795,702.19.  They  con- 
sisted of  fresh  fish,  raw  furs,  raw  bides,  coal,  Seneca  root,  wool,  palp 
wood,  etc. 


*  la  respouse  to  circular  ufAugnat  10,  ISW. 
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Tb«  declared  exportfl  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1897,  amounted  to 
9779,283.97,  and  consiBted  of  cattle,  treah  fiah,  raw  fdrs,  raw  hides, 
wool,  coal,  Seneca  root,  pulp  wood,  etc. 

The  above  does  not  embrace  by  far  all  the  goods  leaving  this  consu- 
late for  the  United  States,  Many  shipments  of  various  kinds  of  goods 
irom  this  consolate  are  declared,  and  invoices  obtained,  somewhere  oil 
the  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  and  its  branches  in  the  prov- 
inces of  Ontario  and  Qaebec.  Hence  the  above  figures  do  not  correctly 
show  the  amount  of  goods  shipped  from  this  consulate  to  the  United 
States. 

NBW  BAILWATS. 

A  new  railroad,  called  the  Orow's  Kest  Pass  Bailroad,  is  now  nndur 
construction  from  Lethbridge,  in  the  province  of  Alberta,  to  Vancouver 
or  vicinity,  in  British  Columbia.  The  distance  is  about  600  miles. 
When  completed,  it  will  run  near  the  international  boundary  Une  and 
through  the  Kootenay  country. 

A  railroad  is  projected  from  Bdmontou  to  the  Athabasca  Biver,  with 
a  view  of  opening  up  a  new  route  to  the  Yukon  and  Klondike  country. 
M.  M.  Ddffik,  Consul, 

Winnipeg,  October  13, 1897. 
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There  will  be  found,  in  comparing  the  total  exports  to  the  United 
States  tsom.  this  consular  district  during  the  years  ended  June  30, 
1896,  and  June  30, 1897,  some  fiuctnations,  rettultiug  in  a  decrease  for 
the  latter. 


By  referring  to  the  reports  on  declared  exports  to  the  United  States 
previously  transmitted  to  the  Department,  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
exports  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1S96,  amouuted'to  $931,880.18, 
and  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1897,  to  $878,117.13,  a  decrease 
of  $63,763.05, 

The  following  is  a  comparative  statement,  giving  the  total  amounts 
of  the  increases  and  decreases  of  the  articles  exported  during  the  fiscal 
yeure  above  mentioned : 
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Incrmae, — ^Tbe  increase  in  the  exports  of  the  items  specified  is  prin- 
cipally due  to  the  energetic  canvassing  of  the  exporters  or  their  agents, 
or  to  the  lack  of  a  better  market. 


miliar  of  Angtut  10, 1897. 
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It  may  also  be  stated  here,  tbat  while  the  exports  of  canned  lobsters 
Sihow  a  ebght  increase  over  the  previons  year,  it  is  the  general  opinion 
that  unless  a  close  season  covering  two  or  more  years  is  adopted,  this 
industry  will  disappear. 

Decrease. — The  decrease  in  exports  of  the  products  of  the  forest  is 
accoQiit«d  for  in  boards,  deals,  scantling,  etc.,  by  the  anasually  good 
market  in  England  and  on  the  Oontinent  until  recently;  in  laths, 
Hliiugles,  and  hemlock  bark,  by  the  low  prices  in  the  United  States;  and 
in  railway  ties,  by  the  nnwilliuguess  of  American  buyers  to  make  con 
tracts  before  the  change  in  the  taiifi^  A  comparative  statement  in 
detail,  giving  the  kind  as  well  as  the  value  of  goods  exported  to  all 
countries,  was  not  {procurable  for  the  whole  of  this  district;  bat  state- 
uieuts  of  the  customs  district  of  Oampbelltoii  and  tbat  of  Bathurst  are 
given  herewith'  so  tbat  an  irlea  may  be  bad  of  the  general  character 
of  the  goods  shipped.  It  will  be  seen  that  shipments  to  countries 
other  than  the  United  States  consist  principally  of  Inmber, 
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In  comparing  the  exports  to  the  United  States  from  this  district  for 
the  first  six  months  of  the  years  1896  and  1897,  a  decrease  amounting 
to  $67,966.51  is  found.  The  following  statement  gives  the  princip^ 
articles  in  wbich  there  is  an  increase  or  decrease.    The  increases  uid 
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decreaseB  are  acconuted  for,  tta  previoaely  stated,  under  tiie  exports  for 
the  last  fiscal  year. 
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Tbe  total  valne  of  merchaudise  exported  from  tliia  diHtrict  to  each 
country  doriag  the  first  six  mouths  of  the  year  lti97  is  shown  iu  the 
following  statement: 
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It  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  statement  in  detail^  giving 
quantities  and  values  of  the  imports  into  this  consular  districtj  but 
the  principal  imports  are  as  follows: 

From  the  United  States:  Pork  and  beef,  canned  meats,  nets  and 
twine,  raw  <M)tton,  machinery,  agricQltnral  implements,  hardware, 
drugs,  ]>ert7imery,  soaps,  paraffin  and  lubricating  oils,  and  anthracite 
coal. 

From  Great  Britain:  Woolen,  linen,  and  cotton  goods ;  whisky,  and 
champagne. 

From  the  West  Indies:  Molasses,  sugar,  and  mm. 

Prom  France:  .Vlilliuery  and  fancy  goods,  braiidy,  aud  champagne. 

There  is  very  little  direct  importation  in  other  lines,  the  importing 
houses  in  the  larger  cities  of  Canada  supplying  the  demand. 

Since  the  recent  change  iu  the  Canadiau  tariff,  cordage  has  beeu 
imported  Ax)ni  the  United  States  more  generally  than  heretofore;  and 
if  no  further  chant>e  is  made  in  the  tariff,  it  will  eventually  take  the 
place  of  the  Canadian  manufacture,  in  connection  with  lumbering  and 
fishing  operations,  as  it  is  considered  a  much  superior  article  for  these 
purposes. 

The  statement  that  follows  gires  tLe  value  of  goods  imported  into 
this  district  during  the  first  six  mouths  of  tbe  year  181)7 : 
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Tbe  principal  industries  are  those  of  the  forest  and  fisheries. 

The  forest. — The  estimated  number  of  steam  sawmills  cnttiug  long 
lumber  is  47,  ^rith  au  annual  outi>ut  of  260,000,000  superficial  feet,  aud 
employing  about  3,000  men,  while  the  number  of  men  employed  haul- 
ing, stream  driving,  rafting,  and  running  the  logs  to  the  several  mills 
is  about  9,000.  The  greater  proportion  of  long  lumber  cut  is  spruce, 
which  is  mostly  shipped  to  Great  Britain.  What  hemlock  lumber  ia 
manufactured  has  been  previously  shipped  to  the  United  States,  but  the 
presentduty  of  $2  per  1,000  shuts  theii  out.  This  was  the  only  market 
forthis  class  of  lumber.  It  is  estimated  that  125,000,000  feetof  lumber 
will  be  wintered  over. 

Aside  fram  the  louglnmber  mills,  there  are  iu  this  district  about  23 
shingle  mills,  manufacturing  in  the  neighborhood  of  175,000,000  cedar 
shingles.  These  mills  find  employment  for  about  600  men  and  boys. 
Of  these  shiugles  160,000,000.  valued  at  1332,420,  were  exported  to  the 
United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1897.  The  remain- 
der were  shipped  to  the  local  marketfl.  It  is  thought  that  the  exporta- 
tions  to  the  United  States  will  be  greatly  decreased  while  the  present 
duty  of  25  cents  per  1,000  is  exact^. 

There  are  four  or  five  mills  manufacturing  spool  wood  from  white 
birch,  which  are  being  carried  on  with  United  States  capital,  and  tbe 
product  shipped  to  Scotland.  There  are  situated  in  or  near  the  town 
of  Newcastle  two  very  extensive  pulp  mills  with  a  capacity  of  about 
sixty  tons  per  day.  A  portion  of  the  pulp  found  a  market  in  tbe 
United  States  previous  to  the  present  tariff.  Since  theu,  all  of  it  has 
been  exported  to  England. 

The  other  lines  of  wood  manufacture  are  clapboards,  laths,  palings, 
and  broom  handles,  which  flud  a  market  iu  the  United  States  atid 
Great  Britain  and  at  home.  It  may  be  stated  that,  owing  to  the  ' 
depression  in  the  lumber  markets  of  England  and  on  the  Continent,  next 
winter's  operations  regarding  the  cutting  of  logs  will  be  very  much 
curtailed.  It  is  predicted  that  the  output  will  not  exceed  60  per  cent 
of  the  present  one. 

The  fisheries. — Great  quantities  of  salmon  and  smelt  are  caught  in 
this  district,  and  about  all  are  exported  to  the  United  States.  Thereis 
a  marked  falling  off  in  the  lobster  catch,  due  to  the  disregard  of  tbe 
law  by  some  of  the  fishermen  in  trapping  undersized  lobsters  and  in 
fishing  out  of  season.  The  Canadian  Giovernment  is  now  endeavoring 
to  better  enforce  the  laws  regarding  this  industry. 

There  are  numerous  oyster  beds  in  this  vicinity,  the  products  of  which 
are  purchased  in  the  local  markets.  The  oysters  are  of  a  fine  quality 
and  bring  good  prices— say,  from  $2.50  to  $3.50  i>er  barrel. 

OTHEB  INDUSTRIES. 

There  is  one  gypsum  quarry  located  at  or  near  Hillsboro,  iu  the 
southern  part  of  this  district,  run  by  United  States  capital.  The 
amount  quarried  is  said  to  be  about  100,000  tons  per  annum,  of  which 
some  25,000  tons  are  manufa^itured  into  calcined  plaster  at  the  factory 
in  Hillsboro,  There  was  exported  to  the  United  States  during  the  past 
fiscal  year,  $70,600  of  tbe  rock  gypsum  and  $17,550  of  the  calcined 
plaster.    This  industry  gives  employment  to  about  300  men. 

The  producers  of  this  gypsum  do  not  expect  under  the  present  United 
States  tariff  to  hold  their  own,  it  being  their  opinion  that  while  it  is 
somewhat  eariy  to  judge  of  the  effect  of  the  tariB',  there  will  be  a 
marked  decrease  in  tbe  quantities  eximrted  lo  the  United  States. 
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Tbe  Btone  qaarries  are  practically  at  a  standstill,  quarryiof;  only 
safflcient  for  their  own  local  trade.  A  few  years  ago,  large  qnaatities  of 
freestone  fonnd  a  market  in  tbe  Uoited  States.  There  is  one  barrel 
feotory ,  employing  60  men,  and  doing  a  bosinesa  pet  annom  of  132,000-' 
local  trade  only. 

The  manafactnre  of  boots  and  shoes  represents  nearly  1100,000,  and 
finds  employueut  for  about  100  hands.  Stoves  and  ranges  are  mann- 
factnred  to  an  estimated  valne  of  9:^00,000,  requiring  250  bands  in  tbeir 
mannfactare. 

There  ia  one  woolen  mill,  employiug  90  hands,  and  mannfacturing 
cloths  for  mens'  outer  garments,  to  the  value  of  $110,000  per  annuni. 
A  cotton  mill  (the  only  one  in  the  district)  employs  260  hands,  and 
manafaotures  1,300,000  pounds  of  course  cotton  per  annam,  valued  at 
9210,000.  One  mill  in  this  district  manufactures  10,000  barrels  of  com 
meal,  valued  at  $20,000,  and  10,000  barrde  of  feed,  valued  at  $10,000. 

NBW  'IHDDSTBIBS. 

A  new  indastrial  establishment  has  been  started  in  Moncton  within 
the  last  six  months,  manufacturing  the  Nizou  hay  press,  a  United 
States  patent,  sold  by  an  American  citizen  to  a  local  company,  tbe 
Canadian  dnty  being  too  high  to  permit  the  maonfocturing  of  presses 
in  the  United  States  for  the  Canadian  market.  The  machine  is  simple 
in  constractiou,  works  rapidly,  occupies  less  space  thau  other  machines 
Dsed  for  the  same  purpose,  is  easily  and  quickly  moved,  and  makes  a 
smaller  package  of  hay.  Canvassing  is  not  only  going  on  in  the  mari- 
time provinces,  but  agencies  have  been  established  in  tbe  Province  of 
Quebec,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  this  machine  will  supersede  all 
others  now  in  use. 

A  new  line  of  railway,  to  be  called  the  Bestigoacbe  and  Western, 
is  contemplated,  to  run  across  the  northern  portion  of  Xew  Brunswick, 
from  Campbellton  to  Grand  Falls  on  the  St.  John  River,  there  to  con- 
nect with  the  Bangor  and  Aroostook  Railway.  Tbe  engineers  are 
now  at  work  surveying  and  drawing  plans.  If  this  projected  railway 
be  completed,  it  will  greatly  shorten  tbe  route  Irom  this  section  of  New 
Brunswick,  thereby  giving  more  rapid  transit  facilities  to  the  New 
Epgland  States.  Again,  it  will  open  a  fine  timber  country.  A  separate 
report  will  be  transmitted  to  tbe  Department  as  soon  as  reliable  infor- 
mation can  be  obtained. 

The  only  obstacle  tc  tbe  introduction  of  goods  of  United  States 
mannfacture,  such  as  cottons,  dress  goods,  farniture,  bicycles,  machin- 
ery, tools,  etc.,  is  the  Canadian  tariff.  A  noticeable  preference  for 
American  goods  is  observable  among  a  great  number  of  Canadians, 
but  the  duties  bring  the  price  up  to  a  figure  beyond  the  reach  of  those 
in  limited  circumstances  (of  whom  this  district  is  principally  com- 
posed). There  seems  to  be  no  fault  with  tbe  make  or  finish  of  the 
^oods,  but  quite  tbe  contrary.  Tbe  American  methods  of  packing 
goods  appear  to  be  satisfactory. 

It  would  seem  to  be  to  the  advantage  of  American  manufacturers 
and  exporters  to  give  longer  credits  and  more  liberal  terms  to  Cana- 
dian importers,  as  they  claim  such  indulgeuce  is  extended  to  them  by 
European  houses. 

So  recent  changes  have  been  made  in  port  regulations  or  wharfage 
dues,  and  nothing  exists  of  a  discriminating  character  to  affect  CTuited 
States  vessels. 

Tile  existing  conditions  of  transfwrtation  facilities  are  excellent, 
both  by  land  and  water.    Tbe  seaports,  as  a  rule,  are  of  easy  access. 
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There  are  direct  commnnicatioDa  by  rail  between  the  United  Btates 
and  this  district,  with  rapid  freight  transit.  There  is  Qo  noticeable 
increase  or  decrease  in  freight  rates. 

The  conditio  .  of  the  merchant  marine  appears  to  be  good.  "So  new 
vessels  have  been  built  for  several  years  within  this  district. 

N'o  license  is  required  for  commercial  travelers,  neither  is  there  any 
tax  levied  or  regulatious  exiatiiig  to  their  disadvaiitage. 

There  have  been  no  marked  changes  in  the  prices  of  commodities 
since  the  hacal  year  ended  June  30, 1896,  with  the  exception  of  Qont 
and  apples,  donr  having  advanced  In  value  about  tl,  the  wholesale 
price  at  present  being  $4.60  to  $5.50,  according  to  grade.  Apples  have 
advanced  in  value  from  $1  and  $2,50  to  $3  and  $4.50  per  barrel. 


Batter p«rtBb-.  #3.16  to  $0.16 

Butter roll..       .15  .23 

EKKB per  doKen.-      .12  .18 

BMts per  bnshel. .      .25  .50 

Carrota do 25  .50 

Cabbage each..      .00  .10 

Celery perbuneh..      .05  .       .08 

Onions perponnd..      .08  .06 

Potatoes  ....  per  baahel . .      .30  .40 

PampkinB  ...perponnd..       .01  .02 

Squaab do 01  .02 


New  beans per  peck-.  M.  10  to  $0.20 

Peaee do 10  .20 

Chickens perpair..      .25  .60 

DookB do 30  .70 

Geese each..      .50  .70 

Turkey perponnd..      .10  .15 

Beef d« 08  .U 

Lamb do 07  .1-1 

Mutton do 07  .12 

Veal do 10  .12 

Pork do 10  .14 


WAQEB. 

The  rate  of  wages  remains  the  same  as  the  previons  year,  with  per- 
haps a  lower  tendency  in  the  wages  paid  to  lomber  operatives  and 
laborers.    The  following  table  gives  the  average  rate  of  wages  paid: 

Bookkeepers peryesr..  9400.00  to  f  1,000. 00 

Clerks  iu  stores perniunth..      30.00  60.00 

Mechanics pet  da;..        1.25  2.00 

Masons do 1.50  2.50 

Bricklayers do 1.50  2,50 

QnarrymeD do 1.00  2.26 

Carpenters do....        1.25  2.50 

Painters do...,         1.26  2.50 

Faotory  operatives do 80  .2.26 

Lnmber  operatives do.--.           .90  2.00 

Domestio  servants per  mouth..        4.00  10.00 

CROPS. 

This  year  witnessed  a  very  biickward  season  in  this  district,  so 
mnch  so  that  plowing  and  seeding  were  a  mouth  later  than  osaalin 
most  localities,  owing  to  heavy  continnoua  rainfalls,  and  the  harvesting 
of  some  of  the  crops  was  delayed  in  proportion.  The  hay  crop  in  some 
localities  was  an  average  one,  while  In  others  it  was  far  below. 

Buckwheat  and  oats  have  been  seriously  injured  by  early  frosts. 
The  potato  crop  has  been  considerably  damaged  by  rnst;  other  root 
crops  are  fairly  good.  Thirty-five  per  cent  is  above  the  average  Ibr  the 
apple  crop,  while  the  plnms  proved  a  complete  failure.  Blueberries 
were  plentiful,  and  there  was  a  Mr  crop  of  raspberries. 

Jas.  S.  Benedict, 

Commercial  Agent. 

Oampbbllton,  October  25,  1897. 
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ST.  JOHN. 

In  compliance  vith  cironlar  letter  of  Augasi  10,  1S97,  I  have  the 
honor  to  report: 

EXPOBTS  AND   IHPOBT8. 

The  total  value  of  imports  from  ttie  United  States  to  this  port  for  the 
Bix  months  ending  September  30,  1896,  vas  $095,302;  total  valae  of 
imports  from  the  tTnited  States  to  tbia  port  for  the  six  months  ending 
September  30,  1897,  9844,039;  amonot  of  increase  of  imports  from  the 
United  States  to  this  port  for  a  like  period  in  1897  over  1806,  $148,737; 
or  an  increase  of  21f  per  cent  in  1897  over  the  same  period  in  1893. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  the  collector  of  customs  at  this  port 
for  the  above  oEheial  information. 

OOTTOW  OOODB. 

There  are  several  cotton  mills  located  in  this  district  the  material 
for  which  is  mostly  imported  from  the  United  States,  and  from  the  fact 
that  they  pay  less  for  labor,  they  are  enabled  to  compete  ^th  manafac- 
tarers  of  cotton  goods  in  the  United  States  to  a  very  large  extent.  The 
people  here  generally  purchase  these  goods  as  mach  from  the  senti- 
ment of  patronizing  tiieir  home  industries  as  for  any  other  reason,  not 
having  the  attraotiveness  and  quality  especially  in  vieir. 

BOOTS  AND  8H0B8. 

The  boots  and  shoes  exported  from  the  United  States,  in  oar  opinion, 
sae  generally  of  better  style  and  more  artistically  &sbioned  and  finished  . 
than  those  manufactared  here  or  exported  from  Euro|>e,  bat  they  are 
Dot  so  exteoBively  voru,  the  people  preferring,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
style  and  make  of  their  own  production,  except  in  the  more  exi>en8ive 
lines. 

CUSTOMS  BULBS. 

There  have  of  late  been  no  importaut  changes  in  the  customs  rules 
of  this  district. 

BATES  OF  BXCHANOE, 

The  rate  of  exchange  is  generally  about  one-fourth  of  1  per  cent. 

Harbor  dua  bg  trip. 

For  TsMels  of  30  tons  and  nnder  to  tons $0.50 

For  TWBelB  of  50  tons  and  under  75  tons 75 

For  vMselB  of  75  tons  and  under  100  tODfl 1.00 

FoTTewelaof  100  tons  and  under  150  tons 1.25 

For  venelsof  ISO  tona  and  under  2O0  lone 1.50 

For  r«BselB  of  200  tons  and  nnder  300  tona 2.00 

For  Tessels  of  300  tons  and  nnder  400  tons 2.50 

For  Tewels  of  400  tons  and  nnder  500  tons 3.00 

For  vessels  of  500  tons  and  nnder  550  tons 3.50 

And  25  cents  for  every  50  tons  aach  vessel  may  measnie  over  550  tons. 
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Harbor  dura  by  ih«  ytar. 

FotTMBela  nndw  30  tonH 90.75 

For  veaMlsor  30  touaoud  under  60  tone LOO 

Forveaaela  of  50  tonii  and  ander  76  tone 1.60 

For  veaaelaof  75  tona  and  under  100  tone : '  3.00 

Anehoragt  duti. 

ForTeaaele  not  exceeding  60  tons $0.76 

Forveeaelsof  50  tone  and  nudar  100  tons 1.00 

For  reaseleof  100  tons  and  nnder  150  tons 1.26 

ForveaaelBof  160  tons  and  under  200  tona 1.50 

For  reaaelB  of  200  tons  and  nnder  260  tons 1.76 

For  reaaela  of  250  tons  and  under  300  tons 2.00 

And  bII  veasels  of  greater  borden  than  300  tons  in  like  proportione ;  that  is  to  say. 
tjie  sum  of  26  oenta  additional  for  every  50  tons  such  Tessel  may  measure  over  300 

No  Teasel  ezceediuK  the  burden  of  235  .tons  shall  oome  into  or  lie  at  either  of  the 
wharves  of  the  public  market  alip  in  King's  and  Qaeen's  'wards  in  this  oity,  or  lie  in 
the  sand  slip,  or  at  either  of  the  wharves  In  the  said  alip,  under  the  penalty  of  920 
for  each  aud  every  time  every  aaoh  vessel  shall  be  so  in  the  said  slip;  tobepaid  by 
til«  owner,  master,  or  other  person  having  the  charge  or  management  of  suoh  veeael. 

No  vessel  laden  with  salt,  cosJ,  bar  iron,  or  copper  shall  bo  permitted  to  disobarge 
the  same,  or  any  port  thereof,  on  either  of  the  wharves  on  the  north  or  sonth  aide  of 
the  said  market  slip,  in  King^s  and  Qnees's  wards,  under  the  penalty  of  $20  for  each 
and  every  aot ;  to  be  paid  b.v  the  owner,  maeter,  or  other  person  having  obarge  of 
anoh  vessel :  Provided  and  except  that  bar  iron  or  copper  may  be  passed  out  by  hand 
and  delivered  lengthwise  on  the  wharf,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  paaoenger 
traffic. 

No  vessel  exceeding  the  borden  of  250  tons  aboil  oome  tntothe  public  market  elip 
In  Sydney  Ward  in  thia  ally,  or  j)e  in  such  alip,  or  at  either  of  the  wharves  in  said 
slip,  nnder  the  penalty  of  t20  fat  6aoh  and  every  time  any  sacb  vessel  shall  be  so  in 
the  aoid  slip;  to  be  paid  by  the  owner,  master,  or  other  person  having  charge  or 
management  of  aaoh  veaael. 

TBANSPOBTATIOK  PAOIHTIBS. 

There  are  three  linea  of  railroads  entering  this  city,  viz: 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  extending  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  Intercolonial  Bail  way,  extending  from  St.  John  to  Halifox,  lifova 
Scotia,  a  distance  of  about  275  miles.    Time,  about  ten  honrs. 

The  Shore  Line  Railroad,  from  this  city  to  St.  Stephen,  situated  on 
the  sonth  shore  of  New  Brunswick,  a  distance  of  about  85  miles.  Time, 
about  fonr  hours.  All  are  well  equipped  with  elegant  passenger  cars 
and  first-class  rolling  stock  of  all  kinds. 

STXAHSHIP  LINES. 

There  is  a  daily  line  of  steamers  rnnning  up  the  St.  John  Biver  for 
a  distance  of  150  miles,  stopping  at  intermediate  points  along  the  river. 
There  is  also  a  daily  line  of  steamers  running  up  the  Kennebeccasia 
River  a  distance  of  about  60  miles:  also  a  steamship  running  daily 
between  this  city  and  Digby,  Mova  Scotia,  distant  60  miles,  connecting 
at  that  point  with  a  railroad  running  to  Halifax,  a  distance  of  150  miles 
farther ;  also  a  daily  steamship  line  running  to  Boston,  stopping  at  East- 
port,  48  miies  (time,  three  and  one-half  hours);  at  Portland,  He.,  231 
miles  (time,  eighteen  hours),  and  atother  intermediate  points.  Distance 
from  St.  John  to  Boston  direct,  310  miles  (time,  twenty-three  hours). 
Said  lines  carry  both  freight  and  passengers  at  as  low  rates  as  in  the 
TTuited  States.    The  steamships  are  comfortable. 
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IfBW  LINBS  OP  RAILWAYS. 

There  are  at  present  no  new  lines  of  railways  being  projected,  bat 
there  ia  in  contemplation  the  constraction  of  a  new  railroad  line  from 
St.  Stephen,  New  Branswiek,  to  Bangor,  Me.,  thas  shortening  the  rail- 
road lines  between  these  two  points.  The  present  lines  between  these 
points  are  the  Oanadian  Pacific  BaUroad  and  the  Maine  Central  Bail- 
road. 

OOMMTTKIOATIOK   WITH    UNITED   STATES    PORTS. 

Via  Central  Pacific  Bailroad  to  Vanoeboro,  Me. ;  distance,  90  miles 
(time,  three  hours). 

Via  International  Steamship  Line  to  Bastport,Me. ;  distance,  48  miles 
(time,  three  and  one-half  hours). 

PBEIQHT  BATES. 
There  have  been  no  changes  iu  tlie  freight  rates  for  the  past  year. 


St.  John  reqaires  a  license  fee  of  t20  per  year  for  a  transient  mer- 
chant, and  a  license  fee  of  $7.S0  per  year  on  all  transient  artisans ;  but 
after  the  first  year  tbey  are  subject  only  to  the  regular  taxes. 

OOHBIBROIAL  TRATBLBBS. 

GommercJal  travelers  are  not  required  to  pay  license,  but  there  ia 
some  annoyance  to  them  in  conforming  to  the  United  States  laws  in 
taking  out  consular  cAtiflcates  for  the  return  of  their  samples,  for  which 
a  fee  of  $1  is  charged.  I  am  told  by  some  of  them  that  these  require- 
ments deter  manyifrom  entering  this  territory  for  the  sale  of  United 
States  goods.  This  &eld,  it  seems  to  ua,  afibrds  a  good  opportunity  for 
introducing  American  goods  of  all  kinds,  as  it  is  more  nearly  allied  to 
American  iiiterents  than  any  other  of  the  maritime  provinces  of  Canada, 
both  by  geographical  location  and  the  large  interests  held  here  by  resi- 
dent American  citizens.  If  a  greater  effort  were  mode  by  the  commer- 
cial travelers,  they  would  before  long  control  a  great  part  of  the  trade. 

HEBOHANI  HABINB. 

Condition. — While  many  of  the  British  boats  are  first-class,  the 
m^ority  of  the  mercbaut  vessels  entering  at  this  port  are  old,  and  some 
of  tliem  not  in  good  condition,  having  been  built  trom  twenty-five  to 
thirty-five  years  ago.  There  have  been,  however,  four  new  vessels 
built  during  the  last  year,  of  a  total  tonnage  of  225,  and  four  purchased 
during  the  same  time,  of  a  total  of  114  tons,  seven  of  them  sail  and  one 
steam. 

I  am  reliably  informed  that  the  British  Government  is  going  soon  to 
put  on  a  line  of  six  new  cold  storage  steamships  from  Liverpool  to  dif- 
ferent points  in  Canada,  for  shipment  of  ituits  and  fresh  meats. 
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COHMEKCIAL   KELATI0N8. 
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TAXES  OR  BSCISEB. 

There  are  no  taxes  other  than  tarifF  rates  on  goods  entered  for  sale 
here. 

i  OF   TAXATION. 


On  all  residents,  a  direct  tax  is  levied  on  both  real  and  peraoDal 
property  at  its  actual  value,  including  income.  The  rate  this  year  is 
tl.46  on  each  $100  valuation,  and  $2  poll  on  each  male  over  21  years 
of  age. 

PATENT   AND  OOPTBIGtHT  LAWS. 
There  have  been  no  changes  in  the  patent  and  cDpyri|rht  lawe  dar- 
ing the  last  year. 

POSTAL  BATBB. 

Postal  carda,  1  cent  in  Oaoada  and  United  States,  and  to  Great 
Britain  and  other  coantriea  2  cents  each. 

Letters:  Canada,  Newfonndland,  and  United  States,  3  cents  per 
ounce,  or  fraction  thereof;  to  Great  Britain,  5  cents  per  half  ounce. 

Newspapers  and  periodicals  issued  monthly  or  at  lesa  periods,  printed 
and  published  in  Canada,  to  actual  subscriUera  or  news  agents  in 
Canada,  Newfonndland,  or  United  States,  &ee. 

Transient  newspapers  or  periodicals  addressed  to  places  in  Canada 
or  United  States,  1  cent  for  i  ounces. 

Miscellaneous,  and  books  nndor  open  cover,  1  cent  for  4  ounces  to 
points  within  Canada;  1  cent  for  2  ounces  to  points  beyond  Canada. 

Typewritten  articles,  letter  rate. 

Blank  forms  and  printed  stationery,  1  cent  for  2  ounces. 

Fackages  not  exceeding  2  feet  in  length,  1  foot  in  width,  and  weigh- 
ing not  over  5  pounds,  1  cent  per  ounce ;  must  be  open  to  inspection. 

The  rate  on  letters  and  transient  newspapers  and  periodicals  sent  to 
the  United  Stiites  is  the  same  as  in  Canada.  Letters  must  be  paid  at 
cue  fall  rate,  and  other  matter  paid  in  f^ll. 

MercbiuidiBe:  One  cent  per  ounce,  subject  to  any  duty  that  may  be 
liable  on  arrival  in  the  United  States.    Registration  fee,  6  cents. 
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Honey  orders:  Money  orders  drawn  on  any  ofBce  id  Canada  are  as 
follows: 


On  otdttra  np  t«  C2.S0 3 

OT«r  C60  and  np  to  f6 i 

Orel  fS  ftud  up  to  (10 6 

Ov«r  «10  ftnd  np  to  ^0 10 

Over  $20  and  np  to  $30 12 

OT«rf30Biulnpto»40 IS 


C«nt>. 

Utot  940  sad  np  to  $GD 20 

Over  950  Mid  ap  to  «0 i!* 

OveT*60&ndap  to$T0 28 

Over  970  and  lip  to  980 32 

Over  980  and  up  to  990 36 

Ot«t  900  and  np  to  9100 40 


Bates  of  commission  to  foreisrn  countries  and  British  colonies: 

CmU. 

If  not  eioMding  910 10 

Over  910  and  np  to  920 , 20 

OTer920andnpto  930 SO 

Oret  930  and  up  to  940 40 

OTei940andnpto  iaO 60 

DIBCBIMIHATINQ  MABKB  ON  onODB. 
Tbere  is  no  law  here,  as  I  am  informed,  requiring  goods  to  be  marked 
80  as  to  show  the  conntry  of  origin  or  manufacture. 

iRA  B.  Mykrs,  Consul. 
St.  John,  October  36, 1897. 


SUPPLEMENTABT  REPORT. 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  official  statistics  of  imports  into 
Ganadft  for  the  year  ending  .Tnne  30, 1897 : 

Total  imports  from  Oreat  Britain 931,562,656 

Total  imports  from  tho  United  Statu ....    70,760,316 

Total  sxporta  to  Great  Britain 74,184,921 

Total  export*  to  Ibe  United  States 39,717,057 

Balanoe  of  trade  in  favor  of  tbe  United  States 31,049,»9 

Cost  of  collecting  revenue  of  Canada,  (3^  per  <»pita.    Estimated 
population,  5,186,990. 

Hie  different  provinces  import  as  follows: 

Ontario 941,600,000 

Qnebws 46,300,000 

Nova  Scotia 7,900,000 

New  Bmnswick 4,650.000 

Manitoba 2,675,000 

BritiBh  Columbia 6,825,000 

PrlK^pal  prorfKolt  imported  into  Catiada.. 


Artldw.                                Viiius. 

Ar.i.l«. 

V.Ju«. 

"US': 

1,221,  mi 

1,830,000 

!:as 

ss 

1,W),000 

171,000 
l,13».DO0 
1,  18B.0OO 

St.  John,  FOtruary  13, : 


Ira  B.  Htbrs,  Conavl. 
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aUPPLEMENTABT ;   IMPORTS  INTO  CANADA,  ISff}. 

I  wonld  respectfnlTy  sabinit  the  following  official  atatistics  of  the 
Tf^ae  of  principal  artlclea  imported  into  Gaoftda  trom  the  United  StateB 
for  year  ending  Jane  30, 1897 : 


ArtlolM. 

T»1U8. 

ArtlolM. 

Taloe. 

,    t™.  .^  --.„„ 

s,tw,a9a 

li 

as 

Dilsn 

•■l:i 

T.CK 

'"tig 

BS,T45 

"!:S! 

MZ.SI3 

st.«oe 
<oo,tgi 

as 
*li 

K,8«2 

1,370: 970 

1,112,  BM 
47,  MS 

■as 

HT.lSl 

144,  tlS 

m.3M 

^^^^^^.^.,^^^^ 

£ii.'r=^'r:;:;.:. 

Qndn  or  >1l  klDdiC  iDduding  dm' 

All  othsc  DuuiafBOtaTM  atmsUU. . 

Hour.  in«d,  sod  otiMC  grain  prod- 

Uwi 

10.371 

U0.4Ta 

Sffl 

aSSi'SSSffi'.'^""::::: 

FuikaKSi,pDit-(i&ceaiulaipre« 

21,  M« 

l^'<i?!^JiuX*>>^'i>i>^i>;^ : :: : 

v^ 

ProTialoMi  Bntwr,  elii«a,  oggii,  Iwd 

Sim 

IKS:stSS'.-'.'~'^:;:- ■■ 

MI,«OT 

M'^ 

Vsj 

St.  John,  JWarcA  S,  1898. 


IBA.  B.  MXEBS,  0on«u^ 
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The  exports  from  tbig  conaular  district  were  all  to  the  Uoited  State«, 
The  United  States  tarlEf  act  recently  enacted  has  had  the  immediate 
effect  of  diverting  the  exportation  of  lamber  from  American  to  English 
markets.  Other  commodities  have  been  affected  similarly,  so  that 
it  is  probable  that  there  will  be  a  large  decrease  in  the  exports  to  the 
United  States. 

lUPOKTS. 

The  following  table  fnmiaheB  a  complete  exhibit  of  the  imports  to 
this  district  for  the  fiscal  yearending  June  30, 1897.     A  list  of  the  arti- 
cles imported, arranged  under  their  general  heads,  could  not  be  obtained, 
and  the  totals  only  for  the  various  countries  are  here  given: 
Imporli  into  SI.  Slephen. 


CountrlM. 

oTsr  IfW 

a-st. 

2;M9 
1,71)1 

^:i 

3 

' 

ToUl,  IMT *US,<Ofl 

Tout,  IBM ; 5«8,asi 

TottldecnMC S2.Sta 

Total  daiidileiioods,  1W7 42,7S8 

Total dntlBbleKood^  ISSa |g«.3ei 

ToCal  dvomue U3.BH 

Total  InpnrMfcom  the  Tlnited  SUM*,  IW S5T,I2S 

TdMI  Imporla  rnnn  all  olber  oouDtrles,  1B87 68,218 


The  high  tariff  [of  Canada]  is  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  importation 
of  larger  quantities  of  United  States  goods  into  this  market.  The 
tariff  lately  adopted  does  not  favor  specially  the  United  States,  while 
Great  Britain  and,  incidentally,  because  of  treaty  obligations,  a  few 
otiier  European  countries  are  favored  with  preferential  rates. 

There  has  been  no  material  change  as  to  the  other  facts  presented  in 
the  report  of  1896  (Commercial  Itelations,  18!)5-96,  Vol.  I,  p.  369),  and 
their  embodiment  in  this  report  would  be  simply  a  repetition. 

Edgah  Whidden, 

Consul. 

St.  Stephen,  September  3, 1897. 


WOODSTOr^K, 


Since  the  tariff  of  1897  went  into  effect,  trade  relations  have  been 
pretty  much  at  a  standstill.  As  the  natural  market  for  this  conntry  is 
the  United  States,  and  there  is  a  pronounced  preference  for  American 

'In  reapoDse  to  circular  of  August  10,  1897. 
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goods  in  many  Hnea,  one  can  not  help  bnttbink  that  more  or  less  trade 
with  this  section  can  be  secured  by  snch  concessions  as  are  sometimes 
made  possible  for  the  starting  of  business. 

Very  little  ifanything  is  now  doue  bere  by  commercial  men  trom  tbe 
United  States,  and  while  it  is  a  question  whether  circnmstances  are  in 
the  right  condition  for  business  with  onr  country,  opinions  expressed 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  therein  a  fair  chance  to-day  for  the  renewal 
of  trade  relations.  It  is  evident  that  the  masses  pre^r  United  States 
merchandise,  but  the  Dominion  manufacturers,  with  whom  onr  pro- 
ducers have  to  contend,  appear  to  be  the  stronger.  Flour,  com  meal, 
canned  goods,  pork  and  pork  products,  hardware,  stoves,  spices,  boots 
and  shoes,  and  furniture  of  United  States  mannfacture  seem  to  stand 
higher  with  consumers  than  those  of  any  other  country's  make. 

About  75  per  cent  of  the  kerosene  oil  used  here  is  of  United  States 
manufacture;  but  small  effort  wojild  be  required  to  make  it  nearly  tf 
not  quite  100  per  cent.  Tbe  matter  of  transportation  would  be  about 
40  per  cent  in  favor  of  Boston  or  Portland  against  Montreal  or  Quebec. 
A  special  tax  of  iB  per  year  is  collected  in  this  place  (only)  A-om  all 
commercial  men. 

Frahk  C.  Demisok, 

Consul. 

Woodstock,  November  8, 1897, 


NOVA  SCOTIA. 

HALIFAJC.- 

IMPORTS   AND  BXPOBTS. 

The  total  imports  of  Halifax  port  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1897,  amounted  to  $5,761,825,  of  which  $4,073,640  were  dutiable  goods 
and  $1,685,179  free  goods.  As  compared  with  the  total  imports  of 
1896,  there  was  a  decrease  of  $383,832,  or  6.2  per  cent,  of  which  $171,- 
160  were  dutiable  goods  and  $212,672  free  goods. 

The  imports  from  Great  Britain  for  the  two  years  mentioned  were  as 
follows : 
For  year  1S96: 

Dutiable  ffooda 91,188,882 

l-reo  goods 849,238 

ToUl 2,038,120 


For  year  1897 : 

Dutiable  xoods 979,919 

Free  goods 707,998 

Total 1,687,917 

Showing  decreased  imports  from  Great  Britain  of  $350,203,  or  over  17 
per  cent,  in  1897. 

•In  response  to  cironlor  of  AngnHt  10,  1897. 
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The  imports*  from  the  Unlt^  States  for  the  same  two  years  were: 
For  y«H  1896: 

Ihiti»bleg<M>d» «919,86S 

P»«goo& 497,79* 

Total 1,447,6*9 

For  Toar  1897 : 

Dutiable  EoodH 817,386 

FiM  goods 433,070 

Totol 1,250,456 

Shovint;  decreased  imports  &om  the  United  States  of  tl97,193,  or 
13.6  per  ceat^  in  1897. 
The  imports  from  all  other  coantries  vere: 

For  TAM 1896 : 

Dntikble  KCodB $3,109,069 

FreeKixx" 550,819 

Total 2,669.888 

For  ;ur  1897: 

Dutiable  eoods 2,279,341 

Free  goods &44,U1 

Total 2,823,453 

Showing  increased  imports  from  all  other  countries  of  $163,564,  aboat 
6  per  cent. 

The  total  exports  from  the  port  of  Halifoz  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
jQDe  30, 1396,  amoanted  to  •6,997,297,  of  which  $5,723j820  was  theprod- 
ace  of  Canada  and  $273,477  non-Canadian  produce.  The  total  expoi-t« 
for  1897  were  $6,435,726.  of  which  $6,002,930  was  the  produce  of  Canada 
and  $432,796  non-Cauaaian  produce.  The  increase  in  total  exports  in 
1887  was  $438,429,  or  7.3  per  cent. 

The  exports  from  the  port  of  Halifax  to  the  United  States,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  invoices  certified  at  tbitt  consulate  for  the  fiscal  year  1896, 
were  $1172,312.89;  for  1897,  $593,327.17,  a  decrease  in  exports  to  the 
United  States  of  $78,985.72,  or  11.7  per  cent. 

I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  as  complete  an  itemized  list  as  I  desired 
of  articles  of  import  showing  increases  and  decreases,  but  the  follow- 
ing tables  will  afford  some  information  in  regard  to  the  changes  which 
LaTe  occnrred  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  as  compared  with  the  year 
preceding: 

Dutiablt  goodl. 


I.™_. 

=..^. 

6,l*g 

B             d            f    tn       oT 

,1i'?K 

■^T. 

SB,  037 

' 

*The  prodnoe  of  tlie  United  States, 


..,iz...,CoogIc 


COHUEBCIAL  BELATIOlfS. 
Frae  gooia. 


lDcn«». 

4.952 

. 

•JS 

SiZ 

VIM 

T  t>l 

•■•"■ 

1M,4M 

Tbe  changes  in  exports  to  the  United  States  from  tbis  port,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  invoices  certified  at  this  consular  office  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Jane  30,  1S97,  as  compared  with  the  year  preceding,  are  as 
follows : 


Deoreow. 

!»»>-«. 

■a.^- 

T3.51»,Ki 
SI8.B5 
022. 12 
302.00 

23:  bos!  67 

530.  to 

«7.85 

2I,77S.« 

i.m.ao 

1,180.30 
14,002.50 

w:  017. 60 

. 

^"Cl"""":;"" 

:»« 

4. 148.  SI 
10,413.70 

S,W3.4S 

178,574.78 

The  exports  from  the  rest  of  this  coijsalar  district,  not  including  this 
port,  show: 


»«™„. 

IncKue. 

tsoo.oo 

854.65 
10.081.M 
18,887,73 

...^ 

40,304.22 

a,27S.»« 

The  net  decreases  in  exports  occurred  as  follows;  At  Bridgewater, 
(7,942.39;  at  Liverpool,  $19,811.48;  at  Lunenburg,  $10,276.41.  The 
total  of  all  exports  reported  ttom  these  agencies  for  the  yew  1897  was 
$133,879.21. 
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Imporltfrom  Ike  United  Statei  for  fiieal  fear  1897. 

Produce  of  the  United  States «1, 250, 456 

Foreign  goods  parchtued  "in  bond"  In  United  States 72,646 

Foieign  goods  imported  Ihrongli  United  i^tates  ft'om — 

I'^noe ?l,103 

GBrman; 16,052 

Chins 16,102 

Philippine  UUnds 80,092 

J»pan 1,203 

Egypt 631 

Spanish  West  Indies 17,101 

adland 880 

British  West  Indies 76 

SpiOd 248 

Anstri* 1,10* 

133,892 


Total  imports  from  United  States 1,466,99J 

Good*  expoT$eet  througk  the  United  Stalut  in  bond  to  foreign  oounlHtt. 


Germany IB,  740 

British  West  Indies 19,334 

Spanish  West  Indies 52, 946 

Brazil 60,202 

British  Oniana 2,552 

Haiti 13,675 

Dutch  Gnlana 798 


Norway 

Cape  Colony.. 
Uenmarlc 


I  bare  been  unable  as  yet  to  obtain  a  statemeut  of  the  itnporta  from 
the  United  States  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  bat  X 
hope  to  obtain  and  forward  to  you  such  a  statement  within  the  next 
thirty  days. 

The  exports  from  this  port  to  the  United  Stated,  as  indiwtted  by 
JDvoiees  certified  at  this  consular  office  for  the  three  months  ending 
September  30,  1897,  amounted  to  tl2li,415.94,  or  t30,lM.01  less  than 
for  the  corresponding  three  months  one  year  ago. 

It  may  be  proper  in  connection  with  the  above  consideration  of  the 
trade  of  this  port  and  district  to  call  attention  to  the  "reciprocal" 
tariff  paragraph  in  the  Canadian  customs  tariS'  act  of  1897,  wliich 
provides  that  "when  the  customs  tariff  of  any  country  admits  the 
products  of  Canada  on  torms  which,  on  the  whole,  are  as  favorable  to 
Canada  as  the  terms  of  the  reciprocal  tariff  herein  referred  to  are  to 
the  countries  to  which  it  may  apply,  articles  which  are  the  growth,  prod- 
ace,  or  mannfactnre  of  snch  country,  when  imported  direct  therefrom, 
may  be  entered  for  duty  or  taken  out  of  warehouse  for  consumption  in 
Canada  at  the  reduced  rates  of  duty  provided."  The  reduced  rates  of 
duty  are  as  follows: 

On  and  after  the  23d  dfty  of  April,  1897,  nutil  the  30th  dayof  Jane  1898,  inclnsive, 
the  rednotion  shall  in  every  case  l>e  oDe-eishth  of  the  duty  mentioned  in  schedule  A. 

Ud  and  after  the  1st  day  of  July,  1898.  the  reduction  Bhall  in  every  case  lie  oae- 
fourth  of  the  dnty  mentioned  in  schedule  A. 

Schedule  A  covers  the  entire  list  of  dutiable  articles,  but  a  very  few 
articles,  such  as  wines,  liquors,  sugar,  tobacco,  eto.,  are  expressly 
excepted  from  these  reductions. 

By  the  treaties  existing  between  Great  Britain  and  Belgium,  and 
between  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  these  two  countries  are  entitled 
to  trade  in  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain  on  terms  as  favorable  as  Great 
Britain  herself  enjoys. 
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Through  "the  most  favored  uation"  olaose,  existing  in  other  treaties 
with  Great  Britain,  several  other  aations  are  entitled  to  the  aame 
advantages  that  Belgiam  and  Germany  receive.  As  at  present  con- 
strued, therefore,  the  tariff  reduction  applies  to  the  following  countries: 
Belgium,  Oermauy,  France,  Algeria,  the  French  colonies,  Argentine, 
Austria- Hangiy,  Bolivia,  Sweden.  Colombia,  Denmark,  Persia,  Russia, 
Tunis,  Yeuezuelu,  and  Switzerland,  as  well  as  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. The  United  States  is  one  of  the  nations  not  obtaining  the 
reduction. 

The  Belgian  and  German  treaties  were  denounced  by  Great  Britain 
the  latter  part  of  July  last,  and,  after  the  expiration  of  the  year  and  a 
day  required  for  the  termination  of  the  treaties,  it  is  expected  that  the 
tariff  reductions  will  be  confined  to  those  countries  whose  onstoms 
tariff's  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  Canadian  act,  or  practically  to 
Great  Britain.  The  United  States  is  therefore  now  at  a  disadvantage 
of  one  eighth  of  the  duty  in  competing  for  Canadian  trade,  and  on  the 
first  day  of  July,  1898,  this  disadvantage  will  be  increased  to  one- fourth 
of  the  duty,  though  the  number  of  competitors  will  presumably  be 
considerably  reduced  about  the  first  of  August,  1898. 


The  prices  current  of  the  following  commodities,  at  Halifax,  on 
September  16,  1897,  as  compared  with  prices  of  same  commodities 
September  17, 1896,  were: 


Flour.  Bnanuiui.  Muiltobut per  but«l. 

Carume^i^lallfu.iramid do... 

Lurd.  pklli.  pure pot  pound. 

HuDB ---.-. - do--- 

MolaBH*(PnerloiUca7 par  gallon. 

T«u,  obolce pet  pound. 

Lottter.M'o.a do... 

Tabasoo  (In  bond) do... 

Sagmr(PDaItoiUDO),nw do... 

Sunt,  gnnnlkted da... 

Cdlto  (Puerto  Rtoo) do... 

Diy  ood,  L>r|«  Bulk par  quintal. 

Haddook,  Ctife  Breton do. . . 

Herring  lahrae).  No.  1 perbanel. 

Salmon.  Ho.  1 do... 

Butter per  pound. 

Potatoee" perbnehej. 

Eeroeme per  gallon, 

Bvdiiey  oral per  Ion. 

Hlde*,greoD perponid. 

TaUov,  rough do... 

Wool do... 


Nine  of  these  commodities  show  advances,  six  are  quoted  the  same, 
and  nine  have  declined  in  price. 

POET  RBaULA.TI0I(8. 

I  inclose  herewith  a  copy  of  the  "rules  and  regulations"  for  the 
government  of  the  port  of  Halifax.  The  harbor  facilities  of  Halifax 
are  excellent,  and  have  been  improved  during  the  past  year  by  the 
addition  of  two  large  automatic  buoys. 
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Inward.  Ontwirf. 

THHlimidti   seoton 

IB 
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Vessels  of  600  toiia  rdcI  over,  50  cents  for  every  100  tons  additional, 
inward,  and  25  cents  outward.    Winter  ratef,  20  per  cent  higber. 
Oatward  pilotage  of  all  vessels  of  200  tons  and  upwards,  compnlaory. 

TBANSPOHTATION. 

Additional  steamship  commanication  witli  Boston  has  recently  been 
established,  by  the  Dominion  Atlantic  Bailway  Oompauj,  from  the 
port  of  Yarmoath,  Nova  Scotia,  by  the  new  fiteamship  Prince  Edward, 
connecting  with  the  Blue  Kose  Express  from  Halifax,  twice  a  week. 
This  ronte  advertises  trausportation  to  Boston  from  Halifax  auder 
twenty-three  hoars. 

PBEIQDT  BATES. 

There  have  been  no  recent  changes  in  freight  rates  fh>m  this  port 
The  railway  freight  rates  per  100  pounds  for  100  miles  range  from  28 
cents  for  flrst  class  to  7  cents  for  tenth  class;  for  600  miles  the  range 
is  from  46  cents  for  first  ekes  to  16J  cents  for  tenth  class;  and  for  700 
miles,  62  cents  fur  first  class  to  17^  oents  for  tenth  class. 

Steamship  freight  rates,  Halifax  to  Boston,  per  100  ponnds  are:  first 
class,  60  cent«;  second  class,  40  cents;  third  class,  30  cents;  fourth 
class,  25  cents;  fifth  class,  20  cents,  and  sixth  class,  16  cents.  Olassifi- 
catioi)  for  railway  and  steamship  freight  is  the  Canadian  joint  freight 
classification. 

LICENSES. 

The  existing  rates  of  licenses  for  carrying  on  bosiness  in  Halifax  are 
as  follows: 

Each  p«ddler,  hawker  or  petty  chapman 98 

Eaoh  p«ddlei,  hawker  or  petty  ohapniaD,  with  haudcart  or  wheelbarrow 12 

Each  peddler  or  hawker  with  one  home  and  vehicle 20 

Each  additioual  borae  used  by  the  game  liceiuee  under  bis  liceoae 10 

Coal  hawkerH  with  liberty  to  truck  aa  if  they  had  liceuae  therefor,  but  uoly  tu 

eellooal 3. 

Each  porson  aelliug  ice — oue  horse  aud  wagon. 10 

Each  additional  horae 10 

For  retailing  goods,  warts  or  merohutidise  from  any  vessel 25 

For  retailing  gooda,  wares  or  merchandise  frotu  any  opeu  boat,  cauoe  or  any 

oHier  craft 10 

'So  licenses  are  required  by  commercial  travelers,  uur  are  there 
regulations,  except  customs,  in  any  way  interfering  with  their  business. 


The  number  of  steamers  and  vessels  of  this  port  on  the  register  book 
OD  December  31, 1896,  wasSOS,  with  gross  tonnage44,173;  those  jstruck 
off  from  register  doling  the  year  ending  December  31, 1896,  numbered 
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17,  with  tOQuage  of  1,02C;  tliose  added  to  retnster  27,  vith  tonaageof 
1,567. 

Tbe  shipbaildiug  industry  of  Kova  Scotia  has  materially  decliaed 
duriiig  the  piist  iit^beeu  or  twenty  years.  Formerly  it  was  uot  miaBual 
for  forty  or  fifty  vessels  to  be  coustriict«d  iu  one  yeai',  but  only  two 
large  vessels  have  been  built  Id  tbe  proviuce  of  Nova  Scotia  dariog  the 
past  twelve  months. 


I  have  been  unable  t«  obtain  any  very  recent  reports  for  the  Province 
of  Nova  Scotia  couceruing  tbe  production  of  minerals,  bat  below  I 

f've  tbe  latest  returns  of  the  coal  trade  aud  gold  production  which 
have  been  able  to  obtain : 


paced  with  the  liscal  year  1895,  iice  ub  tbllonre; 
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The  prodnotiun  wa»  2,235,472  tons,  oomparuil  nith  2,089,245  tons  ia  1895. 

The  sales  show  an  mcreoau  in  homo  traaaacticma,  althouKh  not  quite  equal  to  tbe 
figures  of  1894.  Tbe  trade  to  New  Bninswick  allows  a  eligbt  increase,  as  is  ilIso  the 
osae  with  Prince  Edw»rd  Island.  The  ezporta  to  Newfoundland,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  remained  atntionnry.  Thesnles  to  Quebec  increaned  about  .'>0,000  tona,  the 
increase  being  from  Cape  Ureton.  The  West  Indian  siiles  Lave  been  reduced,  while 
tJie niporta  to  the  United  IStates  baie  jdotu  thiiu  douliled. 

Tbe  pTOTJQoial  gold  returns  for  tbe  year  ended  September  30,  1896,  show  that 
25.696  oz.  14  dwt  6  groins  of  );old  were  extrai-ted.  This  is  iin  increase  over  the  pre- 
ceding year.  There  iiro  some  returns  not  yet  received  which  would  bring  the  prodno- 
tion  up  to  26,000  ounces. 

AGRICULTURAL  AND  ANTHAL   PEODUCTS. 

In  agriculture,  my  information  is  equally  tiirdy,  and  the  tables  quoted 
below  are  two  years  behind  what  should  be  available  at  tbia  tiuie;  but 
they  are  tbe  most  receut  that  have  been  published  by  the  provincial 
government. : 

Total  value  of  animus  and  tbeir  products  exported  from  Nova  Si-otia  for  tbe  year 
ending  Juno  30,  ItJ95,  as  per  the  Dominion  trad<'  tetiiniH  for  tbat  liscal  ;ear,  <430,80t. 

The  priocipnl  countries  to  which  exporbt  were  made  are  as  follows : 

Great  Britain $203,149 

British  West  Indies 24,856 

Newfoundland 100,121 

Norway  and  Swedun 41, 710 

United  SUtea 36,000 

Of  agricultural  products  the  tubii  value  of  exports  for  the  HAtne  period  was 
91,110,123.    Principal  countries  are  iis  follows: 

Great  Britain «610,680 

Brilisb  West  Indies 71,803 

Newfoundland 93,166 

United  ^Utes 89,183 

Bpaniah  West  Indies 160,091 
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Honea $14,360    CiuiDed mente •20,S5S 

Cat»l« 189,116     Apples 635,161 

Sntter 72,588     Berries 40,739 

ChMae 16,B08     Data 46,660 

Pork 11,453    Potttoea 260,296 

John  U.  Fostbb, 


Halifax,  October  15, 1897. 


OonsulOeneral. 


[AppTovsd  by  BoveniDT-Generml  In  Counoll,  Oclabsi  U.  ISM.] 

Rule  I.  It  sball  be  the  dntj  of  the  harbor  master  of  the  said  port  in  pereoD,  at  inch 
times  and  on  anoh  oucoBioiui  bh  he  Hhiill  think  it  necsBsary,  to  eo  on  board  every  ship 
or  ve«8e)  which  shall  arrive  within  the  port  of  Halifax,  to  see  Uiat  she  is  moored  only 
in  sneh  a  manner  or  position  oa  shall  be  assigned  to  hei  l>y  the  following  regulations : 

RVLM  II.  In  cose  of  any  dispute  arising  between  masters,  owners,  or  other  persons 
engaged  in  hauling  ships  or  vessels  in  or  oat  of  any  of  the  docks  or  wharves,  it  shall 
bu  the  iluty  of  the  nartior  muster,  if  called  apon,  to  give  such  directions  in  respect  to 
thu  same  as  he  muy  think  fit,  and  aU  masters,  pilotn,  and  other  persons  havins  the 
charge  or  command  of  any  ships  or  vessels  shall  comply  with  the  directions  of  the 
said  uaTbor  master  in  these  respects,  under  a  penally  of  fifty  dollars  for  each  and 
every  neglect  or  refusal  to  do  so. 

Bulb  III.  If  any  ship  or  vessel  arriving  and  anchoring,  or  belngmoored  or  fastened 
to  any  wharf  or  vessel  in  the  said  harbor,  shall  be  so  moored  orplaced  as  to  be  unsafe 
sod  dangerous  to  any  other  ship  or  vessel  previously  lying  at  anchor  in  the  said  har- 
bor, or  moored  or  fastened  as  afoiesaid,  the  said  harbor  master  is  hereby  anthor' 
ized  and  required  to  forthwith  order  and  direct  the  sitnation  of  such  ship  or  vessel  so 
arriving  and  anchored,  moored,  or  fostened  as  aforesaid,  to  lie  altered  in  snch  a  man- 
ner as  to  prevent  such  insecurity  and  danger;  and  the  master,  pilot,  o~  ~" —     


B  the-  duty  of  the  harbor  master  to  see  that  a  track  be  kept 
1._. .1. .  _-. J  t-..-^ -L    __  .1  .L,. ^  of  two 

e  for  the 


Boyal  Mail  and  other 

KuLB  V.  If  any  ship  or  vessel  is  moored  or  anchored  in  the  stream  in  snch  a  posi- 
tion as  to  ol>stmot  or  prevent  the  docking  or  nndookiug  of  any  other  ship  or  vessel, 
or  in  any  way  impeding  the  navigation  of  the  harbor,  the  harbor  master  is  hereby 
anthorized  and  required  to  forthwitli  order  and  direct  the  removal  of  snch  ship  or 
vessel  BO  moored  or  anchored  as  aforesaid,  and  the  master,  pilot,  oi  other  person  hav- 
ing charge  of  snch  ship  or  veesel  shall  comply  with  the  orders  and  directions  of  the 
harbor  master  in  this  respect,  under  a  penalty  of  6ft;  dollars  for  each  and  every 
offence. 

Bulk  VI.  No  steamer  entering  or  leavins  Halifax  Harbor  (those  of  Her  M^esty 
and  the  Oovernment  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  excepted)  shall,  while  innide  of 
George's  Island,  proceed  at  more  than  half  her  usual  speed,  under  a  penalty  of  one 
hundred  dollars,  to  be  paid  by  the  owner,  n^aster,  or  agent  of  Ibe  veaael  violating 

Bulk  VII.  Whenever  it  shall  happen  that  a  ship  or  vessel  is  shortof  hands,  so  that 
•he  cannot  be  moved  when  ordered  under  the  provisions  of  this  by-law,  it  shall  and 
may  be  lawful  Ibr  the  harbor  master  to  employ  a  suffleient  number  of  hands  to  effect 
such  removal  and  to  remove  or  assist  in  removing  snch  vessel  as  reqnlred  or  may  be 
necasoary,  and  that  at  the  expense  of  such  vessel. 

RviM  VIII.  The  harbor  master  shall  have  power  to  order  the  removal  of  any  scow, 
boat,  01  other  vessel,  loaded  or  nnloaded,  or  anything  calculated  to  interfere  with 
the  mooring  or  moving  of  vessels  from  any  part  of  the  harbor  to  any  other  part 
thereof:  anatbe  owner  orperson  in  charge  at  such  scow,  boat,  vessel,  orotherobstmc- 
tion.  failing  to  make  snch  removal  in  one  hour  after  having  been  notified  so  to  do  by 
the  harbor  master,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  a  sum  not  exoeediog  twenty-five  dollan;  and 
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after  one  boar  Hball  have  elkpsed  the  horlior  msstei  Bhall  hare  power  to  remove  the 
game,  aud  that  at  the  aipeuse  of  tbe  owner  or  persoa  in  charge  thereof. 

RuLK  IX.  It  Hball  be  the  duty  of  the  bailior  master  to  eee  that  the  dooka,  watra 
privileges,  and  landing  ulaoea  belon  King  to,  owned  by,  or  known  as  the  "water  prop- 
erty oftbe  city  of  Halifax,"  and  A'ontiug  on  the  harbour,  be  kept  open  and  free  f^m 
all  obstructions.  Any  por»oa  or  persona  failing  to  comply  with  the  orders  and  dtreo- 
tioiis  of  the  hurbor  master  in  this  respect  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  twenty 
dollars. 

Rule  X.  All  ships  or  vessels  loading  or  discharging  In  the  stream,  ooal,  bAllast,  aod 
such  like  materials,  shall  have  a  sufiloient  piece  of  canvas  or  tarpaulin  so  placed  as 
to  prevent  any  portion  thereof  from  falling  into  the  harbor,  under  penalty  of  fifty 
dollars  for  each  and  every  oB'euce,  to  be  paid  by  the  owner,  master,  or  person  in 
charge  of  snch  ship  or  vessel. 

Rule  XI.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  master  or  other  persons  in  charge  of  ships  oi 
vessels  lying  at  the  wharves,  with  their  main^  jib,  or  spanker  booms  projecting  beyond 
the  ends  of  the  wharves,  to  have  the  same  rigged  in. 

Rule  XII.  Whenever  the  harbor  master  sb^l  find  ships  or  vessels  at  the  wharves 
or  in  the  stream  with  jib,  main,  or  spanker  booms  rigged  ont,  or  yards  braced  so  as  to 
incommode  other  vessels,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  harbor  master  to  direct  inch 
booms  to  be  rigged  in  and  such  yards  to  be  braced  by  or  cock-billed ;  and  the  mas- 
ters, pilots,  or  other  persons  In  charge  of  such  ships  or  vessels  shall  oomnlv  with  the 
directions  of  the  harbor  master  in  tois  respect,  under  a  penalty  uf  fifty  dollars. 

KuLB  XIII.  No  vessel  shall  be  left  without  some  person  to  take  care  of  her,  by 
night  and  by  day,  whan  anchored  iu  the  stream. 

RuLB  XIV.  Xu  vessels  lying  at  anchor  in  the  harbor  shall  keep  a  clear  and  bright 


ligh 
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Rule  XVI.  No  boat  or  vessel  which  may  come  into  any  of  the  slips,  or  to  any  pier 
or  wharf  in  the  said  city,  laden  or  partly  laden  with  hay  or  straw,  shall  have  any 
dre  on  board  the  same,  nuder  the  penalty  of  fifty  dollars,  to  be  paid  by  the  owner, 
master,  or  other  person  having  charge  of  snob  boat  or  vessel. 

R(,'LB  XVII.  No  ballast,  stone,  gravel,  earth,  or  rubbish  of  any  kind  shall  be  unla- 
den, cast  or  emptied  out  of,  or  thrown  overboard,  fhim  any  ship  or  vessel  whatever 
in  the  harbor  of  Halifax,  or  at  the  entrance  thereof  (except  in  places  set  apart  for 
tbat  purpose  by  the  harbor  master),  nnder  a  penalty  of  one  hundred  dollars. 

Rl'le  XVIII.  No  ballast,  stone,  gravel,  earth,  or  rubbish  of  any  kind  shall  be  unla- 
den, discharged,  deposited,  thrown,  or  laid  either  f^om  any  vessel,  boat,  scow,  or 
other  such  craft,  or  in  any  other  such  manner,  or  by  any  person  from  any  part  of  the 
beach  or  shore  of  the  city,  into  any  part  of  the  harbor,  or  upon  tbe  beach  and  shore 
thereof,  either  below  low-water  mark,  or  between  high  aud  low-water  mark,  under 
the  penalty  of  fifty  dollars  for  each  and  every  offence,  to  be  paid  by  tbe  owner,  mas- 
ter, or  other  person  having  charge  of  any  vessel,  boat,  scow,  or  other  such  craft  from 
which  sncb  matter  as  aforesaid  shall  have  been  discharged,  or  by  any  other  person 
or  persons  violatiuf;  tbe  law. 

Bulb  XIX.  No  cast-off  wharf  logs,  saw  logs,  log  ends,  refnse  timber,  or  rubbish 
of  a  like  nature  shall  be  thrown  into  the  water  or  allowed  to  go  adrift  into  the  har- 
bor of  Halifax,  under  a  penalty  of  twenty  dollars  for  each  and  every  offence,  to  be 
paid  by  the  person  or  persons  violating  this  law. 

KuLB  XX.  No  explosive  material,  such  as  nitroglyoerine,  or  compounds  of  tbe 
same,  gun  cotton,  or  petroleum,  shall  be  landed  in  the  city  of  Halifax  (except  In 
Buob  quantities  as  shall  be  stated  iu  writing  by  the  harbor  master),  under  a  penalty 
of  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  and  every  offence,  to  be  paid  by  tbe  owners,  master, 
or  person  having  charge  of  tbe  ship  or  vessel  from  which  explosive  material  baa  been 
landed. 

Role  XXI.  If  any  ship  or  vessel  arriving  or  coming  Into  the  harbor  of  Halifax 
(those  belonging  to  or  employed  by  Her  Majesty  and  the  Oovemment  of  tbe  Domin- 
ion of  Canada  excepted)  shall  have  on  board  any  gunpowder  or  other  explosive 
material  as  above  mentioned,  exceeding  tbe  quantitv  of  twenty-five  pounds,  such 

SDpowder  or  other  explosive  material  shall  be  unladen  and  discharged  f^om  snch 
ip  or  vessel  within  forty -eight  hours  after  her  arrival,  and  before  snch  ship  or  ves- 
sel shall  be  brought  alongaidtt  of  any  pier  or  wharf  iu  the  said  city,  under  the  pen- 
alty of  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  and  every  offi'Uc*,  to  be  paid  by  the  owner  or 
owners  of  such  ship  or  vessel,  or  by  the  master  or  person  having  charge  or  command  ' 
thereof;  and  tbat  whenever  any  gunpowder  or  other  explosive  materia  Is  discharged 
tiom  any  ship  or  vessel  in  tbe  said  harbor,  the  same  shall  be  couveyed  by  water  In  a 
boat  or  boats  to  some  saf^  and  secure  place  for  the  deposit  of  gunpowder  or  explo- 
sives ontside  the  limits  of  the  said  city,  during  which  conveyance  such  gunpowder 
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or  antloaiTM  ahall  be  oovered  with  &  tarpaalin  or  other  bbchm  covering,  under  k 
penal^  of  flft;  dolUra  for  eoah  Mid  ever;  offenoe,  tobepoidby  theowuerorownen 
of  BacE  gDDpowder  or  other  BEplaaive  mBterial,  or  the  penon  haTing  chuge  or  diiso- 
tioQ  of  such  ooaveyMice. 

RULIt  XXII.  No  gaupowder  or  other  ezploaive  material  Bholl  be  Utken  or  reoeived 
on  board  an;  ship  ot  Tuuel  (thoM  iwlonglng  to  or  employed  hv  Her  Majesty  and  the 
Oovemmeot  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  ezoepted)  while  BUch  ship  or  Tewel  shall 
be  and  remain  at  any  pier  or  wharf  in  said  city,  nor  antii.  sach  ship  or  vessel  shall 
be  cleared  at  tlie  cnstam-hoaHe  and  readv  for  sea,  except  with  the  knowledge  and 
sanclion  of  the  baiboi  maater,  in  which  case  as  soon  a«  the  gunpowder  or  other 
explosive  material  is  on  board,  the  veseel  shall  be  remoTed  Jo  the  stream  (wind  and 
'weather  perm llting),  nnder  the  penalty  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  and  everv 
offenoe,  to  be  paid  by  the  owner  or  owners  of  any  snch  ship  or  vessel  into  which  luoh 
gonpowder  or  other  explosive  material  ma;^  he  so  received  contrary  to  the  true  intent 
and  meaning  hereof,  or  by  any  person  having  charge  or  command  of  snoh  ship  or 

RuLB  XXIII.  Any  peraon  or  persons  intending  to  ship  gunpowder  or  other  explo- 
sive material  on  boa^  of  any  sniji  or  vessel  lying  at  any  wharf  or  pier  in  said  har- 
bor, most  receive  the  consent  of  the  liarbor  niaster  before  bringing  the  aald  gnn- 
powdei  or  other  explosive  material  to  any  wharf  or  pier  fur  sach  shipment;  anH  any 
person  or  persons  shipping  or  attempting  to  ship  tne  same  wlthont  the  consent  of 
the  harbor  master  shall  be  liable  tu  a  penalty  of  tifty  dolUra,  to  he  paid  by  the 
owner  or  owners  of  said  gunpowder  or  other  explosive  material,  or  by  the  person 
having  charge  of  the  conveyance  thereof. 

RUI.B  XXiV.  Any  person  or  persons  who  shall  or  may  binder,  oppose,  molest,  or 
obstruct  the  harbor  master  in  the  disoharge  of  Ids  duty  shall,  on  oonvtotion,  pay  a 
penalty  of  fifty  dollars  for  eiich  and  every  offenoe. 

RUIX  XXV.  The  penalty  fur  violation  of,  or  not  oonforming  to  the  provisions  of 
the  law,  and  for  disobeying  the  lawful  orders  or  direotions  of  the  harbor  master  in 
respect  to  any  provision  for  which  no  penalty  is  hereinbefore  prescribed,  shall  be 
fifty  dollars,  to  be  imposed  upon  the  owner  or  person  in  olwlge  of  the  aUp  or  veasel 
not  oonforming  to  the  partionlai  requirements. 


aUFFLEUeifTAST  REPORT, 

As  anpplemeotaiy  to  my  report  upon  trade  aud  commerce,  dated 
October  15, 1897, 1  beg  to  submit  the  following  informatiou  relative  t« 
the  imports  at  tbe  port  of  Halifax  for  the  three  months  ending  Sep- 
tember 30, 1897 : 
From  United  Slates: 

Dntiable  goods $161,736 

Free  goods 97,384 

Total 259.120 

IVom  Great  Britain : 

DutUblogoods 266,859 

Free  goods 2H,545 

Total 511,438 


From  all  other  countries: 

Dntiable  goods ."- 233,550 

Fieogoo<fa 204,154 

Total 438,00* 

Total  imports 1,208,562 

Comparing  the  above  with  tbe  same  three  months  of  1896,  I  find 
imports  from  United  States  for  1896— dati-ihle  goods,  t200,882;  free 
goods,  $99,653;  total,  {309,635,  showing  a  decreased  importation  in 
1897  ftom  the  United  States  of  13^  per  cent    Imports  from  Great 
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Britain  in  18d6— dutiable  goods,  $305,652;  iree  goods,  $113,447;  tot^ 
4419,099,  showing  an  increased  importation  in  1897  from  Great  Britain 
of  22  per  cent.  Imports  from  all  otlier  oountrieB,  dutiable  and  free 
goods,  tS54,330,  showing  decreased  imporation  from  all  other  couutrieft 
in  1897  of  48.7  per  cent.  Total  imporrs  for  period  in  1896,  $1,574,003, 
showing  a  decreased  total  importation  in  1897  of  23  per  cent. 

Imports  from  Great  Britain  are  the  only  ones  showing  an  increase, 
bat  as  this  increase  is  entirely  of  free  goods,  and  the  datiable  goods 
imported  from  Great  Britain  have  declined  in  amount  nearly  16  per 
cent,  the  "reciprocal  tariff"  does  not  appear  to  have  caused  this 
increased  importation.  The  exports  from  the  port  of  Halifax  for  the 
three  months  ending  September  30,  of  the  years  1897  and  1896  to  all 
countries  coDsisted  of— 
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An  increase  in  exports,  for  the  period  mentioned,  of  over  17  per  cent 
in  1897. 

Japan  and  Holland  have  recently  been  admitted  to  the  tariff  privi- 
leges provided  by  the  "reciprocal  tariff"  mentioned  in  my  principal 
report.  These  nations  should,  therefore,  be  added  to  the  list  previously 
given. 

JoHK  G.  Foster, 

OoHsul-General, 
HAI.IPAX,  November  15,  1897. 


WINDSOR. 

In  accordance  with  instructions  under  dateof  August  10, 1897, 1  have 
prepared  a  report  on  the  trade  and  industries  of  tiii'  consular  district 
for  the  year  1896  and  a  part  of  1897. 

The  town  of  Windsor,  the  county  seat  of  Hauta  County,  is  situated 
on  the  Avon  Eiver,  about  9  miles  from  the  Basin  of  Uinas,  near  its 
junction  with  a  smaller  river,  the  St.  Croix,  and  in  the  center  of  a  rich 
agricultural  country.  Population  of  the  town  about  3,000,  and  of  the 
township,  3,600.  The  latest  valuation  of  property  and  income  for  tax- 
ation purposes  was  as  follows; 

R«aleBt»to »805,«)0 

PerHonol  prupertf 339,367 

luoome 266,  .'iGS 

Total 1,411,338 

Bate  of  taxation,  1  per  cent. 

DKiitzed.^GoOglC 
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The  trade  of  Windsor,  inolading  KAmpt  and  two  other  small  oat- 
posts,  vas  06  follows  in  the  periods  desigoated,  viz: 

Import*  ami  tc^forl*  of  ftineipal  orHoIei. 
IMPORTS. 


Article*. 

IBM. 

Flnt  faair 
oflBK. 

BOO 

Hg 

».Mg 

1»,2W 

'•W.238 

*3S.TH 

ts 

2B3,S!3 

119,93* 

s*t«r,  or  g]rp«< 


in  Um  books  of  tti«  M 


■nlate,  Isdodlng  ebugM 


Excess  Of  exports  over  imports,  tI33.30S  in  1896;  $76,237  in  first 
hair  of  1897.  Registered  tonnage,  Jauaary  1, 1806, 184  vessels,  aggre- 
gating 130,708  tons;  January  1,  1897, 172  vessels,  aggregating  115,750 
tons;  decrease,  12  vessels,  aggregating  15,048  tons. 

Only  three  vessels,  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  300,  were  bailt  and 
registered  during  the  last  two  years.  Of  the  registered  shipping,  nine 
vessels,  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  5,173,  are  engaged  in  carrying 
gypsnm  (plaster  of  paris)  to  ports  in  the  United  States,  chiefly  to  New 
York,  except  during  the  winter  season,  when  navigation  is  closed.  Of 
the  28,055  tons  of  gypsnm  exported  to  the  United  States  in  the  quarter 
ended  June  30, 1897  (none  was  exported  in  the  preceding  quarter),  only 
3,'J45  tons  were  carried  in  American  vessels ;  and  of  35,575  tons  exiK>rted 
in  the  September  quarter,  only  5,340  tons  were  shipped  in  American 
vessels. 

The  most  important  industry  of  "Windsor  is  the  quanTing  and  the 
shipment  of  gypsum  in  its  crude  state  (usually  called  "lump  plaster") 
to  the  United  States.  The  duty  of  50  cents  per  ton  impost  on  crude 
gypsnm  by  the  United  States  tariff  of  July  24, 1897,  has  not  lessened 
die  demand  in  New  York  and  other  ports. 

raDUSTRtBS. 

The  principal  manufactories  in  the  town  of  Windsor  are  as  follows: 
One  cotton  mill,  employing  about  160  hands,  making  goods  for  the 
Chinese  market  to  the  value  of  over  $T5,0U0  annually;  one  furniture 
factory,  employing  more  than  70  hands,  whose  annual  sales  exceed 
950,000;  one  foundry  and  machine  shop,  employing  about  50  men, 
making  stoves,  ranges,  and  various  kinds  of  machinery,  including  stamp 
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mills  for  crushing  gold  ore,  of  the  annnal  valoe  of  aboot  850,000;  one 
mill  making  fertilizers,  the  value  of  the  annual  output  ranging  between 
$30,000  and  $35,000.  There  are  two  planing  mills — one  making  doors, 
windowframes  and  8asheB,etc.,  andoaemakingpictarefttinies.  Another 
produces  calcined  plaater;  there  is  also  a  creamery,  prodncing  excellent 
batter  and  cheese. 

Agricnttural  implements  and  machinery,  as  well  as  other  machinery, 
are  chiefly  obtained  from  the  Province  of  Ontario,  but  would  be  pro- 
cured IVom  the  United  Stat«B  to  a  large  extent  were  it  not  for  the  duty 
imposed  thereon  by  the  Canadian  tariff. 

C0BNWALLI8  AOBNCT. 

The  agency  at  Oornwallis  includes  not  only  that  township,  bnt  the 
entire  county  of  Kings.  It  is  chiefly  an  agricnltnral  and  fruit-producing 
county,  the  mannfactures  consisting  of  lumber  (sawed),  which  is  es)>orted 
partly  to  the  United  States  and  partly  to  Cuba,  The  duty  of  $2  per 
thousand  feet  under  the  tariff  act  of  July  24, 18d7,  will  diminish  the 
export  to  the  United  States  from  a]l  parts  of  this  consular  district. 
Firewood  has  been  exported  to  the  United  States  in  considerable  quan- 
tities ftom  Kings  Connty,  as  well  as  from  the  coanty  of  Cumberland. 
Kings  Connty  and  other  counties  in  the  Annapolis  Valley  produce  frnit, 
especially  apples,  to  a  large  extent,  which  are  chiefly  exported  to  Creat 
Britain.  The  crop  of  apples  was  very  large  in  1896,  bat  was  compara- 
tively small  in  1897.  Dairy  products  and  eggs  were  largely  exported 
from  Kings  County  to  the  United  8tat«sbefore  the  higher  rates  of  duty 
were  imposed  in  1897.  The  cheeae  and  butter  produced  by  the  cream- 
eries in  Kings  County  are  of  a  superior  quality. 

KBMPT  AGENCY. 

Kempt  is  a  township  in  Hants  County,  the  imports  and  exports  being 
inclnded  in  those  of  Windsor.  The  quarrying  and  shipment  of  gypenm, 
the  sawing  of  lumber,  the  preparing  of  firewood,  of  laths,  and  of  tim- 
ber for  piles,  for  export  to  the  United  States,  are  the  chief  industries. 
Manganese  ore  of  snperior  quality  is  mined  in  and  shipped  from  Walton, 
an  adjoining  township. 

The  other  two  consular  agencies  in  the  Windsor  consular  district  are 
known  as  Parrsboro  and  Port  Joggins,  both  in  Cumberland  Coanty, 
the  nearest  point  being  about  30  miles  from  Windsor.  Parrsboro  is 
situated  on  the  Basin  of  Minas,  and  Port  Joggins  on  or  near  bo  the 
Bay  of  Fundy. 

POST  JOGOINS  AGENCY. 

The  total  exports  to  the  United  States  in  the  year  1896  from  the  Port 
Joggins  district  were  aa  follows: 

Lumber,  sawed $81,311 

Timber  for  piling 29,063 

LathB 17,<39 

Otber  manufactnreH  of  wood 2,280 

139,993 

Orindstonee 11,397 

Otber  article! 5,056 

ToUl 146.  M« 

The  lumber  shipped  to  other  countries  than  the  United  States  during 
the  year  1896  was  about  17,600,000  saperflcial  feet.    During  the  half 
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year  ended  Jnne  30, 1897,  the  lamber  (sprnce  and  bard  wood),  spmoe 
deals,  soautlinj;,  etc.,  sawed,  amonnted  to  about  19,000,000  feet,  a  large 
part  of  which  has  been  shipped  to  Europe,  but  very  little  to  the  United 
Btatee.    Aboat  4,000,000  laths  were  produced  in  the  same  half  year, 

Ju  the  maBofacture  of  grindstoneB  by  the  Atlantic  8tone  Gompftny, 
about  00  men  and  steam  power  are  employed.  Nearly  all  the  output 
in  1896  was  exported  to  the  United  States.  They  expect  to  mana- 
factnre  nearly  i!,000  tons  this  season.  The  coal  shipped  from  the  Jng- 
gina  mines  was  46,311  tons  in  the  year  1896,  and  in  the  half  year  of 
1897,  37,126  tons.  At  present,  the  company  employs  96  skilled  work- 
men and  61  laborers  for  about  two  hundred  and  fifteen  days  iu  each 
year. 

The  town  of  Amherst,  in  the  Port  Jogfpns  distriot,  cont^ios  several 
important  manntkctnriug  establishnients. 

The  Bhodes  &  Carry  Company  are  very  large  manafocturers  and 
builders,  employing  abont  200  meu,  making  railway  care,  car  wheels, 
Btreet  cars,  forgings,  and  castings,  also  doors,  sashes,  etc,  their  busi- 
ness amounting  to  abont  t480,000  annually.  The  Bobh  Engineering 
Company  mannfacCures  rotary  sawmills  of  superior  make,  also  boilers 
and  mill  gear  of  all  kinds.  They  employ  about  100  men.  Christie 
Bros.  &  Co.  employ  about  30  persons  and  manufacture  cofiQns,  cas- 
kete,  trunks,  etc.,  using  steam  power  to  drive  their  machinery.  The 
Amherst  Boot  and  Shoe  Manufacturing  Company  employs  from  180  to 
200  hands,  paying  about  $1,350  in  wages  weekly.  The  value  of  their 
annual  output  reaches  $445,000. 

PABBHBOBO  AQENOY. 

From  the  Parrsboro  district  the  value  of  the  exports  to  the  United 
States  during  the  year  1896  was  as  follows: 

Coal,  bi tarn  Inons 817,176 

Timber  for  pilea 17,619 

I^aths 16,814 

LnmlMr 14,036 

SMBtling 9,M0 

Firewood 3,341 

Tripoli  and  foMil  flonr .•.,      5,902 

Other  Brtioles 472 

Tot»Hnl896 .'. 84,689 

Total  exports  to  the  United  autoa  in  the  fintt  half  of  1897 30,356 

Imporit  of  dutiable  goodt  inlo  Pambwo,  Kova  Seotia,  during  Ike  j/tar  1S96. 
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Import*  of  free  goodi  during  tht  ytar. 

FnuntheUBltadBlstH: 

Anlnuila  >Dd  their  prodnota tl.lSO 

FoTHt  prod  acta t.9K 

UlesellHieoiia 770 

ll.7» 
From  Gnat  Britain :  MunfWtnRa 2,638 

Tot»l e,«i» 


£xporfi  during  tha  gear  ended  June  3t 


To Qreat  Britain :  DmIi.  lambar,  and  other  menoOMtang  of  wood... 
TotbeTlDlKidSUtea: 

Lnnber  uid  oUier  mannrictnna  of  wood 


Total «0«.l»> 

Edward  Young,  Conswl. 


"WiNDBOB,  Oetober  15, 1897. 


SUPPLEMENTJRY  REPORT. 

Since  writiog  tlie  foregoing,  the  town  of  Windsor  ban  been  alinoBt 
wholly  destroyed  by  fire  whicn  broke  out  early  in  the  morning  of  the 
17tb  instant.  Every  business  establishment,  every  store,  every  bank, 
every  pnblic  office,  iu<rluding  post  office<aud  cnstom-hoase,  and  the  oon- 
BuJar  office  was  destroyed,  as  was  also  every  inanufactaring  establish- 
ment mentioned  in  this  report  except  the  cotton  mill  and  the  mill  making 
fertilizers,  both  of  which  were  at  some  distance.  Of  the  3,000  inhabi- 
tants, about  2,500  were  rendered  homeless.  The  lowest  estimate  of  the 
value  of  property  destroyed  by  the  fire  is  $1 ,200,000,  of  which  abont  50 
per  cent,  or  an  aggregate  of  $622,000,  was  covered  by  insurance.  Two 
American  vessels,  one  partly  loaded  and  the  other  waiting  for  a  load 
of  gypsnm,  were  lying  at  wharves  distant  froni  the  bnnit  district,  and 
escaped  injnry,  but  little  was  saved  from  the  United  States  consular 
office. 

In  the* rebuilding  of  places  of  business,  dwelling  and  other  houses, 
factories,  charches,  etc.,  but  few  articles  will  be  imported  from  the 
United  States,  as  tbe-Gaiiadiao  tariff  virtually  exclndes  ilieir  importa- 
tion. Kearly  all  manufactured  articles  produced  in  the  United  States 
and  required  here  can  be  obtained  from  the  Province  of  Ontario  on 
favorable  terms,  of  course  without  duty. 

Edwakd  Touko,  OotwmL 

WiSDSOE,  October  31, 1897. 


QITEKEC. 

COATICOOK.- 

SITUATION  AWD  .BAILWATS. 

The  Goaticook  eonsnlate  and  agencies  include  an  area  of  territory, 
about  75  miles  in  length,  and,  on  an  average,  25  miles  in  width,  con-  . 
tigQons  to  the  boundary  between  the  Province  of  Qnebec,  JSTew  Hamp- 

*Id  reajMi^sp  ^  pircnlar  of  Aagiist  10,  1897. 
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shire,  aod  the  eastern  half  of  Yennont.  The  principal  collection  districts 
are  Coaticook  and  Stanataad.  There  is  a  collector's  port  at  Potton, 
bnt  the  business  is  so  slight  that  it  is  not  inclnded  in  this  report.  The 
transportation  facilities,  which  are  by  rail  only,  can  be  best  understood 
by  a  brief  description  of  the  location  of  the  consulate  and  the  agencies. 

Coaticook  is  sitaated  on  that  portion  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Bailway 
constituting  the  main  line  between  Montreal,  Canada,  and  Portland, 
Me.,  and  is  abont  lU  miles  distant  from  the  Vermont  boundary.  The 
railway  traverses  the  central  ]>ortiou  of  this  district,  which  extends 
almost  due  north  and  south,  and  covers  a  distance  of  about  26  miles  in 
length.  Large  shipments  of  steamship  freight  from  the  Western  States 
and  the  Dominion,  destined  for  European  ports,  are  carried  to  Portland 
over  this  line  during  the  season  when  navigation  is  closed. 

The  Stanstead  agency  is  at'the  terminus  of  a  branch  of  the  Pas- 
snmpsic  Division  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railway,  abont  3  miles 
from  the  main  line  at  Stanstead  Junction.  It  is  opposite  the  United 
States  customs  port  of  Derby  Line,  Vt. 

The  Lineboro  agency  is  located  at  Stanst«ad  Junction,  Quebec — 
adjacent  to  the  Vermont  boundary — on  the  main  line  of  the  Pas- 
snmpssic  Division  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railway,  and  distant  6 
miles  from  the  United  States  customs  port  of  (Newport,  Vt.  This  rail- 
way cuts  through  the  western  portion  of  the  district  tor  a  distance  of 
about  26  miles,  extending  southwesterly  from  Sherbrooke,  Quebec,  to 
White  River  Junction,  Vt.,  following  up  the  Massawippi  River,  and 
skirting  the  eastern  shore  of  the  beautiful  and  picturesque  Massawippi 
Lake  its  entire  length,  forming  the  link  between  that  lake  and  Lake 
Memphretnagog.  This  railway  line  enables  shippers  ftom  this  province 
to  reach  all  the  leading  New  England  points  and  New  York. 

The  Potton  agency  is  situated  at  Mansonville,  Quebec,  on  the  pro- 
vincial line,  directly  opposite  the  customs  port  of  North  Troy,  Vt,  on 
the  branch  of  tbe  Canadian  Pacific  Bailway  between  Montreal  and 
Newport,  Vt  This  railway  crosses  the  boundary  near  Richford,  Vt, 
and  mns  east  for  a  distance  of  about  6  miles  on  the  Vermont  side  of 
the  line,  when  it  again  crosses  the  boundary  into  Canada  and  con- 
tinues east  along  the  boundary  on  the  Canadian  side  for  a  distance  of 
10  miles  to  Mansonville,  at  which  point  it  again  crosses  the  boundary 
into  Vermont,  following  a  southeasterly  course  to  Newport,  Vt.  It 
cuts  through  the  extreme  southwestern  portiou  of  the  district,  and  has 
very  slight  contributions  in  the  way  of  trade  from  this  section, 

The  Hereford  agency  is  at  the  boundary,  directly  opposite  the  United 
States  customs  port  of  Canaan,  Vt,  on  the  Quebec  Division  of  the 
Maine  Central  Bailway,  extending  from  Dudswell  Junction,  Quebec, 
to  Lancaster,  N.  H.,  a  distance  of  about  100  miles.  For  about  30  mllea 
it  traverses  this  district  in  a  northwesterly  direction  from  Hereford. 
Large  quantities  of  logs  are  shipped  at  this  point  to  the  Connecticut 
Biver,  and  from  there  floated  to  the  mills.  As  this  business  is  all 
accounted  for  in  the  Oookshire  collector's  district,  no  statistics  in  rela- 
tion to  same  will  appear  in  this  report  No  additional  lineB  of  railway 
are  being  project^. 

IHPOBl'B   AND   EXP0BT8, 

Practically  all  of  tbe  foreign  trade  of  this  district  is  with  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain.  The  statistics  for  the  imports  and  exports 
embraced  in  this  report  are  compiled  from  the  official  records  at  the 
principal  customs  ports— Staustead  aud  Coaticook — through  the  conr- 
teey  of  the  officers  at  the  respective  ports.  The  imports  and  exports 
c  B — VOL  1 28 
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are  given  for  eacli  port  respectively,  and  are  also  shown  in  flODsoIidated) 
form  covering  tbiR  consular  district. 

The  increase  in  importations  from  Greitt  Britain  for  1897  amouutedi 
to  (8,026,  chiefly  iu  drags  and  chemicals  and  mannfactorea. 

The  iucreaee  in  importations  fi-oiii  the  United  States  for  1897 
amounted  to  tl0,816.  Manufactnred  goods  in  189«  »monnt«d  to  $87,723- 
and  iu  1897  to  only  $67,360.  Cotton  wool  (and  a  few  manafactnreii  of 
same)  amounted  ih  1396  to  $29,566  and  in  1897  to  $43,222. 

The  increase  iu  exports  to  the  United  States  in  1897  amounted  to 
$141,^54,  consisting  principally 'of  wood  and'  inanafactare*  of  same. 

The  increase  in  exports  to  Great  BHtain  Ah-  1897  amoanted  to 
$406,539.  About  one-fonrth  of  the  increase  consisted  of  cheese,  one- 
fifth  was  cattle  aud  lioi'ses — largely  cattle — and  the  remaining  portion 
was  principally  grain  in  bulk.  The  reason  given  for  (he  large  increase 
in  grain  exports  is  that  in  189C  similar  grain  shipmefits  were  bandied 
by  American  railways,  and  cleared  at  other  ports. 

Jmpor(«  from  the  Uniird  Stalet  and  Great  Britain  into  the  ntntitlar  dietritfqf  Comlineok^ 

Canada. 

f  Ktdih  official  recordnftt  thA  principal  cnolmaH  pnrtn-'Caatlcook  and  Stanalnxl.)' 

ill  niontha  eoilliie     I     Six  month*  eBdtnc 
JuDcMl,  ISM.  Jane  30,  IHBT. 
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Below  18  given  a  statement  of  wages  existing  at  some  of  the  prin- 
cipnl  corporations  and  industrial  establishments. 
In  <M>mparing  same  with  wages  of  American  labor,  a  proper  allow- 
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ance  anonld  be  made  for  tbe  Oilference  in  cost  of  living.  For  iastanue, 
tenemeutn  for  employees  in  the  cotton  factories  can  be  obtained  at 
from  $i  to  t5  per  month,  that  would  cost  doable  such  rental  in  a  town 
similarly  aitnated  in  the  United  States.  Other  items  of  living  are  in  a 
large  measure  correspondingly  low.  L^bor  is  undoubtedly  higher 
here  than  farther  iu  the  interior,  owing  to  the  fact  that  this  district 
lies  along  the  frontier,  so  that,  everything  considered,  it  is  fairly  paid. 
The  greatest  obstacle  to  the  employment  of  labor  in  this  vicinity  is 
lack  of  work,  and  there  is,  consequeatly,  a  constant  emigration,  prin- 
cipally to  tbe  United  States. 

Wa^e*  and  talari«$  in  Coaticook. 
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EXTENSION  OP  SALE  OF  UNITED   STATES  GOODS. 

The  extension  of  tlie  sale  of  American  goods  is  too  large  a  subject 
to  more  than  briefly  refer  to  at  tliis  time,  altlioagli  its  importance  to 
botli  countries  can  not  l>e  overestimated. 

Tliis  entire  district  is  distinctly  agriciilturat,  and  trade  is  practically 
conflueil  to  retail.  Tbe  dealers  buy  from  Montreal  and  Toranto,  &om 
wbich  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  such  American  goods  aa  are  taken 
bere  come  from  tliose  p]a4;es.  In  my  opinion,  the  best  and  only  way  to 
sell  more  United  States  goods  m  this  section  is  to  work  through  tbe 
jobbers  iu  those  cities,  or  establish  branches  in  Montreal  or  Toronto 
and  cover  the  territory  directly.  While  a  high  tarifif  preveots  tbe 
importation  of  numerous  classes  of  United  States  goods,  still  there  are 
unquestionably  many  kinds  that  could  be  sold— not  ouly  here,  but  Id  a 
vide  market  through  the  Bomioion — on  their  merits  in  spite  of  the 
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tariff.  Tbe  bicycle  tra<Ie  serves  to  illustrate  what  cau  be  accomplished 
by  pushing  Americaa  goods  iti  Canada;  for  it  is  plaia  to  Bee  that 
Americau  bicycles  are  the  most  popular,  not  ou)y  here  but  in  niuiy  other 
portions  of  the  Bominioii,  This  is  the  result — in  a  large  measure — of 
the  progressiTe  methods  of  our  biuycle  manafacturers.  Gauadian  man- 
ufactarera  strive  to  arouse  popular  seutiment  by  appealiug  to  the 
public,  through  advertisemeutB,  to  puiebase  their  makes  because  they 
are  Canadiau;  but  that  argument  has  not  been  effective.  Few  com- 
mercial travelers  visit  this  vicinity  from  tbe  States,  and  their  success 
is  not  great  when  they  do,  thus  indicating  that  the  trade  can  not  be 
easily  reached  directly. 

Several  years  ago,  it  was  impossible  to  procure  United  States  peri- 
odicals and  magazines  here  except  by  subscription.  To-day,  all  of  the 
leading  Ainerican  magazines,  periodicals,  illustrated  papers,  and  simi- 
lar pubKcations  are  on  sale  and  freely  purchased  as  a  result  of  the 
■enterprise  of  a  Montreal  news  company. 

1  believe  if  tbe  sale  of  United  States  newspapers,  and  especially  of 
tbe  great  metropolitan  dailies,  could  be  successfully  pushed  in  this 
country,  it  would  result  in  attracting  a  largely  increased  demand  for 
American  goods  through  the  medium  of  advertising,  which  is  not  con- 
tained in  tlie  Canadian  press.  The  Canatlian  con&umer  would  in  this 
manner  be  brought  constantly  into  close  touch  with  the  United  States, 
its  lnstitntiou»,  and  products.  So  far  as  I  am  able  to  ascertain,  not  an 
American  daily  newspaper  is  to  be  found  on  sale  in  this  vicinity,  or 
indeed  this  side  of  Montreal.  How  to  create  a  demand  for  Amencau 
newspapers  is  a  problem  for  the  press  to  solve.  Possibly  the  attempt 
has  Iwen  made  and  failed.  If  so,  the  reason  for  failure  should  be  care- 
fully considered  and  an  attempt  made  to  overcome  it.  To  make  aa 
Ameriean  paper  interesting  to  Canadians  reasonable  space  would  have 
to  be  devoted  to  Canadian  interests.  With  proper  train  service,  it 
would  be  possible  to  place  the  Boston  and  New  York  morning  dailies 
on  sale  at  most  of  the  railway  stations  in  this  Province  on  the  day  of 
publication.  The  few  that  reach  here  by  mail  come  irregularly  and  as 
a  rule,  are  not  received  until  from  tweiity-four  to  thirty-six  hours  after 
publication. 

Canadian  manufacturers  are  already  giving  carefnl  attention  to 
American  styles,  patterus,  and  improveinents  iu  numerous  lines.  This 
is  especially  noticeable  in  boots  and  shoes. 

aOMHBBCIAL  LICENSES  AND  CBEDITB. 

There  is  no  Special  license  required  of  commercial  men  solioitiuK  busi- 
Dess.  Credits  and  business  methods  are  much  the  same  as  in  the  United 
States.  There  is  keen  competition,  and  the  country  is  thoroughly  cov- 
ered by  travelers. 

BANKS  AND  BANKINQ. 

The  banks  in  this  district  are  all  braucbes,  and  the  regulations  and 
methods  are  the  same  as  exist  elsewhere  in  the  Dominion.  The  subject 
has  been  so  fully  and  f^^uently  covered  by  consular  officers  that  I  do 
not  think  it  necessary  to  take  it  up. 

JOBL  LlNSLBY,  Consul. 

COATICOOK,  September  30, 1897. 
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SHEnBROOKE.* 


This  connulate  is  bounded  by  the  State  of  Maine  on  the  east,  por- 
tions of  the  counties  of  Staust^d  and  Comptou  on  the  south,  the  town 
of  Bolton  on  the  west,  and  Durham  on  tlie  north. 


The  declared  exports  from  this  consalate  for  the  year  ending  Jui 
30,  1897,  amounted  to  $924,129.19. 


The  imports  of  produce  of  the  United  States  into  this  district  for  the 
year  ending  June  30, 1897,  amounted  to  4449,438. 
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PBICBS  OF  OOMMODITIBB. 

This  eonntry  produces  all  the  agricultural  prodacte  that  are  produced 
in  the  adjacent  territory  of  the  United  States,  incladiiig  all  kinds  of 
grains  and  lumber.  .The  prices  for  these  commodities  are  about  the 
same  as  in  the  United  States.  Lumber  is  the  main  prodact  of  this  dis- 
trict, and  owing  to  the  rate  of  duty  imposed  by  the  Dingley  bill,  very 
litUe  lumber  is  being  shipped  into  the  United  States,  but  is  now  being 
exported  to  England. 

TAXES   AKD  CUSTOMS. 

The  manicipal  tax  in  this  city  amounts  to  Iti  mills  on  the  dollar  and 
is  only  assessed  on  real  estate.  The  new  Canadian  tariff  was  passed 
on  the  29th  day  of  June,  1897,  and  is  now  in  effect  in  the  Dominion. 
It  is  similar  to  the  old  tariff  heretofore  in  force  in  Canada. 

TRANSFOBTATION. 

The  transportation  facilities  from  this  consulate  are  excellent.  This 
dty  is  a  railroad  junction.  The  Grand  Trunk,  the  Quebec  Central,  the 
Canadian  Pacific,  and  the  Boston  and  Maine  all  center  here,  and  com- 
munication with  the  United  States  is  direct.  Freight  rates  are  reason- 
able. An  electric  railway  is  now  being  constructed  connecting  this  city 
with  Lennoxville,  three  miles  away.  This  railway  will  be  in  operatioD 
by  December  1  next.  It  is  being  built  with  American  capital,  the  rails 
and  machinery  coming  from  the  United  States. 


'  In  TMpoDae  to  otrculu  of  AngUBt  10,  1897,  .  , 
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LICENSES  AKD  CBEDIIS. 

There  are  no  eommercial  licenses  iu  this  district  and  do  discrimina- 
tioiiH  again8t  foreigners.  They  are  at  liberty  to  come  here  and  compete 
with  the  local  trade.  Commercial  travelers  can  sell  goods  by  sample  at 
wholesale.    Retail  peddlers  have  to  obtain  a  license. 

Tbe  usual  time  for  credits  is  sixty  and  ninety  days. 

CUBEEKCY. 

Tbere  has  been  no  change  in  the  currency  of  this  country  daring  the 
past  year,  Am'jrican  money  passes  at  par  with  Canadian  currency. 
The  rate  of  exchange  on  Xew  York  and  Boston  is  one  quarter  of  one 
per  cent. 

■  Paul  Long, 

Oon»uL 
Shbebkooke,  October  5, 189T. 


THREE  nrvEiis.* 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  as  complete  and  accurate  a 
statement  as  I  can  obtain  of  the  exports  and  imports  of  the  consular 
district  of  Three  Bivers,  Quebec,  for  the  six  months  ended  Jane  30, 
1897. 

Owing  to  my  having  taken  charge  of  this  offtce  only  on  the  Istof 
September,  1897,  and  to  the  complete  lack  of  statistics  of  recent  date, 
I  And  it  impossible  to  make  a  more  comprehensive  report. 

Tbe  figures  are  furnistied  by  tbe  custom-house,  and  details  as  to 
imports  bom  tbe  different  countries  can  not  be  obtsdned. 


FoJiw  of  mtporU  dtelartd  from  t\t  tsmuular  ii»briet  of  Thrtt  Itiren  to  the  United  Siatet 
during  tte  lix  utentki  ended  June  SO,  1S97. 
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Theke  Rivers,  OcUtber  13, 1897. 
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NB  W«5UN  DLAND. ' 


„.„^ 

121,647.75 

•4i,«ie.M 

K.  787. 60 

•18.754. 21 

1.880.20 
47,  «09.  21 

•88, 188. 80 

a«;i7o,M 

208.350.U 

100.ft7B.10 

222,  470.92 

oa,2».«2 

72.3*0.08 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 


uniAroLU. 

1C3.MI 
8, 48*.  87 

3. 312^00 
12,511.15 

•740.00 

•2.115.75 

1,262.00 

6,130.70 

11.043.14 

3,105:00 

1.050.00 
1.00 

225.00 

520.00 

13,108.02 

17.701.86 

7,051.70 

S«,08«.20 

BAunnmur. 

23a!  Ml 
851.  M 

^ti 

i.  928. 00 

i.osa.M 

i.e».oo 

10, 540;  40 

nnKIBWATXlt. 

230,00 

508.00 
728.00 

2.378,70 

4.252.72 

400.00 

1. 800.18 

S,MS.i8 

3,150.53 

8,818.00 

5.605.44 

It  ImLous  to  tlia  Dmnlnion  of  Cuuda,  but  in  iniartwl  ban 


COHHERCIAL    RELATIONS. 


NOVA  eCOTIA-CoDtinned. 


ArtlolH. 

<Ju«t««.dlng- 

Sepl.  30. 

Dec.  11. 

Hu.  31. 

Jane  30. 

T<rtd. 

WOT. 

J,  Ml.  DO 

3.IW 

29.  W 
4.00 

S8,0« 
ll.WO.OD 

«B0.00 

Ha.  00 

l.OH.OO 

153.00 

(312.00 

1IH.D0 

■*'"2,m."i»' 

2.547.00 

38,758.00 

m:5S:JS 

^SS 

240.00 

5.00 

9.  to 

7,0(3.00 

6, 515. 00 
1,IO«.00 

"SS 

•40.00 

i,M7.M 

i,TW.»0 

B».66 

ISS.00 

a.oM.oo 

1.00 

4.280.00 

130.00 
Bi-OO 

40.00 

3B.O0 

1.522.00 

I,  ace.  00 

t.oo 

8,208.00 

000.  oo 

6,887.00 

17,  OSS.  00 

*2.0«.00 

3J.4S0.00 

•,000.  uo 

54,«34.00 

138,543.00 

2, 2I5.es 

S,B».W 

liii-w 

1,C7B.C0 

451.00 
24ILM 
477.50 

1354.  M 

S1.458.a4 
4. 868. 07 

1.178.00 
2.130.00 

^m-^ 

Fish; 

M,T40.H 
1,«M.40 

7,OOS:70 
33,9H.42 

01.  DO 

a.ooiiw 

MS.  DO 
1,*B8.(» 
8,0BI1.« 

3.432.10 

g.  igi.  as 

Ti.wa.25 

4M.a3 

310.  3« 

7§a.2S 

TOtflO 
3,007.40 

».m.n 

4.7tff.l0 

15S.404.60 
188. 825.  so 
li:7K.80 

1,M«.14 

SS,910.B1 

1.228.02 

Z,M4.S7 

oolseuiao 

Goods    FBtnnied    to    Cnllwl 

5S4,00 
S42.S0 

S.3a«.16 

1. 102.04 

3,734.88 
182.50 

i.awts 

Si; 

"■Ul?. 

Z.BM,85 

426.30 
TTO.M 

H2:a8 

'■isi 

2*;  KB.  07 

"■^?S 

412.00 

aii.«s 

2,103.87 
184.00 

'■S^S 

■ss 

202.00 

ToW 

I5<,MM.05 

i7B,«ia.« 

110.J4B,Tn 

147. 795. 10 

583.327.17 

4,1«.0O 

1S.I33.0« 
StS.40 

11,586.00 

8:777.3« 

15,7*4.00 

^ 747. 31 

S,K5e:53 

300  W 

ts.a5a.s2 

■ii;^TO 

1,417.00 

».ss 

«.«.1.7. 

_  "j?^li 

S,1S9.B8 

21, 778.  M 

78.818,13 

AMERICA:    DOMINION   OF   CANADA. 


L  Bt.-OTIA— Continuad. 


Article*. 
L«j.ber.l«h.,«d.h.-«1-,. 

8.pt.». 

Qp.rt«- 

•MOO.  00 

M5.0U 

■  i,*re,4S 

■dtag- 

TMkl. 

(8,  MB.  08 
11,491.07 

Mw.31. 

81.310.80 
S.  481. 27 

JdihM. 
•5,174,28 

6TS.00 

3.3M.14 

^?S-JJ 

1SS.05 

i.tM.M 

S.I»3.3S 

0.088.21 

5.430.21 

28.073.01 

102.90 
M,U3.M 

Ml  IB 

50.482.30 

57,880.20 

Vlwin    (ivlamiid    Amsrieu 

rilT" 

' 

"Jl 

3,170.85 
UD.  30 

■*^JS 

^:£::£ 

3>7.M 
23,748.3* 

9?Ki:S 

£00.00 

■27.W 

1S8.M 
2.818.00 
1,602.50 

i,iu:<M 

JT.M 
12,  (173.  M 

290.80 

*  420. 75 

n,  811 31 

^.m^M 

842. 7S 

028,00 

9,080.29 

Tl.OO 

2.321,08 
40150 
102.90 

l«Sl,DO 

iWm 

128.00 

lKf.74 

2,1».« 

"SS 

0,403.80 

202.50 

•!SS 

10.001.10 
a.OTI.M 

LTSa.Ts 

1,05».27 

•«!5 

SJ4,S1I.TO 

•7.370,08 

52,587.02 

171,032.07 

488.75 

182;  OO 
MM 

1,*)7.M 

301.  M 

S.  SOI.  50 

13.277.50 

2.000.08 

2,280.09 

003.90 

»,7S«.O0 

050.02 

11.274.  IT 

11.00 

uT.eo 

I.IOLfiO 

3,510.80 

860.02 

18,414.88 

3a,U3.8» 

70.00 

moo 

100.00 

152,00 

139.00 

3,000.00 

B,OM.0O 

4.'8K.0O 

881.00 

15,2H.OO 

15,  »0 

TS8.00 
400.00 

3.818.00 

iw.oo 

5.50Z.00 
7»,00 

23.111.00 

8,500.00 

SOS.  00 

8.00 
>«,7S4.00 

Oyj^um  ^iKWr  '^'  '^W. 

44,  Ml.  00 

104. 530. 00 

COMMERCUl.  RELATIONS. 


»  at  tkt  teveral 


NOVA  SCOTIA-ConUnued. 


Anici«. 

Qunrwr 

endlng- 

TotaL 

Sept  30. 

Decll. 

Uar.Sl. 

JntieM. 

wi.»,o«^.ti.™d. 

•201.00 
1.1M.0O 

•MS.00 

.CSS.  00 

ii 

•S;S 

I1U.0O 

1,347. 00 

I  MS.  00 
W2.00 

436.00 

8.iM:m 

S,  8*3.00 

10. 316.00 
S48.00 

»,lg4.0CI 
33.3M.0O 
S.flM.OO 
1*.  631.  DO 

3,62».00 
5.3*7,00 

28.446.00 
1,080.00 

4.234.00 

sf7.oa 

1.738.00 

»0,00 

108.00 

340.00 

8U.00 

^■^J^k". ... 

IS.  00 

S.O0 

8,00 

iai,34S.oo 

J7.SM.O0 

10. 512.  OO 

100,261.00 

348,163.00 

1M.O0 

148.  U 

■18,1)0 

014.73 

moo 

oKso 

SM.TS 

«Z4.48 

3,S8S.T1 

2,0a«.60 
333.M 

7.880.01 
43B.U 

3.a:a.u 

2.J10.00 
S.«H.M 

m'.io 

S38.8: 

a.  607.  so 

m.so 

0S9.00 

6;  WO,  86 

n-tpirkwrd^viw;; 

3,617  60 

lisM^SS 

1S,340.«« 

1,433.00 

s.Br.40 

762. » 

Lmw 

3. 603: 00 

0.0».» 

18,423.00 

303.60 

227.50 

IS.  101. 00 

0.7TT.M 

8.871.  M 

1,018.00 

11.418.26 

1U.36 

l,tM2.U 

m.so 

loiTO 

a,iofcBO 

43,17i.3«I 

28,(8S.W 

36.001.44 

47,566.70 

ajseisB 
«,oea.oa 
i5a,Mo.os 
wlwi.TO 

2.1i!0.3( 

17,701.66 

7,«S1.70 

38,BS1.10 

54,034.00 

3l!770.M 
5,430.11 

iwlioiioo 

75  305  56 

3.-l!4S0.00 

B1;M7.I3 
B,«M.2n 

07,370.00 
3.626.80 

07,330.00 

20,486.18 

6,000.00 

»50!6Z 
10,312.00 

TolHl  for  Norn  SooOb... 

702,818.68 

600,  W.  61 

240,018.67 

631,190.64 

1,074,300.30 

AMEEICA:    dominion   of   CANADA. 


oirrAHio. 


ArtiolM. 

Qnarter 

mdlBg- 

Totkl. 

MM.  00 

Dec.U. 

Mw.Sl. 

JdmIO, 

tl.lM.00 

»a.ou 

W63.ao 

27n.«o 
800.00 

!:S:S 

i'uO.M 
WO.  00 
Ha.  DO 

soo.oo 

MC.OQ 

!:  Jilts 

an.  00 

iSiS 

24,211.80 
2, 686. 30 

31,T40.« 

S.W1.14 

27,640.01 

36.183.2S 

.A-m. 

i.mi.M 

"no:  TO 

12.B81.00 

4,  MO.  76 

S.  627.  at 

188.00 

Z,  too.  SO 

■■iS:S 

M2.15 

■iSS 

W7.00 

400.00 
7.608.66 

7,S2t.M 

T.0M.43 

4,T04.2S 

21.013.88 

Acd^l.™: 

080.00 

4.200.00 

1.MS.67 
lU.OO 

108.00 

au.oo 

434:60 
1.S46.O0 
5,035.00 
660.00 
886.00 

388.83 

K0.00 

l.m.21 

1,7W.00 

:s.oo 

4.ao«.OD 

448.26 
10,638.76 
1,880.00 

1S7.S0 

Valtfld    SUf    pifldDCU   n- 

106.  OU 

U4.20 
1.T41.00 

HO.  40 

ia.Mi.oi 

um« 

10,871.40 

22.888.M 

18,077.01 

10.008.14 
1,236.00 

»,  dst!  k 

^i7».M 

1.DU.O0 

l.Ml.OO 

1.818.00 
3%  330. 42 
3,106.00 

1.6T0.00 
B60.0U 

,1SS 

ers.o* 

BW.50 
22,826.06 

iTisaoisi 

2,010.00 

«16.I0 

1.230.00 

4:000.00 

24,230.08 

768.46 

«,<(».M 

12.200.00 

1.829.48 

T»Ul 

38,728.27 

TO.  887. 68 

^'^■^ 

wo.m.ii 

ITT,  660.81 

COMMERCIAL   BELATIONS. 


ONTARIO-  CoDtinn 


ArUcka. 

8.>pt.  SO. 

QiiarMc 

ebding— 

'•"■ 

ltoc.31. 

Unr.  at. 

IIM.OI) 

A,,jo«l.forb™tingpurp«™ 

1 

1'SSS 

•l.a4S.4S 

i3.i«.«i 

*^'u«.9^  i 

12.912.M 

:i,3«.8l 
600.  W 

Si' 

t».ni.a' 

W,!12.«H 

a.  852(10 

Si 

i,»e7.i» 

HTO.OO 
S.*BS.Ta 

Bb«p  ud  limb* 

3»,  101.8(1 
U.821.11 

TTl.ZS 

KBoeisA 

4,0W.03 

ADlnuOsfaTbraHllngpiirpDMi 
»i ■■ 

'moo 

sou.  00 

078.00 

12,  MO,  CO 
1«.»W 

14>.S0 

too.  DO 
136,00 

213.0O 

127.60 

i^:^ 

JS6.™ 

no.  00 

710,00 

US.  43 

SM.76 

Banw    for    nclDg,    tlnlted 

moo 

M5.00 
900.00 
1MI.O0 

"'■'" 

UaMJawuplM).  UniM  Sutoa 

1.366.00 

214.00 

02*.  00 

i,MJ.i2 

883.33 
1,(20.00 

t,*M.DO 

»^'iS23i.;c?ii. 

l.«M.Tl 

1.600.00 

B,  510. 60 

Gaed*.  clover.  United  Slatco 

tT4.1fl 
8,200.00 

781.28 

i;7«o:2B 

1,200.00 

235.00 

80.27 

'^.-.n 

400.00 

300.80 

3U.00 

271.00 

MS.  00 

720.00 

421.75 

7.g3».W 

SI,  828.38 

S,*W1.4S 

32.323.40 

].4Kl!oD 

12,860.90 
W34 
1.311.60 

20,477.21 

010.00 

1.020.10 
36.227.42 

s:\ 

17. 200,  BO 
206.00 

».4mSi  ' 

>^  100. 00 

122. 7» 

31.S3S.2S 

W4.M 

10I,0I».30 

ScuiniFd  UDiUd  StaMi  pr«l- 

ShfcpiindlHilx 

BhlnslM 

S.»M-» 

12. 386.  OS 

AMERICA:    DOMINION  OP  CANADA. 


451 
t  tha  tevcral 


ONTAIUO— Cod  Uiiaeil . 


«.,.. 

"  S«pt.  90. 
tl.Mt.4< 

Qn»tar 
D«.!ll. 

SDdlng- 
Mu.II. 

JuubSO. 

ToUl. 

»T.008.4T 
3.048.80 

1:!S!S 

M0,8B1-11 

183. 471, 05 

*i«.m-7e 

lSg.OSl.M 

827.874.90 

IXBKHONTU. 

■n.va.vi 

M,tS».70 

404.  4ft 

107. 808. SI 
413.10 

0,812.52 

aw,  75*.  80 

1,»9S.81 

i.Miio 

10.442.53 

MO.  in 

70».M 

».45i;os 
4.«m:oo 

i2,'«M.a2 

24.488.M 

8,371.40 

78.  TS 

50, 2H 
7,5« 

,,„ 
"'I 

2:0T( 
8! 

7,00 

7.00 

a,»o».T6 

3, 308. 1!> 
281. 85 

8.088.05 

050.00 

Its 

01.00 

20.00 

ItO.Me.Bl 

55.4«).03 

S.8J2.45 

iS4,«>e.8a 

328,381.17 

TOWBHIB. 

115.80 

111» 

!,l»0.00 

504.02 

4K.40 

szi.oo 

10B.00 

200.00 

»o.oo 

IE.  ESI.  00 

100.18 
4.  US.  ST 

i  045. 00 
220.00 

447.00 

S,843'.«2 

8,»BS:00 

7,  soils 

4,  us.  00 
480.31 

058.77 
2.T4S.2S 

7,«U,W 

5.784.07 

22,340.22 

772.76 
1,005.00 

48.00 

1.0M.0O 

100.00 

2.01T.IB 

280.31 
181.  OS 

J,  177. 00 

i,ais.oo 

398.79 

180.00 

5,300.72 

M,sm.H 

21.S3e.D4 

22.T0S.M 

^2. 428.  82 

I.MS.0O 

102.00 

1.08S.00 
435.00 
282,00 

'sooioo 
2,M2.oa 

3.898.78 

880.00 

8,444.00 

SOI.  00 

moo 

3811.00 

g.n>.2S 
im.sa 

114.00 

1.845.00 

^  051, 00 
■■■"i2.'3M.M 

3^034.05 

404.  M 
050,00 
100.00 

2.013.02 

zas.Do 

g.W2.» 

1,678.00 

COMMEBCIAL  EELATJ0N8. 


ONTABlO-CoB  tinned. 


endlDg- 

Total. 

Art.. 

Sept,  30. 

Dw^SI. 

H«.31. 

Jane  30, 

o™— ""•»' 

|»*.67 

18S4.10 

•581.30 

403.00 

6W.O0 

(SIS.  DO 

&^d^'£"""^'" 

1.0«!,7S 

»,tM.7a 

i.'6M,oo 

130.00 

780.40 

a.  008. 00 

&M».OU 

1.WJ.00 

iB.50i.Ba 

30,108.8* 

i8.a6.ai 

28,438.87 

lot,  340.  03 

„Am,l™«. 

I,23a.M 

4tB.2t 
375.00 
Z,B7B.T« 
MT.OO 

3,770.70 

1,411.40 

403.  Tt 

"  847:  04 
1.U7D.89 
4W.00 

840.00 
1,3*>.00 

f^tl 

1,053.00 
161.60 

3.707.14 

4JS.TS 

283.00 

"ISU 

<m.3s 

781!.  00 

480.87 

3.«<i.l8 
352.02 

BMLW 

MM.  S3 

807.22 
313.35 
200. 10 
24.401.67 
2,001.00 

tot.  00 

11.145.00 

18.2TS.50 

ss.«ai.ot 

80.S78.8S 
4.3IM!7S 
13.450:88 

.     13.9MI.00 

1,905.01 

4,60i.« 

28,07t.0t 

Tte.DO 
B,8<n.73 

:Me.24 

2,800.70 
3,m88 

Ketnnied  United  State*  prod- 

8.M5.BD 
1.4W.8S 

28,850.52 
1.703,(J» 

171.00 

i,4W.18 

525.00 
3$.  00 

3,008.70 
875.00 

2,1»«.78 

124.10 

S20.00 

117.180.70 

«M.0O 

204,40 

21,«S7,00 
3W.O0 

'201:  oo 

lo-j.uto.ti 

183,  810.  DO 

MB,  870.  SI 

380,172.83 

830.526.18 

KDnBTOH. 

1.268.00 
2.080.00 

V.m^To' 

1,284.00 
5:iM.44 

1.687.00 
710.00 

L  048: 13 

■iiiE 

0,300.00 

6,  324.  ST 
a.JM.00 
10,771.08 
7,714.11 

3,S02.00 

i.Mo.ai 

10;  887!  00 

IZ  818. 03 

10.018,77 

750.00 

^'m:M 

i,'SH.40 

40,306.16 

S5.uo.oi 

24,484.41 

83.807.B3 

213,  SI 8. 41 

LimitUT. 

22.807.00 

1.S44.00 

.filfi! 

20.080.0* 

iproducleoftlinl 


AU&RICA:    DOUmiOK  OP  CANADA. 


ONTARIO-CoDtlTiiHid. 


Aitlalm. 

OTdtog- 

ToMJ. 

\ 

Sept.  30. 

Dm.  31. 

li«.31. 

Jnwao. 

"— ™"-'-'- 

»,«64.E7 

tuo.oo 

2.083.40 

2.V19.U 
24.001.90 

1W.S0 

(2.003. 00 

(800.00 

•7,158.00 

3t.iM.  11 
78,380.22 

lis 

301.  JO 

*:o»t:43 

0.178.84 

8,276.00 

3.47B:80 

1.0T8.W 

«».M 

H.03S.Sf 

•0,037.04 

1.438.00 

37!  32!i.  70 
t»t.40 

1,380.00 

■ffii! 

I3,TB!;S4 

M,  405. 10 

i!mu!oo 

11.543.30 

4t.43o!oi 
B.188.B7 

(3,228.28 

isn.oo 

6.044.00 

38,010.00 

3, 758:  SO 

2Z8,Seo.2» 

"^'•■ 

i,8n.oo 

5.5M.00 

44.220.24 

ii:^-SJ 

1.021.43 

132.040.68 

JJ-SS-Ss 

7.407.72 
IB.  700.  .-i  I 
10.2M.T3 

6.371.51 

iS% 

18.M4.«0 

40.26l.0fl 

115,028.40 

157,302.43 

132.  .toe.  66 

446.078.51 

VATJ-tOM. 

8,000.00 

M4.00 

2  MO.  00 

i.ass.oo 
ilmoo 

406.00 

^^■■ss 

Ml.  00 

1.  Ml.  00 

080.00 

32S.0O 

4.380.00 

((16.00 

S.UO.00 

1,358.00 

128.70 

jso.uo 

S,12».0- 
330.00 

W.JO 

io,iM.oa 

(.312.00 

2,435.70 

54.00 

H6.06 

1106.00 
11,100.05 

i6.im:S 

a.S32.(o 

8.00 

101,  043.  to 

471.  ao 

133.  2M.  »0 
3.  IBS,* 

118.07B.  la 
3,504.32 

i3o.m.ia 

100. 824. «! 

148,  000.  M 

107.WS.75 

».22i:O0 
2:002!  00 

MS.(0 

1.3M.25 

■3B.7D 
1.MS.86 
ino.oo 

5.412.«e 

80.00 
1.412.M 

8,270. 10 

1,  007.74 

120.00 

'S:S 

2,237,04 

(03.37 
303.012.81! 

is,iw.7a 

18, 307.  OS 

'7M.B1 

200.00 

M,7Sa.B7 

3S.1JS..W 

0.05S.W 

15. 431.02 

35,644.85 

m.78 

13,(93.50 

■i.-mi2 

COHUBBCtAL  RBLATIOVS. 


OKTARIO— Cfln  Unued. 


Article*, 

Sepcjo. 

Qu«ter 

Bnding- 

ToUl. 

Dee.  31. 

Uir.  31. 

JobbJO. 

iLDlnuU  Die  breedlag  pnrpOHa 

»3,31S.» 

86.3-0.00 

*8,<n6.*D 

i;o2s:uo 

755.25 

038.11 

7.032.4S 

1,303. 60 

"■si 

2, 180.00 

1.006.00 

s,uo.ie 

181.30 
3,  SI  1.  IS 

2.423.2S 

10&.UO 

8,B8I.« 

13,174,75 
13.210: 13 

1,M3.7S 

l*,7M.57 

M.ise.M 

24. 118. 75 

01.78S.82 

OtTAW*. 

320.00 

210.00 

520.00 

352.  OO 
"271:22 

J.I««.M 

ia,4««.28 

1,805.00 

s,  001. 00 

5.210.50 
530  00 
131.00 

£41. 64 

832.38 

Tas.oo 

856. 03 

730,  DO 

'4oe!u 

17,115.38 

482,  Ul 
8§,S12.27 

30,102.00 

7,3»B.M 
220.00 

21.381.21 

5i*,»T9.oa 

n.iM.u 

3U0.00 

678.  M 

506.229,13 

e5;ooi:87 

'm.lK.'DS 

Lumber  In  bond  for  n^... 

aoo.oo 

145.00 

Mt.OO 
578,00 

27,880.83 

200.00 
28.W8.70 

,0.13^  SO 

'  isioo 

8,108.81 

422.50 

1,800  00 

l.Sll.SO 

725.10 
8.823.13 

622:02 

-^l'*. 

e,m.3« 

110.50 

moo 

2.in.»u 
a,  783. 12 

pi^DM«"iHt' iTDiied'suW  to'-* 

g.03».» 

837.50 
7,150.05 

at^"" 

12.080.  K 

228.00 

1.738.80 

31.841-22 

BSO-ZO 

03O.O0 

212.00 

15.178.25 

Slillipl.-. 

S,»S7.1B 

5.721.01 

11,011.81 
33«.25 

818.  ;o 

'•■S:!S 

5,050.58 
151.32 

8,758.60 

"■.?.? 

^^"!^::::::::::::—::: 

Mff7.20 

1.018.80 

B.tMO.OO 

"■■SS 

IM.OO 

'■l"S« 

ToUl 

0U.34S.S4 

731.13H.01 

658,020.27 

I.015.OM1.75 

3.000,180.87 

SSt:*,;,-.;.^:-.:::-::::::::. 

00.00 

3»u!o0 

AMERICA;    DOMINION    OF   CANADA. 


ONTARlO-ContinDsd , 


Arttrlw. 

Sept.  30. 

QuarUr 

™dln<- 
Umr.  31. 

..i"-"^-;. 

Total. 

•8,3*^81 

•8. 3*0. 81 

*H.e6 

f8«.O0 

;si 

*,00«.00 

an.  00 
0,700.00 

,ss 

27,3*8.50 
3.3*8.75 

1,«U.«1 

s.oouiou 
Die.  00 

M.00 

T.HO.OO 

i.l;S 

siMo 

A^S 

zm.» 

0.083.88 

2S.I18.05 

800.  M 

52s,oa 

28U.0O 

Ml.  00 

1,278.00 

i.«3,oi 

24.5T5.00 

=j:aa 

2,41B.»T 

Total 

a.  831,  TO 

3»,BU.74 

25,774,80 

58,803.81 

1*0,314.18 

150.00 

SOD.  00 

s;«ob:88 

88.00 

70.00 

M3.«t 

08. 401. 78 

48. 480!  00 

3.535.78 
114.887.75 

147.00 

4,08>!» 
10.720.00 

I«5,8a8.10 
30.B35.05 

Emlpmnla'elTwtH 

■ISi 

ia,*o7.o« 

2i,ooo:oa 

40,538.10 

13.401.05 

^:E}-r:E-''P 

■SI! 

78,771.10 
8, 058.05 

iiii 

1.700.05 

1. 107.  88 
083.50 
■4.00 

7,300.48 

10,458.32 

Lijwb- «nd  .lieep 

in.'^.n 

182.00 

1,738.40 
182.00 

188.00 

"Its 

18,780.04 

20,i»,S3 

128,  a».  8* 

231,7*8.44 

106. 008.  08 

148,0W.02 

WUrtoD  

W.  800. 25 

IT.IO^OO 

«i^o4s!oo 

*a,2M.oo 
13.100.00 

1*7.103.25 
108.144.00 

N«trwPilii»ntDn.... 

T4.BOT.S0 

124,550.44 

07,083.88 

82.074.02 

BS0,«a.33 

930.00 

: 

1,(IM.0U 
197.50 

»!5oo!oo 

100,  Ml.  M 

l-<b.ptD. 

Loo  roDgbobltepin* 

Lunlwr- 

1,517.0* 

1M.00 

O8;ooo:oo 

°,  505. 03 
83,100.00 

10.0« 

77. 4B 

,£.S 

a.  773. 83 

"■S:S 

"'iooIm 

12B,SISl52 

1,050.00 

10.800.47 

1,300.80 

271, 008. 38 

T..C™. 

Aiiwrlc*uin»diretuni«d 

COMMERCIAL   BEL&TIONtL 


ONTABIO-ContliiaHl. 


Arttelm. 

Qiui-tor  eDdlss- 

Total. 

Septao. 

Dm.  SI. 

M«.31. 

June  30. 

PICTOM-omllnniKl. 

•324.00 

2;  941.00 

•soesu 

ISS4.25 

»l.«7S.'(li 

U3  00 

BIS.  00 

5,00 

110.00 

28.00 

■■■"Ji.iM.aa' 

03  Mr  4t 

lg,OOT.B 

Total 

«..«,.« 

fl>,  9.12.00 

10, 407.08 

43,324.04 

188.403.80 

PO»T  «>*«.. 

1,420.  OS 
490.70 

40.ia 

IM.OO 

449. 8S 

iSi"*" '"""*""« 

'■mM 

905.00 

'SS 

0.080.18 

12.706.7S 

7,500.66 

!:SSS 

100.00 
BOO.XS 

lS^ou 

2.0JS-M 

836.90 

200.87 

'ssoioo 

iio.oo 
in.  90 

1OS.00 

us.  74 

400.11 

541.00 

1,332.52 

4.S!a.!0 

1,718.96 

9,S68.K 

3,!71.38 

£24.00 

1,971.54 

349.92 

27.  SO 

10,2»7.1« 

28,229.01 

9. 001.  SO 

19,415.73 

■    170.00 

3.VT0.00 

1,703.10 
132.00 

904.00 
744.15 

'••SS 
1£S 

144.00 

128.78 
3,487.00 

2,953.00 

o.7io:M 

4,720.00 

6,265.00 
401.00 
3,834.09 
1,836.00 

2,187.00 
700.00 

2,430.00 

303.58 
13.  381.08 

29.  015.  00 
1.028.80 
2.W5.M 

ia.7ni.oo 

3,71B.0a 

10, 719.44 
250.00 

»a.03 

34.931.30 

127.30 

151.00 
200.00 

532.00 

W.00 

1.200.00 
S.*M.31 
1,49).  44 

2,400.00 

1.020.^ 

10,M3.«5 

2;!88.7« 

1,151.40 

1910. 5< 

»o.ao 

4,*oo.oo 

5;  451!  51 

Total 

48,108.03 

43.190.40 

SI.  429. 94 

8I.20T.61 

224, 133. « 

FUSCDTT. 

„„ 

3.138.30 

3.188.39 

46.l3&a 

323.40 

is.B6i.6i 

»  470.08 
132.00 

101.40 

Umin 

AHBRtCA:   DOMINION   OV  CANADA. 


ONT  ARIO-Contlnned . 


AtUoIh. 

QuwUr 

.ndloj- 

SspCSO. 

D«.»l. 

M.r.BI. 

JumBO. 

Otal. 

•1,MQ.0I) 

^lE 

(708.30 

urao 

t?!i:S 

•7,810,43 

moo 

43S.1S 

s.mN 

iiiM 

20S.00 

3,406.70 
si  343.00 

iyS^Jt.l«    i^ncu   T^ 

'■jas 

7T1).« 

300.00 

185. 8& 

1,287.00 

ii,2«e.4t 

%8T2.0« 

10.U73.03 

47,003.40 

08,165.68 

■r.  CATMJUIIU. 

1,087.03 

■lM.00 

U(I.16 

800.00 

l,7N.0O 

00.00 

I,  MO.  00 

iOtua.li 

4,0W.O8 
2W.«0 

6»,n 

14. 028. 87 

4.BI1.O0 

1U.I0 

4,073.01 
131.00 

600.00 

300.00 

(.388.07 

IM.U 

721,30 
3.3SH.U 

1.3W.1U 

3,«j:| 

sar.M 

338.M 
1,000.00 

110.00 

333.11 

ID.  000.00 

100,00 

1(6.00 

170.00 

ITS.  00 
ISO.  00 

'■is 

S81.M 

sse.tE 

1,IMI.S« 

aa.« 

083.06 

i.xi.tn 

1,060.22 

3.300.46 

088.08 

3,731.06 

630.51 

SO.T20.03 

31,  SOI  M 

3fc37«.73 

15,003.11 

83.471.00 

100.50 

llBl 

3,015.00 

1,300.00 
B,1G2.04 

1.3S8.00 

a530!47 

441075.81 

4m!'3 
300.00 

748.04 
600-00 

a.  win* 

338.50 

1,303.06 

3;TOT.4i 

G.m.N 

713,'3W:m 

i,3M:^:ii 

e61,St>7.78 

140,0*8.1* 

130.00 

liSiS 

88,081.18 
2,««0.«0 

i,»so.oo 

8.701.10 

io.o«.i7 

'SS 

17,010.80 

u.««s.oo 

3,044.00 

sss 

te.M0.27 

7m:4o 

■ui.s«,n 

MB,  008. 00 

10.303.00 

1,200.070.60 

458 


COMMERCIAL  RELATIONS. 


ArtlelM 

QuaHBT 

™,llng-^ 

Tolal. 

Sept.  W. 

Deo.  SI. 

M«.31. 

June  30. 

,.„. 

»3S.30«.»7 
M.0O 

•I«,M8.0> 

2.300.00 

t35,82L3S 

•88.073.84 

•420.00 

25.00 
SOS.  DO 

m.si 

12.00 

-|:S 

52.50 

270.00 

.  so.oo 

aB,«M.87 

i».a«.o» 

1,707,12 

sT.sn-so 

«nuTiou). 

MS.  00 
5,800.g2 

3,702.00 

740.82 
105.  OO 
408.45 

I».O0 

W7.2B 

02.00 
I1J.75 

IBS.  00 

7.002.76 
10:34U:SO 

2.440.00 
4.  SOS.  85 
04,810.58 

olmit 

S.  012.  SO 
17,  MB.  79 

"^^» 

100.00 

m.10 

10«.02 

*80:oo 

020,  n 

MCOO 
5,880:m 

•70.50 
443.00 

2*1.50 

47.5S3.35 

S,28R00 

i.Mg:3« 

]a.«7S.4! 

77,M«.W 

05.300.20 

108,850.85 

«TS.«0 

02:515.01 

100.00 

7.070.M 
5.000,00 

M.70o.aa 

20, 7*4.  M 

III 

3»;57o:4s 

10|20«:00 
8,4ZZ.23 
28,450  00 
08.555.60 
40,825.00 
11.222.33 
16.87B.50 

Xir. 

6,»5.08 

10.825.00 

SI 

7,025!  31 

B.reu.»7 
is;e»s:i5 

a.6«E.oa 

*.«10.« 
»3, 478.23 

37,63. 

lioi! 

2i;711 
j!30' 

00 

DO 
00 

P7 

iwlmt?? 

I^roed  Aninloim  product... 

80.705.00 

32.401,8) 

5  Oio!  85 
ll.I59.es 

IS,  255.  13 

130.00 
tO.«87,4g 
131,217  95 

K7.!i0».» 

341,000.40 

521.418.25 

458  008.  SS 

TSBJfTON. 

1,531,  K 

002.00 

.     1,311.00 

3.311.00 

ii6.'oo 

520.00 

1,470.00 
115.00 

B,S2:i,00 

88.1J0 
8M.M 

810.  n 

8TI,iO 

2.asQ.n 

'227:11 
S25,00 

Cnrraln  ntlcka  bdiI  ndglnga .... 

585.00 
200.00 

7.304.00 

'^'soo'ou 

AMERICA:    DOMINION   OF   CANADA. 


ONTABIO— TantlHwd. 


QiurtBreoaing— 

T»Ml. 

ll.pt.  SO. 

D».ll. 

lUr.31. 

JllDtSO. 

•1,854.00 

4.602.31 

•MO.iS 
75.00 

aw.  00 

..S:S 

tl.fttft.lT 

S4,3u.ia 

SM.OC 

7H.H 
MO.OD 

lea.oD 

1.0TT,3S 

6.00 

5.400.00 

2,1«.34 

M.oe 

S.O0 

3,»0.«) 

3M.00 

H.9a.X 

M.2U.M 

io,w».es 

m.io2.4» 

C>Ule,>hMp,ud]u>ilM 

m.M 

Z,  111.  ST 

l.SM.Tfi 

Mi! 

3.W.O0 

513:50 

S00.UU 

6.233.00 

1M.IW 

IS.  SOI.  M 
48*00 
1,905.00 

»0I.BO 

M,UB.I« 
1,091.34 
a.  1*8. 75 

]*.7l^oo 

"IISSiU*"*'"'"'-"^' 

i:ou.24 

2g.35S.eO 
76.00 

CnlU^  SUtM  goods  rMiiT Bud. 

3.870.48 

M.ZM.41 

40.150.70 

^M3.3. 

5i.>9t.ec 

WiUBACBHBllI. 

205.00 

18R.3S 

154.  «3.  All 
T.1M.24 

1.M3.3T 

31.2VT.a3 

■-3i.mH- 

^&'.Tz:z::: 

B0R.49 

753  38 

1,«49.11 

117.00 

iu,6aB.» 

iea.e74.es 

31,017,  OS 

,™n^.. 

300.00 
3S,t7l!88 

Aobuklg  (br  bnwdlnK  porpOHM 

3.8S5.00 

I,OOU.OO 

11,0*8.78 

12.  S3*.  01 

188.6a 
314.00 

1.175.00 

Bicfolsa  l!i>T  «hlbltliin  piir- 

810.00 
3.«»,00 

i,7ei.oo 

1M.O0 

1. 170.00 

4, 340. 80 

am.  (5 

3.407.00 
11.185.00 

SS-r-::::-::;;:;; 

s,s>o.oo 

S.  050.00 

84.00 

0.105.65 

B,»S.O0 

»,T40.00 

BSt.33 
it  lift  00 

1,1U.OO 

3,113.00 

3.»s.(ia 

Sr-.?r."™r^-"'rr 

?i:m» 

810.  OO 

Kilt.  00 

ia,M».oo 
t,en.tt 

S,40«.00 
U,»0«.M 

1.830.00 

3.  MM.  SO 
2.1M.0C 

60.768.00 

ii5S;ir?!'.: ::::::: ::::;;::: 

S38.M 

538.38 

460 


COMlifiScUL  BELAl:iONd. 


OXTASIO— ContiDusd. 


ArtlelM. 

Qwrter 

M.dl»B- 

Sq.tao. 

Bee  SI. 

Hkr.31. 

June  30. 

Total. 

1535. 00 

*SSS! 

$400.00 

4S.GI0.00 

2.610.00 

3,287.00 
SW.OS 

27S.0O 
2,  401.  >0 

U,»4.40 

•14.453.  J5 

70.00 
3,070.00 

3,105.50 
8.180.00 

^™dAn,«n™.rod«.U. 

•47.  IB 

14. 900.  OS 

3M7e.(S 

23.«il2.8& 

1:810:4s 

8,937.35 
33,^,33 

143. 448. 3« 

3,80».M 

Ml.  00 
17,03».M 
lll,«iiT.I0 

34,l»e.3a 
-85.833.  TO 

14.M0.00 

*i.SM.3e 

3.O3U.B0 
•».««».  47 

'■E4I 

i,sM.ai 

308.11 

803.00 

18a.Ml.B7 

181,101.18 

311,200.08 

203,407.00 

800, 411, » 

11, 740.  M 

s».ra:2T 
ioi.sei.3« 

7,  K(R.  n> 
B30:mi.12 

■     40,W5:!B 

8u!  ma'.  10 

^5,123.00 

U'.13»'.5-I 
0fll,345.« 
22.B3i.oa 

12B:61S:52 

tfi.wa.m 

11.  »S  tt 
20,  720.  02 
Bl»,M44. 11 

iW.'Wto 

IW  WOES 
17,  4B2.  00 

8.481.14 

T.BSD.** 
21,275.41 
TO,  837.  «3 
73,  flU8.  31 
29.  fS.  38 
82,472,05 

2i!s3s!a4 

1111,152. 84 
«;  837,04 

231, 858. oe 

109;S24;«2 
4U.  SU.  44 

734:133:01 

io:b<»:47 
2»:22n:8i 

43,  IM,  40 

2i:30«:44 
208,(K)8.80 

341:  m  40 

Hi 

01: 048: 00 

37, 540. 01 
4,784.25 
10,371.40 
72,537,85 
31,  34U.  48 
8.490.45 
]«,m,7B 

18,355,20 

m:4m:4i 

52,495.18 

'III 

34;  14*:  24 
559,920.77 

0?:  083:88 
1.309.  8B 

9:o5[:3e 

51:428.04 

ss:  878.73 
18.203,00 
1,  787. 12 
O:).  300.  20 

a  MO:  21 
31,917.98 

17:440:00 

85.203.33 

lou,i*a6T 
93.314.30 
32,333,40 

IM:881,00 

154,809.80 
52.42S.B2 
38,438.87 

350,173.38 
93,807.83 
83,238.30 

284,833.21 
2.435.70 

187,803.75 

359,443.83 
04^700.93 
1.048,090.75 
58.803.81 
02.  eti.  Si 

271.068.38 

47: 002: « 
15,008.11 

i,2«o,imi,5o 

37,277.88 
108,  850.  35 
458,008.38 
130.102.40 

51. 02s.  00 

'""42.' 285:  00" 
13:110:00 

3.«IO.f» 

113.480 
188.483 

n.093 
334.181 

98.151 

3,342.43. 

'■as 
as 

ToWrotOnUrio 

*.0T«.T»4.« 

3.423.  258.M 

2,738.514.03 

«.7Ve.707.18 

l8.•s^s^^.7T 

I'RINCE  EnWARD  ISI^NS. 


1 

M,8M.05   

:::     1:130.40 

ll,tU.» 

Anl»ri,. 

.1        im.50 
■  1 

liMOO 

"■'         ioooo 

3,451.50 
11.BW.W 

Sbta, 
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PRINCE  EDWAnD  ISLAND-Contlnoiid. 


Articles. 

Qiuner 

mdtag- 

ToUL 

SepLM. 

Dm,  31. 

JI.r.31. 

June  30. 

23.MMLH 

M.11S.K 
K,0IS.00 

'mt!so 

*4D.0« 

*t,J01.00 

Pieb: 

»S:S 

"CSS 

1»,00 

8.00 

700.  K> 

j,«n.io 
si.aH.oo 
4.m»o 

131. so 

237. 5S 

aiis,w 

i.cii'is 

13S.10 

SI,  III.  00 

2.WLS0 
l.E38.0(» 

i.«s.o« 

I.731.M 

8.«7».eo 

B,I<».11 

CairiklDH,  dry  salted 

Hides,  drrssllwl 

17.  M 
IK.ST 

M2.8; 

1.062.IW 

"■JSS 

3IU.S0 
I.SM.O 

»,t».w 

11«.»1.1T 

lSi,»l3.ffi 

3.3811.01 

Og.7»8.7! 

URUUBOA. 

««.S0T.4a 

"•as 

•8,130.98 

•111,885.00 

188.00 

!.<»-» 

iM.ia 

301. » 

2.1S2.M 

1.017.70 

8D8.IM 

a.  077.30 

52. 687. 18 

11, 203.88 

48,317.16 
248.87 

11 

2.833.00 

'f-S'SS 

4.8M.88 

400.81 

1,50a.  00 

503.00 

8.833.B 

II,52I.U 

I0S.58 

m.*7 

"'^■s 

SKLSG 

385.40 

t.«> 

133.30 
8,118.00 

'  110.80 

3,  WW.  711 

2,  SIS.  00 

100.031.  M 

76,8W.37 

28.B31.M 

81,813.80 

383,411.87 

*"tSiw 

70.00 

8,000.00 

8.  TOO.  00 

722.00 

488.00 

10.489.80 

3.587.00 
11,8H.00 
4531.00 

sn.oo 

720.00 

27?.  00 

28.00 

1,208.00 

7,788.00 

U2.00 

1.ZT0.00 

17.W.00 

2;87b:oo 

Ssr'.'^.r.r!::: 

1,018.00 

157!  00 

382.00 

311.00 

'■^'oo 

ao.00 

11,482.00 
3.580.00 

133.00 
38  481  00 

■^aS-.'!"'; 

M,24a.0« 

sjss'is'.wi'i?"'- 

3,031.00 

5,188.00 

MoloO 
120.00 

4485  00 

18.2^4. 00 
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QUEBEC— CoDtfainad. 


^.,„. 

«.aing- 

SeptM. 

I>«c.3l. 

Hv.31. 

Jane  30. 

TOW. 

ooATicooK— contlnnHl. 

is 

•18.00 

"i-ss 

300.00 

11. 048.  CO 
ZJ.OO 

■!:?S:S 
'SI! 

•Bua.00 

1.1M.00 
2.7ZS.00 
IS.  SCO.  00 

wST 

11,100.00 

'2S7.O0 

.3l-S?!S 

""SliSS 

»«.D0 

1,707.00 

103.  00 

*».<» 

■ra,38!k0(l 

70,820.00 

32.IS7.0U 

1S2.WO.O(I 

150.00 

m.00 

i.M2.ei 

480.  eo 
is&oo 

1,180.00 

2,780.00 

1U.O0 

7.<7a.B« 

1M.W 

880.42 

2. 070. 03 

T«M 

•.SKLBS 

11,480.00 

7,071.08 

8, 887.01 

84.04&40 

OUFIi  BAMJU. 

331.  GO 

2,730.88 
1,30S.01 

3.054.88 

I.IM.SS 

4.038.88 

ax-TiLU. 

wioo 

S:S 

iii'oi 

2. 838. 36 

OSS.W 

S.  082.90 

21!:  mn 
1:044.00 

48.00 
386. 2U 

MS.7B 

*,318.M 

ToUI 

so.  Ml.  as 

a».«».i* 

0I.320.4S 

239, 754. 00 

440,771.00 

1,141.40 

2,247.00 

084.00 

^1 

310.00 

14.880.00 

H<B7.00 
l.TSSLM 

6,877.00 

i,a»a.TS 

2ZS.0O 
1,200.00 

ffiS 

MO.  00 

1,880.00 

281.  H4 

120. 00 

1S.1IS.J6 

1,048.10 

7,««a.oo 

10.™.  84 
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QUSBEC-CfmUuiud. 


.„.-. 

IJiuitraMUUng- 

Totel. 

S^W. 

Deo.  81. 

MK.ai. 

joDsao. 

An 

IM0.00 
2,331.00 

1178.  IS 

8830.10 
285.00 

187,00 
2,2M:14 

1.080.00 

2,5M.8T 

300.  a) 

ISS:S 

'■miw 

1,8GC2I 
800,00 

«8.83 

2.flM.M 

i,s5&ai 

xsa.oo 
m.25 

8.  Ml.  08 

8,783.80 
328.22 

488.00 
1. 8(8. 75 

to.  DO 
388.88 
1. 880.00 

18S.0* 

■■SIS 

84.81 

3.UT.S7 

2,  an.  78 

3.052.81 

jid.6a 

1.818,18 

2.888.02 

•■iKiS 

i,3oa.M 

ISO.  00 

ltd.  00 

lis. 00 

431. 10 
lltTS 

114.75 

'«:S 

188.00 

1,835.50 

2;io«:is 

1.3M.3t 
1,M0.00 

l,iia.4S 

8,883.44 

082.18 

843.00 

1,<B«.M 

1,566: 00 

100.00 

7T8.O0 
8n.84 

•■Si:S 

1,«6.00 

i&s 

7  708  78 

U2.M 

474.80 

u2.oa 
i.3«.e2 

S.4U.80 

2. 732.  SO 

7MlOO 
870.00 

1,702.81 

^^::;::;:::;:::: 

800.00 

184.00 
808.25 

808.31 

i.ooaoo 

858.44 

'TiS 

3,100.00 
^584.83 

8.838.50 

'm3.U 

182,00 

1.620.18 

304.00 

300.00 
13.020.00 
31.rM.28 

KM.  00 

8,888.80 
17. 032.  M 

iM.ai 

10,188.00 
ia.Mi.U 

680.00 

282.08 

1.727.98 

uaoo 

HrdnoluiltoampnMU 
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QITBBEC— CoBUoued. 


,«„«^ 

QurMi 

ndlnf- 

S.pt.80. 

Dm.  31. 

Mu.  tL 

Jnutit. 

Total. 

"-"'■-»■«"""'■ 

(173.00 

8175.00 

m.a 

«l«t.«3 

•1«1.«0 

i«<.oo 

as 

i-isoias 
i'.«ii'.m' 

83.4Ba!3G 
101.821.00 

■«».M 

Z,0t7.W 
42S.« 

8,K0.05 

s,jM.at 

8.9»s:iB 
3.  MB.  41 

■■ffiS 

W.OOT.Ol 
U.TK.W 

33,191.92 

mIstoIm 

51.879.78 

i«^^:£ 

8  84108 

1,133.77 
817.  W 

'is 

500.00 

ii7.ro 

I,S«.«8 

2,W.O0 

27aw 

170.00 

8B.B7 

100.(0 

871.  OD 

IM.M 

4*8.17 

o«s.tn 

ou.oo 

007.04 

•01.00 

1,7»».78 

340.00 

1,1811.17 

18.  BIS.  35 

4,311.56 

1M.84 
1,411.00 

"■US 

1,707.  ag 
100.  ou 

S.6U.00 

n,ui2.oo 

ii 

B,rao.oo 

14,835.00 

10.  MO.  00 

78.  wo.  83 

2I,tlS.0O 

S8.T82.9S 

i.7»a,rt 

104.  BS 

on.  SO 

'■iSS 

186.00 

S!:!! 

318.18 

IM.OO 

B0.7m!61 
12,746.10 

10,<M.U 

13.0M.I1 

1,7M.71 

ooaTs 

1.708  U 
1,172.26 

S2.100-18 

0,043.88 

4to.ie 

112,033  40 

£^::::::::::::;::::;;;;;::;; 

Miofii' 

l.MO.OO 

100.00 

fiSS 

174-00 

iwioo 
607.  ao 

■■ss 

0M.«0 

M1.1G 

«u.oo 

I.«M.3t 
831.00 

«S.il 

531.00 

%0S8.4O 

1,400. 00 
1. 784.00 

18, 900. 96 

as 

IB.S33.I6 

U8.S4 

B«J.76 

'•sis 

US.  00 

400,00 

3.0iO.ED 

4,4H.It 

8,134.46 

400.00 

•00.08 

U7.08 

saoioo 

1.740.51 

1H.30 

mM 
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QirEBEC-Conttnaad. 


Artide. 

QDutor 

Midlng- 

Total. 

8ept.M. 

D«.  81, 

Mm.  81. 

June  so. 

18,000.00 

2,Z23.M 

IB.  000.00 

ua.w 

M.  830.71 

ii^w 

— ' 

ii.BiB;is 

iiaii 

101,808.77 

"'■IS'S 

M.'oo 

Tobjca. _ 

«,ns.oo 

tW.M 

••i«,iij.» 

01,803.40 

an.  111.  87 

6*8.00 

100.00 

IB2.S8 

1,0W.(« 

738.  eft 

IW.W 

"■■S:!! 

21,098.80 

103.788.18 

SSI,  310. 49 

308,0»7,91 

4O7.870.W 

67^«8.19 

i.«n.i77.ii 

PA«PBBUC. 

78,76 

.SO 
1.00 

7S.00 

.to 

.N 

120.  SO 

.J8 
.SO 

377.00 

4,  OS.  00 

4,8.100 

L30 

8.TK.M 

SO.  00 

ia.im.« 

<,001.2S 

13,071.11 

41.488.83 

,s.s 

8.8«.O0 

St.  607.00 

u.«oe.8i 

7,010.88 

*.M3.7S 

18,687.87 

HDBBEC. 

»0.00 

•■ss 

«».2B 

S.121.U 

J.  OSS.  as 

•^'i™. 

8.SS8.00 

t,m.» 

0,887.20 

SU.80 
i50.00 

'"ri™-^ 

IM.OD 

«»:s7 

1,  EU.  to 

2,081.84 

1.S01.B7 

SW.OS 
176.00 

3*1.01 

J,37S.OO 

8,<sa.oo 

B8,  aio.  12 

1,040.00 

3,«7.00 
1,0».00 

"ilSS 

'SS 

B83.TS 

HorsM,    prortelonii,   ate.,  for 

i,m.7* 

S.  611. 18 

1«L70 

10,850.13 

«0.» 

a,SS6.B! 

'ii 

34.660.78 

M&.32 

..SIS 

0  B— VOI.  1 30 
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Q  UBUUO-ContiDued . 


.„,.... 

Quart.! 

eliding— 

Touj. 

S«pt.  30. 

TXK.il. 

UST.  81. 

June  30. 

Soowa,  contncbir*'pIiuil,iiui- 

»5,037.22 

11,788.00 
5ft<.00 
848.05 

tl.7M.20 

«7.00 

0,103.73 

(ej4.4e 

7M.80 

20,305.57 

f!.m.O» 

30.7S1.88 

11Z.1M.34 

BIMOUBK.. 

1 

4. 808: 00 
3150 

,,S!S 

574.' tlO 
tSST.OO 

13!.  00 

20,913.00 

iw-'oo 
sosioo 

13.0SI.M 
82, 123.  M 

««.00 

4,880.86 

go.  5*8.00 

I2,0t3.U 

63.781.82 

W.  707. 00 

35,78^50 

01,712,57 

029.60 
204.00 
».0« 

180.00 
282.00 

160.  M 

e.so 

120.00 

16.00 
4BS.O0 

2h.lK 

'flooioo 
a,  ai7. 00 

3,075.60 
117.  <g 

i!2a7;3i 

IW.OO 

898.00 

10.00 

i:w3.oo 

320.60 
681.00 

2,725,00 

0.030.72 

58S.6(i 

1,205.00 

615.00 

20.00 

•■11 

TK.00 

7i:25 

05.00 
17.  TB 

03.00 

31.00 

0.25 

037.50 

23,589.50 
380.00 

'178!  08 

91,7X1.00 

23.300.70 

(1,SS8.81 

70,250.48 

IHMB  B,ySBB. 

Tt3.0O 

2,001.00 
2,087.00 

i.m.il 

TSOioO 

2,180.60 

505.74 
is!  208;  10 

80.00 

^^gs 

'wo:  00 

4.  wo.  00 
38,810.00 

0,830.00 

35,702.01 

M.MS.15 

30,523.01 

m,»u.sj 

100, 500. 7B 

84,733.15 

192,882,44 

WATSilLOO. 

i.wo.so 

1,830.00 

603.00 

4,378.00 

1,820.00 
18.807.40 

7.OM.00 

0,057.00 

4, 711.  BO 

11.203.00 

5,217.50 

20,617.40 

48,118.10 
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I  tk»  itvtral 
,  tie. — Uoutluued. 

QU£BEC— ConUnued. 


A  nicies. 

Sepi.  3tt. 

Quarter 

ndlug— 

ToUI. 

M«.  31. 

Jane  80. 

"-"—-■ 

(1M.031.U 

Tlii 

ill 

211;  oil.  33 

f75, 1128.37 
70.826.00 

Kia.a3i.2e 

32.187.00 

7,0-i.sa 

Ml.  018.  m 

.1S2,M».00 

e^M7.0I 

4:D2S.BB 

IKTBO.M 
B7M28.1S 
M,6B7.S7 

ivsimit 

20,(I7.« 

3*,B«,4a 

300,067.91 
381707. 00 

■sii 

7!Mn!oo 
«n.370.6! 

JSiTTBisO 

MI733.1S 

6,217.80 

*S,97e.7» 

K«i! 

■      *8,11S.I0 

rotolfM<jDBb«! 

S«8,2(».79 

m.M«.oo 

77B,1M.OO 

1,M«,6*3.T2 

t.lg2,U6.D5 

FRENCH  NORTH  AMERICA. 


ArUclH. 

Q»«t«r  ending- 

,^ 

Sept,  30. 

■Doc,  31,      j      M«.3I. 

Jnneso. 

»B«),1» 
10.833.41 

i(a.Bo 

•S,  400. 81 

tSttLOl 
12,020.08 

,5SS 

S^'^'"^"''^^^" 

•"■S:S 

307.  M 

41,050.12 

BO,  178. » 

1i.«2>.lS 

10,8M.ai 

116.186, « 

CITY  OF  MEXICO. 

.  In  compliance  with  the  request  contained  in  circular  letter  from  the 
Department  of  State  under  (late  of  August  10,  1897,  I  have  the  honor 
to  trauBmit  herewith  inclosed  the  following  report  upon  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  this  country,  its  agricultural  and  mining  industries,  etc. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  I  assumed  charge  of  thia  consulate-general 
on  the  Ist  day  of  August  last,  since  which  date  my  entire  time  has 
necessarily  been  employed  in  the  daily  routine  work  devolving  upon 
the  ofBce  and  in  developing  something  of  a  systematic  baBis  for  the 
conduct  of  future  business,  I  have  not  been  able  to  visit  any  of  the 
various  consular  agencies  of  the  district;  hence  this  report  must  nec- 
essarily be  less  comjilete  than  I  would  otherwise  be  pleased  and  able 
to  make  it. 

However,  it  is  my  endeavor  to  embody  in  the  same  certain  facta 
and  data  that  may  prove  of  interest  to  the  Department  and  of  value 
to  the  general  public,  especially  to  those  who  contemplate  seeking 
investment  in  this  Republic. 

RAILWAYS. 

On  the  Ist  of  July  of  the  present  year,  there  were  in  operation  in 
this  Republic  7,365  miles  of  railroad,  and  more  under  course  of  con- 
struction the  Mexico,  Cuernavaca  and  Pacific. 
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The  earnings  of  the  two  great  American  trunk  railwayB  for  ] 
were  as  follows : 


lUilway. 

""sr- 

-lis"- 

"sa 

liSJS 

The  figures  show  quite  a  perceptible  increase  for  the  two  roadsover 
1895,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  earnings  for  1897  will  far  exceed 
those  of  1896. " 

From  latest  reports  up  to  the  present  date,  there  has  been  shipped 
to  the  United  States  this  season  over  the  Mexican  Central  Railway 
125  carloads  of  oranges  from  La  Barca,  47  from  San  Bartolo,  7  from 
Yurecuaro,  and  9  from  Guadalajara;  a  total  of  188  cars.  These  do 
not  include  shipments  from  other  points  and  over  other  roads.  Ship- 
ments are  still  increasing. 

I  leaiTi  from  what  I  believe  to  be  reliable  authority  that  the  general 
exportation  from  this  Republic  to  the  United  States  so  far  this  year 
has  been  most  satisfactory,  and  indicates  in  what  lines  Mexico  is  mak- 
ing progress.  Naturally  the  low  price  of  silver  and  consequent  high 
rate  of  exchange  have  stimulated  gold  exports,  for  the  gold  premium 
offers  to  producers  in  this  land  of  silver  a  great  inducement  to  be 
shipping  everything  possible. 

EXPOBTS. 

The  following  exhibit  shows  the  amount  of  exports  from  this  con- 
sular district  for  the  quarter  ending  September  30,  1897: 


DtBtrlct 

Articlea. 

Yaloe. 

_ 

ZaofttecM 

•■ss 

10,188  M 

Port  of  Mexico  City 

i.aE6.«».« 
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The  foregoing  does  not  include  gold  and  silver  coin,  which  largely 
exceeds  ail  other  exports. 

The  United  States  continnes  to  take  nearly,  if  not  quite,  75  per  cent 
of  the  total  produce  exported  from  this  Republic,  and  England  comes 
next  with  about  16  per  pent. 

There  is  a  large  increase  in  the  exportation  of  silver,  gold,  dye- 
woods,  copper,  ami  tobacco. 

Mining  products  constitute,  as  usnal,  a  largo  part  of  the  exports, 
amounting,  between  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead,  to  about  942,000,000, 
or  70  per  cent. 

COMPARATIVE  EXPORTS. 

In  the  following  items,  the  first  gronp  of  figures  represents  the 
amounts  and  values  exported  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1897,  and 
the  second  those  of  the  corresponding  period  of  1896: 


Yew. 

Poanda. 

V»loe. 

SS!S 

•}«'¥ 

The  much  lower  price  of  coffee  this  year  accounts  for  the  dispropor- 
tionate valuation. 

TOBACCO. 

The  American  people,  besides  being  Mexico's  chief  customers  for 
coffee,  are  buying  more  and  more  of  her  tobacco.  The  amount 
exported  to  the  United  States  was: 


Y«r. 

PooDds. 

Vrine. 

(n).9«T 
isi.aua 

A  very  notable  gain. 


HIDES  AND  BKIHS. 


This  country  exported  to  the  United  States,  in  the  period  under 
consideration,  hides  and  skins  to  the  value  of  tl, 534,306,  against 
$1,055,229  in  1896. 

Lead  is  an  important  factor  in  Mexico's  exportations,  tho  nine 
months'  exportation  reaching: 


Ymt. 

FoundB.    1    Valne. 

Mff                     

iflfi.7;a,B«o 

»T,8ie,888 

The  bulk  of  the  American  purchase  of  lead  is  from  Mexico. 


Mexico  both  exports  and  imports  coal,  and  shipped  into  the  United 
States  85,890  tons,  an  increase  during  the  time  under  consideration  of 
33,216  tons. 
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LOGWOOD. 

The  increase  in  the  exports  of  logwood  amounts  to  the  sum  of  *28,778, 

HENKQOEN. 

Th,>  importation  of  heneqnon  into  tho  United  States  is  overwhelm- 
ingly Mexican,  showing  in  gold  value  an  increase  of  $565,413. 

The  showing,  on  the  whole,  is  excellent  and  very  encouraging,  and 
indicates  that  the  country  more  than  holds  its  own  in  the  great  Ameri- 
can nLarket,  which  is  the  chief  support  of  Mexico's  export  trade. 

COMMERCE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

With  reference  to  the  extension  of  United  States  trade  in  Mexico, 
many  questions  deserve  consideration.  American  pi-oducts  uiaj'  be 
divided  into  numerous  heads,  and  each  deserves  separate  attention. 

UACBINBRY. 

Mining  machineiy  of  United  States  manufacture  is  used  almost 
exclusively  in  the  Mexican  mines.  This  fact  is  duo  to  its  superiority 
and  to  the  further  fact  that  wherever  and  whenever  American  mining 
machinery  lias  been  introduced,  competent  persons  have  been  placed 
in  charge  of  the  machinery,  in  order  that  it  might  produce  the  best 
results  and  that  its  merits  might  become  sufficiently  known. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar, 
of  which,  during  late  years,  much  has  been  imported  into  this  coun- 
try. No  suggestion  would  be  of  value  concerning  the  introduction  of 
this  machinery,  as  the  manufacturers  thereof  seem  to  fully  appreciate 
the  necessity  and  advantage  of  placing  the  machinery  in  competent 
hands,  or  of  furnishing  competent  men  to  operate  it  until  the  pur- 
chasers become  familiar  with  its  use. 

The  same  may  also  be  said  of  machinery  for  working  textiles,  both 
cotton  and  woolen.  The  superiority  of  American  machinery  is  knomi 
by  the  proprietor  or  persons  in  charge  of  the  cotton  and  woolen  manu- 
factories of  this  country.  They  are  quick  to  see  the  advantage  of 
improved  machinery,  and  being  in  many  instances  Americans,  no 
difficulty  is  experienced  in  introducing  United  States  machinery  in 
this  line. 

TEXTn,ES. 

There  are  greater  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  introduction  of 
United  States  textiles  into  Mexico.  In  the  first  place,  the  American 
manufacturer  of  textiles  does  not  make  especially  for  the  Mexican 
market;  consequently,  the  introduction  of  many  American  fabrics 
would  necessitate  a  complete  and  sudden  revolution  in  the  domestic 
habits  and  customs  of  much  of  the  population  of  Mexico.  The  people 
of  Mexico,  especially  the  rural  population,  are  fixed  in  their  customs, 
having  adopted  them  after  long  years  of  experience,  believing  them 
to  be  what  are  best  suited  for  the  mode  of  life  and  climatic  conditions 
of  their  respec^ve  localities.  ITio  result  is  that  they  are  not  willing 
to  east  off  the  fabrics  with  which  they  are,  and  have  been  for  years, 
familiar  and  adopt  now  ones  of  which  they  know  nothing;  conse- 
quently, time  and  a  systematic  course  of  instruction  are  necessary  in 
order  to  introduce  foreign  goods.  One  way  of  overcoming  what  inight 
be  called  a  prejudice  would  be  for  the  manufacturers  of  the  United 
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States  to  send  competent  men  to  Mexico  to  study  the  climate  and  cus- 
toms of  the  people  in  the  various  localities,  and  after  such  persons 
become  familiar  with  the  vraiita  and  needs  of  the  people,  let  those 
interested  establish  houses  in  various  localities,  where  the  goods  suit- 
able for  each  particular  place  might  bo  exhibited.  These  houses  or 
places  of  exhibition  should  he  in  charge  of  discreet  men  who  thoroughly 
understand  the  language  of  the  country,  are  polished  in  manner,  and 
of  nnblemlshed  character  and  reputation;  such  men,  in  short,  as  will 
command  respect  and  inspire  confidence,  not  only  in  themselves  and 
in  the  people  they  represent,  but  for  the  goods  which  they  offer.  Care 
should  be  taken  never  to  attempt  to  introduce  anything  but  fi^stK^las8 
articles,  and  such  as  will  stand  the  test  of  wear  and  investigation  in 
competition  with  all  rivals. 

The  Mexican  people  are  very  kind  and  hospitable,  and  are  not  sna- 
picious  in  their  nature,  but,  being  totally  unacquainted  with  many 
United  States  articles  offered  here  for  sale,  require  time  and  oppor- 
tunity for  investigation.  When  once  "thoroughly  convinced  that  an 
article  is  suitable  for  their  purposes,  they  adhere  to  it  with  almost  a 
religious  tenacity,  never  changing.  Once  their  confidence  is  shaken 
by  a  depreciation  in  the  quality,  or  by  an  attempt  to  deceive  on  the 
part  of  the  manufacturer  or  seller  of  the  article,  the  latter  is  discarded 
at  once,  and  is  never  restored  to  their  confidence. 

AORICTILTUKAL  lUPLBHENTS. 

No  field  for  United  States  manufacturers  offers  such  inducements 
as  Mexico  in  the  line  of  agricultural  implements.  In  this  connection, 
the  manufacturers  seem  never  to  have  understood  or  appreciated  the 
conditions.  Most  of  the  interior  of  Mexico,  by  which  is  meant  the 
table-lands  between  the  Pacific  and  the  Gulf  slopes,  is  a  level  plain 
ranging  from  3,000  to  8,000  feet  above  sea  level.  This  great  table- 
land has  been  tilled  by  primitive  methods  for  hundretls  of  years  with- 
out care  and  without  fertilizers,  and  in  many  places,  even  at  the 
present  time,  produces  two  and  sometimes  three  abundant  crops  each 
year.  Practically  no  modem  machinery  is  in  use  in  this  vast  terri- 
tory. Its  absence  is  not  due  to  the  indisposition  of  the  people  to  adopt 
it,  but  to  the  lack  of  opportunity  to  become  familiar  with  the  manner 
of  using  it  and  its  consequent  advantage.  .  It  can  not  be  expected 
that  farm  hands,  who  have  never  use<l  and  have  never  seen  modern 
machinery,  will  discard  the  tools  which  have  been  in  use  among  them 
from  their  childhood,  and  no  doubt  for  centuries,  and  adopt  appar- 
ently complicated  machinery  of  .which  they  know  nothing.  The  pro- 
prietors may  be  willing  in  many  instances  to  try  modern  machinery, 
but  neither  they  nor  their  foremen  understand,  except  in  a  few  cases, 
the  method  of  handling  such  machinery  or  the  advantages  to  be  gained 
from  its  use.  They  are  consequently  unable  to  instruct  their  work- 
men, and  the  result  is  that  where  modern  machinery  has  been  intro- 
duced on  farms,  it  has  proved  useless  and  is  discarded  for  the  machin- 
ery with  which  they  are  more  familiar. 

It  would  not  bo  difficult  to  introduce  United  States  farm  machinery 
into  Mexico,  but  this  also  will  require  time  and  patience  and  a  sys- 
tematic course  of  education.  A  careful  study  of  the  country,  of  the 
soil  and  products  should  be  made,  and  then  competent  men  should 
be  sent  to  each  place  with  the  kind  of  machinery  adapted  to  the  soil 
and  wants  of  that  locality,  to  introduce  it,  show  its  a<lvantages,  and 
instruct  the  foremiyi  and  workmen.     Tliero  are  a  few  instances  in 
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Mexico  where,  through  the  intervention  of  American  friends,  or  from 
knowledge  gained  by  the  Mexicans  themselves  in  the  United  States, 
American  farm  machinery  has  been  introduced,  and,  in  ail  cases 
whereitsoperationiaunderstood,  it  has  given  entire  satisfaction.  Care 
should  be  taken  never  to  allow  machinery  to  be  sold  by  people  who 
do  not  understand  the  manner  of  working  or  operating  it,  or  who  are 
not  able  and  willing  to  see  that  the  purchaser  or  his  foreman  thor- 
oughly understand  using  it.  The  manufacturer  can  not  expect  to 
send  his  machines  to  Mexico  and  place  them  in  the  hands  of  agents, 
to  be  stored  in  warehous'^s  and  shops,  with  the  idea  that  their  intro- 
duction will  be  rapid.  They  must  be  willing  to  spend  some  money, 
and  to  have  patience. 

The  manufacturers  of  United  States  sewing  machines  seem  to  have 
grasped  the  idea  and  manner  of  introducing  their  machines  into  Mex- 
ico, and  at  this  time  there  is  not  an  Indian  village  in  this  country 
where  American  sewing  machines  can  not  be  found,  and  scores  of 
native  women  may  be  considered  expert  operators.  They  introduce 
their  machine  by  establishing  agencies  throughout  the  Republic,  plac- 
ing them  in  the  hands  of  polite,  polished,  and  competent  men,  who  by 
degrees  haveinstmctedthepeopleinthemanner  of  operating  machines 
and  their  advantages,  with  the  result  that  to-day,  in  many  huts  made 
of  bamboo  and  thatched  with  palm  leaves,  the  United  States  sewing 
machine  can  be  found,  and  some  one  able  to  use  it  with  all  its  attach- 
ments. If  this  is  true  regarding  sewing  machines,  what  diffteulty 
shonld  there  be  in  introducing  agricultural  machinery  if  the  same 
methods  were  employed? 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

In  the  line  of  boots  and  shoes,  the  superiority  of  those  of  American 
make  is  well  known,  but  owing  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  climate-and 
the  country,  shoes  oi  any  class  will  never  be  worn  by  the  rural  popu- 
lation. Their  use  will  always  be  confined  to  the  cities  and  towns. 
The  foreign  population,  which  is  constantly  increasing,  prefer  them  to 
those  of  Mexican  make  whenever  they  can  be  purchased  at  reasonable 
prices, 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

For  securing  control  of  the  import  trade.  United  StAtes  firms  and 
manufacturers  must  furnish  goods  of  the  design  and  quality  called 
for.  They  should  understand  the  tariff  laws,  and  pack  goods  to  meet 
the  requirements.  This  is  often  a  very  important  factor.  There  is 
much  complaint  among  importers  of  the  carelessness  of  American 
firms  in  packing  goods  and  wares  to  suit  the  conditions  of  the  coun- 
try, as  well  as  in  following  shipping  directions.  Too  much  attention 
can  not  be  given  to  these  matters. 

The  German  manufacturers,  as  a  rule,  seem  to  be  the  best  judges 
of  local  requirements,  simply  because  they  personally  "drum"  the 
markets  by  means  of  representatives  who  speak  the  language,  visit 
small  as  well  as  large  towns,  give  liberal  time  for  payments,  and  are 
content  to  lay  foundations  for  future  tra<l6,  even  if  they  get  no 
immediate  orders. 

Commercial  travelers  can  not  expect  to  accomplish  much  in  this 
country  by  only  one  or  two  days  stop-over.  The  customs  of  the  coun- 
try will  not  admit  of  it.  One  must  take  plenty  of  time  and  exercise 
no  small  degree  of  patience,  if  he  expects  to  succeed  in  placing  orders. 

Commercial  travelers  coming  into  this  country  for  the  purpose  of 
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soliciting  trade  are  required  to  pay  a  municipal  tax,  ranging  from  1-3 
to  $20,  good  for  thirty  days,  or  they  can  procure  a  license  for  the  whole 
State,  coating  from  t20  to  $200,  aceoi-ding  to  the  importance  of  their 
business.  As  a  rule,  the  authorities  charge  a  minimum  rate,  iuclud- 
ing  the  federal  tax,  especially  in  cases  where  the  commercial  traveler 
comes  well  recommended.  The  rate  varies  somewhat  in  the  difterent 
States  and  municipalities,  but  is  not  oppressive. 

Since  the  rate  of  exchange  has  fallen,' merchants  are  placing  more 
liberal  orders  abroad,  and  the  increased  value  of  silver  is  stimulating 
importations. 

It  appears  to  be  the  prevailing  opinion  that  a  continuance  of  the 
low  price  of  silver  with  a  corresponding  high  rate  of  exchange  will 
ultimately  prove  beneficial  to  this  country,  inasmuch  as  it  is  giving 
a  powerful  impulse  to  home  industries,  to  the  investment  of  home 
capital  in  manufacturing  establishments,  mining,  and  enterprises  of 
every  description,  and  to  the  production  of  agricultural  products, 
such  as  coffee,  sugar,  and  tobacco,  for  exportation. 

The  general  business  outlook  in  Mexico  is  quite  satisfactory. 
ImiJorters  have  regained  courage  and  are  replenishing  stocks.  The 
retail  trade  is  active  in  many  lines,  and  importations  of  all  sorts  of  ■ 
goods  indicate  that  people  are  buying  freely. 

The  Government  is  in  receipt  of  adequate  revenues  from  customs 
dnties  and  internal  taxes,  and  pursues  a  pnident  and  conservative 
course,  avoiding  all  extravagance,  and  wisely  encouraging  material 
improvements  of  ever^'  kind. 

The  federal  stamp  duties  during  the  month  of  September  yielded 
•1,685,072,  as  against  $1,622,585  in  the  corresponding  month  of  1806. 
This  gain  of  $62,487  is  very  satisfactory  as  demonstrating  the  business 
activity  of  the  country. 

The  value  of  imports  in  1895  amounted  to  $36,245,045  and  in  1896 
to  $46,328,235,  showing  an  increase  of  $10,083,190. 

Much  of  this  increase  was  attributable  to  the  heavy  importation  of 
com  from  the  United  States,  owing  to  the  partial  failure  of  the  crop 
of  1896,  while  the  increased  importations  of  luxuries,  such  as  carriages, 
fancy  goods,  jewelry,  liquors,  high-class  groceries,  and  similar  arti- 
cles, amounted  to  nearly  $1,750,000,  doubtless  on  account  of  increase 
of  consumption. 

Of  the  total  imports  of  iron  and  steel,  principally  in  rails  and  rail- 
way material,  mining  and  other  machinery,  iron  tubing,  corrugated 
iron  sheets,  hoop  and  bar  iron,  the  United  States  supplies  about  57 
per  cent,  the  balance  being  divided  between  England,  Germany,  and 
B.elgium.  Most  of  the  mining  machinery  and  material  come  from  the 
United  States. 

While  the  conditions  in  Mexico  at  present  are  perhaps  not  favor- 
able to  the  establishment  of  lai^e  manufacturing  centers  such  as  exist 
in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  where  millions  of  capital  and  thou- 
sands of  employees  are  under  the  direction  of  one  corporation,  the 
smaller  manufacturer  will  find  here  a  very  encouraging  outlook. 

There  has  been  large  growth  during  the  past  year  in  the  exporta- 
tion of  fruits  and  sugar,  which  have  increased  nearly  40  per  cent  over 
those  of  1896.  The  improvement  in  the  former  is  due  to  the  growing 
demand  in  the  United  States  for  Mexican  oranges,  and  in  the  latter  to 
the  rise  in  the  price  of  sugar,  owing  to  the  small  production  in  Cuba, 

The  orange  crop  of  Mexico  hardly  comes  in  competition  with  the 
crops  of  California  and  Florida,  as  the  California  orange  i-eaehes  the 
Eastern  market  and  is  exhausted  in  spring  and  early  summer.     The 
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Mexican  orange  exportation  commences  about  September  1  and  is  dis- 
posed of  about  the  time  the  Florida  crop  commences  to  reach  out 
northern  markets. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  harbor  at  Vera  Cruz  is  being  improved;  jetties  and  seawalls 
are  being  extended,  and  the  Mexican  Railroad  has  just  completed  a 
new  wharf. 

At  Tampico,  a  new  company  has  been  formed,  called  the  ' '  Iluasteca 
Navigation  Company,"  for  the  development  of  river  traflic,  and  in 
view  of  the  extensive  and  fertile  region  of  country  tributaiy  to  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  river  Panuco,  the  undertaking  will  doubtless 
prove  a  success.  Part  of  the  country  reached  by  the  steamers  of  this 
company  is  known  as  the  Huasteca  Potosius,  and  it  exports  annually 
about  1,500,000  pounds  of  coffee,  2,500,000  pounds  of  peloncillo  (a 
coarse  grade  of  unrefined  sugar),  1,700,000  pounds  of  tobacco,  besides  , 
large  Quantities  of  sarsaparilla,  rice,  beans,  honey,  chicle,  hides, 
oranges,  cedar,  fustic,  and  cattle.  In  this  trade,  there  are  now 
employed  three  stern-wheel  steamers  and  several  barges  of  light 
draft. 

The  port  at  present  has  a  wharfage  of  over  3,000  feet,  and  the 
Waters-Pierce  Oil  Company  is  erecting  an  extension  to  its  wharf  for 
the  accommodation  of  its  own  steamers,  and  wlien  the  new  fiscal  wharf 
is  opened  the  port  will  have  nearly  (5,000  feet  of  wharfage. 

In  the  foregoing  report,  I  have  endeavored  to  give  not  so  much 
detailed  figures  with  the  stamp  of  oftteial  accuracy  as  an  intelligent 
survey  of  the  industrial  activity  and  general  business  and  tendencies 
of  trade  in  the  Republic. 

Andrew  D.  Barlow, 

Conmd-Oeneral. 

Mexico  City,  December  1,  1897. 


NUEVO  LAREDO.* 

The  rapid  rate  of  Mexico's  commercial  progress,  steadily  aocelera- 
tive  for  the  past  ten  years,  has  of  late  unmistakably  slackened.  Many 
projected  enterprises  are  held  up  or  abandoned,  the  rush  to  establish 
factories  is  stopped,  and  trade,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  has  fallen  off. 
Strange  to  say,  the  decline  in  silver,  which  has  long  been  claimed  as 
the  chief  cause  of  Mexico's  Industrial  prosperity,  is  now  admitted  to 
be  the  sole  cause  of  her  crisis. 

All  was  well  while  mlvancing  exchange  built  higher  and  higher  the 
barrier  against  foreign  goods  and  made  more  and  more  profitable  the 
establishment  of  domestic  industries;  but  when,  after  breaking  pre- 
vious low  reconls,  silver  continued  its  descent,  giving  rise  to  a  not 
unreasonable  dread  of  its  universal  abandonment  as  a  money  metal, 
even  promoters  paused  and  timid  investors  fled.  Capital,  which  for 
years  has  flowed  here  in  an  ever-increasing  stream,  is  brought  face  to 
face  with  this  curious  fact:  Books  kept  in  Mexico  in  the  money  and 
language  of  the  country  may  show  a  most  gratifying  profit;  the  same 
books,  translated  into  the  money  and  language  of  the  capitalist,  may 
show  a  most  discouraging  loss. 

Silver  must  be  reckoned  with  in  every  transaction  involving  time. 

*  In  response  to  cdrcnlar  of  August  10, 18ft7. 
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Failure  to  do  so  is  an  irapradence  of  which  American  merchants  have 
been  too  often  the  victims.  But  caution  is  now  the  rule  in  the  mat- 
ter of  Mexican  investments.  As  a  consequence,  there  is  a  perceptible 
lessening  of  the  inflowing  current  of  capital.  In  fact,  during  August 
last,  when  the  Mexican  dollar  sold  as  low  as  ;i9  cents,  that  current 
gave  signs  of  actual  cessation. 

The  pause  in  silver's  downward  course  aud  the  recent  rally  has  put 
a  better  phase  on  things.  But  be  the  future  of  the  white  metal  what 
it  may,  confidence  has  received  a  wound  which  will  heal  very  slowly. 

DOCILE   LABOR. 

One  thing  alone  saved  Mexico  from  the  direst  consequences — the  fact 
that  labor,  unmindful  of  the  falling  value  of  its  wage,  continued  to 
accept  it,  uncomplaining  and  contented. 

While  the  price  of  labor's  product  advanced;  while  every  article  of 
luxury  or  necessity  went  higher,  the  price  of  labor  itself  remained 
□□changed.  It  is  still  quoted  in  the  same  terms  of  silver;  it  is  still 
□□questionably  on  a  silver  basis.  But  this  condition  of  lalKir  can  not 
last.  Ten  thousand  schools,  fully  8,000  of  which  are  public,  are  in 
the  way  of  its  continued  maintenance. 

SCHBDCLE  Off  WAGES. 

Expressed  in  American  money  at  the  rate  of  exchange  prevailing 
in  August,  common  laborers  of  this  consular  district,  in  the  several 
Industries  uamed,  were  being  paid  daily  wages  averaging  as  follows; 

Cents. 


Furniture  factories , 40 

Hat  factories. 20 

Hatoh  factoriw 14 

Macaroni  factories 16 

Hinera 85 

Planing  mills _ BO 

Railroads 80 

Street-car  lines  - 25 

Tsnaeriee.... 35 


Breweries ; 

BrickyardB 26 

Bnildinfc 40 

Cotton  factories 25 

Carriage  factories .  85 

CrackOT  factories : 20 

Distilleries 25 

Electric-light  companies 40 

Fonndries 40 

Floor  mills ___ 30 

City  laborers  on  streets  and  improvements  were  paid  30  cents  a  day, 
policemen  the  same,  and  soldiers  abOut  15  cents  a  day. 

CHANGING  THE  MONEY  STANDARD. 

For  the  first  time  in  her  history  Mexico  is  seriously  questioning  the 
charact-er  of  her  money.  You  hear  the  matter  discussed  everywhere, 
openly  by  merchauta  and  capitalists,  guardedly  by  public  men.  Plans 
are  even  proposed  for  the  adoption  of  the  gold  standard.  None  of 
them,  however,  satisfactorily  surmount  the  diiliculty  of  getting  gold 
enough  and  keeping  it  in  a  country  whose  imports  greatly  exceed  its 
exports,  whose  chief  enterprises  are  exploited  with  foreign  capital, 
and  whose  public  debt,  interest  and  principal,  must  be  paid  abroad. 

Besides  this,  any.  change  of  standard,  indeed,  any  agitation  of  a 
change,  must  discredit  silver,  which  is  Mexico's  principal  export  and 
her  main  source  of  national  wealth.  But  the  existing  crisis  forces 
consideration  of  the  question.  Further  decline  in  silver  menaces  the 
nation's  commercial  life.  This  is  admitted  at  every  hand.  Her 
finances  must  be  placed  on  a  basis  more  substantial.  There  must  be 
some  escafw  from  an  uncertainty  that  practically  forbids  credit. 
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Fortunately,  the  problem  is  in  good  hands.  The  commercial  world 
so  closely  concerned  in  it  may  rely  on  ita  eolation  by  the  conservatiye 
and  enlightened  statesmen  ■who  now  direct  Mexico's  affairs. 


LOCAL  TRADE. 


The  following  table,  obtained  by  the  eonrtesy  of  the  Mexican  cns- 
toms  ofQcials  of  Kuevo  Laredo,  shows  the  value  of  imports  at  this 
place  of  the  articles  named  for  the  first  half  of  1897,  as  compared 
with  the  same  period  of  1896: 


Articles. 

im. 

1M7. 

Steam      delectriciU        hi 

•ininn 

a 

From  the  above,  It  appears  that  the  chief  articles  have  fallen  otl 
as  follows:  Machinery,  steam  and  electric,  30  per  cent;  machinery, 
hand  and  foot  power,  2i  per  cent;  cotton  goods,  35  per  cent.  Bicy- 
cles and  furniture,  however,  show  a  marked  increase,  the  latter,  in 
spite  of  predictions  to  the  contrary,  having  made  a  material  gain  here 
as  well  as  throughout  the  Republic. 

Summarized,  the  total  imports  at  this  point  of  the  articles  named 
are  as  follows  for  the  period  stated : 


1888. 

WOT. 

This  is  a  loss  for  American  goods  of  nearly  20  per  cent  and  for 
European  goods  of  nearly  50  per  cent. 

Tlie  imports  from  the  United  States  of  all  kinds  into  this  customs 
district  were,  in  189C,  $2,198,464;  in  1897,  12,551,205. 

These  figures  indicate  a  small  gain,  but  if  we  deduct  the  increase 
in  the  single  item  of  corn,  for  which  article  the  crop  failure  created  an 
abnormal  demand,  the  figures  would  stand:  In  1896,  t2, 127, 866;  in 
1897, 11,789,373,  a  loss  for  the  first  half  of  the  current  year  of  1338,492, 
or  almost  16  per  cent. 

IMPORTS  GENERALLY, 

The  local  cnstom-houae  ranks  third  in  the  Republic  for  the  amoont 
of  its  import  business.  Its  record  may  be  taken  as  fairly  indicating 
existing  or  probable  conditions  at  other  points.  I  am  aware  that  the 
reported  total  of  the  sales  of  United  States  merchandise  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  the  past  seven  months  show  a  small  gain: 


iSK, 

law. 

lliSS 
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But  the  United  States  gaiu  was  less  than  7  per  cent,  the  smallest 
recorded  in  years,  while  Mexico  gained  nearly  30  per  cent.  I  am  sat- 
isfied that  this  small  gain  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  will  be 
overcome  daring  the  remainder  of  the  present  calendar  year,  for  every 
month  since  May  shows  a  loss,  and  in  many  important  lines  the  losses 
are  significant. 

ITiis  is  despite  the  increased  activity  of  United  States  merchants 
seeking  Mexican  trade,  the  improved  conditions  of  transportation,  the 
better  knowledge  of  Mexican  bnainess  wants  and  methods,  and,  above 
all,  despito  the  vast  Increase  of  Mexican  exports  to  the  United  States. 

SILVER  AbTD  TARIFF. 

The  marvel  is  that  imports  are  ao  large,  with  exchange  ranging  as 
it  has  for  the  past  several  months.  Mexico  can  not  be  expected  to 
buy  abroad  any  article  she  can  do  without  or  can  get  at  home;  nor  is 
she  doing  so.  Silver  must  rise  from  its  present  level  and  give  promise 
of  permanency  before  the  situation  can  improve. 

Silver  and  the  tariff  have  unconsciously  cooperated.  They  have 
built  up  a  barrier  behind  which  capital  has  thought  it  safe  to  develop 
native  industries.  Mexican  breweries  now  make  the  Kepublic's  beer; 
Mexican  smeltors  do  the  bulk  of  reducing  her  ores;  Mexican  cotton 
mills  are  making  an  increase  In  their  output,  resulting  in  lessening 
American  sales  of  cotton  textiles  by  1,600,000  yai-ds  during  the  past 
seven  months.  Foundries,  distilleries,  tanneries,  soap  works,  sugar 
refiueries,  factories  of  all  sorts  have  been  springing  up,  every  one  of 
which  produces  something  that  formerly  could  only  be  obtained 
abroad.  But,  as  I  have  already  stated,  there  is  a  lull  in  factory  build- 
ing for  a  while,  a  lull  by  which  the  American  export  trade  may  pos- 
sibly profit. 

SOME  ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  SITUATION. 

There  Is  usually  compensation  in  calamity.  Present  conditions  in 
Mexico,  as  related  to  our  trade,  are  not  exceptional.  The  low  price 
of  silver,  while  it  strains  to  the  point  of  prohibition  the  rates  of 
exchange,  will  force  many  mining  corporations  of  Mexico  to  increase 
their  output  in  order  to  maintain  their  profit.  Such  increase  of  out- 
put can  only  be  effected  by  putting  in  machinery.  There  is  already 
demand  from  points  that  until  the  present  crisis  never  dreamed  of  it. 
From  this  time  on,  I  look  for  a  constantly  increasing  demand  for 
mining  machinery  of  all  sorts — a  demand  it  should  be  the  business  of 
United  States  merchants  to  know  and  supply. 

The  low  price  of  silver  has  also  heightened  the  hunt  for  gold.  That 
metal  is  sought  and  is  being  discovered  in  most  unheard-of  places. 
While  thus  far  no  Klondike  has  developed,  there  has  been  found  an 
amazing  number  of  good  gold-bearing  ledges.  These,  however,  require 
expensive  machinery,  and  the  United  States  is  ready  with  it.  If  the 
same  mining  activity,  with  the  same  promising  prospects,  obtained 
to-day  in  any  State  of  our  Union,  that  State  would  swarm  with  agents 
for  mining  and  engiueerint^  supplies.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  advise  the 
large  concerns  in  these  lines  .  i  give  Mexico  a  thorough  and  convincing 
canvass. 

Another  result  of  low  silver  is  that  the  factories  now  established 
and,  as  I  believe,  temporarily  secure  from  the  competition  of  other 
factories,  will  likely  enlarge  their  facilities.  This  will  call  for  machin- 
ery and  supplies  in  the  various  indnstrial  lines  for  which  the  United 
States  ought  to  be  on  the  lookout. 
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lu  the  matter  of  agricultural  machinery,  I  also  expect  bett«riiieiit. 
The  high  tariff,  which  practically  closes  the  Mexican  market  to  Ameri- 
can com,  makes  its  cultivation  in  Mexico,  as  well  as  that  of  other 
cereals,  extremely  desirable.  The  era  of  the  ox  c-art  and  crooked  stick 
for  a  plow  is  not  yet  at  an  end,  hut  gives  signs  of  it.  There  has  been 
ft  steady  growth  in  the  sale  of  Unitwi  States  agricultural  implements 
and  machinery  to  Mexico,  The  late  fiscal  scare  has  interrupted  it, 
but  it  will  resume  and  reach  proportions  gratifying  to  our  trade. 


The  same  causes  which  decreased  the  imports  at  this  point  and 
throughout  the  Republic  stimulated  the  exports.  The  latter  show  a 
marked  increase  in  almost  every  line.  Except  in  such  commodities 
an  have  been  particularly  affected  by  our  new  tariff  law,  as  fruit,  cat- 
tle, hides,  and  skins,  every  indication  points  to  a  continuance  in  the ' 
activity  of  Mexico's  export  trade.  W©  are  the  one  country  with  which 
Mexico  has  a  trade  balance  in  her  favor — a  balance  to  which  may  be 
added  her  vast  output  of  the  precious  metals. 

The  following  table  shows  the  leading  articles  of  export  to  the  United 
States,  with  values  expressed  in  gold : 

Leading  inerchandUe  exporUfrom  Mexico  to  the  United  States. 


Articles. 

Pi««l7e«l(»7. 

PlBcal  rear  1886. 

QmaMty. 

Value. 

QnimUty. 

VhIds. 

fVilTee 

■""":::-^f^:; 

^11 

,,S:!S 
•■ii 

SSI.  800 
818,458 

"IS 

".-z^ 

■T4]«.-6ii- 

7W'Hn 

S,M3.'TiK 

1,1 

10.  «M 

re:  OSS 

s^-= 

=^: 

Of  the  precious  metals,  Mexico  exported  to  the  United  States  during 
the  past  two  fiscal  years  as  follows: 


im.           lean. 

t8,II3£.7H 

linulouo 

■  Valued  Id  gold. 

The  United  States  has  advanced  until  it  now  controls  nearly  54  i>er 
cent  of  Mexico's  trade,  but  in  view  of  these  enormous  purchases  from 
her,  by  every  principle  of  equitable  exchange  between  neighbors,  that 
percentage  ought  to  run  up  from  54  to  75,  And  I  believe  with  tli© 
silver  problem  solved,  it  will.  Weare  her  best  customers.  Sheought 
to  be  our  best  customer. 

TRADE  OFBN1NQ8. 

Contracts  for  the  building  of  sewerage  and  water  works  have  been 
granted  to  United  States  capitaUsts  by  the  great  cities  of  Monterey 
and  Guadalajara.     These  contracts  call  for  the  expenditure  of  millions 
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of  dollars.  There  will  be  a  cooaequent  demand  for  m'any  kinds  of 
articles  in  the  line  of  piping,  excavating,  plumbing,  and  such  work, 
which  American  merchants  can  and  should  supply. 

Other  «ities  in  the  Republic  are  agitating  similar  improvements. 
There  is  scarcely  a  town  of  any  size,  not  already  so  lighted,  but  has 
in  contemplation  the  establishment  of  an  electric-light  plant.  Many 
of  the  principal  cities  are  also  ripe  for  the  introduction  of  electric 
railways.  In  enterprises  like  these,  no  country  can  underbid  the 
United  States.  Only  by  our  neglect  can  such  opportunities  be  reaped 
by  Europe.  But  England,  France,  and  Germany  are  on  the  ground, 
alert  and  keen,  and  our  merchants  must  be  vigilant. 

The  bicycle  trade  with  Mexico'has  trebled.  Yet  it  is  only  in  its 
infancy.  The  present  era  of  cheap  wheels  ought  to  double  next  year's 
business.  The  move  for  better  streets  and  roads  (a  move  which  comes 
with  the  bicycle  everywhere)  has  reached  this  Republic  and  is  bound 
to  benefit  the  bicycle.  Monterey,  since  the  layinj;  of  a  few  miles  of 
modem  brick  pavement,  has  taken  to  the  wheel  in  a  way  that  is 
bewildering.  The  same  results  can  be  counted  on  In  ev«ry  one  of  the 
chief  cities. 

As  there  is  now  not  a  single  bicycle  factory  in  the  Republic  (although 
a  concession  for  one  at  the  capital  has  been  granted),  it  behooves  our 
manufacturers  in  this  line  to  press  their  goods  with  vigor. 

MEXICAN  TRADE  POINTS. 

Consider  Mexico  as  you  would  a  State  in  the  Union.  Seek  trade 
here  as  you  would  at  home. 

Remember  it  is  only  a  few  hours'  ride  from  you  jind  has  a  popula- 
tion as  large  as  that  of  Canada,  New  England,  and  all  the  Rocky 
Mountain  and  Pacific  States  and  Territories  combined. 

Trade  must  be  talked  for  in  Spanish.  As  well  send  your  goods 
with  a  deaf  and  dumb  man  as  with  one  who  is  ignorant  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country. 

Circulars  in  English  are  so  much  waste  paper.  Circulars  in  Span- 
ish are  about  as  effective  here  as  literature  of  the  sort  among  our- 
selves.    Trade  goes  with  the  tongue. 

Nothing  works  so  well  here  as  a  local  agency.  Competent  Spanish- 
speaking  agents  are  next  in  efGcacy. 

Every  point  of  importance  has  an  American  consulate  and  move  or 
less  Spanish-speaking  Americans,  who  are  available  as  trade  seekers. 

Every  route  by  rail  into  Mexico  has  its  customs  agent,  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  give  information  as  to  duties  and  to  facilitate  the  passing 
of  goods  through  the  Mexican  custom-house.  They  are  men  of  excep- 
tional Intelligence  and  experience,  whom  it  is  well  for  our  merchants 
to  consult. 

Loug  credits  are  the  rule  in  Mexico,  and  with  established  houses 
are  entirely  safe. 

The  Mercantile  Agency  under  American  auspices,  referred  to  in  my 
previous  reports,*  will  soon  be  in  thoi-ough  working  order  hei-e  and 
performing  those  functions  so  necessary  to  the  safeguai'ding  of  trade. 
Joseph  G.  Donnelly, 

Consui-Oeneral. 

NUBVo  Laredo,  October  15,  1897. 

•CoDBular  Reportfl,  No.  301  (June.  1897),  p.  329,  and  No.  205  (October,  1897), 
p.  302. 
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VEBA  CRUZ.* 
GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

I  have  endeavored  to  investigate  the  reasons  why  certain  commodi- 
ties, of  which  a  multitude  of  circumatances  lead  to  the  ttelief  that  the 
United  States  would  be  the  natural  source  of  supply  to  this  countiy, 
are  in  preference  purchased  in  Europe.  From  the  information  gath- 
ered, I  can  say  authoritatively  that  the  preference  given  to  European 
products  is  not  owing  to  superiority  of  the  latter,  either  in  quality  or 
price.  It  is  duo  to  other  causes  of  far  less  importance  and  of  easier 
remedy;  yet  our  manufacturers  must  understand  that  unless  they 
abandon  the  system  employed  heretofore  and  come  to  the  front  and 
meet  the  special  requirements  and  necessities  of  this  market,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  orders  will  annually  pass  them 
and  find  their  way  to  factories  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  given  by  the  importers  with  whom  I 
have  come  into  contact  for  preference  to  European  manufactures,  is 
the  greater  care  given  in  Europe  to  packing;  and  trivial  as  this  may 
api)ear,  I  have  found  that  the  utmost  importance  is  attached  thereto. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  loss  through  faulty  packing  of  American  goods 
is  so  great  that  it  offsets  the  lower  cost  as  compared  with  similar 
goods  from  Europe.  I  have  also  been  informed  that  our  manufac- 
turers are  very  reluctant  to  deviate  from  standard  sizes  and  style  of 
packing;  and  while  they  may  have  very  good  reasons  for  their  attitude, 
I  will  say  that  if  they  are  to  have  the  trade  of  this  market,  they  must 
certainly  meet  the  competition  of  their  European  rivals  in  this  respect. 
Price  and  quality  alone,  it  must  be  understood,  are  not  the  only  fac- 
tors; a  fraction  less  in  the  cost  of  an  article  is  frequently  of  secondary 
consideration,  and  the  importer  can  well  afford  to  pay  a  tittle  more 
for  his  goods  provided  he  can  get  them  arranged  in  a  manner  to 
facilitate  distribution  to  consumers,  or  with  similar  advantages. 

It  will  be  readily  admitted  that  no  article  that  does  not  meet  every 
requisite  of  a  market  can  compete  with  another  that  does.  European 
manufacturers  have  understood  the  great  importance  of  this,  and  give 
this  country  a  much  more  careful  study,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  than  our 
own  producers. 

The  systems  employed  are  entirely  different.  It  is  a  matter  of  every- 
day occun-ence  to  find  representatives  of  European  firms  who  have 
been  in  the  country  two  and  more  years  making  a  complete  study  not 
only  of  the  technical  requirements  in  their  respective  lines,  but  of  all 
other  things  which  may  contribute  to  ultimate  success.  On  the  other 
hand,  our  manufacturers  send  out  a  man  who  is  expected  to  cover  a 
vast  territory  in  a  very  short  time.  lie  hurries  from  one  town  to 
another  with  no  other  apparent  object  than  to  fill  the  pages  of  his 
order  book.  This  may  be  all  right  in  Indiana,  Maine,  or  Pennsyl- 
vania, but  it  will  never  do  in  Mexico,  where  the  conditions  are  so 
vastly  dissimilar  from  those  in  our  own  country ;  and  even  if  the  trip 
should  pi-ove  successful,  considering  the  amount  of  orders  taken,  if 
the  goods  arrive  in  bad  condition,  through  defective  packing,  or  if 
they  are  not  exactly  as  ordered,  or  have  been  subjected  to  flues  or 
higher  duties  because  of  noncompliance  with  instructions,  not  on© 
customer  in  a  hundred  would  repeat  the  ortler  to  the  same  firm,  and 
in  all  probability,  would  favor  a  European  house. 

*In  reeponee  to  cironlAr  of  Augnat  10,  1897. 
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Parties  doing  business  with  Mexico  should  give  particular  attention 
to  the  Mexican  tariff.  A  copy  of  it  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
United  States  manufacturer  and  commission  merchant;  and  on  receipt 
of  an  order,  due  reference  should  be  made  thereto  and  goods  packed 
and  put  up  io  meet  its  conditions.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to 
compass  within  the  scope  of  this  report  even  a  short  synopsis  of  the 
taHff.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  ad  valorem  basis 
for  taxation  is  entirely  excluded.  Duty  is  levied  on  the  net,  gross,  or 
legal  weight.  The  two  first  terms  require  no  explanation;  they  are 
familiar  to  everyone.  Not  so,  however,  the  term  "legal  weight," 
ignorance  in  regard  to  which  has  caused  mueh  unpleasantness 
between  shippers  abroad  and  importers  here,  as  well  as  great  loss  to 
the  latter.  By  "legal  weight"  is  meant  the  weight  of  the  merchan- 
dise, including  the  weight  of  all  inner  or  intermediate  packages  or 
wrappers,  with  the  sole  exclusion  of  the  extreme  outside  case.  Fully 
40  per  cent  of  the  commodities  specified  in  the  tariff  are  dutiable  on 
this  basis,  and  it  will  be  at  once  apparent  how  important  it  is  to  use 
a  great  deal  of  discrimination  iu  regard  to  packing.  It  applies  to 
both  solids  and  liquids. 

Quite  recently,  a  case  was  brought  to  my  notice  which  will  fully 
illustrate  the  foregoing.  The  importer  even  applied  to  me  for  assist- 
ance, stating  that  he  had  been  ill  used  by  the  Government  appraiser, 
who  had  made  an  arbitrary  construction  of  the  law,  entailing  an 
enormous  loss  to  him;  but  on  investigation  of  the  facte,  I  found  not 
only  that  the  officials  had  acted  in  strict  compliance  with  the  regula- 
tions, but  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  ground  for  an  appeal  to  the 
Department.  Several  lots  of  highly  dutiable  fine  laces  and  church 
goods,  destined  for  different  persons  in  distant  parts  of  the  country, 
were  packed,  with  the  object  of  facilitating  distribution,  in  as  many 
heavy  wooden  cases,  sufficiently  strong  for  transportation  by  rail  to 
destination.  Each  contained  the  usual  paper  and  fancy  boxes,  and 
all  were  packed  in  a  large  one.  The  consequence  was  that  duty  had 
to  be  paid  on  the  gross  weight  of  each  individual  package.  The  dis- 
astrous result  may  be  easily  imagined ;  90  per  cent  of  the  total  amount 
of  duty  was  paid  on  the  useless  wood. 

It  must  be  also  remembered  that  the  production  of  a  consular 
invoice  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  make  entry  of  goods  at  custom- 
house. It  must  be  obtained  at  originating  or  shipping  port  before 
the  sailing  of  the  vessel.  If  not  obtained,  or  if  obtained  after  sailing 
of  vessel,  the  goods  incur  a  penalty  of  double  duties,  irrespective  of 
the  amount.     The  law  is  perfectly  clear,  and  is  invariably  enforced. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  our  manufacturers  to  the  gross  impo- 
sition of  so-called  Spanish  translation  in  getting  up  catalogues  and 
other  advertising  matter.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  are 
actnally  thrown  away  in  the  United  States  annually  in  literature  pur- 

eirted  to  be  printed  in  Spanish.  I  have  seen  a  large  number  of  circu- 
rs,  catalogues,  etc.,  beautiful  exponents  of  the  printing  and  engrav- 
ing arts,  but  utterly  incomprehensible  to  the  people  whom  they  are 
meant  to  reach,  and  consequently  valueless. 

PaESENT  TARIFB*  RATBS. 

The  following  olippii^  from  a  journal  entitled  the  Two  Republics 
is  a  clear  statement  of  some  of  the  principal  tariff  rates,  with  an 
a  B — VOL  1 31 
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occasional  comment  on  the  effects  of  some  of  the  items.     It  is  evident 
that  the  writer  means  "drills"  when  he  refers  to  miners'  "chisels:" 

Mexican  Costom  Ddtibs. 

[By  W»lt«r  R  Scslfe-I 
EFFECT  ON  THE  IBOfJ  AND  STEEL  WDOaTRY. 

Coming  now  to  same  of  the  details  which  affect  the  Iron  and  steel  indnstn, 
iron  ores,  iron  poles  and  crosses  for  t«legraphB  and  telephones,  iron  and  steel  rails, 
and  some  other  railroad  materials  are  free,  as  well  as  anchors  and  chain  cables 
for  ahipe.  Nails,  tacks,  screws,  bolts,  nuts,  and  rivets  pay  10  cents  (silver)  on 
the  legal  kilo  (Siponnds}.  Bar  steel  pays  in  general  5  cents  the  net  kilo;  but 
from  |-inch  to  l^inch  pays  only  1  cent  the  gross  kilo,  because  these  are  the  sizes 
used  for  mining  chisels,  and  enter  at  this  rate,  whether  in  bars  or  already  made 
into  chisels  and  sharpened.  Light  hoop  iron,  with  its  rivets,  nays  also  1  cent  the 
gross  kilo.  Angle  and  T  iron  pay  $2.50  per  hundred  gross  kilo.  Sheet  iron  and 
stael,  not  otherwise  specified,  and  whether  black,  painted,  or  galvanized,  are 
charged  4  cent«  the  gross  kilo.  Tin  ^late  is  rated  very  differently  according  to  its 
size,  paying  but  1  cent  the  gross  kilo  up  to  40  by  55  centimeters  (say  18  by  32 
inches),  and  7  cente  if  larger;  and  all  articles,  of  whatever  nature,  manufactured 
from  tin  plate  are  taied  at  the  uniform  rate  of  20  cents  per  legal  kilo.    One  cent 

Eer  gross  Kilo  is  the  duty  on  iron  beams  for  roofs,  provided  they  weigh  at  least  5 
ilos  per  meter  of  length.  The  beams  are  here  classified  as  being  for  roofs  (para 
techos);  but  the  word  "roof  "may  be  used  figuratively  in  English  for  the  whole 
house  or  edifice;  and  it  is  probably  intended  in  this  connection  in  the  Spanish  to 
include  all  heavy  beams  used  in  construction.  Iron  stoves,  whether  for  cooking 
or  heating  purposes,  render  a  payment  of  5  cents  the  gross  kilo. 

OTHER  INDUSTRIES. 

Coal  and  coke  are  free;  "impure"  petroleum  pays  S  cents  a  net  kilo,  and  the 
refined  10  oenta  the  legal  kilo.  This  difference  in  rate  has  so  far  act«d  in  favor 
of  home  industry  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  was  building  a  refinery  just  out- 
side of  Tampico  when  I  was  there  in  July.  Fire  brick  are  free,  for  up  to  the 
£  resent  time,  it  has  been  stated,  no  really  first-class  fire  clay  has  been  discovered 
1  the  country.  Ordinary  brick  pays  $2.S0  per  thousand.  Common  window  glass 
is  charged  at  the  rate  of  6  cents  the  ^ross  kilo,  and  common  bottles  1  cent;  mir- 
rors are  rated  extremely  high,  according  to  size;  and  other  objects  of  glass  and 
china  contribute  proportionately  high  duties  to  the  Government. 

TAKIFP  CHARGES  ADDlrlONAL  TO   THE  NATIONAL  RATES. 

1.  A  3  per  cent  of  the  national  tariff  assessed  against  any  article  ia 
added  as  a  special  tax,  for  the  benefit  of  the  port  works  or  the 
impi-ovements  now  being  made. 

2.  A  7  per  cent  more  for  stamp  duties. 

3.  A  1^  per  cent  more  for  municipal  taxes, 

4.  In  ease  the  freight  is  left  in  the  custom-house  for  fifteen  days  or 
more,  a  special  charge  is  made  for  storage.  None  of  tliese  charges 
has  any  relation  to  the  value  of  the  goods  proper;  thus  every  trimmed, 
"unspecified"  lady's  hat  pays  a  national  import  tax  of  ?1  lump  sum. 
The  above  three  taxes  added  to  this,  are  calculated  on  the  $1  tax,  and 
not  on  the  value  of  the  hat.     Hence  it  is  a  total  tax  of  tl.lO  in  alt. 

LIGHTERAGE    AND  WHARFAGE  CHARGES  ON    EXPORTS  AND    IMPOSTS. 

From  wharf  to  ship  or  from  ship  to  wharf,  75  cents  per  ton  is 
charged  (though  coastwise  traffic  has  a  slightly  different  rate). 

Also,  at  the  wharf  there  is  a  further  charge  of  S4  cents  for  loading 
or  unloading  each  ton;  but  if  the  freight  is  in  such  form  that  odc 
piece  weighs  2^  tons,  the  rate  per  ton  is  42.22, 
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From  the  piers  to  any  freight  depot  or  any  other  part  of  the  city 
the  switching  charge  is  18  cents  per  ton. 

The  cUBtom-house  charges  about  22  cents  per  ton  for  moTiug  goods 
from  the  wharfside  to  the  custom-house. 

PORT  DUES. 

steamers  pay  1100  each  way,  entering  or  clearing  this  port.  All 
sailing  vessels  pay  *25  each  way. 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN   VBRA  CRUZ  HARBOR. 

The  shore  line  in  front  of  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz  has  for  a  long  time 
gradually  receded  by  the  deposition  of  sand  in  the  harbor.  A  heavy 
stone  wall  is  under  construction  and  will  cost  $22,000,000  gold.  It 
will  inclose  the  harbor  within  two  very  substantial  stone  and  cement 
walls.  A  cross  wall  at  the  newly  located  shore  line  virtually  extends 
the  city  limits  seaward,  materially  altering  the  military  holdings  at 
the  barracks  here. 

This  work  is  progressing  well  under  the  present  contractors,  and 
will  probably  be  completed  in  three  or  four  years  more.  Until  then, 
the  lighters  mnst  be  used  for  the  larger  vessels.  From  1,000  to  1,500 
men  are  engaged  in  the  harbor  works,  and  over  1,000  in  the  Pannelas 
quarry,  obtaining  stone  for  the  jetty  walls,  piers,  etc.  While  this 
contract  is  worked  by  an  English  firm,  much  of  the  machinery  used 
is  of  United  States  manufacture,  and  many  of  the  skilled  artisans 
employed  are  Americans. 

The  custom-house  has  under  process  of  construction  a  pier  50  metera 
(54.08  yards)  wide  and  150  meters  (164.60  yards)  long.  It  will  accom- 
modate three  steamers  at  a  time.  The  Mexican  Railroad  is  building 
one  laj^  euongh  to  handle  Ave  steamers  at  once.  The  Interoceanio 
Railroad  also  has  a  pier  nearly  complete  of  about  the  same  size. 

CHANGES   IN  TRANSPORTATION. 

A\i  the  railroads  touching  at  Vera  Cruz  are  improving  their  service 
as  to  security  of  roadbed,  rolling  stock,  etc.  Accidents  are  rare,  even 
in  the  mountain  districte.  The  Alvarado  Railroad,  running  south, 
now  connects  with  boats  on  the  rivers  Fapaloapam,  San  Juan,  Alonso 
Lazaro,  and  Playa  Vicente.  These  river  boats  roach  the  towns  of 
Tuxtepec,  San  Jose,  San  Juan  Evangelista,  Sombrerete,  Palo  Herrado, 
and  Tesechoacan,  and  all  intermediate  points  between  them  and  Alva- 
rado, the  present  terminus  of  this  road. 

The  Interoceanic  Railway  has  recently  established  an  express  serv- 
ice over  its  lines,  that  operates  under  the  name  "The  Interoceanic 
Express."  Offices  are  maintained  in  the  large  cities,  such  as  Mexico, 
Puebia,  Jalapa,  etc,,  where  quick  delivery  is  made  of  express  matter, 
as  in  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States.  This  business  is  almost 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  Americans.  All  steamers  on  arrival  are  met 
by  an  employee  of  this  company,  who  relieves  passengers  of  the  incon- 
venience of  seeing  their  baggage  through  the  custom-house. 

ScJiedule  of  lime  betineen  Vera  Cruz  and  the  United  State*. 


By  rail:  D»rs. 

To  Laredo 3 

ToElPaeo 3 

ToOftlveston  ..._ 4 

ToNewYorkCity 6 


y  steamer:  l>*y»- 

ToOalveeton 8 

To  New  Orleans 4 

To  New  York  aty..- t(^-13 


These  data  are  equally  true  for  passengers  and  mails. 


COMMERCIAL   EBLATI0N8. 


TELEGRAPHIC  COMMONICATIONS. 


Between  Vera  Cruz  and  the  United  States,  there  are  overland  and 
submarine  electric  lines,  the  latter  to  Galveston,  Tex.,  via  Tampleo. 

The  Federal  Electric  Telegraph  connects  with  the  United  States  via 
City  of  Mexico.  However,  this  one  will  not  render  service  to  the 
public  for  United  States  points  unless  the  submarine  cable  is  inter- 
rupted, as  the  cable  company  has  a  concession  giving  it  aU  foreign 
business. 

CUSTOMARY  MERCANTILE  CREDITS. 

Firms  here  receive  from  nine  to  twelve  months'  credit  from  ship- 
ment by  English  and  other  European  shippers.  United  States  houses 
should  meet  these  rates  if  they  wish  to  secure  their  share  of  trade  here. 

LICENSES  FOR  COMMERCIAL  TRAVELERS. 

These  vary  according  to  the  plans  of -soliciting  patronage,  the  class 
of  goods  handled,  and  locality  involved.  In  Coatzacoalcos,  HOO  pays 
for  a  year's  license,  good  for  any  business  in  the  entire  State.  In 
Vera  Cruz,  Canton,  tl4.50  pays  for  the  right  to  sell  sewing  machines 
for  two  mouths  only.  The  schedule  is  varied,  and  can  not  well  be 
condensed  here,  * 

COMMERCE. 

Commerce  between  the  United  States  and  the  port  of  Vera  Cniz  is 
increasing  to  a  gratifying  degree,  though  that  with  many  other  lands 
is  decreasing  markedly.  Thus,  while  French  imports  have  fallen  off 
in  two  years  about  30  per  cent,  and  English  about  19  per  cent,  and 
German  15  per  cent,  the  American  importa  in  Vera  Cruz  have  increased 
about  S  per  cent  in  the  same  time.  While  the  combined  imports  of 
the  aforesaid  four  countries  in  1894-95  amounted  to  (13,830,794,  and 
shrank  in  two  years  to  til, 568,448,  a  decrease  of  about  14  per  cent 
all  told,  those  of  the  United  States  have  increased  from  »2,224,a27 
in  1894^95  to  $2,681,851  in  1896-97,  Then,  they  represented  about  15 
per  cent  of  the  imports  from  all  the  world.  Now,  they  are  19  per 
cent  of  the  total. 
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Navigation  and  transportation  at  the  Port  of  Vera  Cnu,  rtc— ContJcaed. 
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COHMEBCUL  RELATIONB, 
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UNITED   STATES   AQBICULTURAL  HACSINBBY   IN   MEXICO. 

The  Mexican  ranch  does  not  absorb  American  agricultural  macliin- 
ery  for  several  reasons; 

1.  The  extreme,  habitual  conservatism  of  the  majority  of  the  i)eople 
is  agaiuBt  any  change  in  current  methods. 

2.  They  fear  that  a  labor-saving  machine  will  leave  a  hand  laborer 
vithout  work  and  without  food.  They  can  not  understand  the 
increased  production  of  the  soil  under  better  cultivation,  or  the  more 
extensive  emplojnnent  of  the  laborer  in  new  directions,  after  a  general 
Introduction  of  machinery. 

The  would-be  progressive  farmer  has  a  constant  drawback  in  the 
willful  destruction  or  removal  of  esseutial  parts  of  his  machinery  by 
the  farm  laborers,  jealous  of  their  supposed  rival.  This  condition 
must  be  changed  by  demonstration  oA  experimental  farms,  and  bright, 
progressive  young  men  must  be  taught  a  skilled  use  of  farm  machin- 
ery. This  is  being  done  now  on  a  limited  scale  by  American  coloniz- 
ing companies,  to  whom  the  Mexican  Government  ^ants  special  con- 
cessions in  the  way  of  free  import  duties  on  machinery,  farm  and 
garden  seeds,  etc,  A  systematic  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  manufacturers  of  farm  and  dairy  machinery  would  accelerate 
this  educative  process,  if  it  la  possible  to  secure  their  cooperation. 


T7NITBD  STATES  LUMBBB,  FUKNITURB,  BOATS,  ETC. 

It  is  very  evident  that  a  properly  conducted  emporium  of  American 
furniture  would  be  well  patronized  here,  American  woods  are  well 
adapted  to  this  climate.  Owing  to  the  extremes  of  the  dry,  hot  sea- 
son and  the  rainy  season,  cabinets,  desks,  bureaus,  etc.,  which  con- 
tain doors,  drawers,  and  other  sliding  parts,  should  be  fitted  together 
dry,  but  with  sufficient  latitude  to  allow  for  expansion  after  absorb- 
ing moisture.  Besides,  where  nails,  screws,  etc.  (or  any  metal  what- 
soever), are  used  in  the  construction  of  furniture,  brass  should  be 
employed  in  preference  to  iron  or  steel,  as  oxidation  of  the  iron  soon 
ruins  that  metal  in  this  climate.  Amalgamated  nails  are  better  than 
iron  or  steel  ones.  American  lumber  meets  with  ready  sale  here  if  of 
the  first  class.  None  other  ought  to  be  sent  so  long  a  distance,  as  its 
cost  of  transportation  is  oat  of  proportion  to  its  value. 

American-built  skiffs  and  small  boats  are  at  a  preminm  here  on 
account  of  their  substantial  construction,  durability,  and  practical 
utility,  their  capacity  and  elegant  appearance  not  interfering  with 
their  speed  and  the  ease  of  their  propulsion  through  the  water.  Here 
also  the  amalgamated  or  brass  fastenings,  nails,  etc.,  have  won  laurels. 
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VEGETABLE  OILS. 


Tlie  Jnnnwfaeture  of  castor  oil  and  the  essential  oils  of  calendula 
and  many  other  native  plants  will  afford  a  favorable  field  for  invest- 
ment in  many  parts  of  Mexico. 

ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GKATINOS. 

Ornamental  -window  gratings  ought  to  be  pushed  in  this  country, 
where  windows  are  universally  barred,  thongh  yard  fences  are  rare. 
The  gratings  now  nsed  are  all  hand  foi^d,  and  are  not  always  neat  or 
perfect,  or  even  artistic. 

NEED  OF  FUEL  SAVERS. 

Machinery  which  nses  steam  as  a  motor  source  is  unduly  expensive 
in  Mexico,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  coal  and  wood  to  be  used  as 
fuel.  Hinee  there  should  be  a  good  demand  for  fuel-saving  devices, 
the  gain  from  which  would  in  a  short  while  amount  to  far  more  than 
the  first  cost  and  operation. 

UNITED  STATES  SHOES  AND  LEATHER. 

In  this  district,  American  shoes  and  leather  are  at  par.  A  German 
firm  handles  the  shoes  here  very  successfully. 

Wm.  W.  Canada,  Consul. 
Vera  Cruz,  October  18, 1S97. 


ACAPULCO. 

Replying  to  circular  of  August  10, 18!)7, 1  have  the  honor  U>  submit 
the  following  statement  of  l3i6  commerce  and  general  industries  of 
this  consular  district  for  the  calendar  year  189G,  and  as  accurate  a 
statement  as  can  bo  obtained  for  the  six  months  ending  June  30, 18!)7 : 

IMPORTS  IN  18M. 
TotaX  value  of  imports  into  Acapuleo  in  2S36, 

United  States $47,358 

England 81,975 

Oermany 82,294 

France - 23,873 

All  other  conntrieB 9,&3n 

Total 198,639 

EXPORTS  m  1896. 
Total  valiie  of  exports  from  Afapnlco  for  the  year. 


MoXlOD 

currency. 

UDtted 

Status  car- 

ronoy. 

"ia 

I1S,8S8 
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IMPORTS,  SIX  MONTHS,  1807. 

Total  vcUue  of  importa  for  Acaptiico  for  the  »te  months  ending  June  30, 1S97. 

United  States ^,438 

EnglMd 19,650 

QOTmauy 38,968 

All  other  conntries 89,085 

Total 105,131 

EXPORTS,  SIX  MONTHS.  1897. 

Total  value  of  export*  from  Aeajnileo  far  the  six  montka  ending  June  SO,  1897, 


H«a«. 

BUteaoDT- 

IT  Ibxl  M^ 

•IS 

M.TO 

88.014 

Total  value  of  imports  from  the  United  States  for  the  year  1895  was 
t58,259.  Value  of  exports  to  the  United  States  for  1895  was  $40,856 
($20,673  United  States  currency). 

AMKEICAN  VBB8US  EUBOPBAN  TBADB. 

There  has  been  but  little  change  in  the  volume  of  business  between 
the  United  States  and  this  section,  for  the  merchants  are  not  sending 
representatives  here  to  ascertain  what  the  jieople  want  and  how  they 
want  it;  and  until  that  Is  done  the  tide  of  trade  will  not  bo  turned, 
but  will  go  on  as  it  has  for  more  than  a  century. 

England  and  Qermany  are  sending  commercial  travelers  here  con- 
stantly to  investigate  these  things,  and  they  spare  no  pains  to  satisfy 
the  special  demands  of  the  trade  here. 

There  is  a  line  of  steamers  making  weekly  trips  between  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Panama,  which  oiTers  every  facility  to  compete  with  Euro- 
pean countries.  United  States  firms  have  the  advantage  of  being 
many  thousand  miles  nearer;  and  if  they  will  only  work  for  the  trade 
here  as  they  do  at  homo,  there  will  be  no  question  of  their  getting  it. 

PACKINa  POE  EXPOBT. 

Defective  packing  is  one  of  the  chief  complaints  of  the  merchants 
in  this  section.  There  are  no  railroads  or  wagon  roads  from  here  to 
the  interior  towns,  but  all  goods  are  carried  by  means  of  pack  mules 
through  narrow  mountain  passes,  and  if  not  prepared  exactly  as 
ordered,  they  must  be  repacked  here,  which  causes  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  and  dissatisfaction.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  situation 
until  representatives  are  sent  here  to  examine  conditions  in  detail. 


The  chief  industry  of  the  State  is  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  the 
greater  part  of  which  is  exported  to  Tepee  and  Mazatlan,  in  Mcxloo. 
At  the  same  time,  there  is  home  consumption,  there  being  two  small 
cotton  factories  in  the  State,  one  containing  100  looms  and  the  latter 
about  30  fit  for  work.     This  factory  is  old  and  needs  repair.     They 
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manufactnre  "manta,"  or  coarse  cotton  cloth,  used  by  the  laboring 
classes  for  wearing  apparel.  The  retail  price  is  12  cents  (Mexican) 
per  yard. 

The  price  of  cotton  in  the  seed  is  60  cents  an  "  arro^a"  (26  ponnds) 
or  $2  to  $2.40  the  "qaintal"  (100  pounds),  according  to  the  district 
and  competition  among  buyers.  Upon  delivering  cotton  to  be  ginned, 
the  usu^  33i  per  cent  of  weight  delivered  is  returned  to  the  farmer  in 
lint  cotton.  The  price  is  from  tl  to  t2  the  quintal.  Those  who  raise 
cotton  are  generally  renters  and  very  poor,  and  dispose  of  their  cotton 
at  the  gin  for  what  they  can  get. 

The  cotton  industry  seems  to  present  a  good  opening  for  foreign 
capital  in  this  district,  as  labor  is  cheap,  water  supply  abundant,  and 
the  climate  favorable. 

The  cotton  crop  for  this  immediate  section  amounted  to  42,000  qnin- 
tals  (100  pounds),  ginned,  the  past  year. 

The  cotton  ia  put  up  into  bales  of  150  ponnds  each,  and  sent  to  the 
port  of  shipment  by  means  of  mnles  and  burros.  They  carry  two 
bales  each  and  can  move  the  entire  crop  in  a  remarkably  short  time. 

SOAP  FACTORIBB. 

This  is  a  yonng  and  growing  industry  in  the  district.  As  there  is 
always  a  demand  for  this  article,  its  mannfactnre  is  profitable.  There 
are  three  factories  in  the  State  of  Guerrero,  but  only  one  capable  of  an 
output  of  60  tons  a  week,  and  that  one  is  located  in  Acapulco.  The 
oil  used  is  extracted  from  cotton  seed,  cocoa  nut  and  "coquita,"  which 
is  a  small  palm  nut  growing  all  along  this  coast. 


The  coffee  indnstry  is  still  in  its  infancy,  and  at  present,  its  cultiva- 
tion is  confined  entirely  to  natives.  There  are  some  few  "flncaa" 
recently  planted,  about  20  let^nes  northwest  of  here,  which  are  doing 
well. 

This  State  has  all  the  conditions  that  favor  the  cultivation  of  this 
plant,  and  has  one  very  important  advantage  over  other  sections,  i.  e. 
abundant  labor.  The  production  is  not  yet  suiQcient  to  supply  the 
home  market. 

FRtJITS, 

The  only  fmit  shipped  from  here  of  any  consequence  consists  of 
limes,  which  are  sent  by  every  steamer  to  San  Francisco.  The  ship- 
ment of  limes  for  the  past  year  amounted  to  132,295  ($11,927),  and  for 
1895  to  t30,162  ^tld,256),  which  shows  a  decrease  which  may  be 
explained  by  the  increasing  lemon  industry  in  California. 

UAT  MAKING. 

The  mat  (petates  de  palma)  industry  prevails  extensively  in  the 
interior. 

The  material  out  of  which  the  mats  are  made  is  palm,  and  the  oper- 
ation is  wholly  by  hand.  The  price  at  the  maker's  is  6  cents  apiece, 
usual  size  being  3  by  6.    The  mats  are  used  chiefly  for  baling  cotton. 

SUGAR  CANE. 

Sugar  cane  is  very  extensively  cultivated  both  near  the  coast  and 
in  the  interior  of  the  State.  The  product  is  generally  used  here,  and  is 
known  by  the  name  of  "panoche."     The  machinery  nsed  is  almost 
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withoTit  exception  of  United  States  manufacture.  There  are  no  refin- 
eries in  the  State,  and  if  such  a  business  were  established,  it  might 
prove  highly  satisfactory  to  owners. 

Laborers,  p«r  day $0.60  to  $0.75 

Domestic  servants,  per  month "S-OO  to     5.00 

Mechanics,  per  day 1,50  to      2.00 

Qerka  in  stores,  per  month •25. 00  to   30.00 

Factory  operativea,  per  day 26  to        ,50 

Bookkeepers,  por  month 75. 00  to  100, 00 

NAVIGATION, 

During  the  year  189G,  there  arrived  at  this  port  88  American  steam- 
ers and  2  sailing  vessels,  and  during  the  same  period  5  British  steamers 
and  3  sailing  vessels. 

TRANSPOKTATIOtf, 

Communication  with  the  United  States  is  frequent.  Pacific  Mail 
Bteamers  touch  here  every  ten  days,  bound  north  to  San  Francisco, 
and  south,  via  Panama,  to  New  York. 

There  is  a  line  of  small  steamers  under  the  Mexican  flag  plying 
between  Guaymas  and  San  Benito,  on  the  Mexican  coast,  and  as  they 
touch  all  ports,  it  has  facilitated  shipping  and  undoubtedly  will 
encourage  new  industries.  Communication  from  here  to  the  interior 
is  carried  on  by  mules,  as  there  are  no  railroads  or  wagon  roads.  The 
narrow  mountain  trails  are  extremely  rough,  and  40  miles  is  a  good 
day's  travel. 

It  is  120  miles  from  here  to  Chilpaneingo,  the  capital  of  the  State, 
and  280  miles  to  the  City  of  Mexico,  overland,  and  Uie  weary  pilgrims 
Bay  that  they  are  the  longest  and  hardest  miles  that  mortal  ever  trav- 
eled. 

There  is  a  daily  mail  from  Mexico  City  to  Acapulco,  and  the  bnlk 
comes  over  this  route.  It  takes  from  four  to  six  days  to  make  the 
trip,  but  the  service  is  well  equipped  with  animals  and  has  relays 
every  50  miles.  The  mail  service  is  very  good,  considering  the  diffi- 
culties that  have  to  be  overcome  on  star  routes  through  this  country, 
especially  during  the  rainy  season. 

BAKES. 

There  are  no  banks  here,  and  it  is  a  mystery  how  the  business  is 
transacted;  but  it  is  apparent  that  the  merchants  labor  under  great 
difficulties,  for  they  can  not  buy  exchange  here,  but  have  to  send  to 
Mexico  City  for  it. 

COMMEBCIAL  CREDITS. 

Accounts  with  the  States  are  running,  with  monthly  settlements  or 
from  sixty  to  ninety  days.  In  trade  with  Europe  and  England,  credit 
from  three  to  six  months  is  given, 

CURRENCY. 

The  gold  dollar  is  the  standard  of  valne.  Exchange  here  has  ranged 
from  190  to  250  within  the  past  year,  with  almost  daily  fluctuations. 

This  has  caused  a  partial  suspension  of  business  transactions  with 
foreign  countries,  as  they  are  waiting  for  more  favorable  conditions. 

•  Indadiag  board. 
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HANDLING  FREIGHT. 


All  veBBels  that  come  into  port  anchor  off  shoro  a  distance  of  from 
400  or  500  yards,  as  there  are  no  wharfs  or  docks  here,  and  freight  is 
loaded  into  lighters  put  alongside  and  disembarked  on  the  beach 
adjoining  the  custom-house  storeroom.  This  work  isdone  by  "carga- 
dors,"  who  work  in  the  water  up  to  their  necks,  often  getting  freight 
wet.  The  damage  is  not  paid  for  by  the  lighter  company,  the  loss 
being  on  the  consignee. 

There  is  no  place  that  needs  wharfs  and  docks  more  than  Acapulco, 
and  certainly  no  port  that  offers  letter  advantages  for  building.  If 
a  concession  could  be  obtained  from  the  Government,  and  I  think 
it  wonld  encourage  such  an  enterprise  in  every  way  possible,  it  would 
be  a  paying  investment. 

The  present  way  of  handling  freight  and  coal  is  out  of  date,  and  is 
too  slow  for  this  progressive  country,  that  is  inviting  and  encouraging 
every  modem  improvement. 

MIKES  AND  UINING. 

The  indications  are  that  this  State  is  rich  in  minerals,  but  there  has 
been  but  little  mining  carried  on  in  Guerrero  as  yet.  Prospectors 
have  not  explored  the  country  to  any  extent,  although  there  have 
been  more  here  during  the  past  year  than  usual,  and  they  were  gener- 
ally encouraged  with  the  indications  of  gold  and  silver.  The  nearest 
silvermine  is  near  La  Union,  150  miles  northwest.  It  is  being  worked 
on  a  small  scale.  Some  mining  is  done  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State,  but  it  remains' an  experiment. 

TELEGRAPHS. 

There  are  three  lines  of  telegraph  out  of  Acapulco,  one  to  the  City 
of  Mexico,  one  on  the  north  coast  to  Guaymas,  and  one  on  the  south 
coast  to  Tehuautepec,  which  is  to  be  extended  to  Guatamala  at  an 
early  date. 

RAILROADS. 

The  Mexico,  Cuemava  and  Acapulco  road  is  under  construction, 
and  at  the  present  time,  about  3,000  men  are  working  between  Tres 
Marias  and  Ignala,  in  the  State  of  Guerrero.  This  road  should  be 
completed  to  Acapulco  within  five  years.  It  will  traverse  a  country 
of  vast  natural  resources.  The  great  variety  of  soil  and  climate 
embraced  in  its  territory  adapts  it  to  the  growth  of  corn,  cotton,  rice, 
tobacco,  sugar  cane,  coffee,  indigo,  rubber,  and  all  tropical  fruits. 
It  will  prove  a  valuable  enterprise  for  this  Republic.  This  road  is 
being  built  by  United  States  capital. 

Edqah  Battle,  Consul. 

Acapulco,  October  IS,  1897. 


cninuAHUA.' 

The  past  two  years  have  been  very  prosperous  in  Chihuahua,  giving 
impulse  to  all  commercial  transactions  and  showing  a  very  percepti- 
ble increase  in  industrial  pursuits,  greater,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
period  in  the  history  of  the  State. 

*In  response  to  circular  of  Angnat  10,  1397. 
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POPULATION. 

The  population  of  the  State  of  Chihnahua  is  280,000,  Of  this  num- 
ber, 80,000  are  Tarahuniara  iDdiaoB,  a  peaceful  tribe  that  lives  in  the 
mountains  west  of  the  city  of  Chihuahua.  The  XKipulation  of  the  city 
of  Chihuahua,  the  capital  of  the'State,  is  18,500  (census  of  1896).  The 
Americans  number  about  300;  Europeans,  200. 


Imports  consist  of  assorted  merchandise,  hardware,  mining  ma- 
ohinery,  mining  supplies,  wines,  liquors,  and  lumber.  There  is  no 
way  of  obtaining  the  amount  and  value  of  imports. 


The  exports  are  principally  gold  and  silver  bullion,  silver  and  lead 
bullion,  sulphides  of  silver,  ores  containing  gold,  silver,  lead,  and 
copper,  cattle,  sheep,  and  hides.  During  the  last  six  months  of  1896 
and  the  first  six  months  of  1897,  there  was  sent  to  the  United  States 
as  follows : 


Artlcleu. 

Valae, 

United  SatH 

carrency. 

^S&""A 

,mm.« 

■%*^.'^«; 

ISSSSSSa! 

iSuFn 

960,000.00 
I.1W.SK.U 

Mexican  carreney 

MBRCAMTILE  BUSIKESS. 

The  mercantile  business  in  this  consulate  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Ger- 
mans and  French.  As  a  rule,  the  houses  here  are  branches  of  Euro- 
pean firms  which  are  represented  In  the  different  cities  of  Mexico 

UNITED   STATES  INTERESTS. 

Twenty-five  per  cent  of  all  American  capital  employed  here  is  in- 
vested in  the  varions  mining  enterprises,  it  being  estimated  that 
190,000,000  represents  the  American  capital  invested  in  mining  in  the 
consular  district  of  Chihuahua.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  Ameri- 
cans engaged  in  stock  raising,  which,  next  to  mining,  offers  the  best 
field  for  foreign  as  well  as  native  capital,  there  being  a  ready  market 
at  all  times  for  cattle. 

MmSRAL  RESOURCES. 

The  general  opinion  of  all  mining  engineers  and  experts  who  have 
visited  and  become  acquainted  with  the  mineral  resources  of  Chi- 
huahua is  that  when  the  country  is  properly  prospected  and  developed, 
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it  will  prove  one  of  the  greatest  mineral-produciog  regions  in  the 
world.  As  yet,  mining  is  in  its  infancy  in  this  portion  of  Mexico.  It 
is  only  the  very  richest  mines  that  are  now  being  worked.  Copper 
and  lead  mines  are  only  worked  t^  a  limited  extent,  owing  to  the  lack 
of  transportation  facilities,  but  with  the  completion  of  the  several 
lines  of  proposed  railroad,  two  of  which  are  now  in  progress  of  con- 
struction from  Chihuahua,  a  new  and  wonderful  miniDg  eonntry  will 
be  opened  up. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  great  staples  of  Mexico  are  com  and  beans,  and  for  the  past  two 
years,  Chihuahua  has  had  abundant  crops,  but  this  year,  the  reports 
from  all  sections  of  the  State  indicate  an  enormous  harvest.  The 
rainy  season  as  a  rule  begins  about  June  27,  but  this  year  the  rain 
began  May  15  and  has  been  greater  than  any  previous  year  for  the 
past  thirty  years.  There  is  no  way  of  estimating  the  amount  or  value 
of  crops. 

FLOUR  UlLI^. 

Flour  mills  equipped  with  modern  American  machinery  have  proved 
such  a  profitable  investment  that  to-day  every  town  of  any  size  has  a 
steam  flour  mill  that  produces  a  fine  grade  of  patent  flour. 

PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

Public  instruction  is  making  great  progress  in  this  country,  and 
especially  in  this  State.  The  present  governor  has  done  much  to  put 
the  public  schools  of  tliis  State  on  a  solid  basis,  aud  no  other  matter 
has  received  as  much  care  and  attention  from  him.  As  a  result,  we 
flnd  the  Bchoolhouses  the  best  buildings  in  the  city,  well  fitted  ap 
with  all  modem  improvements  In  school  appliances  and  with  furniture 
from  the  United  States.  They  have  trained  instructors,  and  from  the 
kindergarten  to  the  high  school,  the  same  efficiency  is  apparent.  In 
all  public  schools  above  the  grammar  grade,  English  and  French  are 
taught  in  addition  to  Spanish.  The  city  can  boast  of  three  public 
schools  for  boys,  two  for  girls,  a  high  school,  a  young  ladies'  industrial 
school  where  stenography,  typewriting,  telegraphy,  lace  and  drawn 
work  are  taught,  and  a  manual-training  school.  The  total  school 
membci-ship  is  3,000 — 1,600  male  and  1,400  female  pupils.  Attendance 
is  compulsory,  and  this  law  is  enforced  with  great  rigor.  There  is 
absolutely  no  expense  to  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools,  tuition,  books, 
etc. ,  being  free. 

PUBLIC  IMPROVEMENTS. 

During  the  past  year,  the  State  has  built  a  ma^ificent  hospital, 
which  was  dedicated  with  appropriate  ceremonies  Septeml)er  15  of  this 
year.     There  will  be  no  charge  for  admission  or  attendance. 

An  excellent  waterworks  system,  supplying  water  to  every  house 
from  a  spring  3  miles  from  the  city,  has  also  been  completed.  A  fine 
sewerage  system,  10  miles  in  length,  is  nearly  flnished. 

The  city  has  within  the  past  year  completed  a  beautiful  public 
square  or  plaza  in  the  center  of  the  citj',  which  is  ornamented  with  an 
ehiborate  and  magnificent  kiosk  made  in  Paris,  exceptionally  fiue  in 
all  details  of  workmanship,  and  surrounded  by  eight  bronze  statues, 
all  in  thorough  harmony  with  the  kiosk.  The  regimental  bauds  give 
concerts  here  three  eveuings  of  the  week  during  the  entire  year. 
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An  electric-light  plant  was  installed  in  the  city  September  16,  1897. 
The  city  has  just  closed  a  contract  for  the  curbing  and  macadamiz- 
ing of  all  the  principal  streets. 

NBW  INDUBTRIBB  BSTABI.I8HBD. 

A  brewery  with  a  capacity  of  25,000  barrels  of  beer  per  year  has 
been  established  and  put  Its  beer  on  the  market.  The  success  has 
been  far  greater  than  was  anticipated.  Up  to  date,  they  have  been 
unable  to  supply  the  demand.  This  company  also  supplies  the  city 
and  vicinity  with  ice. 

The  Concordia  Woolen  Mill  has  just  doubled  its  machinery  and 
output,  and  is  still  behind  in  filling  orders.  The  merchants  compos- 
ing this  company  have  recently  erected  a  large  cotton  mill  at  Santa 
Rosalia,  just  south  of  this  city,  and  will  turn  out  prints,  sheetings, 
drillings,  etc.  This  will  beyond  a  doubt  prove  a  very  profitable  invest- 
ment. The  machinery,  strange  to  say,  has  all  been  purchased  in 
England  and  Germany. 

The  La  Paz  clothing  factory,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  Mexico,  employs 
300  hands,  with  power  machines,  and  since  putting  the  goods  upon  the 
market  has  been  unable  to  meet  orders,  being  to-day  three  monttiB 
behind.  The  owners  are  at  present  erecting  a  new  factory  that  will 
accommodate  500  hands.  They  make  shirts,  overalls,  jumpers,  pants, 
etc.  Two  other  factories  have  been  established  in  the  same  line  of 
goods,  and  all  are  doing  good  business. 

A  large  beet-sugar  plant  is  about  to  be  erected  in  this  city.  Experi- 
ments fully  demonstrate  that  the  soil  here  is  exceptionally  well  adapted 
to  the  culture  of  sugar  beets. 

NEW  RAILB0AD8. 

Within  the  past  year,  there  have  been  four  concessions  for  railroads 
granted  in  this  State.  '  The  first  is  from  Paso  del  Norte.  The  Rio 
Grande  and  Pacific  Railroadhaa  just  completed  165  miles  of  road  from 
Juarez  to  Casas  Grandes,  with  trains  running  regularly  between  those 
two  points.  This  company  proposes  extending  to  Guerrero,  in  this 
State,  and  thence  west  to  the  Pacific.  The  second  is  from  the  city  of 
Chihuahua  west  to  the  Pacific  coast  in  the  State  of  Sinaloa.  The  third 
is  from  Presidio  del  Norte,  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  State,  oppo- 
site Brewster  County,  Tex.,  west  via  Chihuahua  to  the  Pacific.  The 
fourth  is  from  Jimenez  {149  miles  south  of  this  city  on  the  Mexican 
Central  Railroad)  west  50  miles  to  Parr^. 

DECREASE  OP  MPOKTS. 

The  greatest  falling  ofii  in  imports  has  been  in  all  kinds  of  cotton 
textiles,  due  to  the  establishment  in  Mexico  within  the  past  two  years 
of  cotton  mills.  There  has  also  been  a  great  decrease  in  imports  of 
blankets  and  other  woolen  fabrics,  and  a  complete  exclusion  of  Amer- 
ican beer  and  ice.  United  States  enameled  cooking  and  household 
utensils  are  givingway  to  those  of  German  make.  The  German-made 
articles  are  of  lighter  weight,  and  consequently  i>»y  a  lower  rate  of 
duty,  which  is  assessed  according  to  weight,  thus  enabling  the  mer- 
chants handling  the  German  ware  to  undeisell  the  American  article. 
The  same  is  true  of  corrugated  sheet  iron.     Some  manufacturers  seem 
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to  think  that  there  is  a  discriminating  duty  favoring  the  Europeans, 
hut  such  is  not  the  case.  German  cutlery  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
English  and  American.  German  and  French  perfumes  and  fancy 
toilet  soaps  can  be  sold  with  a  60  per  cent  profit  at  the  cost  price  of 
these  articles  from  the  United  States.  German  and  French  collars 
and  cuffs  and  German  pianos  also  have  the  market.  Typewriting 
machines  are  becoming  popular. 


Bicycles,  after  the  streets  are  put  in  l>etter  condition,  may  become 
more  popular  with  th6  masculine  portion  of  the  community,  but  not 
with  the  feminine.  Mexican  custom  does  not  admit  of  any  lady 
appearing  in  public  except  attended  by  a  chaperone,  and  as  the 
dueitas  are  usually  in  the  sere  and  yellow  autumn  of  life,  there  is  lit- 
tle danger  of  any  century  runs,  etc.,  by  the  dark-eyed  seiioritas  of 
Latin  America. 

THE  CHIHUAHUA  DOG. 

(  This  report  would  not  be  complete  were  I  to  omit  reference  to  the 
Chihuahna  dog.  The  many  foreigners  who  visit  our  beautiful  city 
often  purchase  a  Chihuahua  dog,  but  he  should  be  bought  when  heis 
about  2  weeks  old.  After  two  months,  he  is  generally  as  large  as  a 
Great  Dane.  The  price  usually  asked  of  foreignorsisallthe  way  from 
tl5  to  $40,  bat  if  the  vendor  can  do  no  better,  he  will  part  with  the 
prize  for  25  cents.  The  average  Chihuahua  dog  is  of  a  mongrel  breed, 
and  no  family  is  without  its  full  quota,  all  sizes  and  degrees,  usually 
mustering  seven  to  each  household.  Even  the  beggars  have  their 
half  dozen,  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door.  They  are  the  most  useless 
and  best-natured  animals  in  existence,  but  are  loved  by  their  owners. 
A  tax  on  dogs  would,  I  am  sure,  entail  serious  lesulta  in  the  body  poli- 
tic, and  might  cause  a  revolution.  You  may  abuse  a  Mexican,  but 
his  dog,  nevef . 

LABOR. 

It  is  true  that  poverty  is  everywhere  in  Mexico,  intense  poverty; 
but  there  is  no  misery  as  we  understand  the  term.  The  Mexican 
workingman  is  a  happy  and  contented  being,  with  no  thought  of  the 
moiTow.  He  lives  in  to-day,  and  allows  to-morrow  to  care  for  itself. 
During  my  residence  iu  Mexico,  I  have  never  seen  an  able-bodied 
Mexican  beg. 

While  there  are  no  labor  organizations  to  menace  or  abridge  the 
reasonable  demands  of  capital,  and  the  Mexican  laborer  is  a  patient, 
docile  fellow,  he  will  permit  no  harsh  treatment,  and  will  quickly 
resent  any  interference  with  what  he  may  consider  his  rights. 

The  laborer  in  Mexico  works  on  an  average  but  two  hundred  days 
in  the  year,  the  balance  of  the  time  being  spent  in  celebrating.  He 
will  celebrate  his  own  saint's  day  and  those  of  his  family  and  friends 
as  a  sacred  duty,  and  nothing  can  induce  him  to  work  during  a  hesta 
or  holiday.  It  would  be  a  great  sacrilege  and  entail  ill  fortune  for 
him  and  family.  Sunday  is  the  day  to  make  his  purchases,  and  Sun- 
day afternoon,  no  well-regulated  workingman  will  dream  of  absenting 
himself  from  the  bull  hght  in  the  Plaza  de  Toros. 

During  the  past  year,  labor  was  not  to  be  had  in  Chihuahua,  and  it 
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became  necessary  to  briag  large  numbers  of  workmen  from  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  Repablic.  I  am  iotormed  that  the  farmers  experi- 
enced great  difBculty  in  getting  the  required  number  of  men  to  take 
care  of  crops,  etc.  The  wage  of  the  laborer  is  very  low  in  comparison 
with  that  paid  for  the  same  character  of  work  in  the  United  States; 
but  when  a  day's  laljor  in  Mexico  will  provide  the  laborer  and  his 
family  with  the  necessaries  of  life  for  a  week,  the  money  value  is  of 
small  matter  to  him.  It  is  simply  the  purchasing  power  of  his  labor 
that  is  the  consideration.  The  worker  in  Klondike,  for  example, 
with  his  wages  of  tlS  per  day,  where  he  must  expend  114  to  sustain 
life,  can  not  purchase  as  much  with  his  labor  as  the  Mexican. 

The  inflexible  law  of  economics  is  that  the  cost  of  existence  is  the 
limit  of  price  paid  the  laborer  in  all  lands;  and  if  the  Mexican  laborer 
can  have  all  the  necessaries  of  life  and  a  few  of  the  luxuries  in  return 
for  his  labor,  his  physical  condition  and  existence  will  compare  favor- 
ably with  his  brother  worker  in  most  countries. 

HOW  TO  BS.TSND   tWITED   STATES  TRADE. 

American  merchants  are  slow  to  grasp  the  real  manner  of  doing 
business  with  Mexico,  and  fail  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  they  must 
adapt  their  wares  and  methods  to  the  needs  and  requirements  of  the 
people  whose  trade  they  desire,  instead  of  trying  to  impose  American 
business  methods  upon  them. 

They  must  adopt  the  ways  of  the  German  and  French,  who  now 
control  the  trade,  viz,  employ  trained  commercial  travelers,  men  who 
speak  fluently  the  Spanish  language,  who  have  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  customs,  habits,  and  mode  of  doing  business  of  the  country; 
who  are  courteous  and  painstaking  and  capable  of  ascertaining  and 
of  satisfying  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  market.  Branch  houses  or 
depots  must  be  established  to  facilitate  the  distribution  of  goods. 
E.  M.  Burke,  Consul. 

Chihuahua,  September  m,  1897. 


For  the  last  few  years,  a  very  mafked  decline  has  been  noticeable 
in  the  trade  and  industries  of  this  district,  and  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, it  has  become  considerably  depopulated.  Previously,  the  sil- 
ver mines  in  operation  were  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The  orchilla 
weed,  a  moss  used  for  dyeing,  which  grows  abundantly  on  the  west  coast 
of  the  peninsula,  was  an  excellent  resource,  and  the  pearl  fisheries  on 
the  east  coast  were  also  remunerative.  Tliese  items,  combined  with 
the  cattle  industry  and  some  sugar  cane  raised  where  irrigation  has 
been  practicable,  have  been  the  mainstay  of  this  country.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  the  mines  have  not  prospered.  The  dyes  extracted 
from  the  orchilla  have  been  almost  entirely'  supplanted  by  anilines 
and  other  substances,  and  the  pearl-oyster  beds  have  become  almost 
depleted  for  the  lack  of  a  systematic  method  in  carrying  on  the  fish- 
eries, or  by  the  failure  to  suspend  operations  during  the  season  for 
spawning.     By  examination  of  the  records  in  this  office,  the  following 

'luresponsetociroiilar  of  Augost  10  1897. 
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figures  demoDBtrate  the  decline  in  the  last  flscal  year,  as  compared 
with  the  previoua  one,  of  the  imports  and  exports  between  this  port 
and  the  United  States: 


Import* 

BxportB. 

Ueilcui 
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rancy,  tafcluK  lO.Eai  aa  the  average  valoe  ot  the  Meilcau  dollu-  in  1806  uid  (0.628  In  IMT. 

The  isolated  condition  of  this  peninsula  has  in  a  measure  retarded 
its  development,  and  while  it  has  natural  resources,  consisting  prin- 
cipally of  minerals,  both  gold  and  silver,  and  soil  that  can  produce, 
by  irrigation,  a  great  many  varieties  of  fruits,  cereals,  sugar  cane, 
coffee,  etc.,  these  have  not  as  yet  been  develops  to  any  extent. 

No  experiments  with  artesian  wells  have  been  made,  but  should 
they  prove  successfnl,  there  would  be  no  doubt  of  the  productiveness 
of  the  soil.  The  mineral  ledges  have  not  been  prospected  to  any 
extent,  and  in  the  development  of  these  resources,  lies  the  only  hope 
for  the  future  advancement  of  this  Territory. 

About  180  miles  north  of  this  port,  the  Santa  Rosalia  copper  mines 
are  situated.  The  Boleo  Company,  controlled  by  a  French  syndi- 
cate, is  operating  these  mines,  and  while  the  ore  is  seemingly  of  a  low 
grade,  it  has  twen  worked  to  a  considerable  profit,  owing  to  its 
abundance  and  to  the  advantage  of  cheap  labor.  The  production  of 
copper  is  about  800  to  1,000  tons  per  month,  which  is  exported  regu- 
larly by  sailing  vessels  to  Europe. 

This  company  employs  about  3,000  men,  and  the  average  wages 
paid  them  are  from  tl  to  11.35  in  Mexican  silver,  this,  of  course,  being 
nominal,  as  their  earnings  aro  mostly  paid  in  provisions,  etc. 

The  machinery  used  in  this  large  plant  is  worked  by  electricity,  and 
this  aa  well  as  most  of  the  mining  supplies,  is  imported  from  Europe, 
only  lumber  and  some  groceries  coming  from  California. 

The  condition  of  the  above  company  is  without  doubt  quite  pros- 
perous, and  this  fact  to  some  extent  corroborates  the  previous  state- 
ment that,  with  enterprise  and  capital,  the  resources  within  this 
district  could  be  developed  to  advantage. 

JA8.  VioscA,  Vice-ConauL 

La  Paz,  September  6,  1897. 


MAZATIjAN. 

In  parsuauoe  to  instructions  embodied  in  the  circular  of  August  10, 
1897, 1  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  report  on  the  commerce 
and  indastries  of  this  consular  district,  together  with  such  extra  data 
as  I  think  may  be  of  importance. 

TBADB  WITH  THE  UNITBD  STATES. 

The  trade  relations  existing  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States 
and  the  possibilities  of  further  development  to  the  great  advantage 
o  B— VOL  1 32 
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of  both  DationB,  and  especially  to  that  of  the  United  States,  should 
receive  our  immediate  attention  and  earnest  study. 

Even  with  the  great  inflow  of  foreign  capital,  Mexico  is  as  yet  a 
viigin  country,  with  its  anus  extended  to  receive  our  capitalist, 
courteously  inviting  him  to  settle  upon  her  territory,  offering  hitn 
great  coocessions  and  subsidies,  and  encouraging  guaranties. 

Railroads,  all  kinds  of  factories,  lighting  enterprises,  and  farmii^ 
would  be  profitable  investments. 

In  our  commercial  relations  with  Mexico,  we  must  imitate  European 
methods.  If  we  desire  to  control  her  foreign  trade,  we  must  first 
accommodate  ourselves  to  the  ways  of  the  people,  and  when  they 
have  become  accustomed  to  our  merchandise  and  find  our  markets 
indispensable,  we  can  gradually  mold  them  into  our  jnanner  of  trans- 
acting business. 

Commerce  here  deals  very  extensively  with  the  surrounding  dis- 
tricts, and  in  these  transactions,  six  to  twelve  months'  credit  is  required. 
Sales  aggregate  between  11,000,000  and  $2,000,000  a  year  for  each  of 
the  large  firms,  and  as  their  local  sales  are  not  much  inferior,  each 
firm  has  a  stock  of  three  to  four  millions  a  year.  But  they  in  turn 
demand  the  same  advantages  from  the  manufacturers,  i.  e.,  twelve 
months'  credit.  This  is  only  asked  in  order  to  have  ample  time  to 
collect  and  remit.  In  fact,  the  credit  allowed  the  houses  here  by  the- 
European  firms  converts  them  into  commission  houses,  with  the 
arrangement  that  what  is  not  sold  within  a  year  must  be  accepted  by 
the  consignee,  and  what  they  sell  and  obtain  over  and  above  invoice 
price  constitutes  their  commission. 

Should  this  system  be  adopted  by  our  country,  the  many  shiploads 
of  merchandise  that  arrive  here  yearly  from  Sfurope  would  come  from 
the  United  States,  and  the  goods  would  arrive  within  two  months 
after  the  vessels  leave  New  York,  via  Panama,  or  within  two  weeks 
after  leaving  New  York  via  San  Francisco,  whereas  all  the  lat^e  ship- 
ments from  Europe  come  via  Cape  Horn,  taking  at  least  eight  months 
on  the  voyage,  and  being  out  of  fashion  by  the  time  they  arrive  here. 

But  our  merchants  will  not  adopt  this  way  of  doing  business. 

I  know  of  a  responsible  house  here  which  has  purchased  over 
420,000,  cash,  worth  of  machinery  and  electrical  goods  within  a  year's 
time  from  the  San  Francisco  office  of  what  is  supposed  to  be  the 
largest  electrical  manufacturing  company  in  the  United  States.  The 
firm  here  required  some  more  machinery,  the  bill  amounting  to 
t3,000.  As  Mexican  dollars  had  depreciated  so  much,  being  scarcely 
worth  40  cents  each,  the  Mazatlan  firm  asked  to  be  allowed  to  pay  one- 
third  cash,  one-third  at  thirty  days,  and  one-third  at  sixty  days,  hop- 
ing that  by  thus  doing  it  would  have  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  bet- 
ter price  for  its  currency  and  not  sustain  such  a  Jieavy  loss,  ITie 
firm  in  San  Francisco  refused  to  accept,  although  it  has  the  best  of 
references  in  regard  to  the  house  wishing  to  purchase.  Consequently, 
no  transaction  was  effected. 

I  very  often  receive  catalogues  and  circulars  from  merchants  in 
the  United  States  who  seem  to  be  anxious  to  introduce  their  goods 
into  this  country.  I  immediately  call  on  the  managers  of  the  large 
firms  and  try  to  interest  them  to  take  the  goods.  They  write  to  the 
manufacturei's,  asking  them  to  send  a  small  consignment  on  trial  or 
to  have  them  act  as  agents,  but  instead  of  granting  either,  the  mana- 
facturers  answer  that  they  do  business  only  on  the  cash  basis;  conse- 
quently, no  arrangements  are  made. 
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The  following  list  will  give  yon  an  idea  of  the  buainess  transacted 
■  here  in  one  year.  I  will  only  quote  a  few  nameB  and  give  their 
declared  sales,  on  which  they  pay  their  federal  stamp  tax  of  3  cents 
on  every  t5  or  fraction  that  is  sold  and  3.60  per  cent  on  total  amount 
of  the  sales  to  the  State.  This  latter  tax  is  to  reimburse  the  loss  sus- 
tained by  the  State  by  the  abolishment  of  the  tollhoases.  I  feel  con- 
fident that  50  per  cent  added  to  the  declared  sales  would  obtain  the 
true  results: 

WMieler  Bartning  &  Co •$1,265,000 

Melchers  Sncesoree   1,096,900 

HemandeE,  Hendia  Sncesores 907,500 

Blorea,  I-^raa  *  Co 660,000 

HarcellDo  Herreilas ..  610,000 

Antonio  de  la  Pena  _ 405,000 

Francisco  Eoh^nnn  Hnu.  y  Sobs . . -_ 468,000 

SomelleraHmB.. _ 440.000 

GoldBchmidt  Snceeorw 440,000 

Fnndlcion  de  SinaloB -  250,000 

J.  C.  CharpantiOT&Co...- 880,000 

Herman  SuoeeowB -.-.  300,000 

HaM*Co.. 190,000 

Wsten  Pierce  Oil  CcHnpaD7 « 130,000 

Thomalwi&Co.... - ---  100,000 

Felton  HermonoB 100,000 

Antonio  Diaz  de  Leon 100,000 

The  above  figures  represent  what  they  sell  here  in  Mazatlan.  I 
must  furthermore  add  that  all  those  firms  have  branch  houses  in  the 
surrounding  districts,  such  as  Culican,  Rosario,  and  at  different 
mines.  What  they  sell  through  their  branch  houses  must  be  declared 
in  the  district  where  the  sale  is  transacted.  It  can  be  safoly  assumed 
that  they  sell  in  tiH  the  other  districts  combined  as  much  as  they  sell 
here. 

A\].  told,  there  are  77  firms  here,  which  sell  from  15,000  up  and 
have  declared  19,176,860,  or  an  average  of  $119,180  per  firm.  The 
amount  of  trade  may  be  estimated  as  follows: 

Total  declared  Bales  b7  firma  gelling  $5,000  and  more $0',  176. 860 

An  average  of  50  per  cent  not  declared _    4,588,430 

Probable  Bales  in  other  districtB 18,766,390 

Sales  of  161  email  conoema  whose  sales  are  not  less  than  $600  or  more 

than  $5,000  _.. .- 410,500 

Fifty  per  cent  probably  not  declared 805,350 

Total  boeiaesB  transacted  by  the  firms  38,146,330 

Of  this  amount,  50  per  cent  of  the  merchandise  is  of  European  origin, 
30  per  cent  is  of  Mexican  origin,  and-  30  per  cent  is  of  United  States 
origin. 

AQRICULTURR. 

I  have  been  unable  to  obt«iu  the  exact  data  of  the  whole  State  of 
Sinaloa.  The  following  will  give  an  idea,  however,  of  what  has  been 
produced  in  the  district  of  Mazatlan  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jane  30,  1897.     I  can  not  vouch  for  the  correctness  of  the  figures,  as 

"Probably  Uexican  onnenoy. 
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no  statistics  are  kept.     Tlie  figures  given  bave  been  obtained  by  dili- 
gent investigation. 
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PALL  IN  THE  PRICE  OF  8ILVBR. 

Although  the  continued  depreciation  of  silveris  felt  very  keenly,  the 
recent  fall  in  ita  price  has  not  affected  the  market,  except  in  imported 
goods,  resulting  in  a  decrease  of  importations,  bnt  a  slight  increase  in 
exports.  Domestic  products,  rents,  and  wages  or  salaries  remain  the 
same. 

HABBOR  IHPROVEHBin^  AND  RAILROADS. 

There  has  been  much  discnsslon  and  expenditure  in  the  proposed 
Masatlan  Harbor,  but  nothing  definite  can  be  learned  as  to  what  will 
be  the  outcome. 

Surveys  and  estimates  were  also  made  some  time  ago  for  the  pro- 
longation of  the  Cnlican  Railroad  to  Dnrango,  but  the  matter  was 
not  pushed  until  recently,  when  grading  was  begun. 

It  isxumored  that  the  Southern  Pacific  will  buy  the  Gnaymas  Rail- 
road, in  order  to  prolong  the  line  down  the  qoast  as  far  as  Mazatlan, 
so  as  to  have  an  opening  for  the  rich  coal  mines  which  Mr.  Hunting- 
ton and  others  own  here  in  Mexico.  Too  little  is  known  in  respect  to 
the  project  to  report. 

EXISTING  CONDITIONS  OF  TRANSPORTATION. 

The  existing  conditions  of  transportation  into  the  interior  are  very 
unsatisfactory,  being  only  by  stage  or  pack  teams.  This  necessitate 
that  all  merchandise  or  machinery  sent  into  the  interior  must  be 
packed  in  small  packages  not  weighing  over  300  pounds,  as  a  mule 
can  not  carry  more.  During  the  rainy  season,  most  of  the  pack  teams 
do  not  run,  and  the  stages  take  from  two  to  three  days  to  go  over  the 
road  they  would  otherwise  traverse  in  one  day. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  MERCHANT  HARINB. 

The  merchant  marine  is  fairly  good,  considering  the  little  traffic 
There  are  6  small  steamers,  with  a  total  of  600  tons,  and  31  sailing  ves- 
sels, with  1,232.84  tons  net,  registered  in  Mazatlan.  Three  steamers, 
with  1,230.84  tons,  and  23  sailing  vessels,  with  1,450  tons,  are  r^stered 
in  other  Mexican  ports.  There  are  also  3  United  States  steamers  and 
several  sailing  vessels  of  large  tonnage. 
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ELECTRICITY, 


Throughout  this  State,  as  in  all  the  important  States  or  cities  of 
this  country,  eleotrio-light  plante  have  been  established.  Some  are 
owned  by  Mexicans,  others  by  Americans.  The  use  of  electricity  as 
a  motive  power  is  being  serionely  considered,  and  I  am  assured  that 
it  will  not  be  long  before  it  is  used,  especially  for  operating  fans. 

There  is  a  telephone  exchange  in  this  city  belonging  to  the  Amer- 
ican who  is  also  owner  of  one  of  the  electric- light  plants  here  (there 
being  two).  The  lines  are  being  constantly  extended.  The  State  has 
also  a  telephone  system,  and  is  working  steadily  in  extending  its  lines 
to  the  outlying  towns,  ranches,  and  mines,  and  it  will  not  be  long 
before  we  will  have  telephonic  communication  with  any  part  of  the 
State  or  even  with  the  entire  Republic. 


As  it  may  be  of  special  interest  to  persons  desiring  to  enter  into 
business  in  this  State,  I  will  give  an  idea  of  the  existing  rates  of 


The  day  the  new  firm  opens  its  doors  to  transact  business,  it  must 
notify  the  tax  collector,  the  municipal  treasurer,  and  the  internal-rev- 
enue collector  as  to  the  kind  of  business  that  is  to  be  transacted.  The 
tases  will  be  levied  by  the  tax  collector  for  the  State,  by  the  munici- 
pal treasurer  for  the  district,  and  by  the  collector  of  internal  revenue 
for  the  Federal  Government.  This  latter  tax  is  paid  with  stamps  by 
placing  3  cents  on  every  t6  or  fraction  of  a  bill.  The  next  thing  to 
be  done  is  to  have  the  books  authorized  by  the  internal-revenue  col- 
lector, who  chaises  5  cents  for  each  page  and  puts  his  seal  thereon. 
The  books  that  must  be  authorized  are  journal,  sales  book,  oashbook, 
■  ledger,  and  inventory.  These  books  are  to  be  put  in  order  daily,  and 
every  now  and  then,  a  Government  inspector  goes  from  firm  to  (Inn 
inspecting  books,  and  if  he  finds  that  the  stamps  have  not  been  placed 
on  the  bills  as  the  law  requires,  or  that  the  books  are  not  kept  to  the 
day,  the  firm  is  fined. 

TRAVBLINQ  AGBNTS. 

All  foreign  agents  pay  a  tax  of  from  tlO  to  *600  for  the  right  of  sales 
per  month.  Ail  those  persons  are  considered  traveling  merchants  or 
(^ent«  who  sell  merchandise  without  having  an  established  store,  or 
those  who  sell  without  making  immediate  delivery  of  the  goods  sold, 
and  only  make  arrangements  with  regard  to  the  price,  quality,  etc., 
of  the  goods. 

A  SUGOBSTIOK 

Ab  the  aim  of  the  consulates  is  not  only  to  look  after  the  interest,  of 
the  Americans  in  the  locality  or  district  where  the  consulate  is  located, 
but  also  to  improve  the  commercial  relations  existing  between  the 
United  States  and  the  country  to  which  they  have  b^n  appointed, 
I  would  suggest  that  as  a  means  to  attain  this  end  there  should  be  a 
special  departmentin  each  consulate.  One  room  would  suffice,  where 
catalogues,  price  lists,  and  discount  sheets  from  the  largest  manufac- 
turers would  be  on  file,  and  samples  on  exhibit,  that  the  merchants 
may  see  the  goods  and  qualities  proposed.  When  thesasamples  are 
too  cumbersome  or  expenaive,  photographs  could  be  obtained  at  small 
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cost.  By  constantly  endeavoring  to  gain  new  exhibits  and  by  contin- 
ually sapplementing  and  renewing  the  collection  of  samples,  we  would 
be  at  all  times  enabled  to  show  interested  parties  a  full  line  of  goods 
and  as  many  novelties  as  possible.  This  would  give  sufficient  informa- 
tion to  the  purchaser  as  to  prices,  qualities,  et«.  As  this  would  neces- 
sitate a  little  expense  to  the  consuls,  the  firms  whose  samples  are  on 
exhibit  would  pay,  say,  t400  a  year  to  each  office  for  rent  and  clerk 
hire. 

There  are  firms  which  yearly  spend  hundreds  of  dollars  in  advertis- 
ing, postage,  and  traveling  agents.  I  have  known  many  of  these 
agents  who  do  not  speak  the  language  of  the  country  to  which  they 
are  sent.  They  only  go  to  the  business  houses,  leave  their  cards,  and 
expect  that  the  merchants  shall  look  them  up. 

The  system  which  I  suggest  would  result  in  being  highly  beneficial 
and  economical  to  our  merchants  in  the  United  States.  There  are 
329  consular  offices  and  agencies  established,  which,  at  the  rate  of 
$400  »  year,  would  cost  1131,600.  If  2,293  firms  were  represented, 
each  would  pay  the  insignificant  sum  of  tS.OOa  month.  As  the  num- 
ber would  undoubtedly  be  greater,  the  expense  to  each  would  be  less. 
Arthur  db  Ciha, 

ConsuL 

Mazatlan,  October  1ft,  1897. 


PASO  DEL  NOBTE. 

In  response  to  the  circular  issued  by  the  State  Department,  dated 
August  10,  1897,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on 
the  commerce  and  industries  of  this  district. 


IMPORTATIONS. 


The  importations  into  Mexico  through  the  Juarez  custom-house  in 
1896  were  as  follows: 
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The  importations  into  Mexico  through  the  Juarez  custom-house 
during  the  first  six  months  of  1897  were: 
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The  principal  articles  were :  Locomotives,  machinery,  builders' hard- 
ware, railroad  bar  iron  and  steel,  cut  nails  and  spikes,  agricultural 
implements,  scales,  firearms,  sewing  machines,  cutlery,  saws  and 
other  tools,  beer,  brandy,  illuminating  oil,  gun  powder  and  dynamite, 
musical  instruments,  carriages  and  wagons,  corn,  wine,  ice,  boots  and 
shoes,  clothing,  watches  and  jewelry. 

The  kinds  and  values  of  American  iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures 
thereof,  imported  here  during  the  year  ended  on  the  30th  of  June, 
1897,  were: 

346  tons  railroad  bar  Iron 9S,S55 

1.832  tons  railroad  bar  Bteel _      65,395 

38  locomotiTee 359,000 

Hilling  and  other  machinery _ 489,930 

Bnilders  hardware 218,065 

Cut  nails  and  spikes 30,180 

Plows  and cnltivators _.     32,575 

Other  agricnltural  implementa 6,090 

Scale* _._ 19,980 

Firearms _. I7,S05 

Sewing  machines 13,780 

Saws  and  tools _ 10,485 

Catlery ___ 5,140 

PrintiiiK  presses , 8,365 

Typewritera 3,KW 

Thirty-three  of  the  above  locomotives  were  imported  by  the  Mexi- 
can Central  Railway  Company,  at  a  cost  of  $323,000;  the  rest  went  to 
the  Rio  Grande,  Sierra  Madre  and  Pacific  Railway  Company, 

Some  lithograph  work  haa  been  imported  here  from  Michigan.  It 
is  criticised  as  not  having  enough  colors  in  it,  and  the  Mexicans  give 
preference  to  the  European  products,  which  are  more  gorgeous. 

PRODUCE  AND  INDUSTRIES. 

The  declared  exports  consist  principally  of  ores,  bullion,  cattle, 
and  hides;  but  this  district  yields  also  a  number  of  articles  for  home 
consumption,  such  as  corn,  wheat,  grapes,  figs,  apricots,  peaches, 
prunes,  apples,  dried  and  salt  meat,  and  dairy  products. 

Of  industrial  establishments,  we  have  here  several  gristmills,  wine 
presses,  and  saAnills,  one  soap  factory,  and  one  cheese  press,  and 
there  is  now  in  transit  for  Colonia  Juarez  the  machinery  for  a  door 
uid  sash  factory. 

TBANSPOKTATION  PACILITIES. 

Two  railroads  have  their  starting  point  at  Ciudad  Juarez;  one,  the 
Mexican  Central,  goes  south,  and  the  other,  the  Rio  Orande,  Sierra 
Madre  and  Pacific,  southwest.  The  latter  has  recently  been  com- 
pleted to  Casas  Grand^s. 

General  Manager  .fohn  P.  Ramsey  has  furnished  me  a  description 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  Sierra  Madre  and  Pacific  Railroad,  of  which  the 
following  is  ao  abstract;  The  work  of  building  the  road  began  in 
August,  1896,  under  the  most  favorable  auspices.  The  work  was 
pushed  with  all  possible  speed  to  final  completion,  and  the  first  trains 
were  run  over  the  road  on  June  24,  1897.  The  road  is  now  completed 
to  a  distance  of  250  kilometers  (155  miles)  from  Ciudad  Juarez  to  the 
southwest,  the  terminus  being  near  the  old  city  of  Casas  Grandes. 

The  materials  nsed  in  construction  were  almost  entirely  American, 
the  rails  and  fastenings  being  from  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  the  ties  and  tim- 
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bers  from  Loaisiana  and  Texas,  and  the  miscellaneous  supplies  from 
various  other  localities  in  the  States.  The  rails  are  of  steel,  56| 
pounds  to  the  yard.  Spikes  and  fastenings  are  also  of  steel;  ties  and 
timber  of  long-leaf  yellow  pine. 

The  rolling  stocti,  consisting  of  8  passenger  equipments,  such  as 
passenger,  mail,  baggage,  and  express  cars,  and  I  private  car,  and 
freight  equipment,  consisting  of  160  box  cars,  SO  flat  cars,  3  caboose 
cars,  and  4  tank  care,  was  constructed  at  the  Ohio  Falls  Car  Manu- 
facturing Company's  works,  Jeflfersonville,  Ind. 

The  locomotives,  five  50-ton  and  two  35-ton,  were  manufactured  by 
the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 

PHYSICAL  FBATUBE8.  ETC. 

The  Rio  Grande,  Sierra  Madre  and  Pacific  Railway  runs  from  here 
for  the  first  65  miles  through  a  sandy  waste,  but  farther  on,  upon 
entering  the  mountainous  district,  the  character  of  the  country 
improves,  and  widens  out  at  the  terminus  into  a  broad  valley,  con- 
taining fine  grazing  lands,  abundantly  watered  by  tlie  San  Miguel 
River.  In  this  valley,  are  located  two  towns — one  a  Mexican  settle- 
ment of  1,600  inhabitants,  and  the  other  a  thriving  Mormon  colony  of 
alK)ut  600  inhabitants.  At  Guzman,  there  is  a  lake  10  mil^  long  and 
6  miles  wide,  and  about  10  miles  south  of  that  there  is  another  lake 
of  similar  size.  The  grazing  in  the  vicinity  of  tliese  lakes  is  excellent, 
and  they  are  covered  by  numerous  fiocks  of  wild  ducks,  geese,  and 
other  waterfowls,  many  of  the  birds  remaining  during  the  entire  year. 
The  mountains  between  Guzman  (some  70  miles  from  here)  and  the 
end  of  the  line  are  filled  with  mining  settlements,  some  of  them  con- 
taining 600  or  700  inhabitants,  all  engaged  in  silver  mining  or  pursuits 
incident  to  such  work.  The  mountains  immediately  beyond  the  end 
of  the  road  are  covered  by  forests  of  long-leaf  yellow  pine,  which  is 
being  cut  by  the  Mormons  and  shipped  to  this  place  for  sale. 

The  mountains  throughout  the  line  of  the  road  are  teeming  with 
animals,  and  the  country  is  one  grand  deer  park,  affording  every 
opportunity  for  sport.  Bear,  deer,  mountain  lions,  and  birds  of  many 
varieties  are  found.  > 

ANCIENT  RUINS   OF   CA8AS   OBANDES. 

The  mins  of  Casaa  Grandes,  tradition  says,  were  occupied  in  the 
eighth  century  of  the  Christian  era  by  the  Naoa  Indians,  a  semibar- 
barous  tribe,  who  planted  seeds  and  trees,  and  raised  crops  by  irriga- 
tion, as  evidenced  by  the  stone  conduita  that  conveyed  the  water  from 
the  river  to  their  lands.  They  built  adobe  structures  of  vast  dimen- 
sions and  lived,  like  the  Pueblo  Indian  of  New  Mexico,  in  communal 
houses.  On  anaturalelevationnearthe  present  town  of  CasasGrandcp, 
I  saw  the  ruins  of  one  house  that,  according  to  my  calculation,  hastily 
made,  covered  nearly  10  acres.  As  there  are  no  openings  in  the  walls, 
the  Kava  Indian  must  have  entered  his  dwelling  through  the  roof. 

From  artificial  mounds  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ruins,  skeletons  have 
been  taken — human  males  measuring  6  feet  in  length,  showing  that 
the  Naoas  were  as  tall  a  race  as  the  Patagonians,  A  peculiarity 
ot>served  in  these  skeletons  were  their  crushed  skulls,  showing  that 
the  men  came  to  a  violent  death,  probably  were  killed  in  battle. 
There  were  also  found  a  number  of  stone  axes  of  the  size  of  an  ordi- 
nary ax,  and  many  fragments  of  pottery. 
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POSTAL  AND  EXPRESS  RATES. 

In  the  Free  Zone,  the  letter  rate  is,  for  each  15  grams  (one-half  ounce) 
or  fraction  thereof,  Mexican  silver,  5  c«nts;  for  a  registered  letter, 
extra,  Mexican  silver,  15  cents.  The  Wells  Fargo  Express  Company 
have  permission  to  carry  letters,  and  they  sell  their  stamped  envel- 
opes for  15  cents,  Mexican  silver,  each.  Outside  of  the  Free  Zone,  the 
letter  postage  is,  for'each  15  grama  (one-half  ounce)  or  fraction 
thereof,  Mexican  silver,  10  cents;  for  a  registered  letter,  extra.  Mex- 
ican silver  15  cents. 

PORBIQN  POSTAL  RATES, 

To  the  United  States  and  Canada,  the  letter  rate  is,  for  each  15 
grams  (one-half  ounce)  or  fraction  thereof,  Mexican  silver,  5  cents; 
for  eat^h  postal  card,  Mexican  silver,  2  cents.  To  other  countries  in 
the  Postal  Union,  for  each  15  grams  (one-half  ounce)  or  fraction 
thereof,  Mexican  silver,  10  cents;  for  each  postal  card,  Mexican  sil- 
ver, 3  cents.  To  countries  not  in  the  Postal  Union,  for  each  15  grams 
(one-half  ounce)  or  fraction  thereof,  Mexican  silver.  20  cents. 

RATE   OP  EXCHANGE. 

On  October  7,  1897,  the  Mexican  silver  dollar  being  quoted  here  at 
13^  cents  American  money,  the  bankers  at  Ciudad  Juarez  charged 
for  American  tlOO  on  New  York,  Mexican  silver,  (230;  for  £100  ster- 
ling on  London,  Mexican  silver,  •1,117.80;  for  100  francs,  on  Paris, 
Mexican  silver,  $46;  for  lOOinarks  on  Berlin,  Mexican  silver,  165.20, 
and  the  common  rat«  of  discount  for  collecting  drafts  vas  from  one- 
foarth  per  cent  to  three-eighths  per  cent,  according  to  amount  of  draft. 

DEALERS   IN   AHERIOAN  PRODUCTS. 

In  this  district,  the  following  firms  are  the  principal  dealers  in 
American  products: 

At  Ciudad  Juarez:  Ketelsen  &  Degetan,  importers  of  agricultural 
implements,  firearms,  carriages  and  wagons,  cutlery,  com,  flour,  mill- 
ing machinery,  nails  and  spikes,  stoves,  scales,  wire,  etc. ;  L.  Q. 
Orozco,  dealer  in  all  kinds  of  American  goods;  Euiiliano  Ortuzar, 
jobber  in  floor  and  produce,  hardware,  Iwots  and  shoes;  Dieter  & 
Saner,  wholesale  and  retail,  beer,  wine,  brandy,  whisky,  and  liquors. 

At  Colouia  Juarez:  Henry  Eyring,  dry  goods,  hardware,  crockery, 
and  stationery. 

RETAIL  PRICES   IN   CIUDAD   JUAREZ. 

Prioei  on  January  1  and  Sf^tetnber  1,  in  Mexican  nlver. 


Jauury 

1,1897. 

"tt" 

h 

i 
1 

From  the  above,  it  appears  that  prices  a?er^:o  a  little  1 
they  did  eight  months  ago. 
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IMPROVEMENTS  IN  CIDDAD  JUAREZ. 

Under  the  administration  of  the  present  mayor.  Col.  Tito  Arriola, 
sidewalks  have  been  improved,  new  streets  laid  out,  and  several  pub- 
lic buildings  inaugurated,  but  the  grading  of  the  streets  leaves  much 
to  be  desired. 

rx>ui8  M.  BUFORD,  Consul. 

Paso  del  Norte,  October  IS,  1897. 


PIEDRAB  NEGRA8.« 

The  trade  relations  of  Piedras  Negras  (Cindad  Porfirio  Diaz),  Mex- 
ico, remain  about  the  same,  with  a  slight  Improvement.  The  city's 
territory  is  very  much  circumscribed,  being  confined  almost  entirely 
to  the  Free  Zone,  which  extends  from  the  Rio  Grande  about  12  miles. 
Ontside  of  this  zone,  she  is  unable  to  compete  with  Monterey  and  the 
larger  cities  on  account  of  the  quantities  of  goods  handled  and  the 
advantageous  freight  rates.  ' 

AGRICULTURB  AND  MININp. 

The  area  of  the  agricultural  lands  here  has  been  greatly  enlarged 
in  the  last  few  years,  so  that  contiguous  to  this  city,  there  are  about 
30,000  acres  in  cultivation,  entirely  by  irrigation.  The  cotton  crop 
for  this  year  will  amount  to  about  5,000  bates.  There  are  crops  of 
corn,  wheat,  and  beans.  The  coal  fields  are  being  developed,  and  that 
industry  is  assuming  large  proportions.  The  Fuento  Coal  Company, 
3  miles  from  here,  will  take  out  16,000  tons  a  month,  and  with  the 
Alamo  and  Cohahuila  Company,  about  30,000  tons.  These  companies 
have  been  furnishing  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  in  Texas 
a  large  quantity  of  coal,  and  now  extend  their  sales  to  the  Pacific 
system  west  of  El  Paso.  The  companies  are  composed  of  Americans, 
and  American  capital  is  developing  the  lands.  Prices  of  the  products 
of  the  United  States  have  been  appreciated  on  account  of  exchange, 
the  low  price  of  silver  and  of  Mexican  money.  Some  of  the  merchants 
here  are  importing  Hour,  beans,  and  sugar  from  the  interior  of  Mex- 
ico. The  sugar  is  inferior,  but  cheap.  I  do  not  think  it  will  affect 
the  trade  wittt  the  Unit«d  States,  however,  as  the  supply  will  be  Inad- 
equate to  the  demand.  Labor  remains  about  the  same.  There  is  no 
increase  of  wages  in  this  section. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

A  new  school  building  for  boys  was  finished  and  dedicated  on  the 
16th  of  last  month,  costing  tl4,000.  It  is  a  neat  brick  structure,  and 
will  be  furnished  from  the  United  States  with  the  latest  improvements 
in  the  way  of  chairs,  desks,  etc  Another  building  of  the  same  class 
will  be  erected  soon  for  girls. 

TARIFF  RATES,   COMMERCE,   ETC. 

The  import  duties  remain  the  same — 17  per  cent  of  the  regular 
duties.     There  are  no  obstructions,  and  the  facilities  tor  transporta- 

*Iii  raspuaee  to  circnlar  of  Aognat  10, 1897. 
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tion  improve  each  year.  The  Mexican  International  Railroad  Com- 
pany, with  headquarters  here,  are  extending  their  lines  and  opening 
up  new  fields  of  trade. 

The  exports  and  imports  vary  little.  Pecans  and  cotton  seed  are 
being  shipped  in  small  quantities  to  the  States.  The  principal  article 
of  export,  however,  is  coal. 

I  addressed  a  communication  to  the  municipal  authorities  asking 
for  information  as  to  the  trade  of  the  city,  but  was  unable  to  secure 
it.  They  keep  no  statistics  that  are  available,  and  know  little  of  the 
trade  of  the  eomuiunity. 

I  inclose  a  report  from  the  Mexican  cuetom-houBe  showing  the 
importations  for  the  six  months  ending  June  30, 1897 ;  also  a  statement 
of  exportations  through  this  consulate.  Of  course,  it  does  not  embrace 
all,  as  amounts  less  than  $100  pass  without  the  intervention  of  the 
consul  or  his  certificate. 

Samuel  M.  Simmons,  ConavZ. 

PiEDBAs  Keqbas,  October  S,  1897. 
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CENTRAL  AMERICA. 
BHITIHII  irONDUKAS. 

In  accordance  with  instructions,*  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  the 
annual  retarns  for  the  calendar  year  1806,  viz,  imports,  expoi'ts, 
navigation,  and  trade  with  the  United  States,  to  which  I  have  added 
tables  showing  a  comparison  of  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  with  the  colony  during  the  years  1895  and  1896,  and  a 
comparison  of  the  total  trade  of  the  colony  for  1896  with  that  of  1894 
and  1895. 

IHPBOVBHBNTS  IN    BELIZE. 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  the  trade  of  the  colony  for  the  first  half  of 
1897,  but  it  certainly  has  not  varied  much  from  the  previous  years. 
During  this  period,  however,  some  improvements  have  been  made  in 
Belize,  notable  among  them  being  the  substitution  of  a  United  States 
Bleel  swing  bridge  for  an  old  wooden  structure  that  would  be  suitable 
for  a  backwoods  locality.     A  United  States  ice  machine,  with  a  daily 
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capacity  of  3  to  6  tons,  owned  and  operated  by  an  American,  has  been 
introduced.  A  soap  factory,  operated  by  French  capital,  has  been 
equipped  with  American  machinery.  A  small  steam  railroad  in  the 
southern  part,  of  the  colony  is  operated  in  conjunction  with  a  sawmill 
by  an  American  citizen;  and  lastly,  there  is  a  plan  to  connect  Belize 
by  telegraph  or  cable  with  Guatemala  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Tenders  are  invited  for  the  materials  for  an  electric-light  plant  for 
the  town  of  Belize.  This  latter  should  be  bought  outright  in  the 
United  States,  as  there  is  no  doubt  we  are  far  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  in  electrical  matters.  But  the  fact  of  an  English  electric  expert 
being  employed  to  superintend  the  erection  of  the  telegraph  plant,  and 
the  desire  of  the  colonial  authorities  to  turn  all  possible  trade  in  the 
direction  of  England,  lead  me  to  think  it  will  be  an  £nglish  installa- 
tion. Through  letters  sent  by  the  consulate,  the  authorities  have  been 
led  to  call  for  tenders  from  several  American  firms. 

The  bridge  would  have  been  a  clumsy,  antiquated  affair,  costing  as 
much  in  pounds  sterling  as  this  modem  bridge  costs  in  dollars,  had  I 
not  written  to  several  firms  in  the  United  States  for  plans  and  esti- 
mates, the  lowest  of  which  was  considered  too  cheap  to  be  safe  or 
durable. 

I  will  take  space  here  to  say  that  the  Cyclopedia  of  the  Manufac- 
turers and  Products  of  the  United  States,  furnished  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  published  by  Seeger  &  Guernsey,  is  the  most  valu- 
able commercial  directory  I  have  in  the  consulate,  being  frequently 
consulted  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  manufacturers  of  certain  lines,  as 
well  as  to  obtain  other  information.  Valuable  trade  has  resulte*!  in 
a  number  of  instances.  It  should,  however,  be  revised  and  contain 
all  the  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  the  product-a  of  the  United  States^ 
making  two  or  more  volumes  if  necessary. 

IMPORTS   AND    EXPORTS. 

The  general  trade  of  the  colony  of  Jiritish  Honduras  shows  very 
little  change  from  the  previons  year  in  theitemofimportj^,  the  increase 
being  only  tSjOS?.  This  showing  is  somewhat  erroneous,  as  increase 
in  imports  is  shown  from  all  countries  except  Mexico,  which  in  the 
item  of  logwood  shows  an  apparent  decrease  of  tl87,188.  This  is 
caused  by  the  logwood  from  the  Rio  Hondo  not  being  credited  to 
Mexico  as  formerly. 

The  countries  that  show  the  largest  increase  in  imports  are:  Great 
Britain,  »96,400;  United  States,  *$8,883;  Germany,  1:20,178,  and  Hon- 
duras, 82,021.  France  and  Mexico  are  the  ouly  countries  that  show 
a  decrease,  being  %Z,Z7S  and  ♦187,188,  respectively.  Exports  show  a 
large  increase,  viz,  $287,5.32;  the  largest  gains  going  to  Great  Britain, 
»173,681.  Francegained*201, 389;  Germany,  »38,820;  Holland.  $3,924, 
and  Guatemala,  13,840.  The  following  countries  show  a  loss:  United 
States,  $18,043;  Russia,  $17,740;  Honduras,  $23,664.  The  loss  of 
exports  to  the  United  States  is  made  up  largely  in  india  rubber, 
$6,759,  and  bullion  and  coin,  $94,916. 

In  other  items,  such  as  bananas,  cucoannts,  logwood,  mahogany, 
plantains,  chicle,  and  sponges,  there  have  been  substantial  gains. 
The  Stamford  Manufacturing  Company  expect  to  ship  large  quantities 
of  logwood  to  the  United  States  during  the  coming  years,  and  that 
will  nndoobtedly  place  the  United  States  next  to  Great  Britain  in 
exports  from  the  colony, 
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ImportatioDB  from  the  United  States  exceed  those  from  all  other 
countries  combined,  and  are  about  55  to  60  per  cent  of  tlie  tot-al.  The 
apparent  small  increase  in  the  importations  from  the  United  States  is 
caused  by  the  decrease  in  the  item  "  Bullion  and  coin,"  the  value  of 
which  was  t68,716.  All  the  other  items  show  a  substantial  increase. 
The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  trade  between  this 
colony  and  certain  countries  during  the  years  1B95  and  1896,  and  the 
increase  or  decrease: 
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Deducting  the  l(»s  in  the.  importations  of  bullion  and  coin,  the 
imports  from  the  United  States  show  a  gain  of  tl07,629,  or  about  16 
per  cent. 

The  exports  were  as  follows; 
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Deductii^  from  the  loss  in  exports  the  decrease  in  the  item  of  bullion 
and  coin,  the  gain  of  exports  to  the  United  States  is  (76,873. 

The  principal  items  of  imports  that  show  gains  are:  Clothing, 
$16,604;  cotton  goods,  $7!),310;  provisions,  $23,439;  sundries,  t6,3(;0; 
coffee,  $10,951;  hay  and  oats,  $12,938;  lumber,  $13,247;  mineral  oils, 
$5,401 ;  animals,  $8,681.  With  the  exception  of  cotton  goods,  in  which 
Great  Britain  had  an  increase  of  $52,094,  most  of  the  increase  of  trade 
noted  above  was  with  the  United  States.  The  items  of  increase  in 
the  export  trade  were:  Logwood,  $297,040,  and  mahogany,  $33,103, 
all  to  Great  Britain  and  France. 


HOW  TO  mCRBASB  TRADE  WITH  THE   UNITED  STATES. 

All  the  products  consumed  in  the  colony,  with  the  exception  of  fresh 
fish,  turtle,  and  plantains,  may  be  said  to  be  of  foreign  origin,  food 
products,  with  the  exception  of  some  tinned  goods,  all  coming  from 
the  United  States.  Liquors  and  cotton  goods  are  principally  from 
Great  Britain.  The  other  products  are  divided  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  Honduras,  Germany,  and  Mexico  being  the 
only  other  countries  worthy  of  mention,  and  the  shipping  having  a 
very  small  percentage.  The  proportions  are:  United  States,  55  per 
cent;  Great  Britain,  35  per  cent;  and  all  other  countries,  10  per  cent. 
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The  following:  table  shows  the  total  value  of  the  trade  of  the  colony 
according  to  class: 
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A  reference  to  the  compariBon  of  the  trade  of  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  which  may  be  said  to  be  onr  only  competitor,  will  show 
the  lines  in  which  improvement  can  be  made.  The  largest  item  is 
cotton  goods,  principally  prints,  muatins,  and  a  variety  of  lace, 
hosiery,  and  other  goods  that  are  made  in  Switzerland,  Germany, 
France,  and  Belgium,  and  only  imported  through  Great  Britain. 
Under  this  heading,  her  trade  is  t71,133  greater  than  ours.  The  other 
notable  items  are:  Clothing,  t2S,866;  esrlhenware,  tlO,737;  hard- 
ware, t4,522;  hats,  16,349;  rope  and  twine,  $4,341;  woolen  goods, 
$14,027;  soap,  115,339;  spirits,  $12,374;  tea,  15,333;  wines,  still, 
$6,267;  iron  roofing,  $14,203;  rice,  $16,111;  sundries,  $6,279. 

The  items  of  cotton  goods  and  clothing  show  the  greatest  room  for 
improvement,  and  should  not  fail  to  be  investigated  by  our  exporters. 
An  addition  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  to  our  trade  in  manufactured 
goods  could  easily  be  made  if  it  were  properly  sought  and  looked 
after.  The  influence  of  the  commercial  traveler  is  shown  in  the 
increased  trade  of  the  United  States  in  boots  and  shoes,  hardware, 
provisions,  and  sundries.  Longer  credits  would  be  quite  safe  in  this 
colony,  and  would  undoubtedly  stimulate  American  trade.  The 
establishment  of  a  large  United  States  firm  for  trading  purposes  would 
also  greatly  aid  matters.  Not  only  in  this  colony  but  elsewhere,  I 
have  found  the  establishment  of  Americans  in  a  locality  a  great  aid 
in  extending  United  States  commerce.  They  always  encourage  the 
sale  of  American  articles,  thereby  creating  a  permanent  demand  for 
them.  It  is,  of  course,  natural  that  firms  of  other  nationalities  should 
push  the  sale  of  their  own  countries,  and  only  buy  what  they  are  com- 
pelled to  from  the  United  States.  This  is  my  experience  in  all  Cen- 
tral America,  and  I  doubt  not  it  holds  good  the  world  over.  This  is 
one  of  the  great  needs  of  the  export  trade.  The  best  method  of 
increasing  our  exports  is,  to  my  mind,  the  following;  The  sending  of 
direct  and  frequent  United  States  steamers  to  all  ports;  the  employ- 
ment of  experienced  commercial  travelers  to  show  products,  study 
the  wants  of  the  markets,  and  open  connections,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  United  States  firms  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Consuls  and 
agente  should  be  Americans,  and  be  paid  living  salaries,  with  permis- 
sion to  trade  in  localities  where  there  are  no  American  firms  estab- 
lished. Their  principal  business  should  be  to  push  United  States 
trade  in  every  way  possible. 

In  exports  of  the  colony,  the  United  States  takes  third  place. 
Great  Britain  takes  more  than  all  other  countries,  and  France  and 
the  United  States  follow  at  unequal  distances.  The  exports  to  Great 
Britain  consist  almost  entirely  of  logwood  and  mahogany;  to  France, 
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of  It^wood,  and  to  the  United  States,  of  fruits,  nuts,  aud  ctiicle.  The 
only  way  to  increase  the  volume  of  exports  to  the  United  States  will 
be  to  increase  the  nse  of  dyewoods  in  manufacturing,  and  of  mahog- 
any for  furniture  or  decorative  parposes.  The  duty  on  chicle  will 
perhaps  diminish  the  trade  in  that  article  for  a  time.  The  low  prices 
of  fruits,  caused  by  competition  with  other  countries  that  have  richer 
soils  and  cheaper  labor,  prevent  increase  in  that  item  of  exports  to 
the  United  States. 

The  principal  articles  in  which  the  trade  of  the  United  States  might 
be  increased  are :  Aerated  waters,  clothing,  cotton  goods,  earthenware, 
hardware  and  cutlery,  hats,  paints,  provisions  in  tins,  bottles,  rope 
and  twine,  saddlery  and  harness,  silks  in  bond,  sundries,  woolen 
goods,  soap,  spirits,  tea  in  bond,  wines  (all  kinds),  cement  and  time, 
iron  roofing  (corrugated — there  is  a  great  deal  of  it  ,used  in  Central 
America),  and  rice  in  bond.  In  all  other  lines,  the  United  States  either 
leads  or  holds  its  own. 

CURRENCY  AND  PRICBS. 

The  currency  of  the  colony  is  on  a  sound  basis,  the  gold  dollar  of 
the  United  States  being  the  standard,  supplemented  by  silver  coins 
of  the  colony  of  5,  10,  25,  and  50  cent  values,  and  by  treasury  notes  of 
the  denominations  of  tl ,  $2,  |5,  tlO,  t50,  and  $100.  These  are  secured 
by  a  deposit  of  gold  in  the  treasury  and  by  bonds.  The  British  sov- 
ereign is  also  legal  tender  at  $i.86.  The  notes  before  mentioned  are 
redeemable  in  gold  on  demand  at  the  colonial  treasury.  The  total 
amount  of  money  in  ciitiulation  in  the  colony  is  estimated  at  about 
♦225,000  to  1250,000.  About  180,000  of  this  consists  of  treasury  notes, 
which  are  preferred  to  gold  for  general  use. 

During  the  winter  season,  when  a  lar^  amount  of  money  is  needed 
to  pay  off  and  advance  woodcutters,  the  principal  firms  sell  bills  of 
exchange  in  the  United  States  and  import  gold  into  the  colony.  Dur- 
ing the  summer,  when  the  exporters  do  not  need  money,  and  the  smaller 
firms  export  gold  to  pay  for  importations  from  the  United  States,  there 
is  the  opposite  effect.  This  will  account  for  the  large  items  of  bullion 
and  coin  to  and  from  the  United  States. 

Prices  of  commodities  show  little  change,  being  governed  by  the 
fluctuations  of  values  in  the  United  States.  Provisions  are  sold  at  a 
very  slight  advance  over  the  prices  in  the  United  States,  with  cost 
and  charges  added.  Some  articles  of  American  manufacture  are 
sold  cheaper  here  than  in  the  United  States.  Dry  goods  of  European 
make  are  nsnally  cheaper  than  the  same  articles  from  the  United 
States,  but  the  proximity  of  the  market,  adaptability  of  styles,  and 
durability  of  goods  make  amends  for  a  part  of  the  difference  in  cost, 
and  the  UnitcHi  States  does  a  fair  and  increasing  share  of  the  trade. 

The  values  of  the  principal  articles  of  export  show  considerable 
change  during  the  years  1895  and  1896,  the  principal  one,  logwood, 
baving  suffered  a  loss  to  the  exporter  of  about  40  per  cent.  Mahog- 
any, the  next  in  importance,  has  increased  in  value  about  36  per  cent. 
Chicle,  since  the  new  tariff,  is  decreasing  in  quantity  and  value. 

The  condition  of  the  working  people,  owii^  to  the  sound  condition 
of  the  onrreney  and  the  demand  for  mahogany  and  logwood  cutters, 
is  very  good,  and  is  shown  by  the  little  houses  that  are  springing  up 
all  over  the  colony,  as  well  as  the  improvement  in  dress  and  living. 
The  poBsesBion  of  a  twenty-doUar  gold  piece  is  a  great  incentive  to 
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save,  and  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  less  drinking  done  in  the  colony 
than  during  the  days  of  silver  eurrencj'. 


Rates  of  wages  are  approximately  as  follows:  Mahogany  and  log- 
wood cutters,  from  *10  to  il5  per  month,  with  rations  of  pork  and 
floor;  agricultural  laborers,  from  $6  to  *8  per  month,  with  rations; 
domestic  servants,  t5  to  tH  per  month;  clerks  in  stores  and  offices, 
i40  to  (75;  head  clerks  and  bookkeepers,  (100  to  (150  per  month. 


Customs  duties  show  little  change,  the  principal  being  a  duty  of  50 
cents  per  barrel  on  flour  and  (1  on  pork.  Still  wines  have  been 
reduced  to  50  cents  per  gallon,  and  the  export  duty  of  SO  cents  per 
ton  on  logwoi-jd  has  been  taken  off.  Most  of  the  importations  pay  a 
duty  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem;  spirits  pay  •2.60  per  proof  gallon 
(imperial).  All  goods  pay  dnty  i^ike,  regardless  of  the  country  of 
their  origin.  The  Imports  on  which  duty  was  paid  amounted  to 
(1,030,843,  and  the  free  list  was  valued  at  1431,794.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  goods  entered  in  Belize  is  placed  in  the  bonded  warehouse, 
and  extracted  as  requii-ed  for  home  consumption  and  reexport. 

PORT  CHAROE8. 

Port  chaises  are  12^  cents  per  ton  for  light  dues  on  all  vessels  from 
6  tons  upward,  with  a  maximum  charge  of  1125.  Home-tjade  vessels 
pay  no  charges,  llie  mail  steamers  from  New  Orleans  and  the  lines 
from  Mobile  and  New  York  are  exempt  by  special  arrangement. 

The  municipal  taxes  are:  Three  per  cent  of  the  rents  on  property 
and  licenses  to  sell  liquors.     There  are  no  octroi  duties. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

Transportation  facilities  remain  about  the  same,  and  consist  of 
weekly  mail  steamers  from  New  Orleans,  a  fortnightly  service  with 
Mobile  and  New  York,  monthly  steamers  from  Liverpool,  and  irreg- 
ular steamers  from  London,  to  load  mahogany  and  logwood.  A  large 
number  of  barks  come  each  year  to  load  logwo(>d,  and  most  of 
the  lumber  Is  imported  from  the  United  States  in  schooners.  The 
German  and  Atlas  lines,  mentioned  in  last  year's  reports,  have  retired. 
It  is  said  that  another  line  of  steamers  is  to  be  ^tablished  with  Mobile, 
to  run  in  opposition  to  the  existing  line.  A  small  steamer  furnishes 
weekly  communication  with  the  northern  part  of  the  colony,  and  the 
mail  steamers  touch  at  the  southern  ports  of  the  colony  weekly.  They 
will  not,  however,  owing  to  quarantine  regulations,  take  passengers 
to  any  intermediate  points.  A  regulation  that  must  appear  inooD- 
sistent,  and  that  is  certainly  a  hardship  to  all  the  people  of  Central 
America,  provides  that  a  man  may  be  examined  and  foand  fit  to  go 
to  New  Orleans,  but  he  can  not  go  aboard  the  same  steamer  to  land  a 
few  miles  down  the  coast. 

With  regard  to  railroads  the  matter  is  still  undecided,  the  report 
of  the  English  surveyors  placing  the  cost  higher  than  the  colony  can 
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afford  or  than  the  traiBc  will  warrant.  The  trOvernmeDt  will  receive 
tenders  and  will  give  land  grants  and  a  bonus.  With  cheapened  sap- 
plies,  I  think  United  States  capitalists  could  take  up  this  matter  with 
profit.  It  would  result  in  a  great  increase  of  trade  with  the  United 
States.  The  enterprise  would  open  a  fine  agricultoral  and  timber 
land,  with  good  prospects  of  minerals,  including  gold.  The  fruit 
traffic  alone  should  make  it  i-emunerative. 

Freight  rates  to  and  from  the  United  States  are:  For  measured 
goods,  15  cents  per  cubic  foot;  for  dry  barrels,  75  oents;  for  wet  bar- 
rels, ♦!.  Other  freight  is  about  one-half  to  1  cent  per  pound,  and 
large  lots  are  subject  to  special  arrangement. 

There  are  at  present  no  trade  licenses  or  taxes  on  oommerclal  trav- 
elers. It  is  proposed  to  compel  tradesmen  to  take  out  licenses  for  the 
benefit  of  the  municipality.  Foreigners  do  not  pay  higher  taxes  or 
duties  than  colonists.  The  only  discrimination  against  foreigners  is 
that  they  are  not  eligible  for  office  under  the  Crown.  . 

COMMERCIAL  CREDITS. 

Commerce  with  the  United  States  and  Europe  is  largely  done  on 
credit,  sixty  days  being  the  limit  in  the  United  States  and  six  months 
in  Europe.  Monthly  settlements  are  the  rule  among  the  local  mer- 
chants, and  yearly  settlements  with  the  mahogany  and  logwood  con- 
tractors. Trade  here  has  no  distinctive  features;  all  the  stores 
(except  grocers,  liquor  shoiis,  and  druggists)  try  to  keep  everything 
from  anchors  to  needles  and  from  silks  to  provisions. 


The  patent  laws  are  open  to  all,  but  as  the  population  is  small,  I 
doubt  if  it  will  pay  to  take  out  patents  in  the  colony.  United  States 
inventions  that  are  adaptable  to  the  colony  are  usually  well  received, 
and  mechanical  methods  among  the  natives  here  are,  as  a  rule,  of  the 
crudest  description  and  are  confined  to  carpentering,  black  smithing, 
shipbuilding,  etc.  Anything  outside  of  that  requires  foreignei's  to 
superintend  or  to  do  the  work. 

Albert  E.  Morlan, 

Consul. 

Belize,  Seplember  7,  1S97. 
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ImporUfrom  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  for  the  years  lS95and  189C. 
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Imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  Statet,  efc— Cootinned, 
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Intportu  at  Belize  for  the  j/ear  ending  December  SI,  1896 — Continned. 
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ImportB  at  Bdixefor  the  yeuT  ending  December  31,  76'W;— Con  tinned. 
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Imports  at  BfUzefor  the  year  ending  December  3J,  1896—dmtixmwL 
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Exports  from  Belize  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 1896, 
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Exportifrom  Bdixefor  theyear  ending  December  31,  J896 — Continued. 
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ExporU  from  Belixe  for  the  year  ending  December  SI,  /«9e— Continoed. 
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TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Import*  aud  exports  behiveH  Belize  and  the  United  States  for  the  year  1S06. 
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Imports  and  exports  between  Belize  and  the  United  States — Contlnned. 
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NmnbfT  and  tminage  of  sailing  vessels  of  each  nation  entered  OTid  cleared  at  Belize. 
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C08TA  ItlCA. 

From  an  official  publication  just  issued,  I  extract  the  following  sta- 
ttBtics  concerning  Costa  Rica: 
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It  will  be  observed  from  this  last  table  that  the  importB  from  the 
United  States  have  steadily  increHsed  until  they  now  aboat  equal  in 
amount  those  of  England  and  (Germany  combined. 

John  0.  Caujwkio.,  OonauL 

San  Jose,  January  I4, 1898.  t)()Qlc 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  REPORT. 

I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  two  tables  showing  the  imports  into 
Costa  Rica  from  1883  to  1894,  inclnaive. 

Table  I  is  a  general  r^aum^  of  the  yearly  value  of  all  importB  into 
Costa  Kica,  by  coantries,  from  1883  to  1893,  inclusive. 

Table  II  contains  a  complete  list  of  all  articles  imported  from  the 
United  States  during  1894,  their  quantity  and  value,  together  with 
the  quantity  and  value  of  such  of  the  same  articles  as  were  imported 
from  Qreat  Britain,  France,  and  Germany,  our  principal  competitor& 

I  have  thought  this  table  would  be  of  value  to  our  merchants  and 
manufacturers,  as  showing  the  kind  and  amount  of  importations  into 
this  country,  together  with  the  amountand  relative  value  of  the  same 
articles  which  came  from  our  commercial  rivals. 

I  r^^t  that  the  latest  detailed  returns  published  are  those  for  the 
year  1894.    Those  of  1895  and  1896  will  be  published  in  a  few  months. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  per  cent  of  importations  from  the 
United  Statos  for  the  eleven  years  ending  in  1893  was  28.363.  For  the 
first  six  months  of  1897,  this  per  cent  had  increased  to  38.69,  about 
equal  to  that  of  Great  Britain  and  Germany  combined.- 

John  C.  Caldwell,  Cotiavi. 

San  Josb,  February  19,  1898. 
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HOia>UBAfi. 

I  have  the  honor  to  Babmit  the  following  report,"  covering  Buch 
information  aa  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  concerning  the  trade  rela- 
tions between  this  port  and  the  United  States,  showing  the  nnmber  of 
vessels  arriving,  their  tonnage  and  nationality,  and  the  valae  of  imports 
and  exports  for  the  six  months  ending  June  30  of  the  current  year. 
I  may  say  that  the  greater  amount  cornea  via  Belize,  shipped  to  that 
point  from  Mobile  and  Kew  Orleans,  and  thence  brought  into  this 
port  by  local  sloops  and  schooners.  I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to 
obtain  reliable  data  concerning  value  of  merchandise  so  imported,  as 
most  of  it  is  entered  at  other  ports  and  comes  here  under  a  custom- 
house permit,  "guia  franca,"  showing  neither  amounts  or  values. 

ITiia  port  was  closed  as  a  war  measure  during  the  spring  of  this 
year,  and  no  action  looking  to  its  reopening  was  made  until  recently. 
This  in  part  accounts  for  most  of  the  freights  coming  via  Belize. 

Foreign  veaaeU  arriving. 
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IMP0BT8  AND  BXTOKT8. 


I  sabmit  that  an  investigation  of  the  trade  relations  of  this  port 
shows  a  small  decrease  in  ^e  imports  as  compared  with  those  of  the 
year  previous.  The  chief  articles  of  import  to  this  country  are  salt 
beef,  salt  pork,  hams,  canned  goods,  butter,  flour,  sugar,  hardware, 
dieese,  crackers,  candy,  and  cotton  goods. 


*In  rflspouse  to  drcolar  of  Angnst  10,  1697. 
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The  shriak^e  is  not  due  to  an  increase  of  trade  with  other  conn- 
triee,  bat  to  a  decrease  in  value  of  tiie  silver  peso — the  money  o(  the 
country.  These  people  export  almost  nothing  but  bnnatias,  plantains^ 
cocoaniits,  limes,  oranges,  and  pineapples,  and  are  paid  for  these  prod- 
ucts in  their  depreciated  currency,  but  are  obliged  to  pay  for  all 
imports  in  English  or  United  States  gold.  The  prices  now  paid  for 
such  produce  are  eyen  less  than  when  pesos  were  worth  almost  double 
their  present  gold  value ;  thus,  their  ability  to  purchase  has  decreased. 
The  average  price  of  cocoanuts  for  the  first  half  of  each  year  for  sev- 
eral years  past  has  not  exceeded  1 S  pesos  per  thousand,  during  which 
time  pesos  have  fluctuated  in  value  from  50  to  75  cents,  gold.  Now 
the  price  for  the  cocoanuts  remains  the  same,  while  pesos  have  reached 
40  cents  and  less  in  gold  value.  Since  there  Is  no  increase  in  the 
production  of  cocoanuts,  the  conditions  surrounding  the  producer 
must  be  apparent.  The  production  of  bananas  has  increased,  b\it 
during  the  last  three  years,  the  prices  paid  for  them  have  more  than 
correspond ingly  diminished,  not  to  speak  of  the  shriukage  in  value  of 
money.  The  district  of  "the  Bay  Islands"  has  not  progressed  in  the 
manner  characteristic  of  a  thriving  and  energetic  people.  The  con- 
ditions obtaining  years  ago  are  prevalent  to-day, 

COLLECTIONS. 

The  laws  are  not  favorable  to  the  easy  collection  of  debts,  from  the 
standpoint  of  an  American.  I  mention  an  incident  showing  the  differ- 
ence between  the  laws  of  Honduras  and  those  of  the  United  States, 
which  appears  to  me  to  be  a  hindrance  to  any  system  of  credit,  long  or 
short,  in  this  country.  Some  time  since,  I  had  occasiou  to  attempt  the 
collection  of  the  claim  of  an  American  citizen  [for  goods  shipped  to 
order  of  a  citizen  of  Honduras,  I  held  copy  of  order  for  the  goods,  a 
biU  of  lading  from  steamship  for  the  same,  but  was  told  that  "one  thing 
thoulaekest,"i.  6.,the  receipt  of  the  purchaser,  written  on  theoSicifd 
stamped  paper  of  Honduras,  showing  that  he  had  received  the  iden- 
tical goods  ordered.  The  order,  original  or  copy,  bill  of  lading,  and 
custom-house  books,  could  not  identify  the  goods  or  even  prove  a 
delivery  to  the  purchaser  under  the  laws  of  Honduras.  I  must  admit, 
however,  that  had  the  United  States  exporter  obtained  the  proper 
receipt  for  the  goods,  and  if  the  purchaser  had  possessed  the  neces- 
sary assets,  the  debt  could  have  been  collected. 

There  are  no  difficulties  met  by  traveling  salesmen  coming  to  this 
country  which  are  worthy  of  note.  The  salesman  at  the  port  of  entry 
has  his  samples  weighed  or  counted  and  a  "guia  franca"  i>ermit  is 
given  to  him  by  the  collector  of  the  ]>ort.  As  long  as  his  sample  case 
corresponds  to  the  "guia  franca,"  he  has  no  trouble,  except  the  neces- 
sity for  an  occasional  counting  or  weighing. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

The  means  of  communication  with  the  United  States  is  by  two  lines 
of  steamships  from  New  Orleans,  La.,  and  the  time  usually  occupied 
in  making  transit  is  four  days. 

No  licenses  are  required  to  engage  in  business.     Physicians  must  ■ 
satisfy  the  medical  board  of  Honduras  of  their  professional  ability,  by 
examination  or  otherwise,  before  they  can  lawfully  practice  me<licia» 
or  collect  a  fee  for  the  same. 
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Only  the  urudeut  attempted  if  any,  are  moAo  iu  way  of  quarantiDe. 
There  is  no  regular  syatem  of  disinfection  or  fumigation. 

There  are  no  laws  in  Honduras  requiring  goodn  imported  to  show 
marks  identifying  the  ciountryof  origin,  and  justhere,  I  will  say  there 
should  be:  Then,  agents  and  foreign  mervhantfi  would  have  leas 
chance  to  palm  olt  shabby,  cheap,  shoddy  stuff,  manufactured  in  Eng- 
land, as  United  States  goods,  offering  at  the  same  time  real  Unitwl 
States  goods  as  "something  better,"  real  "Knglish  manufacture." 

Rates  of  [rastage,  domestic,  5  centavos  (♦0.02),  and  foreign,  10 
centavos  (t0.04),  for  half-onnce  sealed  matter. 

J.  EUUSNE  Jabnioan,  Consul 

UtilLA,  Sepiember  S,  1897. 
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NICAHAGUA. 


MANAGUA.  * 


Nicaragua,  like  a  good  many  other  Spanish- American  conntries,  has, 
in  the  last  three  years,  been  going  through  a  severe  commercial,  finan- 
cial, and  political  crisis.  The  causes  of  this  threefold  calamity  are 
closely  related  to  each  other  and  can  be  easily  traced. 

When  cotton  goes  down  in  the  Southern  States  of  the  Union,  it 
means  misery  for  the  planter  and  bankruptcy  for  the  trader.  When 
wheat  goes  up  in  the  Northwest,  it  means  prosperity  for  the  farmer 
and  abundance  for  the  merchant  and  manufacturer.  The  same  causes 
have  the  same  effect*.  The  prosperity  of  a  country  largely  depends 
upon  the  abundance  and*  price  of  the  staple  articles.  The  staple 
article,  and  almost  the  only  one  in  this  country,  is  coffee.     Its  export 


*  In  reoponse  to  oironlar  of  Anstuit  10, 1 
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to  the  United  States,  via  Coriato  and  San  Juan  del  Sur,  during  the 
fiscal  year  of  1896-97,  amounted  to  t301,485.46  United  States  currency, 
out  of  a  total  export  of  1401,661.64,  which  means  that  it  constitnted 
75  per  cent  of  the  whole.  Now,  if  that  article  gradually  droiw  in  its 
value,  as  it  has  done  since  1S94,  the  panic  that  follows  such  a  down- 
ward movement  of  prices  may  be  imagined,  and  as  the  shrinkage  of 
value  in  coffee  estates  and  everything  connected  therewith  naturally 
keeps  pace  with  the  fall  of  prices,  it  is  only  safe  to  say  that  the  natives' 
wealth  has  suffered  a  deterioration  of  one-half  of  its  former  value. 
But  this  is  not  all.  The  national  money  standard  is  the  silver  peso, 
and  this  unfortunate  currency  has  suffered  a  demonetization  just  as 
fatal,  for  while  the  peso  in  1894  was  worth  still  about  65  cents  gold,  it 
is  now  worth  2B  cents  less,  which  means  a  deterioration  of  Nicaraguan 
properties  to  the  same  amount  and  a  similar  increase  in  price  of  the 
prime  necessities  of  life. 

The  circumstance,  that  wages  have  remained  about  the  same  as  in 
the  time  of  prosperity,  has  necessarily  caused  a  sensible  restriction  of 
the  consumptive  power  of  the  public  at  large,  and  although  the  mer- 
chants have  tried  to  accommodate  their  clients'  lessened  buying 
capacity  by  providing  goods  of  much  lower  grade  than  before,  the 
transactions  have  been  reduced  to  such  an  extent  that  it  may  be  safely 
said  the  whole  business  in  Nicaragua  nowadaysamounts  to  about  one- 
half  of  what  it  was  informer  times.  Thiscircumstance,  and  the  remark- 
able fact  that  no  letters  of  exchange  on  f  oi-eign  houses  are  to  be  had,  with 
whichtoremitinpayment  of  the  large  balance  that  remains  uncovered 
through  the  insufficiency  of  exportable  native  produce,  have  weakened 
credit  abroad.  Commercial  travelers  with  samples  to  take  orders 
have  not  come  to  Nicaragua  for  years.  European  agents  have  come 
to  collect,  and  they  do  it  with  such  energy  that  several  planters  have 
been  forced  to  mortgage  their  estates  and  pledge  their  coffee  to  their 
creditors. 

NATIONAL  PIKANCB8, 

The  principal  sources  of  revenue  in  Nicaragua  are  the  customs. 
They  amounted  to  about  *1,200,000,  United  States  currency,  up  to  a 
short  time  ago.  But,  owing  to  the  restriction  of  the  credits  abroad 
and  the  lessening  of  the  consumption  in  the  country,  the  custom-house 
returns  have  come  down  to  a  mere  trifle,  and  in  all  probability  will  be 
so  for  the  next  year.  This  circumstance  put  the  Government  in  the 
position  of  facing  a  depleted  treasury  and  of  resorting  to  interior 
loans  or  of  creating  new  taxes — for  instance,  the  export  duty  of  $1 
gold  on  coffee,  which  latter  revenue  is  given  as  a  security  to  the  bond- 
holders for  the  faithful  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  English  loan. 

The  stringent  commercial  and  financial  situation  of  the  country  has 
caused  general  dissatisfaction  among  the  citizens,  and  they  make  the 
government  responsible  for  it.  However  unjust  this  feeling  may  be, 
it  has  resulted  in  several  uprisings  against  the  authorities,  and  caused 
the  fall  of  two  governments  and  two  revolts  against  President  Zelaya, 
that  cost  the  nation  millions  of  dollars  and  has  tended  to  increase 
the  suspicion  of  Nicaraguan  investment  among  people  abroad. 

Such  is  the  situation  of  Nicaragua  to-day;  not  an  encouraging  one 
by  any  means,  but  not  one  without  some  hope  for  the  future.  With 
the  past,  Americans  have  less  reason  to  be  discontented  than  others, 
for  althoiigh  the  amount  of  business  done  with  Nicaragua  by  the 
United  States  is  very  far  from  being  what  it  ought  to  be,  the  losses 
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snffered  by  our  merchants  in  Niear^ua  on  account  of  the  present 
crisis  are  less  than  those  of  other  countries.  While  the  indebtedness 
of  Nicaragnan  firms  to  Grcrman  houses,  and  especially  to  Hamburg 
houses,  amounts  to  several  millions,  the  reimbursement  of  ^vhich  is  a 
matter  of  much  vexation  and  uncertainty,  we  seldom  hear  of  any 
American  obliged  to  come  here  to  collect.  This  is  due  to  the  short 
credits  allowed  in  American' business  routine  on  merchandise.  Now, 
as  European  credits  are  cut  off,  and  will  be  for  years,  it  is  the  time 
for  our  merchants  to  send  representatives  here  to  study  the  market. 

TRAKSPORTATION  FACILITIES. 

Nicaragua  is  no  out-of-the-way  country,  being  within  reach  of  San 
Francisco  through  the  Pacific  ports  of  Corinto  and  San  Juan  del  Sur 
by  the  steamers  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  which  make 
trips  three  times  a  month  and  take  thirteen  days.  The  connection 
with  the  Atlantic  coast  is  furnished  by  the  steamers  of  the  Atlas  Line, 
that  make  the  trip  from  New  York  to  San  Juan  del  Norte  and  vie©  versa 
every  fifteen  days  and  bring  the  time  for  the  voyage  from  New  York 
to  Granada,  Masaya.and  Managua  down  toeleven  days.  Mail  routes 
are  the  same,  the  one  by  the  Atlas  Line  being  established  only  a  short 
time  ago  and  preference  being  given  it  for  its  greater  regularity. 
Postal  conventions  for  the  exchange  of  parcels  post  exist  only  be- 
tween Nicaragua  and  Germany,  and  the  advantages  which  they  have 
furnished  the  publicon  both  sides  are  appreciated.  Therefore,  it  seems 
to  me  a  very  timely  recommendation  to  theGovemmentof  the  United 
States  to  arrange  an  institution  of  this  kind  with  Nicaragua,  after 
having  had  a  chance  to  experiment  successfully  with  Costa  Rica  and 
Salvador. 

THE  NATIONAL  RAILWAY8  OF  NICARAGUA 

are  composed  of  the  Western  Division  from  Corinto  to  Momotombo, 
toQching  Chinandega  and  Leon.  This  line  is  58  miles  long,  and  was 
opened  to  traffic  in  December,  1883.  The  Eastern  Division  runs  from 
Granada  to  Managua.  It  was  opened  to  the  public  in  July,  188(i. 
The  whole  cost  of  both  divisions  was  i2,700,000  in  silver.  *  They  are 
3-feet  6-inch  gauge,  and  are  equipped  with  freight  and  passenger 
cars  from  the  Brill  Car  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  with 
27-ton  engines  from  the  Baldwin  I>ocomotive  Works. 

There  is  a  branch  road  3  miles  in  length  which  runs  from  Chinan- 
dega to  El  Viejo.  Only  on©  road  is  in  construction  at  present — from 
Masaya  to  Diriamba,  touching  five  intermediate  towns  and  traversing 
the  richest  coffee  district  of  the  country.  It  is  3-feet  6-inch  gauge 
and  28  miles  loug,  8  miles  of  which  are  completed,  and  the  rest 
expected  to  be  done  eariy  next  year.  The  rails,  30  pounds  to  the 
yard,  are  of  German  make,  but  the  rolling  stock  will  be  of  the  same 
origin  as  that  of  the'national  lines. 

There  are  two  tramways  in  thecountry;-oneinthetownof  Granada, 
running  from  the  railroad  depot  to  the  market  building,  a  distance  of 
1  mile;  and  another,  running  from  the  Granada  Lake  port  San  .lorge 
to  the  town  of  Kivas,  a  distance  of  3  miles.  They  are  both  built  with 
United  States  material  and  are  equipped  with  rolling  stock  of  the  same 
origin. 

•Worth  ftt  that  time  about  76  Tenia,  United  Statee  currency. 
O  B — VOL  1 35 
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TELEGRAPH  LINES,  TKLBPHONB  SYSTEM,   AND  ELECTRIC  PLANTS. 

The  towns  and  vill!^;eB  of  any  importance  are  connected  through  a 
evstem  oftelegraph  lines  about  1,800  miles  in  length.  The  wires  are 
American  galvanized  iron  No.  8\  the  apparatus  need  now  exclusively 
is  the  combination  telegraph  instrument  of  Runnels,  New  York. 
Tliere  is  another  telegraph  line  to  San  Juan  del  Norte  and  one  to  Blue- 
fields  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  principal,  cities  alonjr  the  railway 
are  connected  by  telephone,  the  line  being  about  200  miles  long;  the 
wire  used  is  hard-drawn  copi>er  wire.  No.  10  for  the  general  and  No. 
16  for  the  local  lines.  The  apparatus  used  is  the  French  Roulet  and 
the  American  Hunnings'  transmitter. 

Electric  plants  are  used  in  Managua,  the  Nicaragua  sugar  estates  of 
San  Antonio,  the  coffee  estate  of  SeRor  Benjamin  Barillas,  Santa  Fran- 
cisca  Mining  Syndicate,  and  the  sugar  estate  of  Seilor  Vincente  Rod- 
riguez. The  dynamos  used  in  the  plant  at  Mauagua  wore  furnished 
by  the  Western  Electric  Company  of  New  York;  those  of  Rodriguez 
and  Barillas  are  of  American  origin,  while  the  ones  lighting  the  Santa 
Francisca  mines  and  the  San  Antonio  sugar  refinery  are  English.  All 
these  dynamos  generate  110  volts  and  ]06  amperes  each. 

A  plan  is  under  consideration  now  to  use  the  water  power  of  the 
Lake  of  Nicaragua  for  electrical  light  purposes.  Thiscan  beachieved 
by  cutting  a  1-mile-Iong  canal  from  the  lake  alwve  mentioned  to  the 
town  of  Tipitapa,  following  the  river  of  the  same  name  that  connects 
the  Managua  with  the  Nicaragua  Lake  after  the  rainy  season.  By 
this  canal,  a  waterfall  of  15  feet  height  will  be  made  available  through- 
out the  year,  the  force  of  which  will  feed  three  phase  alternating 
current  generators  of  300  kilowatt  capacity,  that  would  furnish  245 
arc  lights  of  2,000  candlepower  and  3,000  incandescent  lamps  of  16 
candlepower,  to  be  distributed  among  the  towns  of  Managua,  Masaya, 
and  Granada. 

The  motive  power  obtained  in  daytime  would  equal  300  horsepower 
at  the  end  of  the  lines.  The  cost  of  this  plant  is  estimated  at  about 
♦160,000  gold,  including  buildings,  etc. 

UNITED  STATES  MACHINERY. 

Other  machinery  of  United  States  make  is  used  by  the  Nicaragua 
Ice  Company,  at  Managua  a  partly  native  and  foreign  stock  com- 
pany, which  commands  a  plant  of  two  tons  capacity,  with  two  SO-horse- 
power  boilers,  erected  by  the  Consolidated  Ice  Machine  Company,  of 
Chicago,  111.,  in  1887,  the  compressor  system  being  employed.  It  has 
been  erroneously  stated  that  the  enterju-ise  is  not  properly  managed. 
It  declared  during  the  last  year  a  dividend  of  19  per  cent,  a  result 
never  previously  obtained. 

The  Granada  Ice  Company,  "Santa  Maria,"  a  new  conceni,  had 
its  plant  erected  by  Henderson,  Thoeus  &  Gerdes,  of  New  Orleans. 
It  works  after  the  absorption  system  and  has  three  tons  capacity. 

Another  industrial  device  of  United  States  make  has  of  late  been 
put  up  at  Masaya.  It  is  a  coffee  cleaning  machine,  consisting  of  a 
huller,  dryer,  and  classifyer,  and  was  bought  from  L»e  Lima  &  Co., 
New  York. 

A  great  many  other  United  States  machines  used  in  coffee  cleaning 
and  in  sugar  refineries,  distilleriea,  planing  mills,  mining  industries, 
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etc.,  are  employed  all  over  the  country,  but  there  is  room  for  many 
more,  and  this  trade  would  have  been  far  more  extended  if  American 
manufactarers  would  leave  off  the  system,  so  often  characterized  as 
ridiculous,  of  sending  catalogues  and  waiting  for  orders. 

I  take  occasion  again  to  denounce  this  practice,  which  has  assumed 
an  e8i)ecially  malignant  form  here  in  Nicaragua,  manufacturers  being 
persuaded  Uiat  a  resident  here  can  control  tlio  United  States  trade  by 
soliciting  orders  and  showing  catalogues.  The  catalogues  arrive  by 
the  bushel,  but  the  orders  always  fail  to  go,  an  the  Nicaragaan,  like 
any  other  man,  will  not  buy  machinery  without  seeing  it,  and,  besides, 
he  wants  it  on  a  few  months'  credit. 

RATES  OF   EXCBANGB. 

As  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  present  crisis  in  Nicaragua,  I 
designated  the  fact  that  the  balance  of  commerce  is  always  against 
this  country,  that  is  to  say,  the  imports  exceed  the  exports.  Although 
this  assertion  can  not  be  corrooorated  by  statistical  data  (which  are 
not  to  be  obtained)  it  is  apparent  from  the  circumstance  that  letters 
of  exchange  are  so  scarce,  and  that  a  balance  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  to  the  debit  of  Nicaragua  remains  unpaid  every  year.  And 
it  is  a  remarkable  faet  that  the  e.xchange  on  New  York  is  always  5  or 
6  points  higher  than  the  one  on  Hamburg  or  London.  It  may  be  safely 
inferred  from  this  that  the  exportation  of  produce  to  the  United 
States  is  still  lees,  in  proportion  to  the  imports  from  there,  than  it  is 
from  £urope;  the  credit  balance  our  merchants  at  home  hold  against 
Nican^ua  every  year  is,  therefore,  much  larger.  So,  in  order  to  make 
remittances,  Nicaragua  debtors  have  to  resort  to  European  exchange. 
Now,  in  Nicaragua,  this  exchange  is  obtained  at  the  following  rate: 
One  hundred  dollars  in  gold  is  worth  400  marks,  or  500  francs-  1600 
in  gold  is  worth  £100. 

These  same  drafts  are  quoted  in  New  York  at  a  lower  rate,  for  the 
simple  reason  of  the  commission  charged  for  collection,  the  proportion 
being  like  this:  Four  hundred  marks  is  worth  194;  521  francs,  llOO; 
£100,  t4«6. 

Although  the  imports  will  be  considerably  less  this  year  than  foi 
many  years  past,  the  exports  will  be  less  in  pi-oportion,  owing  to  par- 
tial failure  in  the  crop  of  the  staple -article,  which  is  coflfee.  While 
the  exiH>rtation  in  ISDti  amounted  to  180,000  quintals*  and  in  18!)7  to 
130,000,  it  will  this  year  exceed  100,000  quintals.  Besides  this,  it  must 
l>e  remembered  that  the  fall  in  the  price  amounts  to  nearly  80  per  cent. 
The  United  States  is  again  inamore  unfavorable  position  than  European 
countries,  owing  to  the  fact  that  estates  worth  millious  of  dollars  have 
been  bought  up  bf  or  mortgaged  to  European  (especially  German) 
firms.  As  they  will  not  allow  a  bag  of  coffee  to  go  where  it  does  not 
belong — and  the  money  has  been  drawn  years  ahead — there  will  be  no 
drafts  available  on  these  remittances. 

That  this  state  of  affairs  will  aggravate  the  commercial  situation  of 
the  country  is  clear,  but  Americans  with  means  could  derive  advan- 
tages even  from  this,  by  coming  here  to  be  ready  for  action  when  the 

*Tbe  Mexican qiiiiital:=101.Gl  potrndg. 
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mauy  bankrupt  planters  have  their  eatateti  sold  to  the  highest  hidder. 
The  establishment  of 

NEW  ENTERPRISES  AND  INDUSTRIES, 

Buch  as  the  opening  of  new  ways  of  communication,  the  bnildine  of 
the  canal,  etc.,  is  becoming  a  necessity  for  Xicaragua,  and  will  be 
remunerative  for  those  who  go  into  it. 

The  building  of  the  isthmus  canal,  the  golden  dream  of  the  people 
for  centuries,  has  never  been  looked  upon  with  so  much  eagerness  by 
this  Government  as  now.  This  great  enterprise,  kept  before  the  eyes 
of  the  people  of  the  Union  for  so  many  years,  will  be  the  advertisuig 
medium  of  the  unbounded  resources  of  this  country.  The  surveying 
has  already  brought  Americans  and  other  foreigners  by  the  score,  who 
have  settled  here  and  live  happily.  Many  others  with  means  aad 
intelligence  would  come  to  this  shore  if  the  work  were  resumed,  in 
Odder  to  look  for  business  opportunities,  which,  in  fact,  would  not  be 
hard  to  find. 

An  enterprise  of  no  less  importance,  althongh  of  less  m^nitnde,  is 
the  construction  of  a  railroad  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  a  scheme  that  has 
been  under  consideration  of  the  Government  for  the  last  ten  years. 
Ab  the  most  feasible  and  advantageous  route,  the  line  from  the  N^ica- 
ragua  T^ke  port  San  ITbaldo  to  the  town  of  Rama  has  been  advised 
by  engineers.  The  road  will  be  about  120  miles  in  length,  accord- 
ing to  the  careful  surveys  made  by  an  English  corps  of  engineers,  in 
which  work  about  t25,000  gold  has  been  spent.  The  road  could  bo 
built  for  t40,000  gold  a  mile.  It  would  attract  almost  the  whole 
freight  that  now  comes  by  way  of  Panama,  and  put  the  centers  of 
population  which  are  located  around  the  lakes  into  direct  connection 
with  the  American  Gulf  ports  by  a  trip  of  seven  days.  A  contract 
for  the  construction  of  this  highway  has  been  considered,  but  the 
backers  of  the  scheme  (United  States  capitalists),  having  entered 
upon  other  enterprises  in  Central  America,  have  given  up  the  idea. 

The  commencement  of  either  of  these  great  works  would  at  once 
do  away  with  one  inconvenience  under  which  Kicaraguan  merchants 
have  been  suffering  severely;  it  would  place  on  the  market  a  fair 
amount  of  letters  of  exchange,  so  eagerly  desired,  for  the  i>ayment  of 
debts.  And  even  more,  the  gold  flowing  into  the  country  through 
these  powerful  channels  could,  by  some  well-devised  means,  be  made 
available  for  the  establishment  of  the  gold  standard,  and  thus  a  whole 
nation  be  saved  from  ruin. 

WORKING  OF  MINES. 

An  important  industry  which  never  received  attention  from  the 
outside  world  as  it  deserves  is  the  working  of  mines. 

The  principal  mining  wealth  of  Nicaragua  lies  in  the  vast  territory 
comprised  under  the  name  of  Nueva  Segovia,  but  actually  divided  in 
the  "Departamontos"  Esteli,  Matagalpa,  and  Nueva  Segovia.  These 
mines  are  very  rich  and  yield  large  returns,  althongh  they  are  worked 
in  the  most  primitive  manner.  The  natives  that  are  in  possession  of 
the  best  claims — and  almost  everybody  has  a  mine  in  that  country — 
would  only  be  too  willing  to  go  into  partnership  with  foreignere  who 
have  some  knowledge  of  the  business  and  sufficient  capital.  Of  the 
latter,  a  good  deal  Is  needed,  as  the  erection  of  machinery  in  those 
pathless  mountains  is  a  costly  proceeding  and  indispensable  for  future 
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Another  important  gold -mining  district  is  the  "Departa- 
mento"  of  Chontales,  the  center  of  which  is  the  town  of  La  Libertad. 
But  the  mines  there  are  also  worked  in  such  a  primitive  way  that  the 
yield  is  not  overabundant,  llie  Prinzapolka  district,  which  aroused 
nigh  expectations  some  years  ago,  prodaces  only  ore  of  low  grade. 

BXPLOITATION  OP  F0KB8TS. 

An  industry  in  which  fair  fortunes  have  been  made  in  Kicaragna 
is  the  exploitation  of  the  forests,  which  cover  an  ImmeaBe  area.  All 
the  big  streams  that  empty  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean — the  Coco,  Prin- 
zapolka, Kio  Orande,  and  Rama — take  their  way  through  immense 
forests  before  entering  the  coast  regions  of  the  savannas.  These 
rivers  form  natural  highways  on  which  to  convey  the  logs  to  the 
coast.  Mahogany  and  ^dar  are  the  principal  species  looked  for,  but 
there  are  many  others  the  cutting  of  which  would  prove  a  profitable 
business.     In  the  towns  around  the  lakes,  there  are  a  few  saw  and 

filaning  mills  of  the  oldest  fashion,  run  by  the  natives,  but  the  price 
t2S  to  t35  gold  per  1,000  feet)  is  such  that  the  owners  of  the  mJUa 
are  able  to  ao  their  business  with  a  fair  profit.  With  United  States 
machinery  and  with  proper  business  methods,  this  industry  could  be 
enilaiffed  considerably  and  made  to  yield  flue  returns. 

DAIBY  BU8INB8S. 

A  line  of  business  in  its  extreme  infancy  is  the  dairy.  The  enor- 
mous extent  of  pasture  lands,  the  excellent  quality  of  grass,  and  the 
pretty  fair  breed  of  cattle  should  make  it  successful.  But  the  anti- 
dilnvian  methods  of  milking,  churning,  and  curdling  prevent  the 
turning  out  of  good  products.  Cows  are  never  kept  in  stables.  They 
invariably  go  free  in  the  pasture  grounds  with  the  herd,  and  are 
accompanied  by  their  calves.  At  night,  the  latter  are  separated  aud 
Bhot  up  in  a  corral.  The  next  morning,  the  cow  will  surely  be  at  the 
pen  to  suckle  the  young  one,  which  is  taken  out  and  given  a  taste  of 
its  breakfast,  but  then  at  once  removed  from  the  udder  and  tied  to 
the  old  oae's  foreleg.  The  servant  then  obtains  about  2  quarts  of  . 
milk  of  not  very  good  quality,  which  is  sold  in  the  towns  at  10  cents 
silver*  a  quart,  and,  when  the  pastures  become  dry,  at  a  price  three 
times  that  high.  Churning  is  done  to  a  very  small  extent,  because 
buttor  is  not  employed  very  freely  in  Nicaraguan  cooking  and  is  used 
almost  exclusively  for  the  table.  Butter  tubs  are  unknown  utensils 
in  this  country.  The  cream  is  taken  off  by  a  skimmer,  poured  into  a 
"  jicara" — the  native  vessel,  made  from  the  fniit  of  the  jicaro  tree — 
and  then  beaten  with  a  stick  until  a  pale-looking,  half-consistent 
paste  is  obtained,  which  is  washed  two  or  three  times  with  water  and 
then  called  butter.  The  whey  that  remains  is  squeezed  out,  salted, 
put  in  the  form  of  a  cubic  foot,  dried  in  the  sun,  smoked  several  days 
to  keep  the  maggots  out,  and  then  put  in  the  market  as  cheese.  It  is 
I>erfectiy  dry,  and  wiU  last  for  months.  A  professional  dairyman  can 
imagine,  after  this  description,  how  much  room  there  is  for  improve- 
ment. With  rational  stall-feeding,  machinery,  and  proper  treatment 
of  the  cheese,  there  is  money  in  this  industry. 

*  Abont  4  cents.  United  Statee  cnrrency. 
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TOBACCO  GEOWINQ. 


A  business  very  well  worth  loojcing  into  is  toljacco  growing,  which 
branch  of  agriculture,  in  spite  of  the  eminent  adaptability  of  soil  and 
climate  for  the  plant,  has  been  crippled  from  the  very  beginning,  for 
the  reason  that  it  is  s  Gruvemment  monopoly.  This  revenue  is  handled 
in  the  following  manner:  Anybody  that  wishes  to  grow  the  weed  has 
to  take  out  a  patent.  The  minimum  number  of  plants  allowed  to  be 
sown  is  20,000.  Of  each  thousand,  at  least  70  kilograms  (IM.S  pounds) 
of  leaves  have  to  be  delivered.  If  the  grower  does  not  reach  this 
limit,  he  has  to  pay  the  difference,  at  the  rate  of  60  centavos  (24 
cents)  a  pound.  After  harvesting,  the  product  is  taken  to  the  Gov- 
ernment deposit,  and  the  grower  or  his  agent  sells  it  there  to  the  pub- 
lic. The  Grovemment  charges  80  centAVOS  (32  cents)  on  each  kilo- 
gram {2.204(>  pounds).  The  import  duty  on  leaf  tobacco  is  tl.eo  (74 
cents)  and  on  cigars  $3  (11.40).  The  whole  revenue  produces  about 
tl50,000  a  year.  The  best  tobacco  is  grown  in  the  Departamento 
Nueva  Segovia,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  little  town  of  Jalapa. 
Connoisseurs  say  that  the  plant  finds  all  the  necessary  conditions  for 
fine  development.  If  tlie  cigars  and  cigarettes  manufactured  from  it 
leave  a  great  deal  to  be  desired,  it  is  because  of  the  irrational  mode 
of  curing.  There  is  no  ambition  to  improve  this  method,  as  it  is  the 
quantity  and  not  the  quality  which  stimulates  the  planters  in  their 
efforts.  The  monopoly,  however,  would  not  be  an  obstacle  if  one 
should  go  into  the  business  on  a  large  scale  and  on  advanced  princi- 
ples, as  the  Government  would  be  only  too  glad  to  grant  special 
privileges  to  any  experienced  tobacco  grower  who  binds  himself  to 
manufacture  for  export. 

COUHBRCLA.I.  CONDmONS. 

Before  reviewing  a  number  of  articles  of  commerce  that  I  deem 
worth  special  attention,  I  think  it  opportune  to  state  that  commer- 
cial travelers  coming  to  Nican^ua  with  samples  must  hand  a  list  of 
them  to  the  customs  collectors  at  the  port,  and  deposit  the  value, 
which  will  be  returned,  less  the  amount  corresponding  to  the  articles 
missing,  when  the  agent  leaves  the  country.  No  license  is  asked 
and  no  restrictions  of  any  kind  exist  that  might  impede  the  free  move- 
ment of  the  agent  in  his  business. 

A  great  deal  of  complaint  has  been  made  about  the  careless  packing 
of  United  States  goods,  and  not  without  reason,  A  good  many  man- 
ufacturers make  up  a  box  of  machinery  destined  for  Nicaragua  in  the 
same  way  as  if  it  were  to  go  from  New  York  to  Washington.  Itshotdd 
be  borne  in  mind  that  goods  going  to  Managua  have  to  be  loaded  and 
unloaded  five  times  before  reaching  their  point  of  destination,  no  mat- 
ter whether  they  go  by  way  of  Corinto  or  Grey  Town.  And  this  is 
handling  of  the  roughest  kind — from  steamboats  to  lighters,  from 
lighters  to  wharves,  from  wharves  to  railway  oars — sometimes  lifted 
by  cranes,  sometimes  thrown  by  the  train  hands  wherever  they  choose 
to  drop.  A  broken  piece  of  machinery  often  causes  months'  delay 
in  setting  np  the  plant,  and  a  loss  that  may  run  up  to  thousands. 
Therefore,  good  packing  is  essential. 

Much  fault  has  been  found  with  the  United  States  method  of  not 
selling  on  credit  or  of  allowing  only  short  terms  to  their  Spanish- 
American  customers,  who  are  praised  as  prompt  and  liberal  payers. 
The  United  States  system  may  be  all  wrong  in  countries  like  Mexico, 
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Chile,  Ai^entlne,  and  others,  but  in  Nioaragna,  no  other  system  could 
be  recommended.  The  unfortunate  experience  of  English  and  Ger- 
man firms  shows  it  in  these  very  days,  when  five  or  six  representa- 
tives of  European  houses  are  here  to  collect  debts  aggregating  about 
tC,00O,00O.  There  are,  no  doubt,  many  business  men  in  this  countrj' 
who  deserve  unlimited  credit,  and  to  find  out  who  they  are  is  the 
duty  of  the  agents  sent  here  to  stady  the  market.  Let  the  superi- 
ority of  United  States  goods  be  their  recommendation,  and  not  the 
long  credits  on  them,  which  latter  often  Induce  people  to  buy  a  thing 
that  the  smallness  of  their  means  would  rather  advise  to  dispense 
with.     Such,  for  instance,  is  the  case  with 


This  article  has  nowhere  been  developed  to  such  perfection  as  it 
has  attained  in  the  great  factories  of  the  United  States.  Excellent 
workmanship,  exq a isite  material,  and  scientific  oliservation  of  the  laws 
of  sound  have  given  the  American  instrument  a  world-wide  fame  and 
acceptation.  In  Nicaragua,  however,  you  see  very  few  of  them,  the 
inferior  French  and  German  article  having  found  its  way  into  the 
houses  of  the  music-loving  Nicaraguans  because  of  its  cheapness.  A 
fairly  good  piano  can  be  bought  in  any  American  factory  for  1250 — 
at  least  one  that  far  excels  the  German  1,200-mark  instrument.  Kow, 
any  man  who  can  afford  to  buy  a  piano  at  all  should  not  look  at  a 
difference  of  (50,  especially  as  he  must  consider  that  the  inatruiaent 
is  expected  to  last  him  for  many  years,  that  tuning  is  dear,  and  that 
serious  repairs  can  not  l>e  made  as  they  become  necessary  for  the  lack 
of  professional  mechanics.     Import  duty,  10  cents  a  pound. 

COOKING  BTOVE8. 

Although  I  believe  that  there  are  more  pianos  to  l>e  found  in  Nica- 
ragua than  cooking  stoves,  this  useful  article  is  coming  into  more 
general  use,  supplanting  the  native  fireplace,  an  arrangement  of  three 
stoves,  either  placed  on  the  ground  or  on  a  piece  of  mud  wail  high 
enough  to  allow  the  woman  cook  to  peep  into  the  pots  without  stoop- 
ing down.  In  this  line,  there  is  always  a  demand  for  the  United  States 
article.  American  stoves  that  should  not  cost  more  than  from  $15  to 
$35  at  the  factory  can  always  be  sold  here  for  60  to  SO  pesos  silver  ($34 
to  t32).  They  ought  to  "be  packed  in  good  solid  crates  of  oak,  lined 
with  straw.  The  duty  is  4  centavos  (tO.OlG)*  a  pound,  gross  weight. 
Enameled  kitchen  ware  is  used  to  a  large  extent,  but  the  cheap  Ger- 
man articles  are  given  preference  to  the  dearer  and  superior  United 
States  goods.    The  duty  is  10  centavos  (about  4  ceute)  a  pound. 

FUENTTDEB. 

In  the  furniture  line,  Austria  has  taken  the  lead,  ek>  far  as  l>ent-wood 
chairs,  sofas,  etc.,  are  concerned.  Here  and  there,  you  see  a  United 
States  desk  and  chest  of  drawers,  which  artiolra,  it  must  be  said,  are 
not  appreciated  to  their  full  merit,  as  they  are  far  superior  in  elegance 
and  durability  to  those  made  in  other  countries.  There  is  some  pretty 
fair  furniture  manufactured  here  from  cedar  and  mahogany  wood.    It 

•Note  by  Bnrean  of  Foreign  Commerce:  The  redactiona  to  United  States  cuiv 
rencf  are  made  on  the  basis  of  the  v&laatlon  Riven  by  the  United  States  Director 
of  ttie  Mint  October  I,  189T,  in  which  the  silver  peso  eqnAls  |0,4I3. 
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is  very  dear,  but  lacks  the  flnisb  of  United  States  goods.  The  duty 
CD  cliairs,  lounging  chairs,  sofas,  etc.,  is  10  centavos;  on  beds,  ward- 
robes, dressing  tables,  etc.,  16  oentavos  (6.5  centfi)  a  pound. 

BOOTS  AND    SHOES. 

Boots  and  shoes  are  manufactured  in  the  country  to  a  very  large 
extent,  the  high  duty,  80  centavos  (23  cents)  a  pound,  favoring  the 
industry  extremely.  The  shoemakers  buy  the  uppers  and  other  fix- 
tures from  abroad  (a  great  many  from  Boston).  They  understand 
fashion,  too,  and  make  a  pair  of  Romeo  slippers  that  can  hardl^  be 
distinguished  from  oue  of  Yankee  origin.  There  ought  to  be  a  chance, 
however,  for  the  American  article,  as  a  little  calculation  will  show.  A 
fairly  well  made  pair  of  gaiters  costs  here  7  pesos  silver,  which  is 
equivalent  to  the  amount  of  t2.80in  gold,  the  duty  being  about  48 
cents  United  States  currency  and  10  cents  more  for  freight,  etc.  This 
added  to  the  price  of  tl.60,  for  which  a  pair  of  shoes  of  the  same 
quality  can  be  bought  in  the  United  States,  brings  the  cost  up  to 
t2.08.    Of  course,  the  profit  is  not  much,  but  the  trial  is  worth  the  while. 

COTTON  GOODS. 

Cotton  goods  are  very  important  factors  in  the  import  business.  In 
times  when  the  country  was  more  prosperous,  a  much  better  grade  of 
fabrics  was  used  than  now.  The  quality  has  kept  pace  with  the  fall 
of  silver.  The  ordinary  Nicaragaan  can  not  understand  that  his  peso 
of  1893  is  not  the  same  to-day.  He  clings  to  the  prices  then  cur- 
rent, aud  the  merchants  can  not  help  but  bring  in  cheaper  goods. 
The  bottom,  however,  has  been  reached,  and  the  native  has  to  submit 
to  the  rise  of  prices.  The  principal  country  that  furnishes  cotton 
cloths  to  Nicaragua  is  England,  but  such  cheap  goods  as  Manches- 
ter sends  here  are  not  and  can  not  be  manufactured  in  the  United 
States.  Some  fabrics,  however,  like  unbleached  cotton  without  starch, 
and  drilling,  are  well  appreciated  here  and  sell  readily.  The  business 
is  worth  being  looked  into,  and  special  care  ought  to  be  taken  to  study 
the  peculiar  taste  the  natives  have  for  colors  and  designs.  Duties 
range  from  20  to  140  centavos  (8  to  68  cents)  according  to  texture. 

CANNED    GOODS. 

Canned  goods  are  consumed  in  Nicar^ua,  as  in  all  tropical  coun- 
tries, lo  a  large  extent;  but  what  we  receive  from  the  United  States 
consists  mostly  of  California  fruits,  salmon,  lobster,  beef,  and  sar- 
dines. Germany,  as  well  as  England  (T.  P.  Morton,  London),  has 
its  own  specialties,  lliis  business  ought  to  be  studied  thoroughly,  and 
the  conviction  will  be  ari-ived  at  that  oar  packers  could  control  the 
market.  I  must  state  here  that  the  sailors  and  train  hands  are  exceed- 
ingly fond  of  suchdelicacies,  and  any  box  that  shows  signs  of  infirmity 
will  probably  lose  its  contents.  Careful  packing,  with  application  of 
wire  seal  and  hoop  iron  bands,  is,  therefore,  very  advisable.  Measures 
of  the  same  sort  are  useful  on  other  bales. 


Nicaragua,  unlike  other  countries,  lacks  a  national  bever^ie  of 
moderate  alcoholic  strength,  as,  for  instance,  the  beer  of  German}', 
thewineof  France,  and  the  "pulque "of  Mexico.  IftheNioaraguanof 
the  lower  and  middle  class  feels  desire  for  stimulant,  he  resorts  to  fire 
water,  a  beveri^e  apt  to  arouse  his  ill  temper.    Taken  in  exoess,  it 
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makes  a  raving  madman  of  him.  Anybody  that  would,  therefore, 
eBtahllah  a  brewery  would  do  the  country  a  benefit.  From  my  per- 
sonal experience,  I  can  say  that  in  several  cities  in  Mexico — for 
instance,  in  Monterey  and  Orizaba,  where  breweries  were  established 
by  Americans  during  my  stay — the  product  was  at  once  accepted, 
even  by  the  lower  classes,  and  they  made  a  great  financial  success. 
Such  an  establishment  could  be  combined  with  the  ice  factory  already 
existing. 

Beer  now  consumed  in  Tficaragua  is  of  foreign  origin.  By  far  the 
larger  part  comes  from  Germany,  where  it  is  ^ught  either  through 
the  commission  merchants  or  directly  from  the  brewery.  The  light  ■ 
beer  cofts  from  14  to  26  marks  ($3.30  to  $6.18)  a  box  of  6  dozen, and 
the  dark  beer  from  Munich  cosbj  26  marks.  The  freight  to  Corinto 
is  $12  gold  per  ton.  The  import  duty  is  4  centavos  ($0,016)  per  i>ound, 
gross  weight.  It  is  sold  here  at  $34  silver  ($14)  per  box  of  6  dozen 
pints.  The  great  difference  in  the  price  of  14  and  26  marks  indicates 
that  the  beer  must  be  of  differeut  qualities.  The  better  grades  may 
be  pure,  as  the  German  Government  watches  the  breweries  closely; 
but  the  cheap  grades,  made  specially  for  export,  are  in  their  effects 
next  to  poison.  A  beverage  of  about  the  same  sort  is  sent  here  from 
a  brewery  in  California.  This  ought  to  be  stopped  by  the  American 
Brewing  Association  as  ^temicious  to  the  United  States  export  trade. 
The  scarcity  of  good  beverages,  like  brands  of  Schlitz,  Pabst,  and 
Anheuser-Busch,  which  only  make  their  appearance  in  the  market 
periodically,  shows  that  the  business  is  not  managed  as  it  ought  to  be. 
Properly  attended  to,  the  sales  would  be  triple  or  fourfold. 

whiSky. 

Everjiihing  said  here  about  the  beer  applies  to  United  States 
whisky,  an  article  seldom  seen.  It  can  be  imported  in  bond.  The 
duty  on  the  liquid  is  charged  according  to  its  alcoholic  strength.  If 
up  to  20  per  cent  Gay-Ltissac,  12  centavos  (4.9  cents)  per  pound; 
from  20  per  cent  up,  1  eentavo  more  for  each  pound  weight.  Between 
30  per  cent  and  50  per  cent,  30  centavos  (12.3  cents)  a  pound.  This 
scale  brings  the  duty  on  a  quart  bottle  of  liquor  of  any  kind  up  to  1 
peso  (41.2  cents)  and  has  had  the  effect  to  keep  cheap  liquors,  like 
brandy,  which  were  consumed  to  a  large  extent  by  the  lower  classes 
of  the  population,  out  of  the  market.  Native  rum  is  now  being  drunk 
instead.  Those  who  can  afford  it  and  feel  a  necessity  for  a  stimulant 
drink  brandy  of  French  origin,  which  is  sold  from  7  to  10  pesos 
($2.88-$4.12)  a  bottle.  At  the  same  price,  a  better  brand  of  "Old 
Bourbon  "  could  be  had,  which  would  soon  recommend  itself  to  the 
market. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Of  various  other  articles  of  American  manufacture  that  couid  be 
mentioned  here  as  standing  a  good  chance  of  finding  a  ready  market, 
I  will  only  allude  to  a  few.  Matches  are  imported  mostly  from 
Sweden  and  Germany,  and  bear,  invariably,  the  label  of  the  Buz 
Brothers  Taendstlksfabriks  Union.  The  United  Statesarticle,known 
as  the  parlor  match,  has  not  found  a  good  reception,  in  spite  of  an 
agent  having  canvassed  the  market  carefully.  American  jewelry 
and  watches  successfully  compete  with  the  Swiss  article.  Firearms 
and  cartridges  are  imported  almost  exclusively  from  the  United 
States.  Why  lamps  are  bought  to  such  a  small  extent  there  is  sur- 
prising, as  the  English  and  German  goods  must  be  exceedingly  expen- 
sive, judging  from  the  liigh  prices  paid  for  them. 
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A  lamp  that  you  can  buy  in  any  American  depariiment  store  for  ^^ 
or  $1.60  will  cost  here  10  pesos  silver  (ti.lg).  A  man  with  some  means 
would,  in  my  opinion,  make  a  success  in  introducing  the  article  here. 
He  ought  to  have  the  backing  of  the  United  States  manufacturera,  to 
whom  he  could  give  many  a  useful  hint  as  to  the  tHSte  of  the  people, 
the  beat  way  of  packing,  etc.,  and  serve  as  a  general  advance  agent 
of  American  trade. 

TARIFF  CHANOBS. 

For  some  time,  the  (jrovernment  has  had  under  consideration  certain 
tariff  changes,  but  circumstances  will  most  likely  cause  this  matter  to 
be  deferred.  Some  articles  hitherto  subject  to  duty,  like  fresh  fruita, 
hog  lard,  table  salt,  etc.,  were  to  go  on  the  free  list.  Should  the  tariff 
go  into  effect,  the  trade  in  United  States  patent  medicines  will  receive 
a  severe  blow.  While  the  duty  on  this  sort  of  goods  has  ranged  from 
10  to  40  centavos  (4  to  16  cents)  a  pound,  it  will  be  fixed  at  1  peso  (41.2 
cents)  per  kilo.  No  native  industry  will  be  benefited  by  this  change, 
as  there  are  no  patent  laws  existing  in  Nicaragua.  Patents  and  copy- 
rights, however,  may  be  obtained  by  application  to  Congress. 

I  will  mention  that  the  Government  has  made  two  important  improve- 
ments in  behalf  of  navigation  in  Nicaraguan  waters.  The  first  is  the 
erection  of  a  light-house  in  the  harbor  of  San  Juan  del  Snr  and  the 
laying  of  a  submarine  cable  from  *he  islaifd  where  Corinto  is  situated 
to  the  island  called  El  Cardon.  The  latter  will  facilitAte  quick  com- 
munication and  correct  signaling  of  ci'afts,  and  do  away  with  the 
primitive  method  that  often  was  the  cause  of  misunderstanding  and 
confusion. 

bAorts. 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  report,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain 
reliable  data  or  statistics,  there  being  no  statistical  bureau  in  the 
State.  The  few  figures  I  present  farther  down  were  obtained  from 
the  consular  agents  at  the  respective  ports.  The  consular  officers  of 
the  Atlantic  coast  are  much  more  able  to  keep  themselves  posted,  as 
almost  the  whole  population  lives  in  the  ports,  and  the  business  rotates 
around  one  common  center;  while  on  the  Pacific  slope,  where  the 
larger  part  of  the  population  of  the  country  is  living  either  in  towns 
or  spread  over  a  vast  region,  the  interests  are  so  varied  and  the  occu- 
pations of  the  fiscal  officers  so  manifold  that  little  information  is  gath- 
ered. The  following  export  statistics,  compiled  from  consular  reports, 
may  convince  the  business  jnen  in  the  United  States  that  they  do  not 
get  the  share  of  the  Nicaraguan  business  they  ought  to.  The  exports 
to  the  United  States  from  the  Pacific  ports  of  Nicaragua  during  the 
fiscal  year  of  1896-97  vere: 
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The  unlimited  abBorption  whicli  the  ricli  and  immenBO  popnlation 
of  the  United  States  offers  to  the  prodnce  of  this  favored  tropical 
conntry,  onght  to  be  a  stimnlant  for  the  development  of  itF  resources. 
How  Nicaragua  stands  to-day  as  a  consumer  among  nations  may  be 
inferred  from  the  data  I  give  regarding  the  population.  The  whole 
population  of  the  country  is  about  400,000,  my  consular  district  com- 
prising 375,000. 

Of  these,  120,000  live  in  the  principal  towns,  which  are: 

Leon._ 40.000 

Hana^na --- -.- 35,000 

Granada 30.000 

Mosara 15,000 

Chinandflga _ _ 10,000 

Bivas _ «,000 

Jfnotepe -- _ 8,000 

Matagalpa - 3,600 

Jinotoga - 1,600 

Total _ __,  130,000 

CONCLUSION. 

I  have  shown  in  the  foregoing  pages  the  true  commercial  and  finan- 
cial situation  of  an  American  Repoblic,  and,  investigating  the  causes 
of  ita  distress,  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  its  present  lack  of  pros- 
perity is  due  more  to  adverse  circumstances  than  to  the  fault  of  its 
rulers.  I  have  shown  that  the  commercial  relations  with  the  great 
sister  Republic  of  the  North,  instead  of  being  extended,  are  limited ; 
I  have  pointed  out  a  number  of  enterprises  by  which  our  Government 
and  citizens  could  tie  the  true  knot  of  friendship,  such  as  building  the 
great  maritime  canal  and  a  railway  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  working 
the  mines,  exploiting  the  forests,  teaching  improved  methods  in  the 
preparation  of  articles  of  household  use  for  enjoyment  and  comfort; 
I  have  given  hints  to  manufacturers  as  to  the  conditions,  packing, 
and  shipping  required  by  the  goods  destined  to  conqner  a  profitable 
market;  X  have,  in  the  absence  of  figures  from  which  to  draw  conclu- 
sions, tried  to  get  at  the  facts  through  investigation  and  disclose  them 
by  circumstantial  description ;  I  havenot  allowed  myself  to  be  imposed 
upon  by  optimistic  representations;  in  a  word,  I  have  made  an  effort 
to  show  Nicaragua  as  it  is,  and  have  alluded  to  what  it  may  be  in  the 
future,  and  I  hope  that  the  business  corporations  and  private  indi- 
viduals whom  this  report  may  reach  may  find  in  it  some  useful 
information. 

Paul  W1B8IKE,  Consul. 

Managua,  October  1, 1897. 


NICARAGUA. 

SASr  JUATT  DEL  NOBTB. 

I  herewith  submit  my  annual  report  for  the  year  ended  Jane  30, 1897. 

It  was  prepared  in  July,  but  has  been  held  that  I  might  add  to  it  the 
annual  report  of  our  consular  agent  at  Bluefields  upon  the  commerce 
of  the  ports  of  Bluefields  and  Cabo  Gracias  k  Dios. 

Unfortunately,  no  mention  is  made  of  Cabo  Graoias  A  Dios  in  the 
agent's  report,  nor  does  it  give  the  imports  and  exports  of  Bluefields. 


COMUEBCIAL  BEL&TIONS. 


POET  OF  BLUBFIBLDS. 


During  the  year,  but  two  United  States  steam  vessels  touched  at  the 
port,  the  Joa.  Oteri,  Jr.,  2il  tons,  and  the  Yulu,  208  tons.  Ite  Oteri 
arrived  five  times  and  the  Yidu  six.  The  Ave  arrivals  of  the  Oteri 
were  from  New  Orleans.  Of  the  arrivals  of  the  Yidu,  one  was  from 
Baltimore,  one  from  New  Orleans,  and  four  from  Cartagena,  Colombia- 

But  five  United  States  sailing  vessels  arrived  during  the  year,  each 
vessel  calling  but  once.  The  tonnage  of  the  vessels  amounted  to  a 
total  of  3,644.  The  four  large  schooners  arrived  light  from  United 
States  porta  and  loaded  with  mahogany  for  Boston,  The  value  of  the 
four  cai'goes  was  $15,115  (United  States  currency).  The  small  schooner 
arrived  from  Calm  Gracias  a  Dios  and  cleared  for  Buatan,  Honduras. 
The  aggregate  tonnage  of  the  16  arrivals  of  American  vessels  was: 
Schooners,  3,644;  steamers,  2,453;  total,  6,097.  The  Yulu  is  owned 
by  the  Emery  Company,  of  Chelsea,  Mass.,  and  is  employed  priDCi- 
pally  ou  this  coast  carrying  supplies  and  lumber  to  and  from  that 
company's  mahogany  plant  north  of  Bluefields.  The  Jos.  Oteri,  Jr., 
made  her  last  trip  to  Bluefields  in  October  last.  Since  then,  not  a 
single  American  vessel  has  been  engaged  in  the  banana  trade  between 
Bluefields  and  the  United  States. 

All  goods  destined  for  Rama,  Pearl  Lagoon,  Great  River,  Prinza- 
polka,  and  Wawa  River  must  be  discharged  at  the  custom-house  ware- 
house in  Bluefields,  where  duties  must  he  paid  before  forwarding- 
such  goods  to  the  consignees.  These  goods  are  carried  from  Blue- 
fields  in  small  coasting  vessels  of  3  to  4  feet  draft. 

The  consular  agent  reports  arrivals  and  clearances  of  vessels,  exclu- 
sive of  coasting  schooners,  as  follows: 

ARBITALS. 
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The  agent  reports  that  in  addition  to  the  foregoi)^  a  few  tramp 
steamers  have  touched  at  the  port,  but  that  official  records  thereof 
are  not  accessible. 

Bananas  are  not  shipped  at  this  time  to  either  Savannah,  Philadel- 
phia, oi  New  York,  all  shipments  being  made  to  New  Orleans  and 
Mobile. 

Of  the  8  British  arrivals  during  the  year,  1  was  from  Baltimore,  2 
from  Boston,  2  from  Norfolk,  and  3  from  foreign  ports.     Kighty-two 
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of  the  Norwegian  arrivals  were  from  New  Orleans  and  33  from  Mobile; 

3  were  tramps. 
Britiflh  and  Norwegian  steamers  cleared  as  follows: 
British:  Boston,  6;  Cartagena,  Colombia,  1;  Port  an  Prince,  Haiti, 

1 ;  Port  Limon,  Costa  Rica,  1 ;  total,  8. 
Norwegian:  New  Orleans,  82;  Mobile,  31;  New  York,  1;  Port  Royal, 

Jamaica,  1;  Booas  del  Toro,  Colombia,  2;  total,  117. 


The  following  table  gives  the  exports  from  BliietieldB — all  to  the 
.  United  States — during  the  two  years  ended  June  30,  1897: 

[Value  In  United  Stetea  carrenor.] 
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As  compared  with  the  year  ended  June  30, 1806,  there  was  a  decrease 
in  1896-97  of  »160,552. 

The  principal  decreases  and  increases  were:  Bananas,  decrease, 
♦171,545.69;  gold  dust,  increase,  t31,63(i.41;  silver  specie,  increase, 
•9,688.03;  rubber,  decrease,  (;8,027.69;  cocoanuts,  decrease,  »], 135.30. 

One  million  eight  hundred  and  twenty-four  thousand  l3unches  of 
bananas  were  shipped  during  the  year  ended  June  30, 1896,  as  against 
1,433,000  bunches  the  following  year,  a  decrease  of  391,000  bunches. 

The  average  invoiced  value  of  bananas  in  1895-96  was  35J  cents 
(United  States  currency).  During  the  year  ended  June  30,  1897,  the 
average  value  per  bunch  was  33f  cents.  Notwithstanding  the  many 
varieties  of  fruits  and  vegetables  grown  on  the  Blnefields  River,  it 
would  seem  that  it  pays  to  ship  nothing  but  bananas,  and  possibly 
cocoanuts.  The  value  of  cocoaniits  shipped  during  the  two  years 
ended  June  30,  1897,  was  only  $7,681.88,  while  the  value  of  all  the 
coffee,  ginger,  lemons,  limes,  okra,  oranges,  and  pineapples  shipped 
during  the  two  years  was  but  il,  179.19.  The  lemons  are  coarse-grained 
and  have  but  little  value,  but  most  of  the  oranges  are  of  excellent 
quality.  Shipments  of  oranges,  however,  instead  of  increasing,  drop- 
ped from  $883.26  in  1895-96  to  H.40  the  succeeding  year.  Tomatoes, 
string  beans,  okra,  eggplant,  and  sweet  potatoes  are  grown  on  most 
of  the  plantations,  but  our  consular  agent  reports  that  only  two  plant- 
ers are  engaged  in  growing  vegetables  for  the  Blueflelds  market,  and 
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lihiit  the  oiisinesB  does  not  pay.  He  saya  that  the  ants  ar<>  liable  to 
destroy  a  patch  of  tomatoes  in  a  single  day. 

The  agent  has  been  directed  to  make  reports  regarding  experiments 
alleged  to  have  been  ma.de  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane,  tobacco, 
rice,  rainie,  cotton,  annatto,  sisal,  pita,  rubber  trees,  and  vanilla. 

The  population  of  Bluehelds  is  now  estimated  to  be  3,000.  The 
department  of  Zelaya,  of  whic)i  Bluefields  is  the  capital,  has  an  area 
of  about  7,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  about  40,000. 

Until  the  construction  of  wagon  roads,  most  of  the  district  will 
remain  unsettled. 

AOKICUbTURB. 

To  promote  agriculture  in  thedistrict,  a  decree  was  published  June  . 
9,  1897,  as  follows: 

HinUtrr  ot  pnblic  works. 

ACT  witaMiahliit  premtamB  and  exemptloDB  la  favor  or  Central  Amaricaiu  wbo  eatatdtab  Uwm- 
flfllTfw  in  the  department  uf  Zelara. 

Conmderfng  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  Nicaragua  to  enconraee  the  a^^ricnltoral 
development  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  which,  from  the  ezceptional  condiUonB  of  ito 
Datnre  promises  a  brilliant  future,  the  President  of  the  State,  In  exercise  of  the 
powers  granted  to  him  nnder  section  38  of  article  9S  of  the  coDstitntion,  decrees; 

1.  The  preiaimns  granted  for  the  cnltivation  af  coffee,  cacao,  mbber,  etc.,  in 
otiier  disbdcts  of  the  State  are  hereby  extended  to  the  department  of  Zelaya. 

2.  There  are  farther  established  in  that  de)>aTtmont,  for  the  term  of  Ave  years, 
the  following  preminuiB; 

n  n   .      .         ,~  .-.  .     .  United  Statea 

For  each  hectare  (2.471  acres)  of^  corrency. 

Pasture  land  in  timber $3. 00  ^|l.  339 

Faatnre  land  without  timber 2.00—     ,BW6 

Potatoes 2.00=     .88B 

Corn _ 3.00=     .888 

Beans 3.00=     .886 

Rice 8.00=  1.929 

Tobacco 8.00=  1.339 

Sugar  cane , 4.00=  1.773 

Wheat 8.00=  1.329 

8.  For  the  rect^^ition  and  payment  of  these  premiums  the  rules  already  exist- 
ing must  be  observed. 

4.  To  each  citiaen  of  Nican^ua,  or  of  any  other  of  the  repnblica  ot  Central 
America,*  who  shall  go  to  and  actually  settle  in  the  department  of  Zelaya,  there 
shall  be  paid  by  the  State  his  poBsage  and  that  of  his  family;  and,  farther,  hie  shall 
be  granted  a  free  lot  of  00  hectares  (128.55  acres)  of  land  for  himself,  25  hectares 
(61.T7S  acres)  for  his  wife,  and  33  hectares  for  each  of  their  children  over  the  age 
of  fifteen  years, 

5.  For  the  purposes  of  the  foregoing  article,  it  shall  besnfflcient  for  the  applicant 
to  present  himself  before  the  snperior  officer  of  the  place  of  his  residence,  state  in 
writing  his  desire  to  settle  in  the  aforesaid  department,  comply  with  the  neceesat^ 
snpplementory  formalitias  and  requirements,  and  prove  his  good  character  and  his 
wilnngneea  to  labor  by  the  teittimony  of  well  known  and  respectable  people. 

The  officer  shall  thereupon  forward  a  report,  t<wether  with  the  proceedings  had, 
to  the  minister  of  public  works,  whotsholl,  if  found  necessary,  make  further 
inquiry,  and  decide  afterwards  on  what  shall  be.done. 

In  case  the  decision  shall  be  favorable,  the  passage  shall  be  paid  and  the  papers 
returned  to  the  interested  party  as  a  basis  for  him  to  claim  the  lots  of  land  to  be 
aseigned  to  him. 

6.  This  claim  shall  be  made  before  the  head  of  the  department  of  Zelaya,  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  upon  the  subject,  without  any  other  expenses  than  those 
of  surveying  the  land,  which  expenses  shall  be  borne  by  the  party  iniereeted. 

T.  The  tote  granted  free  according  to  this  law  shall  not  be  transferrable  until 
after  five  years  and  competent  proof  that  they  have  been  cultivated  to  the  extent 
at  least  of  one-qnarter  part  of  each  lot. 

8.  Anyone  who  abandons  a  lot  for  one  year  without  cnltivation  shall  lose  his 

"Under  date  of  Angnst  28,  1897,  Consul  O'Hara  writes  that,  according  to  the 
agent  at  Bluefields,  the  decree  is  intended  to  apply  to  all  desirable  settlers,  regard- 
less of  nationality.  It  is  not  limited  (except  so  far  as  free  transportation  la  con- 
oamed)  to  dtlwns  ot  Central  America. 
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right  thereto,  and  the  l&nd  shall  revert  to  the  state,  withont  any  repayment  or 
consideration  for  improvementa. 
9.  This  decree  goeeinto  effect  Jnly  1, 1897. 

Our  consular  agent  has  been  unable  to  ^et  any  information  from 
the  public  officials  as  to  when  and  how  such  premiumn  or  bounties 
are  to  be  paid. 

During  the  year,  drafts  on  New  York  and  New  Orleans  have  sold  as 
follows:  S^ht,  $1  XTnited  States  eurrency=ii2.20  to  $2.40  Nicaraguan 
currency;  15  to  30 days,  *1  United  States  currency=|i-2. 15  to  $S.35  Nic- 
aragnan  currency;  CO  days,  $1  United  States  curreiicy=t2,15  to$2.30 
Nicaraguan  currency. 

IIXPOBT  DUTIES. 

Duties  were  tjollected  on  exports  during  the  year  as  follows: 


Nlnn- 

United 

State,  cor- 

a.n«.M 

■'■sa 
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W.BTS.W 

is,«ie.i£ 

Yhe  records  of  the  exports  upon  which  such  duties  were  collected 
do  not  agree  with  the  records  kept  by  our  consular  agent,  the  vari- 
aooes  being  as  follows: 


r^ris. 

CofUnlmte 
records. 

R»<.„..                                                                                                                                           l™„   h_ 

s 
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The  export  duly  on  mahogany,  amounting  to  tl2,371  (United  States 
currency),  was  collected  on  12,371  logs  shipped  by  the  Emery  Com- 
Ijany,  of  Chelsea,  Mass.  The  mahogany  is  shipped  from  Great  River, 
and  no  invoices  are  presented  by  the  company  to  our  consular  agent 
at  Bluefields. 

WAOES. 

Wages  throughout  the  year  have  been  the  same  as  those  prin1«d  in 
.,  Consular  Reports,  No.  190  {.luly,  1896),  page  420. 

Mr.  Clancy,  our  consular  agent  at  Bluefields,  has  labored  ailigently 
to  secure  official  tables  of  exports  and  imports  of  Bluefields  and  Cabo 
Uracias  4  Dios,  but  has  not  succeeded  in  getting  reliable  figures.  lie 
hopes  to  complete  the  reports  within  a  month. 

PORT  OF  SAN  JUAN  DHL  NORTE. 
POPUL4TION. 

The  population  of  all  the  territory  lying  l>etween  the  Rama  and 
San  Juan  rivers  and  east  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  sour(.-e  of  the  Rama 
to  the  mouth  of  San  Carlos,  embracing  abont  2,200  square  miles,  does 
not  exceed  1,600. 
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According  to  the  census  of  March,  1897,  tho  town  of  San  Junn  del 
Norte  has  a  population  of  1,156,  and  the  so-called  city  of  America  a 
population  of  38,  which  leiivee  a  rural  population  in  the  territory 
mentioned  of  but  306,  The  country  surrounding  San  Juan  del  Norte 
is  virtually  a  wilderness.  There  are  no  wagon  roads  in  the  2,200 
square  miles  of  territory,  with  the  exception  of  a  cart  track  leading 
from  San  Juan  del  Norte  to  the  Rio  Indio,  a  river  emptying  into  the 
sea  a  few  miles  northwest  of  the  town. 


A  strip  of  grazing  land  from  one-third  to  three-fonrths  of  a  mile 
wide  extends  along  the  .|)each  from  San  Juan  del  Norte  to  a  point  8  or 
10  miles  northwest  of  the  tow^.  On  the  eastern  edge  of  the  town  is  a 
tract  of  about  150  acres  of  grazing  land.  Dairy  and  beef  catlle  are 
pastured  on  these  lands.  About  300  h&w\  of  cattle  are  kilted  per 
annum  for  the  local  market.  Cattle  have  nothing  but  grass,  corn 
and  oats  being  fed  only  to  horses,  and  but  very  little  of  that.  There 
are  no  sheep  and  but  few  pigs. 

Turkeys,  ducks,  and  geese  do  not  thrive  well.  Chickens  are  scarce 
and  expensive.  Eg^  sell  for  80  to  100  centavos  (37.44  to  46.8  cents 
United  States  currency)  per  dozen,  and  chickens  for  100  to  125  cen- 
tavos (46.8  and  58.5  cents  United  States  currency)  each. 

Other  prices  are  as  follows: 
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DomOTtie  lanl  is  not  sold.  No  cattle,  swine,  poultiy,  fish,  or  dairy 
products  are  exported, 

FRUITS  AND   VEOETABLES. 

The  following  fruits  and  vegetables  are  grown  in  the  town  and  on  a 
few  small  clearings  on  the  Indio  and  San  Juan  rivers;  Oranges, 
lemons,  limes,  cocoannts,  pineapples,  guava^,  mangoes,  star  apples, 
breml  fruit,  plantains,  bananiis,  alligator  pears,  maraitones,  pijiballes, 
pipianes,  quiquisque,  okra,  yams,  ynca,  cacao,  and  red  peppers. 

Cucumbers,  radishes,  lettuce,  spinach,  tomatoes,  and  pumpkins  are 
occasionally  grown,  but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  successfully  culti- 
vate them,  owing  to  the  ravages  of  ants  and  otliei'  inseete.  Cabbage, 
carrots,  turnips,  beets,  green  corn,  and  potatoes  are  imported  from 
Costa  Rica;  potatoes  also  come  from  the  United  States.  Water- 
melons are  imported  from  New  Orleans  and  the  island  of  San  Andreas 
and  occasionally  pears  from  New  York  and  New  Orleans.  Heans  (fri- 
joles)  and  corn  come  from  the  interior.  Small  quantities  of  com  are 
imported  from  tho  United  States;  also  oats.  AH  the  imported  lard 
is  from  the  United  States.  Tub  butter  and  oleomargarine  are  imported 
from  Cork,  Copenhagen,  and  the  United  States,  tho  best  butter  coming 
from  Copenhagen. 

COOOAKUTS, 

For  several  years,  small  vessels  engaged  in  the  cocoanat  trade  called 
regularly  at  San  Juan  del  Norte  during  the  months  of  April,  May, 
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June,  and  September,  and  cocoanuts  were  carried  out  to  them  in 
canoes.  Tliere  was  but  little  profit  in  the  industry  for  the  shippers, 
afl  many  nnta  were  lost  by  the  upsetting  of  the  cauoes,  and  it  was 
less  trouble  to  return  to  the  beach  for  fresh  cargoes  than  to  pick  up 
the  floating  nuts. 

The  most  extensive  "cocoanut  walk,"  or  "cecal,"  on  this  coast  is 
known  as  "Kirkland's  Walk,"  deriving  its  name,  according  to  ex- 
Consul  William  A.  Brown,  from  an  American  "who  at  that  place 
made  the  first  attempt  on  this  coast  to  establish  a  cocoanut  plantation, 
availing  himself  for  that  purpose  of  a  beginning  made,  so  ruus  the 
tradition,  by  a  cargo  of  cocoanuts  drifted  ashore  from  a  wrecked 
schooner."  Ex-Governor  Saeasa,  of  San  Juan  del  Norte,  now  claims 
to  be  the  owner  of  this  walk.  It  commences  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eio 
Indio,  and  extends  northerly  along  the  beach  a  distance  of  20  miles. 
Its  width  is  from  500  to  600  feet,  and  it  is  entirely  covered  with  bear- 
ing cocoanut  trees.  In  his  report  published  in  the  March,  1887,  number 
of  Consular  Reports,  Mr.  Brown  says: 

The  cocoBnnta  from  "Kirkland's  Wtilk"  ore TSTTlarge,  and  have  a  good  reputation 
with,  the  impoTtera  of  that  prodact  in  ths  New  York  market.  This,  1  am  told,  ia 
not  only  because  of  the  Ivge  size  of  the  nate,  bnt  becaose  tbsv  can  be  manipn- 
lated  more  eoOnomicallj  than  the  ordinary  nnt.  The  meat  can  be  removed  from 
the  shell  by  merely  cracking  it,  and  in  this  way  it  la  nsnal  to  secure  an  nnbroken 
sphere  of  the  meat,  whereas  with  the  ordinary  nnt  the  meat  has  to  be  picked  off 
the  shell  by  the  nse  of  machinery. 

Mr.  Brown  estimated  the  annual  production  of  cocoanuts  in  this 
consular  district  at  1,600,000,  comparatively  few  of  which,  however, 
were  shipped. 

Since  January  1, 1892,  cocoanuts  have  been  shipped  from  San  Juan 
del  Norte  as  follows : 
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Ko  cocoanuts  have  been  shipped  from  the  port  since  September, 
1695.  As  already  stated,  it  was  found  unprofitable  to  ship  them  in 
schooners  which  anchored  off  the  "  walk,"  and  it  coste  too  much  to 
cart  them  to  town  to  be  shipped  by  steamer.  A  few  of  the  nuts  ai-e 
fed  to  pigs;  a  few  are  used  by  natives,  who  extract  the  oil  from  the 
meat  and  use  it  as  a  substitute  for  lard;  but  most  of  them  go  to 
waste. 

L  IMPLBUENTS. 


Agricultural  implements  of  modem  make  are  used  to  some  extent  on 
the  plantations  along  the  Bluefields  River,  but  in  the  country  tribu- 
tary to  San  Juan  del  Norte,  the  only  agricultural  implements  employed 
are  machetes,  grub  hoes,  axes,  hatchets,  spades,  shovels,  and  heavy 
iron  rakes.  These  implements  are  imported  from  the  United  States, 
England,  and  Germany.  The  machete  is  the  principal  farm  imple- 
ment, the  natives  using  it  for  cutting  trees  and  underbrush  and  break- 
ing the  soil  for  crops.  Plows,  harrows,  cultivators,  etc. ,  are  unknown. 
O  B — VOL  1 36 
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Three  bundles  of  harrows  were  imported  from  the  United  States  in 
1895,  but  were  for  the  interior  of  the  country.  There  is  but  one  farm 
wagon  and  one  buggyor  carriage  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Juan  del  Norte. 
The  wagou  is  extremely  heavy,  has  but  two  wheels,  was  made  in  the 
United  States,  and  is  drawn  by  oxen.  It  is  used  for  haoling  supplies 
to  the  cabins  on  the  grazing  lands  north  of  town,  and  once  or  twice  a 
week  is  loaded  with  grass  to  be  sold  in  San  Juan  del  Norte.  The  grass 
is  made  up  into  little  bundles  something  like  wheat  sheaves,  and  is 
peddled  about  the  town. 

WAGES. 

In  1895,  the  silver  peso  or  dollar  was  worth  50  cents  United  States 
currency  in  San  Juan  del  Norte.  It  is  now  worth  but  41|  cents.  The 
merchants  buy  most  of  their  provisions  and  goods  in  the  United  States 
and  Europe,  and  have  to  pay  for  them  in  gold  or  its  equivalent.  If 
they  elect  to  pay  for  the  goods  in  the  silver  specie  cnrrent  in  Central 
America,  they  must  take  for  the  silver  whatever  may  be  its  market 
value  in  the  United  States  or  Europe,  just  as  they  must  take  the 
market  value  of  coffee  or  rubber  sent  in  exchange  for  foreign  goods. 

The  goods  are  sold  in  Nicaragua  for  Nicaraguan  money,  or  the  sil- 
ver coins  of  other  Spanish-American  countries  which  pirculate  in 
Nicaragua,  via,  the  coins  of  Peru,  Chile,  Mexico,  Honduras,  Guate- 
mala, Salvador,  and  to  a  small  extent,  the  coins  of  Colombia  and  Costa 
Rica.  As  silver  has  dropped  in  price,  the  prices  in  Nicaraguan  cur- 
rency of  goods,  and  of  provisions  of  all  kinds,  have  increased  accord- 
ingly. 

Wages,  however,  have  remained  at  a  standstill.  The  laborer,  who 
in  1895  received  J1.50  Nicaraguan  currency  per  day  for  his  labor,  gets 
but  11.50  now,  although  the  purchasing  power  of  his  day's  wages  is 
12i  cents  gold  less  than  it  was  two  years  ago. 

The  rates  of  wages  are  as  follows: 
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The  reductions  in  the  foregoing  table  have  been  made  according  to 
the  last  estimate  of  the  Director  of  the  United  States  Mint,  which 
fixes  the  value  of  the  Kicaragnan  peso  or  dollar  at  14  centa  and  3  mills. 
The  local  valne  of  the  peso,  however,  is  but  41J  cents. 

Farm  hands  are  better  paid  relatively  than  any  other  workmen  in 
the  conntry,  their  wages,  $13.29  to  (15.95  United  States  currency  per 
month,  with  board,  comparing  quite  favorably  with  the  wages  of  farm 
laborers  in  the  United  States.  Their  daily  fare,  however,  is  homely 
and  uninviting — plantains,  beans,  and  rice,  and  a  little  meat. 

As  I  have  stated  in  other  reports,  there  is  not  much  room  here  for 
northern  labor.  The  wages  are  too  low.  Teamsters  and  common 
laborers  on  this  coast  are  as  well  paid  as  bakers,  shoemakers,  and 
tailors.  San  Juan  del  Norte,  with  a  population  of  1,156,  has  6  shoe- 
makers, 13  bakers,  and  17  tailors.  Wages  of  66  cents  a  day  to  bakers, 
shoemakers,  and  tailors,  tl.33  to  carpenters,  and  11.55  to  machinists,  . 
are  apt  to  strike  most  of  our  people  as  being  remarkably  small,  espe- 
cially in  a  country  into  which  most  of  the  goods  and  provisions  of  all 
kinds  are  imported,  to  be  sold  at  prices  necessarily  much  higher  than 
in  the  United  States.  Wages  on  this  coast,  too,  are  much  higher  than 
the  wt^es  paid  in  western  Nicaragua.  On  April  19,  1897,  I  received 
a  letter  from  Managua,  Nicaragua,  inquiring  whether  laborers  might 
be  hired  in  San  Juan  del  Norte  to  work  on  coffee  plantations  in  west- 
em  Nicaragua.  The  wages  offered  were  tlS  (J7.974  United  States 
currency)  per  month,  including  three  meals  a  day,  consisting  of  rice, 
beans,  plaintains,  and  meat.  Working  hours  from  6  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m. 
Laborers  were  required  to  enter  into  contract  to  remain  not  less  than 
six  months.  The  planters  agreed  to  pay  the  fares  to  Managua  upon 
condition  that  at  least  one-half  of  such  fare  should  be  deducted  from 
the  vagea.  A  second-class  ticket  from  San  Juan  del  Norte  to  Man- 
agua costs  $13.80  ((6.1134  United  States  currency). 

If  so  disposed,  people  In  Nicaragua  can  dispense  the  year  round  with 
shoes  and  woolen  clothing,  and  there  is  no  necessity  for  heating  stoves; 
bat  notwithstanding  this,  the  wages  are  too  low  for  our  people  to  live 
on.  123.15  a  month  is  paid  to  captains,  and  (13.39  to  mates  of  schoon- 
ers; (37.65  to  (44.30  to  captains,  and  (15.50  to  mates  of  steamboats; 
(19.93  to  (33. 3S  to  marine  engineers;  (22.15  to  steamboat  clerks — the 
wages  of  cabin  boys  in  the  United  States;  (22.15  to  telegraphers,  and 
(13.29  to  (22.15  to  school-teachers.  What  could  our  people  do  on 
such  wages?  How  much  would  be  left  a  teacher  or  telegrapher  at  the 
end  of  the  month  after  paying  for  his  board? 


A  ceuBns  of  the  population  of  San  Juan  del  Norte  was  taken  in 
March,  1897.  The  figures  pubUshedareas  follows:  Males,  555;  females, 
601;  total,  1,156.  Roman  Catholics,  772;  Protestants,  381;  Jews,  3. 
Niosraguans,  874;  Jamaicans,  126;  Americans  (United  States)  29; 
British,  9;  Qermans,  7;  other  nationalities.  111. 
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The  population  of  the  so-called  city  of  America  is  38,  maldiig  a 
total  popalatioD  at  the  mouth  of  the  San  Juan  River  of  1,194. 


TOBACCO  MONOPOLY. 


The  following  decree  was  promulgated  May  10,  1897: 

Goneidering  that  tbe  snppreaaion  of  the  tobacco  monopoly  has  daprived  th« 

treasury  of  coDBiderable  rereDTie  without  affording  to  tbe  public  the  braiefits  antici- 
pated, the  President  of  the  State,  in  exercise  of  the  powers  in  him  vested,  decrees: 
. T, =_,■__.,__._._.,_, fcthet-  


Article  1,  From  and  after  tbe  1st  of  July  next  the  tobacco  TDonopoIy  shall  be 
reestablished  according  t«  the  regulations  prescribed  in  this  decree. 

Art.  2.  From  the  date  of  this  decree  it  la  prohibited  to  either  plant  or  import 
tobacco  without  first  being  antborized  so  to  do  by  the  Government 

Abt.  8.  The  minister  of  finance  shall  designate  yearlv  the  localities  in  which 
tobacco  may  be  planted.  The  conditions  to  which  the  planters  may  be  subjected 
shall  be  fixed  by  regnlations  to  be  issued  for  the  administratiDD  of  this  revenue. 

Art.  4,  The  actual  holders  of  tobacco  must  deposit  it  during  the  month  of  June 
next  at  such  places  as  the  Government  mav  designate.  The  holding  of  tohaooo 
after  tbe  30th  of  June  shall  be  deemed  fraudulent  and  be  punished  according  to 

Art.  6.  Orowers  of  tobacco  shall  take  their  entire  crops  to  the  Government 
warebouBes  or  depots  within  the  time  fixed  by  the  regnlatione. 

Art.  6.  Tobacco  deposited  in  accordance  with  the  two  foregoing  articles  shall 
be  sold  by  its  owners  by  wholesale  at  the  depots,  a  tax  of  80  centavoe  ($0.3744 
tjnited  States  cnrrency)  per  kilogram  (3.2040  poands)  to  be  first  paid  therson 
regardless  of  the  grade  or  quality  of  the  tobacco. 

Art.  T.  The  revenue  shall  be  administered  by  a  director-general  and  such  other 
employees  as  maj  be  deemed  necessary. 

Art.  8.  For  the  sale  by  retail,  depots  shall  be  established  on  the  license  system. 

The  director-geneial  snail  fix  the  number  of  depots,  the  number  of  kilc^rams 
that  may  be  sold  monthly,  and  the  rate  of  license,  which  latter  shall  be  from  (5  to 
|S6  ($2.&4  to  (11.70  United  States  currency) .    Tbe  director-general  in  determining 

aaantities  and  rates  shall  duly  consider  the  importance  of  each  community  ana 
le  number  of  retail  depots  or  licensed  depots  in  each  community. 
Art.  Q.  The  receiTers-generol  shall  collect  the  tobacco  tax  and  Keep  correspond- 
ing accounts. 

Art.  10.  Tobacconponwhichtbe  tax  has  not  been  paid  shall,  if  offered  for  sale, 
be  forfeited  and  the  seller  shall  suffer  all  the  penalties  established  by  low. 

Art.  1 1.  Private  individnale  shall  be  allowed  to  keep  bnt  12  kilograms  (26.4S52 
pounds)  of  tobacco,  either  leaf  or  mannfactnred.    The  keeping  of  any  greater 
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qtuntitj  shall  be  considered  lllidt:  Providal,  however.  That  more  than  13  Mlo- 
giams  may  be  kept  by  permit  from  the  OoTermnent,  bat  011I7  for  export  porpoeea. 

Abt.  12.  The  penalties  provided  for  violations  of  the  liqnor  laws  shall  apply 
also  to  frands  to  defeat  the  tobacco  reTenne. 

Abt.  18.  On  all  tobacco  imported,  of  whatever  qualHv,  there  shall  be  paid  an 
import  dnty  of  11.60  (10.7488  United  States  currency)  per  kilogram  i3.2046ponnds) 
(or  leaf  and  |S  ($1,404  United  States  carrency)  per  kilogram  for  mannfactnred 
tobacco. 

Abt.  14.  Imported  leaf  tobacco  shall  be  deposited  in  regularly  established  ware- 
houses and  be  disposed  of  according  to  the  proTisions  of  this  law. 

Imported  mannfactnred  tobacco,  should  the  quantity  not  exceed  2  kUograms 
(4.4063  pounds) ,  is  hereby  made  exempt  from  being  warehoused. 

AttT.  15.  The  exportation  of  tobacco,  manufactured  or  in  leaf,  ia  free  from  all 
duties  er  imposts,  but  permission  to  export  it  must  first  be  obtained  from  the 
Qovemment.  The  extorter  shall  ezecnte  a  bond  conditioned  at  a  specified  time, 
and  before  snch  ofBcialasmaybe  appointed  for  thepnrpose,  to  present  the  certifi- 
cate of  the  administrator  of  the  cnstom-house  from  whence  the  exportation  may 
be  made. 

AsT.  16.  The  Qovemment  will  isane  the  regnlatious  in  which  shall  be  defined 
the  requisites  to  be  complied  with  for  the  planting.  Hale,  importation,  exportation, 
aud  traffic  of  tobacoo,  and  also  the  attributes  ana  duties  of  the  employees  of  the 
department. 

Art.  17.  All  acts  inconsistent  herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 

CKven  at  Managua  this  10th  day  of  May,  1807. 

J,  S,  Zblata. 

LIOHT-HOCSE. 

A  light-house  has  been  '  rected  at  San  Jaan  del  Norte.  The  strnc- 
tare  is  of  wood,  40  feet  high,  built  on  a  sand  hill  which  rises  30  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  is  located  385  yards  south  of  the  north  or  onter 
end  of  the  breakwater. 

The  light  is  a  fixed  white,  will  be  visible  14  miles  in  clear  weather, 
and  I  am  informed  by  the  governor  of  San  Juan  del  Norte  that  it  is  an 
exact  duplicate  of  the  light  at  Limon,  Costa  Rica. 


Vessel  arrivals  and  departures  during  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1897,  were  as  follows: 

Vessels  engaged  in  foreign  trade. 
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The  British  arrivals  were  as  follows:  From  London,  England,  Royal 
Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  14  arrivals,  13,515  tons.  From  New 
York,  Atlas  Line  of  mail  steamers,  26  arrivals,  36,180  tons.  From 
New  York,  tramp  steamers,  4  arrivals,  3,079  tons. 

The  German  arrivals  were  all  from  Hamburg,  Germany,  the  vessels 
belonging  to  the  Hamburg-American  Line. 

The  Italian  arrivals  were  from  Genoa,  Italy.  Three  of  the  Norwe- 
gian arrivals  (2,238  tons)  were  from  New  York,  and  2  (796  tons)  from 
New  Orleans. 

The  sailing  vessel  arrivals  were  from  New  York.  -,  , 
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Vessels  cleared  for  XTnited  States  and  European  ports  as  follows: 
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UNITED  STATES 

There  were  but  two  arrivals  and  two  departures  during  the  year, 
viz:  Schooner  &erirude  A.  BarfieU,  of  Bangor,  292  tons,  arrived  from 
New  York  July  20  with  a  cargo  of  general  merchandise  valued  at 
$4,500  and  cleared  for  Mobile  August  17,  light.  Schooner  Henry  H. 
Chamberlain,  of  Bath,  206  tons,  arrived  from  New  York  November  23 
with  one  steam  boiler  and  a  general  cargo  valued  at  ti,  800  and  cleared 
for  Paacagoula  December  9,  light 

KECiPITCl^TION. 
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Between  January  1,  1857,  and  December  31,  1870,  74  United  States 
steamships  and  sailing  vessels  arrived  at  the  port,  25  of  which  called 
from  2  to  9  times  each.  The  tonnage  of  steamers  ranged  from  66.31 
to  2,7()7.C3  and  of  sailing  vessels  from  33.59  to  442.39.  In  many 
instances,  the  records  fail  to  show  either  the  nnmber  of  passengers  or 
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the  valne  of  cai^.  The  steamer  America  arrived  from  New  York 
March  25, 1863,  with  603  passengerB,  and  oleared  for  New  York  March 
28  with  550  passengers.  The  two  most  valuable  outward  cai^oeswere 
earned  by  sehooners,  one  being  valued  at  #33,367.33  and  one  at 
*32,027.82.  The  cai^oes  in  question  consisted  of  hides  and  deerskins. 
A  cargo  of  logs  was  shipped  in  1860,  valued  at  $18,174.52. 

The  most  valuable  inward  cai^o  of  which  record  was  made  con- 
siHted  of  general  merchandise  and  was  valued  at  110,000. 


With  the  exception  of  the  cocoannts  mentioned,  and  50  pounds  of 
cacao  invoiced  at  15.50  (United  States  currency),  not  a  single  product 
of  local  growth  has  been  shipped  from  San  Juan  del  Norte  since  Jan- 
uary 1,  1892.  The  exports  from  theportall  come  from  the  interior  of 
the  country  via  the  San  Juan  River. 

The  official  tables  of  San  Juan  del  Norte  imports  and  exports  for 
the  last  fiscal  year  will  not  be  published  for  several  months.  The 
governor,  however,  has  permitted  me  to  copy  all  entries  in  the  official 
records  pertaining  to  the  trade  of  the  port  during  the  year,  which 
copi^  have  been  condensed  and  classified.  The  numbers  and  weights 
of  packages  and  the  descriptions  of  goods  api>eariDg  in  this  report  of 
exports  are  identical  with  those  appearing  in  the  records  kept  in  the 
governor's  office.  * 

The  Treasury  Department  of  the  United  States  estimates  the  value 
of  the  peso  for  the  quarter  ending  September  30,  1897,  at  44.3  centa 
United  States  currency. 

The  reductions  made  in  this  report,  however,  are  not  in  accordance 
with  such  estimate,  and  could  not  be  without  fatsifying  the  figures, 
forthereason  that,  throughout  the  entire  year,  the  San  Juan  del  Norte 
officials,  in  making  entries  of  values,  treated  tl  United  States  currency 
as  being  the  exact  equivalent  of  t2  Nicaraguan  currency. 

In  making  the  reductions  appearing  in  the  following  tabl^  of  imports 
and  expoi-ts  of  the  port  of  San  Juau  del  Norte  for  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1897,  therefore,  the  value  of  the  Nicaraguan  dollar  has  been 
estimated  at  50  instead  of  44.3  cents. 
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The  value  of  the  exports  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1896,  was 
1984,373.70  (United  States  currency)  making  a  decrease  of  1291,376.96 
for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1892. 

Owing  to  the  low  stage  of  water  in  the  San  Juan  River  during  the 
last  year,  the  river  steamboat  company  made  no  effort  to  get  the  coffee 
trade,  the  manager  believing  that  the  freight  money  would  not  exceed 
the  cost  of  handling  the  coffee.  The  value  of  the  coffee  shipped  in 
1895-96  was  $641,206. 41  {United  States  currency)  as  against  $333,558. 17 
in  1896-97,  a  decrease  for  the  latter  year  of  1307,648.24.  In  1895-96, 
Germany  took  ♦325,628.54  (United  States  currency)  worth  of  coffee; 
the  United  States,  $242,623.85;  England,  $49,977.83,  and  France, 
#22,976.19— Germany  taking  50.7  per  cent  and  the  United  States  37.8 
per  cent  of  all  the  coffee  shipped.  In  1896-97,  the  United  States  took 
41.1  per  cent  and  Germany  bat  32.9  per  cent  of  the  coffee. 

Ascomparedwithl895-96,  there  was  a  decrease  of  $19, 714. 23  (United 
States  currency)  in  the  exports  of  rubber,  the  total  exportation  in 
1896-96  being  $144,387.02,  of  which  $134,684.25  was  shipped  to  the 
United  States  and  $9,803.37  to  England. 

All  the  hides  shipped  during  the  two  years  were  taken  by  the  United 
States  and  Germany,  the  shipments  to  the  United  States  in  1895-96 
amounting  to  $23,104.98  (United  States  currency)  and  those  to<}«r- 
many  to  $8,169.60,  as  against  $33,007.08  and  $1,890.70  in  1896-97  to 
the  United  States  and  Germany,  respectively.  The  shipment  of  deer- 
skins was  substantially  the  same  each  year,  amounting  to  $19,742.85 
(United  States  currency)  the  first  and  $19,254.81  the  second  year; 
the  United  States  taking  $19,030.35  in  1895-96  and  $18,946.41  in 
1896-97. 

The  value  of  the  gold  exported  in  1895-96  was  $113,207  (United 
States  currency),  England  taking  $70,641;  France,  $11,262,  and  the 
United  States,  $31,3(H.  It  will  be  observed  that  no  gold  dust  was 
shipped  to  Germany  either  year.  Thirty -six  thousand  three  hnndred 
and  eighty-eight  dollars  and  ten  cents  (United  States  currency)  more 
silver  specie  was  exported  in  1896-97  than  during  the  preceding  year. 
The  total  amount  shipped  in  1895-96  was  816,299.50  (United  States 
enrreney),  of  which  $16,000  went  to  the  United  States,  $806.50  to 
Jamaica,  and  $493  to  Costa  Rica.  In  1896-97,  $23,556.50  (United  States 
currency)  worth  of  silver  specie  was  sent  to  England,  $2,200  to  France, 
and  $26,931.10  to  the  United  States. 

The  total  exportations  to  France  in  1895-96  amounted  to  $34,338.19 
(United  States  currency).  Although  the  value  of  the  coffee  shipped  to 
that  country  in  1896-97  was  $14,740.74  (United  States  currency)  less 
than  that  of  the  coffee  shipped  the  previous  year,  the  $2,200  worth  of 
silver  specie  and  the  $10,118  increase  of  gold  dust  shipped  to  that 
country  in  1896-97  brought  up  the  total  exportations  to  within 
$2,522.74  of  the  exportations  in  1895-96.  AppTOximately,  the  exports 
for  the  two  years  were  shipped  as  follows: 


G«rauiiiy 

United  States  .. 


During  the  year  ended  June  30,  1897,  2,230,130  pounds  of  coffee 
were  shipped,  of  which  the  United  States  took  930,018;  Germany, 
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731,700;  England,  486,133;  France,  69,061 ;  and  Italy,  23,218  pounds. 
One  million  three  hundred  and  ninety-five  thousand  and  thirty- 
seven  pounds  of  coffee  were  shipped  to  the  United  States  in 
1895-96.  The  total  weight  of  all  the  exports  in  1896-97  was  2,969,146 
pounds. 


As  already  stated,  the  port  officials  rate  the  Nicaragaan  dollar  at 
50  cents,  United  States  money.  The  values  of  both  exports  and 
importiS  are  assessed  in  gold  or  United  States  currency,  and  then 
doubled.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  unnecessary  to  express  values  in 
the  currencies  of  both  countries,  and  in  the  table  of  imports  only 
United  States  currency  is  given.  Two  tables  are  given  of  imports, 
the  first  showing  the  goods  consigned  to  San  Juan  del  Xorte  merchants; 
and  the  second,  goods  arriving  at  the  port  of  San  Juan  del  Norte,  but 
consigned  to  merchants  in  the  interior  of  the  country. 

Most  of  the  imports  come  from  England,  Germany,  France,  and  the 
United  States.  The  following  table  gives  the  imports  from  each  of 
the  four  countries  mentioned  during  tlie  year  ended  June  30,  1897: 
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The  value  of  the  imports  consigned  to  San  Jnan  del  Norte  mer- 
chants during  the  year  (1897)  waBll75,543,99  (United  States  eorreney), 
as  against  $139,749.90  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1896,  an  inoreaBe 
of  $35,794.09,  the  increase  of  imports  from  the  United  States  amount- 
ing to  $16,603.69. 

Comparative  imports  into  San  Juan  del  Norte,  by  cotmtriea,  in  1395-98  and  1896-97. 
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Comparative  imporU  into  San  Jvan  del  Norte,  by  countries,  etc-^CcatUanoA. 

BECAPlTULATION-CtmUiiaed. 
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Goods  imported  into  San  Juan  del  Norte  duriag  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1897,  and  consigned  to  merchants  in  the  interior  of  Nicara- 
gua were  valued  as  follows: 
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1  ITulted  States  cnrrenor. 

The  value  of  all  the  imports  arriving  at  the  port  was  tSlljeQCSl 
(United  States  currency),  the  imports  from  the  United  States  amount- 
ing to  *164,596.99,  or  over  62  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

The  importation  from  Italy  of  40,000  pounds  of  corn,  at  a  cost  of 
♦631.78  (United  States  currency),  or  1.58  cents  per  pound,  was  some- 
thing unusual.  Sixty-nine  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-four 
pounds  of  com  were  imported  from  the  United  States,  at  a  cost  of 
1.34  cents  a  pound. 

The  total  value  of  flour  arriving  at  the  port  during  the  year,  includ- 
ing 200  quarter  barrels,  2,868  half  barrels,  and  50  barrels  destined  fbr 
interior  towns,  wa8$16.964.50  (United  States  currency),  all  from  the 
United  States. 
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Seventeen  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-seven  cases  of  kerosene 
were  eonsigned  to  the  interior,  making  the  total  value  of  kerosene 
imported  $23,770.03  (United  States  currency). 

The  importations  of  fence  wire — all  from  the  United  States* — 
amounted  to  6,080  rolls,  invoiced  at  111,188.02  {United  States  cur- 
rency). Other  princiiml  imports  consigned  to  the  interior  were  valued 
(in  United  States  currency),  as  follows: 
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>  Indndea  1,800  gackii  rlca,  |3.UaaO.       *  Not  inclndliig  flour.       >  Not  Inclndlng  fence  wire. 
TJiriTKD  STATES  IIIFOBTS  INTO  SAN  JUAN  DEL  NOBTB, 

According  to  the  books  In  the  governor's  ofBce,  108  of  the  articles 
imported  for  local  sale  came  exclusively  from  the  United  States,  viz: 

ATnviunition,  arms,  etc. — Cartridiges,  dynamite,  fireworks,  gunpow- 
der, revolvers. 

Boots,  shoes,  efc.^High  top  boots,  rubber  shoos,  shoe  blacking. 

I>nigs,  druggists'  sundries,  etc. — Ammonia,  chewing  gum,  cotton 
lint,  Florida  water,  nipples,  pain  killer,  rubber  tubing,  sulphate  of 
copper,  sulphur,  sui^cal  instruments,  sweet  oil,  vaseline,  whiting, 
wine  of  iron,  wine  of  meat. 

Dry  goods,  notioTis,  etc. — Buttons,  feathers,  matting,  patterns,  rub- 
ber eloth,  thread. 

Groceries,  breadsiuffs,  provisions,  eir. — Apples,  bacon,  baking 
powder,  beans,  cocoa,  codfish,  corn  meal,  cornstarch,  flour,  molasses, 
nuts,  olive  oil,  onions,  peaches,  peanuts,  raisins,  salt,  salt  fish,  salt 
meats,  sauerkraut,  split  peas,  sirup,  tomatoes,  vinegar,  washing  soda. 

Hardware,  iron,  machinery,  etc. — Balances,  boiler  tubes,  cages, 
coffee  mills,  fence  wire,  grindst^ines,  machetes,  machinery,  nails, 
picture  wire,  pumps,  tinware,  tin  plate,  tools,  waste. 

Lamp  ware,  etc. — Chimneys,  lanterns,  wicking. 

Paints,  oils,  pitch,  etc. — Glue,  linseed  oil,  machine  oil,  pitch,  Prus- 
sian blue,  putty,  tar,  turpentine,  varnish. 

"'  "  '  — Lead  pencils,  playing  cards,  sheet  music. 

— Asphaltum,  bicycles,  brar,  brooms,  cabs,  carbon- 
ized bone,  clothespins,  coal,  earthenware,  fish  cord,  hay,  leather  belts, 
sewing  machines,  shingles,  trunks,  twine,  wrapping  paper. 

The  United  States  took  the  lead  in  the  case  of  forty  other  articles, 
viz:  Alcohol,  beer,  blankets,  books,  canned  fruits,  chairs,  condensed 
milk,  cotton  goods,  crackers,  cutlery,  furniture,  harness,  ink,  lamps,' 
lamp  ware,  lard,  macaroni,  matches,  medicines,  miscellaneous  drugs, 
miscellaneous  hardware,  miscellaneous  provisions,  munitions  of  war, 
ntitinegs,  perfumery,  pins,  potatoes,  preserves,  roofing  iron,  rubber 

*  In  a  snpplementary  report,  dated  October  14,  1897  (portionB  of  which  ara 

Kinted  fartber  on),  Conanl  O'HKra  ape&ka  of  the  growing  demand  for  fMice  wlt:«. 
erchants  In  western  Nicftragaa.  he  sayH.  complain  that  the  tssaacAy  of  the  river 
boats  is  insufficient  to  enable  them  to  prcmptly  Ml  ordere  for  Dnitea  States  wir& 
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coats,  rubber  goods,  acarfs,  shoes,  soda,  stoves,  tablecloths  tea, 
tobacco,  venniflelli,  whisky. 

Fifty-six  articles  were  not  imported  from  the  United  States,  viz: 

Drugs,  etc. — Almonds,  bay  rum,  citrate  magnesia,  epsom  salts,  fruit 
salt,  glycerine. 

Dry  goods,  notions,  jew^ry,  etc. — Artificial  flowers,  eombs,  cassi- 
meres,  corsete,  cotton  lace,  cotton  shirts,  fans,  hooks  and  eyes,  hair- 
pins, jewelry,  linen  goods,  quilts,  ribbons,  silk  shawls,  silk  shirts,  silk 
and  wool  shirts,  silks,  silk  sundries,  stockings,  towels,  umbrellas, 
woolen  shirts. 

Oroceries,  etc. — Chocolate,  herring,  olives,  pepper,  petits  pois, 
pickles,  pilot  biscuit,  prepared  chocolate,  sausage,  sweet  crackers. 

Wijies,  liquors,  etc. — Anisado,  bitters,  champagne,  cognac,  cherry 
cordial,  gin,  ginger  ale,  kola,  liqneurs,  malaga,  muscatel,  oporto,  rum, 
vermouth.  ' 

Miscellaneous. — Accordions,  china  ware,  mirrors,  rubber  mats. 

Including  the  imports  consigned  to  the  interior,  the  exports  for  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1897,  exceeded  the  imports  $381,400.40  {United 
States  currency). 

The  excess  of  exports  to  each  of  the  four  principal  countries  was: 
England,  *116,136.46;  France,  $8,864.45;  Germany,  $58,330.68;  United 
States,  $208,787.32  (United  States  currency). 

The  exports  to  the  United  States  alone  amounted  to  $61,688  (United 
States  currency)  more  than  all  the  imports. 

SAN  JUAN  RIYBR. 

Between  January  27  and  May  28,  there  was  but  one  river  boat 
arrival  at  Sau  Juan  del  Norte.  Navigation  was  reopened  May  28. 
During  such  period,  freights  and  passengers  were  transported  by  sea 
to  and  from  the  month  of  the  Colorado  River.  Just  below  where  the 
Colorado  leaves  the  San  Juan,  a  sand  bar  3  inches  above  water  extended 
from  one  side  of  the  river  to  within  3  feet  of  the  other  side. 

In  April  and  May,  the  mouth  of  the  river  near  the  breakwater  was 
entirely  closed,  a  sand  bar  a  few  inches  above  water  extending  com- 
pletely across  what  had  been  the  river  mouth.  All  schooners  and 
tugs  entered  and  left  the  harbor  by  the  Harbor  Head  entrance.  When 
the  rainy  season  commenced,  the  old  entrance  was  cut  open,  but  the 
schooners  and  tugs  are  still  using  the  Harbor  Head  entrance. 

The  sale  of  the  river  boats  to  the  Atlas  Steamship  Company  and  the 
contract  made  by  the  company  with  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  are 
reported  in  my  dispatch  of  June  24,  1897.* 

RESOURCES  OF  EASTERN  NICARAGUA. 

Seflor  Don  Santi^o  Callejos,  late  a  member  of  President  Zelaya's 
cabinet,  was  commissioned  in  1895  by  the  President  to  visit  the 
Atlantic  coast  aud  make  report  as  to  the  resources  of  eastern 
Nicaragua. 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  his  report: 

t  had  time  to  make  a  visit  to  the  city  of  America,  where  the  buildioga  of  the 
canal  company  are  situated.  Mr.  Wood,  who  has  char^  of  the  property  of  the 
companjr,  had  th6  goodness  to  show  me  the  warehouses  of  the  company,  where 
there  is  iiothing  of  ntllity  except  some  safes  and  a  large  quantity  of  beds. 

The  work  is  also  in  a  state  of  comparative  abondonmeDt.    There  are  three  good 


*Printed  in  CMisalar  Reports  No.  206  [November,  1S97). 
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locomotiTes,  some  towboate.  v 

pipes.     The  dredges  are  almost  completely  r  .  .  .  _ 

stracted,  which  is  sbont  1  mile  in  length,  has  not  jet  soSered,  and  it  is  possible 
to  travene  it  with  the  small  steamboat  Miriii. 

*  *  *  The  80th  we  left  BlneBelde  for  Rama,  where  we  arrived  the  same  daj, 
after  a  very  pleasant  jonrney  np  the  Blue&elds  River,  one  of  the  widest  and  deep- 
est of  onr  streams.  Between  ita  mouth  in  BlaefieldB  Lagoon  and  its  conflnence 
witii  the  Rama  River  its  banks  ore  low  and  swampy,  bat  immediately  above  that 
point  both  banks  be^n  to  be  higher  and  more  fertile,  are  dotted  with  plantations 
of  buianas.  and  invite  aKricnltnriBtB  ia  take  advantage  of  their  richness. 

Rama  City,  which  has  hardly  had  more  than  a  few  days'  eiistence,  is  a  prosper- 
ous place,  thanks  to  the  development  of  its  agricultnra  resources,  especially  the 
cnltivation  and  exportation  of  oananas. 

Unfortonately,  tnie  bnsiness  is  not  uniform  thronghont  the  year,  owing  to  the 
well-known  fact  that  fmita  abound  in  the  United  States  during  the  snmmer,  and 
that  the  consumption  there  of  imported  fruite  is  then  very  limited. 

Domestic  fruits,  however,  being  scarce  in  the  markets  of  the  North  from  Feb- 
mary  to  July,  the  banaua  basiness  is  then  dbndncted  on  a  large  scale,  and  the 
fmit  brings  a  fair  price.  It  is  not,  therefore,  the  tax  on  bananas  that  makes  the 
bnsiness  unprofitable  at  certain  seasons  oE  the  year,  for  even  il  there  were  no  export 
tax  on  bananas  the  demand  for  snch  fruit  would  not  increase  during  the  dull 
season  mentioned. 

Notwithstanding  this,  however,  I  considered  that  it  woald  be  jnst  to  annul  the 
law  respecting  exportations,  so  as  to  reheve  to  some  extent  the  sitnation  during 
t^e  months  called  "l>ad." 

The  export  duty  has  accordingly  been  reduced  to  2  cents  ({O.Oi  United  States 
currency)  a  bunch.  The  amendment  is  very  acceptable  to  both  the  planters  and 
en)orters. 

<  •  *  Owing  to  the  great  rainfall  and  to  the  natural  softness  of  the  soil,  the 
streets  in  Rama  frequently  become  impassable,  and  I  think  they  should  be  mac- 
adamized. For  this  purpose  there  is  an  abundance  of  suitable  material  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  town,  which  might  be  made  available  by  bringing  into 
requisition  a  part  of  the  Degauville  Railroad  track  and  the  stone  crusher  now 
lying  idle  in  one  of  the  national  shops.  I  urge  the  necessit}^  of  commencing  this 
work  as  soon  as  possible  and  of  at  once  forwarding  all  machinery  required  for  the 
portable  railroad  to  be  constructed  for  the  occasion. 

The  ITth  we  returned  to  Bluefields.  On  the  18th  we  embarked  for  the  port  ol 
Rio  Grande,  where  we  arrived  the  morning  of  the  ISth.  The  receipts  of  this 
office  for  the  term  just  ended  were  Jl.Bll  ($580.77  United  States  currency)  and 
the  expenditures  $1,045  ($462.94  United  States  currency).  From  Decemiier  1, 
1894,  to  Augoflt  13  of  the  present  year  the  receipts  were  $11,789,  IG  ($5,337,03  United 
Stat«s  currency) .     •    •    • 

The  small  population  of  the  port  is  in  a  depressed  stat«  financially,  which  ie 
largely  due  to  the  small  quantity  of  rubber  which  is  now  found  in  these  forests. 
The  small  commerce  of  the  place  is  monopolized  by  the  house  of  Frank  B.  Smith. 

As  it  was  our  intention  to  visit  the  works  of  Mi.  E,  C.  Emery,  we  continued  the 
trip  and  went  up  the  river  the  same  day.  To  describe  the  beauties  of  this  river  is 
a  task  for  a  pen  greater  than  mine.  I  will  only  say  that  for  some  25  miles  up  the 
scenery  is  magnificent  and  that  above  that  point  nature  has  been  prodigal  wioi  its 
gifts,  rich  and  InznriouH  vegetation  growing  in  profusion  on  every  hand  and  the 
lauds  on  both  sides  of  the  stream  being  of  such  character  that  every  man  who 
looks  upon  mother  earth  as  the  fountain  of  riches  may  there  find  a  soil  promising 
prodigiouA  results.  One  handred  miles  from  the  port  is  found  the  noted  town  of 
La  Crnz,  and  it  is  there  that  Mr.  Emery  has  his  principal  encampment 

As  Mr.  Spellman  accompanied  ua  on  our  journey,  we  embraced  the  opportunity 
to  visit  the  mahogany  works.  Althongh  it  was  Sunday,  he  ordered  the  locomotive 
engine  out,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  go  over  the  15  miles  of  railroad  which  they  use  to 
get  out  their  timber. 

This  railroad  is  4  feet  3  inches  in  width,  has  a  rail  of  24  pounds  to  the  yard,  and 
ite  ties  are  of  native  wood  or  pitch  pme.  The  cost  of  this  railroad,  including  tj»e 
material  used.  was.  I  understand,  $2,600  gold  per  mile.  The  ties  cost  35  cents 
silver  i'i~i\  cents  United  States  currency)  each.  Emery  exports  about  3,CI00 
mahogany  lo^  per  month,  the  logs  being  .tj  yards,  more  or  lees,  in  length  and 
from  13  to  30  incnes  in  diameter  After  liaving  seen  with  my  own  eyas  more  than 
16.000  logs  cut,  I  can  assure  you  that  the  present  contract  is  equitable  and  Just  to 
both  parties. 

TheSOth  we  contin_.      .        ...._ 

cnas.    At  a  ahort  distance  from  t 
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and  sugar  cane,  which  are  cultivated  with  good  results.  I  talked  with  a  Mr. 
Bojas,  one  of  these  planters,  who  has  4.000  cocao  trees  which  produced  this  rear 
240"iiiedioB"  {13,000 pbnnds)  of  good  cacao  as  the  first  crop.  The  price  at  which 
it  is  sold  there  is  50  cents  (10.3315  United  States  currency)  per  pound. 

Following  the  course  of  the  river,  I  entered  the  setUemente  of  San  Pedro  del 
Norte,  Eepi,  and  Palsagnas,  bat  it  was  not  possible  for  me  to  o^o  farther,  owing  to 
the  difflcalty  of  going  up  the  river  in  small  boats  and  the  little  tiine  at  mjr 


The  21st  we  again  left  the  bar  for  the  river  Wawa,  where,  in  addition  to  the 
<iffice  of  the  Qovemment,  we  visited  the  sawmill  of  Hoadley.  Ingalls  &  Co.  It 
seems  that  "Wawa  "  means,  in  the  Mosquito  langoage,  "  good  for  nothing,"  bnt 
aiMsordiug  to  my  way  of  thinking  it  is  a  river  not  inferior  in  any  way  to  Sie  Rio 
Grande.  After  going  a  short  distance  there  is  a,  splendid  view  of  the  beautifnl 
Karata  Lagoon,  and  to  the  left  is  the  picturesque  settlement  of  the  same  name. 

The  topography  of  the  place  is  very  beantifal,  the  land  is  very  fertile,  and  the 
temperature  very  agreeable,  as  the  thermometer  never  goes  higher  than  85°  F. 

On  the  banks  of  the  river  are  found  immense  pine  forests,  which  extend  for 
many  miles. 

Sugar  cane,  cacao,  com,  potatoes,  and  products  of  the  tropical  zone  are  grown, 
and  tney  all  yield  abundantly.  There  is  also  fonnd  a  species  of  wild  cocao,  and  I 
was  assured  that  this  ctowb  and  bears  as  well  as  any  in  the  best  lands  of  the 
Department  of  Rivas.  Mr.  Blakealey,  a  merchont  of  this  place,  told  me  storie*  so 
snrprising  that  they  would  have  seemed  untruthfnl  had  I  not  known  that  he  was 
a  person  of  reliability.  He  also  assored  me  that  he  had  found  as  many  as  42  pods 
of  very  good  cacao  on  a  wild  tree,  and  that  he  had  seen  on  the  plantation  of  an 
Indian  who  lived  close  to  the  town  a  sugar  cane  80  feet  in  height  and  5  inches  in 
diameter.  Undoubtedly,  we  possess  valuable  londs,  which  only  wait  for  ti>e  hand 
of  man  to  make  them  produce  in  abundance. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  sugar  refinery,  combined  with  a  mm  distillery,  wonld 

g've  results  infinitely  better  than  any  other  business  on  the  coast.  W»wo  pijie 
M  good  as  the  best  pitch  pine  of  tiie  United  States,  and  until  now  it  has  only 
been  exported  by  the  firm  of  Hoadley.  Ingalls  &  Co.,  and  the  Government  has 
not  received  o  cent  in  the  way  of  remaneration.  I  at  once  called  for  the  accounts 
of  Uie  company,  and  Mr.  Wood  showed  me  a  concession  obtained  from  the  Moe- 
qnito  Qovemment  for  a  term  of  seven  years,  and  according  to  which  a  sinaU  sum 
was  to  be  pEtid  for  each  foot  of  timber.  Notwithstanding  frach  requirement,  they 
havenotpaidasingledollar  on  account  of  wood  exported  from  the  13th  of  Febm- 
ary  of  the  year  before  the  Qovernment  of  Nicaragua  took  possession  of  the  coast. 
For  further  conference,  I  invit«d  Mr.  Wood  to  accompany  me  to  Blnefields  in 
order  to  effect  a  liquidation  of  acconnts  and  to  make  a  new  contract  with  the 
Qovemment  of  Nicaragua  on  the  basis  of  $1.50  gold  for  erery  1,000  snperficial 
feet  of  lumber  exported. 

On  the  24th  the  Yulu  anchored  oatside  the  hay  of  Cabo  Oracias  4  Dios,  and  the 
same  morning  we  disembarked. 

Col.  Juan  flerradoor  received  na,  and  he  was  accompanied  by  the  principal  resi- 
dents of  the  town.  He  had  recenUy  been  appointal  mspector  in  that  district  to 
aacceed  Gen.  Francisco  Guerrero.  AlthouKli  he  had  not  had  time  to  make  him- 
self acquainted  with  the  situation  and  peculiarities  of  that  region,  I  can  state  that 
he  promisee  to  do  much  in  favor  of  the  progress  of  the  district,  and  that  he  under- 
stands how  to  maintain  the  good  name  of  the  administration.  The  Government, 
political  and  economical,  of  General  Guerrero  has  left  nothing,  in  my  judgment, 
to  wish  for,  as  it  has  gained  positive  resolts;  baa  attended  to  the  best  improve- 
ment, materially  and  intellectually,  of  the  district;  has  paid  oil  the  expenses  of  the 
public  service,  and  bos  been  able  to  accumulate  the  respectable  sum  of  $15,000 
(S6,S45  United  States  currency),  of  which  $10,000  ($4,430  United  Statee  currency) 
haa  been  sent  to  Bluefields.  Notwithstanding  the  efforts  made  by  General  Guei^ 
"">  improve  the  moral  condition  of  the  natives  of  the  cape,  they  are  aldll 


in  a  manner  that  is  scandalous,  and  is  made  to  work  without  rest  and  without  ei 

means  of  snbsiatence.  The  lamentable  condition  of  these  people  is  due  in  a  great 
meaanre  to  the  fact  that  the  debt  of  the  Indian  to  his  landlin^  is  never  diminished, 
bnt  invariably  increases  or  remains  stationary,  and  as  a  gloomy  Inheritance  ia 
transnutted  from  father  to  son.  It  is  my  opinion  that  something  should  be  done 
in  favor  of  the  Indian  by  putting  in  force  the  executive  decree  of  December  1. 
1885.  which  provides  for  a  procurador.  Snch  official  is  the  Indians'  guardian. 
administrator,  and  natural  protector,  and  at  this  time  the  appointment  of  one 
wonld  not  be  a  great  draft  on  the  public  treasury,  as  this  employment  might 
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be  connected  with  the  office  of  fort  suraeon,  which  is  now  in  charge  of  that  intel- 
ligent Tonng  man,  Etafael  Granara.  The  inhabitants  of  the  dletrict  of  the  cape, 
ae  weJlBB  those  of  other  districta  subject  to  or  governed  Inr  special  lawH,  are  not 
contented  with  the  present  Bjetem,  and  they  voald  like  to  enjoy  to  the  fnllest 
extent  the  rights  ana  privilegefl  which  the  general  laws  of  the  Republic  extend  to 
Nicaragnans. 

To  this  and  other  efCecta,  I  was  presented  with  the  memorial  which  is  annexed 
hereto  and  marked  No.  3,  in  which  is  asked; 

1.  The  organization  of  a  new  inanicipality  by  means  of  an  election. 

2.  That  aO  inhabitants  of  the  district  shall  have  the  right  to  vole. 

8.  That  the  right  to  appeal  in  civil  suits  shall  be  granted  in  caaes  involving  a 
sum  exceeding  $300  ($88.60  United  States  currency). 

i.  That  they  ahall  be  permitted  to  purchase  at  a  given  price  and  without  any 
restriction  na^onal  land  suitable  for  agricnltnre. 

5.  That  mining  industries  shall  be  sufQclently  protected. 

0.  That  the  Government  shall  pnrchaBeaniron  water  tank  of  snfficlent  capacity 
and  cause  such  water  to  t>e  ilistriouted  without  charge  to  the  poor  people  who  are 
now  obliged  to  get  water  from  the  swamps  in  the  dry  season,  thus  exposing  them- 

The  35th  we  left  to  view  the  beautiful  river  Wanki  Segovia.  This  river,  ae  well 
as  all  others  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  has  a  vast  amount  of  land  well  adapted  to  the 
cultivation  of  cereals  and  of  sugar  cane.  At  this  time  there  are  various  planta- 
tions of  cacao  and  coffee  which  give  good  results.  This  river,  however,  and  a  so 
the  Wawa,  Bio  Qrande,  Prinzipolco,  and  Escondido,  have  the  drawback  of  shal- 
low bars  which  can  only  be  crossed  by  boats  of  light  draft.  The  bar  of  the  river 
Segovia  has  8  feet  of  water;  that  of  the  Wawa,  10  to  11;  Prinzipolco,  4  to  5;  Hio 
Grande,  T  to  B;  and  the  Bscondido,  from  12  to  14.  It  would  be  a  great  advantage 
to  open  np  these  bars,  and  what  an  immense  territory  would  thereby  be  openSl 
to  tne  commerce  of  the  world.  The  advantages  which  would  flow  from  the 
opening  of  the  bar  at  Bluefields  so  as  to  enable  steamers  of  speed  to  enter,  would 
be  inc^calable.  Were  it  possible  for  fast  steamers  of  great  draft  to  reach  Roma. 
the  planters  of  bananas  might  export  their  fruit  to  Philadelphia  and  New  York 
and  perhaps  supply  the  markets  of  Europe,  thus  relieving  them  of  the  monopoly 
of  the  marltetH  or  New  Orleans  and  Mobile. 

The  purchase  by  the  Government  of  a  dredge  capable  of  doing  this  work  is 
desirable,  and  the  enterprise  is  not  beyond  the  resources  at  its  command.  A 
dredge  capable  of  navigating  the  sea  from  one  river  to  another,  which  at  times 
might  be  necessary,  would  hardly  cost  more  than  $80,000  (135,440  United  States 
currency),  and  the  running  expenses  of  the  same  would  not  exceed  S5,(>D0  (t3,SIS 
United  States  currency)  per  month.  It  is,  then,  the  duty  of  the  Government  to 
take  this  ^tepimmediately.andlbegtosnggeetthat  it  would  be  one  of  the  greatest 
blessings  which  could  happen  to  the  coast. 

The  difficulty  of  finding  regular  transportatioii  on  the  coast  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  defects  encountered  tnere.  To  oDviate  this  It  is  of  the  greatest  neces.-iUy 
to  purchase  a  small  steamer  to  be  employed  in  makingtripa  along  the  coast  accord- 
ing to  an  oiBeial  schedule. 

The  pnrchase  of  such  vessel  would  materially  benefit  commerce,  would  lead 
largely  to  the  suppression  of  smuggling,  and  would  add  to  the  revennea  of  the 
treasury,  as  Government  employees  and  troopsmight  thereby  be  transported  from 
point  to  point  on  the  coast. 

The  vessel,  too,  is  especially  desirable  for  the  speedy  transportation  of  troopa  in 
cases  of  emergency. 

Another  void  is  felt  on  the  coast,  and  In  the  interest  of  commerce  with  foreign 
countries,  the  missing  elements  should  be  supplied.  It  is  notorious  that  in  all 
civilized  countries  it  is  the  custom  to  place  lights  at  certain  points  on  the  coast  in 
order  to  notify  navigators  of  shoals,  shallows,  etc.  In  theWeet  Indies,  these  lights 
are  found  even  on  the  most  insignificant  islands. 

On  our  Atlantic  coast,  not  one  is  to  be  found.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  have 
one  at  Cabo  Gracias  a  Dioe  and  one  at  Blue&elds  Bluff.  Improvements  of  this 
character  would  not  only  be  of  insignificant  cost,  bnt  would  addtoonr  repntation 
in  other  parts  as  a  progressive  and  civilized  country.    •    •    » 

Three  important  matters  were  left  with  me  to  reaolve,  namely:  To  arrange  the 
collection  of  the  duties  of  Imports  and  exports  and  open  a  budget  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Zelaya  and  District  of  Siqaia.  It  was  necessary  to  establlsb  fixed  rulea 
in  order  to  make  the  duty  on  eiiKirts  just  and  at  the  same  time  secure  a  small  re- 
muneration in  favor  of  the  Government  for  the  natural  products  taken  from  its 
soil,  forests,  and  territorial  waters. 
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In  regard  to  the  importation  of  foreign  mercbandiee,  the  matter  was  Bomewhat 
more  difScolt.  I  have  always  thought  that  one  of  the  beat  meana  to  amalgamate 
Bsd  attract  the  people  of  Mosquito  and  canae  them  to  be  good  Kicaragnan  citi- 
zens would  be  to  introduce  and  enforce  in  that  territory  the  general  laws  of  the 
conntrj,  or  at  least  to  harmonize  thedecreee  there  promulgated  with  snch  general 
laws.  In  this  matter  it  seems  proper,  the  same  being  a  just  baaia,  to  introduce 
and  establish  the  system  of  collecting  duties  according  to  weight. 

The  merchants  there  understood  my  position,  but  they  desired  to  perpetuate  the 
ancient  and  imperfect  system  of  collecting  duties  ad  valorem.  The  reasons  which 
they  assigned  in  the  memorial  presented  by  them  I  could  easily  refute,  and  at  the 
same  time,  demonstrate  the  mnltiple  advantages  which  our  custom  offers  as  much 
for  commerce  as  for  the  Government.  Decree  No.  14,  regulating  importatione. 
eatablishefl  the  "by  weight"  system  for  the  collection  of  duties  at  the  rate  of  40 
per  cent  actual  tariff,  instead  of  the  10  per  cent-ad  valorem  previously  in  foroe. 

Another  grave  defect  of  the  old  law  was  that  it  called  for  the  payment  of  duties 
more  than  once,  the  merchants  in  Bluefields  having  to  pay  at  the  time  of  importa- 
tion, and  the  same  goods,  if  afterwards  sold  to  Runa,  Rio  Qrande,  or  Prinzipolco 
merchants,  were  subjected  to  the  payment  of  further  duties  upon  reaching  such 
districts,  thus  making  it  almost  impossible  for  Bluefie  Ids  merchants  to  sell  to  dealerH 
in  snch  secttona.  I  can  not  conceive  how  it  whs  possible  to  accept  a  system  so 
intricate  and  perplexing.  This  abuse  is  now  abolished,  and  there  will  be  but  single 
duty  for  the  Department  of  Zelaya  and  District  of  Siquia,  which  will  all  be  paid  at 
the  treasury  at  Blue&elds  and  before  forwarding  the  merchandise  to  its  ultimate 
destination. 

The  general  estimate  will  be  in  operation  from  and  after  the  present  month  and 
the  amount  of  $ltJ6,70S.90  ($83,266  United  States  currency)  will  annually  be  distrib- 
uted as  follows: 

United  States 
earraticy. 

Departmeat  of  government $39,202.00— 112, 976. 85 

Departmentof  police 65,696.16=  39,103.89 

De^mrtment  of  war  and  navy 26,076.35=  11,108.86 

Departmentof  finance 31,381.50=  13,857.70 

Departmentof  public  works .,-    17,520.00=    7,761.86 

Departmentof  public  instruction _ 9.800.00=    4,841.40 

Department  of  justice _ - 7, 040. 00=    8, 118. 73 

Aa  will  be  seen  by  the  small  amount  expended  for  public  instruction,  the  school 
system  is  now  in  an  Incipient  state.  As  a  general  rule,  the  Moravians  are  the  only 
ones  engaged  in  teaching.  The  nation  pays  some  of  these  schools,  but  it  does  not 
even  have  the  benefit  that  in  them  shall  be  taught  the  languages  of  the  Republic, 
toKether  with  its  history  and  conatitutlon.  Not  only  this,  but  what  love  can  there 
be  in  the  heart  of  the  pupil  for  Nicaragua  when  he  is  taught  by  profeeeors  inoet  of 
wbtnn  are  British  subjects  and  do  not  speak  a  single  word  of  Snanish? 

It  ia  time  that  the  Government  should  think  of  fouuding  a  college  at  Bluefields, 
a  school  in  which  American  professors,  being  fumillar  with  English  and  Spanish, 
ma?  apeak  the  beautiful  language  of  Castile,  instruct  the  pupils  in  the  history  and 
geography  of  the  mother  country,  and  also  give  instruction  respecting  the  Gov- 
ernment, constitutiqpal  laws,  and  usee  aud  customs  of  Nicaragua. 

On  the  Atlantic  coast,  there  are  several  small  islands  covered  with  cocoannt 
trees.  The  nuts  are  exported  without  remnneratioa  of  any  kind  to  the  Ghiverp- 
ment.  With  the  object  of  correcting  this,  I  authorized  the  intendant  to  sell  at 
auction,  to  the  highest  bidder,  the  privilege  of  gathering  such  nuts  for  the  term 
of  one  year.    •    •    * 

The  new  laws  for  the  custom-bonae,  especially  those  which  regnlate  the  duties 
on  liquors,  will  undoubtedly  stimulate  smuggling,  the  extensive  width  of  the  bay 
at  Bluefielde  and  the  number  of  its  outlets  to  the  sea  affording  apparent  opportn- 
nitiee  for  contraband  commerce. 

In  order  to  guard  against  this.  I  thought  it  advisable  to  pnichaae  a  small  steam- 
boat to  patrol  the  lagoon  day  and  night  m  every  direction,  and  I  managed  to  secnire 
a  auiUble  one  for  «3,500  ($1,107.50  United  States  currency). 

Since  the  publieation  of  Minister  Callejas's  report,  a  college  haa  been 
estublisbed  at  Blueflelds. 

Thomas  O'Hara,  Ctmaid. 
San  Juan  del  Norte,  Augiiat  16,  1897. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  BEPORT. 
UNITED  ETTATEB  TRADE  WITH  NICABAGUA. 

It  appears  that  but  23  percent  of  the  imports  in  1896  into  the  Pacific 
ports  of  Corinto  and  San  Juan  del  Sur  were  from  the  United  States. 

During  the  year  ended  June  30,  1897,  the  United  States'  share  of 
all  the  imports  into  the  Atlantic  ports  was  as  follows:  BlueSelds, 
83.6percent;  CaboGracias&Dios,  85  per  cent  (estimated);  SanJaau 
del  Norte  (consigned  to  local  merchants),  48.8  per  cent;  consigned  to 
interior  merchants,  58  per  cent ;  both  local  and  interior,  52. 8  per  cent. 

From  the  lists  of  imports,  it  is  apparent  at  a  glance  that  ttiere  is 
very  little  foundation  for  the  popular  idea  that  the  United  States  can 
sell  an  abundance  of  kerosene,  breadstafTs,  and  provisions  abroad, 
but  that  she  can  not  successfully  compete  with  certain  other  nations 
in  the  sale  of  manufactured  goods  generally. 

-  Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  boots  and  shoes  imxmrted  for  the  inte- 
rior, came  from  the  United  States,  and  our  share  of  other  imports 
was  as  follows:  Arms  and  ammunition,  86  per  cent;  baby  cabs,  100 
per  cent;  agricultural  implements,  87  per  cent;  cordage,  rope,  etc., 
90  per  cent;  cutlery,  74  per  cent;  drugs,  59  per  cent;  fence  wire,  100 
percent;  glassware,  61  per  cent;  harness,  56  percent;  instruments, 
68  per  cent;  jewelry,  100  per  cent;  lamp  ware,  97  per  cent;  leather, 
B9  per  cent;  paints  and  oils,  73  per  cent;  sewing  machines,  100  per 
cent;  street-railway  supplies,  100  per  cent;  tools,  etc.,  73  per  cent; 
velocipedes,  100  per  cent,  and  58  per  cent  of  all  the  imports. 

This  is  not  a  bad  showing.  In  giving  statistics  in  detail,  I  have  not 
been  blind  to  the  fact  that  the  total  value  of  such  imports  per  annum 
is  insignificant  as  compared  with  the  imports  into  most  other  countries. 
A  commission  of  2^  per  cent  on  all  the  imports  entered  at  this  port 
during  the  year  would  amount  to  less  than  $8,000,  a  sum  barely  suffi- 
cient to  pay  the  annual  clerk  hire  in  a  single  commission  house  of 
very  modest  pretensions. 

Still,  I  think  it  will  be  of  value  for  United  States  merchants  and 
manufacturers,  especially  as  the  same  conditions  apply  here  ae  in 
South  America  and  the  West  Indies. 

TRANSPOBTATION. 

The  Hamburg-American  Line  gives  rates  to  San  Jnan  del  Norte 
from  Hambui^,  Geestemilnde,  Antwerp,  Grimsley,  or  Havre  of  $6,80 
to  19.26  {United  States  currency)  per  ton  of  40  cubic  feet  or  1,000  kil- 
ograms (2,204.6  pounds),  at  the  company's  option. 

The  Atlas  Steamship  Company  has  established  the  following  rates 
in  United  States  currency: 

New  Tork  to  San  Juan  del  Korte: 

CooIIq  bftfra,  per  ton  of  3,340  poimds $1.50 

Keroaene,  per  case  of  two  5-galloa  tms 85 

Flonr,  per  liftlf  barrel- 40 

Fence  wire,  per  100pouiidB._ 85 

Meaanrement  gooda,  per  cnbicfoot 15 

London  to  San  Joan  del  Norte: 

Cement, per  ton  of  3,340  pounds,..: 5.47 

United  Kingaom  to  San  Jnan  del  Norte: 

Iron  goods,  per  ton  of  e,S40  ponnds 7.80 

Heaanrement  goods,  per  40cnbic  feet 9,78 

Hambnrg  to  Sao  Jnal)  del  Norte: 

Biu,  per  ton  of  2,340 poimda 7,80 
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Special  rates  are  given  on  flour,  keroeene,  and  wire  to  be  shipped 
to  the  interior,  viz,  kerosene,  30  oentd  instead  of  35,  the  regular  rate; 
flour,  30  cents  instead  of  40,  and  wire,  30  cents  instead  of  35. 

Bates  on  exports  are  as  follows: 

ToNewTork.per  lOOponnds 10.80 

To  London  and  Continent,  per  3,340  ponnds 9.78 

finbber.  hides,  and  Bkins: 

To  New  York,  per  100  poundii _ 60 

To  London  and  Continent,  per  3,340  potmds 14.60 

Freight  rates  to  both  coasts  of  Qentral  America  are  upon  the  whole 
cheaper  from  New  York  than  from  Europe.  Yet  such  statistics  as  are 
available  seem  to  show  tliat  of  the  total  imports  for  the  interior,  via 
Corinto  and  San  Juan  del  Sur,  only  about  23  per  cent  came  from  the 
United  States.  In  view  of  the  equality  in  freight  rates,  this  would 
aeem  to  be  attributable  mainly  to  the  lack  of  proper  effort  upon  the 
part  of  our  merchants  and  manufacturers  to  work  up  trade  in  western 
Nicaragua — to  work  it  up  as  they  do  at  home. 

If  American  boots  and  shoes,  cntlery,  harness,  lamp  ware,  tools,  and 
scores  of  other  articles  of  American  manufacture  can  be  imported 
into  western  Nicaragua  via  San  Juan  del  Norte,  and  successfully  com- 
pete with  goods  of  European  manufacture,  the  same  kinds  of  goods 
may  be  imported  into  western  Nicaragua  by  way  of  Panama  and  meet 
with  as  ready  sale  as  goods  imported  via  the  San  Juan  River.  Much 
as  can  be  said  in  favor  of  the  San  Juan  del  Norte  route,  its  most  ardent 
advocates  will  not  claim  that  mere  shipment  over  the  route  improves 
the  quality  or  value  of  goods  so  shipped. 

The  value  of  United  States  manufactures  passing  np  the  San  Juan 
River  is  small;  85  per  cent  of  such  goods,  however,  were  sold  at  a 
profit,  notwithstanding  the  keen  competition  of  European  manufac- 
tures. There  appears  to  be  no  good  reason  why  the  sales  of  the  same 
kinds  of  American  goods,  if  properly  poshed,  may  not  attain  largely 
increased  proportionB,  not  only  In  western  Micar^na,  but  in  many 
other  parte  of  Central  and  South  America,  Mexico,  and  the  West 
Indies. 

In  round  numbers,  Colon  is  i,700  miles  from  Liverpool,  5,100  miles 
from  Hambui^,  and  2,000  miles  from  New  York.  There  is  direct 
and  regular  steamship  communication  between  New  York  and  Colon. 

Oar  consul-general  at  Panama  reports  that  the  freight  transported 
by  the  Panama  Reread  during  the  year  1893  amounted  to  200,082 
tons.    Two  hundred  thousand  tons  a  year  is  but  3,850  tons  a  week. 

During  the  year  ended  June  30,  1894,  the  railroads  in  the  United 
States  carried  638,186,563  tons  of  freight.  The  number  of  tons  car- 
ried 1  mile  during  the  same  period  was  80,335,104,702.  The  average 
number  of  tons  per  train  was  179.80.  The  Panama  Railroad  is  47 
miles  in  length.  Twenty-one  train  loads  of  180  tons  each  would  carry 
all  the  freight  passing  over  the  line  in  a  week.  These  figures  appear 
small  when  we  consider  the  vast  extent  of  the  territory  which  in  part 
receives  its  supplies  and  ships  its  products  via  the  -Isthmus  of  Panama, 
and  it  is  evident  at  a  glance  that,  however  large  a  share  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  Pacific  ports  of  Colombia  and  Central  America  travels 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  the  major  part  of  the  commerce  of  the 
western  coast  of  South  America  passes  around  Cape  Horu.  The 
exports  of  Chile  alone  amounted  in  1895  to  more  than  1,600,000  tons, 
or  eight  times  the  total  tonnage  carried  by  the  Panama  Railroad 
daring  the  year  ending  June  30,  1894. 
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Reference  to  the  carrying  c»pa«ity  of  the  vessels  regnlarly  plying 
between  New  York  and  Colon  will  show  that,  were  it  possible  to  give 
NewYork  absolute  control  of  all  the  freights  passing  over  the  Panama 
Railroad,  it  would  not  require  many  additional  vessels  to  carry  every 
pound  of  the  freight  to  and  from  New  York. 

The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company  classifies  freights  for  Pan- 
ama and  for  Pacific  ports  in  Central  America  and  Mexico  aa  follows: 

Valuable. — Laces,  silks,  ribbons,  velvets,  opium,  qniuine,  furs,  silk 
and  cotton  and  silk  and  woolen  mixed  goods,  silk  elastics,  silk  and 
kid  gloves,  scientific  instruments,  indigo,  porcelain,  oil  paintings, 
plated  ware,  ivory,  and  other  valuable  goods. 

Fine. — Apothecary  wares,  arms,  apparel,  books,  cashmere,  cigars, 
cottons  (printed),  cotton  stuffs,  cottons  {bleached  and  dyed),  crape, 
cutlery,  cinnamon,  dnigs,  engravings,  esaeneea,  encaustic  tiles,  glass 
(fine),gIoves  (not  kid  or8ilk),haberda8hery,  hosiery,  linens  (bleached), 
mercery,  merinos,  millineiy,  muslins,  medicines,  perfumery,  playing 
cards,  private  effects,  small  wares,  stationery,  surgical  instruments, 
tobacco,  tissues,  umbrellas  (silk),  woolens  (fine),  worsteds. 

Coarse. — Bagging,  bedding,  boots  and  shoes,  baizes,  blankets  (cot- 
ton), beads,  bicycles,  brushes,  brush  ware,  candle  wick,  coverlets,  can- 
vas, carpets,  chinaware,  chandeliers,  cloves,  cummin  seed,  cotton 
i unbleached  or  gi'ay),  druggets,  floor  cloth,  fustians,  flannel,  hats 
straw),  hats  (silk  and  felt),  india-rubber  ware,  jute  cloth,  lamp  wick, 
linens  (unbleached),  leather  (dressed),  machinery  (small),  musical 
instruments,  osnaburgs,  oilcloth,  quilts,  rugs,  safes,  slop  clothing, 
sewing  machines,  saddlerj',  sacks,  sacking,  sponges,  thread,  umbrel- 
las (cotton),  woolens  (coarse),  yarns. 

Common. — Biscuits,  blocks,  borax,  brimstone,  butter,  candles,  cap- 
sules, eastings,  carriages,  cart  bushes,  cheese,  confectionery,  copying 
presses^  cordage,  felt  (sheathing),  fire  bars,  furniture  (common,  chairs 
excepted),  groceries  (not  tea),  Epsom  and  Glauber  salts,  gun  metal, 
hams,  hardware,  hammocks,  harness  (common),  hops,  ink  (in  bottles), 
ironmongery,  lampblack,  lamps  (common),  lead,  lead  piping,  leather 
(unuressed),  malt,  mate,  matting,  mattresses,  machetes,  millboards, 
oilmen's  stores,  paints,  paper  hangings,  perambulators,  printing  [laper, 
provisions  (not  tea),  pulleys,  rope,  seeds,  saltpeter,  shot,  scj'thes, 
sickles,  stearine,  show  cases,  tin,  tin  plates,  tricycles,  twine,  wax, 
window  glass  (common),  wines  and  spirits  in  cases  and  small,  strong 
casks. 

Rough. — Agricultural  implements,  alum,  aerated  waters,  barrows, 
basins  (iron),  baskets,  basketware,  bedsteads  (comuioti),  Itellows, 
bottles  (empty),  brooms,  broomstails,  biickets,  blacking,  chairs  (com- 
mon), charcoal,  clogs,  corks,  door  frames,  emery  cloth,  fire  clay,  fire 
bricks,  galvanized  cans,  glassware  (common),  hoes,  hollow  ware,  ken- 
nels, mops,  pails,  packing  paper,  pickaxes,  pumice  stone,  sadirons, 
sash  weights,  shovels,  sieves,  slates  (school),  soap  (common),  spades, 
Boda,  stoneware,  tanks  (empty),  tinware,  trunks  (empty),  tobacco 
pipes  (clay),  wire  netting,  wrapping  paper,  zinc. 

Special. — Quicksilver,  barley,  beer,  boilers,  bran,  bricks,  cement, 
chalk,  coke,  dholl,  earthen  pipes,  earthenware,  engines,  flagstones, 
hay  (compressed),  curbstones,  launches  (steam  or  other),  lime,  loco- 
motives, millstones,  manures,  machinery  (large),  oats,  o.tbows,  plas- 
ter of  paris,  pollard,  potatoes,  puncheons,  puncheon  packs,  retorts, 
rice,  salt,  straw  papers,  thrashing  machines,  timber,  truss  hoops, 
wagon  frames,  wheels,  and  axles,  whiting,  wood  hoops. 

Iron. — Anchors,  bare,  bolts,  nute,  chains,  galvanized  girders,  hoops, 
nails,  pigs,  pipes,  rails,  rods,  sheete,  tubes. 
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The  rates  are  per  ton  measurement  of  40  cubic  feet  or  per  ton  gross 
weight  of  3,240  pounds,  at  option  ol  company,  with  5  per  cent  primage 
in  addition. 

The  minimnm  charge  for  freight  from  London  is  £1  Is.  (td.ll  United 
States  currency)  to  Panama,  and  £1  lis.  6d.  ($7.85  United  States  cur- 
rency) to  Central  American  ports. 

The  various  rates,  according  to  the  foregoing  classification,  from 
tx)ndon  to  Colon,  Panama,  and  Central  American  porta  do  not  indi- 
cate, when  compared  with  rates  from  New  York  to  the  same  pointe, 
that  United  States  shippers  are  placed  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  mat- 
ter of  freight  rates  to  Central  American  porta  via  the  Panama  route. 

Nor  would  there  seem  t«  be  any  good  reason  why  freights  from  New 
York  to  western  South  America,  via  Cape  Horn,  should  not  be  carried 
at  as  reasonable  rates  as  freights  from  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Germany  to  western  South  America  by  the  same  route. 

The  distance  from  New  York  to  Pemambiico  ia  3,696  miles.  The 
distance  from  Plymouth,  England,  to  Pemambuco  ia  3,867  miles. 
From  Pemambuco  to  Cape  Horn  or  the  Straita  of  Magellan,  all  vessels 
take  the  same  route. 

In  his  report  on  transportation,  dated  February  4,  1897,  Consul 
Dobbs,  of  Valparaiso,  Chile,  says: 

There  la  constant  and  direct  steamship  commnnication  along  the  Chilean  coast 
aad  'with  the  west  coast  generally  as  far  as  Panama  and  Central  America. 

The  steamers  to  Panama  connect  with  lines  to  New  York  and  Europe,  and  to 
Uexico  and  San  Francisco,  via  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  there  is  frequent  and  regu- 
lar ateamsbip  communication  with  the  east  coaat.  the  United  States,  and  Enrope. 

Besides  this,  there  is  a  conelderabte  trade  carried  on  in  eailing  vesselB  with  uie 
United  States. 

The  length  of  voyage  by  steam  to  and  from  the  United  States,  via  Panama,  is 
reckoned  at  one  mo&u,  and  by  sail  around  Cape  Horn  two  and  one-half  to  three 
months. 

Until  two  or  three  years  ago,  tbe  development  of  badness  between  the  United 
Btatea  and  Chile  was  greatly  retarded  by  lack  of  direct  and  cheap  transportation 
faculties.  The  only  steamer  ront«  was  via  Panama,  with  freight  rate  of  about 
120  shillings  ($26.20  United  States  cnrrency)  per  ton  of  40  cable  Teet.  and  the  bolb 
of  the  carrying  was  done  by  saiilng  vesaelH,  coetlng  85  to  40  ahillingH  ($tt.010  to 
$9,733  United  States  oarreacy)  per  too;  conseqnently  it  was  a  common  practice 
to  ship  by  stAamer  from  New  York  to  Hamburg  for  tranHBhipment;  thence  to 
Valparaiso  at  throagh  rates  of  60  to  TO  shillings  ($14.60  to  $1T.0S  United  S(«t«e 
cnrtency). 

This,  however,  has  been  entirely  changed  Inr  the  advent  of  the  Merchants'  Line 
and  tbe  West  I'oast  Line  of  steamers  in  ISOS-M,  plying  direct  between  New  York 
and  the  west  coast  of  Sonth  America,  via  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  carrying 
common  goods,  such  sa  kerosene,  rosin,  nails,  agricnltarol  implements,  etc.,  at 
rsteeof  ITs.  Od.  to  258.  <t4.36  to  $6.06  United  States  curreacy),  which  is  jastabont 
one-half  of  those  formerly  in  Togne  hy  sailing  veeaels. 

The  rates  on  dry  goods,  hardware,  and  finer  classes  of  merchandise  are  some- 
^rhat  higher,  bat  still  compare  favorably  with  those  raling  from  Eorope. 

If  the  four  steel  steamships  ao  placed  on  the  route  by  W.  R.  Grace 
(fc  Co.  and  giving  a  monthly  freight  service  between  New  York  and 
ports  ou  the  west  coast  of  Sonth  America  have  been  withdrawn,  as  I 
have  seen  reported,  there  is  abundant  reason  to  believe  that  the  ven- 
ture failed,  not  becanse  of  the  company's  inability  to  compete  with 
European  freight  rates,  but  because  our  merchants  and  manufacturers 
neglected  to  work  up  American  trade  in  western  Nicaragua  of  sufifi- 
cient  extent  to  give  the  vessels  decent  employment. 

San  Juan  del  Norte  is  practically  the  same  dii^tance  as  Colon  from 
Hamburg,  Liverpool,  and  New  York,  respectively. 

The  United  States  has  railway  connection  with  Mexico  and  regular 
steamship  connection  on  tbe  Atlantic  side  with  Mexico,  the  West 
Indies,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  British  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Costa- 
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Rica,  Colombia,  Venezuela,  the  Guianas,  Brazil,  Uruguay,  and  the 
Argentine  Republic.  River  steamers  ply  between  Uruguay  and  Para- 
guay and  carry  all  or  nearly  all  freights  to  and  from  the  latter  country 
to  the  Atlantic. 

For  the  purposeB  of  this  report,  snch  vessel  communication  as  we 
may  have  with  Salvador,  Ecuador,  and  Peru  will  not  be  considered. 

The  distance  from  New  Orleans  to  Colon  ia  1,380  mUes  and  to  Yera 
Cruz  but  788  miles. 

In  1891,  established  steamship  lines  dispatched  their  vessels  from 
KewYork  to  South  and  Central  America,  Mexico,  and  the  West  Indies 
as  follows: 

1.  Curasao,  Puerto  Cabello,  and  La  Guaira,  every  ten  days;  Mara- 
caibo,  monthly. 

2.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Pemambuco,  and  Santos,  monthly. 

3.  Para  and  Manaos,  return  via  Barbados,  monthly;  Para,  Maran- 
ham,  Cera,  or  Pemambuco,  thence  to  Loudon,  and  return  via  same 
ports  to  New  York. 

4.  Various  ports  in  Brazil,  sailings  irregular. 

5.  Demerara,  monthly. 

6.  Pemambuco,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  Bahia,  every  t«a  days;  Mon- 
tevideo, Buenos  Ayres,  and  Rosario,  sailings  according  to  require- 
ments of  trade. 

7.  Various  port«  in  South  America  and  West  Indies,  according  to 
requirements  of  trade. 

8.  Montevideo,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  Rosario,  return  via  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  semimonthly. 

9.  Colon,  weekly. 

10.  Colon,  every  ten  days. 

11.  Jamaica,  Nicaragua,  Honduras,  and  British  Honduras,  fortr 
nightly. 

12.  Jamaica,  Colombia,  and  Nicaragua,  sailings  irregular. 

13.  Nicaragua  and  Colombia,  fortnightly. 

14.  Baracoa  and  Gibara,  every  seven  to  fourteen  days. 

16.  Havana,  Mantanzaa,  and  Central  American  ports,  sailings  irregu- 
lar; Nassau,  Santiago,  and  Cienfuegos,  fortnightly. 

16.  Haiti,  Curajao,  Puerto  Cabello,  La  Guaira,  Trinidad,  Dem- 
erara, Paramaribo,  and  other  West  Indian  and  South  American  ports, 
and  from  thence  to  Amsterdam,  every  three  weeks. 

17.  Havana,  Mexico,  Colombia,  and  Venezuela,  every  ten  days. 

18.  Haiti  and  Colombia,  fortnightly;  south  Haiti  and  Costa  Rica, 
fortnightly;  Kingston,  Jacmel,  and  Aux  Cayes,  fortnightly. 

19.  Santo  Domingo,  fortnightly. 

20.  Haiti,  monthly. 

21.  Bermuda,  fortnightly. 

22.  Bahamas,  monthly. 

23.  Matanzas  and  north  Cuba,  monthly;  Santiago.de  Cuba  and 
Cienfuegos,  monthly. 

24.  Porto  Rico,  fortnightly. 

25.  Granada,  Trinidad,  and  Demerara,  weekly. 

26.  St.  Thomas,  St.  Croix,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  and 
Barbados,  sailings  irregular. 

27.  West  Indian  ports,  sailings  according  to  requirements  of  trade. 

28.  Cuban  ports,  every  ten  days. 

Certain  changes  have  been  made  since  1894,'  but  the  number  of 
vessels  employ^  and  their  itineraries  remain  practically  the  same  as 
in  1894.     The  Atlas  Steamship  Company  now  sends  its  vessels  twice 
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a  montli  to  San  Juan  del  Norte  and  Cabo  Gracias  &  Dios.  The  lines 
so  connecting  New  York  with  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America, 
and  the  West  Indies  bad  in  all  131  steamships  and  a  total  gross  ton- 
nage of  253,119,  an  average  per  vessel  of  1,939  gross  tons.  The 
reported  value  of  such  vessels  was  H9, 518, 110. 

Assuming  the  number  and  the  gross  tonnage  of  steam  vessels 
regularly  trading  between  New  York  and  the  countries  and  colonies 
mentioned  to  be  the  samo  now  au  in  1894,  and  taking  a  fair  average 
of  the  number  and  gross  tonnage  of  steam  vessels  regularly  employed 
in  trade  between  Boston,  Philadelphia,  BaHiraore,  Pensacola,  Tampa, 
Mobile,  and  New  Orleans  with  West  Indian,  Colombian,  Central 
American,  and  Mexican  ports  (Savannah  and  Galveston  trade  being 
excluded  for  want  of  reliable  data),  the  following  table  will  serve  to 
show  the  extent  of  steamship  traffic  between  our  Atlantic  ports  and 
the  various  Atlantic  ports  of  American  countries  lying  south  of  us: 
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The  United  States  has  34.6  per  cent  of  vessels,  27.6  per  cent  of  gross 
tonnage,  and  38  per  cent  of  value. 

Americans  own  a  controlling  interest  in  14  of  the  97  British  vessels, 
the  gross  tonnage  of  the  14  being  22,883  and  the  value  (1,230,000. 

Eighty-one  of  the  remaining  151  foreign  vessels  are  chartered  by 
Americans,  viz,  28  British,  3  Danish,  1  German,  and  49  Norwegian 
vessels.  The  gross  tonnage  of  the  81  chartered  steamships  is  84,895 
and  the  valne  «4,201,000. 

Counting  the  vessels  owned  and  chartered  by  Americans,  the  United 
States  has  149  vessels,  or  68  per  cent  of  the  total  number  employed, 
and  a  gross  tonnage  of  202,138,  or  59  per  cent  of  the  total  tonnage. 

Forty-one  of  the  American  vessels  (82,572  gross  tons)  were  built  in 
the  United  States  and  13  (11,788  gross  tons)  are  foreign  built,  admit- 
ted to  American  registry.  Eighteen  of  the  Norwegian  and  Danish 
vessels  chartered  were  built  in  Great  Britain. 

As  already  stated,  no  account  is  taken  of  the  steamship  traffic 
between  San-  Francisco  and  the  west  coast  of  Mexico,  Central  and 
South  America,  although  that  trade  has  assumed  respectable  propor- 
tions. 

It  is  not  a  violent  presumption',  however,  that  for  very  many  years 
to  come  the  great  bulk  of  American  manufactures  sold  in  Central  and 
South  America  will  be  shipped  from  ports  on  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Gnlf  of  Mexico. 

Excluding  Salvador,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Chile,  and  ma"-.- 
ing  fair  allowance  for  other  territory  which  may  be  considered  as 
tributary  to  Pacific  ports,  the  territory  lying  south  of  the  United 
States  embraces  between  5,000,  OlX)  and  6,000,000  square  miles,  and  con- 
tains a  population,  at  the  very  lowest  estimate,  of  38,000,000  people. 
o  B — TOL  1 38 
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The  time  will  never  come,  iierhaps,  when  the  United  States  can 
undersell  Europe  in  all  m^mifactures  in  any  foreign  market.  With 
proper  effort,  however,  all  thiii(;s  considered,  there  is  abundant  reaaon 
to  teliev©  that,  within  five  years,  the  United  States  might  sell  75  per 
■  cent  of  all  the  manufactures  imported  into  the  vast  southern  territory 
tributaiy  to  the  Atlantic. 

As  stated  in  mor»  than  one  of  my  reports,  the  sale  of  merchandise 
in  Spanish  America  is  small  au  comtwred  with  the  sale  of  goods  in  the 
United  States.  During  the  calendar  year  185)5,  the  value  of  principal 
commodities  received  at  the  city  of  Cincinnati  alone  amounted  to 
♦302,170,030.  The  value  of  phncipal  commodities  shipped  from  Cin- 
cinnati during  the  same  year  was  $278,761,034. 

Compare  these  figures  with  like  figures  of  Central  America,  where 
there  is  but  little  manufacturing,  and  where  nearly  all  the  merchan- 
dise consumed,  including  breadstuffs  and  kerosene,  is  imported,  and 
the  conclusion  is  irresistible  that  as  to  sale  and  consumption  of  mer- 
chandise per  capita  of  population,  no  other  country  in  the  world 
begins  to  approach  the  United  States. 

The  trade  of  40,000,000  civilized  people,  however,  no  matter  how 
unfavorably  the  consumption  per  capita  may  compare  with  that  of 
the  United  States,  must  necessarily  be  of  immense  proportions.  We 
have  captured  part  of  this  trade.  We  should  not  rest  until  we  have 
captured  75  per  cent  of  it.  The  roads  leading  to  this  great  market 
are  open  and  free  to  us  as  they  are  to  tlie  manufacturers  of  Europe. 

As  Mr,  Search,  of  the  National  Association  of  Mannfacturera,  aptly 
says,  "there  is  no  patent  on  the  methods  by  which  this  trade  is  being 
developed  by  England,  France,  and  Germany;  there  is  no  monopoly 
of  the  trade  which  should  bar  out  the  United  States." 

Further  commenting  upon  our  trade  relations  with  our  southern 
neighbors,  Mr.  Search  says; 

I  am  not  willing  to  accept  the  theory  that  there  ie  no  eentiment  in  bosineea,  and 
that  consequently,  all  other  conditioiiH  being  eqnal,  onr  interests  are  jnst  as  well 
served  when  British  Teesels  carry  onr  goods  ana  British  banks  handle  our  money 
as  they  woold  b^  if  all  these  operations  were  conducted  under  American  manago- 
ment  and  ownerahip. 

In  one  sense,  Mr.  Search  is  right.  It  requires  but  slight  summons 
to  muster  a  very  respectable  array  of  reasons  in  support  of  the  prop- 
osition that  American  interests,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  would  be 
promoted  were  75  per  cent  of  our  expoi-ts  to  be  carried  in  duly  regis- 
tered American  vessels. 

But,  however  many  blessings  might  fall  lo  us  under  such  an  era,  it 
requires  something  more  than  American  ships  to  increase  our  trade 
with  Siianish  America. 

Our  merchants  must  push  the  sale  of  their  goods.  J^t  them  bring 
into  full  play  the  same  methods  and  the  same  energies  in  Brazil  or 
Argentina  that  the  Chicago  merchant  employs  to  capture  territory  in 
Missouri  from  his  St.  Louis  rival,  and  let  them  do  it  in  good  earnest — 
not  only-go  at  it  as  if  he  meant  it,  but  stay  at  it — and  it  would  not 
take  many  years  to  capture  75  per  cent  of  the  import  trade. 

Increase  the  sale  of  our  goods  in  Latin  America,  and  an  increase  of 
its  exports  to  the  United  States  is  bound  to  follow.  Work  up  this 
trade,  and  American  ships  may  be  found  to  do  the  carrying  part. 
If  they  can  not  l>e  found,  we  must  do  without  them  and  be  served 
by  foreign  ships.  Shipbuilding  has  certainly  kept  pace  with  the 
demands  of  commerce,  and  it  is  likely  to  so  continue.  Much  as  we 
might  deplore  the  absence  of  American  shipping,  it  is  highlyimprob- 
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able  that  any  soi'ious  difficulty  would  be  eacountered  in  finding  for- 
eign ships  to  carry  our  ocean  freights. 

Our  trade  in  18!lti  with  Bermuda,  Central  America,  Mexico,  West 
Indies,  and  South  America  amounted  to  tl(;8,43ii,184  (imix>rt«)  and 
(191,278,206  (exports),  a  total  of  *259,717,3!I0. 

Figures  are  not  at  hand  showing  the  value  of  Mexican  freights 
shipped  by  railroad. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  neither  American  nor  foreign  steamship 
owners  would  maintain  as  large  a  fleet  to  carry  t250,(HX),000  worth  of 
merchandiue  and  products  as  to  carry  three  or  four  times  that  amount. 

Besides  the  219  steamships  now  regularly  running  on  the  Atlantic 
Bide  between  the  United  States  and  Latin  America,  sailing  vessels 
having  an  abrogate  tonnage  of  no  inconsiderable  size  are  in  constant 
service. 

EFFECT  OF  CANAL  ON  TEABE. 

Our  merchants  and  manufacturers  are  anxiously  awaiting  the  con- 
struction of  a  canal  connecting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  an<l  many  of 
them  evidently  believe  that  its  construction  wouhl  enable  them  to 
establish  trades  of  considerable  magnitude  with  Central  and  South 
American  countries  touching  the  I'acific. 

The  shortening  of  the  distance  would  naturally  reduce  freight  rates 
and  increase  the  ^'olume  of  commodities  carried. 

However  much  the  opening  of  the  canal  might  extend  United  States 
trade  in  certain  Eastern  countries,  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  it  would 
of  itself  operate  to  give  our  merchants  and  manufacturers  control  of 
the  western  markets  of  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America.  The 
canal  would  shorten  the  route  from  our  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports, 
but  it  would  also  shorten  the  route  from  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and 
France,  our  principal  rivals.  We  would  be  a  few  days  nearer  than 
our  rivals  to  those  markets,  but  in  the  case  of  a  single  pair  of  shoes 
or  any  other  single  article  of  the  same  class  of  freight,  the  difference 
in  cost  ot  transportation  would  be  so  small  as  to  not  cut  the  slightest 
figure  in  the  sale  of  such  article  when  offered  at  retail  in  Ecuador, 
Chile,  or  Peru. 

Imports  and  exports  in  1804  of  the  countries  and  possessions  ^ng 
south  of  us  were  as  follows : 
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As  already  stated,  the  otal  export  an<l  import  trade  of  the  United 
States  in  1896  with  the  territory  just  mentioned  amounted  to  ♦^59,- 
717,390,  equal  to  but  211  per  cent  of  the  total  trade  of  such  countries 
and  possessions  in  189i,  and  leaving  77  per  cent  for  other  countries. 

The  total  value  of  imports  and  exports  of  the  United  States  from 
and  to  all  countries  in  18i)f>  was  «l,tiH7,427,493,  or  t5U2,307,378  more 
than  the  entire  trade  of  Mexico,  Central  America,  South  America,  and 
the  West  Indies  in  1894. 

For  present  purposes,  it  might  not  Im  profitable  to  show  the  value 
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of  Central  and  South  American  trade  passing  over  each  of  the  varionB 
trade  routes  nor  to  give  the  values  of  sneh  trade  enjoyed  by  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Germany.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  whether  the 
Nicaragua  or  tlie  Panama  Canal  l>e  built,  the  distance  from  either 
San  Juan  del  Norte  or  Colon  to  British,  French,  and  German  portfl 
will  remain  iinehanged. 

Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany  ship  their  goods  to-day  to  Colon 
and  San  Juan  del  Norte,  the  Atlantic  ports,  respectively,  of  the  pro- 
jecte<l  Panama  and  Nicaragua  canals,  although  New  York  is  approxi- 
mately but  2,(KH)  miles  distant  from  either  ijoi-t,  and  New  Orleans  less 
than  1,400  from  Colon. 

According  to  t'onsul-Gencral  Vifquain,  imports  into  Colon  during 
the  year  ended  June  30, 1896,  were  as  follows,  values  being  expressed 
in  Colombian  currency: 

United  States -- $320,171.08 

Great  Britain _ _ 138,664.00 

aermany 70,796.03 

Franca___ _ 64,000.30 

Other  conntries - - 88,364.38 

Total 577.705.64 

The  imports  from  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  amounted  to  141,684.35. 
In  my  dispatch  of  April  18,  1895,*  I  reported  the  advertised  sailing 
of  a  schooner  from  Halifax  to  Colon  with  a  cargo  consisting  of  flonr, 
codfish,  herring,  mackerel,  salmoo,  lobsters,  split  peas,  potatoes,  granu- 
lated sugar,  brooms,  lumber,  and  "1,500  cases  oil  {Arrow  Brand),  ISO' 
fire  test." 

I>iiring  the  year  ended  June  30,  1896,  imports  into  Panama  were  as 
follows: 

Great  Britain $480,693.21 

United  States ---      436,778.68 

France _ : 141,806.18 

Germaiiy ...' - 85,584.13 

Other  coontrlea 386,188.78 

Total 1,410, 486.91 

Thirty-eight  per  cent  of  the  Colon  imports  and  30  per  cent  of  the 
Panama  imports  come  from  the  United  States.  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Germany  combined  liad  49  per  cent  of  the  imports  of  each  port. 
With  a  canal  connecting  the  two  oceans,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  per  cent  of  United  States  imports  into  Panama  would  be  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  the  per  cent  of  United  States  imports  into 
Colon. 

It  is  nnquestionably  true,  too,  that  the  shortening  of  the  distance 
by  water  between  United  States  ports  on  the  Atlantic  and  South 
American  ports  on  the  Pacific  will  cheapen  freight  rates,  and  thus 
materially  increase  the  volume  of  freights,  especially  in  coarse  goods 
and  product*. 

On  the  other  hand,  considering  that  there  is  not  a  single  port  on 
either  coast  of  South  Ainei'ica  that  is  not  to-day  nearer  New  York  than 
the  mouth  of  the  English  Channel,  notwithstanding  which  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Germany  control  the  greater  part  of  the  trade  of 
South  America;  and  not  overlooking  the  further  fact  that  the  mer- 
chants of  these  countries  are  just  as  anxious  as  the  merchants  of  the 

•Consular  Repoita,  No.  177  (Jane,  1895). 
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United  States  for  the  construction  of  an  iHlhmiait  canal,  I  repent 
that  however  much  tlie  biiildiiifr  of  a  canal  might  enlarge  our  trade  iu 
certain  EaHtern  coimtriea,  and  however  much  the  clieapt^iiing  of  TAtes 
might  tend  to  increase  our  ti-ade  with  the  western  coast  of  South 
and  Central  America,  the  trade  of  England,  France,  and  Germany 
with  Central  and  South  American  countries  will  correspondingly 
increase  unless  we  push  the  sale  of  our  goods  in  these  countries  as  we 
do  at  home. 

AMERICAN  VESSELS. 

The  United  States  consul  at  Hamburg,  Mr.  Robertson,  has  stated 
that  "it  is  estimated  that  the  United  Staww  pays  *3(>0,(HX),000  anim- 
ally  to  the  owners  of  foreign  vessels  for  transporting  American  prod- 
nets  alone." 

The  estimate  appears  to  be  a  liberal  one.  The  total  value  of 
domestic  products  and  manufactures  of  all  kinds  exjiort'eil  from  the 
United  States  during  the  year  1806  was  *986,844,1!»3,  carried  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  cars  and  other  land  Tebiclee , 158,707,610 

In  American  veBsela ,  _ 78, 842,  SOB 

In  foreign  Teseels 864, 784,078 

If  it  cost  1300,000,000  to  transport  the  products  carried  in  foreign 
vessels,  the  cost  of  transportation  per  II  worth  of  products  exceeded 
35  cents. 

This  is  remarkable,  considering  that  Europe  alone  took  1777,837,602 
of  our  exports,  while  North  America  took  tl20,886,573. 

The  value  of  breadstuffs,  provisions,  and  unmanufatitured  cotton 
alone  amounted  to  1550,826,647,  while  unmanufactured  copper,  iron 
ore,  iron  (scrap,  pig,  band,  hoop,  scroll,  and  bar),  car  wheels,  castings, 
steel  (ingots,  bars,  and  rods),  nails,  spikes,  iron  and  steel  plates  and 
sheets,  railway  bars,  wire,  lead,  leather,  lime,  nrarble  and  atone,  roof- 
ing slate,  resin,  tar,  turpentine,  pitch,  nickel,  oil  cake,  oil-cake  meal, 
oils,  paraffin,  seeds,  soap,  spermaceti,  unmanufactured  tobacco,  vege- 
tables, timbers,  lumber,  shingles,  shooks,  staves,  heading,  manufac- 
tures of  wood,  exclusive  of  furniture,  zinc,  and  raw  wool,  aggregated 
♦220.386,100. 

An  examination  of  this  list  is  not  apt  to  lend  support'  to  the  estimate 
of  35  cents  freight  charge  for  every  dollar's  worth  of  freight. 

The  estimate  of  36  cents,  too,  makes  no  allowance  for  goods  and 
products  carried  in  vessels  owned  by  Americans  but  not  cjirrying  the 
American  flag. 

The  earnings  of  Atlantic  steamships  as  published  in  the  report  of 
oar  Commissioner  of  Navigation  would  seem  to  indicalc  that  the  cost 
of  transporting  products  must  be  considerably  under  the  estimate 
mentioned. 

According  to  Special  Consular  Reports,  Highways  of  Commerce, 
flight  rates  in  18S3  were  as  follows: 
Guatemala: 

From  New  York  via  Panama per  ton..  $18.00 

Prom  New  Orleans ^ do  _..  10.00 

BriliBh  HoDdaraB,  from  New  Orleans per  barrel..  .78 

Bloeflelds,  Nicoragna: 

From  New  Orleans per  ton..  10.00 

PromMobile - do...  10.00 

San  Jnaa  del  Norte,  NicaragtiB: 

From  New  York - do.  ..  $8.00  to  10.00 

From  Londcm - do —    7.30  lo  11.00 
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Panaioa,  from  Colon  (Panajita  Railroad) per  xm..  $4.l)0to$16.D0 

Dntch  Uaiana: 

From  New  York per  dry  liarrel. .  .50 

Do perton.,  6.00to  8.00 

British  Quia nu.  from  New  York do 3.68  to  8.00 

Brazil: 

From  New  York do..  .  B.OSto   8i53 

From  London do 4.87  to   0.73 

From  HambnrK _._do G.08to  8.53 

From  Italy do 4, 87  to   7.30 

FromAnatria do....  G.OSto   8.53 

Prom  France '. do 7.80  to  9.73 

Ecuador: 

From  LiTerpool -- do 8.73 

From  Hamburg _ do.__.  9.78  to  12,77 

Peru,  from  Panama  toCallxo   ._ do 5.40 

Paraguay,  from  Montevideo  to  Asuncion _ .  .do 4. 50  to   5.  OO 

UruRuay: 

From  Europe - do 10. 00  to  35. 00 

From  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  River  Plate ...do 5,00 

QlasKDW,  Scotland: 

From  Montreal  and  Quebec — 

Floor do.  ..  l.aito   3.40 

Qrain per  qnarter.-  Free  to     .88 

Provisiona per  ton..  3.04  to    4.88 

Woodenware do 3.65  to   5.46 

*Vom  New  York- 
Grain  per  buahel . .  .07 

Flour .per  barrel..  .30to      .48 

Flour,  insacka per  ton. .  3.40 

Clover  seed do 4.20 

Bacon do....  4. 30  to  4.80 

Lard _ _.do-.-.  4. 30  to   6.00 

Cheese .do....  6.00to   7.30 

Tallow _ do...-  4.90 

Beef  and  pork per  barrel. .  .  73 

Beef  per  tierce-  .06 

Beef,  fresh .' per  40  cubic  feet..  3.60 

Oilcake per  ton..  3,40 

Hops par  pound..  |  to         i 

Tobacco ..perhogHtaead-.  4.30 

Do- per  40  cubic  feet..  4.80 

Resin - -.per  ton-.  4.30 

Apples - , per  barrel..  ,00  tw      ,73 

HAms per  ton..  4.80 

Batter .,- do e.OOto   7,20 

Cattle per  head. .  9. 60  to  10. 80 

Hay--.- ,  per  ton..  7.30 

Meaeureraent goods per  40  cubic  feet..  3.00to  4.80 

Lumber  (hanl) per  ton. .  4.30 

Do(Bo(t) do  ...^  5,40 

Horses per  head..  20.00  to 25.00 

Belgium,  from  New  York ..per  ton..  1,50  to  5.00 

Denmark,  from  New  York do 4.82 

To  China,  Japan  and  for  East _ do..  .  0.75  to  8.68 

ToNewOrleans... per  1,548  ponnds..  8.96 

To  New  York per  ton , .  3, 8fi 

From  New  York • do 5.79 

ToBraeU ..do...  13. 05  to  13,  ,'il 

To  Argentine  Republic , do 6.75  to  8.69 

ToWest  Coast  of  Africa do....  4, 93  to  10. 63 

To  Smyrna  and  Palestine do....  4.93  to  10. 03 

To  Puerto  Rico,  Havana,  VwaCruz do 9. 05  to  19.30 

To  La  Guayra,  Puerto  CftbeUo,  Cart^fena,  and  Colon... do 4.83  to  19.30 

To  New  York ...do   ...  .1.7910  37.40 

To  Panama do 19. 30  to  80  88 
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Spain— Contltiiied . 

To  Ptiiita  ArenoD,  San  Juan  del  Snr,  Oorinto,  and  Cham- 

perico perton..|19.S0to|81.S4 

ToCallao do....  14.47  to  88.60 

To  Valpawiiao    _ do._..  30.88  to   46.32 

To  Monterideo  and  Bnenoe  Ayrea do 4. 83  to     8. 46 

To  Brazil .-. do 7.7S 

Italj^ 

To  Mouterideo  and  Buenos  Ayres _ do 4.83  to     6,75 

To  Colon,  La  Qnayra,  Pnerto  Caballo.  Cnracao,  and  Carte- 

gena per  ton..  4.88  to     6.75 

ToBrazil    do....  8.49to    10.63 

To  New  York.. do....  8. 00  to     8.08 

ToNewOrleanB --- ---do 4.50 

To  Anatralia do 6.05  to   10.71 

To  Shanghai do..-.  8.63 

Turkey; 

ToHarseilles _- - - do 8. 00  to     8.40 

To  Liverpool -.- do 11.00 

FinlandtoHuU - do..-.  3.03to     4.00 

Norway  to  New  York do 3. 80  to     4. 86 

Hada^wcar: 

To  London do._.  7.00  to    10.00 

To  New  York  and  Boston do IS.OOto  30.00 

Mosambique: 

To  Hamburg do  .-.  10. 00  to   20.00 

From  Hamburg do 10.00 

South  Africa.,  from  London do 5.47  to   14.00 

Madeira: 

To  London do 3.83  to     7.37 

To  Liverpool do 3.65 

ToHamburg- do 4.86 

India  (Calcutta): 

To  Liverpool do...  4.27  to     7.37 

ToHamburg : ., do 8.66 

To  Weet  Indies do....  4.86 

To  Boston,  seeds  and  indigo do 6.00 

To  United  States  (sailing -veseels) do....  5.00 

To  London - per  1.844  pounds. .  15.00 

Do - -- per  40  cubic  feet- .  6.56 

To  Sew  York _ -- per  1,344  pounds..  17.03 

Do per40cnEricfeet..  6.56 

To  Boston per  1,.?44  pounds--  20.06 

Do per40cnbicreet..  8.88 

Hongkong: 

ToTacoma ..-.per  ton..  10.00 

From  Sydney .. _ -do 6.08 

Philippin'i  Islands  to  Liverpool do 12.66to    14.48 

New  South  Wales: 

To  London- do....  11.43to  12.16 

To  Hongkong do 6.08 

To  San  Francisco do 9. 73  to  14.  S» 

To  Vancouver dt 9.78 

Australia: 

ToEugland do....  8.51to   14.88 

Fr<an  England do 4.86  to     7.30 

To  Hongkong do....  8. 51  to     8.78 

ToCalcutta do..--  7.20 

New  Zealand: 

FromLondon do 7.30to   36.76 

To  London.- - -- do 6. 08 to  24.88 

From  San  Francisco -.do 16.00 

From  New  York  (sailing  vessels) do 7.00  to     8.00 

TahiH: 

From  San  Francisco do 8.00 

To  San Prandsco do..-.  6.00 

Hawaiian  Islands  to  Vancouver do 5. 00  to   24. 00 
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■  In  1892,  the  Comp^nie  G^ii^rale  TransatlftTitique,  a  French  com- 
paay  owning  66  Rteamships  with  a  gross  toonage  of  173,423,  carried 
809,906  tons  of  freight,  at  an  average  of  $7.04  per  ton.  Tlie  vessels 
are  employed  on  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean, 

An  examination  of  the  annual  statements  of  certain  other  steam- 
ship companies  printed  in  the  report  for  1894  of  oar  Commissioner  of 
Navigation,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  %1  per  ton  is  a  fair  average, 
the  statements  indicating  that  on  many  long  routes  the  charge  per 
ton  for  freight  is  far  below  t7. 

The  statements  so  examined  are  those  of  the  following  lines: 

1.  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steamship  Company  (British):  51  ves- 
sels; gross  tonnage,  213,784;  employed  on  Atlantic  and  Mediterra- 
nean, and,  via  the  Suez  Canal,  on  the  Indian  and  Pacific;  groKS  freight 
receipts,  1893,  *5,676,762. 

2.  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company  (British) :  38  vessels;  111,937 
tons;  Atlantic  and  Pacific;  gross  fi-eight  receipts,  1893,  $2,494,502.    . 

3.  Compagnic  des  Messageries  Maritimes  (French);  58  vessels; 
S08,048  gross  tons;  Atlantic,  Mediterranean,  and,  via  Suez  Canal,  the 
Indian  and  Pacific;  freight  carried,  1892,  563,189  tons. 

4.  Societa  di  Navigazion  Generale  Italiana  (Italian):  105  vessels; 
171,174  gross  tons;  Atlantic,  Mediterranean,  Indian  and  Pacific. 
Gross  receipts:  Freight,  *3,109,925;  passengers,  $2,931,161.  Net 
profit,  1893,  $493,920.05. 

5.  North  German  Lloyd  Company  (German):  80  ships;  225,097 
gross  tons;  Atlantic,  Medit«rranean,  Indian,  and  Pacific;  number 
passengers  carried  in  1893,  203,258;  net  profit  on  freight  and  passen- 
gers, after  deducting  $1,583,908.35  for  depreciation  of  vessels,  etc., 
$285,600. 

6.  Hamburg-American  Company  (fjorman):  51  vessels;  155,806 
gross  tons;  Atlantic;  in  1893  earned  103,114  passengers  and  1,226,354 
tons  of  freight;  net  profit  for  year  (all  of  which  was  allowed  for  depre- 
ciation of  vessels),  $966,460. 

The  gross  tonnage  of  American  steam  vessels  on  the  Great  Lakes  in 
1894  was  843,240,  or  501,987  tons  in  excess  of  the  gross  tonnage  of  all 
the  steam  vessels  trading  l>etween  our  Atlantic  ports  and  Mexico, 
Central  America,  South  America,  and  the  West  Indies. 

RAILROADS. 

.  There  are  none  in  operation  in  this  district. 

COHHEBCIAL  TKATELBR8. 

San  Jnan  del  Norte  is  a  free  port.  Commercial  travelers  are  not 
taxed,  no  license  is  required,  and  samples  are  admitted  without 
restrictions. 

TELEGRAPH  LIKB8. 

'  By  means  of  the  telegraph  line  constructed  by  the  Maritime  Canal 
Company  of  Nicaragua,  San  Juan  del  Norte  has  direct  communica- 
tion with  Granada,  Managua,  Leon,  Corinto,  San  Juan  del  Sur,  and 
other  towns  in  western  Nicaragua.  The  Government  of  Nicaragua 
operates  the  line  and  keei>s  it  in  repair. 

On  September  6,  1897,  Mr.  M.  J.  Clancy,  our  consular  agent  at  Bhie- 
flelds,  wrote  eis  follows: 
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cable  commnnication  with  the  United  States  via  Vera  Cmz,  Mexiro,  and  Galvee- 
toD,  Tex. 

Heretofore,  all  telegraina  had  to  be  sent  np  to  Bamn  »nd  were  transmitted  from 
there,  the  answers  IutItik  to  come  down  by  boat.  We  can  now  telegraph  to  San 
Juan  del  Norte  bj  way  of  Kama. 

WAGES,  SILVER,  ETC. 

The  value  of  the  Nicaraguaii  peso  or  dollar  has  fallen  in  San  Jnan 
del  Norte  to  38^^  cents  (United  States),  a  drop  of  3^j  cents  since  the 
first  of  the  month.  Prices  of  goods  of  all  kinds  have  been  increased 
25  per  cent.  Wages,  however,  remain  jost  where  they  were  two  years 
ago,  when  the  peso  was  worth  50  cents  (United  StAtes). 

Excepting  plantains,  beans,  and  yams,  05  'per  cent  of  everything 
the  laborer  buys  is  imported  from  either  JJurope  or  the  United  States. 
The  merchants  pay  gold  prices  for  their  goods  and  gold  I'ates  for 
transportation  and  insurance.  To  the  cost  of  the  goods  delivered,  the 
merchants  add  their  expected  profits,  which  are  seldom  less  than  25 
per  cent,  and  the  goodB  are  Bold  accordingly.  An  article  that  costs 
40  cents  gold  delivered  at  the  store  may  be  sold  for  a  Nicaraguan  peso, 
or  dollar,  if  the  silver  peso  be  worth  50  cents  gold,  but  not  for  less 
than  fLSO,  and  more  likely  #1.35,  in  Niear^uan  currency,  if  the  peso 
be  worth  but  38  cents  gold. 

The  San  Juan  del  Norte  baker,  shoemaker,  tailor,  teamster,  or 
common  laborer — for  the  same  pay  is  given  to  each  of  the  five  occupa- 
tions— receives  not  only  no  more  pay  to-day  than  two  years  ago,  when 
the  peso  was  worth  50  cent«  gold,  but  not  a  cent  more  than  he  received 
twenty-three  years  ago,  when  the  peso  was  equivalent  to  96J  cents 
gold.  For  twenty-three  years,  his  wages  per  day  have  been  $1,50  sil- 
ver, regardless  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  money  in  which  he  has 
been  paid.  In  1895,  he  could  buy  with  a  day's  earnings  20  pounds  of 
flour;  to-day,  he  can  get  but  15  pounds. 

LOCAL  ORDINANCES. 

The  President  has  approved  daring  the  year  several  local  ordinances 
in  regard  to  licenses,  et«.,  in  Matugalpa,  Jinotega,  Juigalpa,  Chichi- 
galpa,  Rivas,  Masatepe,  Esteli,  Somotillo,  Diviamba,  El  Viejo,  and 
Nandaine.  The  regulations  are  so  nearly  uniform  throughout  the 
country  that  a  copy  of  the  ordinances  of  one  town  will  answer. 

Ordinances  of  Mataoalfa. 


EBTABLIBHMBNTS. 

Article  1.  Commercial  eHtablishmentH,  for  the  pnrpoaee  of  tble  law,  are  divided 
into  eight  claeses,  to  wit:  Wholesale  stores,  retail  stores,  shops,  grooenea,  stalls, 
dispensaries,  cantinas,  and  spii^t  ehops. 

Wlioleeale  stores  are  eHtablishments  where  the  bneiness  is  carried  on  by  whole- 
sale, and  where  the  stock  shall  at  any  time  be  worth  over  {50,000,* 

Retail  stores  are  places  of  bnsiness  Itavlng  a  atouk  of  the  volne  of  over  110,000. 

Shops  are  places  of  bneinees  with  a  stock  worth  over  $.5,000  and  less  than  (10,000. 

Groceries  are  bosinees  establishments  at  which  are  sold  articles  snch  as  wines, 

"Note. — The  values  thron^hont  the  ordinance  are  i^ven  in  Nicaragnan  cnrrency. 
The  peso  on  October  1, 1S87,  was  va]ned  by  the  Director  of  the  Hint  at  41.3  cents. 
Oonsnl  O'Hara  says  its  actnal  value  is  lenn. 
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dniKS,  patent  medicinea,  grain,  oils,  fmitfl.  etc..  the  stock  of  which  ehall  at  any 
time  exceed  $200  and  at  no  time  reach  }5,000. 

Stalls  are  places  at  which  are  sold  aiticlei^  of  food  for  immediat«  use,  such  aa 
proyisiona  and  Tegetables,  and  having  a,  stock  exceeding  $2-')  la  valas. 

Dispensaries  are  places  where  drugs  are  eold  at  wholesale  and  retail. 

Uantinae  are  extablishmenta  where  foreign  liquoTS  are  sold  at  retail 

Spirit  shops  are  places  where  native  aguardiente  (rnm)  is  sold. 

Art.  3.  There  shall  be  paid  upon  the  opening  of  the  aforesaid  eetabliahments 
fees  an  follows:  For  every  wholehale  store,  $6;  for  every  retail  store,  S3;  for  every 
dispeuBary  or  drugstore.  S^;  for  every  cantina  (retail), $S;  for  every  shop  (retail), 
$8.50;  for  every  stall  for  provisions  ( wholesale) ,  $1. 

Abt.  8.  The  establishments  mentioned  in  tJie  foregoing  artiole  ahall  also  be 
taxed  ae  follows  per  month;  Wholesale  stores  with  the  right  to  retail,  |3;  retail 
stores,  $1;  diepenaaries  or  drug  stores,  $1;  cantinas,  %l:  shops,  35  cents;  staUs 
(wholesale) ,  sO  cents. 

Art.  4.  Bjiwkers  or  peddlers  of  goods  shall  pay  50  cents  on  application  for  the 
license,  and  SO  cents  monthly  during  the  time  tney  remain  in  the  city. 

INDUSTRIAL  ESTABLISHMBMTB. 

Art.  5.  Upon  the  establishment  of  any  sugar  mill  or  tannery,  there  shall  be  paid 
a  tax  of  ti\  and  a  tax  of  $:i  shall  be  paid  upon  the  establishment  of  any  soap  fac- 
tory.   These  establishments  shall  also  be  taxed  50  cents  each  per  month. 

UtTNIOlPAL  REVENUE. 


Art.  7.  For  each  gaming  table  allowed  daring  festive  times,  $1  per  day  if  the 
business  be  trifiine,  and  iH  per  day  for  each  roulett«. 

Art.  8.  For  eacli  theatrical  performance,  rope  dance,  panorama,  dumb  show, 
fireworks,  circus,  etc.,  there  shall  be  paid  HO  cents  if  the  price  per  ticket  of  admis- 
sion be  10  cents,  |1. 6'!  if  the  price  be  20  cents  per  ticket,  and  proportionally  in  case 
of  greater  charge  for  tickets. 

Art.  9.  Billiard  saloons  shall  be  taxed  $5  each  when  first  opened,  and  $1  per 
mouth  thereafter.  An  additional  tax  of  {1  shall  )«  paid  in  case  of  the  mainte- 
nance of  other  games  on  the  premises.  Billiard  saloons  already  established  shall 
be  taxed  according  to  the  old  rates. 

Art.  10.  For  every  private  ball  or  musical  entertainment  at  home  atnight  there 
shall  be  paid  $3;  for  serenades,  $3;  and  except  on  the  feasts  of  September  15  and 
that  of  the  patron  saint,  $3  for  dances  ormusical  entertainments  outside  the  town. 

SLAUaBTER   FEB9. 

Art.  11.  For  the  slaughter  of  cattle  at  the  public  siaughterhouse,  50  cents  for 
each  cow  or  head. 
Art.  12.  For  the  slaughter  of  swine  or  sheep,  20  cents  for  each  animal. 

POUNDA»ES. 

Art.  13.  For  impounding  a  beast,  the  impounder  shall  ■pay  iH  if  the  animal  be  a 
mule;  $3  should  it  be  an  ass.  horse,  or  horned  animal;  provided  that  bnt  $1  shall 
be  paid  for  each  milch  cow  impounded. 

Art.  14.  If  within  six  months  from  the  impounding,  the  owner  shall  appear,  he 
must  repay  to  the  impounder  the  amount  of  the  impost  paid  by  the  latter. 

CATTLE. 

Art.  16,  Every  owner  of  cattle,  homed  or  nnhorned.  exceeding  10  in  nnmber, 
shall  pay  a  tax  on  such  animals  of  3  cents  per  head  ]>er  annum. 

Art.  16.  For  each  head  of  cattle,  sheep,  or  swine  caught  straying  within  the 
town  the  owner  shall  pay  a  fine  of  25  centJ*  for  the  first  time  and  50  cents  for  the 
second;  and  if  any  such  animal  shall  so  be  caught  a  third  time,  it  sfaall  be  sold  at 
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anction  for  the  benefit  of  the  municipal  f  nndB.    The  proceedings  Bhall  be  verbal. 
Akt.  17.  Id  caae  cattle,  horses  or  horse  kind,  mules,  or  aasex  shall  be  remored 
from  the  jarisdictioii  of  the  town  for  the  pnrpose  of  sale  in  other  places,  there 
shall  be  p^d  for  each  animal  so  removed  a  fee  of  10  cents. 

OENBRAL  ORniNANCBS. 

Art.  18.  Each  ji«ar,  everr  able-bodied  man  from  18  to  4.'>  ye&rs  of  age  shall  be 
obliged  to  give  one  day's  lanor,  or  its  equivalent  in  money  at  the  rate  of  60  cents 
per  day,  for  the  benefit  of  the  pablic  bnildintts  or  works  of  the  town. 

Art.  IB.  No  bnilding  or  fence  shall  be  erected  or  reconstmcted  until  after  the 
location  of  the  line  or  lines  by  the  committee  and  the  payment  of  $1. 

Art.  20.  Every  owner  of  a  vacant  inclosed  lot  who  at  the  end  of  oneyear's  own- 
ership thereof  shall  have  failed  to  build  a  house  on  it  shall  pay  $i,  and  a  like  sum 
for  every  succeeding  year  tbe  lot  shall  be  without  a  house. 

Art.  31.  There  Bhall  be  paid  on  every  open  lot  |3  per  year:  and  tbe  nse  of  prickly 
materials  (barbed  wire,  etc.)  for  the  fencing  of  such  lota  is  prohibited. 

Abt.  32.  Every  house  owner  or  tenant  who  shall  on  any  dark  niKht  fall  tO  put  a 
light  in  front  of  his  premises,  if  there  be  no  public  light  at  that  point,  shall  be  lia- 
able  to  a  fine  of  25  cents  for  each  night  he  shall  bo  neglect  to  hang  out  a  light. 

ART.3JJ.  Every  proprietor  tbe  value  of  whose  propertyexceedalsOOandaoeenot 
exceed  (2,000,  and  who  does  not  own  a  honse'in  town, shall  pay  lUinnallyfS;  if  suc^ 
property  shall  be  worth  more  than  $2,000  and  not  to  exceed  JS.OOO,  he  shall  pay 
910,  ana  in  case  of  property  exceeding  (5,000  in  value  he  shall  pAy  '"' 


Art.  24.  If  any  person  shall  solicit  free  or  public  land  con taininK  veins  of  ore, 
luregold,  veinB  of  gold,  quartz,  or  other  minerala,  or  shall  give  notice  of  intention 
0  locate  thereon,  and  shall  fail  to  first  pay  fl  andproduce  a  proper  voucher  there- 


for, snch  solicitation  or  notice  shall  be  without  effect. 

Akt.  2!>.  Every  person  who  enters  tbe  jail  as  a  prisoner,  or  who  shall  be  arrested, 
shall  pay  50  cents  on  his  release  from  imprisonment  or  arreet,  even  though  he  be 
released  on  bail  or  remand. 

Art.  26.  For  each  license  of  firearms.  SO  cents  annually;  for  milch  cows  kept  in 
the  town,  50  cents  per  annum,  and  also  20  cents  per  month  for  each  cow  of  the 
herd;  each  dog,  50  cents  per  annum. 

Art.  27.  Everyone  who  solicits  exemption  from  jury  service  or  municipal 
charges  must  produce  a  voucher  showing  that  an  application  fee  of  $1  has  been 
paid  into  the  municipal  treasurf. 

Art.  28.  For  the  testing  of  all  weights  and  measures,  amonthly  rate  of  20  cents, 

Akt.  29.  Every  spirit-licenss  holder  shall  pay  (1  monthly. 

Art.  30.  For  the  authority  to  exercise  the  profession  of  surveyor,  $1. 

Akt.  81.  Application  forpnblic  or  mun'  '     ''      ■    ■    ■■  ■  ,    .     .. 

who  shall  deliver  possession  of  the  land  t 
valuation  fees. 

Art.  3S.  For  each  manzana  (1. 727  acres)  in  pasture,  there  shall  be  paid  n  cents 
per  year. 

Art.  33.  Every  person  who  acquires  lauds  shall  pay  10  cents  on  each  £100  of  the 
value  of  such  lands  if  he  acquires  the  same  by  the  death  of  a  relative  dying  intes- 
tate; 20  cents  per  $100  if  he  becomee  the  owner  thereof  by  his  own  act;  and  80 
cents  per  (100  if  such  property  shall  be  devised  to  him.  The  pablic  functionaries 
having  charge  of  the  settlement  of  estates  of  deceased  persons,  and  those  whose 
duty  it  is  to  record  conveyances,  fihall  in  such  case  promptly  notify  the  treasurer 
of  all  facts  necessary  to  enable  that  official  to  collect  the  proper  tax  or  fee  as  afore- 
said; any  snch  functionary  failing  to  give  snch  notice  shall  suSer  a  penalty  of  (5, 
Tbe  fee  or  tax  shall  be  paid  before  the  heir,  grantee,  purchaser,  or  devisee  shall 
take  poBseesion  of  the  property. 

Art.  84.  Cheese  makers  shall  pay  80  cents  per  month  during  the  cheese  season. 

Art.  35.  For  each  table  of  preserves  or  refreshments  set  up  for  sale  during 
festivals,  there  shall  be  paid  10  cents  per  day. 

Art.  3S.  For  each  square  vara  (1.16  square  yards)  of  land  used  or  occupied  for 
a  playground,  20  cents  per  day  shall  be  mid. 

Art.  87.  Every  lawyer  or  notai?  public  allowed  to  represent  and  act  for  other 
persons  shall  pay  (8  per  year;  and  every  procurator  the  same  as  doctors  of  medi- 
cine and  clergymen,  viz,  (2  per  annum. 

Art.  36.  For  each  cart  carrying  articles  for  sale,  whether  native  produce  or  for- 
eign wares,  there  shall  he  paid  20  cents;  and  for  all  loads  of  similar  nature,  10  cents. 

Art,  3S.  Every  person  who  cuts  a  cedar  or  mahogany  tree  upon  common  ca 
public  lands  shall  pay  20  cents  for  each  tree  cut;  for  eac^  tree  of  bastard  cedar. 
10  cents;  and  for  every  tree  of  wood  for  props  (wiUt  forks  for  supporting  fmit 
treed),  5  cents. 
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Art.  40.  Ltmdowners  are  bereby  prohilpitod  from  Betting  fire  to  their  fields, 
sown  lands,  or  stnbble  lands  before  the  month  of  March  nuder  penalty  of  a  fine 
of$S. 

Art.  41.  All  persona  ore  botmd  to  give  notice  of  breaches  of  tiie  two  foregoing 
articles,  and  for  the.omission  or  failnre  to  give  snch  notice,  having  a  fall  knowl- 
edge of  the  facta,  every  person  so  gniltr  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  $5. 

ART.  43.  The  managers  of  cooh  pits  shall  pay  SO  per  annum. 

Abt.  43.  All  persons  owning  more  than  BO  manzanas  of  nnunltivated  lands  shall 
pay  annoally  1  cent  for  eaoh  manzoua  in  excess  of  that  nomber.  The  mnnici' 
puity  will  regulate  the  collection  of  this  tax.  • 

Art.  44.  For  every  25  pounds  of  cheese  exported,  there  shall  be  paid  6  cents. 


r  cattle  hides  exported  from 
the  dty  or  its  Jnrisdiction,  10  cents  shall  be  paid. 

Art.  48.  Everyone  who  shall  solicit  nnppletory  title  or  poBse^sion  shall  pay  $3, 
and  every  wraoa  who  shall  apply  for  proofs  of  bin  civil  state  shaJl  pay  ${.  The 
judge  shall  grant  the  certificate  only  on  presentation  of  a  voucher  of  t  os  treaenrer. 

Art,  49.  Honsee  or  persons  lending  money  on  jewelry  or  collateral  shall  pay  cm 
opening,  or  for  permission  to  carry  on  the  business,  $5;  and  for  the  cantlnnation 
of  such  business,  50  cents  per  month. 

Art.  60.  Hotels  shall  be  taxed  $6  npon  their  establishment  and  $8  per  month 
thereafter.  Restaurants  shall  be  taxed  $d  when  opened  and  $1  per  m<H)th  there- 
after. 

Art.  51.  Brands  and  marks  must  be  licensed  every  year,  for  wiiich  there  shall 
be  paid  50  cents. 

AKT.  63.  Every  proprietor  must  register  bis  property  before  the  alcalde  of  the 
mnnidpality  and  pay  60  cents. 

Art.  68.  The  mnnicipal  alcalde  shall  grant  all  permissions  relative  to  this  law, 
but  shall  grant  none  except  npon  vouuhers  corresponding  to  the  payments  made 
at  the  treasury.  He  shall  not«  the  payments  in  a  register  book,  to  be  kept  by 
him,  and  which  shall  serve  as  a  check  on  the  treasurer. 

Abt.  54.  Should  anyperson  neglect  to  promptly  pay  anytax,  fee. or  raf«  herein 
mentioned  properly  ohargeable  to  him.  and  thns  render  it  necessary  for  the  alcalde 
to  enforce  tne  payment  thereof,  the  person  ao  in  default  shaU.  be  ie<)nired  to  cay 
donble  rates  as  a  fine,  the  same  to  go  into  the  fanda  of  the  municipality.  The 
alcalde  shall  anmniarily  enforce  payments  of  snch  fines,  and  should  tttis  officer  or 
any  other  of  the  police  colled  noon  by  the  mnnicipal  treasurer  to  make  anch 
enforcement  fail  to  carry  snch  order  into  efE6ct,hB  shall  incur  afine  equal  t«fonr 
times  the  fine  he  ao  neglects  to  collect,  payment  of  which  quadruple  fine  shall  in 
no  manner  mejndice  the  collection  of  the  original  fine^om  the  personin  default. 

Art.  66.  For  the  payment  and  collection  of  those  imposts,  the  treasurer  shall 
grant  the  corresponding  vouchers  of  entry,  and  any  other  forms  or  vouchers  shall 
be  void. 

Art.  6S.  The  alcalde  is  bound  to  supply  the  treasurer  with  a  sufficient  number 
of  forms  for  the  pnrposBB  of  the  foregoing  article;  and  in  case  of  default  shall 
^cur  a  fine  of  |10,  which  shail  be  imposed  by  the  municipality  on  the  information 
of  the  treasurer. 

Abt.  57.  The  onnnal  Imposts  shall  be  paid  on  the  1st  of  January  and  the 
monthly  at  the  end  of  each  month. 

Abt.  56.  The  scale  of  rates  of  June  22,  1886,  and  all  other  acts  inconsistent 
with  the  present  are  hereby  repealed. 

The  exclusive  gaming  privilege  in  Blueflelds  la  annually  let  by  the 
city  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  amount  of  the  bid  is  turned  into  the 
charity  fund.  This  fund  supports  the  city  hospital.  During  the  year, 
the  successful  bidder  maintainB  as  many  houses  of  his  own  as  the 
business  may  warrant.  He  may  also  license  saloons,  clubs,  and  other 
public  houses  to  conduct  gambling  upon  their  premises,  it  being 
unlawful  for  any  game  of  dice,  cards,  or  other  gambling  device  to  be 
played  in  the  town  without  his  permission.  The  moneys  received  for 
such  licenses  belong  to  him.  Unlike  the  average  policeman,  he  does 
not  wink  at  unlicensed  places.  Ho  believes  that  a  man  might  as  well 
steal  from  his  till  as  to  run  a  gaming  room  without  paying  him  for  the 
privil^e,  and  lie  acts  accordingly. 
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PORT  OP  BLUBFIELDS. 
The  Blueflelds  Recorder  of  June  19,  1S97,  contained  the  following: 

A  PRDOBESeiTX  DISTRICT. 

In  aereral  of  oar  previOQB  igsiiee,  we  have  been  making  known  the  Immense 
natural  reeonrcee  of  this  conntry,  which,  ftlaa.  are  looked  npon  generally  as  a 
ne^tive  quantity,  nndeserving  of  any  attention.  From  this  freneral  snpineneea. 
it  IH  gratifying  ta  be  able  to  show  what  conld  be  achieved  in  that  direction  were 
the  enterprising  spirit  of  Mr.  Getn-ge  D.  Emery,  of  Chelsea,  Mass.,  to  find 
emnlatcTS. 

Abont  twelve  years  ago,  this  enterprising  firm  established  itself  on  the  banks  of 
the  Kio  Grande  or  Matagalpa  River  and  inangnrated  the  mahogany  bnaineog. 
The  district  appears  to  have  been  an  ideal  one  for  the  trade;  the  forests  teem 
with  gigantic  trees,  whilst  the  river,  navigable  for  a  distance  of  100  miles  from 
the  sea,  offers  the  required  facilities  for  the  transportation  to  the  aeacoast  of  the 
logs  after  they  are  felled. 

Advantage  was  taken  of  this  splendid  locality,  and  with  the  march  of  erente 
the  ventare  became  profitable,  and  from  the  tentative  efforts  of  early  days  has 
developed  an  establishment  which  has  no  eqnal  on  thwe  coasts. 

The  camps  at  Great  Biver  consist  of  1,300  men,  of  whom  1,000  are  Mosquito 
Indians,  200  are  natives  from  the  interior,  and  100  United  States  citizens  are  fill- 
ing the  positions  of  engineers,  overeenrs,  drivers,  etc. 

Forty  miles  of  raOway  belonfcing  to  the  firm  penetrate  the  dense  forests,  and 
this  is  the  most  potent  factor  m  the  success  of  the  enterprise,  from  the  fact 
that,  ae  is  generally  the  case  thronghoat  the  country,  roads  are  nnknown. 

Nnmerons  yokes  of  oxen,  as  well  as  moles,  are  also  engaged  in  the  transport  of 
the  heavier  logs,  at  times  neceeaitating  as  many  as  12  yokes. 

Camp  No.  9  at  Rio  Grande  is  conccided  to  be  a  model  establishment,  where  all 
the  elements  condncive  to  success — order,  energy,  pnnctnality — are  displayed  to 
advantage.  Its  hygienic  condition  is  excellent,  and  it  Is  worthy  of  note  that  only 
three  deaths  have  occnrred  there  within  the  laet  five  years. 

The  magnitnde  of  the  bnsinesa  will  be  understood  when  we  say  that  abonl  a 
thonsand  logs  are  exported  monthly  in  the  good  season,  transported  to  the  United 
States  by  some  of  the  largest  steam  and  sailing  vessels  calling  at  this  port 

It  may  fnrther  be  noted  that  the  larger  loss  cost  each  as  mnch  as  |500  <ta31.M 
United  States  cnrrency)  in  labor  for  their  delivery  to  the  veeaels.  • 

It  will  be  observed  by  the  foregoing  that,  at  Rio  Grande,  is  to  be  fonnd  the 
embryo  of  what  at  some  fatnre  day  may  be  the  largest  town  on  this  coast.  All 
that  is  reqnired  to  develop  this  really  fertile  region — fertile  in  more  ways  than 
one — is  the  deepening  of  uie  water  on  the  bar.  Were  this  performed  (and  it  is 
the  opinion  of  experts  that  it  could  be  done  at  little  expense,  the  difficnlties  in 
the  way  being  very  slight) ,  an  immense  tract  of  territory  watered  by  a  river  280 
miles  long,  abonuding  in  «li  kinds  of  timber,  fit  for  all  manner  of  cnltivatlon.  and 
rich  in  minerals,  wonld  be  opened  to  the  commerce  of  the  world  and  attract 
immigrants. 

SUGAR   CANE,    OINQBR,    ETC. 

Mr.  M.  J.  Clancy,  onr  consular  agent  at  Blueflelds,  reporta  aa 
follows : 

Sugar  cane.— W.  Edwards  and  H.  £bensberger  are  the  only  planters  on  the 
Eeccmdido  River  who  are  making  practical  experiments  with  sngar  cane.  The 
reenlts  of  sttch  experiments  have  not  been  published.  Oma.  J.  P.  Reyes,  the 
inspector-general  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  has  about  7  acres  of  sngar  cane  near  Bine- 
fields.  I  am  credibly  informed  that  the  land  is  poor  and  not  suitable  for  proper 
experiments.  He  expects  to  secnre  from  the  Government  a  concession  to  mann- 
factnrerum. 

Although  Messrs.  Edwards  and  Ebensberger  are  the  only  persons  maldiv  prac- 
tical exnerimenta  with  the  object  of  engaging  in  the  bnmness  on  a  luge  scale 
shoold  taeir  experiments  be  enconraging.  there  are  many  other  planters  along  the 
river  who  growasnfflcieut  quantity  of  cane  for  fiweeteningtea,co3ee,  etc.  Frimi- 
tive  handmUls  are  used  to  extract  the  juice. 

Mr.  Thomas  Waters,  of  this  place,  has  secured  a  concession  to  cultivate  sugar 
cane,  mannfsctnre  sugar,  etc.,  pert  of  the  project  being  the  cultivation  at  the 
outset  of  1,000  manzanas  (1,T27  acres),  the  gradual  increasing  of  acreage,  eventn^ 
ownership  of  steamships,  etc  To  set  the  scheme  in  motion,  however,  a  capital 
of  $100,000  IS  required. 
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Some  time  Ago.  Hr.  Waters  won]d  williiiKly  have  aeeigned  the  concMsion  for 
what  it  coet  him,  i.  e. .  the  expenees  of  the  aA:eQt  who  went  from  here  to  Managaa 
to  secnre  the  conceaaion,  but  be  has  changed  his  mind,  and  is  now  hopefnl  of  sno- 
'a  the  organization  of  a  company. 
i£7Pr.— Ginger  is  not  unltivated  ii 

ee,  however,  grow  enoagh  for  thi  _    .    _       .      _       ...  ... 

were  ahippod  to  New  Orleans.    It  was  exchanged  for  drags,  and  the  experiment 
has  not  been  repeated. 

The  ginKBT  shipped  came  from  the  Wawa  River. 

Gum.^Eiglit  boxes  of  gum,  containing  560  pounds,  were  shipped  to  New  York 
in  1^.    There  has  been  no  shipment  since. 

Annafto. — The  tree  grows  wild,  and  has  not  been  domesticated. 

Any  amount  of  the  seed  may  be  bad  for  the  picking.  I  find  that  all  that  has 
ever  been  shipped  from  here  with  the  view  of  selling  it  in  the  United  States  was 
in  Jannary  last,  when  Mr.  W.  Edwards  sent  a  sample  lot  to  New  Orleans  for  the 
purpose  of  introdnction.     Be  has  never  heard  from  the  consignee. 


There  is  bnt  one  man  who  absolat«ly  owns  banana  land  on  the  Esoondido 
River,  all  of  the  other  land  need  for  the  cnltnre  of  bananas  being  leased  from 
the  Government  for  periods  of  from  fifty  to  ninety-nine  years,  with  privilege  of 
renewal,  at  an  annual  rental  of  3  centavos  (SO.Ol.^  United  Statee  currency)  per 

There  are  not  over  five  houses  on  the  £»condido  River  that  originally  cost  S1,000 
{944it  United  States  currency),  while  the  average  hpuse  along  the  riverdid  not  cost 
over  $500  ($221.50  United  State's  curronoy).  The  plantations  on  the  Siqnia.  Mica, 
and  R^ma  rivers  are  owned  abeolntely  by  the  planters.  The  land  is  pnrchaeed 
from  tbeGtovernmentfor$3  {$0,936  United  States  currency)  per  manzanahl  acres). 
It  also  cost  $2  (S0.U86  United  Stateecnrrency)  permanzanatosurvejit  The  houses 
on  these  rivers  will  average  in  cost  about  $.500  ($221. 50  United  States  currency)  each. 

The  average  ^eld  of  bananas  is  the  same  one  month  as  another  throughout  the 
year.  The  fruit  has  two  classifications:  First,  in  regard  to  maturity,  and  second. 
in  regard  to  quantity.  In  r^ard  to  maturity,  it  is  classed  as  full,  three-fourths 
full,  and  two-thirds  full.  The  full  bunches  are  those  having  fruit  thorooghly 
ripe  or  nearly  so.  These  bnnches  are  of  no  value,  as  they  can  not  be  shipped.  The 
three-fourths  bunches  are  three-fourths  ripe  and  are  sold  in  the  vidnlty  of  Now 
Orleans,  Mobile,  and  other  Atlantic  ports  to  which  shipments  of  the  fruit  are 
made.  The  two-thirds  bunches  are  two-tbirds  ripe  and  are  shipped  to  the  west 
and  southwest. 

In  regard  to  quantity,  the  bunches  are  classed  as  wholes  (B  hands),  halves 
(8  hands),  and  quarters  (7  hands).  Previous  to  1605  tj-band  bnnches  wereclasBed 
as  wholes,  bnt  now  they  bring  but  one-half  the  price  at  which  "  wholes  "  are  sold, 
wholes  selling  for  from  30  to  50  centavos  ($0.1339  to  $0.2215  United  States  cur- 
rency) per  bunch;  halves,  20 centavos  ($0.08«8  United  States  currency)  perbnnch; 
and  quarters,  for  10  centavos  ($0.0443  United  States  currency)  per  bunch. 

Dnring  April,  May,  and  Jane,  halves  snd  quarters  are  purchased  by  the  ship- 
pers, but  throughout  the  rest  oC  the  year  these  bunches  are  not  taken  except  on 
rare  occasions,  and  are  practically  of  no  value  to  the  planters.  The  shippers 
choose  what  they  want,  and  the  planters  musj  submit. 

Even  in  the  case  oC  wholes,  it  is  a  common  thing  for  the  shippers  to  take  bnt 
50  bunches,  although  the  planter  had  been  ordered  to  cot  100  whole  huncbes  and 
have  them  on  the  bank  of  the  river  for  delivery  to  the  steamer.  The  rest  are  left 
on  the  bank  to  rot  and  the  planter  gets  nothing  for  them. 

During  April,  May,  and  June,  when  the  demand  for  bananas  in  the  United 
States  is  great,  the  plant«r  can  make  a  reasonable  calculation  in  regard  to  bis 
returns,  but  during  the  balance  of  the  year  it  is  merely  a  guass  as  to  the  quantity 
he  can  sell,  no  matter  how  much  fruit  be  may  have  or  what  its  quality  may  he. 

Manures  and  fertilizers  have  never  been  used  and  much  of  the  land  is  worn  ont. 
About  the  only  agricultural  implement  used  is  the  machete.  The  planters  live 
an  easy  life  and  pay  little  or  no  attention  to  care  of  the  soil.  Three-fourths  of 
the  plantations  are  for  sale  and  can  be  bought  for  much  less  than  the  original 
outlay  of  money.  The  average  coat  of  clearing  the  land  and  planting  the  first 
crop  of  bananas  is  $30  ($1.<t.29  United  States  currency)  per  manzana  The  cost  of 
clearing  after  the  first  crop  is  planted  and  cut  is  $10  ($4.43  United  Sta4«s  currency). 

Some  planters  claim  that  suckers  should  be  planted  16  feet  apart,  or  400sncher8 
per  manzana,  while  other  planters  believe  that  the  distance  should  be  20  feet,  or 
225  snckers  per  inanzana. 

In  1895,  the  estimated  valne  of  banana  plantations  was  $1.  then  equivalent  to 
$0,455  United  States  currency,  bnt  I  am  creditably  informed  that  at  this  time    ' 
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fairly  good  plantations  ci 
currency)  and  eyen  as  loi 
sncker. 

A  haU  interest  in  a  certain  plantation  on  the  Escondido  River  was  Hold  three 
jeani  ^o  for  15,000  sole,  equivalent  at  that  time  to  tO.M^r)  United  States  currency, 
and  was  sold  recently  for  ■6,\00  boIs  (91.373.30  United  States  cnrrencv),  although 
the  sale  included  a  half  interest  in  cattle  valned  at  $2,000  ($886  United  States  cur- 
rency).    This,  it  is  true,  is  an  exceptional  case. 

Many  of  the  laborers  instead  of  being  employed  by  the  day  are  {(iven  task  work. 
The  clearing  of  ;td  square  yards  under  this  system  constitutes  a  day's  work.  The 
cutting  of  BO  bunches  ot  bananas  and  the  carrying  of  the  same  to  the  river  bank 
is  equivalent  to  a  day's  work. 

BInefields  bananas  remain  on  the  stem  after  ripening,  and  only  come  off  when 
palled  or  shaken.    The  Bocas  del  Toro  bananas  fall  off  immediately  npon  becoming 

1  understand  from  a  London  gentleman  that  the  bananas  sold  in  London,  Eng- 
land, come  mainly  from  the  wesE  coast  of  Africa  and  that  they  nre  regularly  soU 
in  ordinary  shops  for  1  shilling  (J0.3438  United  Stat«8  currency)  jier  dozen, except 
in  the  fancy  stores,  where  higher  prices  prevail.  I  am  informed  that  a.few  select 
bunches  are  shipped  from  Port  Limon,  Costa  Rica,  to  London  via  New  York. 
These  boncbes  are  carefully  selected  and  each  bunch  is  crated.  Upon  the  arrival 
of  the  steamer  at  New  York  another  culling  takes  place, 

Abont  Augnst  15  last,  a  cyclone  passed  over  the  banana  district,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  one-half  the  suckers  were  destroyed,  but  my  judgment  is  that  30  per 
cent  would  amply  cover  the  loss. 

The  banana  industry  would  be  a  mint  to  the  planter  if  he  could  dispose  of  his 
bananas  the  same  bs  the  farmer  in  the  United  States  disposes  of  his  crop.  For 
eight  months  in  the  year,  however,  the  buyern  pay  for  whatever  suite  them.  It 
would  be  a  great  epoch  in  this  district  were  it  possible  to  know  that  all  tmnaoas 
grown  could  be  sola  even  ss  low  aa  30  centavos  ($0.1320  United  States  currency) 
per  bunch  of  0  bands  and  over. 

As  it  is.  however,  during  eight  months  in  the  year  the  planters  can  form  no 
better  ides  of  the  number  of  bunches  they  can  sell  than  can  a  person  living  100 
miles  from  here.  For  example,  the  Sunftini  goes  up  the  river  to  load  to-morrow 
(Beptember  8),  and  although  many  planters  will  cut  fruit  for  the  vessel  there  are 
not  three  planters  on  the  Escondido  River  and  its  tributaries  that  know  the 
number  of  boncbes  that  will  be  taken.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  oertain 
number  of  bnnches  have  been  ordered  from  each  planter  that  cuts  for  the  vessel, 
the  nnmber  of  bunches  the  vessel  will  take  to-morrow  and  the  prices  paid  for  the 
bananas  will  depend  entirely  npon  the  purchaser's  idea  as  to  what  the  market 
may  be  at  Mobile. 


Mr.  Clancy  reports  as  follows: 

I  am  unable  to  give  a  detailed  list  of  imports.  The  custom-bonse  is  at  the 
"  Blon  "  across  the  lagoon,  a  distance  of  6  miles.    There  are  no  records  in  which 

For  the  year  ended  June  30. 1897,  there  are  about  1,700  invoices,  several  having 
as  many  as  400  items  each.  Sver^  invoice  mnst  be  examined  separately,  and  you 
can  readily  see  that  it  would  require  at  least  a  month  to  make  a  list  showing  arti- 
cles, etc. 

Besides,  mnch  time  is  occupied  in  going  from  here  to  the  custom-house.  Sail- 
boats are  used,  and  during  this  calm  vreatner  it  tssea  from  two  to  four  bo'iT"  '' 


cross  the  lagoon  each  way.    It  took  me  four  days  to  get  the  figures  appearing  it 

tbis  report,  Drief  as  "  ■"     '"'"    '"  "  '-"  ""  —  -n----  i-*^  -^  ■■  — ^  —  -•-»  --' > 

BlneGelds  until  7. 


tbis  report,  Drief  as  it  is.    The  last  day  the  sailboat  left  at  3  and  we  did  not  reach 


Host  of  the  articles  imported  into  Bluetields  come  from  the  United  States.  Most 
of  the  liquors  and  cloths,  however,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  lines  of  cotton 
goods,  come  from  Europe.  A  few  other  miscelUineouB  articles  are  imported,  priu- 
ciwilly  from  Europe. 

The  best  plan  or  method  for  onr  people  to  adopt  is  for  three  or  four  merchants 
handling  different  lines  of  goods  (bnt  articles  that  the  same  salesman  may  appro- 
priately sellj  to  engage  a  salesman  to  travel  with  samples  in  these  countries.  He 
sbonld  examine  the  goods  of  other  countries  aa  to  price,  style,  and  quality.  He 
can  then  act  intelligently.  He  should  sell  to  wholesale  houses  and  not  to  retailers. 
Above  all,  he  must  not  be  a  "jolly  good  fellow."  Such  a  man,  ordinarily,  the 
moment  his  character  is  discovered,  can  be  of  bnt  little  use  to  his  employers.  The 
merchants  may  enjoy  his  jokes  and  pretend  not  to  notice  his  Inebriety,  but  they 
will  pay  bnt  Uttle  attention  to  what  he  has  to  say  abont  his  goods. 
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American  aalesmeii  eboold  report  to  their  honsea  the  stjlea  of  packing  and  the 
kinds  of  packafree  preferred  bi^  the  merchants  here,  and  the  hoosea  ehonld  act 
accordingly.  Our  people,  too,  shoiitd  remember  that  thej  can  not  force  either  their 
goods  or  their  methods  upon  the  people  of  these  countries.  As  a  rule,  the  latter 
know  what  they  want:  other  countriss  stand  ready  to  give  tiiem  what  they  want, 
and  the  only  way  we  can  hope  to  win  ie  to  give  them  what  they  want. 

Mr.  Clancy  adds  that,  a(x^o^diIlg  lo  the  figures  he  succeeded  in  get- 
ting at  the  ciistom-hoiiBe,  the  valuations  of  merchandise  imported  into 
BluefieldH  during  the  year  ended  Jimo  30, 18!>7,  were  as  follows: 

[Id  Unltod  BWtw  corroucy,! 


Coantries.                            Valae.     ||                        Conntriat. 

Value. 

689.887.88 

QraatBrlteln _ W.SM.aO 

I  have  never  seen  an  official  statement  purporting  to  give  the 
values  of  imports  into  Bluefields. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Seat,  who  was  consular  agent  at  Bluefields  in  1896,  re- 
ported that  the  custora-house  books  purported  to  show  the  total  num- 
ber of  packages  imported,  but  that  they  had  nothing  regarding  the 
number  of  packages  from  any  particular  country.  He  stated  also 
that  the  books  failed  to  show  values  of  imports,  either  by  countries  or 
in  gross. 

According  to  carefully  prepared  estimates  by  Mr.  Samuel  Weil,  a 
wholesale  merchant  at  Bluefields,  and  who  is  probably  as  familiar 
with  the  trade  of  these  countries  as  any  other  merchant  in  Central 
America,  the  values,  in  round  numbers,  of  imports  into  Bluefields  for 
the  calendar  year  1895  were  as  follows: 

[Id  UDlted  SUtteii  carrency.] 


CoDDtries. 

Valne. 

Countrlsa. 

V»lne. 

rrrr. 

i 

E 

^TO 

This  gives  a  total  value  of  $647,600,  or  *39, 487.88  leas  than  the  total 
value  reported  by  Mr.  Clancy  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 1897.  The 
total  value  given  by  Mr.  Clancy  is  probably  correct,  but  it  would 
seem  that  the  values  by  countries  need  revision. 

Comparing  his  figures  with  Mr.  Weirs  estimates  for  1895,  we  find 
increases  and  decreases  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1897,  as  follows: 


[iDUmWatatescirrencr.] 

Countries.              i  Im^resKe. 

IDO^^ 

DecreaM. 

til.T01.IH 

•BSi 

::[  T^t 

SM.4H.48 

»,*S7.(« 

="'■'"•]             NetiD=re«e 
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It  is  not  surprising,  perhaps,  to  find  no  mention  of  Mexico,  Den- 
mark, Italy,  Newfoundland,  and  Portugal  in  the  report  for  1896-97, 
as  the  imports  from  these  countries  in  1895  were  comparatively  of 
small  value,  each  country  furnishing  but  a  single  article,  viz:  Mexico, 
cigars;  Denmark,  butter;  Italy,  wines;  Newfoundland,  fish;  Portu- 
gal, potted  and  preserved  fish. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  Spain,  the  imports  from  which  country  in 
1895  consisted  of  bitters,  wines,  and  underwear,  having  a  total  esti- 
mated value  of  t2,500.  It  is  difficult  to  believe,  however,  that  neither 
Austria  nor  Holland  sold  a  dollar's  worth  of  goods  in  Blnefields  dur- 
ing the  last  year. 

In  1895,  Blueflelds  imported  gin  from  Holland,  and  blankets,  boots 
and  shoes,  dress  goods,  fancy  goods,  hats  and  caps,  toilet  articles, 
lamps,  brass  ware,  and  wooden  furniture  from  Austria.  There  is 
room  for  belief  that  Mr.  Weil's  estimates  for  Austria  and  Holland, 
especially  the  latter,  reached  high-water  mark.  It  is  extremely  im- 
probable, however,  that  these  countries  lost  all  their  trade  with  Blae- 
fields  inside  of  two  years. 

Equally  improbable  are  the  decreases  shown  for  Germany  and 
France. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  most  classes  of  American  goods,  if 
properly  advertised  in  these  countries,  will  eventually  drive  out  or 
at  least  hold  their  own  against  European  manufactures.  There  is 
nothing  to  indicate,  however,  that  extraordinary  effort  has  been  made 
by  our  people  during  the  last  two  years  to  drive  British,  French, 
and  Oerman  goods  from  the  Blueflelds  market.  Nor  is  there  any 
evidence  that  European  houses  have  neglected  this  market.  The 
decrease  shown  for  Great  Britain — a  loss  of  34  per  cent — might  not 
appear  unreasonable  standing  alone;  but  appearing,  as  it  does,  in  a 
table  showing  losses  for  Germany  and  France  of  78  and  83  per  cent, 
respectively — figures  that  are  absolutely  incredible — its  accuracymay 
weU  be  doubted. 

Owing  to  the  direct  steamship  communication  between  Bluefields 
and  the  United  States,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  with  but  two  excep- 
tions the  principal  merchants  in  Bluefields  are  United  States  citizens, 
it  is  but  natural  that  the  United  States  should  enjoy  a  large  part  of 
the  Bluefields  trade. 

From  this  view,  the  control  by  the  United  States  of  80  per  cent 
of  the  import  trade  of  the  town,  as  reported  by  Mr,  Clancy,  would 
appear  quite  reasonable.  He  reports,  however,  that  most  of  the 
liquors  and  cloths,  excepting  a  few  lines  of  cottons,  are  imported  from 
Europe  and  that  certain  other  articles  (not  enumerated)  are  also 
imported  from  Europe. 

Turning  to  my  report  for  1S95-96,  printed  in  Consular  Reports 
for  July,  1896,  pages  429-434,  it  appears  that,  less  than  two  years  ago, 
all  drills,  cotton  yam,  window  curtains,  earthenware,  stoneware,  roof- 
ing, jams,  and  ale  imported  into  Blueiields  came  from  Great  Britain; 
nil  gloves,  umbrellas,  accordions,  harmonicas,  paintings,  and  engrav- 
ings from  Germany;  all  rum  from  Jamaica;  all  woolens  from  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Germany ;  all  blankets  from  Great  Britain,  Grer- 
many,  and  Austria;  all  laces  and  linens  from  Great  Britain  and  Ger- 
many; all  hosiery  from  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  China;  all 
shawls  from  Germany  and  China;  all  underwear  from  Great  Britain, 
France,  Germany,  and  China;  all  castor  oil  from  Great  Britain  and 
France;  all  gin  from  Great  Britain  and  Holland;  all  brandies  from 
C  E — VOL  1 39 
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France  and  Germany,  and  all  wines  from  Great  Britain,  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy. 

This  information  was  given  by  Mr.  Weil.  He  reported  also  that  at 
that  time  the  following  articles  were  imported  from  the  United  States, 
but  that  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  Austria,  China,  Denmark, 
Belgium,  Jamaica,  Mexico,  Portugal,  and  Spain  each  also  supplied 
one  or  more  of  such  articles,  viz.:  Arms  and  ammunition,  beer,  bit- 
ters, black  lead,  books,  boots  and  shoes,  braces  and  suspenders,  brass 
ware,  butter,  canned  asparagus  and  peas,  canned  fruits,  cigarettes, 
cigars,  clocks,  clothing,  collars  and  cuffs,  confectionery,  cordage,  cot- 
ton damask,  cotton  thread,  crackers,  crockery,  cutlery,  drapery,  dress 
goods,  dried  fruits,  druggists'  sundries,  drugs,  fancy  goods,  haber- 
dashery, hairbrushes,  hats  and  caps,  iron  baskets,  jewelry,  lamps, 
lead  and  shot,  leather  and  leather  goods,  machetes,  manufactured 
tobacco,  mats,  neckties,  oilcloth,  olive  oil,  optical  instruments,  organs, 
paints,  perfumeries,  pianos,  picture  frames  and  molding,  pipes  and 
cigar  holders,  playing  cards,  portmanteaus,  potted  and  pres^  fish, 
potted  and  preserved  meats,  preserved  fruits,  rice,  rubber  goods, 
sala4  oil,  sauces,  sausages,  sheetings,  ship  chandlery,  silks,  soaps, 
spades  and  shovels,  stationery,  stoves,  sugar,  surgical  instruments, 
toilet  articles,  valises,  watches,  whiskies,  wire  netting,  wooden  furni- 
ture, and  woolen  dress  goods. 

During  the  year  ended  June  30,  1897,  cottons,  clothing,  dry  goods, 
etc.,  made  up  17  per  cent  of  the  value  of  all  the  imports  landed  at 
and  passing  through  the  port  of  San  Juan  del  Norte,  while  wines, 
liquors,  etc.,  amounted  to  18  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  imports. 

The  United  States  supplied  33  per  cent  of  the  wines,  liquors,  etc., 
and  15  per  cent  of  the  cottons,  clothing,  dry  goods,  etc.,  imported. 
Giving  the  same  percentages  to  Blueiields,  which  is  only  60  miles 
distant  from  San  Juan  del  Norte,  we  find  a  total  for  cottons,  clothing, 
dry  goods,  etc.,  and  wines  and  liquors,  etc.,  imported  from  countries 
other  than  the  United  States,  of  $183,357.09,  or  *71, 143.28  more  than 
the  total  value  reported  by  Mr.  Clancy  of  imports  of  all  kinds  from 
all  countries  except  the  United  States. 

All  things  considered,  therefore,  it  is  evident  that  while  the  com- 
pilation made  by  Mr.  Clancy  is  pi"obably  correct  as  to  the  total  value 
of  imports  from  all  countries,  it  fails  to  show  the  true  values  by 
countries. 

The  inaccuracies  were  doubtless  occasioned  by  improper  classifica- 
tion in  the  custom-house  papers  and  documents  which  Mr.  Clancy 
was  permitted  to  examine,  considerable  quantities  of  European  and 
other  foreign  goods  shipped  via  New  York  having  been  classed  as 
American  goods. 

Assuming  the  total  value  of  imports  reported  by  Mr.  Clancy  to  be 
correct,  and  leaving  out  Spain,  Mexico,  Denmark,  Italy,  Newfound- 
land, and  Portugal,  it  is  probable  that  the  imports  into  Blueflelds  for 
the  year  ended  June  30,  1897,  were,  in  round  numbers,  substantially 
as  follows: 

UDited  States-- $437,000    China »7.500 

Germany IW.OOO     Jamaica  ._ _._ _        6,700 

GfeatBritaIn _.      115,000     Colombia 3.S00 

Fruice _ 40,000  

Anstria _ 8.000  Total 687,000 

Holland   4.300 

Thomas  O'Hara,  ConsuL 
San  Juan  del  Norte,  October  14,  1897. 
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MININO  MACHINERY  IN  NICARAOnA. 

Under  date  of  September  16,  Mr.  M.  J.  Clancy,  oar  consular  agent 
ftt  Bluefields,  reports  as  follows: 

In  rBBponse  to  yonr  letter  directing  me  to  report  as  to  description,  quantity, 
valne,  and  place  of  manufacture  of  machinery  and  explosives  imported  during  the 
last  twoyearafornsein  the  gold  mines  on  tbia  coast,  that  Americanmanafactarers 
might  know  whether  they  were  getting  a  respectable  share  of  snch  trade,  I  have 
the  honor  to  report: 

HACHINSBT. 

No  mschJiiflry  comes  here  from  Europe.    Uany  arrastrefl  are  naed,  bnt  all  are  of 
domestic  make. 
During  the  last  two  years  machinery  has  been  imported  aa  follows: 

1.  Atlas  mine:  Q-stamp  mill;  cost  at  Bluefields.  |B,000  gold:  cost  of  transporter 
tion  frwn  Blnefieldf  to  mine  and  setting  ap,  (9,000  gold;  total  cost,  117,000. 

2.  Siempre  Viva  mine:  3-Btamp  mUl;  cost  at  Bluefields,  $1,200  gold;  lO-stamp 
mill:  cost  at  Bluefields,  $5,000  gold;  cost  Bluefields  to  mine,  $7,SO0  gold;  total  cost, 
$13,700. 

3.  Hidden  Treasure  mine:  S-stamp  mill;  cost  at  Bluefields.  $1,300  gold. 

4.  Concordia  minf :  3-Btamp  mill;  cost  at  Bluefields,  $1,200  gold;  5-stamp  mill; 
coet  at  Bluefields,  $5,000  gold;  cost  Bluefields  to  mine,  $7,600;  total  cost.  $13,700. 

5.  Letitia  mine:  One  No,  3i  Huntington  mill;  cost  at  Bluefields,  $B,000  gold; 
cost  Blnefields  to  mine.  $7,500  gold;  total  cost,  $13,500. 

6.  La  Luz  and  Los  Angeles  mine:  OneNo.  iJ^Hnntlngtonmill;  coet  at  Blnefields, 
$6,000  gold;  cost  Bluefidda  to  mine.  $0,000  gold;  total  cost,  $1S.000. 

7.  Julius  Schultz  mine:  One  Crawford  mill;  cost  at  Bluefields,  $4,000  gold;  cost 
Blnefields  to  mine.  $6,000  gold:  total  cost  $10,000. 

8.  Tilbymine:  One  No.  3^  Huntington  mill;  cost  at  Bluefields,  $5,000  gold;  coet 
Bluefields  to  mine.  $7,500  gold;  total  cost,  $12,.W0. 

With  the  exception  of  theTilby,  all  the  minesmentioned^in  the  Prinzapolka 
district.  The  Illby  mine  is  on  the  Wawa  River,  30  miles  above  the  bar.  The 
estimated  cost  of  getting  machinery  from  Bluefields  to  the  Prinzapolka  district  is 
5  cents  gold  per  ponnd. 

The  machinery  set  up  at  the  Atlas  mine  was  furnished  by  the  Oat«e  Iron  Works,  of 
Chicago.  All  other  machinery  mentioned  was  furnished  by  Fraser  &  Chalmers, 
of  Chicago.  All  the  machinery  was  ordered  by  Bluefields  merchants,  who  received 
a  commission  on  the  sales  from  the  manufacturers. 

The  water  wheels  used  are  the  Leffel,  of  Springfield,  Ohio,  and  the  Pelton,  of 
New  York.    There  is  excellent  water  power. 

It  is  estimated  that  50  per  cent  more  gold  wonld  be  obtained  withont  additional 
coet  were  proper  methods  employed  to  treat  the  so-called  refractory  portions  of  the 
ore  that  now  go  into  the  tailinffs. 

The  owner  of  the  Atlas  mine  has  jnst  gone  to  the  United  States  with  the  inten- 
tion of  buying  a  cyanide  etiuipment  from  the  New  York  Cyanide  Process  Hanu- 
factnring  Company,  of  New  York. 

There  are  said  to  be  several  placer  claims  in  eastern  Nicaragna,  but  I  have  no 
reliable  informatioti  respecting  them.  The  one  reported  to  be  the  most  profitable 
Ilea  on  the  Wanks  River,  about  seven  days'  travel  from  Cabo  Gracioe  &  Dice,  and  is 
owned  by  Belanger  &  M'SIlor.  Over  BOO  ounces  of  gold  will  be  shippied  from  here 
by  the  Suidal  next  Sunday. 

POWDEH, 

Powder  is  a  Government  monopoly.  It  may  be  bon^ht  at  the  Qovemment 
house  in  quantities  of  from  t  to  10  pounds  without  a  permit,  but  for  greater  quan- 
tities a  permit  must  be  obtained  from  either  the  intendant  or  treasurer  of  the 
Department  of  Zelaya. 

Pound  cans.  Hazard  Powder  Company's  Triple  F,  retail  at  $1.35  (55  cents  United 
States)  per  can. 

The  Qovemment  does  not  deal  directly  with  powder  manufacturers,  all  the 
powder  being  bought  through  Blnefields  merchant. 

OUNB,  CAST ttl DOES,  ETC. 

Gnns  can  be  imported  only  upon  a  written  order  )^ven  by  the  intendant  of  tlie 
demrtment. 
Dynamite  and  cartridges  are  kept  for  sale  by  J.  A.  Belanger  &  Co.,  the  New 
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Orleans  and  Central  America  Trading  Company,  and  Samnel  Weil  &  Co.  Car- 
tridges will  not  be  sold  nnless  tbe  pnchaser  has  a  written  order  from  the  IntendanL 
Tbe  brands  sold  are  Smith  &  Wesson.  Winchester,  and  Colt. 

Moat  of  the  shot  sold  comes  from  England,  the  merchants  aajring  that  It  caa  be 
bought  there  cheaper  than  in  the  United  States. 

The  law  requires  all  pistols  carried  to  be  registered  by  the  director  of  police.  A 
small  license  fee  is  ch^^ed.  In  case  of  refnsal  by  the  director  to  grant  a  license, 
appeal  may  be  made  to  the  intendant,  whose  decision  is  final. 

DYN4HITE.' 

A  Gtovemment  i)ermit  is  reunited  for  the  importation  of  dynamite.  All  dyna- 
mite to  be  used  in  the  gold  mines  comes  in  duty  free.  An  order  for  its  introdno- 
tion  must  be  obtained  from  the  intendant,  which  order  shonld  be  sent  to  the 
United  States  sbipner.  Dynamite  will  be  confiscated  if  the  invoice  ia  not  accom- 
panied by  such  order. 

The  merchants  order  dynamite  for  miners  at  abont  tbe  following  prices  per 
ponnd,  all  expressed  in  United  States  cnrrency:  Bixty  per  cent.  16  cents;  40  per 
cent,  12  cents:  Atlas  Brand  C,  13  cente;  Atlas  ^rand  B  4,  17  cents. 

It  is  estimated  that  4.000  ponnds  were  sold  last  year,  and  that  the  salee  for  tbe 
year  commencing  Jnlyl.lSUT,  will  probably  amount  to  20, OOOponndg.  Paul  Ren- 
ner,  who  owns  several  mines,  informs  me  that  he  alone  will  nse  5.000  pounds. 
Dynamite  is  also  imported  into  Cabo  Ghracias  a  Dioe,  bnt  I  have  no  information  as 
to  qnantity. 

All  the  dynamite  sold  here  cornea  from  the  United  States. 

Thomas  O'Haea,  Consul. 

San  Juak  del  Kortb,  September  20,  1897. 
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SALVADOR. 

Commerce  in  this  Republic,  as  in  most  of  the  Central  and  South 
American  Republics,  is  carried  on  by  houses  that  have  close  relations 
with  firms  abroad,  and  very"  few,  if  any,  confine  themselves  to  one 
specialty  of  commerce,  but  carry  an  assortment  of  branches  that 
make  them  resemble  the  department  stores  in  large  cities  of  the 
United  States.  Since  they  have  agencies  abroad,  where  they  com- 
mand what  they  require,  commercial  travelers  receive  but  little 
encouragement  from  these  houses.  There  is,  however,  a  class  of 
clients  with  whom,  on  account  of  their  isolation,  the  commercial 
traveler  can  succeed.  The  short  space  of  time  that  I  have  been  here 
bas  demonstrated  to  my  satisfaction  that  this  important  field  is  not 
so  well  attended  by  commercial  travelers  from  the  United  States  as  by 
those  of  other  nations,  who  are  always  on  the  alert. 

The  necessary  expense  attending  the  employment  of  commercial 
travelers  has,  no  doubt,  caused  United  States  firms  to  adopt  more 
economic  melJiods  in  the  liberal  use  of  printer's  ink.  The  experience 
of  consuls  shows  that  they  are  depended  on  to  a  too  great  extent  in 
the  distribution  of  catalogues  and  circulars.  These  documents  are, 
besides,  usually  printed  in  English.  It  seems  that  some  other  method 
more  economic  and  perhaps  more  effective  in  bringing  the  mannfac- 
turer  and  the  buyer  together  should  be  adopted.  I  would  su^^st  a 
plan  by  which  a  store  be  rented  where  samples  of  the  goods  be  shown 
and  their  merits  fully  demonstrated  by  an  agent.  The  expense  would 
bo  nominal  compared  with  the  other  systems  in  vogue.  I  am  satisfied 
that  American  manufactures  will  successfully  compete  with  those  of 
Europe. 

The  attention  of  shippers  is  called  to  the  packing  of  goods,  that 
important  feature  of  Spanish-American  trade.  Packages  from  New 
York  are  transshipped  by  rail  to  Panama  from  Colon,  and  from  that 
point  north,  receiving  nothing  but  the  roughest  kind  of  handling. 
In  most  of  the  Central  American  porta,  the  steamers  discharge  cargo 
on  to  launches  a  mile  or  more  from  shore,  both  the  vessel  and  launches 
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riding  on  heavy  swells,  causing  the  goods  as  they  are  transferred  to 
strike  the  ship's  sides.  The  same  difficulties  att«ud  the  arrival  of 
the  merchandise  at  the  shore. 

The  present  two  most  important  ports  on  this  coast  are  open  road- 
steads, and  It  takes  scientifio  packing  to  stand  the  hard  usage  that 
merchandise  is  subjected  to.  Probably,  England  and  Germany  owe 
more  of  their  trade  with  this  conntry  to  excellent  packing  than  to 
either  prices  or  quality  of  their  goods. 

Changesinthetariff,  due  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  reciprocity  treaty, 
have  worked  injuriously  to  American  interests. 

I  can  not  present  the  report  of  importations  and  exportations  for 
18&7,  as  it  is  not  yet  ready  for  publication.  The  figures  for  1890  for 
the  United  States  and  England  were : 
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This  shows  a  balance  in  favor  of  English  interests. 

The  customs  tariff  will,  no  doubt,  be  subject  to  changes  when  Con- 
gress meets  in  February  next.  Through  the  good  offices  of  this  con- 
sulate, assisted  by  the  French  vice-consul,  a  decree  was  promulgated 
by  the  President  reducing  the  import  rate  from  100  to  40  per  cent  on 
whiskies. 

ImportatioM  into  Salvador  in  1S96. 
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The  silks  are  not  of  American  manufactnre,  but  are  in  transit  from 
China  to  this  Bopublic. 
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The  weights  in  the  above  tables  aro  given  in  kilograms;  the  values 
have  been  reduced  to  United  States  currency,  taking  in  each  ease 
the  mean  average  for  the  year. 

The  export  of  coffee  in  ISflO  was  valued  at  (i3,720,00(),  i^ainst 
»5,489,000  in  1895. 

FINANCIAL   CRISIS. 

For  some  months,  the  financial  condition  has  been  critical.  In  Sal- 
vador, there  are  six  hanks,  which  have  concessions  granted  them  to 
issae  notes  nnder  certain  restrictions.  One  demands  that  they  shall 
have  at  all  times  40  per  cent  of  specie  (silver)  of  the  amount  of  their 
issue  in  their  vaults.  Two  of  these  banks,  finding  themselves  embar- 
rassed, felt  compelled  to  ask  the  Government  to  suspend  specie  pay- 
ment for  a  time.  This  caused  a  run  on  these  two,  and  the  want  of 
confidence  became  epidemic,  crippling  four  of  the  six  banks.  A 
decree  iseaed  on  the  8th  of  December  did  not  bring  confidence,  and 
Congrees  was  called  in  session  extraordinary  to  give  relief.  A  law 
which  had  for  effect  the  suspension  of  obligations  for  a  period  was 
passed  January  5,  and  Congres-s  adjourned.  The  President  signed  it 
on  the  I2th,  when  it  became  a  law,  to  take  effect  on  the  20th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1898.  On  the  19th,  the  President  issued  a  decree  suspending  the 
law  for  eight  months.  As  Congress  will  assemble  in  February,  it  is 
expect«d  that  measures  will  be  enacted  giving  relief. 
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The  eonntry  ia  thickly  populated  with  an  indUBtrious  and  frugal 
race  of  people.  The  soil  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  in  productive 
qaalitiee,  and  with  a  wise  and  generous  policy,  the  country  will  once 
more  be  able  to  meet  its  obllgationH,  a  position  it  has  always  main- 
tained. 

Twenty  years  ago,  gold  was  at  a  discount.  It  was  not  deemed  pru- 
dent to  travel  with  it,  as  the  loss  was  very  great  in  exchange.  Amer- 
ican silver  was  sought  after,  and  now  we  tind  it  coming  out  of  the 
vaults  of  the  native  bankers,  who  had  buried  it  for  safe-keeping.  The 
amount  of  money  so  hoarded  will  never  be  known. 

The  rates  of  exchange  for  the  last  seven  years  were  as  follows: 
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1 

K» 

The  rates  for  New  York,  London,  Paris,  and  Hambui^  for  1897  are: 
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Given  an  equal  ratio  between  supply  and  demand  of  bills  on  New 
York  and  London,  seven  points  is  the  normal  difference  in  the  rate  of 
exchange.  The  rates  on  Paris  and  Germany  are  based  on  London, 
being  generally  2  to  4  per  cent  lower,  respectively. 

United  States  gold  varies  In  value  according  to  proximity  to  the 
port.  The  nearer  the  market  to  the  sea,  the  greater  the  supply  and 
the  cheaper  it  becomes. 

The  figures  above  represent  the  amount  of  premium  to  be  paid. 
Thus  166  per  cent  equals  256  silver  for  $100  gold. 


The  long-credit  system  in  Central  America  continues  to  be  demanded, 
as  it  must  in  all  communities  dependent  on  agriculture  for  their  ex> 
change  of  products;  hence,  the  general  rule  of  twelve  mouths.     This 
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oastom  has  also  grown  from  the  fact  that  many  houses  send  their 
agents  every  year,  not  only  to  sell  goods,  but  to  make  collections.  To 
compete  with  other  foreign  nations,  we  must  accept  these  terms.  All 
houses  doing  business  do  not  demand  such  long  credit,  but  six  months 
is  the  average.  United  States  manufacturers,  in  too  many  instances, 
refuse  to  give  more  than  three  months,  placing  themselves  at  a  very 
great  disadvantage.  I  will  cite  a  ease  coming  under  my  observation. 
A  firm  with  exceptional  credit  had  occasion  to  order  goods  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States.  A  credit  of  six  months  was  asked,  and 
was  refused  for  longer  than  three  months.  The  order  was  transferred 
to  Hamburg  for  the  very  same  articles  and  prices.  Six  months'  credit 
was  granted.  The  amount  of  the  order  was  for  420,000  United  States 
currency. 

As  long  as  such  policies  govern  our  trade,  the  idea  of  supremacy  is 
remote. 

John  Jenkins,  Crmaul. 

San  Salvador,  January  21,  J8!)S. 


Secapitulatvm  of  exports  from  Central  AvieHoa  to  the  United  States,  1S96-97. 
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BRmSH  WEST  rNDIES. 
A3STIGITA.' 


There  has  been  a  marked  decrease  in  the  imports  into  this  island 
for  the  year  1S96  aa  compared  with  the  years  1894  and  1895.  This  is 
caused  by  the  continued  low  price  of  our  principal  export,  sugrar, 
together  with  the  resnlt  of  the  ravages  of  the  cane  borer  and  rind 
f  nngus.  Proprietors  of  sugar  plantations,  finding  it  impossible  to  live 
nnder  existing  conditions,  have  resorted  to  the  doubtful  expedient  of 
reducing  their  labor  account,  sweating  the  poor  laborer,  instead  of 
the  more  rational  method  of  employing  labor-saving  implements  and 
first-class  machinery. 

Muscovado  sugar  is  made  in  this  island  to-day  as  it  was  made  two 
hundred  and  forty  years  ago,  with  this  exception,  that  steam  is 
employed  in  grinding  instead  of  wind  power,  and  steam  is  used  in 
pans  for  boiling  the  juice  as  it  comes  from  the  open  toyches  before 
being  passed  into  coolers.  This  state  of  things  is  likely  to  continue, 
as  the  present  owners  are  either  unwilling  or  unable  to  put  up 
improved  machinery.  The  laborer's  daily  task  will  have  to  be 
increased  as  the  price  of  sugar  goes  down,  his  weekly  wage,  now  at  a 
point  which  hardly  allows  him  anything  with  which  to  purchase 
imported  goods,  will  soon  be  even  leas;  the  imports  of  the  island  will 
all  but  cease;  plantations  will  stop  work,  and  the  present  owners  will 
be  swept  away  to  make  room  for  more  enlightened  men,  untrammeled 
with  love  for  the  present  antiquated  mode  of  sugar  manufacture,  and 
willing  to  use  labor-saving  implements  and  the  best  class  of  sugar 
machinery.  Not  until  then  will  prosperity  again  dawn  on  this  island. 
The  imports  for  the  present  year  are  expected  to  again  fall  below  the 
imports  of  the  preceding  year, 

CURRENCY. 

The  currency  is  British  silver.  Both  British  and  United  States  gold 
coins  are  accepted,  but  gold  as  a  rule  is  rare.  The  paper  currency  of 
the  United  States  is  also  accepted  at  its  full  legal  tender,  and  is  used 
in  remitting  to  the  United  States.  There  is  no  limit  to  silver  as  a 
legal  t«nder.  I  can  find  no  ofBcial  statement  showing  the  amount  of 
coin  in  circulation.  I  think,  however,  that  a  fair  estimate  would  be 
from  *30,000  to  «40,000. 

EXCHANGE. 

Exchange  on  London  at  ninety  days  is  1  per  cent.  On  New  York,  it 
varies  from  par  to  three-fourths  of  1  per  cent. 

*  In  respoDse  to  drcalar  of  Anpiat  10, 1807. 
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TRAN8PORTATIOM. 

There  are  four  Hteamship  lines  calling  at  this  itorC  in  the  month. 
1'he  royal  mail  st«amer  calls  every  Wednesday,  one  week  with  mails 
and  cai^  from  England,  the  following  week  with  mails  and  cai^  to 
England.  The  Quebec  Steamship  Company's  veBsels  from  New  York 
call  with  mails  and  cargo  every  ten  to  twelve  days.  They  are  not, 
however,  very  regular.  Soriittons  Sons  <fe  Co. 's  steamers  from  Eng- 
land come  once  a  month,  but  are  very  irregular.  Pickford  So  Black's 
Halifax  and  West  Indian  Line  gives  very  regular  service  from  and  to 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  every  month.  There  are  also,  during  the  crop 
season,  a  good  many  sailing  vessels  leaving  for  New  York  and  the 
breakwater  with  cargoes  of  muscovado  sugar.  These,  however,  are 
getting  fewer  every  year,  owing  to  the  keen  competition  of  the  steam- 
ship lines.  This  competition  has  also  forced  out  of  the  carrying  trade 
the  United  States  schooners,  which,  at  one  time,  carried  most  of  our 
imports  from  the  United  States. 

POBT  REGULATIONS. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  port  r^nlations  or  in  commercial 
licenses. 

COMMERCIAL  CRBDIT8. 

Most  of  the  importers  here  buy  through  commission  houses  in  New 
York,  and  the  terms  are  the  same  as  the  British  commission  bouses. 
Acoounts  cnrrent  arc  sent  quarterly  or  half  yearly,  as  agreed. 
Sahubl  Galbraith, 

Vice-CoTund. 
ANTIOUA,  October  SR,  1897. 
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BAHAALAS. 

In  pnrsuance  of  directions  contained  in  department  circular  of 
August  10,  I8!>7,  as  to  the  commerce  and  trade  of  the  Bahanias  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  18i)7, 1  beg  respectfully  to  report  as  follows: 

On  April  28  last,  I  forwarded  to  the  Departnient  such  a  full,  detailed 
report  on  this  subject,  covering  the  entire  year  of  1896,*  with  cora- 

*  Commercial  Belations,  18^-96,  Vol.  11,  Appeodiz. 
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ments  based  thereon,  that  I  am  nnable  to  make  any  additions  thereto 
for  that  period,  and  I  regret  to  say  that  official  statistics  for  the  six 
months  ended  June  30, 1897,  can  not  be  furnished,  since  this  Govern- 
ment has  to  collect  the  same  from  a  large  number  of  ports  on  the  ont 
islandB,  BO  that  they  are  seldom  available  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

However,  as  the  principal  object  sought  for  is  to  secUre  an  intelli- 
gent survey  of  the  trade  and  industry  of  the  colony  during  the  first 
half  of  1897, 1  would  say  that  we  could  substantially  obtain  that  end, 
even  in  the  absence  of  official  figures. 

There  has  been  so  little  change  in  the  business  of  the  colony  that 
the  fact«  and  figures  of  the  first  half  of  1897,  when  obtained,  will  not 
be  found  to  differ  very  materially,  in  my  opinion,  from  those  of  the 
oorresponding  period  in  1896,  since  the  trade  of  these  islands  is  not 
subject  to  very  sudden  fluctuations. 

COHHBRCE. 

The  tendency  of  trade  is  still  toward  the  United  States,  with  a  slow 
but  steady  increase  in  our  favor.  Having  already  obtained  nearly  80 
per  cent  of  the  entire  export  and  import  trade  of  the  colony,  there  is 
not  much  left  to  be  acquired ;  but  upon  this  small  balance,  we  are 
making  steady  encroachments  from  year  to  year.  This  result  has 
been  obtained  by  a  careful  study  of  the  wants  of  the  islands  by 
several  leading  New  York  exporters,  who  largely  control  the  trade. 

The  great  increase  in  exportations  from  the  United  States  of  late  in 
such  lines  as  electrical  supplies,  improved  manufacturing  and  scien- 
tific apparatus,  agricultural  machinery,  locomotives,  etc.,  does  Hot 
affect  this  colony,  as  it  requires  nothing  of  the  kind.  Many  bicycles 
and  sewing  machines  have  of  lat«  been  imported,  all  from  the  United 
States.  Our  boots  and  shoes,  cotton  goods,  furniture,  tools,  and  such 
manufactures  are  almost  exclusively  used.  Id  addition,  large  quan- 
tities of  provisions  of  all  kinds  are  imported. 

In  methods  of  packing  goods,  exchange,  banking  facilities,  and 
credits,  the  facilities  offered  are  ample  for  all  requirements. 

CUBBENCT. 

The  currency  of  the  colony  is  good,  its  value  steady,  and  quantity 
equal  to  the  demand.  It  is  largely  American,  as  the  subjoined  esti- 
mate proves.  It  is  composed  about  as  follows:  British  gold  coin, 
t2,000;  United  States  gold  coin,  170,000;  British  silver  coin,  #70,000; 
United  States  paper  money,  •20,000;  Bank  of  Nassau  notes,  125,000: 
United  States  silver  coin,  t3,000.  The  total  circulation  is  about 
$190,000,  one-half  being  United  States  money.  The  United  States 
gold  and  paper  dollars  are  worth  4s.  2d.  sterling;  the  silver  dollar 
passes  for  4  shillings  sterling.  The  pound  sterling  is  worth  $4.80  of 
onr  money.  All  weights  and  measures  correspond  with  those  of  the 
United  States. 

TARIFF, 

There  have  been  no  changes  of  late  in  the  tariff  laws  of  the  colony, 
the  duty  on  imports  averaging  about  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  There 
are  no  export  duties  levied. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

There  are  no  railroads  and  but  few  good  dirt  roads  in  the  colony. 
CommnnicatioD  between  the  islands  is  by  small  sailing  vessels  and  is 
0  R— VOL  1 41) 
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uncertain,  except  with  the  larger  islands.  Regular  outside  commu- 
nication is  had  with  the  United  States  by  steamers  making  three  trips 
per  month  to  and  from  New  York;  time,  about  four  days;  freight 
rates,  being  fair  and  unchanged  of  late,  averaging  about  50  to  60  cents 
per  barrel  measurement. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

There  are  no  special  requirements,  nor  are  licenses  or  passports 
required  of  commercial  travelers.  There  are  no  regulations  (quaran- 
tine or  other)  of  a  discriminating  character  against  American  vessels, 
trade,  or  commerce.  There  have  been  no  changes  in  patent,  copy- 
right, or  trade-mark  laws,  and  the  Bahamas  are  in  the  postal  union. 
There  are  no  laws  requiring  goods  to  be  marked  so  as  to  show  the 
country  of  origin  or  manufacture. 

I  do  not  think  of  anything  to  be  added  to  the  foregoing  which  would 
be  of  interest  or  profit  to  our  trade  or  manufacturing  interests,  but  if 
anything  should  be  devel<q>ed,  it  will  be  promptly  forwarded. 

Thos.  J.  McLain,  Consul. 

Nassau,  October  5,  1897. 

BARBADOS.* 

In  making  a  report  on  the  Island  of  Barbados  for  the  year  1896,  the 
diflEerent  details  and  branches  of  trade  reported  on  in  previous  years 
have  again  to  be  referred  to.  In  an  island  of  the  small  dimensions  of 
Barbados,  and  possessing  the  enormous  population  it  does,  it  neces- 
sarily follows  that  the  industrial  resources  are  already  developed,  and 
that  having  once  reported  on  those  resources  and  on  the  geographical 
and  climatic  conditions  of  the  land,  there  is  really  very  little  fresh 
ground  to  be  broken  in  future  years. 

The  trade  and  commerce  of  Barbados  for  the  year  1896  and  for  that 
portion  of  1897  on  which  I  am  enabled  to  report,  show  a  healthy 
increase  on  the  preceding  year.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  prevail- 
ing depression  of  the  sugar  market — wherein  the  interests  of  Barba- 
dos are  centered^rendem  almost  nugatory  the  efforts  of  nature  Rnd 
man  in  this  country. 

SUGAR  INDU8TEY. 

11)0  output  of  sugar  in*Barbados  during  the  last  twenty  years  has 
steadily  increased,  but  with  this  increase,  a  steady  decrease  in  value 
has  taken  place.  In  1896,  there  were  exported  45,789  tonsof  muscovado 
and  3,610  tons  of  dry  .sugar,  as  against  34,792  tons  of  muscovado  and 
1,659  tons  of  dry  sugar  in  1895,  showing  an  increased  export  of  nearly 
1 3,000  tons.  The  ruling  price  obtained  for  this  sugar  in  1896  averaged 
$1.65  per  100  pounds,  as  compared  with  %2.50,  $3,  and  t4  in  past  years. 
I  am  credibly  Informed  that  the  cost  of  manufacturing  sugar  of  the 
lowest  grade  varies  from  $1.80  to  $2  per  100  pounds.  It  therefore 
necessarily  follows  that  unless  a  reaction  takes  place  in  the  market 
the  sugar  industry  of  this  colony  must  be  wiped  out.  "What  this 
means  will  be  understood  when  it  is  known  that  out  of  the  106,000 
acres  comprising  the  colony  100,000  are  under  sugar-cane  cultivation. 
On  November  4,  1896,  a  new  tariff  act,  to  come  into  force  on  January 
1,  1897,  passed  the  legislature.  The  main  features  of  the  bill  were  to 
provide  a  revenue  for  the  colony  add  enable  the  treasury  to  meet  ite 
liabilities.     The  bill  provided  for  an  increase  of  20  per  cent  of  the 

■In  reaponee  to  circular  of  Aagust  10,  1897. 
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tariff  of  189fi  on  all  articles  having  a  specific  duty  attached,  and  an 
inoreaae  in  the  ad  valorem  duties  of  2  per  cent,  thus  raising  that  duty 
from  8  to  10  per  cent. 

The  revenue  of  the  colony  for  1896  shows  an  Increase  of  1225,343.20, 
whUe  the  expenditures  rose  from  1729,732  to  $920,100. 

COMMEECE. 

The  exports  exceeded  those  of  1895  by  $771,105.52,  and  the  imports 
showed  an  increase  of  $651,110.     The  figures  were: 


tS.  890,140.12 


The  amount  expoHied  to  the  United  States  during  this  period  was 
$2,088,375.53,  or  an  increase  of  *866,649.93  over  1895. 

The  importsfrem  the  United  States  were  $1,985,420.63,  showingan 
increase  over  1896  of  $63,947.03. 

From  these  figures,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  trade  of  this  country  with 
the  United  States  is  steadily  on  the  increase.  I  have  in  former 
reports  pointed  out  that  Barbados  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  United 
States  for  ite  food  supplies,  and  that  in  the  event  of  the  weekly  food 
supplies  l3eing  discontinued  for  a  period  of  thirty  days  or  longer,  a 
state  of  famine  would  necessarily  ensue.  Every  necei<Bary  of  life  is 
imported  from  the  United  States,  the  luxuries  from  Great  Britain.  In 
clothing,  however,  and  boots,  shoes,  and  hats,  the  United  States  does 
not  appear  to  compete.  Large  quantities  of  these  articles  are  annually 
imported  from  England,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  exporters 
thoroughly  understand  their  market.  I  am  of  opinion,  however,  that 
an  effort  in  this  direction  by  our  manufacturers  would  be,  after  a 
time,  attended  with  success;  but  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  market 
is  absolutely  necessary.  The  chief  difficulty  to  be  encountered,  to  my 
mind,  is  the  conservatism  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  taste  in  placing  the 
goods  on  the  market  would  be  required.  In  iron  and  steel  manufac- 
turers, iron  hoops,  nails,  spikes,  rivets,  and  clinches,  Great  Britain 
still  holds  the  lead,  but  statistics  for  the  past  few  years  show  that 
the  United  States  is  slowly  but  surely  fighting  for  supremacy.  With 
greater  energy  displayed,  there  would  be  no  reason  why  our  manufac- 
tures should  not  hold  the  market.  I  may  here  point  out  that  the 
British  manufacturer  in  almost  every  branch  of  trade  is  largely 
indebted  to  his  commercial  traveler  in  the  West  Indies.  These  gen- 
tlemen travel  from  island  to  island  in  the  West  Indies  and  acquire  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  requirements.  They  are  nearly  always  suc- 
cessful in  obtaining  orders  for  their  houses,  and  being  on  the  spot, 
know  exactly  the  kind  of  goods  desired.  (Jur  United  States  bouses 
do  not  appear  to  make  use  of  this  manner  of  business  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  not  being  on  the  spot,  often  lose  the  market.  It  is  no  use 
writing  to  the  dealers  here.  Letters  will  not  make  them  transfer  their 
orders.  Only  a  display  of  the  goods  and  persuasion  on  the  spot  will 
do  this. 

The  United  States  holds  the  market  in  carri^es,  and  in  daily 
increasing  the  lead.  The  lighter  the  vehicle,  the  more  readily  does  it 
sell. 

American  bicycles  are  in  great  demand,  and  are  preferred  to  any 
other.    TheAmerican  rubberappears  to  be  more  suited  to  the  tropics. 
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and  wears  better.     Expensive  msohmes,  however,  do  not'  find  a  ready 
market.    There  are  at,  present  about  500  machines  in  use. 


Theshippingof  the  colony  shows  a  marked  increase  over  1895.  One 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-siz  vessels,  with  a  tonnaee  of 
1,007,379  tons,  entered  at  the  custom-house  during  1896.  Of  these, 
414  were  steamers.  One  hundred  and  seventy-eight  American  vessels 
entered,  with  a  tonnage  of  100,034,  being  an  increase  of  34  over  1895. 
These  latter  vessels  all  entered  at  the  consulate. 

The  number  of  Norwegian  vessels  which  entered  rose  from  12  iu 
1895  te  234  in  1896. 

An  attempt  is  being  mode  te  develop  a  coaling  station  here  by  moor- 
ing hulks  loaded  witti  coal  in  the  harbor.  Welsh  coal  is  sold  here  at 
t6  per  ton  and  American  at  (4.80. 


In  the  early  part  of  1897,  the  Barbados  Railway  Company  suspended 
operations,  consequent  on  the  legislature's  action  in  refusing  to  pay 
the  company  the  annual  subsidy.  This  action  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  company's  rolling  stock  and  permanent  way  were  pronounced 
unsafe.  I  am  of  opinion  that  there  is  an  opening  in  this  island  for  a 
steam  tramway  or  electric  system  which  could  be  utilized  for  bringing 
passengers  and  produce  into  the  town.  The  land  is  of  a  very  level 
description,  and  little  difficulty  would  be  encountered  in  the  construo- 
tion  of  the  line.  The  loss  of  the  railway  is  greatly  felt  by  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  planters. 

In  electricity,  Barbados  is  still  behind  the  times,  the  town  being 
lighted  by  gas  and  mules  being  used  on  the  tram  lines.  There  is  a 
very  great  prejudice  here  against  overhead  wires,  and  this,  to  a  large 
extent,  is  responsible  for  the  antiquated  state  of  affairs.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  if  determined  efforts  were  made  by  a  responsible  United 
States  company,  and  the  minimum  of  danger  which  exists  in  overhead 
wires  were  forcibly  shown  to  the  legislature  by  reliable  experts,  elec- 
tricity would  soon  be  an  established  fact  in  Barbados.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  do  not  think  any  opposition  would  be  encountered  if  a  com- 
pany were  found  wilUng  to  lay  the  lines  beneath  the  surface. 


The  mining  for  manjak  (a  species  of  glance  piteh)  in  the  northern 
districts  of  the  island,  has  within  the  past  year  been  attended  with 
great  success,  and  large  finds  are  still  being  made.  Whether,  how- 
ever, in  view  of  the  size  of  the  island  and  the  small  area  within  which 
the  deposits  are  found,  this  minor  industry  will  be  attended  with 
large  financial  benefits,  ia  yet  to  be  proved.  The  manjak  is  found  in 
veins  greatly  resembling  coal  seams,  and  in  some  places  at  great 
depths.  It  posscBsesextraordinary  heating  powers  and  has  been  tried 
with  success  in  locomotives.  It  is  largely  used  for  insulating  and 
varnishing  purposes  and  finds  a  ready  market  in  the  United  States. 
The  valne  varies,  but  averages  (10  per  ton.  Closely  connected  with 
the  manjak  deposits,  indications  of  oil,  with  a  lai^e  percentage  of 
petroleum,  have  been  discovered,  and  a  company  with  the  necessary 
machinery  and  appliances  has  lately  been  floated  to  develop  this 
industry.  Up  to  the  present,  however,  I  am  informed  that  their 
efforts  have  not  been  attended  with  success,  grave  donbts  existing  as 
to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  deposit. 
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EHIQRATION. 

Emigration  hse  beea  occapyiug  the  attention  of  the  authorities,  bnt 
their  efforts  can  not  be  said  to  be  snccessful.  Barbados  possesaes  a 
large  surplns  popnlation,  while  the  neighboring  islands  are  greatly  in 
ne^  of  labor,  unfortunately,  however,  as  ia  generally  the  case,  the 
idle  remain  at  home,  while  most  of  those  who  have  been  induced  to 
emigrate  were  of  an  industrious  nature.  The  Barbadian  has  a  great 
antipathy  to  emigration,  and  it  is  with  difficulty  he  can  be  persuaded 
to  leave,  however  bad  his  circumstances  may  be.  To  oommemorate 
the  jubilee  reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  the  legislature  organized  a  Gov- 
ernment emigration  society  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  respectable 
females  in  straitened  circumstances  to  seek  a  new  home  in  the  United 
States. 

Under  the  rules  of  this  society,  it  is  incumbent  on  the  emigrant  to 
prodnce  satisfactory  evidence  that  she  has  relatives  or  friends  in  the 
United  States  who  will  receive  her;  after  which  she  is  provided  by 
the  Government  with  a  sum  of  money  and  a  free  passage  to  the  United 
States.     A  large  number  of  emigrants  have  proceeded  to  the  States. 

The  health  of  the  island  continues  to  be  excellent,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  this  is  largely  due  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  city's  sani- 
tary commissioners.  Quarantine  regulations  are  rigidly  enforced,  and 
while,  perhaps,  they  may  be  a  little  irksome,  there  yet  can  be  no  doubt 
of  their  efficacy. 

Geo.  T.  Tate,  Cmrnil. 

Barbados,  October  6,  1897. 
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Imports  into  Bermuda  during  the  year  ended  Deeember  Si,  /5S6— Contimned. 
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Imports  and  meporU  with  the  several  eountriet. 
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Hamilton,  Bebhuda,  June  2,  1897. 


IVLabsuall  Hanubb,  Consul. 


In  reply  to  circular  issued  by  the  Department  of  State  of  Au^st  10, 
1897,  I  beg  respectfully  to  state  that  thei'e  have  been  no  marked 
changes  at  St.  Georges  since  my  report  of  September  12,  1896.* 

I  may,  however,  remark  that  the  naval  authorities  are  now  dredg- 
ing and  deepening  the  Karrowa  in  the  ship  chanuek  leading  from  the 
east  end  to  (iraasy  Bay  anchorage,  at  the  west,  which  will  greatly 
facilitate  the  pilotage  of  large  vessels  to  said  anchorage  and  to  the 
dockyard  at  Ireland  Island. 

Wm.  O.  Fox,  Vice  Comjmrcial  Agent. 

St.  Gbokqbb,  September  S9,  1897. 


JAMAICA. 

Daring  the  past  two  years,  this  island  has  undergone  a  period  of 
severe  commercial  depression.  Tlie  two  principal  causes  operating 
to  bring  this  about  were,  to  my  mind,  quite  distinct — one  external, 
the  other  internal.  The  United  States  naturally  forms  the  fountain 
from  which  flows  the  general  prosperity  of  this  hemisphere,  being  Uie 
source  largely  of  the  supplies  of  the  sister  countries  thereon.  It  is 
not  unreasonable  to  assume,  therefore,  that  any  period  of  trade  depres- 
sion in  the  United  States,  such  as  we  have  had  for  the  past  three 
years,  produces  to  a  certain  extent  a  corresponding  depression  in  the 
countries  round  about  her.  The  internal  cause  of  the  depression  in 
the  island  is  the  decadence  of  the  sugar  industry.  Until  recently,  the 
cultivation  and  manufacture  of  sugar  and  rum  gave  employment  to 
the  greater  proportion  of  the  laboring  population.  The  negro  laborer 
since  emancipation  has  largely  depended  on  his  work  on  the  sugar 
estate  to  provide  him  with  those  necessaries  of  life,  apart  from  actual 
food,  which  can  only  be  purchased  for  cash.  He  is  able  to  support 
life  Itself  on  his  provision  ground,  but  has  no  money  to  spend  at  the 
country  stores.  DuUness  of  trade  throughout  the  rural  districts  is 
therefore  felt  by  the  importing  houses  of  the  capital,  and  the  with- 
drawal from  circulation  of  large  sums  of  money,  spent  annually  by  the 

»  Printed  is  Oommercial  Belatioas,  189(^96,  page  51S. 
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sugar  estates,  has  affected  the  entire  commuDlty .  In  addition  to  these 
economic  causes,  the  depression  has  been  accentuated  by  natural 
conditions  incident  to  the  climate.  During  the  summers  of  1896  and 
1897,  sever©  droughts  prevailed,  which  damaged  crops  in  almost  every 
district  of  the  island.  Ground  provisions  were  scarcely  procurable, 
and  in  some  parishes,  public  relief  had  to  be  aflforded  the  snfferere. 
In  the  autumn  of  the  latter  year,  there  were  heavy  iloods,  putting  many 
of  the  sugar  estates  and  fruit  farms  under  water  for  days  and  dwtroy- 
ing  the  crops.  The  late  quasi  epidemic  of  yellaw  fever  has  been  the 
last  and  one  of  the  severest  blows  to  the  island.  At  the  very  moment 
when  the  revival  of  trade  in  the  United  States,  together  with  the 
usual  winter  tourist  travel,  would  have  aided  somewhat  in  the  affairs 
of  the  colony,  this  fell  disease  made  its  appearance,  and  has  to  a  large 
extent  destroyed  the  last  hope  of  present  temporaiy  relief. 

FINANCIAL  CONI>mON8. 

The  finances  of  the  colony  and  public  credit  have  naturally  f-^lt  the 
effect  of  the  trade  depression.  At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  March 
31,  1896,  the  Government  had  a  surplus  of  £64,005,  which  was  added 
to  during  the  following  fiscal  year  until  it  reached  the  sum  of  £83,173 
on  March  31,  1896.  During  the  year  ended  March  31,  1897,  this  sur- 
plus was  entirely  swept  away,  and  the  Gkivemment  faced  the  current 
fiscal  year  with  a  deficit  of  £64,391,  a  sum  in  excess  of  the  surplus 
which  they  had  two  years  before.  In  the  face  of  this  situation,  capital 
was  deterred  from  investment  here,  and  while  the  inauguration  of 
several  important  enterprises  financed  from  outside  showed  that  there 
was  still  belief  in  the  prosperity  and  possibilities  of  development  of 
the  colony,  money  was  difficult  to  obtain,  and  holders  of  interests  were 
desirous  to  dispose  of  them.  The  contracted  circulation  caused  a 
heavy  check  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  population,  and  a  corre- 
sponding decrease  in  the  imports  followed.  From  the  year  1891-92  to 
1896-96,  there  had  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  imports,  ranging  from 
£1,769,890  (t8,663,065)  in  the  former  year  to  £2,288,946  ($11,124,277) 
in  the  latter;  in  the  succeeding  year,  1896-97,  they  fell  to  the  phe- 
nomenaUy  low  figure  of  £1,856,377  (♦9,021,992),  or  practically  to  the 
point  where  they  had  started  five  years  previously.  They  wooldhave 
gone  still  lower  had  it  not  been  for  the  failure  of  the  ground  crops  in 
the  latter  year,  thereby  causing  an  increased  import  of  food  stuffs 
consumed  by  the  mass  of  the  native  population.  With  the  lessened 
circulation,  decreased  purchasing  power  of  the  people,  and  the  deca- 
dence of  the  principal  industries,  came  an  increase  of  exports  to  the 
United  States  from  other  countries  in  some  of  the  principal  products 
of  the  islAnd,  and  a  coincident  lowering  of  the  standard  of  some  of  the 
exports  from  the  island  itself.  Thus,  while  the  bounty-fed  sugars  of 
Europe  were  combining  t-o  disastrously  affect  the  sugar  of  Jamaica, 
other  causes  were  having  a  similar  effect  on  its  coffee,  logwood,  eto., 
and  in  almost  no  period  of  the  history  of  the  island  have  its  prodacta 
brought  so  low  prices  in  foreign  markets.  The  only  things  which 
have  at  all  buoyed  up  the  island  during  its  long  period  of  depression 
are  the  outgrowth  of  American  enterprise.  The  Jamaica  railway 
extensions,  built  by  an  American  corporation  in  the  face  of  strong 
prejudices  and  multiplied  obstacles,  kept  in  circulation  considerable 
sums  of  money  and  gave  employment  to  labor.  The  fruit  trade  of  the 
island  twenty  years  ago  was  an  unknown  quantiW ;  to-day,  it  is  the  one 
thing  which  beeps  the  colony  alive.    This  trade  has  been  built  np,  foa- 
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tered,  and  extended  until  it  has  assumed  enormous  proportions,  by  an 
American .  It,  too,  however,  has  had  somewhat  of  a  setback  by  the 
impoeition,  under  the  Diiigley  tariff,  of  a  daty  on  oranges. 

There  is  grave  reason  to  donbt  whether,  during  the  coming  year,  the 
condilion  of  the  island  will  assume  a  brighter  aspect.  The  legislature, 
which  is  about  to  meet,  vill  face  another  heavy  deficit  in  the  revenues 
of  the  colony.  It  is  more  than  likely  that,  in  addition  to  the  impo- 
sition of  further  internal  taxes,  there  will  be  a  revision  of  the  exist- 
ing tariff.  Qenerally,  it  is  believed  that  an  incre^  in  the  general  ad 
v^orem  rate  of  the  tariff  will  be  made  from  12i  per  cent,  as  no*p,  to 
20  or  25  per  cent.  The  increased  tariff  will  still  further  check  impor- 
tation. To  improve  the  existing  state  of  affairs,  there  would  seem  to 
be  but  two  remedies.  Both  of  them  would  have  a  vital  effect  on  the 
trade  relations  of  the  United  States  with  the  island.  There  is  (1)  the 
negotiation  of  a  reciprocity  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Jamaica,  and  (S)  the  imposition  by  Great  Britain  of  a  duty  upon 
bounty-fed  sugars.  The  former,  as  shown  by  the  past,  will  not  be 
difficult  to  obtain;  the  latter,  being  opposed  to  the  trade  theories  of 
the  British  nation  and  people,  is  somewhat  doubtful.  It  would  be  too 
patent  and  unmistakable  an  indorsement  of  the  policy  of  protection, 
which  England  abandoned  more  than  fifty  years  ago.  In  order  to 
avoid  BO  apparent  an  inconsistency,  the  aid  will  probably  take  the 
form  of  special  grants  of  money. 

RHCIPROCITT  TBBATT. 

I  do  not  suppose  it  necessary  to  adduce  any  at^nment  in  favor  of 
the  negotiation  of  a  reciprocity  treaty.  It  is  a  fact  borne  out  by  sta- 
tistics and  not  controvertible  that  the  most  flourishing  period  of  the 
trade  of  tlie  United  States  with  the  countries  and  colonies  of  this 
hemisphere  who  had  reciprocity  treaties  with  her,  was  during  the 
short  period  when  those  treaties  were  in  operation — that  is,  between 
the  years  1891  and  1894.  It  is  a  fact  also,  now  for  the  first  time 
brought  to  my  notice,  that  the  period  covered  by  these  treaties  was 
the  most  flourishing  period  in  the  trade  of  the  British  West  Indian 
colonies,  and  I  assume  that  if  it  be  true  with  regard  to  these  colonies, 
it  Is  true  of  the  other  countries  and  colonies  with  whom  similar  trea- 
ties were  negotiated. 

I  do  not  imagine  that  any  argument  that  we  are  not  interested  in 
observing  the  increase  of  exports  to  the  United  States  by  other  coun- 
tries, would  have  weight  in  the  consideration  of  this  question,  for  the 
increase  in  exports  from  any  country  to  the  United  States  brings 
about  closer  trade  relations.  A  man  more  often  buys  where  he  sells, 
and  any  method  of  inducing  closer  trade  relations,  whether  in  buying 
or  selling,  will  ultimately  beneflt  the  trade  of  the  United  States  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  where  it  has  long  been  at  a  low  ebb.  In  a 
speech  by  Mr.  Blaine  at  WaterviUe,  in  the  summer  of  1890,  he  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that,  leaving  out  the  Western  Hemisphere,  the 
Unit«d  States  gained  in  trade  with  the  rest  of  the  world  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  (140,000,000,  and  that  in  the  Western  Ilemisphere  alone, 
they  lost  all  of  that  and  between  tlO,000,000  and  115,000,000  besides. 
It  was  Mr.  Blaine's  own  application  of  the  reciprocity  policy  which 
to  some  extent  remedied  ttus  condition  of  affairs.  In  two  years  after 
the  negotiation  of  the  various  reciprocity  treaties,  our  exports  to  some 
ot  these  countries  doubled.  Take,  for  instance,  the  commercial  his- 
tory of  this  island.    Since  the  negotiation  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  in 
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1892,  the  imports  to  this  island  from  Great  Britain  have  decreased, 
and  during  the  same  period,  they  have  correspondingly  increased  from 
the  United  States.  Below  I  give  a  table  showing  the  percentage  of 
imports  and  exports  of  the  island  to  and  from  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States: 


Imports. 
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Yew. 
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11 
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The  figures  for  the  year  1889-90  are  not  given,  as  there  was  a  change 
during  this  year  of  the  statistical  compilations  of  the  colony  to  con- 
form them  to  the  English  practice,  and  the  ending  of  the  financial 
year  of  the  colony  was  altered  from  September  30  to  March  31.  This 
table  strikingly  illustrates  the  fact  that,  since  the  negotiation  of  the 
treaty,  the  island  has  bought  more  from,  while  selling  less  to,  the 
United  States.  The  falling  off  of  the  imports  from  the  United  States 
in  I89C-97  was  due  to  the  completion  of  the  Jamaica  Railway  and  the 
consequent  cessation  of  imports  of  materials  used  in  construction. 
For  instance,  in  1895-96,  the  impori,s  for  the  railway  amounted  to  the 
sum  of  £139,956,  while  in  1896-97,  they  amounted  to  only  £11,453. 
Perhaps  the  most  instructive  lesson  told  by  these  figures  is  that 
though  the  reciprocity  treaty  with  the  island  was  terminated  by  the 
Wilson  bill,  the  position  which  the  Unit«d  States  had  secured  hy  it 
has  not  been  destroyed  hy  its  abrogation.  The  exports  have  not 
materially  decreased,  and  the  imixtrts  have  steadily  increased.  We 
have  the  spectacle  of  one  of  the  oldest  colonies  of  England,  bound  to 
the  mother  country  by  the  closest  ties  of  history  and  blood,  priding 
itself  on  its  patriotism,  and  with  all  its  insular  prejudices  against 
Americans,  unable  to  withstand  the  natural  laws  of  trade  drawing  it 
closer  to  us,  and  we  have  the  proof  that,  with  the  slightest  encourt^- 
ment  on  our  part  through  closer  and  more  reciprocal  trade  relations, 
the  dominancy  of  the  American  producer  in  the  Jamaica  market  will 
be  undisputed.  That  it  will  tend  to  the  prosperity  of  the  island  as 
well  is  fully  recognized.  The  time  is  ripe  for  the  step.  The  Sugar 
Planters'  Association  has  placed  on  reconJ  its  belief  that  unless  the 
homo  Government  takes  steps  to  protect  the  sugar  of  the  island,  "the 
only  alternative  is  to  allow  Jamaica  to  enter  into  closer  trade  relations 
with  the  United  States,"  Another  striking  evidence  that  the  people 
of  Jamaica  appreciate  the  advantage  of  a  closer  connection  with  the 
United  States  is  the  fact  that  though  the  Wilson  bill  abrogated  the 
reciprocity  treaty  of  1892,  they  have  not,  with  slight  exceptions,  reim- 
posed  the  duties  taken  off  hy  that  treaty.  The  Government  brought  in 
a  bill  with'the  view  to  restoring  these  duties,  but  it  was  defeated  in  the 
legislative  council  by  the  elected  members.  That  the  tie  between  the 
two  countries  should  be  made  still  closer  in  the  matter  of  tariff  arrange- 
ments is  the  desire  not  only  of  the  sugar  planters,  hut  of  many  of  the 
prominent  merchants  of  the  island,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  in 
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the  legislative  aession  of  1898  some  measure  will  be  proposed  in  that 
direction.  There  is  a  popular  wish  to  take  advance  of  the  reci- 
procity claattes  of  the  Dingley  tariff.  The  natural  tendency  is  to 
reimpose  the  duties  remitted  under  the  reciprocity  treaty  of  1892,  and 
then  to  eater  into  negotiations  for  their  remission  a  second  time, 
together  with  auy  other  remissions  which  may  be  demanded  and  to 
which  they  can  accede.  But  this  would  be  an  evasion  which  our 
n^otiators  could  hardly  fail  to  take  notice  of. 

My  desire  in  this  report  is  to  emphasize  and  direct  particular 
attention  to  an  important  feature  of  the  former  reciprocity  arrange- 
ment. While  tliat  treaty  apparently  opened  a  wider  market  to 
the  United  States,  the  revised  Jamaica  tariff,  formed  in  pursuance 
thereof,  continued  to  give  preferential  treatment  to  Great  Britain. 
With  the  reductions  provided  by  treaty,  the  tariff  still  remained  gen- 
erally higher  on  the  products  of  the  United  States  than  on  those  of 
Great  Britain.  To  this  day,  it  is  acurions  anomaly  that  the  food  stuffs, 
provisions,  and  necessaries  of  life  imported  from  the  United  States 
are  taxed  at  a  higher  rate  than  many  of  the  luxuries  from  England. 
English  cottons  and  woolens  pay  a  duty  at  the  rate  of  12^  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  while  American  flour  pays  a  rated  duty  of  over  40  per  cent 
on  its  cost  price  and  aduty  equivalent  to  almost  25  per  cent  of  its  sell- 
ing price.  This  marked  feature  of  the  Jamaica  tariff  did  not  escape 
the  notice  of  Mr.  Blaine  when  he  negotiated  the  former  treaty.  In  a 
letter  to  the  British  minister  at  Washington,  he  said: 

The  highest  rate  of  datr  attaches  to  the  agricultural  and  food  prodDctione, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lowest  rate  is  invariably  affixed  to  gooda  of  a  high 
grade  of  maDnfactare  and  to  the  lazariea  of  life.  But  the  fact  more  pertinent  to 
the  preeent  tnqnirr  than  the  foregoing  is  the  contrast  which  is  ahown  between 
tbe  aaty  fixed  on  goods  most  largelj  imported  from  the  United  States  and  those 
fnmi  Great  Britain.  It  will  be  seen  that  almost  withoat  exception  the  highest 
rates  attach  to  the  former  and  tbelowest  rates  to  the  latter.  The  tariff  of  Jamaica, 
which  we  have  examined,  sostains  tbe  assertion  that  the  amount  of  dnty  charged 
upon  prodouts  ctmilng  from  tbe  United  States  is  tbe  same  aa  that  charged  npon 
sfmnsr  prodnots  coming  from  the  mother  conntTyand  its  dependenciee;  but  I 
Imow  of  no  more  striking  Illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Ingeiinitf  of  the 
partial  legislators  can  preserve  perfect  equality  of  tariff  treatment  oetween  com- 
peting countries  and  at  tbe  same  time  completely  discriminate  in  favor  of  the  one 
to  the  injury  and  exclusion  of  the  other.  But  when  their  action  is  set  np  as  a 
liuis  to  soatain  the  oUim  of  equal  and  reasonable  reciprocity  with  tbe  l^lslatiou 
of  the  United  States,  it  becomes  my  dnty  to  point  out  wherein  this  want  of  rwAr 
prodty  conaiats. 

I  inclose  herewith  a  copy  of  the  existing  Jamaica  tariff  and  also  a 
statement  of  the  principal  imports  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March 
31,  1897,  showing  the  comparative  values  of  those  imports  from  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  other  countries,  and  also,  in  a  par- 
allel column,  the  rates  of  duty  on  the  respective  articles.  From  the 
latter  appendix,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  principal  articles  of  import 
from  Great  Britain  are  cotton  piece  goods,  etc. ,  apparel,  haberdashery 
and  millinery,  boots  and  shoes,  hardware  and  cutlery,  cement,  straw 
bats,  and  hosiery.  Upon  all  of  these  is  place<l  the  general  ad  valorem 
rate  of  the  tariff,  12^  per  cent.  The  principal  imports  from  the  United 
States  are  flour,  lumber,  salt  pork,  bread  and  biscuits,  salt  beef,  but- 
ter, butterine,  boots  anil  shoes,  petroleum,  salt  flsh,  cheese,  peas,  and 
beans,  upon  all  of  which  high  specific  duties  are  levied,  with  the 
exception  of  boots  and  shoes,  and  in  this  line,  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  larger  imports  are  from  Great  Britain.  The  shoi-t  statement  below 
will  show  the  importations  of  the  articles  above  refen-ed  to  (1896-97), 
together  with  the  rates  of  duty  impoBed  thereon.    In  a  parallel  ool- 
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amn,  I  show  also  what  the  specific  duty  on  American  imports  woold 
be  if  transposed  into  ad  valorem : 

UNITED  STATES. 
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For  convenient  reference,  and  to  carry  the  illiuitration  through  the 
entire  tariff,  I  annex*  an  additional  table  showing  the  principal 
imports  into  the  island  dnring  the  fiscal  year  1896-97,  the  imports 
from  each  country,  -the  import  rates  of  duty  under  the  tariff,  the  cost 
landed  in  Jamaica,  the  percentage  of  duty  on  the  landed  cost  of  goods 
subject  to  speciJio  duties,  and  the  retail  prices.  This  table  is  not 
entirely  complete,  but  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  it  is  impossible  to 
procure  all  the  information,  and  difBcult  to  procure  any  of  it.  The 
table  is,  however,  I  think,  comprehensive  enough  for  all  practical 
purposes. 

It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  in  any  reciprocal  treaty  to  be  negoti- 
ated with  this  island,  some  effort  should  be  made  to  rectify  the  ine- 
qualitiesshown  in  thiscomparative  statement.  Jamaica  looks  entirely 
to  the  United  States  for  its  breadstuSs  and  provisions,  and  it  is  ntit 
fair  that  these  articles  should  be  forced  to  contribute  so  heavily  to  the 
revenues  of  the  island  and  the  importation  thereof  discouraged  to  a 
certain  extent,  while  the  class  of  goods  coming  from  Great  Britain 
(consumed  largely  by  those  better  able  to  pay  a  higher  rate  of  duty) 
should  be  assessed  at  so  low  a  rate,  and  a  preferential  treatment 
thereby  given  to  the  goods  of  Great  Britain.  It  seems  to  me  that  any 
treaty  negotiations  should  be  directed  more  especially  to  those  articles 
which  are  subject  to  these  unequal  tariffs,  and  which  are  more  largely 
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exported  from  the  United  States.  In  order  that  a  clearer  idea  may 
be  had  of  the  conditions  which  may  affect  any  proposed  reciprocal 
arrangement,  a  general  review  of  the  trade  of  the  island  in  its  prin- 
cipal articles  may  not  be  out  of  place.     I  shall  deal  first  with  its  exports. 


The  sugar  industry  of  the  island  will  probably  need  not  only  a  pref- 
erential treatment  in  the  American  market,  but  a  protection  from 
bounty-fed  sugars  in  the  English  market.  The  latter,  however,  is  by 
no  means  assured,  and  it  becomes  all  the  more  necessary,  therefore, 
to  take  advantage  of  the  former.  The  decline  of  the  sugar  industry 
here  is  a  somewhat  sad  spectacle  of  the  improvidence  of  the  people. 
Formerly,  under  the  consignees'  lien  law,  owners  of  estates  mort^ 
gaged  their  growing  crops  for  advances,  as  well  as  the  freeholds  them- 
selves. Gradually  getting  deeper  into  debt,  they  have  abandoned 
their  estates  altogether,  especially  in  later  years,  since  the  abolition 
of  the  law  above  referred  to  rendered  advances  on  crops  more  difficult 
to  obtain.  In  recent  years,  however,  many  of  these  estates  have  been 
bought  by  new  owners  and  converted  into  fruit  farms;  others,  and  a 
large  proportion,  are  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  managed  for  the  ben- 
efit of  mortgagees,  while  some  of  them  ai-e  still  held  by  the  original 
owners,  who  are  retaining  possession  in  the  hope  of  better  days,  or 
are  gradually  introducing  some  other  industry.  The  decline  of  the 
sugar  industry  is  here  attributed  generally  to  competition  with  beet 
sugar  in  Europe,  which  has  forced  the  exporters  to  accept  the  Ameri- 
can market  and  its  prices.  It  is  true  that  the  competition  of  beet 
sugar  has  reduced  the  price  to  so  low  a  figure  that  it  is  difficult  for  the 
cane  sugar  to  meet  the  competition.  During  the  past  ten  years,  the 
shrinkage  in  the  quotations  of  sugar  exported  has  been  quite  marked, 
but  the  shrinkage  in  value  has  been  more  so.  I  append  a  table  show- 
ing in  hogsheads  and  pounds  sterling  the  exportations  since  the  year 
1886- 

Export*  of  lugar. 
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It  hu  bean  ImpaaniUe  toredace  the  values  In  the  tables  to  United  States  carrauoy. 

Taking  into  account  the  advance  of  the  colony,  the  withdrawal  of 
capital  and  enei^  from  this  industry  is  striking.  While  in  1881, 
sugar  formed  77.21  per  cent  of  the  entire  exportations,  in  1896  it  only 
formed  13.88.  But  the  prime  cause  of  the  decline  of  the  industry,  to 
my  mind,  is  the  shortsightedness  of  the  sugar  planter  himself.  Sugar 
may  have,  as  he  claims,  ceased  to  pay  the  cost  of  production  in 
Jamaica,  but,  if  this  be  true,  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  while  competi- 
tioo  in  lowering  the  price  has  induced  the  sugar  planters  of  other 
oouutries  to  meet  the  situation  by  improved  methods  of  manufacture 
and  improved  machinery,  the  planter  of  Jamaica  has  gone  along  in 
the  same  old-fashioned  way,  and  has  failed  to  get  the  best  results. 
The  money  made  out  of  the  sugar  estate  has  been  lavishly  expended 
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in  InxuriouB  modes  of  life,  and  when  money  ran  short  a  few  thoiiBfmd 
pounds,  he  anticipated  the  next  crop  by  a  mortgage.  Since  1839, 518 
sugar  estat«s  have  been  abandoned,  120  of  these  in  the  laat  thirty 
years.  At  present,  the  number  in  the  island  is  146.  Of  these  08  are 
owned  by  resident  proprietors,  and  48  by  absentees;  86  are  worked 
by  steam,  37  by  water,  18  by  water  and  steam,  3  by  cattle,  and  1  by 
wind  and  cattle.  Of  the  entire  number,  but  6  have  vacuum  pans. 
Most  of  the  others  have  open  batteries  and  evaporating  pans  of  vari- 
ous kinds.  Some  have  still  more  simple  and  older  methods.  Not 
more  than  one-half  have  centrifugals. 

In  a  return,  recently  furnished,  of  51  estates  in  the  island,  two  only 
employed  a  triple  effect.  Kearly  all  of  the  estates  used  the  old- 
fashioned  open  batteries  and  evaporating  pans.  Such  things  as  auto- 
matic bagasse  carriers  for  the  saving  of  fuel,  modem  furnaces  and 
boilers,  improved  crushers  and  rollers,  etc. ,  are  practically  unknown. 
The  methods  of  crushing  are  very  imperfect,  and  even  on  the  best 
estate,  65  per  cent  of  juice,  with  a  double  crushing,  is  the  highest  that 
can  be  obtained.  The  largest  of  these  estates  had  but  542  acres  in 
cultivation,  or  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  acreage  of  the  entire  estate. 
One  other  estate  had  an  acreage  of  500;  5  others  had  an  acreage  of  400 
or  more;  and  12  others  an  acreage  of  300  or  more.  The  highest  pro- 
duction of  any  one  of  these  estates  was  920  hogsheads  of  sugar  and 
275  puncheons  of  rum.  Only  two  others  produced  over  500  hogsheads 
and  10  over  300.  Forty-three  produced  over  200  hogsheads.  The 
acreage  of  cane  in  cultivation  in  the  island  is  about  26,325.  This  is 
less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  entire  acreage  of  the  sugar  estates.  Of 
all  the  cultivated  lands  in  the  island,  only  17  per  cent  are  in  oane. 
The  average  crop  is  less  than  1  ton  of  sugar  and  1  puncheon  of  rum 
to  the  acre. 

When  you  compare  these  conditions  with  the  sugar  industry  in  an 
island  like  Cuba,  where  the  central  system  has  been  developed  and 
fostered,  where  they  build  costly  furnaces,  import  the  finest  boilers, 
employ  automatic  bagasse  carriers,  vacuum  pans,  triple  effects,  high- 
power  rollers,  and  all  the  most  improved  machinery  connected  with  the 
manufacture  of  sugar,  under  the  direction  of  analytical  chemists  who 
observe  closely  the  process  of  making  in  order  to  regulate  the  quality 
of  the  sugar  and  secure  the  most  marketable  test,  it  is  very  easily 
seen  why  the  sugar  making  of  Jamaica,  formerly  its  most  prominent 
industry,  has  dwindled  and  wasted  away,  and  no  countervailing  duties 
will  be  able  to  resuscitate  it  to  any  great  extent.  A  striking  illustra- 
tion is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  annual  net  returns  of  a  large  sugar 
estate  in  Jamaica  are  less  than  $30,000,  which  would  not  pay  the  w^es 
of  a  good-sized  sugar  estate  in  Cuba.  If  sugar  can  be  made  at  from 
li  to  li  cents  per  pound  in  Cuba  and  placed  in  the  American  market 
at  a  profit  of  1  cent  per  pound  net,  the  same  should  be  done  in  Jamaica. 
If  sugar  costs  more  to  manufacture  in  Jamaica  than  it  does  elsewhere, 
it  can  only  be  attributable  to  the  methods  of  manufacture.  It  is  true 
that  one  of  the  planters  in  this  island,  a  Cuban,  refused  to  appear 
before  the  late  sugar  commission,  stating  that  those  who  could  not 
make  a  profit  on  sugar  had  better  go  out  of  the  business ;  that  he  made 
sugar  and  made  it  at  a  profit.  One  planter  here  has  stated  that  be 
made  sugar  as  low  as  £7  7s.  ($35.70)  per  ton,  which  would  make  the 
cost  of  production  about  If  cent«  per  pound;  others  say  that  it  costs 
£8  ($38.88)  per  ton,  which  would  mean  about  IJ  cents  per  pound.  If 
there  be  no  margin  of  profit  in  sugar,  it  can  only  he  attributable  to 
crude  manufacture,   lack  of  management    in    handling, 
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charges,  etc.  As  fi  matter  of  fact,  BUgar  is  now  being  invoiced  at  thia 
constilate  at  £9  ((43.74)  per  ton.  There  must  be  some  profit  in  it,  or 
else  the  producer  wouW  not  incur  the  expense  of  shipment. 

By  far  the  greater  proportion  of  the  sugar  eixported  from  Jamaica 
goes  to  the  United  Slates.  We  take  S3. 10  per  cent  of  the  entire 
export  of  the  island.  The  advantages  of  our  market  over  the  English 
one  are  better  prices,  owing  to  the  noncompetition  with  beet  sugar, 
lower  freight  rates,  and  quick  returns.  The  large  firms  exporting 
sugar  import  also  food  stuffs,  and  this  naturally  leads  them  to  take 
returns  of  the  latter  in  the  market  where  they  dispose  of  the  former. 
The  following  is  a  table  of  percentages  showing  the  mftrvelous  change 
in  the  sagar  exports  of  the  colony: 

Sugar  exports,  bp  eountrieg. 
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In  1881,  we  took  a  little  over  8  per  cent  of  the  sugar  of  this  island; 
in  1897,  we  took  over  93  per  cent.  In  the  meantime,  the  exports  to 
Great  Britain  fell  from  60  per  cent  to  scarcely  3  per  cent,  and  the 
exports  to  Canada  from  30  to  2}  per  cent.  There  will  be  noticed  in 
this  table  the  lai^  gain  of  10  per  cent  during  the  period  of  the  reci- 
procity treaty. 

The  condition  of  the  sugar  industry  of  Jamaica  at  this  time  is 
the  most  serioua  question  confronting  its  people,  and  is  attracting 
widespread  attention.  Even  though  the  island  may  have  other 
resources,  present  and  prospective,  the  decline  of  the  sugar  industry 
is  looked  upon  as  its  greatest  calamity.  Over  £500,000  has  been  cir- 
culated in  this  isl&nd  among  laborers,  tradesmen,  overseers,  etc.,  a 
sum  as  great  as,  if  not  in  excess  of,  the  remaining  agncultural  indus- 
try of  the  island,  and  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  this  money  will  seri- 
ously cripple  the  island's reeOHrces.  As  stated  i)y  Sir  Henry  Norman 
in  opening  the  inquiries  of  the  sugar  commission  in  this  colony — 

While  the  condition  and  prospects  of  thia  island  differ  very  materially  from  the 
conditions  and  prospects  of  other  islsnds  in  the  Went  Indies,  it  mnst  also  be 
recognized  that  even  in  Jamaica  the  welFare  of  the  sngar  indnBtrf  is  of  the  great- 
est importance  to  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  people. 

The  decline  of  this  industry,  the  apparent  indifference  of  Great 
Britain  to  the  demand  of  the  West  Indies  for  protection  against 
bounty-fed  sugars,  the  increasing  tide  of  American  trade  with  the 
island — especially  in  this  product — have  all  led  the  merchant  and 
planter  here  to  look  forward  to  a  closer  trade  connection  with  the 
United  States.  Their  principal  demand  in  any  reciprocal  arrange- 
ment will  be  a  concession  to  Jamaica  sugar,  and  this  will  give  to  the 
American  negotiators  an  opportunity  (which  they  have  not  before 
had,  which  may  in  the  near  future  be  lost,  and  which  should  therefore 
be  taken  distinct  and  prompt  advantage  of  at  this  time)  of  seourtng 
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coQOessions  for  American  goods.  Even  should  Great  Britain  otHisent 
to  assist  the  colony  by  direct  ^ants  or  connterrailin^  dnties  on  beet 
sugar,  the  advantage  gained  will  not  be  lessened.  A  foothold  onoe 
established,  the  natnral  course  of  trade  vill  be  sure  to  follow. 

About  three  years  since,  a  dilty  was  imposed  here  upon  refined  sugar 
at  the  rate  of  Id.  per  pound.  This  was  alleged  to  be  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  revenue,  but  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
it  was  also  for  the  purpose  of  imposing  a  check  on  the  importation  of 
refined  beet  sugar,  as  there  are  no  refineries  in  the  island.  The  con- 
sideration of  this  fact  may  be  taken  into  account  in  dealing  with  the 
qaestion  of  the  tariff  on  sugar  in  any  reciprocal  arrangement.  It 
partienlarly  affected  the  American  refiner,  as  shown  by  farther  refer- 
ence to  this  article  ander  the  head  of  imports. 

A  singular  concomitant  of  the  dismantling  of  the  sugar  estates  in 
Jamaica  has  been  the  purchase  and  export,  by  an  American  firm,  prin- 
cipally to  the  United  States  of  large  quantities  of  old  machinery,  for 
the  copper  and  other  valuable  metals  contained  therein.  It  has  been  a 
sooice  of  considerable  profit,  and  is  being  extended  to  other  countries. 

FRUITS  AtSD  VXOETABLBS. 

Fruit  alone,  of  all  the  products  of  Jamaica,  has  maintained  its  posi- 
tion ;  and  being  mainly  under  American  control  and  subject  to  Amer- 
ican influence,  it  goes  to  the  market  in  a  condition  better  able  to 
compete  with  the  output  of  other  countries.  Minor  indigenous  fruits 
are  cultivated  mainly  for  local  consumption;  and  while  there  is  a  con- 
siderable field  open  here  for  mangoes,  alligator  pears,  limes,  grape- 
fruit, shaddocks,  etc.,  nothing  has  yet  been  done,  except  in  the  line 
of  grape-fruit,  a  small  trade  in  which  is  beginning. 

Bananas. — Bananas  have  in  recent  years  formed  a  considerable  and 
increasing  export  of  the  island,  and  the  market  in  the  United  States 
seems  fnlly  equal  to  it,  as  well  as  the  capacity  of  this  island  for  their 
production.  Wide  tracts  of  land  are  constantly  being  placed  under 
cultivation  for  this  fruit,  and  the  extent  in  the  island  suitable  for 
this  purpose  is  almost  unlimited.  It  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  expan- 
sion of  the  banana  trade  that  the  island  is  in  a  better  condition 
to-day  and  more  able  to  withstand  the  drain  of  commercial  depression 
in  the  West  Indies  than  any  other  of  her  sister  islands.  The  new 
governor  of  Jamaica,  Sir  Augustus  Hemming,  on  his  arrival  in  the 
island  less  than  two  weeks  ago,  adverted  to  this:  "  I  have  come,"  he 
said,  "  from  a  colony  where  gold  and  sugar  were  the  two  products, 
and  practically  the  only  ones,  to  a  colony  which  has  many  and  varied 
resources,  some  already  developed  and  others  in  process  of  develop- 
ment." 

The  fruit  industry  of  the  island  has  been  built  up  almost  entirely 
by  American  capital  and  American  energy.  It  was  begun  nearly 
thirty  years  ago,  by  Capt.  L.  D.  Baker,  a  Cape  Cod  man,  then  the 
owner  of  a  trading  schooner  to  West  Indian  ports.  He  saw  the  possi- 
bilities  in  the  introduction  of  the  Jamaica  banana  into  the  United 
States,  tried  the  experiment,  and  succeeded.  Schooners  were  replaced 
by  tramp  steamers;  they,  in  turn,  have  been  followed  by  fast  mer- 
chant steamers,  and  the  coming  year  will  witness  the  introduction  of 
new  passenger  steamers  built  for  this  trade  by  Cramp  A:  Son,  of  Phila- 
delphia, their  construction,  under  the  mail-contract  law,  to  be  adapted 
to  that  of  auxiliary  cruisers.  The  trade  has  grown  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  onto,  in  the  year  1895-96,  the  exports  in  fruit  were  more  t^an 
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one-half  of  the  entire  exports  of  the  colony.  In  the  past  ten  years,  the 
trade  has  more  than  doubled,  and  practically  all  has  been  with  the 
United  States  market.  BaiiaDaB,beingfreefroni  tariff  restrictions,  have 
practically  absorbed  the  market  in  the  United  States.  From  886,441 
bnnches  shipped  in  1881-82,  the  exports  have  grown  to  4,806,865 
bunches  in  1896-97.  This  trade  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  Boston 
Fruit  Company  and  Messrs.  J.  E.  Kerr  &  Co.  The  Boston  Frnit 
Company  has  branches  in  the  four  large  commercial  cities  of  the 
Atlantic  coast,  Boston,  Xew  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  and 
has  two  steamers  per  week  to  each  of  these  ports  in  the  busy  season. 
It  has  purchased  and  owns  many  large  estates  of  its  own,  and  practi- 
cally controls  the  industry  in  the  northeastern  section  of  this  island. 
Ita  principal  location,  the  town  of  Port  Antonio,  is  called  the  "Amer- 
ican colony."  Beside  the  fruit  shipp^  from  their  own  plantations, 
the  managers  make  contracts  to  purchase  specific  quantities,  which 
they  accept  or  reject  on  delivery  at  the  ship's  side.  Recently,  they  have 
acquired  some  large  estates  on  the  southern  side  of  the  island,  a  few 
miles  west  of  Kiugston,  for  one  of  which  alone  they  paid  £10,000. 
Here  the  bananas  are  grown  under  irrigation,  and  they  have  proved 
to  be  some  of  the  finest  grown  in  the  island.  In  the  purchase  above 
mentioned,  the  Boston  Fruit  Company  has  had  in  view  the  establish- 
ment of  an  independent  port  of  shipment  at  the  entrance  to  the  har- 
bor of  Kingston.  Directly  opposite  the  town  of  Port  Royal,  and  some 
7  miles  down  the  bay  from  Kingston,  is  the  settlement  of  Port  Hender- 
son, and  the  company  contemplates  the  shipment  of  fruit  from  this 
place  direct.  Connected  with  the  port,  will  be  independent  tramways 
for  bringing  fruit  from  the  estates  in  the  St.  Catherine  Parish.  By 
this  arrangement,  the  company  will  be  enabled  to  avoid  contact  witii 
the  Kingston  port  of  shipment  in  times  of  disease,  as  in  the  past 
snmmer,  and  will  be  in  a  position  to  handle  frnit  conveniently  and 
expeditiously. 

Messrs.  J.  £.  Kerr  A  Co.  control  a  number  of  large  independent 
estates,  and  there  are  also  one  or  two  smaller  fruit  companies. 
Another  company  has  recently  been  formed  to  trade  from  Fort 
Antonio  in  addition  to  the  Port  Antonio  Fruit  Company,  which  is 
located  there.  Still  another,  the  West  Indies  Fruit  Company,  has 
recently  been  formed  in  Philadelphia.  A  steamer,  the  Cayo  Mono, 
left  a  week  or  two  ago  for  Kew  Orleans  with  fruit  in  her  cargo,  and 
it  is  announced  in  tJie  press  that  an  endeavor  will  be  made  to  build 
ap  a  trade  from  Jamaica  to  that  port.  I  am  credibly  informed  that 
the  Cayo  Mono  was  compelled  to  refuse  cargo.  Recently,  an  Ameri- 
oao  sdiooner  left  here,  carrying  frnit  to  Pensacola,  and  advices  from 
there  stated  that  the  cai^  was  bringing  better  prices  than  were  rang- 
ing at  the  time  in  New  York.  This  refers  more  jmrticularly  to  the 
orange  trade. 

During  the  year  1896-97,  a  company  was  formed  and  steamers 
equipped  to  experiment  in  shipping  fruit  to  England.  This  was  due 
to  the  complaints  of  local  producers  that  the  American  market  was 
practically  controlled  by  the  large  local  establishments,  but  the  experi- 
ment was  a  failure.  The  fruit  was  examined  on  the  estates  instead 
of  lit  the  ship's  side,  and  was  packed  in  cotton  wool  and  dry  banana 
traah.  When  nine  days  at  sea,  the  first  cargo  was  ctFmpletely  ruined, 
due,  it  was  alleged,  to  a  breakdown  In  the  ventilating  machinery. 
The  second  cargo  arrived  at  London,  but  was  unlit  for  consumption, 
and  had  to  be  jettisoned  in  the  English  Channel.  Signal  failure 
attached  to  the  other,  cargoes,  lawsuits  arose  between  the  fruit  com- 
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pany  and  the  owners  of  the  Bteamers  chartered  for  the  trade,  and  the 
result  was  that,  in  a  fewmonths,  tfaeexperiment  was  abandoned.  Some 
small  quantities  of  oranges  have,  however,  reached  England  in  good 
condition,  and  have  attracted  favorable  notice  in  the  London  market; 
and  a  few  of  the  Jamaica  producers  are  optimistic  enough  to  believe 
that  there  may  be  a  future  for  this  trade.  But  owing  to  the  length 
of  the  voyage  (some  Bcventeen  days),  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether 
this  will  ever  be  realized.  In  the  United  States,  bananas  are  free,  and 
the  market  is  entirely  with  ub.  No  concession  will  be  demanded  that 
may  be  based  upon  this  item .  I  append  a  table  showing  the  values  of 
exports  of  bananas  from  Jamaica  since  the  year  1886: 

Exports  of  bananas. 
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Oranges, — The  second  principal  article  upon  which  this  colony 
will  demand  reciprocal  concessions  is  the  orange.  The  exports  of 
this  fruit  are  nlmost  exclusively  to  the  United  States.  During  the 
past  fifteen  years,  we  have  taken  from  96  to  99  per  cent  of  them.  A 
small  trade  was  cultivated  with  Canada  and  Great  Britain,  but  the 
Florida  freeze  in  1894  created  an  increased  demand  in  the  American 
market,  and  trade  has  almost  completely  ceased.  From  the  per- 
centages of  5i  to  England  and  9.8  to  Canada  in  1893-94,  the  exports 
to  these  countries  have  fallen  to  0.2  per  cent  respectively  in  1895-96. 
On  the  other  hand,  from  an  export  of  about  £15,000  ($72,900)  to 
the  United  States  in  1894,  shipments  increased  in  1894^95  to  £47,000 
($228,420),  and  in  1895-96,  to  over  £168,000  (»8i6,480).  In  the  latter 
year,  the  United  States  took  over  100,000,000  oranges,  to  the  value  of 
£168,709  68.  6d.  ($819,926),  representing  99.4p6r  cent  of  the  total  output 
of  the  island.  In  1896-97,  we  took  slightly  over  100,000,000,  but  the 
value  dropped  to  £152,000  ($738,720).  The  increased  cultivation  of 
this  fruit  within  the  past  few  years  has  been  the  result  of  the  impetus 
given  to  the  trade  by  the  failure  of  the  Florida  crops,  resulting  in  a 
better  price  and  increased  demand.  Greater  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  fniit,  owing  largely  to  the  arrival  here  of 
expert  orange  cultivators  who  had  abandoned  their  groves  in  Florida 
and  who  directed  attention  to  better  methods  of  picking  and  pack- 
ing. Many  of  the  orange  cultivators  have  taken  these  men  into  their 
employ  in  various  capacities,  with  the  most  beneficial  results.  For 
the  firsttime  in  the  history  of  the  island,  oranges  have  been  cultivated 
in  a  systematic  and  scientific  manner.  The  general  method  has  been 
for  the  dealers  to  buy  the  fruit  from  the  small  settlers  (largely  negroes) 
off  the  tree,  which  produces  in  its  wild  state,  without  any  special  cul- 
tivation. Few,  if  any,  of  the  large  estate  owners  have  regularly  estab- 
lished groves,  selling  the  fruit  off  scattered  trees  growing  wild  on 
their  property.  Fruit  of  all  sizes  and  conditions  of  ripeness  was 
formerly  packed  together  and  arrived  in  the  market  in  poor  condition, 
bringing  low  prices;  but  latterly,  this  fault  has  been  extensively  cor- 
rected. Owners  of  large  properties  have  commenced  to  establish 
proves,  have  grafted  Florida  cuttings,  and  are  giving  close  attention  to 
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the  caltivation  of  their  trees.  The  fruit  is  more  carefully  graded  and 
the  packing  and  picking  are  better  supervised.  As  a  result,  the  most 
hopeful  views  have  been  entertained  for  the  future  of  this  industry; 
bat  the  new  American  tariff  has  placed  quite  a  check  upon  it,  although 
the  output  has  not  been  so  seriously  reduced  as  wa«  at  first  fear^. 
The  Jamaica  orange,  when  properly  cultivated  and  carefully  graded, 
picked,  and  packed,  is  far  superior  to  any  other  orange  produced. 
It  is  thin-skinned  and  well  illled,  juicy,  with  but  little  pulp,  and  has 
s  marked  and  distinctly  fine  flavor.  If  increased  care  is  bestowed  on 
its  cultivation,  there  is  no  reason  why,  unless  placed  under  unusual 
restrictions,  it  should  not  supersede  any  other  now  m  Uie  market. 
The  people  of  Jamaica  appreciate  this,  and  are  specially  desirous  of 
securing  favored  treatment  for  their  oranges  in  any  reciprocal  agree- 
ment. The  loss  by  the  tariff  has  not  cheoketl  the  exportation,  but 
has  been  directly  paid  by  the  Jamaica  grower  in  the  reduced  prices 
which  he  gets  for  his  oranges.  The  average  price  to  the  local  pro- 
ducer for  a  barrel  of  oranges  last  crop  was  3s.  6d.  (85  cents),  and  the 
exporter  took  the  risk  of  sending  the  fruit  to  the  port  of  shipment, 
paying  freight  and  charges;  but  now  the  exporter,  purchasing  in  the 
interior,  considers  the  duty  in  determining  the  price  he  will  pay  for 
the  oranges. 

I  append  a  table  showing  the  exports  of  oranges  to  the  United 
States  since  1886: 
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MiTior  fruits  and  vegetables. — A  smaU  trade  has  also  been  developed 
recently  in  minor  fruits  and  vegetables.  Grape  fruit,  pineapples, 
mangoes,  shaddocks,  etc.,  have  been  exported,  the  total  being  about 
£8,000,  of  which  the  United  States  took  £7,500.  All  these  fniita 
grown  In  Jamaica  are  specially  fine,  and  if  the  cultivation  is  increased, 
they  will  no  doubt  find  a  wide  market  in  the  United  States.  There  is 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that  a  very  profitable  trade  might  and  doubt- 
less will  be  developed  in  this  line.  Latterly,  the  Boston  Fruit  Com- 
pany has  expori^ed  to  the  United  States  a  few  vegetables,  such  as 
tomatoes,  cucumbers,  etc.  It  is  quite  likely  that  a  good  winter  market 
for  vegetables  of  this  class  can  be  developed  in  the  New  England 
States.  Probably,  no  extensive  market  will  be  found  for  them  far- 
ther south,  because  they  can  not  well  compete  with  the  Southern  win- 
ter vegetables.  In  Kow  England,  they  can  be  obtained  from  Jamaica 
probably  as  cheap,  if  not  cheaper,  than  they  could  from  the  Southern 
States,  owing  to  the  lessened  cost  of  ocean  transportation.  I  do  not 
see  why  some  attention  might  not  be  paid  to  the  cultivation  here 
of  strawberries  for  the  winter  market.  The  hillside  lands  of  Jamaica 
seem  suited  to  their  cultivation,  the  mountain  climate  being  undoubt- 
edly favorable.  Some  few  are  grown  for  private  consumption.  I 
have  myself  seen  them  cultivated  in  the  same  manner  in  Cuba,  and 
they  are  most  delicious.    This  island  is  but  five  days  from  the  North- 
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em  market  in  the  United  States,  and  this  fruit  might  be  put  in  there 
at  much  less  than  from  the  Southern  States,  owing  to  the  cheaper 
steamer  freight. 

Some  exportations  of  limes  have  recently  been  made,  bnt  it  is 
claimed  that  there  is  no  market.  The  fruit  can  be  procured  here  for 
almost  nothing,  owing  to  the  excessive  supply.  It  is  so  mQch  more 
desirable  tfaau  the  lemori,  having  s  more  pungent  and  less  aoid  flavor, 
that  one  wonders  at  the  lack  of  demand.  If  properly  pushed,  it  would 
seem  that  the  trade  could  be  extended  and  a  marktJt  fouud  in  Oie 
United  Stat«s,  particularly  during  the  summer  months. 


The  third  product  of  the  island  upon  which  a  reciprocal  c 
will  doubtless  be  asked  for  is  tobacco.  The  tobacco  industry  of 
Jamaica  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Cuban  settlers.  Many  of 
those,  forced  here  as  refugees  by  the  wars  in  Cuba,  took  up  the  culti- 
vation and  manufacture  of  tolMicco,  seeing  the  capacity  and  adapta- 
bility of  the  island  in  this  direction.  Many  cultivate  small  plate 
of  land  and  sell  the  leaf  to  the  Kingston  manufacturers.  Attempte 
have  been  made  to  place  the  product  on  foreign  markets.  The 
tobacco  met  with  success  in  the  Loudon  market  some  years  ago,  but 
irregular  supplies  and  fluctuations  in  quality  injured  it.  Recently, 
fancies  have  again  been  established  in  London,  and  there  is  a  prospect 
of  revival.  The  diminished  quantity  of  Cuban  tobacco  in  the  United 
States,  owing  to  the  war,  naturally  led  American  manufacturers  to 
look  elsewhere  for  supplies.  For  the  first  time,  their  attention  was 
drawn  to  Jamaica  tobacco.  A  small  trade  in  Jamaica  cigars  resulted, 
and  recently  some  large  shipments  of  leaf  tobacco  have  been  made. 
The  Jamaica  tobacco  is,  however,  not  yet  sufBcientiy  well  cultivated 
for  use  as  wrappera  It  is  too  coarse  and  rough  for  even  locally  con- 
sumed cigars,  being  strong  and  burning  irregularly.  Sumatra  is  used 
for  wrappers  in  the  island.  I  append  a  table  showing  the  exports  of 
tobacco  since  1881.  From  this,  it  will  be  seen  that  last  year  over  12,000 
pounds  of  leaf  tobacco  were  sent  to  the  United  States.  In  the  pre- 
vious four  years,  the  export  had  not  reached  400  pounds,  and  at  no 
time  in  the  whole  period  had  it  gone  as  high  as  2,500  pounds,  save 
during  1881-1884,  when  an  effort  was  made  to  place  the  tobacco  on 
the  English  and  foreign  markete. 

Tobacco— (exporU). 
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An  article  of  export  from  Jamaica,  which  has  largely  fallen  off  within 
the  last  two  years,  thereby  contributing  to  the  depression  of  the 
island,  is  coffee.  The  bulk  of  this  trade,  which  was  formerly  with 
Great  Britain,  has,  like  others,'  of  late  years  diverged  to  the  United 
States,  showing  the  general  tendency  of  Jamaica  to  come  into  closer 
commercial  relations  with  our  country.  The  following  table  of  per- 
centages will  happily  illustrate  this  fact; 

Export*  of  coffee. 


... 


IHWJ-Bl 

mi -62 


other 

trtsa. 


This  table  shows  that,  since  1881,  the  exports  to  Great  Britain  have 
heavily  fallen  off,  while  to  the  United  States,  they  have  steadily 
increased.  The  greatest  impetus  was  given  them  by  the  reciprocity 
treaty  of  1892,  and  it  is  a  curious  commentary  that  since  the  falling 
off  of  the  exports  to  the  United  States  within  the  last  two  years  they 
have  not  again  reverted  to  Great  Britain,  but  have  gone  to  other 
ooTintTies.  ■  ThedeereasedexporttotheUnitedStatesoan  be  accounted 
for  in  two  ways.  First,  by  the  heavy  influx  of  Brazilian  coffee,  which 
IB  poorer  in  quality,  but,  being  cheaper,  is  more  advantageously  used 
for  mixing  purposes.  The  Jamaica  coffee  itself  is  naturally  of  excel- 
lent quality,  but  it  has  failed  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  American 
market,  because  of  the  bad  methods  used  in  its  preparation.  It  has 
been  imperfectly  cared  and  improperly  graded  Like  oranges,  it  tias 
been  collected  for  the  most  part  in  small  qnantities  from  the  country 
settlers  and  bagged  together  promiscuously,  with  the  result  that  good 
coffee  was  mixed  with  bad  and  the  quality  of  the  entire  lot  injured. 
While,  however,  more  expensive  than  Brazilian  coffee,  it  is  not, 
therefore,  bettei'  adapted  for  mixing  purposes,  and  is  not  of  itself 
of  a  quality  good  enough  to  suit  the  American  market.  Of  course, 
therearesome  grades  of  coffee  here  which  are  quite  good.  Forinstance, 
the  Blue  Mountain  coffee,  when  collected  from  certain  estates  and 
carefully  handled,  brings  a  better  price  in  European  markets  than 
any  other.  Recently,  some  large  exporters  have  combined  and  adopted 
the  system  of  buying  the  coffee  from  the  small  settlers  on  the  trees 
and  curing  it  at  central  stations  of  their  own  in  each  district.  This 
will  no  doubt  tend  to  produce  a  more  carefully  graded  coffee  and 
Becnre  a  better  market.  The  experiment  has  also  been  tried  of  intro- 
ducing Liberian  coffee.  The  tree  is  heavier  and  will  grow  at  a  lower 
altitude.  It  has  been  planted  in  conjunction  with  bananas,  the  coifee 
generally  being  planted  between  the  fruit  stems,  in  order  that  the 
land  may  be  productive  during  the  time  the  coffee  is  attaining  its 
growth.  The  tree  seems  to  thrive,  but  whether  the  experiment  will 
be  productive  of  good  financial  results  is  yet  problematical.  The 
onltivation  has  chiefly  been  on  irrig:ated  lands. 
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If  Jamaica  should  fail  to  enter  into  a  reciprocal  agreement,  then 
she  might  fall  under  the  provisions  of  the  tariff  authorizingtiie  Presi- 
dent to  impose  a  duty  on  coffee  from  nonreciproeal  eountries.  While, 
therefore,  it  is  ordinarily  free,  this  product  would  necessarily  be  con- 
sidered by  British  negotiators  in  anjr  such  treaty,  and  we  should 
naturally  expect  some  reciprocity  oa  that  score.  I  append  a  table 
showing  the  exports  of  cofEee  from  Jamaica  since  1886. 

Amount  ojid  vaiti«  of  coffee  exported. 
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Perhaps  the  most  famous  product  of  Jamaica  is  rum.  The  bulk  of 
the  trade  has  always  been  with  England,  owing  principally  to  ttie  fact 
that  the  American  market  does  not  make  any  extensive  demand  for 
liquor  of  this  character.  Probably,  the  decline  of  the  sugar  industry 
of  the  island  may  have  been  aided  somewhat  by  the  production  at 
rum.  The  lobal  consumption  was  heavy,  the  exportations  were  lai^, 
and  the  Jamaica  planter  was  as  much,  if  not  more,  interested  in  the 
production  of  a  fitic  grade  of  rum  than  in  the  production  of  sugar. 
While,  therefore,  he  devoted  attention  to  the  rum  industry,  he 
neglected  the  improvement  of  hie  estate  to  meet  the  modem  require- 
ments of  sugar  plantations.  In  recent  years,  however,  the  depression 
in  the  sugar  industry  has  naturally  affected  rum,  and  this  has  been 
increased  by  the  use  in  England  of  adulterated  German  rum.  I 
append  a  table  showing  the  percentage  of  exports  of  rum  from  the 
island  to  England  and  other  countries. 

Exports  of  rum,  6j/  countriee. 
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From  this,  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  late  years,  exportations  to  Germany 
have  increased  somewhat.  The  Germans  make  an  inferior  spirit  from 
potatoes  and  beet,  and  flavor  it  with  a  small  quantity  of  Jamaica  rum. 
This  has  been  sold  In  the  English  market  as  Jamaica  rum,  and  the  eon- 
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seqnenee  is  that  the  product  has  fallen  into  Itad  repute,  the  demand 
lessened,  and  the  price  lowered  from  38.  6d.  to  about  Is.  6d.  per  gallon. 
The  price  hae  also  been  affected  by  a  change  in  the  English  tariff.  In 
Mr.  Gladstone's  last  administration,  a  protective  duty  of  i  pence  per 
gallon  was  imposed  on  foreign  rums,  but  this  has  been  repealed,  and 
the  repeal,  coming  in  conjunction  with  and  increasing  the  import  of 
the  adulterated  article,  handicapped  the  Jamaica  producer  unduly. 
In  addition,  there  followed  an  increased  internal  tax  on  rum  in 
Jamaica,  imposed  some  three  years  since,  reducing  the  local  consump- 
tion. From  a  consumption' of  411,000  gallons  in  1891,  it  fell  to  less 
than  300,000  gallons  in  1S96.  Were  it  not  for  this  duty,  the  exporta- 
tion of  Jamaica  wines  and  cordials,  such  as  rum  shrub,  pimento  dram, 
cashew  wine,  orange  wine,  peppermint,  ginger  wine,  aniseed,  anisow, 
and  the  like,  might  be  encouraged;  but  nnder  this  internal  larifF,  no 
drawback  ia  allowed  on  spirits  used  in  their  manufacture,  unless  a 
quantity  of  100  gallons  be  exported  at  one  time.  I  append  a  table 
showing  the  exports  of  mm  from  the  island  since  1886. 


Amount  and  valve  of  rum 
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Very  little  of  the  trade  ia  with  the  United  States,  and  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  product  will  enter  into  consideration  in  any  recip- 
rocal agreement.  There  is  probably  no  spirit  of  this  character  which 
can  equal  the  Jamaica  product,  but  the  rum  made  in  Kew  England 
seems  quite  sufficient  in  quantity  and  quality  to  meet  the  American 
demand. 

DTEWOODB. 

Formerly,  the  principal  export  of  dyewoods  from  Jamaica  was  to 
Great  Britain,  but,  as  in  other  articles,  the  extension  of  this  trade  in 
the  American  market  has  been  notable.  In  1895-96,  the  exports  to 
the  United  States  increased  vastly  over  previous  years,  while  to  Great 
Britain  they  decreased.  But  in  this  industry,  too,  the  island  is  under- 
going a  period  of  heavy  depression.  The  sugar  planter,  in  the  days 
of  his  prosperity,  looked  upon  logwood  as  merely  an  adjunct,  produ- 
cing an  income  to  pay  minor  expenses,  but  of  late  years,  during  the 
decline  of  the  sugar  industry,  he  has  found  it  an  important  factor  in 
obtaining  means  for  the  payment  of  his  debts.  The  result  was  that 
there  were  heavy  drains  on  the  production  of  the  island,  increased 
exportations  were  made,  the  tree  was  not  properly  cultivated  or  cared 
for,  and  instead  of  shipments  of  select  and  mature  woods,  as  in  former 
days,  they  have  consisted  of  late  in  no  small  degree  of  immature  straight 
wood  and  inferior  roots.  The  negro  laborer  is  sent  into  the  bush  to 
cut  down  and  chip  out  any  and  every  character  of  tree  that  can  be 
utilized,  no  matter  to  what  extent,  as  dyewood.  In  addition  to  this, 
tiie  heavy  exports  of  dyewoods  from  Haiti,  Mexico,  and  C^tral 
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America,  together  with  the  increased  use  of  aniline  dyes,  have  lowered 
the  price  of  the  Jamaica  prodact  materially,  while  the  large  drain  of 
previouB  years  on  the  production  has  also  helped  to  decrease  the 
export. 

Another  factor  in  regard  to  this  product  ia  the  development  of  an 
industry  which  is  likely  to  have  some  effect  on  the  trade  of  the  United 
States  with  this  island.  A  few  years  since,  two  Swiss  chemists  arriyed 
in  Jamaica  after  an  extended  tour  in  the  logwood-producing  coun- 
tries of  the  West  Indies  and  Central  America.  After  negotiations,  they 
established  works  for  the  manufacture  of  dye  extracts.  Their  prin- 
cipal station  is  near  Spanish  Town,  and  the  industry  is  in  active  opera- 
tion. It  is  known  as  the  West  Indies  Chemical  Works,  Limited.  The 
advantages  of  the  Amerioan  market  have  so  commended  themselves 
to  this  company  that  it  has  recently  directed  most  of  its  attention  to 
that  country  and  has  opened  an  agency  in  New  York.  Kvery  effort  is 
b^ng  made  to  push  trade  in  the  United  States,  and  so  far  witih  such 
snccess  that  the  company  is  gradually  withdrawing  from  its  English 
connections.  The  dyes  are  manufactured  after  a  process  of  its  own. 
It  may  be  well  to  observe  in  this  connection  that  molasses  forms  a 
component  part  of  the  dye,  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  brought  to  my 
attention  that  molasses  has  been  imported  from  Oermany  by  this 
company  cheaper  than  it  can  be  bought  here. 

I  append  a  table  showing  the  exportations  of  dyewoods  in  tons  and 
percentages  to  Great  Britain,  United  States,  and  other  countries,  and 
the  total  values. 
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From  this,  it  will  be  seen  that,  while  in  1881-82,  Great  Britain  took 
7i.5  per  cent  of  the  dyewoods  of  Jamaica,  and  in  1883-^,  89.9  per 
cent,  in  1895-96,  she  took  but  43.4  per  cent,  while  the  exportation  to 
the  United  States  rose  from  13. 2  per  cent  in  1881-82  to  29.4  in  1895-98. 

COCOANUTS. 

Recent  years  have  shown  a  large  and  steady  increase  in  the  exports 
of  cocoanuts  to  the  United  States,  while  the  exports  to  the  United 
Kingdom  have  fallen  off  to  comparatively  nothing.  The  principal 
exporters  are  the  Boateu  Fruit  Company.  In  1881-82,  the  United 
Ststes  took  62.6  per  centof  the  entire  exportations,  while  Great  Britain 
took  35.2.  In  1896-97,  they  took  96.53  and  2.6,  respectively.  I  append 
a  table  of  quantities  and  percentages  of  this  export.  In  recent  years, 
there  has  also  been  some  exportation  of  the  cocoannt  husks,  the  fiber 
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of  which  is  OBed  in  makiog  brashes,  broomB,  door  mats,  etc.  The 
fiber  of  the  cocoanut  husk  has  come  to  have  some  marketable  value 
for  these  purposes,  and  within  the  past  few  tDonthe,  two  AmericauB 
have  been  examining  the  expediency  of  estabUshiug  a  factory  for  the 
mannfacture  of  this  fiber  into  variouB  articleB.  "iHie  special  nse  to 
which  these  husks  are  put  in  Jamaica  is  in  the  polishing  by  hand 
of  hardwood  waxed  floors.  They  are  admirable  for  this  purpoBe, 
and  some  enterprising  huslaess  man  could  no  doubt  import  them  in 
quantity,  manufacture  handles,  and  introduce  them  as  floor  and 
hardwood  polishers.  The  exportation  of  cocoauut  husks  has  been 
fragmentary  and  inconsiderable. 
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PIMENTO  OR  ALI^PICE. 

Pimento  is  shipped  principally  to  the  United  States,  though  for- 
merly, as  in  other  products,  three-fourths  of  the  trade  was  with  Great 
Britain.  The  effect  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  on  this  export  was  quite 
marked.  It  is  one  of  the  staple  productions  of  the  island,  but,  like 
others,  has  not  been  systematically  cultivated.  It  seems,  however,  to 
reqnire  less  cultivation,  and-the  natural  production  is  quite  heavy,  as 
illustrated  by  the  annexed  table  of  exporte: 
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The  BOperior  character  of  Jamaica  ginger  has  been  reconiized  for 
years.  Some  pessimistic  views  are  now  entertained  as  to  ite  future, 
and  fears  of  its  total  extinction  are  openly  expressed.  It  is  cultivated 
exclusively  by  the  email  settlers,  requiring  almost  yirgin  soil  and 
rapidly  e^austing  the  most  prolific.  The  ground  available  for  its 
cultivation  is  not  extensive,  though  in  the  hands  of  large  proprietors 
there  are  vast  uncleared  and  uncultivated  acreages.  Recently,  experi- 
ments have  been  made  with  fertilizers  under  Grovemment  aid,  but  the 
resuH  has  not  yet  been  fully  demonstrated. 

Some  small  shipments  of  the  roots  for  propagating  purposes  have 
been  mode  to  Mexico  and  other  countries,  and  orders  have  been  placed 
for  a  shipment  to  Nicaragua.  Cultivation  at  other  points  has  no 
doubt  helped  to  hinder  an  increased  export  in  the  past  few  years. 

Formerly,  the  trade  was  mostly  with  Great  Britain,  but  in  recent 
years  the  United  States  has  fairly  divided  the  exports  with  the  former. 
The  appended  table  shows  the  history  of  the  trade  for  the  past  fifteen 
years.  Owing  to  the  failure  of  the  lands,  the  crop  for  1896-97  was 
much  reduced. 

Exporti  of  ginger. 
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This  product  also  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  small  settlers.  Lit- 
tle care  is  paid  to  curing,  and  it  brings  but  a  low  price  in  the  market. 
Of  late,  some  of  the  larger  proprietors,  especially  on  the  north  side, 
have  taken  up  its  cultivation,  and  with  better  methods  more  favor- 
able results  may  be  looked  for.  Agriculturally,  there  is  no  reason 
why  Jamaica  should  not  grow  as  good  cocoa  as  Trinidad,  whose  prod- 
uct now  outclasses  the  Jamaican;  but  the  trade  requires  to  be  built 
^P}  by  putting  in  the  market  only  well-cured  and  good  varieties. 
Cocoa  is  largely  grown  in  conjunction  with  coifee,  and  there  is  prob- 
ably no  climate  on  this  hemisphere  better  adapted  to  it  than  Jamaica. 

The  same  causes  of  depression  are  applicable  to  both — indifferent 
cultivation  and  handling.  The  annexed  statement  will  show  the 
exports  since  1S81. 
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Still  another  prodact  of  Jamaica  capable  of  extensive  development 
is  annotto,  naed  for  dyeing  purposeti.  It  is  employed  as  colorin}^  mat- 
ter for  butter,  cheese,  oleomargarine,  etc. ,  and  is  Bubstituted  for  ocher 
in  dyeing  calico,  silk,  wool,  skina,  feathers,  ivory,  bone,  and  the  lilfe,. 
It  is  a  fast  color  of  a  delicate  tint.  The  tree  is  of  a  small,  shrubby 
character,  growing  ftom  6  to  H  feet  high,  with  heart-shaped  leaves, 
and  bearing  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  loose  bunches  of  rose-colored 
flowers.  The  fruit  consists  of  miter-shaped  capsules,  covered  with 
soft  spinules,  and  splitting  into  two  halves,  on  the  inside  of  which  are 
attached  from  30  to  40  seeds,  covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  reddish 
waxy  pulp,  called  botanically  the  "testa."  The  preparation  of  the 
seeds  is  simple.  After  being  gathered,  they  are  put  into  a  tub  and 
boiling  water  thrown  over  them,  the  mass  being  frequently  stirred 
to  wash  the  waxy  "testa"  from  the  seeds.  After  some  days,  it  is 
passed  through  a  sieve  and  the  liquor  is  left  a  week  to  ferment.  The 
clear  water  is  then  decanted  off  and  the  deposit  dried  in  shallow  pans 
in  the  snn.  When  of  the  consistency  of  putty,  it  is  molded  into  rolls 
or  squares,  wrapped  in  banana  leaves,  and  l:^comes  the  annotto  of 
commerce.  Brazil  and  Guadeloupe  are  the  chief  exporters.  The 
product  is  not  cultivated  in  Jamaica,  and  the  demand  is  always 
greater  than  the  supply.  The  appended  table  shows  the  exports, 
which  are  chiefly  to  the  United  States.  The  excessive  exports  of 
1896-97  over  those  of  the  previous  year  form  the  basis  of  a  newly 
developed  trade  with  Germany  and  Denmark.  The  generaj  trade  has 
made  rapid  strides  in  recent  years. 
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Eaiportg  ofannotto. 
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CATTLE  EAISING. 

The  effects  of  the  decline  in  Bugar  have  ramified  into  varions  other 
pursnitB.  Money  has  become  scarcer,  and  thousands  of  laborers  have 
been  thrown  out  of  employment.  A  sugar  estate  puts  more  money 
into  circnlation  than  any  other  industry  in  the  colony.  For  instance, 
a  sugar  estate  expending  £3,000  per  annnm  if  converted  into  a  cattle 
pen  would  expend  only  about  £200.  Where  204  men  would  be 
employed  in  one  ease,  only  20  would  be  in  the  other.  The  cost  of  labor 
per  acre  of  sugar  is  estimated  at  £10;  for  bananas,  £5.  One  of  the 
industries  which  will  suffer  by  the  decline  of  sugar  is  that  of  pen  keep- 
ing. This  has  been,  and  is  for  the  most  part,  dependent  almost 
entirely  on  the  sugar  industry.  The  pen  keeper  has  found  his  market 
on  the  sugar  estate,  where  his  cattle  were  used  for  working  purposes. 
The  principal  outlet  having  failed,  the  demand  has  decreased,  and 
the  price  of  cattle  has  fallen  ao  low  as  to  make  their  raising  unprofit- 
able. Some  lai^o  proprietors  here  have  introduced  fine  grades  of 
cattle,  including  the  Hereford.  The  Hon.  E.  EUisand  Lord  Malcolm, 
of  Poltolloch,  have  two  lai^  stock  pens,  which  are  the  admiration  of 
tourists — Montpelier  and  Knockalva — particularly  for  the  Zebu  and 
Mysore  cattle  bred  there.  Within  the  past  few  mouths,  an  experiment 
has  been  made  in  the  exportation  of  several  small  cargoes  at  cattle  to 
Cuba,  but  without  much  success,  though  no  doubt  with  the  retam  of 
peace  to  Cuba  and  the  consequent  rehabilitation  of  the  island,  this 
could  be  developed  into  a  most  profitable  traflBc,  for  a  period  at  least 
Some  effort  has  been  made  recently  to  protect  the  home  market  for 
the  pen  keeper,  but  this  will  be  adverted  to  under  the  importation  of 
cattle  in  this  report. 

HIDES. 

The  hides  exported  from  Jamaica  are  chiefly  goatskins.  One  is 
struck  in  traveling  through  Jamaica  by  the  herds  of  goats.  No  negro 
hut  in  the  island  could  present  a  natural  appearance  without  its  com- 
plement of  goats.  Even  the  streets  of  the  towns  are  not  free  from 
them.  Like  the  donkey  of  Jamaica,  they  are  here,  there,  and  every- 
where, wherever  the  poor  man  has  his  habitation,  costing  nothing  to 
maintain.  The  exports  have  steadily  increased,  but  their  channels 
have  fiuctuated  somewhat.    Byfar  thelai^est  proportion  (75  percent) 
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go^  to  Canada.  It  would  seem  that  the  breeding  of  goate  for  their 
hides  on  some  of  the  waste  lands  of  the  island  would  not  be  an  unprof- 
itable source  of  revenue.  The  appended  table  will  show  the  course  of 
trade.  Recently,  an  effort  has  been  made  to  improve  the  breed  of  the 
native  goats  by  the  introduction  of  the  Angora  variety.  The  experi- 
ment has  not  yet  had  time  to  show  definite  results,  but  if  successful, 
would  prove  of  great  advantage  to  the  small  settler  class. 

Report  of  hide*. 
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HARD  WOODS. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  productions  of  the  island,  and  one  that 
can  be  made  the  source  of  profit,  is  that  of  hard  woods  for  furniture 
and  decorative  purposes;  such  as  mahoiiany,  ebony,  lignum-vitas, 
mahoe,  yacca,  bay  wood,  satin  wood,  etc. 

Very  little  has  yet  been  done  in  the  exportation  of  these  woods,  but 
if  their  systematic  cutting  and  curing  were  undertaken  there  woald 
be  hardly  any  limit  to  the  variety  of  the  production.  Herewith,  will 
be  found  tables  showing  the  extent  of  the  exports: 
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In  bitterwood,  the  trade  is  small,  and  prinelpally  with  Great  Britain. 
Tlie  exporte  have  fallen  oft  considembly,  and  daring  the  past  two 
years  but  little  has  been  done.  The  table  below  of  exports  and  per- 
centages will  show  its  extent  since  1881: 

Export*  of  bitterwood. 
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In  lancewood  spars,  also,  the  trade  has  fallen  off,  though  it  is  mach 
more  extensive  than  that  in  bitterwood.  It  is  practically  all  with  the 
United  Kingdom.  Appended  table  shows  exports  and  pcFcentages 
from  1881-82: 
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MINOR  PRODUCTS. 

Other  minor  prodaots  of  Jamaica  have  been  exported  in  small  gnan- 
tities.  These  Include  lime  juice,  honey  and  beeswax,  and  turtle,  the 
exports  of  which  are  shown  in  tables  below.  Lime  juice  goes  princi- 
pally to  Great  Britain,  but  the  methods  of  concentration  are  primitive 
and  the  quantity  exported  therefore  small.  There  should  be  oppor- 
tunity for  American  enterprise  on  a  small  scale  in  this  line.  Turtles, 
both  alive  and  in  the  form  of  extracts,  etc.,  go  principally  to  London. 
This  is  but  a  small  industry,  and  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  one  or 
two  proprietors.  The  fishers  are  located  principally  in  the  Cayman 
Islands,  and  they  bring  their  cargoes  in  schooners  from  off  the  Micar- 
aguan  coast.  The  turtles  are  kept  alive  in  salt  water  crawles  until 
disposed  of.    They  are  of  a  most  desirable  variety  and  lai^  in  size. 

The  honey  trade  is  quite  inconsiderable,  but  latterly  some  effort 
has  been  made  to  take  care  of  bees  and  hi  ve  them  properly,  and  thereby 
build  up  a  small  industry.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  extensive 
faiving  of  bees  should  not  be  done  here. 
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After  disposing  of  the  exports  of  the  island,  we  come  to  the  far  moie 
important  consideration  of  the  imports,  and  as  the  principal  importa- 
tions from  the  United  States  are  breadstuffs,  provisions,  and  lumber, 
they  naturally  first  demand  attention.  Before  considering  these  arti- 
cles, however,  in  detail,  I  append  a  table  showing  the  importation  of 
food  stuffs  in  bulk  since  1886,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
largest  proportion  comes  from  the  United  States.  Canada  (under  the 
head  of  British  Possessions)  comes  in  for  a  fair  share  of  the  trade,  and 
while  she  quite  maintained  her  position  last  year,  there  was  a  heavy 
falling  off  in  the  importa  from  the  United  States.  During  the  year 
1896-97,  of  live  animals,  food,  driak,  and  narcotics,  the  proportion 
drawn  from  the  United  Kingdom  was  £162,473  (»789,618),  or  21  per 
cent;  from  the  United  States,  £432,142  (i2,100,210),  or  57  per  cent, 
and  from  all  other  countries,  £164,804  ($800,947),  or  22  per  cent.  As 
against  this,  in  manufactured  goods  the  United  Eiugdom  claimed  S9 
percent;  theUnitedStates,  28per  cent;  Germany,  1.5  percent,  and  all 
other  countries,  1.5  percent.  The  English  trade  in  this  directionhas 
increased  at  the  expense  of  the  American  in  1895-96,  the  figures  being, 
United  Kingdom  63.8  per  cent  and  the  United  States  33.9  per  oent 
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The  foUowing  is  the  table  referred  to: 

Imports  of  food  atuffa. 
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Wteat  flour  is  by  far  the  largest  import  into-the  island,  exceeding 
the  imports  uf  aoy  other  five  articlea  Daring  the  last  year,  nearly 
200,000  barrels,  at  a  valtiatioii  of  over  £155,000,  were  brought  in,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  abont  £4  worth,  all  this  large  quantity  came 
from  the  United  States.  The  predominance  of  the  American  producer 
in  this  article  is  not  to  be  gainsaid.  The  duty  of  12  per  barrel  seems 
excessive.  As  already  stated,  it  is  nearly  45  per  cent  of  the  imxrort 
value.  At  the  time  of  the  former  reciprocity  treaties,  the  duty  in 
Cuba  on  American  flour  was  reduced  to  tl  per  barrel,  and  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  reason  why  it  should  not  be  brought  to  that  figure 
in  Jamaica.  It  is  true  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  native  popula- 
tion in  this  island  subsist  on  yams,  breadfruit,  and  other  farinaceous 
substances,  but  if  the  duty  on  flour  were  reduced,  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  people  would  be  increased  and  a  larger  quantity  imported ; 
for  while  the  native  products  mentioned  are  accepted  as  substitutes 
by  the  poorer  classes,  who  are  unable  to  buy  bread,  they  do  not  fill 
the  place  of  bread.  In  all  the  British  colonies  in  early  years,  the 
breadfruit  tree  was  extensively  planted  for  this  particular  parpose, 
but  it  has  never  completely  filled  the  want.  Breadfruit  and  yams 
when  cooked  are  too  dry  and  mealy  to  be  entirely  palatable,  and  they 
do  not  compare  in  that  respect  with  the  white  potato.  The  entire 
market  for  flour  being,  as  I  have  said,  in  the  control  of  the  American 
miller,  it  is  not  necessary  to  consider  it  further.  What  little  importa- 
tions there  were  formerly  made  from  other  countries  have  fallen  off 
entirely,  and  the  only  thing  remaining,  so  far  as  this  article  is  con- 
cerned, is  to  secure  a  reduction  of  the  import  duty  by  a  reciprocal 
arrangement.  The  foUowing  table  will  show  the  course  of  this  trade 
since  1886: 

Imporla  of  flaar. 
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BREAD  AND  BIBODITS. 

In  addition  to  flour,  comes  the  importation  of  biscaitB,  known  to  the 
American  market  as  crackers.  The  duty  on  this  claas  of  goods  is 
equivalent  to  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  pound,  and  seems  a  little 
excessive.  The  average  price  of  crackers  here  ia  about  fid.  (12  cents) 
per  pound,  and  it  would  seem  that  this  leaves  a  large  margin  of  profit 
if  compared  with  the  home  price.  As  in  the  case  of  flour,  the  trade  is 
almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  American  exporter.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  imports  for  ten  years: 
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The  TTnlted  States  has  lost  somewhat  in  the  Imports  of  better  and 
bntterine  during  the  past  years,  much  more  in  proportion  than  Great 
Britain  or  Canada,  bat  the  decline  does  not  appear  to  be  due  to  any 
flactuation  in  the  trade.  The  importations  from  England  are  princi- 
pally of  butter  of  a  very  good  quality,  used  by  the  better  classes  of 
the  population.  It  retails  very  high — at  28.  3d.  to  2s.  6d.  (54-60  cts.) 
per  pound.  The  American  cheap  tinned  butters  do  not  of  course 
reach  this  class  of  trade,  retailing  at  Is,  3d.  to  Is.  Gd.  (30-36  cts.)  per 
pound.  The  recent  commercial  depression  and  consequent  decrease 
in  purchasing  power  have  of  course  affected  the  latter  trade  more  than 
the  former,  with  the  result  that  the  importations  of  the  American 
product,  consumed  principally  by  those  persons  in  medium  circum- 
stances, have  fallen  off.  If  some  effort  were  made,  however,  to  intro- 
duce a  good  American  creamery  butter  in  small  tubs,  I  do  not  see  why 
even  this  higher-class  trade  could  not  be  absorbed  as  well.  For  if 
fresh  butter  can  be  brought  here  from  England,  it  seems  to  me  that 
some  of  the  grades  on  the  American  market  could  be  brought  from 
the  United  States  and  placed  here  at  a  lower  price.  The  same  will 
apply  to  some  extent  to  cheese,  but  the  imports  of  this  article  from 
Great  Britain  are  of  special  brands,  which,  from  long  habit,  appeal  to 
the  taste  of  the  people,  and  while  the  American  trade  might  be 
increased,  the  market  probably  can  not  be  entirely  absorbed  by  the 
United  States. 

The  duty  on  butter  and  cheese  is  identical,  viz,  2  cents  per  pound. 
This  does  not  seem  unusually  high  for  butter,  but  it  does  for  cheese, 
when  the  prieeaof  the  two  articles  are  compared.  The  average  grades 
of  American  cheese  sell  here  at  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  6d.  (30-36  cts.)  per  pound. 

Appended  tables  wilt  show  the  importations  of  these  two  articles: 
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Impori»  of  flutter,  butteriTt^  etc. 


Imports  of  cheese. 


Under  this  head,  the  priacipal  importations  are  of  be«f  and  pork, 
wet  and  salted;  bacon  and  hams,  canned  meats,  sausages,  tongues,  etc. 
The  market  in  salted  meats  is  almost  entirely  held  by  the  American 
exporter.  In  bacon,  the  United  States  furnishes  almost  three-fourths 
of  the  imports,  and  iu  hams  about  one  half.  The  trade  in  bacon  and 
hams  should  be  controlled  by  the  United  States,  as  well  as  that  in 
salted  meats.  The  English  bacons  and  hams  are  dearer  than  the 
American,  and  if  a  superior  American  article  were  placed  on  the  mar- 
ket here  and  judiciou-sly  advertised,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  preju- 
dice in  favor  of  tlie  York-cured  goods  could  not  be  (H'ercome.  The 
duty  on  salted  meats  (If  to  1^  cents  per  pound)  seems  to  be  excessive, 
as  is  also  tlie  duty  of  2  cents  per  pound  on  bacon  and  hams,  and 
some  effort  should  be  made  to  materially  reduce  these.  The  importa- 
tions of  canned  meats  are  almost  entirely  from  the  United  States,  and 
a  flourishing  trade  has  been  built  up.  Tliis  class  of  goods  is  free 
under  the  tariff.  The  importations  of  sausages  and  tongues  are  very 
insignificant.  Both  come  principally  from  the  United  States.  The 
duty  on  sausages  is  very  high,  viz  4  cents  per  pound.  If  the  duty 
were  lowered,  a  small  trade  might  be  built  up,  as  they  appear  to  be 
a  favorite  article  of  diet  and  are  advertised  by  restaurant  keepers  as  a 
special  inducement  on  the  arrival  of  the  steamers.  Tongues  are  free 
of  duty.  Fresh  imported  meats  in  this  climate  are  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  poorer  classes,  and  they  naturally  turn  to  dried  and  cured  meats. 
I  append  tables  showing  ihe  importations  of  beef  and  pork,  wet  and 
s^ted;  t>acon,  hams,  and  canned  meats. 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 
Imports  of  meats. 

BEEF  (Wpr  AND  SALTED). 


To»r. 

United  King- 
dom. 

United  ataUifl. 

"'K"- 

TotaL 

11  I 

£       *.      d. 

11^  i 

"I  I 

£       >.     d. 

4n9     3     1 

as    2    0 

4  io    0 

POSK  (WET  AND  BALTBD). 


1«86-8J 

17     0 

"I'l 

, 

B7  8  0 
1    10      8 

13 

i 
1 

i«e    8    » 

S"?  ! 

Ml 

t^     t    1 

«8     5      0 

■8'!  ! 

26    12     6 

HBILJIT 

ess  11  11 

BH6      0    10 

Hi 

ill  8 

3    8    a 

I    18      6 

ii  1 

,081     0     0 

•ill  1 

1888^ 

if;  i 

%1    13     3      fl 

!Si  S  !  ! 

1  "1  1 

AM    IS      8 

1 J  i 

OB      8     8 

2i     4      4 

ill 

S  I'S 

CANNED  UEATS. 


G,UT     a     3 


r,„t,zed  by  Google 
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The  importations  of  lard  are  not  extensive.  They  are  almost  entirely 
from  the  United  States,  and  the  duty,  1^  cents  per  pound,  ia  rather 
high.  The  imports  have  fallen  off  very  mucb  of  late  years,  and  this 
is  no  douht  due  to  the  increased  use  of  co<!Oanut  oil  for  cooking  pur- 
poses among  the  masses  of  the  population,  the  oil  being  extracted 
by  the  natives  by  hand  processes  in  small  quantities.  The  following 
table  will  show  the  imports  of  this  article. 

Imports  of  lard. 


T_. 

"•'^""•-'oEittdSfU. 

other  coon- 

trlea. 

TotaL 

■1  ll  "■ 

VI 

J  Is 

<    ..  i. 

•if 

I,'™  •  S 

i 

iai  u    I 

is  I 

076     0    10 

flIOH            0 

1  17    a 

a  11 ! 

3:6.7            8 

The  imports  of  fish  are  mostly  (85  per  cent)  from  Canada,  particu- 
larly dried  or  salted.  The  principal  article  under  this  head  is  salted 
cod,  which  forms  a  large  item  of  subsistence  for  the  masses.  In  pickled 
fish,  also,  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  imports  come  from  Canada. 
The  duty  on  fish  seems  to  be  heavy,  but  if  no  attempt  be  made  to 
secure  this  market  by  the  American  exporter,  probably  the  duty  will 
not  have  any  special  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 
It  would  seem,  however,  that  some  effort  should  be  made  to  secure 
this  extensive  market.  Over  £170,000  worth  of  flsh  was  bi-onght  into 
the  island  during  1896-97,  of  which  Canada  sent  three- fourths;  and  I 
know  of  no  reason  why  Canada  retains  this  market.  Canned  salmon 
is  nsed  here  to  some  extent.  Owing  to  the  cost  of  transportation 
across  the  continent,  it  is  probable  that  the  Canadians  can  put  this 
in  here  cheaper  than  the  canning  factories  on  the  northwest  coast. 
fhe  importations  under  this  head  are  not  very  heavy.  I  append  tables 
showing  the  coarse  of  importations  in  the  principal  items  of  fish. 

Imports  ofJUh  (dried  or  salted). 


T„. 

United  KinK- 

United  Stftt^s. 

a^s 

ToUL 

£     1.    d. 
7     0    10 

93    IB      1 

i'i  f 

£          >.± 

SS  ■?  S 

18,870     8    T 

Hill 

IBiSH    IB    2 

n.ou    6    1 

&S .!  ! 

IV.ZiS    18    .0 
18, 2M    18    U 

S  J  i 

WMB   IB    U 

£        t.d. 
UB.6S3     a    3 
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Imports  offiah  {alemvei). 


Year. 

^^X^.    junlted  Stated 

C««liu 

ToteL 

£    f.    d. 

£       t.   d. 
1,440    10     0 

WW 

i.m   1    0 

£       ..    d. 

..a  1 ,! 

e.«4S    0    0 

iz  iS  5 

^468     4      S 

£       t.    ± 

M^S 

2     0     0 

ImportBofJMi  {hetrings  pU^ded) . 


Year. 

United  Slng- 

DolwdStatea. 

Cnutda. 

other  cotu- 

ToM. 

£     «.    d. 

1  S  J 

ii  L  i 

4-W7    17   4 

3.088    11    1 
S,4T0     7    0 

l:!?Jin 

l;ira    B  1 

£       *.    If. 

'.  -6  fi 

£      t.   i. 

i 

i; 

1! 

SS'S" 

8  i  i! 

gffi  ?  s 

,^,«,. 

Importe  offtth  {pickled  mackerel). 


Year. 

United  ElQS- 

United  8tal«>. 

OUUlda. 

Totd. 

SU 

!;ig  1 

7.1.   '    '. 

ii»  S  S) 

>.S  !     t:8!,!l!|   :ffi  ,!  i! 

»g« 

::"":::':;::::: 

'•S!  S      ^S  ,!  ,! '    -S  ,!  S 

^^V"- 

UAIZE  (CORN  AND  HEAL). 

AH  the  com  coroes  from  the  United  States.  Small  quantities  were 
brought  in  former  yeare  from  other  countries,  but  they  have  gradu- 
ally dwindled  down  to  nothing.  The  com  is  brought  here  dried  in 
bags,  and  is  extensively  used  by  the  poorer  people,  who  boil  it  into 
a  kind  of  mash  as  an  article  of  diet.  There  is  a  considerable  impor- 
tation of  com  meal,  and  this,  t<xi,  is  ased  to  some  extent  for  table 
purposes  by  the  lower  classes.  Indeed,  the  better  classes  do  not  dis- 
dain to  liave  a  dish  of  boiled  meal  on  their  tables.  It  is  also  used  for 
feeding  horses.  Canatla  made  some  efforts  to  secnre  this  trade,  bnt 
failed,  because  the  exporters  did  not  seem  to  nndei-stand  thQ  prepara- 
tion of  the  meal  for  this  market.  It  requires  to  be  very  eai-ef  ully 
cured  and  properly  handled  in  order  to  prevent  molding,  owing  to  the 
excessive  change  of  temperature  which  it  undergoes  in  a  ship^  hold, 
coming  to  a  warm  from  a  cold  climate.  Some  efforts  were  made  here 
recently  to  grow  the  com  and  prepare  the  meal.  The  growth  of  the 
com  was  sucoessfnl,  but  the  preparation  of  the  meal  was  not.     It  was 
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difficult  and  expensive  to  get  it  properly  cured,  and  it  was  found  that 
the  imported  article  could  be  retailed  oheaper.  Oats  aa  a  food  for 
horses  are,  of  course,  used  to  some  extent;  but  the  climate  is  too  warm 
for  their  use  In  large  quantities,  and  they  possess  too  much  heating 
quality.  They  are  generally  mixed  with  com,  and  thus  over-heating 
is  avoided.  The  importations  last  year  were  £8,188,  of  which  nearly 
£7,000  were  from  the  United  States.  The  duties  on  these  imports,  6 
cents  per  bushel  for  com  and  oats  and  36  cents  per  barrel  for  meal, 
appear  to  be  a  little  out  of  proportion.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  follow- 
ing tables,  the  importations  have  fallen  off  somewhat  during  the  past 
year,  owing  to  depressed  conditions  in  the  island. 


Imports  of  mo 

« 

(com). 

Tew. 

United  Kiae- 

UullsdSUlea. 

other  COQD- 
tritw. 

Tot*L 

£    $.  d. 

,A,  i  i 

tu'o 

£              d. 

0    IB   0 

It 

!! 

S 

1 

08T    1       0 

1l  1 

ImporUofmaUe  {meal). 

Year. 

Dnitod  Ktog- 

United  States 

<xw^. 

Tot«U. 

£  >.   d. 

1S.43E    16     3 

S 1  i 

f -iS 

uA  !i  - 

SiiS 

3T    10   0 

"■^*SL*^' lJ"^l»d8tat«i.       C«u>da. 


I  li  1 

I  S  0 

'  IT  0 

I  10  B 

)  10  0 


4,aoa  I 
e.;TB 
e,an  i 


a  law,  from  torelBii  States. 


One  of  the  principal  articles  of  diet  here  is  rioe,  and  strange  to  say, 
by  far  the  lai^er  proportion  is  brought  from  England,  consisting  of 
Indian  rice.  Some  yeai-s  ago,  large  importations  were  made  from  the 
East  Indies  direct. 
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It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  rice  can  be  brought  from  the  East 
Indies  to  the  West  Indies  and  take  the  market  away  from  the  rice  of 
the  Sonthem  States,  lying  right  at  the  doors  of  Jamaica.  The  duty 
of  3  shillings  per  100  pounds,  or  about  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per 
pound,  is  quite  heavy,  and  some  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  re- 
ciprocal treatment  for  this  article.  The  American  trade  in  this  prod- 
uct has  fluctuated  considerably,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
table: 

ImporU  of  rice. 


Year. 

ooiteazinir- 

United  States. 

other  conn- 
triea. 

ToUl. 

4^h% 

1B:«8     i     0 
I8,61S    10    10 

as^iet  IS    s 

^001      7      £ 

£       J.   d. 

il  \ 
ji  i'i 

sis  'i  ! 

£        •.  d 

i;i 

B^SH    IS 

lis 

£        ».   d. 
4£,TK    U     £ 

,«RT    IB    10 

FEAB  AND  BEANS. 

The  imports  under  this  head  comprise  the  split  pea,  the  dark  red 
bean  commonly  mixed  with  rice,  and  the  canned  green  pea.  The 
imports  are  practically  all  from  the  United  States.  The  duty  on  split 
and  red  peas  of  8  cents  per  bushel  seems  to  be  reasonable,  but  on 
canned  peas  the  general  ad  valorem  rate  of  12^  per  cent  is  high.  The 
imports  of  these  latter,  however,  are  very  small,  as  they  are  used  only 
by  the  better  clasBeB.    The  following  table  shows  the  importations: 

Imports  qfpeaa  and  beatu. 


Ybm. 

UnlladKlng. 

United  8t>t«e. 

other  ooon. 

Total. 

1  Vi 

ill' 

Ill 
Hi   I 

i  i  A 

a ''  1 

Til 

IS    15    0 

l.i'  "i 

ik^It 

fflulS 

CONDKHSBD  mLE. 

The  condensed-milk  trade  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  British 
exporters.  Fresh  milk  is  always  a  scarce  article  of  food  in  tropical 
countries,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  keeping  it,  and  Jamaica  is  no 
exception.  The  milk  used  is  almost  all  condensed.  There  seems  to 
be  a  general  preference  for  Nestle's  brand.  I  should  say  that  the 
reason  for  the  loss  of  this  trade  to  the  United  States  will  be  found  in  the 
difference  of  price.    Practically,  all  condensed  milk  retails  here  at  6d., 
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or  12  centB,  per  pound  tin,  which  is  much  cheaper  than  the  American 
price  for  good  gradeB.  In  addition  to  this,  an  agency  is  established 
here  for  Nestle's  brand  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  largest  iirms  of  the 
island,  and  it  has  been  well  advertieed.  One  or  two  American  brands 
have  recently  been  put  on  the  market  here  at  very  low  prices,  so  low, 
indeed,  as  to  retail  at  7  to  8  centB  per  poand  tin.  Attention  is  evi- 
dently being  given  to  this  market  by  American  exporters,  and  they 
should  certainly  be  able  to  send  ont  as  good  an  article  at  as  low  a  price 
as  the  English  brands  in  demand  here.  The  duty  is  the  general  ad 
valorem  rate  of  12i  per  cent.  The  appended  table  shows  the  imjHirts 
of  this  article.  • 

Importx  of  milk  {condenged). 


Taw. 

anlted  KlDS- 

United  StatM. 

outer  eoan- 
tries. 

TotiL 

£      t.    d. 

4  ill 
III 

AT   IT     a 

%l'i 

£      1.    d. 

Si 

m    I    6 

1B5     4     0 

1 

El 

a 

I 

SI. 

388 

1b 

^ 

SR'S 

It  may  seem  a  curious  fact  that  the  imports  of  tobacco  are  in  about 
the  same  proportion  as  the  exports,  but  their  character  is  quite  differ- 
ent. The  exports  are,  as  already  stated,  principally  of  leaf  tobacco. 
The  imports  consist  of  Sumatra  tobacco  brought  from  the  United 
States  for  wrappers;  cigarettes,  principally  from  America,  and  pipe- 
smoking  tobacco,  chiefly  from  England.  The  chewing  of  tobacco  is  a 
habit  practically  unknown  in  the  island,  a  small  sweet  root  being 
used  by  the  creole.     The  appended  table  shows  the  imports  of  tobacco : 

hnporta  of  tobaeco. 


Tew. 

V:.^K^. 

BrittahPcBB8B- 

United  States. 

other  txmn- 

trle*. 

£       >.  d. 
814     T     3 

Hi 

I,n4    U     8 
1,3*8     3     3 

£    t  d. 

£      1.    d 

I|r 

£       a.  d. 

sf    s  i 

"iili 

Ml 

ALE.  BEER,  AND  POBTEB. 

The  ale,  beer,  and  porter  consumed  In  the  colony  are  brought  prin- 
cipally from  Great  Britain.  The  beer  of  the  English  is  known  to  us 
as  ale.    Tbe  people  here  have  not  beccpie  accustomed  to  the  lighter 
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American  beers.  Within  the  last  two  years,  however,  some  little 
Americaii  beer  has  been  imported  and  also  some  ales  in  bulk  from 
Great  Britain.  If  a  strenuous  effort  were  made  to  pusli  the  American 
light  beers,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  market  should  not  be  princi- 
pally controlled  by  the  United  States.  The  climate  is  not  suitable 
for  the  use  of  the  heavy  English  ales,  and  the  people  are  at  len^h 
beginning  to  show  some  appreciation  of  one  or  two  American  brands 
of  ale  and  beer  of  ordinary  quality.  None  of  the  finer  grades  of 
American  beer  are  known  in  the  island  at  all,  and  it  needs  bat  a  little 
push  and  enei^  to  get  them  into  the  market.  One  feature  whieb 
retards  the  expansion  of  the  trade  here  is  the  high  duty,  amoontlng 
to  about  2 j  cents  per  pint,  and  some  effort  should  be  made  to  reduce 
it.  Another  element  which  must  be  considered  in  the  development 
of  the  trade  is  the  method  of  handling.  The  system  of  the  English 
houses  is  to  consign  their  goods  to  one  principal  house  here.  The 
goods  receive  more  attention  than  if  ordered  at  the  risk  oi  the  pur- 
chasers. If  more  of  the  prominent  brewers  of  the  United  States 
adopted  this  method,  and  spent  money  in  advertising  and  developing 
the  business,  beneficial  results  would  be  obtained.    ' 

There  are  several  small  breweries  in  operation  in  the  island  for  the 
manufacture  of  ale,  but  it  is  of  very  common  quality  and  is  consumed 
mostly  by  the  lower  clae^es.  Some  months  ago,  a  company  was  organ- 
ized to  start  a  large  brewery,  with  a  capital  of  £30,000  in  £1  shares, 
but  the  success  of  this  undertaking  appears  to  be  problematical. 

Imports  of  ale  and  beer. 


Year. 

Qr«tBrttalti.:Ui>ited  SUtea. 

c^... 

Total. 

£         ».    d.  1       i:        •.    d. 

£        a.  d 

i  1 

1,B»    11 

ISIs 

x.m   i  4 

£       t.    d. 

4Z.te3     8    11      1.«B    19      1 

a.lSO     G     1  ,    £,747    le     0 
4G,eU     8    10  1  1£,£39    U     8 

^ 

Sj-Jg   J      I 

WINES  AKD  SPIRTTS. 

The  importation  of  wines  is  not  large,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  follow- 
ing table  for  1896-97.  The  duty  appears  to  be  very  reasonable,  being 
in  the  neighborhood  of  13  to  16  cents  per  quart  bottle.  The  red  wines 
brought  here  from  Eui-ope  are  cheap,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  if  a 
proper  effort  were  made,  some  of  our  Califomian  wines  might  be  put 
in  the  market  here  to  advantage.  They  are,  perhaps,  not  so  soft  to 
the  palate,  but  are  of  a  purer  and  more  nourishing  chai-acter  than  the 
cheap  wines  of  Europe,  and  can  be  landed  here  at  lower  cost.  Most 
of  the  whiskies  used  here  are  Scoteh.  There  is  very  little  demand 
for  rye  or  corn  whisky,  and  the  introduction  of  these  varieties  will 
require  some  time  and  perseverance.  Some  Canadian  rye  is  sold  here 
now.  The  tariff  on  whisky  is  quite  heavy — 12s.  6d.  ($3.03)  per  gal- 
lon. I  append  tables  showing  the  importations  of  wine  during  the 
last  year  and  the  importation  of  red  wines  and  olaret  for  the  usual 
period  of  ten  years. 
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Tmportalum  of  red  vs 


Importation  of  i^aret. 


Yew. 

United  ElDg- 

United  States. 

trtes. 

Total. 

£       ..  d. 
b|331    14    0 

3,814      1  -0 

£      •.  <! 

11  8 
|l!8 

£     t-d. 

1.W0     8    0 

£      KdL 

1 

y«r. 

DnlUdKtoK- 

DnltedStatiea 

"Trt^- 

TotaL 

j&iH 

s.sae  IT  s 

II  'J  8 

In 

&ao  13  0 

£88    10    0 
US    IS    9 

^%t% 

BDOAR  (REFDIED). 

After  the  reciprocity  treaty  of  1893,  the  United  States  bnilt  up  quite 
A  trade  here  in  refined  sugar,  but  owing  to  tbe  decline  of  tlie  sugar 
industry,  a  duty  was  imposed  by  the  le^slative  council  in  1896  of  2 
cents  per  pound  in  order  to  promote  consumption  of  the  local  product 
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This  duty  is  practically  prohibitive,  and  the  imports  fell  off  from  about 
£6,000  to  less  than  £200,  of  which  the  larger  quantity  came  from  the 
United  States.     I  append  a  table  showing  the  same. 

ImporU  of  gu^r  (refined). 


Tear. 

UnitodKlng-u^^^ej.(„ 

Other  conn- 
tries. 

Totol. 

£      t    d. 

1S3     S     0 

1  1  I 

iS  Si 

HI 

As  before  stated,  some 
sugar. 


should  be  secured  for  our  refined 


Under  the  head  of  "Petroleum  and  its  products,"  kerosene  oil  la 
assessed  at  the  enormous  duty  of  13^  cents  per  gallon.  This  oil  con- 
stitutes the  light  of  the  lower  classes,  and  the  imports  are  practically 
all  from  the  United  States.  Under  the  former  reciprocity  treaty,  we 
secured  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent,  but  this  would  seem  inadequate. 
The  imports  are  shown  by  the  annexed  table.  Other  importations  of 
oil,  except  cotton-seed  oil,  are  inconsiderable.  All  the  cotton-seed  oil 
is  from  the  United  States,  Last  year,  the  importations  were  nearly 
£11,00(). 

Imports  of  petroUum. 


T?«r. 

United  Kind- 

m.«8»». 

"•^^S-i    «... 

J  ft"; 

IS.iSl    IB      8 

li  1 8 

ill 

■        0          0 

8    IS    0 
20          0 
3    1      B 

1%^    %% 

WW 

20.854    10   £ 

LITE  STOCK. 


Under  Exports,  I  discussed  the  cattle-raising  industry  of  the  colony. 
Some  time  ago,  importations  of  cattle  from  Colombia  were  begun. 
This  gave  promise  of  a  growing  trade,  but  the  spread  of  a  disease 
(since  discovered  to  have  been  Texas  fever)  among  the  cattle  in 
Jamaica  gave  an  opportunity  to  the  penkeepors,  who  were  already 
alarmed  by  the  reduction  in  prices,  to  appeal  to  the  Government  in 
regard  to  this  importation.  An  expert  was  brought  out  to  inquire 
into  the  disease,  and  following  his  report,  the  governor  Issued  a  proc- 
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lamation  forbidding  the  importation  of  cattle  from  the  United  States, 
South  and  Central  America,  Great  Britain,  the  Leeward  Islands,  and 
Australia.  During  the  past  two  years>  there  has  heen  brought  into 
the  island  quite  a  number  of  horses  and  some  jackasses,  the  former 
for  carriage  and  the  latter  for  breeding  purposes.  The  American 
horse,  although  he  takes  some  time  to  acclimatize,  is  much  liked  on 
account  of  his  fine  appearance.  The  Jamaica  horse  is  small,  and 
though  hardier  in  this  climate,  is  not  so  desirable  for  carrii^e  purposes 
as  the  American  horse.  The  importation  of  horses  has  also  apparently 
alanned  the  breeders  here,  and  they  have  consequently  been  brought 
under  the  prohibition  of  the  proclayaLion  in  January  of  this  year. 
Some  effort  should  be  made  to  raise  this  prohibition.  A  few  fine 
sheep  ai'e  imported.  Live  animals  are  free  of  duty  since  the  reci- 
procity treaty  of  1892,  I  append  a  table  showing  the  importation  of 
horses  and  mules: 

Tnqxyris  of  horges  and  vndet. 


Ye«r. 

United  KiDB- 

[Jiilt«d8tatc«- 

other  coan- 
triea. 

Total. 

lg8M7 

£      >.   d. 
'128    0     0 

If  j 

i.m  0    0 

£        :    d. 

i  1 1 

no    0    0 

i  's  'I 

£        1.  d. 

Mil 

1^  8  S 

tm  "s  D 

In  matches,  there  is  hardly  any  opportunity  for  foreign  trade.  There 
are  two  manafactories  in  Kingston,  which  turn  oot  a  coarse  safety 
match,  after  the  Swedish  pattern,  They  control  the  entire  trade  of 
the  island,  and  are  the  only  matches  in  common  use.  They  sell  for 
about  one-half  cent  per  box  of  50,  which  is  about  equal  to  the  selling 
price  of  the  American  match  in  ordinaiy  use.  The  duty  is  5  shillings 
(11.21)  per  gross  of  boxes  of  100  matches  each,  and  is  within  a  very 
small  fraction  of  the  price  at  which  the  local  matches  sell;  i.e.,  6  cents 
per  dozen  boxes  of  60  each. 


Soap  comes  principally  from  England,  which  appears  to  furnish 
cheap  and  good  grades.  For  washing  purposes,  the  supply  is  met  to 
some  extent  by  two  factories  in  the  island,  one  at  Kingston  and  one 
at  Wakefield,  in  the  vicinitj'  of  the  famous  Bog  Walk.  The  Kingston 
company  is  said  to  pay  a  handsome  dividend.  The  other  factory, 
though  but  recently  established,  is  also  said  to  be  flourishing.  Some 
experiments  are  being  made  with  the  view  of  turning  cocoanut  oil  to 
use  in  the  manufacture  of  a  fine  grade  of  soap.  The  duty  on  soap, 
Uke  that  on  matches,  is  practically  prohibitive  to  the  cheaper  grades, 
and,  as  in  other  articles  of  the  Jamaica  tariff,  we  observe  a  British 
•  colony  quietly  maintaining  the  theory  of  protection. 


,.,iz...,CoogIc 
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AERATED  WATSBS. 


Daring  recent  yean,  quite  «  namber  of  aerated-water  manufacto- 
ries have  .been  started  in  the  iBland  for  the  manufacture  of  soda 
water,  ginger  beer,  lemonade,  etc.  They  also  manufacture  an  aerated 
water  called  kola,  said  to  be  largely  compcaed  of  the  famous  kola  nut. 
This  is  used  almost  exclusively  as  a  temperance  beverage  in  Jamaica. 
It  is  scarcely  palatable  to  the  foreign  taste,  but  the  natives  appear  to 
like  it  a  great  deal.  Although  it  is  alleged  to  be  made  from  the  kola 
nut,  I  am  informed  that  very  little  kola  enters  into  its  composition, 
and  that  it  is  made  principallyj^if  gas-charged  water  and  sirup.  The 
reason,  doubtless,  for  this  is  thaTthe  island  has  not  yet  furnished  a  very 
large  supply  of  the  kola  nnt.  It  has  only  recently  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Jamaica  people,  and  the  tree  is  now  being  planted 
in  small  quantities.  The  demand  for  the  beverage  appears  to  have 
soon  outstripped  the  supply,  and  it  was  necessary  to  find  a  substitute. 
The  following  information  regarding  this  nut,  the  properties  of  which 
have  claimed  world-wide  attention,  will  doubtless  interest  American 
readers: 

The  kola  nut  or  bissy  {Cola  acumiTioia)  is  a  native  of  western 
Africa.  It  is  a  tree  from  30  to  60  feet  high,  flourishing  best  in  moist 
lands  from  sea  level  up  to  1,000  feet.  A  full  crop  of  120  pounds  of 
nuts  or  seeds  can  not  he  expected  until  the  tree  is  10  years  old,  but 
in  favorable  situations  fruit  may  appear  after  four  years.  Qreat 
care  is  taken  in  Africa  in  the  selection  of  nuts  for  sale.  They  are 
carefully  picked  out  and  all  damaged  and  worm-eaten  ones  are 
removed.  The  sound  nuts  are  packed  in  huge  baskets  made  of  bark, 
lined  and  covered  with  large,  thick  leaves.  The  baskets  hold  3  hun- 
dredweight. With  the  leaves  on  the  top  kept  moist,  the  nuts  last  well 
for  a  month.  After  that,  they  are  picked  over  again,  washed,  and 
repacked,  and  will  last  for  another  month,  the  process  being  repeated 
every  month. 

From  the  country  between  the  Sierra  Leone  and  the  Oongo,  they  are 
carried  to  Gambia,  where  the  merchants  trading  with  the  interior  pur- 
chase and  dry  them.  It  is  said  ttiat  by  the  time  the  nuts  reach  the 
tribes  who  live  farthest  from  where  they  grow  they  are  worth  their 
weight  in  gold.  In  Jamaica,  the  nuts  are  separated,  when  quite  ripe, 
into  their  component  parts,  and  then  carefully  dried.  The  nuts  are 
reputed  to  clarify  and  render  healthy  the  most  foul  water,  to  render 
tainted  meat  edible,  and  when  chewed,  either  fresh  or  as  a  dry  pow- 
der, k»  be  a  sure  preventive  of  dysentery.  They  are  also  said  to  be 
good  for  the  liver,  and  to  possess  the  property  of  enabling  persons  eat- 
ing them  to  undergo  prolonged  exertion  without  fatigue.  Dr.  Neish 
states  that  the  nuts  furnish  a  nutrient  and  stimulant  beverage,  rich 
in  theobromine,  the  active  principle  of  cocoa.  These  nuts,  in  addi- 
tion, contain  three  times  the  percentage  of  starch  contained  in  choco- 
late and  contain  less  fat,  so  that,  besides  stimulant  and  nutritive 
properties,  there  is  the  probability  that  a  chocolate  prepared  from 
them  will  readily  agree  with  delicate  stomachs.  What  enhances  the 
value  of  kola  nuts  is  the  fact  that  citrate  of  caffeine — a  medicine  now 
much  employed  for  the  relief  of  seasickness,  megrims,  and  other  nerv- 
ous complaints— can  be  readily  obtained  from  these  nuts,  for  the  reason 
that  they  contain  more  caffeine  than  coffee  berries,  and  in  the  kola 
nut,  tlie  caffeine  is  in  the  free  or  uncombined  state.    It  is  not  known 
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what  acreage  is  under  CQltiTatioo  in  Jamaica,  bat  in  coaseqnence  of 
the  attention  of  planters  being  called  to  this  valuable  prodnct  by  the 
director  of  public  gardens  for  the  past  few  years,  a  great  number  of 
young  trees  have  been  planted. 

LrHBEB  AND  BUIU^ING  KATEBIAU. 

One  of  the  exports  of  the  United  States  to  Jamaica  which  has  been 
steadily  growiug  in  recent  years  is  that  of  lumber.  It  has  more  than 
doubled  in  the  last  ten  years.  The  common  pitch  pine  is  used  more 
than  the  white  pine.  This  import  has  been  stimulated  by  the  increase 
in  building  operations.  During  the  past  few  years,  the  style  of  re^- 
deuces  in  Jamaica  has  changed  somewhat,  and  new  buildings  of  brick 
are  now  being  put  up  in  place  of  the  older  Spanish  style  of  houses, 
which  have  outlived  their  time.  Most  of  the  American  sailing  vessels 
which  come  to  Jamaica  now  bring  lumber  cargoes,  although  some  bring 
coal.  Practically,  the  larger  part  of  this  lumber  comes  from  the  South- 
em  States,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  (Georgia,  and  North  Carolina.  It  is 
a  class  of  trade  that  appears  to  be  quite  profitable.  One  American 
vessel  has  been  eng^^d  regularly  during  the  past  year  under  charter, 
bringing  lumber  cargoes  from  Pensacola  and  Mobile  and  going  back 
light. 

The  cement  used  here  is  practically  all  from  Oreat  Britain,  though 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  this  is  so.  The  importations  for  the 
last  year  were  quite  heavy. 

The  importation  of  bricks  has  been  very  light.  Last  year,  they 
ceased  entirely.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  bricksare  made 
in  the  island  in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet  the  local  demand.  There 
are  some  four  or  five  brick  manufactories  in  and  around  Kingston. 
The  bricks  are  poorer  in  character  thau  American-made  bricks,  being 
lighter  in  color  and  more  brittle,  but  they  answer  very  well  in  the 
-  chmate,  not  being  subject  to  variations  of  weather  or  the  destructive 
influence  of  frost.  Recently,  an  American  endeavored  to  obtain  a 
contract  for  the  paving  of  the  Kingston  streets,  intending  to  import 
American  bricks,  but  after  investigation,  he  decided  that  it  would  not 
pay.  He  did,  however,  talk  somewhat  of  establishing  a  plant  here  for 
the  manufacture  of  bricks.  The  clay  in  some  parts  is  excellent  for 
the  purpose,  and  with  proper  handling  and  energetic  work  and  enter- 
prising management,  an  undertaking  of  this  character  could  no  doubt 
be  made  to  pay.     Native  bricks  sell  for  *7.50  to  112,50  per  1,000. 

Some  galvanized  iron  for  roofing  has  been  imported,  but  shingles 
are  generally  considered  better  for  roofing  purposes  in  a  climate 
of  this  character.  The  fact  that  iron  is  cheaper  than  shingles  has 
stimulated  its  use,  but  it  is  conAned  generally  to  outhouses,  as  it 
makes  the  atmosphere toohotfor dwelling  houses.  The  importsshow 
that  shingles  and  galvanized  iron  for  roofing  purposes  are  about 
evenly  divided  in  their  use.  Most  of  the  iron  comes  from  Great  Brit^ 
ain  and  the  shingles  from  the  United  States.  Laths  are  practically 
not  used  at  all  here  in  the  modem  houses.  The  interiors  are  of  hard 
wood  in  houses  of  the  better  class,  and  in  the  cheaper  grade  of  houses 
the  walls  are  mostly  composed  of  rubble.  I  append  tables  showing 
the  importations  of  pitch  pine,  white  pine,  cement,  galvanized  iron 
for  roofing,  and  shingles,  and  also  a  general  table  showing  the  imports 
of  building  materials  in  toto : 
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ImporU  of  lumber,  tement,  iron,  etc, 

LITHBEB  (PITCH  PISE). 


Y„. 

United  KtoK- 

UnJtedStetea. 

Otherooun- 
trits. 

ToUO. 

£     I.    d. 

IT  0»     T    10 

20,  STB   IB     a 

t!S  S  ? 
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684    11      8 

..U  S. '. 
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IS    IE     1 

■J  5 

lis  'i '; 

LUHBEB  (WHITB  PINE). 


i8afr« 

1 

8,BT1     3     fi 

li  i  J 

slSBB      2      3 

1?;S  ii  S 

12  140    14      6 
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23, 100     T      B 
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6    14      0 
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11,320      1      1 

SI?  t 
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i,s.          . 
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»1 

212     0     0 

ii,!  ! 
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IBON  (QALVANIZED,  FOR  BOOnNQ). 
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Importt  of  building  malerudK. 


Year. 

""'^"^- ™«>d8t.t«.!  «^^„^™- 

Other  conn- 

i!-l  i"  ii 

ie;i37  '     10 

mS,  ;'i  .L.  ,t', 

«    a    1 

ffi.M)     3     8 

«,(K«    18     S 

!JI!  I 

CT.HS    1        7  .90.706    is      1 

HOCaEHOLD  PORNITDBB. 

In  liousefaold  furniture,  the  imports  from  the  United  States  have 
increftsed  in  a  Targer  proportioa  than  have  those  from  Great  Britain, 
though  the  latter  still  take  the  lead  in  the  market.  In  recent  years, 
the  Jamaica  people  have  developed  a  taste  for  liglit  American  summer 
goods,  and  rattan  and  wicker  work  and  light  woo<1  furnitures  are 
largely  in  demand.  The  opportunity  for  developing  a  trade  in  this  line 
should  bo  taken  advantage  of.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  Ht  theauetion 
sales  of  furniture  in  private  houses  in  the  island,  this  class  of  goods  is 
rapidly  disposed  of  at  good  prices,  even  though  it  be  at  second  hand. 
The  United  States  is  therefore  in  the  lead  in  regard  to  this  class  of 
goods.  We  are  also  in  the  lead  in  the  matter  of  cabinet  and  uphol- 
stery goods,  sending  here  last  year  over  £5,400,  as  against  £3, 900  from 
Great  Britain.  At  the  same  time,  Canada  made  a  bid  for  this  market 
by  sending  over  £1,200. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  English  exporter  holds  the  market  in  metAl- 
lie  house  fumltnre.  The  following  tables  show  the  importations  of 
household  furniture  of  wood  and  metal,  and  I  append  also  a  general 
table  showing  the  total  imports  under  thi^  head.  Owing  to  a  change 
in  the  customs  classiHcatiou,  I  am  unable  to  give  the  imports  of 
metallic  furniture  after  the  year  1891-92. 

Imports  of  furmture. 

METAL. 


T„. 

Uul^KlDg. 

United  States. 

other  man- 
trioB. 

ToUO. 

£      (.  d. 

;,|  is 

Hi 

£     ..  d. 

£      a.    d. 

C'.oo'^lc 
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Tmporta  of  houtehold  furniture. 


Te«. 

United  KinB- 

"SStS"- 

Dnitod  8t*tca. 

"^-r- 

£      >.    d. 
U.m    18      4 

iB.we  K    7 

la  i '! 

^',m  il    t 

i!:S  •!  'i 

£      «.  if. 

lis 

8(t    13    8 
M     8    1 

R.MH    IS      0 

Is  1  • 
|S  is  J 

A  ■■ ". 

CLOTHINQ    AND  WEAEINO   APPABKL  AND  TEXTILES. 

The  prepomlerauce  of  the  Knglish  exporter  for  clothing  and  wear- 
ing apparel  in  the  trade  of  .Tamaiea  is  marked,  but  while  iu  1886, 
the  United  States  furnished  a  little  over  3  per  cent,  in  1896-1)7,  it 
furniahed  over  12  per  cent.  The  imports  from  Great  Britain  have 
practically  remained  at  a  standstill,  while  those  from  the  United  St^ates 
have  steadily  increased,  being  at  least  three  times  larger  than  ten 
years  ago.  It  is  difficult  to  nscertain  the  exa<-t  articles  coining  under 
this  head,  because,  under  a  recently  instituted  classification  by  the 
customs  collectorate  here,  ready-made  clothing,  with  other  articles,  is 
placed  under  the  generai  head  of  "apparel  and  slops,"  It  is  safe  to 
assume,  however,  that  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  imports  coming 
under  this  latterclassificatiou  consists  of  clothing  readymade.  Other 
wearing  apparel  is  to  be  found  under  the  heads  of  haberdashery  and 
millinery,  woolens  and  worsted  manufactures,  cotton  manufactures, 
linen  manufactures,  and  boots  and  shoes.  It  is  in  cotton  manufac- 
tures and  boots  and  shoes  that  the  bulk  of  the  imports  from  the 
United  States  under  this  head  is  to  be  found;  they  constitute  two- 
thirds  of  the  totAl  amount.  In  apparel  and  slops,  woolen  and  worsted 
manufactures,  linen  manufactures,  haberdashery,  and  millinery,  the 
importations  from  the  United  States  are  comparatively  iufinilesimal. 
It  is  stated  that  the  unimportant  position  held  by  the  American 
exporter  is  due  lai^ely  to  his  indifference  to  the  demands  of  the  trade. 
That  Ib  to  say,  the  American  merchant  has  not  entered  to  the  pix'ju- 
dices  of  the  local  market  and  humored  the  desire  of  the  purchaser. 
The  people  of  Jamaica  are  most  conservative  in  their  tastes,  and  are 
not  disposed  to  change  their  styles  frequently.  For  yeara,  they  will 
adhere  to  particular  patterns,  in  prints,  for  instance.  The  custom  at 
home  is  to  manufacture  cheap  prints  in  certain  styles  and  then  dis- 
continue the  pattern.  The  merchants  here  are  therefore  unable  to 
state  that  they  will  be  in  a  position  to  supply  certain  patterns  that 
may  be  ordered.  Again,  the  variety  of  English  patterns  in  a  case  is 
larger;  also  the  average  length  of  goods  of  this  character  made  in 
England  is  30  yards  to  the  piece,  while  in  America  it  is  6  yards,  though 
in  recent  years,  this  difficulty  has  been  remedied  to  some  extent.  The 
opportunity  for  trade  in  cotton  goods  is  extensive  in  Jamaica,  and  it 
would  seem  that  the  United  States  should  be  able  to  put  them  here  as 
cheaply  as  England,  and  still  cater  to  the  wishes  of  the  trade.  I 
append  tables  showing  the  importations  of  apparel  and  slops,  textil« 
fabrics,  and  boola  and  shoes. 
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BBITIHH    WEST    INDIES:     JAUAICA. 
Importa  of  dothing,  etc. 

CLOTHIKQ.  RBADY  MADE. 
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APPABEL  AND  SLOPS. 
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Total  tmporl*  of  clothing  (induding  boots). 
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Imports  of  haberdathery,  mUlinery,  etc. 

HABEBDASHKBY  AND  HILLINEBY. 
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COHMEBCIAL    REJ^TIONS. 


Imports  of  haberdaiiherg,  miiiin«ry,  etc.— Continued, 
WOOLEN  AND  WORSTED  MANUPACTUEEa 
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In  hardware  and  cutlery,  the  trade  is  largely  with  Great  Britain, 
although  the  importa  from  the  United  States  have  shown  a  steady 
Increase  in  recent  ye^rs,  while  the  imports  from  Great  Britain  have 
fallen  off.  This  is  a  class  of  trade  which,  it  is  not  unwise  to  assnme, 
will  remain  in  its  present  channels.  I  append  a  table  of  the  importa- 
tions; also  one  showing  imports  of  hardware  and  ironmongery.  This 
table  includes  importations  given  elsewhere  of  galvanized  iron  for 
roofing,  furniture  of  metal,  agricultural  implements  and  tools,  and 
also  comprises  importations  of  wire  fencing,  which  last  year  amounted 
to  £8,000,  and  which,  as  well  as  the  accessories  for  erecting,  is  free 
of  duty: 

Importe  of  hardware  and  cutlery. 


dEiDg- 


United  St>t«. 


10,40!    18      S 
9,918     fi     4 


BRITISH  WEST  INDIES:    JAMAICA. 
Imports  of  hardware  attd  ironmongert/. 
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(.-OAL  AND  COKE. 

The  larger  part  of  the  importatioiLS  of  coal  and  coke  to  Jamaica  is 
from  Great  Britain  and  consist  mostly  of  Cardiff  coal,  but  in  recent 
years,  while  these  importations  have  not  increased,  those  from  the 
United  States  have  shown  a  marked  advance.  A  considerable  quan- 
tity of  Pocahontas  coal  has  been  brought  in  recently,  and  some  other 
American  soft  coals  have  established  themselves.  The  American 
coal  is  slightly  cheaper  than  the  Cardiff  coal,  and  for  general  pur- 
poses is  quite  as  good.  As  the  different  industries  here  become 
accustomed  to  ita  use,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  market  should  not 
be  extended.  The  table  herewith  wiU  show  the  advance  of  American 
coal  in  this  market: 

ImporU  of  eoal  and  coke. 


CARRtAORS  AND  PARTS. 

The  bulk  of  the  importations  of  carriagen  in  from  the  United  States. 
Some  small  quantities  have  come  from  England  and  Canada,  but 
there  are'several  reasons  why  the  importations  will  remain  with  the 
United  Stalps.  Prices  are  cheaper,  freights  are  less,  and  American 
carriages  have  the  particular  advantage  of  being  lighter  and  more 
suitable  for  the  small  horses  and  hot  t^limate  of  Jamaica.  The  impor- 
tations have  fluctuated  considerably  in  recent  years,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  appended  table: 
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COHHBRCIAL   BELATION8. 
ImporU  of  carriages  and  parts. 
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A  %' 

•iS  i 

UACEIKERY  J 


a  B0PPUES  FOR  ESTATES. 


Importations  under  this  iiead  liave  fallen  off  recently,  as  would 
naturally  be  expected,  owing  to  the  decline  of  the  sugar  industr}'. 
ImportationH  of  steam  engines  are  practically  all  from  Great  Britain. 
Last  year,  these  latter  amounted  to  £11,1)75  15s.  lid.  from  Great 
Britain,  £918  13s.  6d.  from  the  United  States,  and  £3,100  from  other 
countries.  In  agricultural  implements,  also,  the  lai^r  proportion 
come  from  Great  Britain.  I  append  tables  showing  the  total  importa- 
tions of  this  class  of  machinery,  and  also  of  agricultural  implements 
and  tools.  '  Owing  to  a  change  in  the  customs  classification,  it  is  not 
possible  to  give  statistics  of  the  importation  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments and  tools  prior  to  the  year  1893. 
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Imports  of  agricultural  implements  and  tools. 
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United  Einv- 

O.MS««u 

Otl^Oiun- 

ToM. 
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iS  S  i 

i-m  u    1 
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l7    %    % 

£       ..  d. 
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1     rt 
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OTHEE  TOOLS  AND  MACHINERY. 


In  this  class  of  imports,  we  have  outstripped  Great  Britain  in  the  last 
two  years.  The  fluctuations  in  this  market  are  interesting,  showing 
that  the  trade  has  passed  from  one  country  to  the  other  in  niaiked 
proportions  at  different  periods.  I  append  a  table  giving  the  course 
of  importations: 
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Import* 

•>f  tools  and  other  maehinery. 

y«»r. 

""^'■^ 

BrtttahPM- 

United  states. 
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triM. 

4.838     S 
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£       *.    d. 

11    e    9 
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^!!  ! 

.  ra  11  11 

s  'I  'I 
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This  trade  is  held  principidly  by  the  English  exporter,  which  is 
probably  due  to  a  better  class  of  goods,  as  in  the  case  of  liDens  and 
woolens.     The  annexed  tables  show  the  imports: 


Y«u-. 

„.,«,,.„ 

United  3t«t». 

other  conn- 

Total. 
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BI.BCTRICAL  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPUSS. 

The  beginning  of  the  importation  of  these  articles  is  coincident  with 

the  formation  of  the  Jamaica  Electric  Light  and  Power  Company, 

Limited,  of  Kingston,  in  1889.     They  are  practically  all  bought  from 

the  United  States,  tm  is  shown  by  the  annexed  table: 

Import*  of  electricai  nmchinery  and  siipplieg. 


Tew. 

United  Sing- 
£     ,.     d. 

D„,«dB««. 

t%iea. 

Total. 

£     ..     d. 

£    ..     d. 

£        I.     d. 

si's 
Hi 
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1    10     0 
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FHOIT   (APPLES). 

Some  small  importations  of  apples  have  be«n  made,  with  a  slight 
increase  in  the  last  three  years.  Nearly  all  are  from  the  United 
States,  as  shown  by  the  annexed  table: 

Imports  of  fruit  (^applet). 


Ymx. 

United  King- 
dom. 

United  BtataB. 

1 

£    :    d. 

878    18    ll' 

Hi 

£    1.   d,  1        £     I.    d. 

ill 

1  Si 

GBHBRAL  IMPORTATIONS. 

Other  importations  are  mostly  small  in  amonnt  or  are  covered  in 
general  classifications.  Bags  and  sacks,  made  of  flax,  hemp,  and 
jute,  are  Imported  here  from  Great  Britain.  They  ,»re  mostly  second- 
hand. The  United  States  furnishes  about  40  per  cent  of  these 
imports. 

In  boolis,  pamphlets,  etc. ,  the  importations  are  divided  in  a  propor- 
tion of  al)out  2  to  1  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

Carts,  wagons,  oars,  and  barrows  are  manufactured  mostly  in  tlie 
island,  though  some  of  the  lighter  wagon  wheels  are  brought  from  the 
United  States. 

The  cloclt,  watch,  and  jewelry  trade  is  divided  between  England 
and  the  United  States. 

Of  drugs,  by  far  the  larger  proportion  comes  from  Great  Britain, 
although  patent  medicines  are  almost  entirely  from  the  United 
States. 

Fertilizers  are  brought  mostly  from  Great  Britain.  There  may  be 
an  opening  in  this  line  for  the  American  exporter,  because,  owing  to 
tlie  worked-out  condition  of  many  of  the  lauds  in  the  island,  the 
importance  of  fertilizers  is  beginning  to  be  more  appreciated  and 
their  use  is  becoming  more  general. 

Hay  and  straware  brought  principally  from  the  United  States.  Some 
effoi-ts  have  recently  been  made,  however,  to  make  hay  from  Jamaica 
grasses.  The  ordinary  grasses  grown  at  home  do  not  thrive  in  this 
climate,  but  they  have  here  a  heavier,  larger,  and  probably  more  suc- 
culent grass,  called  tlie  Guinea  grass,  and  experiments  have  p^o^'ed 
that  hay  of  a  very  good  quality  can  bo  made  from  it.  It  is  likely  that 
this  will  affect  the  importations  from  America. 

Photographic  apparatus  and  chemicals  come  from  England  and  the 
United  States  in  almost  equal  proportions.  The  chemicals  and  sup^ 
plies  come  mostly  from  England,  the  small  cameras  and  kodaks  from 
the  United  States.  The  difficulty  in  this  trade  is  that  the  exporter  at 
home  has  not  apparently  learned  as  yet  how  to  prepare  the  materials 
for  this  climate. 
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Seving  machines  come  from  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and 
Germany,  the  greater  proportion  from  the  United  States.  The  trade 
in  English  sewing  machines  is  done  by  drapers  here,  but  if  a  good 
cheap  American  make  were  placed  on  this  market  and  pushed,  a  still 
greater  preponderance  of  this  trade  would  go  to  the  United  States. 

Shoots  are  imported  in  considerable  quantities,  nearly  all  from  the 
United  States. 

Pickles,  sauces,  condiments,  vinegar,  and  confectionery  are  prin- 
cipally brought  from  Great  Britain,  though  the  United  States  fur- 
nishes about  25  per  cent  of  the  imports. 

Fresh  vegetables  are  brought  principally  from  the  United  States, 
we  famishing  70  per  cent  of  an  importation  of  about  f  5,000. 

Tallow  and  animal  grease  are  fomished  almost  wholly  by  us. 

Silks  and  ribbons  are  furnished  by  Great  Britain,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  small  importation  from  the  United  States  of  about  £130. 

Arms  come  from  Great  Britain,  except  most  of  the  revolvers,  which 
are  from  the  United  States. 

Of  brooms,  brushes,  and  sticks,  four-fifths  ate  furnished  by  Great 
Britain. 

The  United  States  sends  here  about  one-third  of  the  cordage. 

Straw  and  felt  hats  are  practically  all  from  Great  Britain. 

The  largest  proportion  of  lamps  and  lanterns  is  from  the  United 
States. 

Perfumery  is  principally  from  En^and. 


I  append  in  addition  to  the  preceding  information  in  regard  to  the 
trade  of  the  island,  a  comparative  table  of  the  shipping  of  Jamaica 
for  the  year  1896-97,  as  contrasted  with  the  previous  year,  and  show- 
ing the  vessels  entered  and  cleared,  both  steam  and  sailing: 

Shipping  in  the  financial  year  1896-97,  a*  compared  with  that  of  1895-96. 
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Louis  A.  Dent,  Consul. 


COMHEBCIAL    EELITIONS. 
Import  duties.' 
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I.  and  ponltty. 
AppsrataB  and  npplUnoes  used  for  senenttng, 

atorinic,  or  oondartiog  electriclCr. 
Aibestna  and  tor  paper  (or  roatiiiK. 
BBgH  and  sacka  miule  eutlrelr  of  nu,  hemp,  or 


India  mbbsr. 
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Boata  BL- 
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er  rniLU  luienagi 


pera,  and  printed  a 
Bone*  and  homa. 
Bottloa  of  slam  or  stoneware, 
Brao.  rolddlinga,  and  ahorta. 
Brlok*  (not  BaHi  lvlcki». 
Bridges  of  Iron  or  Tood  or  of  both  comlilned. 
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Bnllion  and  coin. 
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FerUllzeis  of  all  kinds,  nntnraland  artificial. 

Klsh,  fraab  or  on  Ice. 

FlabinR  appoistns  of  all  kinds. 
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Gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion. 
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Salt,  rock. 
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thereof. 
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cblnery  and  apparatus,  whether  nlatlonary 
or  portable,  worked  by  power  or  by  hand  for 
agrlonitnre.  irrlKatlDD,  mining,  the  arts  and 
indastrles  of  all  kinds,  and  all  nei—nsry  parts 
■nrt  uniiiiann™  for  the  erectloH  or  repair 
oommnnication  o(  rooHTo 


I  Steal 


irtb<-r_._. 

boilers  and  ateam  pipe 
or  any  part  o(  a  still, 

iw  and  animal  gi 


I  Talliiw  and  animal  gronifs,  eresse  or  i 
,  Tan  Inrk  of  all  kinds,  whole  or  groum 
Telegraph  wire,  telegraphic,  telepho 


apparatus,  and  a 
d  earthen,  as  « 
.and  dried. 


<  o(  all 
tion. 
paving 


diggers,  | 


shovels,  and  spadet.. 
Indiarabberaudgntta-,  ..   ... 

waterproof  clothing  ntade  i 

thereof. 
Iron,  galvania 
iron  for  rooflni 

kind  odron  i 

lAmps  and  lanterns  not  exceeding  ins.  oarh  In 

valtieaHdeflnedinsectiouSlodaw  Itlof  IHTT.   I 

Lime  of  alt  kinds. 

Locomotives,  railway  rolling  stock,  rails,  rail- 

wav  ties,  and  all  materials  and  appliances  (or 

railways  and  tramways. 
Lymph  or  aemm  to  be  used  for  vaccination,  or 

as  a  prophylactic  or  remedial  agent. 
Ualtdnst. 


Trees,  plants,  vines,  and  needs,  and  grain  o(  all 


satTon  or  cul'tlvatfon. 


d  parts  thereof. 

lot  all  daanee,  materials,  and  dlmen- 

(nncinga,  Iron  atandards.  and  tomb  rail- 
Wire  for  rencm  with  the  hooks,  staples,  nails, 

and  like  applianoes  for  (aslenlng. 
Wood  hoops. 

Wiiod,  staves  or  headings,  red  or  white  ash. 
Veast  calle  and  baking  powders. 
Zinc,  tin,  and  lead  In  aheeta. 
All  outer  coveringsor  packages,  bat  Dot  Imme- 
diate coverlnga  of  dntiable  article*,  such  as 
tina.  bottles,  eta. 


D„t„do,  Google 


684  COUUEBCIAL   RELATIONS. 

Chief  importa  into  the  laland  of  Jamaica,  gliowing  the  proportion  contributed  by 
the  United  Stales  of  America  as  compared  with  other  countries,  and  tke  local 
import  duty  imposed  thereon. 


IBMed  on  the  official  r. 

tame  tor  the  year  ]a9«-8T.] 

Article. 

Conntrl™. 

Value 

£       H   d. 
3t.S2£  10    a 

Wr 

Dot  J. 

BjigSS™ 

PM.M7.00 

lis 

Other  countriee. 

U.BSl  IS    1 

aB,™.oo 

dd.  (IS  cents)  per  gallon. 

United  Kingdom 

Unlt^St^te,,.... 

"■ill 

24.«B    8    1 

118.4s 

11:00 

iie.oii.oo 

38,  (TS^^nta)    per    UO 

United  8tat«B.... 
United  KtoBdom 

"li?  i 

i,3e4.uo 

■ax   9   1 

1.813.00 

Other  oaantrlen 

2,M9S    «    B 

8:8S6:00 

aoH.Dfl 

'■''i.S ! 

loT,era.oa 

Id.  (EceDta)  per  pound. 

United  Klugdom 

Batterlne  (ol^oniargarlDe, 

i.iBT.in 

4,BS3    S    4 

laraaiB 

United  Kingdom 
Unlt«dStAtee.... 

'Si 

iiBjWoO 
l.WKOO 

OUier  coon  tries . 

7,981    0    4 

3B,MBU.OO 

United  State*..-. 

Uther  coantries . 

Coco* 

moo 

l<h,(|&4a]  per  100  pound  a. 

Corn.   BnUn.    meal,  and 

Lw.aai  s  3 

T64.B83.00 

lfi5,3£(i  15    0 

7M.  883.00 

United  BtateB..- 

United  KlDfcdum 
United  BtaMB—. 

Maiw  or  Indian  com.. 

:<!.%»   S   4 

iBo.(a).oo 

8d,  <8  oenta)  per  hnshel. 

Msl»  or  Indian  «.m 
meal. 

10,033  17    B 

•7.034.00 

li.  «d,  (38  oenU)  per  bar- 

111    8 

2.713.00 

'89ft  la  4 

8,1«7  10    i! 

I.  me.  00 
3».B4ji.un 

4.371.00 
3D.7W.00 

28.Mi3!uO 
93-00 

United  Kingdom 

pouuda. 

PeaMandi™™ _ 

s?ii?isr 

5.iH4  la  w 

a8.8m.oo 

Unlt«1^8t*te,... 

PIsb; 

Alewi  TBS,  pickled 

e.4«3    4    ft 

H.  713, 00 
31.411.00 

«,_ffln  rt  3 

40.OS1.00 

aLBd,(aOaent>i)pN'bai^ 

BBITISH    WEST    INDIES:     JAUAICA.  685 

Chief  itaporit  into  the  lalaiid  of  Jamaica,  e<c.— Continued. 


Article. 

Conntries. 

'Valoe 
Imported. 

4BB,47a.l» 

Doty. 

""iSri-Sd 

BasM"" 

121.BE1    6    4 

6BS,S37.f») 

ys.  Bd  (W  .«nt8)  per  100 

Uulted  Kingdom 
United  States  . . . 

HerringB.  piukled 

m'.iKr  7  a 

■lais 

Ttotal 

Herrings,  =noked 

^^^!-'''.:;: 

MHO 

s,«a  11 10 

4.34K.IU 

14,  an.  09 

3.8M  10  10 

1T.TO3.II0 

Is.    4d.    (£    oentB)    per 
pound. 

United  8tat« — 

Salmoti  {not  BttUXI  or 

,.g'!S 

,!S:1!! 

S.IIM  IB   0 

li,K1.00 

10b.  8d.l|l!.49)  per  barrel. 

United  KlDKdom 

United  atafes... 

37    0   0 

l,0BO.flO 

2,088  10    B 

iu,moo 
IT.™:  on 

4.W 

United  Kingdom 

3.847   it    8 

IT,MB,«I 

3s.    8d.    <88    cents)    per 

United  KiDRdom 

Unltg^State.... 

"*^=oc       

■5!S 

R  10    X 

1.M3  1S   A 
83,4,'BU    2 

T.flm.m 

"■■is 

Id.  (2  cents)  per  ponod. 

B»r.  wet    Mtted.  or 

United  KInedom 

23,481    B  11 

113,  OSS.  no 

194.00 

lls-3d.  <|a.73)perl»rTel. 

B..fc«»ed 

Bassfss™ 

3.iao  8  B 

15. 408.  on 

United  Kingdom 

m  fi  ! 

B, 198  IS    9 

"'Ml 

44.SB1.00 
138.  moo 

le.oo 

23.00 

Id,  (Scents)  per  pound. 

Poju^,..  ™™,   „ 

United  Kingdom 
United  States... 

M.4XM    1 

3,7u!<)n 

lU,  ad.  (lajai  per  barrel. 

OUier  conn  Cries 

Toogna.   (dried  or 

nnckMl.) 

Tni4    4 
I    8  10 

7T0   3    4 

3.743.00 

United  SUtes-.. 

88,  W  18    6 

1:SS?:S 

88.  DO 
830.00 

»,3W  18    S 

142.813.00 

•Oironi 

.    .CitHl^lc 

686  COMMERCIAL    RELATIONS. 

Chief  imporU  into  the  Island  of  Jamaica,  etc — Continued. 


Article. 

CooDtries. 

Value 

importfld. 

tt?- 

United  StatoB  . . 

United  KinBdom 
United  Slitea  - . 

£       8.  d- 

lo.efo  »  s 

SIOM  18  10 
365  13  11 

t51.8B«,00 

Pickles,  rlnpgnr.   Buncea. 
Uonory. 

44.na>.i» 

1(,.«4.IKI 

,.li:S 

1S.4W>  IK   fl 

fl0.6M.IXI 

8S.nra  I  2 

''IS  1  s 

131,6CI8.(]0 

is.isn.m 

■as 

fH.WI   0   8 

iio,aa.«) 

United  Kingdom 

rnU^^t^Mi':" 
Other  countries 

■"^ift 

'1;H 

138.  no 

5.1»  7  in 

24,B!S.0O 

Other  conntria^. 

9IH13    0 
Ut   8  11 

'si 

Bai  4  » 

2.6IK.m 

g:Kls°" 

'■^liF? 

3i,B3n.01 

T.B6T    1    t 

38,727.00 

United  Kinsdom 

United  StafeB  — 

'«.S  8 

2,713.00 
8:605.00 

3.«rr  0  0 

13.136. 00 

United  Ktnudom 
United  Statw  . . 
Other  oountrieB . 

'lan  12  0 

Ml  IS    0 

"'Si 

1.380    I    » 

22.995.00 

Other  conntrles . 

Tobaroo: 

1,713    0    0 

7,4«7    9   8 
286    !    1 

1.88B.0O 

9.WT    1    1 

46,107.00 

United  States  .  , 
Other  coon  tries . 

*,M0  13    S 
43    1    8 

■»il 

8,mi5   2 

16,811.00 

other  conntrios- 

issin  2 
2.«ti  u  a 

1W1S   6 

"■'S.Z 

2.1102  ir  2 

14,108.00 

Unltod  Kingdom 
United  States... 

a.at6  1  a 
i.ana  le  i 

...as 

fl,608.0n 
710.00 

4,M8    B    7 

24.063.00 

™»» 

■7*2    7    9 

KilflliflO 
8,0(W.O0 

'^'^ 

41.8W    4    fl 

200,768.00 

d.  (t&OS)  per  gmllotL 


995.00     Ih,  (21  cents) per  ponnd. 


BRITISH    WEST   INDIES:     JAMAICA.  687 

Chitf  imports  into  the  Island  of  Jamaica,  etc.—  Continnfld. 


Arllcta. 

C™ntH«. 

Imported, 

'Or 

DntjF. 

TaUow  and  aotmal  smae. 

If       B.  d. 
United  Kingdom        2M  IT  10 

11, 318.  on 

fc.010,«l 

^;37«:oi) 

Free. 

Free. 

mper 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Da 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

United  eutee  . 

Qerrpany _.. 

Other  coantrlea 

irniled  Kliuidoiu 
Unlti^BUte.- 

IW  III    3 

«5.ill  \»    8 

liioTH    4    S 
74    2    4 

3i6.sai.ai 

1, oil. 00 

*nt  ad  YBlorem. 

7.88g  13  11 
2HI   »    4 

3S,3S8-00 

UnltedKlnedom 
United  Statep.. 

Oermany 

Other  conntrlee 

'moo 

4.176.00 

H.Kffi    S  lU 

4.1,3r.7.flO 

IS 

Piece  BoodB  and  BhnwlH.,, 

!»,016    8  3 

1.III8.IH.IX 

saass™. 

other  ooantrie*. 

"ESSr""  ■"■'  -"^ 

ai,ofin  17 II 
i.eas  iH  II 

1,700  17  10 

"?:S:1S 

8,SB5.nU 

43.383  11    9 

sns.BM.nn 

ssr. 

6,«aa  1!  B 

70  17    fl 

33.WB,00 
123.00 

"■"•""-'-»"'- 

other  «nntrie« 

344.00 

gasffi- 

*,7I8  10  11 
B74  13  11 

2!.flm.on 

'  '5lT33ll7(»l 

i,3h;oo 

United  atatee.... 

8,388    7  11 

40,787.00 

United  Kingdom 

United  State*.... 
Otner  conntrloe 

WooloD  numnfacturM 

"■■IS'S  s 

i.raois  0 

178,478.00 

38,3W  n    8 

iw,eiB.m 

AraiiCini»keta,riaea,aDd 
fovUDgtdeces.        . 

Otber  coantrles 

3D    3    4 

"'s-s 

I.lMll    0 

5.S85.00 

Unit«d  Kingdom 

-IIS 

101. 00 
8,91 

"«"  ' 

610.00 

COMMEBCIAL   RELATIONS. 
Chief  importii  into  the  Island  of  Jamaica,  ete.— Continned. 


Article. 

Conntriea. 

Valae 

imparted. 

■SSr 

Dntr. 

Cloclo.  w»tche8,  BDd  p»rM 

4TI  18   0 

30  e  » 

z,zffi.au 

s.m  3  T 

15.»90,«l 

United  Kingdom 

Electric  llghtlUK  appotn- 

■■^isi 

1107.00 

1.M8  l»  11 

7,8S3,00 

Otlier  coDntriee' 

Hsrdware  and  cutlery 

'11 1 

'lEi 

3t.mK  1 

i«8,«n.ou 

United  RJDgdom 

4.rw  IS  10 

^;m;no 

25.00 

e.m  u  a 

a2.a2».oi) 

gfffisr 

menm    enKloes   <Bgrlcul- 
tiir»l>. 

ii.iaa  IS  11 

91H  K    6 

3  10    0 

a7,28H.0O 

12,nH    *    fi 

81,810  00 

United  Kingdom 
Ot°hercoSiMiw 

Uachlnerr«Dd  mill  worJi, 

'■fisi 

-J 

2,184  18    7 

io.arfl.(« 

Oth^^nui«: 

a-'l    8    0 

.^w  10  n 

l.Wl.OO 

a.wB.oo 
'Woo 

1,380  11    D 

8.^1.00 

uSited  StateaT. 

'■"SJ  ', 

«.**:SS 

I.T48  18  10 

8.500.00 

12)  per  cent  >d  Talorom. 

Bsa^ar 

Qftlvanlied  rooflna 

'«■! ! 

W,  354.  no 
3,a«2,0U 

T.740    I    8 

37,817.00 

gffSE- 

Nails,  »crewH,  and  rlvete. . 

a.52>  fl  i 

ia,?r8.oo 

17,8«8.<» 
l.I«l,00 

B.aB7    2    B 

80.044.00 

United  Kingdom 

3,«il  L5    1 

10. 2011. 00 
4:141.00 

JS,S'! 

ffl.385.0O 
^lbjK«:(i0^ 

Wirefendng 

other  coim tries. 



United  Kingdom 
United  Stales.... 
Other  countries. 

Total 

Books,  namphlet.  and 
prlnt^  matter. 

8.078    1    1 

%,»ie.ao 

Si 

Do. 

U.0!»  11    ! 

88.164.00 

'  In  round  nam  ben* 


Diaiod, Google 


BRITISH  WEST  fllDIES:    JAMAICA. 
Chief  impotia  into  the  I^nd  of  Jamaica,  etc— Continoed. 


ArUole. 

ConutrfBs. 

V»ane 
imported. 

^S? 

Doty. 

•SE  ""•"■■  ■- 

UdtodKk^ 
Other  ooantrlea. 

^'S 

1.S84    B    1 

■,«*4,a) 

United  8tet«.— 
United  Kliwdoin 

Ckndlna: 

280  10   5 

i.»a.« 

'»3  11    I 

!:iS:S 

288  IB   e 
15    7 

8,173.00 

litM.'OO 
3.64 

2d.  (4  cental  per  poond. 

C»rri««o8,  plewmro 

SfflfS"" 

Other  conDtrieB . 

7.n3    2    1 

37.  we.  Oil 

U\  per  ceatad  Tslorom. 

United  KlDSdom 

United  9t«t«s.-.. 

,.S!1!! 

2,(t».on 

•,K71.00 

ii.3»l    8   3 

ii.no.oo 

Free. 

ffllifc 

Comont 

"'lis 

ii.«3  s  e 

iia,7ij.oo 

134  per  cent  ad  Talorem, 

United  Klnodom 
United  Sta&i._.. 

'■'ii'i 

3  IB    S 

Germany 

3.438  18    2 

sioie  fl 

lfl.7I8.CW 
3.0W.OO 

'■ms 

OtbS'TOuntrtii: 

S.ifiS    G   t 

11.107.00 

Otberconiitjieii! 

CkUnet  ud    npholrtery 

'(ti!uo 

10.7T9    4    7 

62,387.00 

United  ElnKdom 

"«!! 

"■li 

10,727  11    0 

51,136.09 

Esara?", 

L.«iiI»aDdUnt«rna 

7B9MJ   a 
1,332  IB  li 

B,(«8.00 

• 

2,2tt   5    £ 

to,iBe.ao 

United  KluKdom 

38.E13   0    1 

81.W]    tl    9 

lOBisSBioO 

ti«,tii«i  10  e 

275,01000 

121  per  cent  ad  volorsm. 

sSS™ 

2 

:« 

W   8    4 

447.53 

6^(11.22)  per  Btwuu 

[n  ronnd  numbers. 


c.s.,oji,GoOgIc 


690  COMMERCIAL    RELATIONS. 

Chief  importt  into  the  Itiand  of  Jamaica,  c(c.— Cotitlnned. 


Arttole. 

ConntrlBt 

Value 
Imported. 

Wr.- 

Dnty. 

gMK» 

■■H'll 

a.085  10  a 

iai,s78.oa 

UDlt«dEhi8doiD 
United  StiSiB.... 

S   B    0 
20.BG1  IS   t 

«..S{| 

91,8H  to    £ 

98.92!,  72 

SIS" 

''iiLs 

e.S37.00 
8,flS7.aj 
i:  781. 00 

s,m  0  s 

12,286.«0 

gsaisfc 

HiMldlery  and  barnew 

i.ste  10  10 

•:»l 

g.S71  IT    B 

48,5».00 

other  nonntriee . 

9},S3T  IB    0 

'■"Hi 

W,8H.0D 
18,180.00 

moo 

34.317  IS    S 

118,430.00 

Lumber  wid  pitch  pine .... 

a!Sfa°- 

B2,7M   8    1 

1;Sl 

t3,USlB    i 

1(8,618.00 

Dnlted  Elngdom 
United  St*tes.-. 

Wbltepino 

9),321  12    T 

ga,T«3!oa 

ICWJ.OO 

23,tan  1!  i 

2S,X63    3    4 
4A1  15    £ 

90.013.00 

gass" 

aiiMioo 

other  ooniitrie«- 

a2,«3    S    H 

1M,»I8.00 

6,»M11    9 

8H.0O 

SB.IK.'i.OO 

uStrfSUtea.... 

e.oes  13  1 

29,179.00 

'  In  round  numbers. 

Detail*  of  imports  for  1896-07. 
Coontrlee.  Import*.    [   SKS 


United  Slngdom 
UuitHd  Htaten... 

Germany 

Canada  

Other  countries . 

Unite '  Rlnxdo'" 
UnlCeu  SUtea 

Total. 


lirioe.  Dnty. 


}sd.  iw  g»11. . 
'    ^Id.perlb.... 


BBITISH    WEST   INDEES:     JAMAICA. 
DetaiU  of  imports  for  l«9fi-»7— Cod  tinned. 


Artidee. 

Conntrtes. 

Importa. 

.!S«. 

Retail  prise. 

Doty. 

Per. 

"aws.""' 

ST: 

other  coontrlm. 

Total 

United  KlnBdom 
United  Bute*  ... 
Other  cxHintrles. 

Total 

other  coDDtrlee. 

Total 

United  KiBKdain 

Total 

SSSIIS"". 

other  conntrles. 

Total 

UnitedStatos.... 

United  Kingdom 
United  States  ... 
OUier  oonntrlea. 

Total 

United  States.... 

United  Kingdom 
United  States... 

£       R.  d 

.74.  per  lb. 

W.  per  lb. 
«d,perlb, 

^looiET 

'•bJt" 

IBB.   8d^ 

■  K™ 

}"V' 
}'Ulii. 

(fld^rlbor 

ViBTlb."" 
}--- 

9d.  to  la.  per 

...do.- 

9d.  per  OB.... 

".rb.iir' 

}3B.  per  100  lbs. 
Id.  per  lb 

(--•^ 

8d.perlb 

}« 

=^»""* 

BMfli  sn 

2S 

ii.m  2  1 

2.896    5   9 

tsi,\a  8  9 

"  Bir8~i" 

*.«aj  B  1 

BntMrine 

°"a,<-.u„ 

+.883    8   * 
■l!83  11    X 

28* 

1.981  ID  11 

mrvTi 

}ld.perlb..-.. 

lOs^per   «« 
M-pergan.. 

3d.peTbnsb.. 

2b.  ed.  per  bbl. 

7,291   1)   2 
m   7   8 

7.B71    n    i 

161 

w  a  a 

ani 

cider  and  perry. 

.'!! 

111 

18b.     to    2Sa. 
perlOOlbs. 

10B.perbbl-. 

...do 

%    6   8 

Dried  and 

}21 

Total 

United  States  _ 

AlewlTes-,.. 

!2i,an  5  1 
"  iTJra  1  "u" 

6,488    4    9 

r4~i' 

2.101    3    9 
Bt.tBT    7    3 

151 

Herrings. 

Total 

United  Kingdom 

W.  per  lb 

4b.  Ad.  per  bbl 

Total 

Un^«ji8tatas... 

ai,  19!>  IS    1 

"ti^- 

IG3  is    U 

s.m  11 10 

12t 

"ife'-- 

Total 

United  States... 

Total 

United  States... 

Pickled 

8.«(fB  IB  10 

Total 

... 

,  I,  Google 


COMMERCIAL  RELATIONS. 
DetaiU  of  imports  for  2*06-97— Continnod. 


ArUcles. 

ConntrteB. 

Imports, 

Valne 
landed. 

RetaU  price. 

If.. 

Fisli— Cont'd. 

^t«l^SI»tes  .. 

£U  10    fl 
8,271    i    a 

2.K6  IS    0 

Bd.perlb. 

Id. per  lb. 

fU" 

\ 

flOe.    «d.   per 
1    bbl.       ^ 

8..perbbl-... 

ls.perlb    -.. 

}ld.prt-lb....- 

Itd.perlb 

fifcpergix-a 
ls.«d.perbU- 

)    171 

}3d.perlb.... 
}l».perlb 

rioid.  to  Is.  ad. 

\.  per  lb. 

re.""--' 

}3d,perdoi.. 

|lid.perqaart 
1 

United  Kingdom 

United  Kingdom 
United  States-. - 

Total.- 

United  Kin  Edom 
United  Slates.... 

"'4  !  I 

48 

155.S«1S    0 

1!'S! 

10. 

«eo  0  0 

mi 

lit 

Total 

8.1%  IS    B 

!«IB    0 

3,5ai    8    8 

»l 

Other  conntrlea . 
Total 

United  Kingdom 

United  Sta&H.... 
Other  countries - 

Total 

UnitedStatee.... 
United  Kingdom 

as;'"-- 

8,047   3    8 

Katohea 

tow  H 

S13    1 

m 

SS    8    4 

18,068  17    a 

141 

B,B!1  19    2 

mis  i 

Total 

United  KlnRdom 
United  HtstoS.... 
Other  coUECrtes. 

Total 

United  Kingdom 
UnltedSlales... 

Total 

other  eonntrles. 

Total 

United  Kingdom 

}Btd.  per  gall. - 

3b.  per  100  lbs. 

MSB  IB    3 

Petroleam 

"■•■"'■!  S 

m 

SOB    1    8 

m 

S8,»7    0    3 

PeaK and  beans. 

48  13    7 
B,8«l    »    S 

} 

4d.  per  bush  . 

ls.perl(nlb<i 
yGoOgI 

« 

5.0**  13  10 

Pork,  wet  and 

salted. 

3*   e   6 

"is  8 

1  « 

Other  countries. 
Total 

[Hd.p<irqi»H 

S8,4»  IS    1 

'Mil 

other  countries 
Total 

6.3*8    S    S 

J 

i,..;il.zeo 

BRITISH 
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Artlelea. 

Conntrlea. 

importa. 

Value 
landed. 

B«tallpHoB. 

Duty. 

Per- 
age. 

aaniBMwa 

United  Kingdom 
Unitsdatatea.._. 
Other  oonnlrleB. 

Total 

United  States.... 
Other  oonntrisB- 

Total 

otber  countrlee . 

Total -. 

United  Kingdom 
United  Btatas.... 
Other  oonntriBB. 

Total 

OthS'^ntrtM: 
TOUl 

Total 

United  Kingdom 
United  8tat«.... 
Other  countries . 

Total 

Total 

United  Kingdom 

Total....... 

other  conntrlea. 

Total 

United  Kingdom 

Total 

United  Kingdom 

W  8 

38  10   0 

(■".SiiC 

ed.perll>. 

ai.psrlb. 

|lr».peTtb- 

Sd.toBd.|>er 
bar. 

}fls.  per  bottle 
".per  lb 

}ad.perlb..... 

}^.ed,....\... 

}      -d    

«I 

^■ill'i 

» 

8i.«47  16    a 

Spirlta: 

Brandy 

£T1B    & 

135 

B,1M    7    D 

111! 

SM 

526    4    e 

WW»k7 

1  le  7 

Id.  per  lb 

JliLperlb..-. 

Sa.  per  lb 

la. 6d. per  lb.. 
}ls.ad.per1l>.. 

MP*'"' 

lte.perbbl... 

l«B.parlfIeet. 

Sugar,  refined. . 

7,667    1    2 

■■ills 

GO 

g.M7   0    0 

4,uie  11  e 

Ml 

4.3%  1  e 

Tobacco: 

Clsam 

1  z  e 
as  11  3 

4  10    0 

}3d.  per  pack.. 

ClgB^tte..- 

HI  a  e 

■  !:S  !  8 

£S&   2    4 

SO 

Hannfac- 
tnred. 

B,*S7    0    1 

ISO 

8.4T9  16   i 

[4d,perlb 

4Hi 

-r 

}l(Md,perlb.. 

■'^/iTSi-'" 

TS»14    4 
1    3  10 

3S 

""^iciw™.. 

Se.TM    3    1 
085  11    8 

lit 

Total 

33.1^  IB    S 
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Wood— Cont'd, 


.   Uaited  KiDgdom 
United  States-  — 

Total 


'•W  li 


II  price.  Dntr. 


30.321  12    J 

ia!.taovs  i 

B,at8  IT  2 
7  10    0 

6.ew  T   S 

33E13  i 
H    1    0 

.    fSat-tolSSn. 


}'""- 


}es.  perHfee 
}«H.  perlf... 
Mb.  per  H... 


MulM- 

Coel  and  oaka  .. 


United  StaSu 

Canada 

Other  coDDtn 


.    United  Kingdom... 


.    United  KlDKdiHn.. 

United  Stat™";"; 

Total 

.   United  Kingdom .. 

_  _ida '.'.'.'.'. 

Qermanr 


Imports.  Landed  valne 


£19  per  head. .. 
>£llwrtoti 


Ptrct. 


Free. 
FToo. 


i     £3pertf 


Unennmemled  -. 


Total 

.    United  EinKdom .. 

United  States 

Otber  conntrlee ... 

Total 

United  Kingdom.. 

"-ItedSlateg 

ler  conntrlea  . . . 

Total 

.    United  KlnediHn  . . 

United  States 

Other  coontrlee . .. 


,5..oi»GoogIc 
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AitklM. 

Conntrle* 

Importa. 

Landed  valne. 

Daty. 

Leather-  ContlDned. 

SSISSIK".-:: 

IW    >    fi 

[£Tie«.Bd.i»rcwt 

l"""~ 

}eiS6a.  per  ton- 
few  Bh.  per  ton... 

£Sl£a.l>erton-.. 

t91Ba.pertcHi... 

£13108.    ercaeo. 

liLSdpergal.... 
7e.4<l.percwt... 

Ijeeleii.  perewt... 

B8.»d.percwt... 

}l8ii.percwt 

Fercl. 

13* 

i,3rci8  1 

United  Kingdom.... 

United  81*te8 

OalVaiilied  Iron  tor  ruollDK. 

'•SSiS! 

12i 

I8J  18  10 

Hoops,  etc.,  for  fencing 

gas  fa-.;::: 

Fr«, 

Ml    3    » 

BSaiM™:::: 

Other  conntrlea 

Nails, BCrewB,  and  rivets  ... 

n.6S4    B    K 
3«]0    8 

8,3«7    S   6 

ia» 

■nn  Plata 

uSludfto^T..::: 

a.309    0    J 

g!Sgf»'!\:::: 

B,»l  15    1 

m 

4,8U  10    S 
5:»9Tt3    4 

WiretencioB 

iSKSS--::::: 

Free. 

8.078    1    8 

gSaSSS-.:::: 

is.7n4  13  a 

498   6    0 

'S'JJ 

12* 

31,388  13    8 

United  SUteH 

United  Kingdom-... 

United  StatuH 

Other  oonntrtsB 

10.STO   U   S 

^^'.ienumerated 

Free. 

10,088   7    J 

BSaiffi'".:::: 

qther  coQQtries 

Wriflng _ 

l,8Ul  10    & 

™.. 

8,480  u   a 

BlSSfc:::: 

Other  con  ntrles 

Ttl 

Prea 

l,18S    8    S 

United  KlDgdoin_._. 
United  States 

8.^U'S 

8,3411  on 

DnitMio,  Google 
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Ejj>orlifT(m  Jamaica  to  tht  Vniltd  Stale*  d%H»g  tiie  gear  ended  June  SO,  1897. 


ArtlolM. 

Qauter  endiog— 

ToML 

Sept  SO. 

Deo,Bl. 

M«.31. 

JoneBO. 

MILK  WVBB. 

i,5M.0O 

•28.041,82 

(80, 014. 10 

»7,1B0.W 

1S,S»8.M 

7.1M.B2 

29,041,81 

M.ao 

778.  T» 
7,88173 
l,K!t.S(> 

B,307.M 

17.88 

02.28 
7.M7,02 

«,em.7o 

50,14 

SSL  84 

88,18 

8. 884. 44 

i4.w:m 

i.W«J?°>'"' 

773  70 

4,«1,07 
i;B32.M 

3,*»,22 

iIjslso 

678.84 

0,004.14 

1-^S 

'•"fS 

ao9 

t^^"^' 

178. ») 
U.I1 

■"" 

£S 

1,751.03 

523.81 
8,20 

]8,M0.7S 

87, 806. « 

«3.4e 

B.8S 
11.07 

22.38 

I™" 

Z7g.7l) 

■'"tS 

'H 

"■*SS 

10,918;« 
1,D§0.S2 

m.54 

00.882;  78 

448.04 

67,080:20 

187, 830, 80 
1,080.82 

Wai.be« 

40.00 

?i:;::::-.:.::;-.::::v.r.::: 

'i-w 

4.M 

7<I,S3».« 

0^  702.21 

80,570,00 

7I,»»0.BS 

tBS.lU.OS 

"""  *''™""- 

1S5, 2(3.85 

TT,4B6.M 
1,118.48 

'  74.02 

'"SSiS 

ffn.aio.85 

827. « 

107. 10 

10,805:75 

4.70 

12.  OSS.  22 
825.  OS 
420. 8S 

U.4U.07 
I2S.3S 

84: 07 
3.43 

8,163.03 

'■•SSS 

It-K 

844.02 

1.83 

717.08 

678.51 

48.55 

.    820.27 

81.04 
545.08 

100.00 

1.04 

187.  M 

1.083  82 
81.72 

in:  00 

7.80 

ii,au.40 

17,021.07 

805.05 

SO,87B.« 

M.E8 

2,218,40 

1T.T70.40 

202.77 

203,45 
227.88 
■8.43 

],m.*2 

^Zli 

4.38 

118.02 
101.88 

824.04 

:« 

ToUl 

■  —  —  ■ 

1       T87.M4.40 
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ArtiotsB. 

Qatrur 

enJlDg- 

ToUl. 

SeptW. 

DscSI. 

Uar.SI. 

JumW. 

""""■^ 

»M,33I.M 

■ 
W1.107.t8 

"■"i?. 

-■.'■■I 
•1IS:S 

11,  ITS. U 

S3d.sa 

H7.«3 

IS,  350.84 

"SS 

17.38 

30.80 

10.78 
00.82 

142.  SI 

m.a 

40.  W 

":S 

S.M 
SOT.  IB 

(W7.» 

8.K0.78 

4.T7S.88 

im,'m 

IS.  00 

t.ia 

i.vi.a 

1, 080.98 
3.20 

S.  384. 40 
100.  M 

ToUl 

64,6OT,« 

I>2.IW.U 

03, 848. 68 

102.007.18 

273. 081.  SB 

ST.  CHRISTOPHER. 

In  responae  to  the  DepaTtment's  inatrnctiona,  contained  in  circnlar 
of  the  lOth  ultimo,  1  liavetbe  honor  respectfully  to  submit  the  following 
information : 

Since  reporting  on  the  trade  of  St.  Chriatopher,  a  year  ago,  a  few 
pointB  call  for  special  comment;  but,  as  a  rnle,  inonotouoas  depression 
is  the  iiormnl  condition,  and  with  a  Tanguiabing  industry,  the  constant 
complaint  about  "hard  times"  is  heard  on  every  hand, 

snOAB  INDUSTEY. 

The  planters  of  sugar  cane,  nnable  longer  to  obtain  a  profit  from  their 
yearly  operations,  view  with  deep  concern  their  inability  to  establish 
even  an  equilibrium  between  income  and  exiienditnre.  In  their  dietre^is. 
they  have  looked  for  succor  to  the  home  government,  but  up  to  tbe  present 
time,  no  assistance  by  means  of  legialative  action,  or  otherwise,  is  forth- 
coming. Such  being  the  case,  they  have  bailed  with  satisfaction  the 
advent  of  the  Dingley  Tarift'  in  the  United  States  a^  tbe  means  by 
vhich — thanks  to  its  provisions  in  regard  to  boauties — it  will  be  possi- 
ble for  them  to  place  their  raw  sugar  to  better  advantage  on  tbe  United 
States  market  than  hitherto. 

In  New  York,  the  price  of  sng&r  still  remains  at  a  low  flgnre;  but  tbe 
crop  of  tbe  island  being  now  tinished,  the  planters  are  complacently 
waiting  for  that  improvement  in  the  United  States  market  which  the 
reduction  of  the  prasent  heavy  supply  most  canae,  and  of  which  they 
coant  on  taking  advantage  when  next  year's  crop  is  ready  for  shipment. 

In  consideration  of  the  poor  and  disheartening  result  of  cane  cultiva- 
tion, the  planters  bave  beeir  advised  from  time  to  time  to  experiment 
with  other  plants,  with  tbe  view  of  their  eventually  taking  tbe  place  of 
the  cane,  but  it  is  generally  conceded  that  sucb  a  course  would  lead 
only  to  disaster.  No  industry  can  be  sncci^nsfnlly  established  as  a  aub- 
Btitate,  the  special  conditions  reijnired  for  the  proper  growth  of  cocoa, 
as  in  Trinidad  and  Grenada,  coffee  as  in  Gaadeloupe,  and  trait  as  in 
Jamaica,  being  absent. 
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ShiptueDts  of  sugar  to  New  York  will  recommence  next  year;  bnt  in 
1889,  owing  to  the  cessation  of  work  on  certain  plantations,  the  snpply 
will  be  very  limitetl. 

Parties  interested  in  sagar  are  awaiting  the  report  of  the  Royal 
Commissioners,  who  this  year  visited  the  West  Indies  before  making 
any  definite  plans  or  arraDgements  for  their  fntnre  action;  but,  aaaiini- 
ing  that  the  report  will  contain  recommendations  calculated  to  ameli- 
orate the  present  stato  of  things,  the  time  wilt  have  passed  for  the 
proper- preparation  uf  the  soil  and  the  potting  in  of  new  cane  plants  bo 
as  to  bring  cuUivatiou  np  to  its  normal  condition. 

IMPORTS. 

With  the  principal  industry  thns  crippled,  the  effect  on  trade  in 
general  has  been  correspondingly  depressing. 

Importations  to  supply  the  actual  necessaries  of  life  are  still  made, 
but  money  uan  not  be  spent  with  the  same  free  hand  as  when  business 
floarishes. 

Stivtistics  concerning  imports  wonld  show  little  variation  from  those 
Submitted  last  year,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  "the  department  is 
not  so  much  concerned  as  to  obtaining  detailed  tigures  with  the  stamp 
of  official  accnracy  as  in  securing  an  intelligent  survey  of  the  industrial 
activity  and  general  tendencies  of  trade,"  I  have  omitted  a  tabular 
statement,  especially  as  the  one  forwarded  in  my  report  for  1896  will 
give  a  fair  idea  as  to  the  average  yearly  importations. 

imiTED  STATES   GOODS. 

In  this  connection,  however,  it  is  gratifying  to  me  to  bo  able  to  report 
that  recently,  certain  classes  of  United  States  goods  have  taken  a  firm 
hold  on  the  market,  as  the  result  of  their  elegant  finish,  durability, 
and  low  price. 

Boots  and  ahoei  may  be  instanced.  A  pair  of  good  quality  shoes  can 
be  bought  at  the  very  low  rate  of  $1.68,  and  the  former  in  proportion. 

Cotton  goodi. — Importations  of  cotton  goods  of  choice  quality  have 
been  made,  but  are  considered  too  high  for  the  pocket  of  the  laborer, 
so  that  importers,  with  the  view  of  meeting  the  very  limited  means  of 
the  masses,  still  keep  np  their  supplies  of  cheap  Manchester  fabrics, 
which  can  be  placed  on  the  market  at  6  or  6  cents  per  yard  by  retail. 

Tools  of  United  States  manufacture  are  also  well  considered  here, 
and  the  same  can  be  said  of  furniture,  a  supply  of  which  can  always 
be  found  on  hand.  Costly  pieces  are,  however,  obtained  only  when  the 
demand  arises. 

Bicycles, — Somecheap  American  bicycles  have  recently  been  imported, 
but  the  craze  for  that  style  of  locomotion  has  not  yet  been  developed 
to  any  appreciable  extent,  which  is  principally  due  to  the  impoverished 
state  of  the  Island. 

United  States  sewing  machines  and  clocks  are  extensively  ased,  and 
watches  to  a  certain  extent. 

Carriages  are  imported  almost  exclusively  from  the  United  States, 
their  extra  finish,  lightness,  and  low  cost  being  their  recommendation. 

I  consider  reference  to  American  breadstuflfs,  salt,  provisions,  tobacco, 
lumber,  shooks,  kerosene  oil,  and  many  other  staple  products  unneces- 
sary, as  in  my  report  last  year  it  was  clearly  demonstrated  that  the 
bulk  of  importations  come  from  the  United  States.  In  fiu:t,  without 
the  American  market  from  which  to  draw  supplies  of  food  stufis, 
'•Mniue,  would  soou  exist. 
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By  every  mail,  letters  are  received  at  this  agency  from  manufactarers 
aud  othera  in  the  TTnited  States  soliciting  information  in  regard  to 
their  special  products.  Every  letter  receives  my  attention,  and  advices 
as  to  the  market  are  promptly  farnislied,  together  with  any  sagges- 
tiona  which  the  special  case  might  call  for. 


Id  the  yearly  statement  of  exports  to  the  United  States  to  Jane  30, 
1897,  already  forwuded  to  the  Department,  it  will  be  eeen  that  the 
total  valne  amounted  to  $472,931.25.* 

RKCIPROCITT. 

The  reciprocity  clause  in  the  new  tariff  will,  witboat  doabt,  be  con- 
sidered on  this  side.  The  matter  has  already  been  mooted  in  the  local 
presSj  but  when  contracting  parties  do  not  meet  on  eijual  terms,  the 
working  of  the  compact  is  sure  to  lead  to  disappointment. 

In  these  islands,  people  can  not  dispense  with  TTuited  States  food 
stuffs  at  any  price,  while  the  United  States  can  easily  do  witboat  their 
sngar  by  getting  supplies  elsewhere.  Under  the  circumstances,  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  satisfactory  arrangement  seems  remote.  Without  the  quid 
pro  quo,  a  reciprocity  treaty,  in  my  hamble  opinion,  wonid  be  inadmis- 
sible on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

On  this  side,  any  concessions  made  ia  the  cnstoms  tariff  as  regards 
American  products  would  have  to  be  met  by  some  other  tax,  as  the 
revenue  obtained  on  the  present  lines  of  taxation  fails  to  cover  the 
expeaditare. 

FACKIHO  AND  MABKINO;    BHIFPINO  PAOILITIBS. 

Unfavorable  comments  are  never  heard  here  relative  to  the  packing 
of  gooils  in  the  United  States  for  export,  while  the  system  of  marking 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  At  the  same  time,  there  does  not  exist 
any  law  requiring  goods  to  be  marked  so  as  to  show  their  country  of 
origin  or  mannfacture. 

As  regards  freight  and  other  shipping  facilities,  more  favorable  con- 
ditions could  hardly  exiKt.  Steamers  call  here  from  If  ew  Tork  at  inter- 
vals often  to  fifteen  days  and  deliver  at  moderate  rates  (about  25  cents 
per  barrel)  at  the  doors  of  the  importers  American  products  aud  manu- 
factures shipped  to  them  by  their  agents  in  the  States.  These  goods 
are  paid  for  in  advance  from  the  sale  of  sugar,  but  in  many  instances 
,  are  obtained  on  a  credit  of  ninety  days,  the  charge  of  the  commission 
house  making  the  purchases  being  2^  per  cent.  Breadstaffs,  etc.,  are 
also  to  a  considerable  extent  sent  here  on  consignment 

EXCHANGE  AMD  BANONG. 

Exchange  is  exceedingly  moderate,  the  premium  on  drafts  at  ninety 
days  sight  on  Londou  being  1  per  cent,  which  never  varies;  while  the 
fluctuations  between  the  London  and  New  York  exchanges  cause  the 
rate  on  sight  drafts  on  New  York  to  vary  here  from  par  to  about  1  per 
cent. 

The  only  banking  institntion  in  the  island  is  a  branch  of  the  Colo- 
nial Bank  of  London.     Money  is  received  on  deposit  at  the  rate  of  .'t 

*  OWeu  in  detail  rurtber  on. 
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per  cent  per  aimnm  interest.  Promisaory  iioteu  issaed  by  planters  and 
merchants  for  ninety  days  are  discounted  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent  per 
annnm,  and  if  renewed  at  nratnrity  the  rate  increases  to  10  per  cent. 

It  is  contrary  to  the  bank  regulations  for  advances  to  be  m^e  against 
crops,  as  is  the  case  with  the  banks  in  the  French  colonies.  Money  is 
loaned  on  a  promissory  note  only,  reliable  indorsers  or  sureties  being 
indispensable. 

Bills  of  exchange  are  issned  and  purchased  on  London,  "Sew  York, 
Paris,  etc.,  as  well  as  intercolonial  drafts. 

The  capital  of  the  institntion  is  (10.000,000,  distribnted  among  tbe 
various  branches  and  agencies  in  the  West  Indies  and  Kew  York  as 
local  needs  demand. 

The  bank  staff  consists  of  a  manager,  a  cashier,  and  an  accountant. 

CUERENCY. 

British  silver  is  the  coin  in  general  nse,  tbe  shilling  being  worth  34 
cents. 

Sovereigns  are  seldom  seen  in  trade.  Tliey  are  taken  at  94.80  at  the 
bank  and  issued  at  $4.85.  American  gold  is  received  at  the  bank  at 
1|  per  cent  discount,  eqnal  to32  cents  on  a  $20  piece,  and  issued  at  par. 
It  is,  however,  to  a  great  extent,  taken  at  its  face  value  in  general 
trade. 

Bank  paper  is  another  circulating  medium,  issued  in  $5  notes  and 
payable  on  demand.  The  St.  Kitts  issue  is  redeemed  at  par,  but  the 
paper  of  the  branches  of  the  same  bank  in  tbe  other  British  islands  is 
received  at  1  per  cent  discount,  the  t5  notes  being  worth  only  $4.95. 
This  system  is  followed  in  all  the  branches,  where  it  is  the  rule  to  dis- 
count the  paper  of  any  other  branch  than  their  own,  at  the  rate  of  1  pw 
cent. 

CUSTOMS  RULES,  PORT  BEGDLATIUNS,  Aim  WHABF  DDES. 

The  customs  rules  and  port  regulations  are  applied  to  British  vessels 
and  those  of  other  nationalities  alike,  there  being  no  discrimination 
whatever.  All  goods  received  on  the  Government  pier  pay  wharfage 
at  the  rate  of  4  cents  per  barrel,  while  mercliandise  in  transit  has  to 
stand  an  additional  charge  of  4  cents  when  shipped. 

HABBOa   FACILITIES. 

Vessels  of  all  classes,  and  steamers  in  particular,  have  the  greatest 
facilities  extended  to  them  in  discharging  or  loading,  and  if  work  is 
done  at  night  the  only  additional  expense,  ns  far  as  the  custom-house  is 
concerned,  is  a  fee  to  the  revenue  officer  according  to  the  time  occupied, 
which  is  his  own  perquisite. 

Ships  anchor  in  an  open  roadstead,  and  all  cargo  has  to  be  laden  or 
discharged  by  means  of  lighters  from  5  to  8  tons  burden,  and  carrying 
from  SO  to  100  barrels. 

The  rate  for  lighterage  is  4  cents  per  barrel. 

The  average  number  of  tons  per  day  loaded  on  steamers  is  from  *M) 
to  fiOO,  and  on  sailing  vessels  about  150. 

The  average  number  of  tons  per  day  discharged  l^m  steamers  is  about 
300,  and  from  sailing  vessels  100  to  150. 

Pilotage  is  not  compulsory;  in  fact,  the  generally  fav(»able  condi- 
tions, such  OS  the  absence  of  reefe,  banks,  and  bars,  oa  approaching  the 
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port,  together  with  the  ample  depth  of  water  at  the  anchorage,  reuder 
the  serricea  of  a  pilot  nnnecessary. 

Wages  per  day  for  loading  amount  to  72  cents,  and  for  discharging, 
8  cents  per  bonr,  working  from  6  a.  in.  to  6  p.  m.,  with  interval  for 


The  average  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  is  aboot  18  inches. 

The  trade  wind  prevails  as  a  rule,  bat  occasionally  a  south  wind  blows 
which  caases  the  anchorage  to  be  rough,  .is  the  roadstead  is  open  in 
that  direction,  and  frequently  heavy  rollers  break  on  the  beach. 

Stone  ballast  is  delivered  on  board  at  60  cents  per  ton,  and  discharged 
at  the  rate  of  24  cents  per  ton. 

Water  is  abundant  and  good,  and  is  delivered  on  board  vessels  by 
means  of  casks  in  boats  filled  by  a  hose  alongside  the  pier,  at  the  rate 
of  36  cents  per  100  gallons. 

There  are  no  port,  light,  anchorage,  or  wharf  dues  payable  by  vessels. 
The  "package  dues,"  with  cargo  in  or  out,  amount  to  24  cents  per  ton 
landed  or  shipped. 

Fresh  meat  is  plentiful,  and  fresh  fruit  aud  vegetables  are  abundant 
and  cheap. 

TBLEQBAFH  AND  OABLE  BEBVICE. 

The  West  India  and  Panama  Telegraph  Company,  Limited,  worked 
by  English  capital,  is  the  only  concern  of  the  kind  in  the  island.  Cable 
eommonlcation  is  complete  with  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  rates  are  as  follows: 
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BORTH  AMERICA  AND  EUBOFE,  VIA  HAVANA. 
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TELEPHONE  SBBTIOE. 

ThiB  la  noder  Government  control  and  covers  the  entire  island.  All 
plantations,  business  houses,  and  private  dwellings,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  make  use  of  the  wire,  for  which  the  yearly  charge  is  $24. 

TBANSPOBTATION  FAOILITISS. 

Internal  transportation  is  of  a  most  primitive  uatore,  the  old-fash- 
ioned ox  cart  being  still  used  for  bringing  produce  to  tlie  ^pping  point 
and  taking  back  plantation  supplies.  It  often  happens  that  tbr  the 
removal  in  such  a  cart,  from  the  country  to  town,  of  one  hogshead  of 
sugar  weighing  about  a  ton,  six  or  eight  oxen  serve  as  the  motive 
power. 

Carriages  and  swidle  horses  are  nsed  generally  as  a  means  of  loco- 
motion. The  roads  are  excellent,  being  macadamized,  and  kept  in  good 
condition. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  jOanadian  engineer  proposed  to  bnild  a  railroad 
around  tjie  island,  provided  the  local  government  would  guarantee  a 
certain  yearly  subsidy,  but  owing  to  the  state  of  the  finances,  the  pro- 
posed enterprise  had  to  be  abandoned.  The  entire  line  would  rec^niie 
only  thirty  miles  of  railway — a  bagatelle  in  the  United  States. 

Coastwise  transportation  is  occaeioiially  done  by  lighters  of  about  5 
or  8  tons  burden. 

Ocean  transportation  is  conducted  on  the  most  favorable  lines,  and 
affords  means  for  st«am  communication  with  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  steamers  making  this  a  port  of  call  are  those  of  the  Royal  Mail 
Steam  Packet  Company,  under  contract  with  the  British  Government 
for  the  mail  service  between  England  and  the  West  Indies.  The  Euro- 
pean mails  are  received  and  dispatched  fortnightly.  The  intercolonial 
steamers  belonging  to  this  line  are  the  Ed^m,  Solent,  JSsk,  etc  Besides 
the  European,  these  steamers  take  and  bring  mails  ta  and  trom  the 
Windward  and  Leeward  islands. 

The  steamers  of  the  Quebec  Steamship  Company,  with  headquarters 
»t<juebec,  Canada,  and  the  principal  agency  at  New  York,  serveas 
the  principal  means  of  communication  between  United  States  ports 
and  this  island.  The  ships  representing  this  line  are  the  Madtana, 
Pretoria,  FontaMle,  and  Carihbee,  These  steamers  have  no  fixed  dates 
for  sailing,  but  call  here  about  every  ten  or  fifteen  days  from  New 
York.  They  bring  American  breadstufi's  and  other  goods  at  moderate 
rates  of  freight,  also  the  United  States  mails,  and  t^e  back  sngw. 
They  afford  every  fiioility  to  shippers.    They  coDvey  In  the  Trinter 
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montbs  maay  toarists  from  tbe  States  longing  for  a  glimpBe  of  tropical 
vegetation  aud  perpetual  HuDsbine;  but  in  most  cases,  the  reality  does 
not  come  ap  to  the  expectation,  so  that  tbey  are  glad  when,  homeward 
bound,  every  revolatioD  of  the  propeller  sends  them  farther  ftvm  beat 
and  mosquitoes. 

The  Canadian  steamers  owned  by  Pickford  and  Black,  of  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia,  are  the  Duart  OaatU  aud  Taymouth  Castle.  They  call  here 
monthly  from  British  North  American  ports  with  codfish,  herrings, 
shingles,  batter,  etc.,  and  bring  the  Canadian  mails.  On  their  return 
voyage  they  take  sugar  aud  molasses  aud  the  mails  to  the  British 
North  Ainerican  provinces. 

Then  tliere  is  the  "  Direct  Line,"  owned  by  Scratton  Sons  &  Co.,  of 
London,  running  to  aud  from  the  West  Indies.  Tbe  ships  of  this  com- 
pany are  the  Atlantis,  Spheroid,  Saba,  Sibun,  etc. 

All  the  steamers  of  the  four  lines  referred  to  are  under  the  British 
flag. 

Besides  these,  tbe  Norwegian  steamship  Talisman,  plying  between 
New  York  and  these  islands,  calls  here  occasionally  to  land  bread- 
stufts,  lumber,  and  other  United  States  goods. 

QUABANTINB. 

Thanks  to  telegraphic  communication,  prompt  Information  is  given 
on  the  ap]>earaiice  of  any  disease  of  an  infectious  or  contagions  nature, 
enabling  thi>  health  authorities  of  the  i>ort  to  immediately  enforce  the 
most  stringent  regulations  and  to  place  vessels  arriving  from  infected 
|>ort«  under  strict  quarantine.  Li  this  reBi)ect,  greater  t^are  could  not  be 
taken,  and  with  an  efficient  medical  staff  always  ou  band,  little  appre- 
hension of  the  outbreak  of  an  epidemic  is  entertained. 

Business  LIOBHSBS. 

All  foreigners  can  come  here  and  engage  in  trade  ou  the  same  footing 
as  the  natives,  there  being  no  discrimination  of  any  kind.  A  license  is 
not  required,  except  for  carrying  on  a  retail  liquor  business,  and  then 
all  have  to  pay  alike. 

Commereiiil  travelers  can  bring  their  samples  of  merchandise  and 
offer  tbem  without  difficulty  to  local  business  men.  Instead  of  obsta- 
cles being  put  in  tbeir  way,  they  are  rather  welcomed. 

Passports  are  not  exacted  here  on  the  arrival  of  strangers,  and  there 
is  no4aw  in  force  requiring  passports  to  be  taken  out  on  leaving  the 
island, 

HERCHAHT  MABIME. 

Unly  small  sailing  vessels  are  registered  here.  Tliere  are  none  in  the 
course  of  building,  and  for  many  years,  one  has  not  been  purchiised 
from  otlier  countries.  There  are  no  laws  or  regulations  of  a  discrinii- 
natiug  character  affecting  American  vessels,  which  enjoy  the  same  i>ort 
facilities  as  those  of  any  otlier  nationality. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  an  American  vessel  is  a  rara  avis  in  these 
waters,  nearly  the  entire  carrying  trade  being  done  by  British  shipping. 

POSTAL  BAl'ES. 

The  rate  of  postage  to  all  parts  of  the  world  included  In  tbe  Univer- 
sal Postal  Union  is  5  ceute  for  one-balf  ounce,  and  2  cente  in  fhe  Lee- 
ward Islands  Colony. 
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And  here  I  think  it  aecessary  to  draw  the  ntteation  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  the  fact  that  the  establislimeiit  of  a  direct  "  parcels  post"  be- 
tweeQ  the  United  States  and  St.  Christopher  would  iaoA  to  increased 
business.  Parties  wishiug  certain  small  supplies  from  the  States 
find  that  the  use  of  Antigua  as  the  exchange  office  causes  delay  and 
ioconvenience.     The  result  is  that  their  orders  are  sent  elsewhere. 

The  commission  charged  on  postal  orders  to  the  United  Kingdom 
auiounte  to  10  cents  on  every  pound  sterliug  ($-(.$6)  or  part  thereof^ 

Tariff  0/ potlal  raU»  at  SI.  Chritlophtr,  lyetl  Inditt. 
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CAmention  wncUoned,  not  hkvlDK  been  adopted, 

BLBCTRICITT. 

^o  electrical  plant  of  any  importance  exists  here,  but  electricity  is 
destined  at  no  remote  dato  to  be  as  extensively  used  throughout  the 
West  Indies  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

At  present,  the  only  drawback  in  this  island  is  the  consideratioit  of 
cost  as  compared  with  the  low  tluances  of  the  colony.  With  an  abund- 
ant supply  of  water  constantly  coming  from  the  mountain,  a  motive 
power  is  now  lying  dormant,  awaitini^  the  day  when  it  will  be  the  means 
of  driving  the  electric  current  to  take  the  place  of  the  antiquated  oil 
lamps  now  used  in  the  town  of  Basse-Terre. 

Lewis  II.  Pbrcitai., 
Vice  Comfaercial  Agent, 

St.  Christopher,  September  6,  1897. 


SUlTLEMENTABy  REPORT. 

I  desire  to  correct  the  statement  made  in  my  report  of  the  6th  instant, 
that  statistics  coocerning  imports  would  show  tittle  variation  front 
those  submitted  last  year.  Instead  of  this  being  the  case,  there  has 
been  a  decrease,  estimated  at  IS  per  cent  by  cnstoms  officials,  so  that 
the  value  of  special  importations  identical  to  those  referred  to  in  1896 
would  be  $303,385.44. 

The  cause,  as  far  as  food  stuffs  are  concerned,  is  to  be  attributed  not 
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only  to  depression  in  trade,  but  to  au  abaudant  supply  of  domestic 
vegetables  and  frnit.  Exceptionally  favorable  weather  produced  these, 
and  caused  also  an  iucrease  in  tbe  quantity  of  sugar  manufactured. 

Cotton  goods. — The  article  referred  to  "as  being  too  high  for  the  pocket 
of  the  laborer"  Is  white  cotton.  The  texture  and  Jinish  are  excellent, 
but  the  masses  give  the  preference  to  the  same  goods  of  English  manu- 
facture. The  objection  r.iised  is  that  it  ia  not  "sized  "  like  the  English. 
This  "sizing"  means  that  a  certain  stiffening  substance  i»  used  which 
makes  the  cloth  appear  thicker,  while  it  is  so  put  iu  that  if  the  cloth  is 
rubbed  between  the  fingers  the  "size"  remains  firm.  What  benefit  is 
thus  derived  I  can  not  explain.  The  United  States  cotton  is  more  limp, 
and  is  thoroughly  free  from  any  "make-up"  of  this  kiud. 

The  qualities  generally  imported  from  England  cost  at  places  of  pro- 
duction 3^  and  1  to  4^  cents  per  yard,  and  sell  here  st  5  and  6  cents  by 
retail. 

The  United  States  cotton  costs  S  to  8^  oeuta  and  sella  at  12  eents, 
while  the  English  which  sells  at  the  same,  12  centa,  costs  from  7^  to  8 
cento. 

A  certain  kind  of  gray  domestic  (unbleached  cotton)  of  English  man- 
nf^ture  is  also  imported  here.  The  flrat  cost  is  2'^  and  3^  to  3^  cents 
and  the  retail  prices  are  4  and  6  cents. 

American  prints  are  not  popular  iu  this  island,  on  account  of  the 
designs  or  patterns,  also  the  lack  of  stiffening,  as  in  white  cotton.  It 
would,  however,  be  impossible  to  explain  here  just  what  is  wanted. 
This  market  takes  as  a  rule  a  very  cheap  article,  costing  in  England 
from  ito  i^  and  5^  to  5^  cents  per  yard  and  retailing  at  6  and  8  cents. 

United  States  manufacturers  could  place  themselves  in  communica- 
tion with  the  importers  at  this  place,  with  the  view  of  having  the  special 
needs  of  the  market  thoroughly  explained. 

The  importers  of  dry  goods  are  B,  B,  Kirkwood  &  Co.  (the  Scotch 
■House),  Wade  &  Abbott,  W.  Williams,  George  Home,  D.  H.  Blake, 
Bankin  &  Monro,  D.  Hope  Boss,  Margaret  Meggs,  and  A.  Mondt^sir. 

On  the  other  hand,  seven-eighths  of  the  blue  drills  used,  and  large 
qoantities  of  cotton  canvas  and  duck,  are  of  American  manufacture. 
The  first  cost  of  the  drills  is  fi-om  8  to  10  cents,  and  the  retail  price  ia 
from  12  to  16  cents. 

Glassware,  lamps,  and  white  stoneware  are  imported  principally 
from  the  United  States,  and  packing  trunks  to  a  certain  extent. 
Lewis  H.  Pbbcival, 
Vice  Commercial  Agent. 

8x.  Chbistophbe,  September  16, 1897. 


TRINIDAD. 

I  have  tbe  honor,  in  pursuance  to  Department  of  State  circular  dated 
10th  of  August,  1897,  to  forward  herewith  the  report  called  for  by  said 
circular,  Generally  speaking,  buainess  is  in  a  healthy  condition,  mer- 
chandise being  bought  and  paid  for  by  the  usual  business  methods. 
Payments  for  goods  purchased  by  local  dealers  from  local  importers 
range  ttOTn  three  mouths  negotiable  paper  to  cash,  two  off,  fourteen 
days.  Sight  bills  on  New  York  are  available  at  from  one-fonrtti  of  1  per 
cent  discount  to  one-fourth  of  1  per  cent  premium;  average  about  par. 
Local  rate  of  discount  ia  6  per  cent  per  annum.  The  following  tables 
c  E — VOL  1 45 
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vill  show  in  detail  the  aiiiouiit,  kiad,-  and  value  of  goods  imported,  and 
exports  of  products  of  this  island ;  also  the  total  imports  and  exports 
for  the  years  1895  and  1896.  This  island  is  1,331  miles  nearer  New 
York  than  to  the  principal  Enropean  ports.  Freight  rates  are  about 
60  per  cent  less  in  all-round  cargoes  in  favor  of  United  States  shippers. 
The  time  reqoired  from  New  York  to  Trinidad  is  from  eight  to  twelve 
days'  less  than  from  Enropean  ports.  There  are  three  regularly 
established  steamship  lines  from  America  to  Trinidad. 

The  Trinidad  Line  sails  fortnightly  from  New  York  via  O-renada  direct 
to  Trinidad,  requiring  liine  to  ten  days  to  make  the  passage.  The  sub- 
sidized Dutch  Line  sails  every  three  weeks  from  New  York  via  the 
principal  West  India  Islands  to  Trinidad,  requiring  twenty  to  tweuty- 
two  days  for  the  passage.  Piokford  &  Black's  Line  sails  fortnightly 
from  Halifax  and  St.  Johns  via  the  Bermudas  and  principal  West  India 
Islands,  requiring  twenty-five  to  twenty-six  days  for  the  passage. 
Besides,  there  are  many  sailing  vessels  chartered  by  local  importers. 
All  values  given  in  the  tables  are  in  sterling,  owing  to  the  limited  time 
allowed  the  preparation  of  this  report;  for  the  same  reason  jt  will  be 
impossible  to  fornish  accurate  data  in  detail  as  to  the  requirements  of 
this  market  concerning  the  best  methods  of  boxing,  packing,  labeling, 
finish  required,  assortments,  widths,  etc.  United  States  bricks,  corru- 
gated galvanized  iron,  cement,  paints  and  oils,  malt  liquor  in  glass, 
powder,  shirtings  and  sheetings,  prints,  etc.,  find  slow  sale;  while  shelf 
hardware,  sand  paper,  emery  cloth,  certain  lines  of  cotton  goods,  flour, 
kerosene  oil,  flrearms,  ammunition,  bread,  fhrniture,  hay,  lard,  beef  (all 
kinds),  implements,  etc.,  seem  to  find  ready  markets.  I  shall  supple- 
ment this  report  from  time  to  time  with  a  series  of  reports  and  endeavor 
to  furnish  in  detail  such  information  as  may  be  desired  by  American 
manufacturers. 

Alvim  SboTH,  OonauL 

Trinidad,  January  19,  1898. 
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ImporU  and  nporli  for  lix  mtintht  tndtd  Jum  SO,  1897,  of  Trinidad,  eto. — Coutianed. 
lUFOBTS. 
[Talne  In  pounda  sterling,  M«MG  A 


.^. 

Conntriw  whence 
ImportAd. 

Dutiable  bMl*. 

s 

Til  DO 

for 
dnty. 

Taloe 

inolud. 
tag 

ph«-ges 

Kateofdutr 

ArrniuduDinaDl. 
tion: 
GuBH.   leroly. 

United  KtDcdom. 

Number 

la 

ISO 

T.aoo 

M 

"'ieoa' 

S8 

Ganpowdw.... 

Ul^Kbl'ffdODI. 

'ifnitedsiiu;;:: 

UDlledKJngdom 

Pounds^. 

^  875 
2 

0 
1,0*7 

"ii 

ua 

ss 

88T 

U 

1,005 
1.1S8 

4,008 
'  M 

sso 

so 

80 
820 

•■i 

to 

0,265 

i,ist 

Free. 
7d.(Ue*nM)porlb. 

g«™j-" 

SOS 

S""""' 

D™»it. 

United  Kin  Kdom. 

■ 

0.S92 
800 

lot 

BM 
SO 

30 

'K.""'-"*^ 

United  Kingdom. 

b™,, 

«aa,oiM 

M,B18 
1,211 

8,aso 

IM.ZM 

!:S 

1,800 

! 
2 

8s.  {73  oenU)  per 

United  Kingdom. 

do 

Brltlah    North 

Amerlci. 
Brttiab  Weat  In- 
dies. 
Ftmoo 

gxsr 

Number 

Aa'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

::;;t :;:::::: 

Battn 

"'"-aKJi.-M.. 

United  States... 
British    North 

do 

Nombor 

Id.  (2  rents)  per  lb. 

dS:  :::::;:: 

United  Kingdom. 

t 

£7  (MS.Si)  oMta. 

CMI»Bt 

United  Kingdom. 

Bumta 

10,002 

1,T«S 

200 

<,«20 

rem. 

ClBnamwi.  (picM, 

United  Kingdam 
United  Kingdom. 

1      bbl. 
a  MO     Fret 

United  Kingdom 
AmertM." 

.^rt':.::::: 

a,2M 

2,!M 

•ss 

006 

Hintuid* 

dnitled 

41 

United  Kingdom 
British  W,«t  In. 

....  do 

»:ir~. 

'I 

"•"""■C'.ooolc 

708  COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 

Itnporit  and  exporti  for  air  months  ended  June  SO,  18S7,  of  Trinidad,  «to. — ContiDned. 
lUrOBTS— Con  tinned. 


ATlieUa. 

Onntrie.  whence 
Imported. 

Dutiable  buia. 

portBd. 

Talne 
dSty, 

Value 
inolud- 

ch'"' 

■^KS" 

United  Kingdom 

Datah  We.t  In- 
dies. 

can 
""k* 
'  «i 

431 

m 

£M1  1  S  per  oent  Mt  Tide- 

c^^"'r^.^!- 

Pound. 

28.  MT 
238.  TO 

5.218 

taw 

1.0W 

■a 

80 

« 

ess 
noa 

31S 
W 
» 

WKoa 

40 
2.808 

t.an 

100 
IG 
140 

i.ms 

1! 

£ 

to 

3 

2! 

Free. 

United  Kingdom 

Sperwnt«lT«lo. 

fMrtlonetr 

Unit«l  Kingdom 

Do. 

Com,  Mta,  nuii». 

StZSL' 

fl.K7 

US! 

Brltlnh  West  In 

Bri^i,    Kortb 

do 

do 

ld.(goentalp«rba. 

United  Eingdom. 

Brltlah  EaA  In. 

United  Kingdom. 

io  .'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Fns. 

S  per  oent  ad  nlo- 

Unit«d  Kingdom. 

BritliliWe.tIn. 
diee. 

uStied  Kingdom. 

'"IS?.:;:::;: 

do 



,..«.„,.»,,„ 

...™o ,:;::;:: 

do 

l,0t»,53S 

1:S 

M.BK 
SOB.IIO 

70,  i» 

Bri«jh-W«tln. 
Brltieb     MoTth 

tF^stitoi"" 

do 

Flonr 

I^lMft«hj 

BritilVwMtiB-' 

^^:.:- 

Sa.4d.(80oenta|per 

If™. 

Unif^Khi^om. 
diel 

'  M 

IM 
13 

22 

,'i 

'  10 

M7 
11 

B  per  oent  advalo- 

Atirtri* 

'  cr"'  "■  -'■ 

United  Kingdom 
Brltlah  Eul  In- 
dies. 

United  Kingdom 

Pound* 

do 

X 

Hardwan: 

ld.(2oenU)perlb. 

United  Kingdom. 

'KT'-,-- 

idadmittedftvieflrij 


't7.     .OO'^lc 


BRITISH   WEST   INDIES:     TSINIDAD. 


Import*  and  vxporlafor  ti 


■  ROKtfci  enAed  June  SO,  1897,  of  Trittid^td,  «<«.— CootitiDttd. 
IMPOBTS-ConldniiMl. 


AxtlolH. 

CoontrtMirbeno. 

Dutiable  l»alL 

porl«l. 

doly. 

InclSd- 

'^^iX' 

HMdWMB-COdfd 

TjDitadKlDgdom. 
Brltlih  North 

«i,on 

18 

I.IW 

4M 

4,076 

'■S 

M 
lU 

IH 

1 

IB 

2 

"!! 

i,m 

»M 

82 

US 
1.4BB 

M2 
1.222 

as 

12S 

1 

l-OM 
177 

11,442 

K 

6 

lo!330 
2,  MS 

FnoBhWatlD- 
dies. 

•cu-'""' 

United  KlDcdom. 

Inm.bolldlili.. 

3,«N 
S3« 

'KT"-"^ 

»^u^»„.. 

Itol.hWe.tln. 
uS2i9t.to. 

rDlUdKtnVd^: 

131 

Ml 

IB 
SS 

IN 

n 

iMlUhVst  iri- 
dic*. 

lE'^r-T 

r»Dch  VHt  In- 

'cr'"™ 

TTnltad  Elogdam 

H>T">db»> 

do 

i,07! 

on 

N 
102 

152 

zo 

Brttl/h'lTorth 

Amwln- 
Brlttoh  W«t  Id- 

dl«a. 

's^-"^ 

Hide* 

j^ 

301 

3,BM 

1,7B8 
«I.SOO 

Brittah  Wort'in-' 

UDit«dSUtos--. 
do 

tFnlt«i  Kingdom 

Fr«. 

"-S3i^.«. 

do 

Poond. 

4»  W.  (»l(,  p«rlOO 

•cr"""- 

v^x^Y^^- 

DnltodKLBgdom 

MS 
IM 

'f^r"""" 

United  Kingdom 
BrlUah  W'hC  In- 

United  KlBgdnm 
UnlMdStat«.-. 

''l97 

do 

do 

D.. 

id.dinlttedfn«ardi 


'.Jr.OOgle 


Imporli  and  arpart>/or  H 


COMMERCIAL  RELATIONS. 

t  month*  ended  Jku»  SO,  18S7,  of  Trinidad,  a(c.— ContitiQed. 
IMFORTS-Con  (toaed. 


.^ 

"•■SSw'— 

DalUblebul*. 

ported. 

m 

1,«K 

VUne 
inolud- 

•S^S" 

--i^'X^S' 

i"gi«« 

United  ElDgdom 

United  SIMM... 

i:nlled  Eingdon 

Oaltoni 

do 

UouD  quart*  - 

t.su 

I,™ 

1,773 
3S6 

ii.ais 

ioe 
"ms 

10 

ise 

1.708 
IIS 

Ml 

100 

OS 

B 
tJI 

Ml 

MO 

«« 

SS6 

SI 
10 

.w 

1«2 

*'ltl 

IM 

a,  740 

IB 

IB 
IW 

45 

"i."—""" 

do 

gS<f.KT 

nrooaboiee-- 

perdo».ql.. 

MMl(notwbeateD) 
Ue.U(.UklDde). 

United  Kingdom 

Banel. 

do 

do 

--^do':.::::: 

per  grow. 

iSui;;"" 

HoDth  Ameriu  . 

::::t:::;:::: 

Free 

United  Kingdom 
Brltlab   Korth 

oSswie.:-: 

5  per  oent  id  v». 

United  Kinftdom 

do 

Mid  preserved ). 

17 
IS 

dlM. 

'C.™'-"- 

Btlttab  North 

•iKL-""' 

United  KliEdom 

United  BUIae... 
United  KlDRdon 

United  St«le.... 

""i-ibu 

:°*e;;; 

1,7» 

87 

U.   3d.    (SB    HUM) 

Kerwne 

OalloM 

m.2ia 
s.soo 

208 
2,>M 

l«» 

100 

Oooun 

perg.1. 

Alluthara.... 

dies. 
UnlledKlDEdon 
Brltlib  Eut  In- 
dim. 
Britleb  North 

Otber  British  ool- 

;:::t:;:::::; 

do 

do 

do 

I>0. 

rn(t«IKInKdom 

.»■:',•:■::::::: 

'  Imported  for  lue  oC  oo 


BRITISH    WEST    INDIES:     TBINIUAD. 


Importi  and  erporli/or  li 


!  monlk*  ended  June  SO,  1S97,  of  THnidad,  die.— Contlnaed. 
lUPO  BTS-CoBtlBUed . 


Artl>^hw. 

"-ssa."" 

Dutiable  baaia. 

ported. 

dnty. 

Value 

inolod- 

eWged^'* 

^ssT'" 

■rr.::::::: 

3.1M 

129 

£8,143 

iS 

toe 

2SI 

180 
1.180 

ST 

Free. 

UdiUilElngdoiii 

do 

materUI. 

Britiah  Wtat  Jn- 

*• 

•isr""'- 

United  Klogilom 

FapardHtwriUng) 

002 

11 

'KiS'"""' 

P              . 

Britiah  Weal  In- 

dlea. 
Brltl.li  Morth 

Amrrlca. 

do - 

Oulcli  W«C  In- 

Pttttnto 

UnlWd  Klngdum 
BtillaliWMtlL- 

*- 



»\  Free. 

1 

do 

Ralla  and  ntlwsy 

^SJl 

Dulled  Kingdom. 
Btitiah  £Mt  la. 

Poonda 

do 

<.7M,U0 
7,II»,2I8 

50,700 

«!mi  I 

'       wwi  2^2d.  (SZcouta) 

nzl     o«o'    •"'*"'"•■ 

D>lt«d  Kingdom 
BrIUah  Weat  Id- 

[ 

B^tobWaatln- 

."l         '"'.^l^;^""™- 

Number...... 

do 

12,S00 

11,000 
St,  000 

1,56S,IW3 

Ul.STg 
113 

Soap 

CnltSSstiwi-... 
UB.;«lKlngd™. 

::::;::: 

.«    ..^1,1,   per 

United  Statei.... 

do 

1      perlOOIba. 

dlea. 

Dnltad  Kingdom. 

United  Klngdiii. 

'  •CT"""- 

United  Kingdom 

;il;;E; 

u,aM 

ITnliedlteUi.... 

2ie 

*^      lU..(«.43)p..rl00. 

npdadmlltHl  rreeorduty. 


Imporlt  and  txporU  /or  tix  mttHtht  ended  June 
IMPORIS— Con 


COMMERCIAL    RELATIONS. 

1897,  of  Trinidad,  t 


e, — CoDtintivd. 


Artlelea. 

ConBtrtMwbenee 
Imported. 

DatiabtebiuU. 

« 

Talne 
d.ity. 

Vslue 
chstjjea 

Rate  of  duty 

oh«xod. 

8plrila,l.™i.dy.etc 

fSS™"*-!; 

Gall™ 

10.S0G 

31,  in 

BIS 

T,!BS 
8, 210 

871,  «M 

7,8M,7M 
18,038 
IWWO 
(3,500 

248 

10,000 
8,000 

'S5S 
-^ 

J 

1,«T 

28 

B3 

18,  «2 





:i":v.'. 

l|4TU 
•W 

332 

t» 

12, 2M 
200 

1,ST9 

to» 

1,128 

382 

2,210 
28,S2S 

70 

8,B70 

182 

7 

'i 

1T.2C5 

27* 

1.438 

'■^ 

3811 
4,33fi 

1 

» 

21 

20» 
230 

United  Ststea... 

America. 
Other  Britlah 

aStS-: 

.^-"3S".::::::: 

...do 

do 

lOa.  Od.  ((2.U)  pot 
g«l. 

e<l.{12oenta)perlb. 

Timber;          ^^^^ 

Britlah    North 

America. 
Doited  Ststee.... 

-.-do 

Ia.'«d.    (M  ouiU) 

per  1,000. 

3a.  Id.   (73   centa) 

peVbondle, 
«s.|(t.4S)pe?l,000. 

flblDjlea 

Sbooka  

BriU<h    North 

AmeriM. 
Britlah  Waat  In- 

Nnmbor 

Bundles 

|»~ 

do 

British  Wwl  In. 

United  St«tea-... 

..."Ido. .;::;■.; 

~i3»"'"- 

Muufactuiwl 

UnlledKlnKdom. 

.:::±:::::::: 

per  lb. 

3s.(T2«nta)perlb. 

"'.f^^'' 

United  Kingdom. 

Westing  ap- 
pml. 

SpanlahWeatln- 

trmted  Kingdom. 
BtitlahWeatln. 

5a.ni.21)parlb. 

.^™tndv«. 

H.ta,etc 

United  Xlngdom. 

....do 

Britlah  WeS  In; 

..--do 

lffilertSt«iea,... 

Empty  bw- 

gjate-f: 

....do 

United  SUtee.... 

p.. 

BRITISH   WEST  INDIES:    TRtXIDAD.  713 

of  Trinidad,  *te. — Contioiu^d. 


IjKporU  and  txporU  for  Hi  -monftit  ended  Jane  SO,  IS 
IMPORTS— CodiId  ued 


AlUoha. 

CoimtriHwheDce 

DDtUblebulR. 

P«n«d. 

for 
dntj. 

£^.204 

30 

sn 

m 

8.227 
10 

!:S 

S2 

i 

2,0« 
!,«» 
■   17 
S2U 

33 
W 

'3 



chlr* 

Bate  of  dot; 

Hkberdaitaary— 

TTD||«d£lDidom. 
Otbw'BHU.h 

«7«,TM 

"EtU"!-*--- 

M 

1 

W 

1,227 
H 

TO 

1 

M 

11B2 

3,1BT 

IS 

(.473 

112 

Fmh  poUtflo* 

ITDlIedKlnmloni. 

dhl. 

■:::.::.: 

Do. 

rDiwdsuiies.... 

BrtllaE  WmV  in- 

di™. 
TTnLteil  Kingdom. 

Soatli  Ainerie*.. 

Bffulii    Morth 

do 

InglM........ 

rnitedKltiKdoa. 

GaUona 

I.  IK 

IBS 
2G 

tS3 

»e 

30 

soissi 

Zfi.Wt 
IM 

uo 

IM 

»;iio 

wo 

-    SpukllDK 

Vnlt^IKIngd,™. 

die*. 

(k.l»I.iS)perK«l,' 

Jd  wowl.DDdsr 
as  per  wnt. 

Unlt«dKlngdo.o- 

Spuln 

t 

^■^^-^-Zl" 

dtoa. 

::::-dS:"";: 

da 

do 

(nl. 

)n  wood,  under 

United  Kingdom. 

flelM-lTarenUiper 

714  COMMEKCIAL   RELATIONS. 

Importi  and  exporti  for  *lx  numiha  ended  Jane  SO,  IS'il,  of  Trinidad,  etc. — Continued. 
I UPORTS— ConUnnsil. 


Artiolea. 

CauntrtHwbeDoe 

tmporuid. 

Dutiable  bulii. 

ported. 

^rU^ 

ITnltedEinploin. 
BrltUi  S»it  In- 

BrilLhWoitln- 

Brit^ii    "SoiDx 
America. 

ClITVT 'fil&SiS 

013 

n 

TM 

H 

4,180 

■    39 

118 

9» 

« 

S3 

7.  in 

87 

SE 
1,1«S 

■•1 

M 
458 

*,.... 

FnnohWe.lIii- 

^cr"^'- 

a. 

7* 

tmSd*    """' 

^^^pj.'"'" 

French  \r est  in- 

do 

R^iT"      ^ 

EXPORTS. 
[Goods  oholl]-  pndiiela  of  Trlnldul,  Urltlsb  W»t  Indies.] 


Artloles. 

Conntries- 

Unit  of  value. 

Qtuntlty. 

Taluo. 

Aaphilt: 

Unltsd  Kingdom.... 

iaaa 

»™ 

28 

6,M» 
•71 

tta 
«,9sa 

Ml 

37 

4,815,7U 

133,  IM 

M7.MJ 

'Vs 

'■Si 

1». 

do 

garhWCff^: 

.»"'S;:::::- 

'■s 

Fnucb  WMt  iidi;;: 

101 

Danish  W8.1  Indies - 
United  SUles 

:::::S:::::::: 

'fS 

TTnited  Kingdom.... 
»ritl-h  No^  Amer. 

.!^."S;'.::::;:- 

WHS 

1,M) 

do 

BBinSH   WEST   INDIES:     TBIKIDAD   A'SD   TURKS   rSLAND.     715 
iMportt  and  erp»rt>  for  tir  montht  endti  Jane  SO,  1897,  of  Tnnidai,  e(o. — Continued. 

KXPORTS— Contlnusi 


i«l.^. 

Ooanlrisa. 

UnitofYslM. 

QlunMtr. 

V.loa. 

CoftHl. 

Pound. 

m!ocw 

23.303 

4.801,017 

!t,7W 

8,831,330 

987 

il4,«3B 

BrittatwSwiSdii:: 

British  Mortli  Adut- 

do 

4S4 

..  .do  

710 

United  EiDgdODI 

British  WoatlndlM.. 

Pound* 

:::::do::::::: 

22 

British  WectladlH.. 

Brit^w«t^dii;;: 

Britlab  North  Am«'- 

G«llon. 

do 

do 

■0.410 
2,500 
SO,  Ml 

«,  174 

300.  tso 

!:S 

iT.asg 

014,720 

fi,m,87S 
4.  ISO,  400 

"as 

10.  SOS 

40.00g.441 

'■SI 

mS 

Franee  

do 

0,000 

""■Sii™,^ 

United  Kin t^ODi 

British  Morth  Amer- 

.^"So^"!*.';:: 

2,043 

United  Kingdom 

Brlrlsh  Korth  Amsr- 

lOB. 

:::::i::::::::. 

*'*M 

British  north  Amsr- 

ICB. 

do 

^\^ 

Unltfd  KIngdon. 

tOB. 

TITRKS  ISLAND. 

In  parsaance  to  instrnctions  received  from  the  Department  of  State, 
dtttetl  Augast  10. 1897, 1  beg  to  ioulose  herewith  statements  showing 
the  imports  and  exports  of  this  Dependency  in  the  year  1896,  I  regret 
my  inability  to  famish  a  statement  of  the  imports  and  exports  for  the 
half  year  ending  June  30, 1897.  I  have  endeavored  to  obtain  the  itifor 
mation  from  the  proper  officer,  but  he  is  nnable  to  furnitth  it  until  the 
end  of  the  year,  when  the  Bine  Book  of  the  Dependency  will  be  made 
np.  He  ac  the  same  time  informed  me  that  the  imports  and  exports 
to  June  30  were  about  equal  to  those  for  the  same  period  in  1896. 
W.  Stamlby  Jones, 

Turks  IsLAnn,  October  ;>,  1897. 


716  COMMERCIAL  BELATIONS. 

Oeiteral  import*  iuto  Turks  Itlandi,  Wut  IndU*,  in  Hit  gear  1896. 


Arllole.. 

ImpoTU. 

TUoeot 

fTM.81 

sia.u 

II 

\SK 

2.1T1T() 

in.u 

IM.W 

!.!17.S» 

12T.M 

^S 

TM.SO 

.,!S:S 

1,  on.su 

78,58 
10.71) 

!:!ai 

■  is 
■■sss 

Tt.N 

■as 

1,BZ1» 
S7t.H 
W.M 

B,'l81.U 

■lai 

307.  M 
HM.W 
1U.35 

a.o3s.u 

'•ms 

"-"■"pTt^i.ptoe 

"■SIS-S 

6. 800.37 

■•^^ 

Oua .'.'.'..'.'.'.v.'..'.'.                '." 

1S1.» 

BRITISH   WEST  INDIES:    TUBKS   18LAHD.  717 

GmmtoI  tmporU  tnto  Tiirk$  I$la*i*,  Wett  I%<Um,  in  ike  gMr  JJSfi— Continaed. 


Artkl«. 

import.. 

T.lneof 

''its 
Si 
.as 

281.M 

38);  ra 

^s 

ton.  00 
BW.IW 
44&.M 
!«.» 

ta.x 

IST.U 

».  877.11 
*)».»* 

'811.18 
<0.00 

a»t.N 

4.W 

301.' M 
10.00 

47b!04 

ts 

"■iirs 

Ka^LBiirTutiiliiiidfl^ 

^^-|^;«  " 

1U,1«0.58 

1S1,I25.II8 

110,3M.» 

BZCAPITT7L  A  TIOM , 


Prom  thennlted  Kiii|[iiaai... 

Fnnn  Brltitli  ooloniM 

Prnni  Dnltud  8Ut« 

rrom  clher  ronlED  oonntrlM 
Denlict 


^d  by  Google 


718  COMKERCIAL   RELATIONS. 

General  exporit  from  TiiTti  Iilanda,  Went  Indin,  in  Ihe  year  . 


ArUeln.                       CoimMe*  t«  wbiDh  exporM. 

Unit  of 

vtUne. 

QQUillty. 

Talne. 

1  p^,,  j_  ^___,  ^    ^__^ 

384,197 

■••IS 

130,028.11 

UniWdSWta. 

....do... 

"^t!^n 

1.WM.K7 

Praiids. 
Head... 

BolH... 

lOT.SW 

St  M  rti 

SI,  BOO 

88 

Ma 

"■ISSS 

T      1     1    11 

Lota.... 

• 

-^-— ^- 

KECAPI T  FLATION. 


British  oolonlea 

Colled  States 

Otber farel[ii  conntriw... 


DBCLAHED  EXPORTS,  BRITISH  WB8T  INDIES. 


BAHAMAS. 


AitJobw. 

Sept.  80. 

Quirtor 
Dec  81. 

ending- 
iUr.31. 

TotoiL 

Junit30. 

»sa8.io 

(486. 46 
1,358.10 
a:  963. 05 
2.329.10 

T,  103!  0§ 
4S,m.25 

Fiao.oo 

0.045.35 

1:  ess.  50 
loimw 

4. 391, 50 
0.208.50 
1.002.BT 
88.342.20 

11. 574! 90 
10.518.60 

s-s?-s 

10. 435.  OS 

2?itg 

287.40 

SI 

3,644.10 

87,77I.8» 
1,223.5(1 

7  280.97 
71,  106.00 

a;4.vi!5o 

90,770.80 
0,030. 10 

10,772.97 

w^Z,ii,^-i^-dyv:::.":: 

«,"7».S6 

A  468.00 

87,223.80 

105.881,54 

203.  m  81 

470,441.37 

-"-™-- 

t31S.23 
306.48 

li^S 

•78.39 
72.75 

182.73 

W78.24 

199.52 

4,598.84 

4:oM.ie 

04,tS0.2» 
92.  S2 

1.147.00 

20.10 
1.128.01 

660.00 

•71.10 

S.10 

2,ni.« 

116.70 

408.00 

io2.'io' 

104,80 

I.0U5.B1 

1011.71 

)1,41I.8S 

3S1.7BC39 

409,181. 64 
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Article*. 

Qu«ttr™dlDB- 

Sepl.  SO. 

DacSt 

liUr.tl. 

JUD.  M. 

Tot^. 

tbnu 

*S«S.H 

WTO.  TO 
TOSS 

1.4a 

W.  SOT,  17 
S.OS 

tHs.sa 

»^B.1> 

3.BSg.« 

wmii 

«»,7«,lfl 

(61.  «3 

tf^*B 

JM.U 

3.1J4.60 

1,BM,B0 

1,T«.W 
8,390.11 

t.m.-M 

ni,Bw.o» 

0.M2.W 

62.  IB.  11 

*T(I,M8.« 

BT.  OBOBata. 

8,711.« 

8,T11.« 

1IB.M 

a.  002. 50 

11.T13.M 

162.60 

11,860.41 

Mawwnda  nigat •17,«eL16   (34,004.33        »M.«ie.64        (106,411.12 


r.  CHRISTOPHER. 


«as.u 

w 

tBT.SO 
Il«.4» 

"11 

,J;!S;S 

(I,3W.3S 
1(6.627.28 

sw-oo 

103.08 

4,  H8. 81 

461,  310. » 

*1.88S.S0 

13,  MO.  60 

18,238.60 

8og«: 

4,ae8.87 

(13,683,38 

(«0,iT7.2O 

•107.380.34 

(183. 403,  Kl 
2,«3S.S3 
0,4M.8O 

1,6M.13 

2,000.46 

6.348.28 

IE.1U.S0 

6a,i7T.«6 

112,728.01 

l».2«kU 

TURKS  ISLANDS. 


««™»,„™» 

•13.384.06 

•5,797.S7 

(21.113-20 

(27.201.88 

(88,688.17 

13,I30!]4 
311.(2 

SOS. 20 

T,SZ1.92 
1,300.30 

0,711.00 
701,13 

12  238.28 
«.3e0.73 

42;0ID.21 

2.700.00 

14,380,11 

8. 674,82 

10,473.18 

18,960.61 
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Value  o/Keporli  dtclared/or  the  United  State*  at  tke  *everal  coniular  office*  in 
Weil  iwdiaa  during  (k«  gear  ended  June  30,  1897 — Conlinned. 
RECAPITULATION. 


ArtiolM. 

S^t.M- 

BDdidg- 

Tutal. 

Deo.  31. 

»!«■.  H. 

June  80. 

A 

*lM,g4S.U 

■n.*f»,w 

306.MI,BT 
11, 713,  M 

(aB,n(.» 
zsa^imi* 

106,83LH 
Sit.  848.  M 

62.ia2.11 

1S2-M 

l.M7,«7.(M 
478. 343.  «e 

•4M,  883.44 

2. 2W.  000. 40 

■"■^nioatl. 

III 

10«,S(>4,C« 
6i,MT.« 

B,  208. 22 
S»«,3«8.(ll 

113.WT.a3 

iio,«ai.*B 

165,176;  07 

12,001.30 
288,144.0s 

71,«l».»2 
336,  787.  31 
800,6BI,B1 

et,  842!  47 
97,808.27 

1M,S7B.!I 

56,747,08 
8)5, 311.  OS 

80.B79.M 
I4t,U7.M 

B1,77B.S4 

8s.eie,w 

140;i»4.01 

>73,081.6« 

723.BW.B4 

1,  117.  4B&.  89 

4,  vn.  11 

31,9S«.33 

e2!4T7.» 
l,W7.11 

18,2»2.13 
iL:38g."M 

l,2M.«a 

b,'«w.'m 

!!;S:S 

16,840.87 
53,418.84 
21S.  828.47 

U2,  Tse.  ei 

8l,»».62 

472,928.47 
IB6,  298. 14 
»,iWLJ3 

1B.3U.U 

iO,5M.M 

^7e7.87 

S,8M,7fl 

!si 

27,A88 
l5.Ba>.00 
18,  •53.51 

88,688.19 

63,  (80.22 

TotoHijrTorlu.I.lKid.. 

»8,31T.7S 

».  010.46 

34,863.82 

82.070.83 

150.068.41 

STkDd  toMl.BrUtih  Wnt 

I.  IM.  000. 73 

l.S2a.81>.U 

\.tM,^\^.ta 

4,407.114.11 

8.  Ml.  351. 31 

DAJaSH  WEST  INDIES. 

BT.  THOMAS. 

I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  transmit  my  animal  report  for  the  year 
ending  Juoe  30, 1897.  I  was  unable  to  obtain  Htatisties  from  Ghristiau- 
8ted  and  Fredericksted  CDstom-hoiiBe  to  send  by  this  mail,  but  will 
forward  as  soon  as  received. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

The  total  importA  differ  little  from  last  year's,  which  will  be  aeeo  by 
the  inclosed  table ;  also  the  increase  and  decrease  from  each  country  as 
per  recapiLulaliou,  which  shows  a  marked  increiise  in  Knglish  imports 
and  a  decrease  in  United  States  imports.  I  attribate  the  dltl'erence  to 
importta  of  coal,  most  of  which  for  the  last  few  years  have  come  from  the 
United  States.  Thin  year,  quantities  of  Oardifi'  coal  have  been  imjmrted, 
<;Hrried  by  English  tramp  steamers  bound  to  Gulf  ports,  at  low  rates,  as 
this  port  is  on  their  way  to  New  Orleans,  Pensacola,  etc.  The  exports 
are  estimated  at  about  $45,000,  of  which  918,554.42  went  to  the  United 
States. 

KATiaATION. 

I  have  to  report  that  the  B«d  D  Line  steamer  Onra^ao  has  been  trans- 
fened  from  St.  Thomas  to  Trinidad  and  Ceutral  American  ports. 
Inclosed,  I  have  forwarded  a  statement  of  all  vessels  entered  and 
cleared  at  this  port,  with  nationality,  tonnage,  etc. 
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GEMGBAL  BEHAKKB. 

We  have  a  cable  company  here  which  is  English  in  all  respects,  and 
has  had  a  monopoly  for  yearB,  the  Danish  Government  paying  (3,000 
per  year  suhsldy  for  a  daily  cablegram,  which  comes  via  New  York. 
The  charges  are  (1.90  per  word  from  and  to  New  York. 

We  have  now  a  French  steamer  here  thiit  is  landing  a  cable  in  what 
is  called  Frenchman's  Bay,  three  miles  to  the  east  of  this  harbor.  The 
name  of  the  company  is  Gompagnie  Fran^aise  dea  Cables  Tel^graphiqnes 
de  Paris.  I  am  informed  they  will  connect  with  the  Haitian  cable  from 
New  York,  and  will  lower  rates  over  one-half.  The  deficit  in  this  year's 
revenue  is  over  $78,000  The  health  of  the  island  is  generally  good, 
with  the  exception  of  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers. 

Jaues  H.  Stewart,  Consul. 

St.  Thomas,  July  i,  1897. 


Import!  into  St.  Hiokm  iiiriHg  tha  year  ending  ifarch  St,  1897. 


AnlolM. 

*1(H) 

'■"1 

1,161 

BH.OM 
i:7»0 

8,307 
l.BflS 

1^ 

^«« 

loe 

BHUln 

as 

11,4ZS 

S,i3a 

SIS 

Fniioe. 

it. 

iDdiM. 



llfl 

a, 

IndlM 

(Hher 
tria. 

ToMl. 

"•'E,!^'.-; 

tS2S 

■« 

4CZ 
7,  MS 

*20 

100 
30 

■1 

1&^ 

700 

1.3T3 
It.  433 

ReadMUdeoleUiu 

J* 

233 
30 

1.5B7 

PraTlaioiiii.ete.: 

E 

10 
13 
33 

27" 

333 

:;;;:J 

1843 

MO 

67 

2!3M 

023 
2U 

39 

?■ 

789 

ISG 

28 

5.S7S 
3S3 
1,«» 

ROW 

iM 

l.tOD 

14 

^--^W 

m 

•■-s 

1.339 

K 
380 

K 
Wl 

3,040 

a,  563 

"'m 

1,088 
SI3 

mt 

■•■'& 

ao 

1,000 

IS 

ii 

lae 

5.053 

183 

ai 

» 

"^S?? 

187 

S 

••1 

"■S 

1.811 
1,048 

41 

1,013 

■•s 

«,BSS 

IS 

» 

'3 

S2S 
340 

17 
18 

633 

34 

IM 

1,247 

2K 

"t 
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ArtklM. 

StaUs. 

G-raat 
Britain 

Got- 

^... 

Den- 

s^^ 

Daalal 
We«t 

Indira 

other 

Total. 

t2T 

12.005 

IDS 

•31 

1          ■ 

t2M 

«23 

•SU 

l.«T 

4«a 

«013 

215 

SD 

•5 

140 

103 

to 
'  i.'m 

SI 

|4t 

47 

■■1 

•77 
4,340 

'3. 

OS 

113 

Wliliky 

31 

4.157 

■■s.7b6 

"'i 

1,03* 
M 

'S 

73! 

asss 

> 

103 

1,217 

s« 

U 

0.800 

S"^J3a"'"-""---" 

li 

2 

1.011 

!'^ 

S,1M 

l.M« 

0,000 

:2 

188 
10 

I,S00 

JS 

333 

=. 

108 

^"1 

08 

4,068 

Tobuooi 

S.OU 

CigKrs 

sg:i 

\K 

28 
93 

408 

53> 

301 

::::::. 

I.IU 

llow 

"■'W 

1.1S2 

14 

540 

W'^ 

«*^ 

3.000 

32 

8«3 

53 

800 

1430 

40 

IS 

4;gu 

S 

00 

M 

41 

57 

1« 

n 

2S3 

131 

148 

1.020 

2.  MO 

3>3 
US 

l.TM 

SIS 

S3S 

l^aos 

i.ai« 

I.  MS 

3.304 

3.348 
•1049 

Strew 

Felt 

S^::::::::::::::::; 
SSSr^::::::.:::::::: 

■■si 

J.1M 

ToS 

1,047 
4,040 

380 

K3 

\ 

i 

2.338 
1,380 

503 

37 

i 

30 

7.G18 
20 

Wi1.« 

11« 

gSS*— "- 

su 

l.OM 

1.584 

3,4811 

152 

....!!?. 

"K 

i» 

•s 

»i 

12* 

■■ss 

8,212 

*■" 

17 

1.138 
2,M2 

186 

1.112 

""m 

417 
23 

"ioo 

1,40B 

3.  Ml 

4,028 

Town MJ,M< 

I9B.StS 

04,840 

60,B04 

20,440 

42.837 

11,  SO! 

103,714 

Bi)«.tn 
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BMajrititlaiilM   litncing  the  iimreait  and  deornut  of  imporii   to  thU   UUtnd  fron  the 
different  comirieM  for  ike  twelve  ntonlAi  ended  Marek  SI,  1897. 


Other  aooBtrlaa... 


Deanaae,lBtS-in... 


HatloDalit)'. 

Nimibw. 

T«.naga. 

Nationality. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

rruMuiiFS. 
BBterad  ta  cargo: 

i 

e 

IB 

JI.IM 

310.  m 

'Nil 

2,7*1 
1237 

t,*ae 

8,HB 
2:10s 

En.™d^in«rg,^nfd. 

1 

St 

Dutch _.. 

EnteindinoargO! 

aarikipe,  and  gaekU, 


HatJonaUty. 

Num- 
ber. 

'— ""■™™ 

S 

WIMRIPB. 

and  Saiua.  1,805  lena. 

Snrinaine,  3  gnni^  Alkmaar.  laiuna. 

Ellida,  8  ouna. 

lubelll,  Ugnni;  dunoha,  11  gnns;  Ponce  da  Lwiu.  1  guni. 

T..H 

„o™. 

,i.i,do,GoogIc 


COHHERCIAL    RELATIONS. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  REPORT. 


In  conformity  with  Department  circular  of  AngaBt  10, 1  have  the 
honor  to  report  the  following: 

There  ia  little  prospect  of  trade  improTement  here.  The  popoIatioD  of 
the  island  is  12,000,  nine  tenths  of  wliom  are  colored,  and  their  wants 
are  but  small.  Their  whole  dependence  is  on  vessels  that  tonch  at  this 
port,  as  there  is  no  produce  raised  on  the  Island  except  cattle  for  home 
coiiBuniptioQ,  and  market  vegetables.  Almost  all  food  supplies,  snch 
as  salt  provisions,  canned  goods,  flour,  com  meal,  peas,  beans,  etc,  come 
&om  the  United  States. 

lUPOBIS  FROM   THE  UHITED  STATES. 

I  have  had  letters  from  manufacturers  and  others  from  all  States  in 
the  Union,  which  I  have  invariably  answered,  and  have  succeeded  in  a 
small  way  in  introducing  our  gCKKis,  such  as  boots  and  shoes,  zinc 
roofing,  bicycles,  and  occasionally  some  cotton  goods.  These  are 
acknowledged  to  be  superior  in  quality  to  either  German  or  English 
goods,  and  wear  longer,  not  being  mixed  with  East  India  sliort-staple 
cotton. 

In  the  last  two  months,  there  have  been  imported  here  some  fitly 
bicycles  from  New  York,  and  more  have  been  ordered.  There  appears 
to  be  a  bicycle  craze,  as  a  club  has  beeu  formed,  and  both  yoaag.sod 
old  ride. 

BXCHANOB. 

The  exchange  between  these  islands  and  the  United  States  has  for 
many  years  been  calculated  at  4  per  cent.  Id  other  words,  the  Amer- 
ican dollar  is  worth  $1.04  Danish,  whether  gold  or  currency.  I  have 
seen  bottomry  bonds  on  disabled  vessels  advanced  by  New  Fork 
bankers  and  insarance  companies  at  those  rates. 

Licenses  here  for  carrying  on  bnsiuesa  are  called  burghers'- oaths, 
and  are  taken  out  for  one  year,  costing  960.  Oommereial  travelears  pf^ 
QO  license  or  tax  whatsoever. 


There  are  fonr  schooners  owned  here,  which  carry  on  trade  between 
the  islands,  under  the  Danish  flag.  All  were  built  in  the  United  States. 
There  are  no  discriminatiug  laws  or  regulations  here  which  affect  United 
States  vessels,  there  beiug  one  tariff  rate  for  all.  There  are  no  copy- 
right or  trade-mark  laws. 

POSTAL  BATES. 

The  existing  postal  laws  are  exorbitant,  and  are  as  follows:  To  St. 
Kitts,  Antigua,  Onadeloape,  Paerto  Bico,  and  Saoto  Domingo,  5  c«ut8 
per  half  ounce;  to  the  United  States  and  all  other  parts  of  the  world,  10 


Begarding  daties,  there  is  3  per  cent  charged  on  all  goods  imported. 
There  are  no  harbor  and  light  dues.   The  pilotage  fees  me  sm^  and  not 
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compulsory,  bat  all  Teasels  diecliarging  or  taking  in  cargo  have  to  pay 
50  cents  per  ton  on  amoant  of  caigo  delivered  or  received,  except  when 
full  cargoes  of  coal  are  brought  here.  In  tbjs  case,  the  duty  is  charged 
on  registered  tonnage,  which  in  most  cases  reduces  it  to  :^  cents  on 
amount  of  coal  delivered.  The  existing  laws  will  remain  in  force  nntU 
1900. 

DUTIES   IN   ST.   CBOIX. 

Inclosed,  please  find  the  tariff  duty  on  imports  and  e^iports  for  the 
Island  of  St.  Crois,  obtained  th)m  the  custom  aathorities  here,  which 
will  be  tbund  altogether  different  from  the  tariff  imposed  here.  The 
reason,  I  presume,  is  that  St.  Groix  is  well  cultivated,  and  raises  large 
qnantities  of  sugar  and  runt,  whereas  St.  Thomas  raises  none,  and  the 
people  are  dependent  for  a  livelihood  principally  on  vessels  frequenting 
the  fine  harbor  of  Charlotte  Amolia. 

Jauss  H.  Stbwakt, 

St.  Thomas,  September  6,  1897. 


ImjMTl  duty  at  St.  Croix. 


Arttclu.                                                   •                        Dnfr 

B. 

Ky«.<N.tnK»l,«mmMl,uid  other  kind. do.-. 

Brad  of  olber  snUn  UiMi  wh«t do.... 

IS 

76 

^!^'ZB:^ai,'r:^-''^.r^.Z'^:::::::::::::::—^^^^^                 ' 

Fish,  ranted  or  plokled do.... 

W 

a 

Duly.  SptTtmion  wiIih. 

IroD.Btoal.leHl,  lino,  tin  iheet.  ipelMr,  rope,  Ui,  pltoh,  rMiD,  obalk,  lime,  cement,  pluWr  of 
parid.  brloko,  We.,  fliin,  lumber  d(  >U  iXade,  uchore,  chains,  blockih  huneu  for  mule.,  live 
oMtlc  Mt«  (Uid  oorn,  Ermn,  hny,  oharco»l,  ult,  Ullow,  cmU  ud  wheel.,  ule.  and  OKt  boie. 

Du*»,  Kijwrten(on«iiiH. 

Dutv/m  good,. 

msnU  Tor  eogiir  boiling  imd  mm  distilling,  iiIh  for  BDgar  mUl.,  timber.  Dre  brick*,  mubin- 
«ry.«>d  p^taof  Mmo^ftMh  fl.h.turUo..  grem.  jnd  veaWable.,  .t«m  00.I,  mol..,  ««., 

,db,  Google 
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Export  dittg  at  SL  Oolx. 


Sagu  to  DmmaTk  In  Danlih  v««dB 

8ag>i  to  Denmark  Id  foreign  tmuIb 

Bngcrto  forel|D  pUcvB  In  nnjviwiisl 

Rom  and  molsHH  to  Denmark  in  Dantah  Teaaala.. 
Bom  and  molaaaea  M  DemiMrk  Id  for^fn  Teeaela  - 
RsB  and  nwUuea  to  foreign  plane*  In  u;  veuel . . 


CIIRISTIAN8TED. 


imported: 


■Whence 

Denmark »1,7M 

SuThomaa M.rao 

United  State* 341, 821 

Other  oountrtoa 103,  «M) 

Total 40T,0M 
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Bogar. 

Rum. 
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TotaL 
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21Z.7K.B0 

*I1.W 
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•10.(18.  SB 
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B00,81>.n 

'■'^- 

%m.n 

FEEDERICKSTBD, 
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II 

tlB,«4T 
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•1,»7 
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«„ 
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GbUddb, 
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80,248 
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1 

S«S 

8.678 
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8M,TOT 

04.211 

10,2)1 

144,  SU 
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aso.Me 

18.  aw 

MG 

» 
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^.^ 

QolTtar 

cndlng- 

Tout. 

BtpUX. 

D«.B1. 

M«rchai. 

JuaM. 

|3M.0g 

'  iolw 

1647.24 

«l,  281.30 

28,233.7B 

W9.W 

ToUl 

18,98«.«l 

11.  MM* 

IT.  165. 34 

ilO.024.14 

78,227.2t 

rUDBUCUtHD. 

'443.17 

M.TB6.W 

4S.M0.TT 

1,104.  ii 

71.  M 

H,7M.41 

n.  012.  34 

47,156.81 

21s,  as.  91 

•T.TWM£A.. 

236:20 

l.«47.« 

1.442.80 

4  421  33 

!S:!! 

1S1.7S 

J!!:!f 

1, 203, 13 

1,»B,1B 
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DUTCH  WEST  INIUBS. 
CURACAO. 

Daring  a  large  part  of  the  past  year,  Curasao  has  passed  throagh  a 
flQancial  crisis,  caused  by  the  low  jirices  of  prodacts  ia  Venezuela  aud 
Colombia,  as  this  ialaud  may  be  considered  a  dependency  of  those 
coontries  commercially.  The  scarcity  of  money  and  long  credit  allowed 
here  give  those  in  basiness  small  margin  of  profit;  and  011  this 
accoant,  all  merchants  have  imported  as  little  as  possible,  with  the 
exception  ofuecessities  or  food  supplies,  such  as  flour,  corn  meal,  corn, 
salt  beef  and  pork,  hams,  bacon,  lard,  batter,  and  canned  goods,  that 
mostly  come  from  the  United  States. 

On  the  returji  of  prosperity  and  with  money  again  in  circalation,  an 
increase  in  the  demand  for  our  manufactured  goods  can  be  expected. 
As  there  are  no  railroads  or  manufactories  of  any  kind  on  the  island 
and  it  is  not  an  agricultural  coaatry,  no  machiaery  or  tools  are 
imported. 

A  new  basiness  baa  lately  bet'u  established  here  in  street  carriages 
for  public  service,  and  the  veliicles  used  fur  thHt  purpose,  a.s  well  as 
private  carriages  and  bicycles,  are  of  United  States  manufacture. 

Bince  my  predecessor  sent  his  report  on  commerce  (Commercial  Bela- 
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tiODB,  1895-96)  there  has  beeu  iio  chauge  in  the  steamship  lines  and 
mail  conimiinicatious  to  aad  from  Curasao. 

L.  B,  Shii-u,  Congul. 
OuBAgAO,  January  18, 1898. 
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FRENCH  WEST  ENBIES. 

GtTADEIiOUPB.' 

I  send  report  on  the  commerce  of  Guadeloupe  for  1896;  also  snpple- 
ineotar;  statement  of  same  from  Jannary  1  to  Jane  30, 1897.  Of  coarse, 
this  report  is  not  as  definite  as  I  should  wish,  as  no  statistics  are  given 
except  at  the  end  of  the  calendar  year;  but  it  is  as  correct  as  carefbl 
inquiries  at  the  varions  departments  will  permit. 


to  oiraular  of  Augoet  10,  1897. 
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'  FINANCIAI.  OOHDITIOir. 

Although  crops  of  all  kinds  were  above  the  average,  the  prices  in 
France  (to  which  country,  owing  to  the  favoring  bounties  or  rebates, 
all  produce  here  is  exported)  were  unfortunately  very  low. 

The-yeai-  might,  however,  have  been  considered  fiiirly  prosperous  had 
it  not  been  for  the  difBcuIty  of  obtaining  me»DB  of  remittance  (the 
result  of  the  shortages  of  two  years'  crops).  This  crippled  business  to 
a  serious  extent  and  almost  entirely  arrested  the  trade  with  the  neigh- 
boring British  islands,  which  gave  regular  employment  to  a  number  of 
coasting  vessels.  The  masters  and  owners,  through  inability  to  obtain 
exchange  for  their  produce  and  freights,  were  obliged  to  retire  firora  the 
trade  until  matters  should  improve. 

The  only  bank,  the  Banque  de  la  Guadeloupe,  which  ceased  issuing 
drafts  in  September,  1895,  recommenced  drawing  in  February,  ISUfi, 
at  T  per  cent  for  ninety  days,  which  continued  until  June,  when  the 
dmwings  were  limited  to  500,000  francs  ($96,500)  per  month,  at  10 
per  cent  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  days,  not  being  one  fifth  of  the 
amount  applied  for.  In  September,  the  drawiugsceased  altogether,  and 
for  such  occasional  private  paper  as  could  be  secured,  from  13  to  18  per 
cent  premium  was  readily  paid.  Masters  of  over  sea  vedHels  were  in 
many  cases  obliged  to  deposit  their  freights  iu  the  bank  for  several 
months  until  drafts  could  be  obtained. 

Silver  coins  have  entirely  disappeared  from  circulation.  Exportation 
of  copper  coin  was  prohibited  by  presidential  decree  of  December  7, 
1895.  To  meet  the  demand  for  small  change  the  governor  authorized 
the  emission  of  800.000  francs  ($154,400)  in  treasury  notes  of  2  francs 
(38  cents),  1  franc  (19  cents),  and  50  centimes  (9*  cents),  which  replace 
silver  up  to  this  present  day.  On  the  other  hand,  the  miui8t«r,  on  July 
2S,  declined  to  sanction  the  coinage  of  speciid  coin  (small  silver  money 
for  the  colony). 

The  payment  of  the  bank  dividends  was  again  suspended  by  order 
of  the  minister  in  1896.  Bank  shares  (par  value  500  francs)  which, 
twelve  months  ago,  were  worth  on  the  market  1,100  francs  (1212}  were 
probably  worth  ia  December,  1896,  the  same  value,  500  francs  ($96), 

By  a  presidential  decree,  the  bank  charter  was  prolonged  until 
January  1, 1898. 

In  spite  of  the  difficulty  cansed  by  lack  of  exchange,  which  forced 
dealers  to  restrict  their  imiiortatious  (although  the  imports  of  1896, 
according  to  Government  statistics,  were  nearly  3,000,000  francs 
((579,000)  in  excess  of  the  exports)  and  greatly  hampered  business 
generally,  very  few  failures  have  been  declared,  and  none  of  much 
importance,  which  shows  a  wonderfiil  vitality  in  the  commercial  body 
of  the  place. 

Bo  far,  there  is  no  sign  of  any  improvement  for  the  year  1897,  as  the 
bank  has  been  issuing  dratts  at  30  per  cent  premium,  at  ninety  days' 
sight,  on  the  Il'ational  Bank  of  Discount  of  Paris  since  the  Ist  of 
February,  1897. 

LOSSES  TO  TTinTED  STATES  VEBBBLS, 

Captains  of  United  States  vessels  are  often  heavy  losers  on  account 
of  this  exorbitant  premium,  as  freight  is  taken  at  a  low  figure  for  this 
island.  The  brokers  in  New  York  certainly  know  this  bad  state  of 
affairs,  as  I  have  notified  many  of  them  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
drafts  at  a  rate  less  than  30  per  cent,  which,  at  ninety  days'  sight,  is 
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eqaal  to  a  losB  of  iiearly  33^  per  cent.  Dealers  iu  all  commodities  bare 
advanced  their  prices  in  accordance  with  the  high  rate  of  premium  of 
the  bank. 


The  following  vessels  entered  the  port  of  Poiute  a  Pitre  itom  January 
1  to  Judo  30, 1897 : 


Nat 
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There  have  arrived  f^m  France  during  the  same  period  34  French 
mail  steamers  of  the  Oompagnie  G^nt^rale  Tranaatlantique;  also,  at 
Basse  Terre,  26  English  mail  steamers  of  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Company. 

OBNEBAL  BGMABKS. 

Messrs.  Olark  &  Service,  Glasgow,  secnred  for  the  eleventh  time  the 
contract  for  the  transport  of  the  Darboassier  and  Port  Louis  sngar  to 
France,  about  fourteen  cargoes. 

The  Compagnie  G^n^rale  Transatlantique  started  in  October,  1896, 
a  new  monthly  line  of  steamers  between  New  York  and  Martinique, 
Onadaloupe,  and  Haiti,  but  since  the  loss  of  one  of  the  steamers,  the 
Ville  de  St.  Nazaire,  no  more  have  appeared.  It  seems  that  the  busi- 
ness did  not  pay,  and  the  line  has  been  withdrawn. 

The  dredger  Dolphin,  formerly  of  St.  Lucia,  has  been  employed  dar- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  last  year  widening  and  deepening  the  Pointe 
a  i^tre  channel  and  harbor,  which  enables  the  largest  ships  to  enter 
easily,  but  the  dredging  of  Le  Maule's  harbor  was  postponed  for  fear 
of  damage  to  the  dredger. 

A  vice- consulate  for  Spain  and  a  consular  agency  for  Italy  have 
been  created. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  port  charges  except  that  the  military 
hospital  charge  was  increased  from  5.78  francs  to  6.31  francs  (91.11- 
J1.22)  per  day. 

Masters  of  vessels  boond  to  St.  Fran9oi3  have  now  the  option  of 
entering  at  Pointe  4  Pitre  or  Le  Maule. 

The  steamer  Horten,  133  tons  register,  was  purchased  in  Norway  for 
the  local  aud  Cayenne  trade  and  baa  been  mtining  since  the  first  of  the 
year  1896. 

Two  Norwegian  vessels  were  lost  last  year.  One  large  iron  British 
ship,  Mary  Blundell,  bound  to  New  Tork,  was  wrecked  on  the  first  of 
thisyear.  In  this  connection,  it  should  be  remarked  that  sales  of  wreck- 
age realize  next  to  nothing  on  account  of  the  customs  duties,  under 
which  old  goods  pay  the  same  as  new.  The  expense  of  salvage  often 
exceeds  the  proceeds  under  these  conditions. 

In  September  of  last  year,  the  United  States  schooner  i/^oAn^.  Matke- 
son  arrived  to  load  iron  sand  from  the  beach  at  Ste.  Marie,  but  owing 
to  some  difBculty  about  the  concession,  the  Administration  aillowed  only 
60  tons  to  be  taken  away. 

OEOPS. 

Id  certain  districts  of  the  colonv.  the  shot  borer  committed  such 
ravages  during  the  year  that  tli<«  i-ini-s  hml  to  be  immediately  out  and 
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ground  ia  order  to  save  the  juice  for  making  ram.  The  cocoa,  coffee, 
and  sugar  crops  are  all  over  since  March  1,  and  naturally,  business  haa 
considerably  declined. 

The  weather  this  year  has  been  quite  favorable,  and  the  crops  vere 
in  general  superior  to  the  previous  year.  In  November  last  year,  we  bud 
torrential  rains  with  storms  during  three  or  four  weeks,  causing  floods 
in  many  parts  and  necessitating  a  grant  of  10,000  francs  (tl,930)  to  the 
sufierers  in  Pointe  &  Pitre  alone.  Landslips  and  loss  of  life  occurred, 
and  great  damage  was  done  to  roads,  streets,  aud  bridges. 

This  year,  we  experienced  on  the  29th  of  April  a  severe  earthquake, 
causing  death  and  iujory  to  about  seventy-five  persons  and  very  serious 
damages  to  property.  To  the  credit  of  the  French  Government  and 
people,  there  has  been  furnished  to  the  sufferers  an  amount  equal  to 
2,150,000  francs  {«441,95«). 

The  "d^chet  de  fabrication"  (loss  in  weight)  on  sugar  exported  to 
France  was  Uxed  by  the  minister  of  finance  at  26.88  per  cent  for  the 
year,  while  the  "dtitaxe  (rebate)  of  distuice,"  which  was  fixed  last  year 
at  2.25  francs,  has  been  for  this  year  (1897)  withdrawn,  thas  benefiting 
our  sugar  2.25  francs  {43  cents)  for  this  year's  crop. 

No  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  construct  the  Poiute  &  Pitre-Le 
Maule  Railway  or  the  much-required  bridge  across  the  Bivifere  Sat^e. 

On  the  14th  of  July,  there  was  a  great  fire  at  the  Maule,  which  de- 
stroyed over  a  third  of  the  dty,  the  princij»al  buildings  being  burned. 
This  catastrophe  haa  been  much  felt  and  will  do  a  great  deal  of  harm 
to  basinesB  in  that  place. 

PBOPOSED  TAX  ON  FOREIONEBS. 

A  proposition  was  made  by  the  general  council  that  a  tax  of  10  francs 

(tl.93)  per  male  and  5  f^nnca  per  female  adult  should  be  imposed  on 

all  foreigners  aathorized  to  establish  themselves  in  the  colony.    It  haa 

been  referred  to  the  Administration. 

IHPOBTS  FBOM  THE  UNITED  BTATEB. 

The  imports  from  the  United  States  into  Ouadeloape  from  Jannary 
1  to  June  30,  1887,  vere: 
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This  inclndes  the  total  importation  of  United  States  products,  by 
Bteam  and  sail.  The  Qnebec  Steamahip  Company  haa  been  carryisg 
most  of  the  freight  for  the  past  sis  months,  the  rates  being  so  reasonable 
as  to  compete  effectively  vith  the  trade  of  the  United  States  sailing 


The  total  value  of  importd  from  the  United  States  for  the  Biz  months 
ending  June  30, 1897,  is  about  {290,410. 

Jacob  E.  Dabt,  Conaul. 
OUASBLOUPB,  Augv»t  31,  1897. 
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PUotftge: 

SO-toD  resBeloandDtider 91.93 

30  to  60  tons B,79 

60  to  80  tons H.68 

SO  to  100  tons 15,  (K 

100  to  150  tons 22.77 

ISO  to  200  tons 87.78 

200  to  250  tons 32.81 

260  to  300  tons .- S7.82 

300  to  350  tons 43.08 

350  to  600  tons 48.05 


Veasels  above  500  U 


18.05,  bMides  5  oenla  per  ton  above  500  tons. 


iDterjpreter's  fees: 

60-toa  v«BBel8  and  under 90.9$ 

61  to  100  tons 5.72 

101  to  150  tons - 6.68 

151  to  200  tons 8.68 

201  to  250  tons 11.58 

251  to  300  tons ' : 15.44 

301  to  350  tons 20.26 

351  tons  and  above 26,05 


Rowboat  and  4haailB 3.8 

WeigbtB,  50  kilos  equal  112  ponnds. 
'Hanllng : 

White-pine  lumber 

Hardpino 

Stevedores: 

Hogshead 

Barrel : 

Trade  allowance,  5  per  cent  for  splits  on  white.pine  and  spmce  lumbar. 
Billof  li«altlifromthemedle«laat)ioririeH.fr.e.  .... 
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—Bond  rent,  p«T  Annnin  kod  for  any  time  nnder  twelve  montha 

Lighterage . 

Per  20-toii  lifthtec r7.72 

On  rice,  coal,  and  general  meroliandiM "" 

On  sngor ...pet  hogshead. 

Onmnlea  and  honea 

VnBBelB  drawing  np  to  IS  feet,  English,  can  discharge  alongside  the  wharf,  paying 
96  cental  per  day  for  skids'  hire. 

Ballast:  Band,  pec  ton,  77  to  ST  oents;  stone,  per  ton,  96  cents  to  fl.OB. 

Labor,  96  oenteperda;. 

Balsa  effected  on  time. 

Bank  discount,  6  per  cent  per  annam. 


90  days,  Qnadeloape  bank  bills  ontheComptoirNationfJd'Eaoomptedc  Paris. 

60  days  sight 

30  days  sight : 

10  days  sight 

Water,  5  cents  per  ton  up  to  600  tons:  per  every  sddttional  ton,  2^  cents. 

The  quay  and  statistical  does  have  been  revised  and  are,  from  Jannary  1, 16 
follows: 

VHABF  DUB8. 


rt?i;i, 


np  to  100  kilos 90. 


Per 
1011 
201  to  300  kilos.. 

901  to  iOO  kilos 

401  to  600  kilo* 

601  to  1,000  kilos 

LOOl  kilos  and  above 

On  lumber per  186 meters'.. 

On  white  shingles per  1,000.. 

On  cypress  shingles do 

Coal per  ton.. 

Beer  and  older per  900  liters.. 

Horses  and  mules per  besd.. 

On  goods  in  bulk per  ton.. 

Statistical  dnty,  3  cents  per  paokwe  on  goods  contained  in  casks,  barrels,  < 

boxes,  bags,  and  other  paoknges,  and  3  oei ~.~  .  ..   .  ,~  ~..  ..  .  , 

in  l>nlk,  such  sa  coal,  etc. 


«  per  1,000  kilos  (3,204.6  pounds)  on  goods 


Vttl*eo/taeporUi«olan<d/orlhe  Unittd  Slatet  during  Oit  year  ended  Jvne  SO,  1897. 
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MABTINIQim. 

The  activity  wliich,  during  the  first  six  moDths  of  each  year,  had 
characterized  the  trade  moTement  of  Martinique  was  wantiug  to  some 
extent,  from  January  to  July  1, 1897. 

8UOAE  IMDTIBTBT. 

The  general  depression,  in  the  first  instance  the  result  of  the  poor 

prospects  of  obtaining  fair  prices  for  sugar,  which  ia  the  only  consid- 

I  i  uiet«r^3!l.37  inches. 
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erable  staple  commodity  exported  except  rum — an  apprehensioit  folly 
realized  by  the  ruliug  prices  in  Fratice  of  these  products,  which  have 
been  at  the  lowest  valaes  ever  known — was  further  accentuated  by  the 
nnespected  suEipeosioD  of  the  principal  comniisBion  £rm.  This  firm  had 
bad  direct  aiid  extensive  relations  with  the  sugar  factori&s  and  had 
made  them  adviinces,  and  its  notes,  discounted  by  the  Bank  of  Mar- 
tiuiqae  and  by  the  Martiniqne  agency  of  the  Colonial  Bank  of  London, 
were  indorsed  by  Messrs.  Charles  Arifis  &  Co.,  who  found  they  coald 
Dolouger  continue  their  business.  The  cessation  prodnued  a  momen- 
tary panic,  which  threatened  to  seriously  involve  the  sugar  factories 
and  oblige  many  of  them,  in  turn,  to  suspend.  So  general  a  calamity, 
involving  not  only  a  commercial  and  financial,  but  also  a  social  crisis, 
by  suddenly  throwing  many  agrienltural  laborers  out  of  employment, 
was  prevented  by  the  timely  intervention  of  the  anthorities,  who,  after 
in  vain  endeavoring  to  induce  the  said  firm  to  resume  its  operations,  very 
strongly  nrged  the  director  of  the  Martinique  Bank  to  resume  advances 
of  the  necea.sary  funds  to  the  factories,  in  order  to  avoid  interruption  of 
the  labor  in  the  cane  fields  and  other  departments  connected  with  the 
working  economy  of  these  establishments.  This  was  all  the  more 
urgent  and  imperative,  seeing  that  the  suspension  of  the  firm,  on  the 
17th  of  May  last,  occurred  at  a  time  when  the  sugar  crop  was  in  full 
swing.  Such  of  the  factories  as  were  in  a  position  to  take  up  their  notes 
at  the  bank  and  to  make  satisfactory  arrangements  have  done  so  or  are 
in  the  course  of  doing  so,  in  that  proportion  relieving  the  liabilities  of 
the  suspended  firm.  At  this  writing,  it  is  impossible  to  state,  whether 
two  or  three  factories  will  succeed  in  making  the  necesary  terms,  which 
consist  iu  issuing  preferred  obligations  in  lieu  of  the  said  notes  and  in 
an  engagemt-nt  to  pay  yearly  certain  amounts,  varying  from  150,000 
francs  {*28,571.i2)  to  100,000  francs  ($19,047.62),  out  of  their  revenuea; 
these  payments  to  take  place  to  the  prejudice,  if  need  be,  of  the  share- 
holders, who  have  consented,  iu  order  to  save  the  factories,  to  forego 
the  advantage  of  dividends. 

Two  of  these  factories,  however,  unable  to  stem  the  adverse  current, 
have  succumbed.  These  are  "Simon"  and  "Vauclin,"  the  former  of 
which  is  in  hopeless  insolvency;  and,  although  the  latter  migtit  have 
continued,  as  the  banks  were  willing  to  make  similar  terms,  the  other 
credit'>rs  refused  to  consent  to  any  such  arrangement,  and  hence  its 
failure.  These  events,  added  to  low  prices  for  colooitj  products,  and 
anojther  recent  commercial  failure  (F,  Tanon  &  Co.),  have  naturally  pro- 
duced a  teeling  of  uneasiness  and  depression  which  is  felt  by  all  classes 
of  the  commnnity.  It  is  foreseen  that  the  last  six  months  of  the  year 
will  be  exceedingly  dull,  as  exports  almost  cease  dnring  the  interval. 
The  astonishing  vitality  of  the  island,  however,  its  fertile  soil,  and  the 
bounty,  with  other  privileges  afforded  by  the  home  government,  added 
to  increased  economy  iu  the  working  of  the  factories,  in  every  depart- 
ment of  industry,  and  in  the  home  life  of  the  people,  will,  I  am  per- 
suaded, ultimately  lead  to  an  era  of  prosperity  sncceeidiug  its  present 
misfortunes. 

COMUEBCB. 

The  total  value  of  exports  for  the  six  months  ending  June  30, 1897, 
is  11,046,914  francs  («2. 104,174.09).  The  value  of  imports  for  the  same 
period  is  12,239,667  fraucs  ($2,331,174.76).  The  difference  against  the 
island  is  therefore  1,192,753  francs  ($227,191.04).  I  may  add  that  as 
most  of  the  produce  has  been  quickly  shipped  with  a  view  to  early 
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realization,  it  is  certain  that  although  the  quantity  exported  (as  per 
Btatement  hereinafter  giveu)  for  the  six  months  eodiog  June  30  nearly 
equals  that  of  last  year,  yet  the  crop  will  be  less  during  the  whole  year 
lsd7  than  that  of  1896,  Such  being  the  case,  imports  must  decrease 
during  the  interval  of  next  crop,  or  there  will  be  a  considerable  balance 
of  trade  against  the  colony  on  the  3l8t  of  December  next 

BOUNTIES  TO  aVQAS.  HfDnSTBT, 

The  Martinique  Bank  has  accorded  to  the  sugar  factories  on  all  th^r 
ninety-day  drafts  on  shipments  (to  France)  a  premium  of  from  6  to  7 
per  cent,  the  bank  in  the  first  instance  selling  ninety-day  drafts  at  8  per 
cent,  limited  monthly  drawings,  and  now  selling  limitedly  on  sealed  offers 
at  11  and  12  per  cent,  with  the  probability  of  these  rates  being  consider- 
ably advanced  before  the  commencement  of  the  crop  of  1898.  I  may 
add  that  the  fectories  are  compelled  to  contract  t^i  spII  their  drafts  to  the 
Martinique  Bank.  This  rate  of  exchange  accorded  to  sugar  producers, 
added  to  the  bounty  of  7,50  fi-ancs  for  98°  and  7.40  francs  for  92°  per 
100  kilos  (equal  to  $1.44  and  11,42  per  2:j0  j)oiinds)  paid  in  France  on 
colonial  sugars  shipped  thereto,  has  helped  them  in  their  ])reseut  em- 
barrassment. Independently  of  these  favors,  colonial  sugars  are  now 
accorded  a  "d^taxe  de  distance"  (rebate]  of  '2.'25  francs  (42  cents)  per 
100  kilos  of  sugar  of  100°;  and  as  the  produce  of  the  colony  averages  in 
all  grades  dS'^,  there  is  for  the  benefit  of  cnlnnial  sugars  tlio  additional 
sum  of  about  2.07  francs  (39  cents)  per  100  kilos  to  assist  in  covering 
the  expense  of  shipinent  to  France,  as  the  term  "  d^taxe  de  distance" 
implies. 

The  aid  to  the  colonies  granted  by  the  mother  country  was  particu- 
larly welcome  daring  this  season,  when  the  unprecedented  average 
figure  of  25  francs  per  100  kilos  ($4.82  per  220  ponnda)  has  been  quoted 
for  sugars  of  the  colonial  grades  in  France.  Certainly,  without  this 
system  of  bounty  and  aid,  all  the  sugar  factories  woald  have  been 
closed  and  general  ruin  would  have  resulted. 

BZFOKTS. 

From  January!  to  July  1,  there  were  eximrted  the  followiogquanti  ties 
of  prod  nee: 


1BS7. 

ISM. 

ISS,»M.OOD 

1M,«K) 

•7.0!1S.000 

do.-. 

Totiaio(.r 

2,200 

2,!«0i000 
2,300,000 

*,Mli;000 
2,200.000 

With  the  exception  of  sugar  shipped  to  St.  Vincent  (23,000  pounds) 
and  to  St,  Thomas  (1,500  pounds),  all  the  above  items  were  8hipi>P4l  to 
France,  In  thecaseof  sugar,  this  route  is  especially  obligatory  in  order 
to  receive  the  bounty  already  itllndeil  to,  as,  if  slii|>ped  to  any  foreign 
country,  this  bounty  would  not  be  (>aid.     In  this  connection,  I  beg  to 
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call  the  atteution  of  the  Bepartmcat  to  this  enforced  restriction  of  the 
trade  between  the  Uaited  States  and  this  island.  Martiniqae  receiveB 
its  essential  meaus  of  existence  ftom  the  TTuited  States,  but  ships  noth- 
ing in  return. 

BANK  OP  MABTINIQUE, 

The  new  manager,  but  recently  arrived  here,  has  commenced  to  exer- 
cise, in  conjtmctiou  with  the  administrative  council  of  the  establishment, 
a  strict  control  over  the  admissioa  of  pro  notes  for  discount,  refusing 
those  which  do  not  offer  the  necessary  guaranty  of  two  good  signatures, 
or  the  subscribers  and  indorsers  of  which  have  their  credit  exhausted 
at  the  bank.  He  has  also  exacted  a  balance  sheet  or  explanation  of  the 
status  of  each  commercial  and  industrial  etttabliahment  doing  business 
with  the  bank.  These  measures  have  been  adopted  because,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  manager,  sufacient  firmness  and  order  in  this  particular 
had  been  lacking,  resulting  in  an  accumulation  of  unpaid  and  constantly 
renewed  notes.  The  manager  isstrictasregardsnew  transactions,  and 
endeavors  to  obtain  payments  oei  renewed  notes  whenever  possible, 
hoping  to  administermoreefflcacionslytheaffairsof  the  bank.  Already, 
according  to  the  balance  sheet  of  the  1st  of  July,  nearly  800,000  francs 
of  notes  have  been  put  to  profit  and  loss,  or  one  li  fth  of  the  reserve  fund, 
of  which  298,658.85  firancs  ({56,887.40)  remain,  according  to  the  statutes 
of  the  bank,  to  be  considered  as  an  asset  until  absolutely  lost.  There 
will  certainly  be  further  amounts  (in  notes)  to  be  similarly  disposed  of; 
but  even  if  the  bank  loses  in  this  way,  as  well  as  on  loans  on  sugar  crop, 
3,000,000  francs  ($571,428.57),  it  would  still  be  solvent  and  able  ulti- 
mately to  surmount  the  difQculties  of  the  present  crisis,  which  is  com- 
mon to  all  the  sugar-producing  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  On  the 
Istof  June,  thebank's  statement  showed  4,753,093.36  francs(f90o,36I.ll) 
iu  notes  discounted,  of  which  the  commercial  circle,  I  am  persuaded,  is 
represented  by  only  1,000,000  &ancs  at  the  outside,  the  rest  being,  in 
T^ity,  subscribed  by  planters  and  factory  managers  and  indorsed  by 
their  agents  or  commission  houses  of  St.  Pierre.  Tlins,  the  agricuttaral 
question  is  the  principal  one  with  which  to  grapple;  and  should  this 
interest  revive  and  planters  be  able  to  pay  off  old  debts  and  keep,  by 
fair  prices  and  strict  economy,  their  liabilities  witli  in  due  limits,  the  gen- 
eral condition  of  the  island  would  thereby  be  greatly  benefited  and  tite 
effect  OH  trade  be  correspondingly  profitable  to  all  concerned.  The 
amount  represented  by  loans  on  sugar  crop  is,  to  June  30,  301,925.35 
firancs  ($69,851).  It  is  estimated  that  when  the  accounts  of  tlie  ^97 
crop,  as  regards  the  bank,  are  closed,  there  will  be  a  considerable  bal- 
ance due  to  be  transferred  to  new  accounts,  as  if  loaned  on  the  •98 
crop,  thus  preserving  the  special  privilege  of  the  bank.  The  system 
observed  and  the  principles  involved  undertbis  head  were  duly  explained 
in  my  report  of  the  8th  of  October,  1890."  The  interest  on  these  loans 
on  crops  is  5  per  cent,  and  payment  of  same  continues  to  the  end  of  crop 
and  until  the  transfer,  if  it  is  deemed  expedient  to  renew  the  account 
on  the  following  crop.  The  rate  of  discount  was  for  a  oamber  of  years 
and  up  to  a  month  ago  8  per  cent  per  annum,  or  3  per  ceutfor  four  and 
one  half  months — the  average  limit  of  credit.  It  is  now  6  x>er  cent  per 
annum,  or  2^  per  cent  for  four  and  one  half  months. 

The  Martinique  agency  of  the  Colonial  Bank  of  London  does  not 
discount.  In  fact,  it  is  doing  hardly  any  business,  and  is  awaiting 
better  times  and  endeavoring,  as  far  as  possible,  to  realize  its  oatstand> 

*  I'riiiteil  iu  Coii.iiiercial  lielutionfi,  1896-96. 
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ing  liabilities.    The  crops  for  1808,  especially  that  of  SQgar,  promise 
well,  and  hopes  are  entertaiued  of  good  yields. 

In  certain  partsof  the  island,  the  cane  borer  has  made  its  appearance, 
together  with  other  maladies  proceeding  from  the  attacks  of  the  asteriaa 
and  other  ravagei«  of  the  cane;  but  elfurta  are  being  put  forth  to 
combat  this  evil  by  gradually  eliminating  the  old  canes,  they  having 
degenerated  from  constant  employment  for  over  a  century  and  a  half, 
and  replacing  them  with  newer  varieties,  notably  the  Orystalline  and 
Caledonian  Qaeen,  procured  ^m  St.  Lucia  and  Barbados,  and  by 
proper  attention  to  the  soil  and  observance  of  other  precautions. 

The  bounty  given  by  the  Colonial  Government  to  planters  of  cocoa 
and  coffee,  as  esplained  in  a  previous  report,"  bounties  on  vanilla  and 
tobacco  being  since  added,  will  stimnlate  exertion  in  these  lines  of 
agricultural  production,  and  thus  in  time,  it  is  hoped,  furnish  some 
compensatitA  for  the  conseqaences  of  failure  in  price  or  yield  of  the 
sugar  industry,  whi"h  at  present  absorbs  all  the  energy  nnd  capital  of 
the  island.  The  (Tovernment  was  led  to  hold  out  such  an  eacourage- 
meot  to  the  raisers  of  these  minor  products  by  considering  the  disad- 
vantages and  even  danger  of  concentr<iting  alt  the  resonrces  of  the 
island  in  one  system  of  agriculture  and  industry. 

Julius  G.  Tdckee,  Consul. 

Maetiniqdb,  July  30,  1897. 


FIBST  SUPPLEMKXTARY  REPORT. 

A  report  in  answer  to  Department  circular  of  August  10,  1897,  was 
partially  anticipated  by  my  report  of  July  30, 1S97.  I  have  now  the 
honor  to  forwf^  a  supplement. 


The  information  required  respecting  duties  on  American  goods  is 
of  a  complex  character.  Up  to  April,  1893,  when  the  general  tariff  of 
France  was  promulgated  in  this  colony,  there  existed  only  a  local  tariff, 
very  much  simplitied.  The  interminable  general  tarifl  is  now  applied, 
on  the  maximum  or  minimum  basis,  the  latter  with  nations  which,  on 
an  extended  scale,  enjoy  the  "most  favored  nation  clause." 

IMPORTS   FBOM   THE  UNITED   STATES. 

As  a  result  of  the  new  tariff  in  operation  here,  imports  from  foreign 
countries  have  been  brought  down  to  so  small  a  limit  (still  further 
reduced  on  account  of  the  languishing  condition  of  the  local  trade  as 
explained  in  previous  reports)  that  I  may  say,  with  the  exception  of 
food  stuffs,  which  are  imperatively  necessary  to  the  life  of  the  people, 
and  which  are  imported  under  exceptional  duties,  that  trade  in  other 
items  with  the  United  States  has  been  considerably  curtailed.  For- 
merly, certaiu  classes  of  dry  goods,  such  as  yellow  cotton  drilling  or 
"domestics,"  long  cloths,  and  calicoes  were  imported  from  the  United 
States.  Complaints  were  made,  however,  of  iiisuflicient  attention  being 
paid  to  the  local  taste  and  requirements,  the  long  cloth,  for  instauce, 
being  too  wide  by  a  quarter  of  a  yard;  whereas  goods  from  England 

*  Printed  in  Conunercial  Belatioua,  1895-96.  , 
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were  ajid  are  always  made  ap  more  in  accordance  with  the  ezpresaed 
desire  of  parcliasers. 

From  England  (principally  Manchester),  atill  come  varions  qnalities 
of  dry  goods  that  are  snited  to  the  wants  of  the  masseB,  the  lower  classes 
«>speci  ally,  bat  at  an  average  duty  of  50  percent  on  theic  invoice  valne, 
based  on  the  minimum  privilege;  whereas  the  same  class  .of  goods 
coming  from  France  pays  only  a  municipal  or  octroi  dnty  averaging  5 
per  cent  to  7  percent.  Similar  items  imported  from  the  Unit«d  States 
would,  owing  to  the  application  ofthemaximum  tariff,  have  to  pay  from 
CO  per  cent  to  75  per  cent.  British  goods  are,  however,  imported  to  a 
much  less  extent  than  formerly.  The  trade  is  persisted  in  for  the 
reason  that  the  goods  are  better  snited  to  the  wants  of  the  laboring 
class  than  similar  merchandise  from  France.  As  a  rnle,  French  prices 
are  higher  than  British.  These  goods  are  cheap  calicoes,  cotton  cloths, 
blue  drilling,  checks,  and  common  handkerchiefs.  , 

I  may  remark  that  recently  signs  are  evident  of  the  French  mana- 
fiictnrers  awakening  to  the  necessities  of  the  age.  They  are  endeavor- 
ing t«  furnish  cheaper  and  better  goods,  but  tc  this  date,  British 
manufactures  of  the  class  enumerated  are  cheaper  and  more  satisfac- 
tory. It  can  be  easily  understood  from  the  foregoing  that  trade,  not 
only  in  dry  goods,  but  in  other  articles  of  foreign  origin,  whether  the 
maximum  or  minimum  tariff  be  applied,  is  prevented  in  many  respects 
and  curtailed  in  others  by  the  new  tariff.  Kfartiniqne  has  no  mannfac- 
tures  to  protect,  and  the  tariff  is  ruinous  in  its  effects  upon  the  island. 
Articles  now  imported  fiom  the  United  States  are  (outside  of  the  usual 
food  stuffs  and  live  animals)  a  few  watches,  clocks,  britannia  ware,  sew- 
ing machines,  lamps,  kerosene  stoves  (small  and  portable),  ordinary 
plain  furniture  (articles  carved,  painted  in  colors,  etc.,  are  almost  pro- 
hibited, the  duty  being  nearly  100  percent  ad  valorem),  woveu-wire 
mattresses,  tin  and  enameled  wares,  etc. 

The  aggregate  annual  value  of  the  above  is  estimated  at  from  $95,000 
to  $100,000.  Of  tin  and  enamel  ware,  and,  to  a  certalu  extent,  of  the 
other  goods  mentioned,  it  may  be  remarked  that,  in  spite  of  tlie  high 
duties,  they  are  imported  here  cheaper  than  the  first  cost  in  Frauce. 
The  average  number  of  sewing  machines  imported  annually  is  300,  of 
which  about  250  are  furn  islied  by  the  New  Home  Sewing  Machine  Com- 
pany, of  New  York,  The  difl'erentiid  duty  on  these  is  50  francs  jier  100 
kilos  ($9.05  per  320.40  pounds),  besides  5.40  per  cent  on  their  value, 
which  is  an  octroi  tax  to  which  French  machines  are  subject.  In  spite 
of  this,  however.  United  States  machines  are  preferred,  and  are  sold  to 
the  exclusion  of  those  of  national  manufacture. 

Agricultural  implements,  cuch  as  plows,  subsoilers,  etc.,  were,  rela- 
tively speaking,  largely  imported  from  the  United  States  previous  to 
the  enforcement  of  the  general  tariff,  and  although  they  are  received 
to  a  limited  extent  under  a  heavy  duty,  tliey  are  much  preferred  to 
those  of  France  or  Belgium,  the  latter  enjoying  the  minimum  tariff 
rates,  the  former  only  paying  ■'i.+O  per  cent  on  their  value.  But  such 
articles  can  not  be  purchased  iu  France  as  cheaply  as  to  first  cost  and 
of  as  satisfactory  a  quality  as  similar  goods  from  the  United  States. 
Carriage  wheels,  spokes,  and  other  appurtenances  of  carriages  are,  con- 
sequently, exclusively  imported  from  the  United  States,  Felloes,  stwkes, 
etc,  pay  3.50  francs  (07  cents)  ])er  100  kilos  gross  weight,  incbidjog 
the  cases,  while  wheels  imiX)rted  as  such  pay  30  francs  per  100  kilos. 
In  both  cases,  the  octroi  duty  of  .'i.40  ad  valorem  is  levied. 

The  next  article  of  whi(;h  the  supply  comes  almost  exclusively  from 
the  United  States,  owing  to  its  superior  quality  and  reasonable  price, 
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is  cotton  canvas  or  "duck"  for  BMps'  siuls  and  other  pnrposeB.  Bicycles 
are  at  present  not  much  used  in  the  St.  Pierre  section  of  this  island, 
owing  to  the  ragged  configuration  of  the  land.  Many  more  are  nsea 
at  Fort  de  France,  and  although  United  States  bicycles  are  preferred 
and  are  snperior,  they  are  not  imported,  the  differential  dnty  being  26 
francs  per  100  kilos  plus  5.40  jver  vent  ad  valorem  municipal  tax. 

HOW  TO  IKCBEA8E  OHITED  STATES  TBADB. 

I  vonld  respectfally  advise  that  United  States  merchants  and  mann- 
foctorers  be  as  diligent  in  their  efforts  to  please  cnstomers  whom  they 
may  have  already,  as  those  they  wish  to  attract.  European  mtiun- 
factarers  and  exporters  employ  as  traveling  agents  or  clerks  men  of 
large  experience  in  the  variouH  departments  of  commerce  and  industry 
which  they  are  called  upon  to  serve,  an<l  able  to  8i>eak  the  lanj^uage  of 
the  country  to  which  they  are  sent  to  induce  business.  They  not 
infreqnently  bring  with  them  samples  of  their  goods  and  wares  with 
prices,  but  duly  note  the  requirements  of  the  locality,  and  endeavor 
with  scrupulous  care  to  satisfy  them. 

Another  point  of  capital  importance  ia  the  preparation  of  the  cata- 
logues distributed  by  British,  Belgian,  and  Oerman  firms,  foreign  lan- 
guages being  always  employed  us  the  medium  of  conveying  information 
to  their  clients  and  to  thoHo  whose  custom  they  are  soliciting.  Cata- 
logues sent  to  Martinique  are  sometimes  in  Freneh,  Spanisli,  and  Por- 
tuguese in  one  compilation,  but  generally  entirely  in  French,  which  in 
my  opinion  is  suflicient.  In  consequence  of  this  cai-e,  they  are  read  and 
understood  by  the  parties  to  whom  they  are  addressed.  On  the  other 
hand,  catalogues  sent  to  Martinique  by  United  States  ejtporters  and 
manufacturers  are  exclnsively  in  English.  I  know  of  several  business 
houses  here  who  have  American  catalogues  unopened  in  quantities,  and 
whenever  an  American  traveling  agent  passes  this  wuy,  he  is,  with  rare 
exceptions,  fVom  his  total  ignorance  or  his  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
French  language,  unable  to  fully  grasp  the  situiition  to  be  properly 
understood  by  dealers,  or  to  comprehend  as  clearly  as  he  should  the 
views  and  peculiarities  of  the  natives. 

Ivet  Americans  follow  closely  the  methods  of  their  European  rivals, 
and  if  ever  a  mutually  satisfactory  treaty  is  concluded  between  the 
United  States  and  France,  and  the  colonies  are  comprised  therein,  the 
United  States  will,  as  do  (Jrermany,  Belgium,  Great  Britain,  and  other 
nations,  at  least  benefit  by  the  minimum  duties  of  the  general  tariff. 
Then,  with  proper  attention  on  the  part  of  American  exporters  to  the 
exposition  of  their  goods,  with  proper  packing,  with  eA'oits  to  suit  cus- 
tomers, etc.,  I  have  no  doubt  of  my  countrymen  being  in  time  able  to 
absorb  much  of  the  trade  which,  small  as  it  is,  falls  to  foreign  nations 
notably  to  Eugland  and  Belgium. 

QrABAMTIHE. 

Quarantine  regnlations  are  of  a  very  stringent  character  where  arri- 
vals occur  Irom  infected  ]>orts.  The  duration  of  them,  if  no  uew  oases 
occur  during  isolation,  varies  from  fifteen  to  tiventy-three  days.  For 
yellow  fever  it  is  fifteen  daysj  for  cholera,  the  latter  term,  or  even 
longer,  according  to  circumstances.  In  serious  cases,  vessels  are  sent 
to  the  lai^aretto  at  the  "I'ointe  de  Bout,"  situated  at  the  southern  end 
of  the  island,  where  cargoes  are  discharged  and  fumigated  and  vessels 
and  jiersonal  effects  subjecte<l  to  a  similai'  process,  at  the  expense  of 
vessel  and  cargo. 
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Tbe  following  are  the  charges  per  day: 

Fitst  category : 

Officers »1.90 

Children  under  7  years 67 

Second  category: 

Petty  orhoera  and  soldiers 95 

Children  under  7  years 33 

Third  category : 
ImmigranU  (Chinese,  AAieana,  or  Indians) — 

AdultB 11 

Children 05J 

Expeiiseeen  merchandise  deposited  ftudfuniigated: 

MercbsuillMi ill  paokagea,  boxes,  cases,  and  bsles pet  100 kilos..      .19 

Leather per  100  pieces..       .38 

Skins  not  packed do 19 

POST  CHABOK8. 

As  regards  port  cliarges,  there  is  uo  discrimination  Tesi>ecting  any 
particnlar  nationality,  all  being  treated  alike. 

The  following  is  a  stat«ment  of  port  charges  for  St.  Pierre,  those  ot 
Fort  de  France  and  of  the  minor  ports  being  in  eflect  tbe  same: 

Off,iiial. 

stamp  on  in  vard  manifest 40.06 

Permit  to  load  anil  unload 96 

Passport 1.15 

Sanitary  dues,  per  ton 03 

Moorage  duett,  taking  lines  ashore  (optional) 4.80 

Water  tax,  per  ton 03 

Navigation  d*tg. 

Pilotage  per  TeHScl,  inward  and  ontward: 

150  and  nnderSOO  tous |>16.6i 

200  and  under  250  tons 19.06 

250  and  under 300 tons 28.48 

300  anil  under  350  tons 86.68 

350  tons  and  upward 29.16 

Light  dnes,  per  yeasel , ,, 3.80 

Buoy  dues,  per  ton , 3.02 

Oil  pilotage,  light  diieH,  and  buoy  dues  (called  navigation  dnes),  10  per  cent 

additional  in  charged 

Stamps  for  outward  manifetit  and  olearanoe,  per  veasel .16 

Inltr prater' »  Jms. 

150  and  under  200  tons (T.M 

200  and  under  300  tons 9.59 

300  and  under  400  tons 11,  M 

400  and  under  500  tons 13.  W 

500  and  under  700  tons 16.24 

700  tons  aud  upward 19.05 

Interpreter's  fees  are  one-third  less  if  there  is  one  consignee.  If  the 
cargoes  are  entered  in  one  port  and  afterwards  a  portion  thereof  is 
delivered  at  request  of  consignee  in  another  port,  one  interpreter's  fee 
only  is  payable. 

Regulations  of  the  ports  of  St.  Pierre  and  Port-de-France  are 
similar  in  their  main  provisions,  and  the  minor  jwrts  of  Trinity,  Fran- 
cois, Yauclin,  Simon,  and  St.  Marie  are  governed  in  their  regnlations 
by  those  of  the  two  first  named.  The  harbor  masters,  with  pilots  and 
other  sobalterns,  regulate  the  order  of  entry  and  departure  of  vessels 
In  the  harbors  of  the  colony.    lu  St.  Pierre,  vessels,  under  their  orders, 
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are  put  in  a  line,  the  spot  where  each  is  to  be  moored  dnly  indicated, 
and  the  harbor  master  directs  all  their  movements  while  at  moorage  or 
leaving  same.  Pilotage  is  obligatory  when  coming  from  a  foreign  ]>orE, 
bot  not  when  proceeding  from  port  to  port  of  tbe  colony.  Mastern  of 
vessels  may  dispense  with  it  and  proceed  under  their  own  responsibility, 
or  eDiph>y  an  experienced  private  individual,  paying  less  than  the  legal 
or  regulation  fee. 

On  leaving  St.  Pierre,  vessels  can  only  take  or  be  attached  to  a  bnoy 
which  shall  be  indicated  by  the  competent  authority.  When  at  the 
buoy,  vessels  shall  hoist  the  large  jib  only  when  there  is  argent  neces- 
sity admitted  by  the  harbor  master.  The  port  of  St.  Pierre  is  divided 
into  three  anchorage  grounds:  The  first  is  reserved  for  vessels  of  tbe 
French  merchant  marine  belonging  to  the  ocean  trade;  the  second  is 
that  reserved  for  foreign  vessels;  the  third  is  reserved  for  the  coast- 
ers or  droghers  of  the  colony. 

These  regnlationa  were  once  rigorously  carried  oat,  but  some  of 
them,  snch  as  enforced  anchorage  according  to  locahty,  are  at  preaeut 
not  so  strictly  enforced.  The  supervision,  however,  of  the  harbor  master 
and  his  subordinates,  the  necessity  of  captains  of  vessels  paying  a  visit  of 
etiquette  to  the  harbor  master  on  their  arrival,  of  obeying  his  iujunction 
as  to  placing  their  vessels  in  the  order  indicated,  etc.,  are  indispensable. 

FBBUGHT  BATES. 

Freights  were  for  some  time  uniform  for  sailing  craft  &om  the  United 
States,  averaging  from  40  to  50  cents  per  round  barrel.  Competition 
with  steam  led  to  lower  rates,  to  which  succeeded  a  firmer  tone,  until 
at  present  freights  are  high  and,  to  the  Martinique  consignee,  still 
more  onerous,  owing  to  charters  specifying  payment  in  American  gold 
at  par  and  at  tbe  rate  of  local  exchange,  which  is  quoted  at  13  and  13^ 
pw  cent  for  ninety  days'  drafts  on  Paris. 

£XPOBT  DtrriEs. 

Export  duty  is  charged  on  the  following  native  prodncts:  On  sugar 
and  molasses,  per  100  kUos  (220.40  pounds),  19  cents;  on  rum,  per  liter 
(1.06  quarts),  one-fifth  of  a  cent 


This  is  a  complex  system  established  in  France  in  virtue  of  the  law 
of  1884,  modified  by  that  of  1886.  The  law  aftbrds  the  opportunity  to 
sngar  manufacturers  of  France  to  gain  all  they  can  in  quantity  of  sagar 
tamed  out  in  excess  of  that  on  which  duties  are  paid.  In  the  first 
instance,  the  duty  was  5.25  francs  {$!)  per  100  kilos  on  beet  sugar, 
and  gradnally  augmented  each  year  until  now  it  is  7.75  francs  ($1.47) 
per  100  kilos  of  pure  sugar  of  lOO^.  It  is  clear  that,  if  by  perfecting 
machineryand  improving  agricultural  methods,  tbe  sugar  manufacturers 
and  beet  growers  get  the  maximum  yield  of  sugar,  tbe  more  that  is 
obtained  the  larger  is  the  quantity  escaping  the  stipulated  duty. 
Bespecting  the  colonies,  it  was  at  first  estimated  that  10  per  cent  would 
be  tbe  gain  as  .the  result  of  the  law,  but  during  the  two  years  from 
1884  to  1886,  it  was  found  that  beet  sugar  gained  enormously,  and,  as 
the  object  of  the  law  was  to  establish  equality  of  treatment  for  the 
colonies  with  the  beet-sugar  indnstry,  the  law  was  amended  in  this  way: 


., logic 
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Whatever  the  iwrceutage  of  gaiu  resultiug  from  any  given  year  or 
aeason  of  beet  sagar  it^  ii»certaiiied  to  be,  the  same  percentage  is 
accorded  to  the  colonies  i'or  the  succeeding  season.  This  percent^e  is 
ascertained  by  the  customs  authorities  iu  Prance  the  1st  day  of  Septem- 
ber of  each  year,  the  result  of  the  beet  crop  of  the  preceding  term  being 
then  fully  established.  The  next  succeeding  colouial  crop  gets  the 
benefit  of  said  percentage,  which  is  reduced  to  a  certain  figure,  iu  francs 
and  ceu  times,  per  lOU  kilograms.  This  is  certainly  a  bounty  iu  disguise, 
bnt  is  called  ut^chet  de  fat>rication  (loss  in  weight). 

The  foUowiug  is  the  result  for  several  years  per  100  kilos  (320  pounds) 
of  piire  sugar : 

1890-91 91.65 

1891-92 LIO 

1892-93 1.3G 

1893-94 1 ^ 1.11 

1894-95 1.21 

18^-96 1.24 

1896-97 1.53 

It  will  thus  be  observed  that  this  d^het  de  fabrication,  or  supposed 
loss  in  weight,  is  not  fixed,  but  varies  according  to  the  returns  or  oat- 
come  of  the  beet  crop,  which  depends  on  atmospheric  intluences  and 
other  causes.  As  the  average  strength  of  Martinique  sugar  is  92°  and 
this  privilege  is  based  on  lUO*^  aacchariue,  it  can  be  seen  exactly  how 
much  sugar  factories  have  gained  each  year  siuoe  1890-91.  There  is, 
however,  a  restriction  of  the  privilege  accorded  to  the  colonies  iu  that 
they  are  compelled  to  ship  their  sugar  to  France  in  order  to  obtain  this 
d^chet  de  fabrieatiop ;  whereas  beet  sugar  can  be  sent  to  foreign  coun- 
tries fix>m  France  and  still  obtaiu  the  benefit  of  the  system.  Efforts 
havefromtioie  to  time  been  put  forth  by  the  colonies  to  have  this  privi- 
lege accorded  on  the  spot,  and  thus  afford  them  the  hl>ertyM  ship  their 
sugar  either  to  France  or  tlie  United  States,  as  they  may  at  any  time 
deem  more  conducive  to  their  interest,  but  they  have  not  as  yet  suc- 
ceeded, owing  to  the  influence  of  the  commission  merchants  of  the  sea- 
port towns  in  France,  such  as  Bordeaux  and  Marseilles,  who  reap 
considerable  profit  from  West  India  consignments,  and  that  of  the 
-  refineries  of  these  localities,  who  find  it  advantageous  to  purchase, 
within  easy  distance,  French  island  sugars.  If  the  Government  of 
France  ever  grants  to  the  colonies  this  liberty  of  action,  I  shall 
promptly  advise  the  Department  of  same,  bo  that  it  may  decide  as  to 
what  steps  it  deems  proper  to  take  in  reference  to  section  6  of  the  new 
tariff,  respecting  bounty-fed  sugar. 

There  is  also  granted  to  the  colonies  what  is  called  a  d^taxe  de  dis- 
tance of  2.25  francs  (43  cents)  in  100  kilos  of  100°,  as  a  partial  reim- 
bursement of  the  expense  of  sending  their  sugar  to  France,  seeing  that 
beet  sugar  lias  not  this  expense  to  incur.  Independently  of  the  law  just 
succinctly  explained,  a  recent  French  law  grants  a  downright  export 
bounty  of  about  2.50  to  3  francs  per  100  kilos  of  pure  sugar,  in  retalia- 
tion for  the  new  German  law.  In  France,  the  former  system  is  called 
boni  de  fabrication  (benefit  derived  from  manufacture),  whereas  the 
latter  is  designated  prime  &  la  sortie  (bounty  on  export). 

PRICES  OF  AlQIBICAn  GOIOfODITISS. 

Foodstcffsof  the  kinds  imported  have  advanced,  owing  to  high  prices 
of  wheat  and  flour  in  the  United  8tates  and  augmented  rates  of  freights, 
added  to  high  exchange  for  remittance  drafts,  which  are,  I  may  add, 
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exueodiDgly  scai'ce,  tlie  bauk  iHBtii:ig  aemimouttily  au  aggregate  of  but 
150,0UU  fraucB  {$'J»,5nA3). 

FASSPOEIIJ  AND  TAX£S. 

Ko  passport  system  is  exacted  of  foreigners,  who  come  and  go  freely 
and  without  any  annoyance  on  the  pait  of  the  authorities, 

I  beg  to  repeat  that  French  goods  pay  only  tlie  municipal  tas,  while 
goods  from  other  countries  pay  tliis  as  well  as  the  duties,  whether  max- 
imum or  minimum,  indicated  in  tbe  general  tarifi'. 

No  important  Hale  of  vessels  of  foreign  build  has  taken  place  lately. 
Immediately  aftdi:  thecycloueof  August  18, 1801,  several  United  Btates 
and  BritiBh  schooners — the  former  mostly  hailing  &om  Gssex,  Uass., 
and  Portland,  Me. — were  sold  to  parties  here ;  since  then,  there  is 
nothing  in  this  line  to  report. 

BATES  OP  EXCHANGE. 

Gold  value  may,  on  an  averu^e,  be  put  dowu  at  5,80  francs  (tl-lO) 
to  5.Q'A  franca  ($1.13)  to  the  dollar,  based  on  premium  ou  Paris 
01'  other  centers  of  France.  Value  of  ninety-day  drafts  ou  above  is 
between  12  and  13  per  cent.  Thiscouditioji  will, it  is  foreseen, be  much 
ameliorated  wbeu  tbe  sugar  crop,  coming  in  about  January  and  Febru- 
ary, 1898,  shall  have  been  fairly  inaugurated. 

LAW  ON  IMPOST  OF  MOLASSES. 

The  new  law,  wbereby  the  introductiou  of  foreign  molasses  for  the 
manufacture  of  rum  is  praiitically  prohibited  in  this  island,  waa  pub- 
lished in  the  Journal  Offlciel  de  la  Kt'publitine  Franyaiae  ou  tbe  17th 
of  July  last,  having  passed  tbe  Senate  ou  the  1  Itb  of  same.  Previous 
to  the  10th  of  May,  18'J.1,  tbe  duty  on  foreign  molasses  was  only  6  cen- 
times {1  cent)  per  degree  and  per  kilo  of  pure  sugar.  At  the  date 
named,  tbe  double  duty  of  10  centimes  was,  by  virtue  of  a  decree,  put 
on  this  product.  This  decree,  emanating  from  a  law  voted  the  same  year 
and  appended  to  tbe  general  tariff,  established,  ou  the  basis  of  degree 
of  saccharine,  15  centimes  maximum  aud  10  centimes  minimum  duty, 
Martiui()ue  being  uccorded  the  latter. 

The  present  law  is  30  centimes  (5.7  cents)  maximum  aud  20  centimes 
f3.8  cents)  minimum  per  degree  nud  per  kilo  of  pure  sugar,  and  when 
It  was  promulgated  in  France  icwuB  supposed  that  tbe  mother  country 
would  not  render  it  fli)pli('able  to  this  colony,  as  it  would  be  destruc- 
tive, to  a  large  extent,  of  tbe  distillery  Industry  of  the  latter.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  law  is  now  in  forge  here  aud  will,  in  my  opinion,  be 
nutoward  in  its  consequences,  Martiniiuo  being  accorded  the  minimum 
of  same.  Tbe  method  of  computing  the  duty  on  molasses  will  be  tbe 
same  now  as  it  was  when  the  duty  was  5  centimes,  subsequently  10  . 
centimes,  and  at  present  ^0  centimes. 

The  official  cbeinist  of  tbe  Government  determines  the  deneityper 
liter  aud  its  degree  of  saccharijie  as  follows:  Supposing  a  puncheon 
of  400  liters  (105  gallons)  declared  at  the  custom  house,  its  density 
being  ascertained  to  be  1  kilo  and  400  grams  per  liter  and  the  degree 
of  saccharine  60°,  the  duty  would  be,  at  20  centimes,  67.20  francs  ($12.90) 
per  puncheon,  arrived  at  in  this  way :  400  litera  -\- 1  kilo  and  400  t^ams  = 
660  kilos  of  raw  sngar.  This  quantity  multiplied  by  60°  gives  33C  kilos 
of  pure  sugar  at  20  ceutimea  =  07.20  francs  per  puucheoii.  Only  33.60 
francs  vere  paid  according  to  the  law  just  abrogated.    The  motive  of 
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tbe  legislator  in  practically  probibitiiig  the  entry  into  France  of  foreign 
molaases  was  to  protect  tlie  native  raw  material  and  to  eiideavor  to 
enhance  in  France  the  value  of  rum,  the  price  whereof  was  at  its  lowest 
ebb.  It  was  then  complainetl  by  the  distillers  of  France  that  to  permit 
foreign  molasses  to  be  imported  into  Martinique  nnder  a  lower  duty 
and  converted  into  rum  for  shipment  to  France  would  be  defeating  the 
object  of  the  law ;  hence  the  enforcement  of  the  latter  here  in  spite  of 
protests  from  the  distillers,  who  foresee  that  the  sugar  factories  will 
not  be  adequate  to  tbe  demand  for  the  raw  material,  and  that  several 
of  the  distilleries  must  be  closed. 

COUNTRIES  ENJOYING  FRENCH  MINIMUM  TARIFF. 

Laws,  decrees,  and  conventions  between  France  and  foreign  conntriea 
I  have  deemed  expedient  to  lay  before  the  Department  for  exaniinatiou, 
in  order  that  it  may  appreciate  the  limited  status  accorded  to  the 
United  States  in  view  of  the  French  i^eneral  tariff  of  January  11,1892. 

The  followiDg  are  countries  the  priSnct  of  which  are  benefited,  when 
sent  to  France,  by  the  minimam  tariff: 

Europe:  Germany,  Austria- Hungary,  Belgium,  Denmwk,  the  Otto- 
man Empire  (including  its  Asiatic  and  Atticaii  possessioiia,  Egypt 
and  the  regencies  of  Tripoli  and  Barbary),  Great  Britain,  Greece, 
Holland,  Bussia,  Sweden  and  Norway,  law  of  January  11,  1892. 
Spain  (including  theBaleric  Islands,  Canary  Islands,  and  its  possessions 
on  the  coast  of  Morocco),  decree  of  December  30,  tS93.  Uoumania, 
Montenegro,  law  of  January  30,  1893.  Servia,  law  of  July  25,  1893. 
Switzerland,  decree  of  September  23, 1895. 

Canada,  decree  of  October  8, 1895. 

Other  countries:  Mexico,  Persia,  Santo  Domingo,  and  South  Africa, 
law  of  January  11, 189J.  Morocco,  law  of  February  6, 1893.  Argen- 
tine Bepublic,  law  of  January  30,  1893,  and  the  convention  of  1882. 
Colombia,  Venezuela,  Ecuador,  decree  of  October  26,  1893,  and  tbe 
convention  of  May  30,  1892.  Uruguay,  law  of  January  30, 1893,  and 
the  convention  of  July  21,  1892.  Paraguay,  decree  of  July  1, 1893. 
and  the  convention  of  July  21,  1892.  Bolivia,  law  of  July  16  and 
decree  of  December  3, 1894. 

The  United  States  of  America:  The  minimum  tariff  only  for  the  fol- 
lowing products :  Canned  meats,  fresh  fruit  or  fruit  in  its  natural  state, 
dried  fruity  except  dried  raisins;  common  wood,  rough,  squared,  sawed, 
(undressed),  wooden  pavements  (iu  pieces),  staves,  coal,  apples  and  pears 
crashed,  mineral  oils.    Decree  of  July  7,  1893. 

A  special  and  exceptional  tariff  for  food  stuffs,  owing  to  the  relative 
geographical  position  of  the  United  States  with  this  island,  I  have  hail 
several  occasions  to  refer  to.  The  following  articles  are  thus  specially 
aud  locally  admitted:  Salted  and  pickled  beef  in  barrels,  salted  and 
pickled  pork  in  barrels,  smoked  meats  and  tongues,  lard,  bisenits, 
corn,  corn  meal,  rice,  lumber  (pitch  pine  and  white  pine),  staves,  coal, 
kerosene,  fertilizers  (artifi<rial  or  natural,  mixed  or  anmised  for  agri- 
cultural purposes),  mm  and  sugar,  shooks,  matches  in  wood  or  in  other 
substances. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT. 

The  iustallation  of  this  system  at  Fort  de  France,  during  the  course 
of  last  year,  is  certainly  a  progressive  movement,  which  has  communi- 
cated to  the  population  of  St.  Pierre  a  spirit  ofemulatiou,  as  is  instanced 
by  a  contract  for  a  similar  imxirovement  at  the  latter.    If  the  proposi- 
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tion  is  carried  out,  St.  Pierre,  being  amply  siipplieil  withvater  power, 
will  be  !n  poBseaaion  of  an  electric  light  of  £tr  greater  efBciency  than  that 
of  Fort  de  France,  which  iu  feeble  and  altogether  misatisfactory.  There 
are  two  dynamo»,  which  are  worked  by  a  water  pressure  calculated  at 
80  horsepower.  This  pressure  comes  from  the  waterworks  connected 
with  the  canal  Gaedon  that  aupplies  the  town,  which  is  provided  with 
3,000  lamps.  The  annual  subsidy  to  the  compauy  is  15,500  francs 
(92,952.28)  for  pnblic  lighting. 
The  tariff  for  private  use  is  as  follows :  Lamps  of  5  caodles,  1.50  francs 

} 28 cents]  per  month ;  lamps  of  10  candles,  3  francs  (57  cents)  per  month ; 
amps  of  16  candles,  i.50  francs  (84!  cents)  jier  month.  In  the  event  of 
ao  application  for  a  larger  number  of  lamps,  the  price  is  reduced  to 
meet  the  circamstances  of  the  case.  There  are  no  other  towns  in  the 
colony  likely  to  be  supplied  with  the  electric  light,  as  they  are  of  little 
importance  and  their  revenues  are  too  small  to  pay  for  it.  The  compaov 
at  Fort  de  France  has  a  capital  of  50,000  francs  ($9,610),  half  of  which  " 
is  paid  up.  It  is  couipuscd  entirely  of  natives,  and  I  tbresee  that  this 
spirit  of  exclasiveness  may  obtain  in  the  case  of  St.  Pierre,  unless  a 
foreign  engineer  is  sent  here  to  study  closely  the  topography  and  sur- 
rounding conditions,  in  order  to  be  prepared  to  make  a  bid  of  marked 
advantage  to  the  municipality  over  native  and  French  offers.  Of  all 
foreigners  except  Russians,  the  Americans  would  be  preferred,  and 
stand  a  better  chance  of  securing  the  contract.  There  is,  however, 
one  drawback — the  question  of  exchange.  The  annual  subsidy,  the 
prices  per  lamp,  etc.,  are  all  payable  in  local  money,  the  depreciation 
of  which  could  at  any  time  depend  on  the  rate  at  which  drafts  at 
thirty,  sixty,  and  ninety  days  on  Paris  are  sold  by  the  bank.  They  now 
quote  at  from  12  to  13  per  cent  for  ninety-day  dralts.  It  may  be  more 
or  it  may  be  less  at  any  time^  bat  iu  making  offers,  this  contingency 
most  be  taken  into  consideration. 

TKAKSPOBTATION  FAOILITIES. 

The  means  of  locomotion  consist  of  sailing  craft  around  the  coast, 
steamers  plying  between  St.  Pierre  and  Fort  de  France  and  between 
Fort  de  France  and  Lamertin,  besides  the  communication  lietween  this 
port  and  around  the  southern  coast  to  Marin,  returning  in  reversed 
order.  Ti^fflc  with  the  interior  is  carried  on  by  means  of  ox  and  mule 
carts,  carriages  and  horses,  the  roads  all  around  the  island  being  kept 
in  esrcellent  condition. 

There  is  a  tramway  which  runs  abont  4  miles  along  the  coast  from  St. 
Pierre  to  a  suburb  called  Fond  Core.  It  has  a  capital  of  only  abont 
.  $10,000,  and  so  far  has  paid  its  investors  well,  and  the  latter  contem- 
plate extending  the  line  iu  the  near  future  several  miles  farther  to  a 
place  called  St.  Philomene,  where  a  summer  resort  will  be  established, 
to  which  will  be  conducted  the  waters  from  the  hot  spring  situiited  ou 
the  tnountain  of  Precheur,  in  order  that  tourists  may  enjoy  sea  baths 
and  the  hot  mineral  waters  at  the  same  time.  The  scenery  and  climate 
at  the  foot  of  the  picturesque  hill  and  at  the  source  of  the  spring, 
which  is  al>out  200  meters  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  combine  with 
rustic  surroundings,  pare  and  invigorating  atmosphere,  and  delicious 
quietude  to  m^e  one  of  the  most  favored  health  resorts  of  Martinique. 
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The  exports  for  the  first  six  months  of  1897  amoDiited  to  $2,562,457, 
a  decrease,  as  compared  Trith  the  same  period  in  L896,  of  S391,969.  A 
decrease  of  $391,852  occurred  iu  the  exports  to  France  and  of  $J9,892 
iu  the  exports  to  French  colooies,  but  an  increase  of  $17,116  is  noted 
in  the  exports  to  the  United  States  and  of  $2,659  to  all  other  foreign 
countries,  leaving  the  net  decrease,  us  above,  $391,969, 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  for  the  tirst  six  months  of  1897  was 
$2,229,139,  an  increase  of  $145,050  as  compared  with  the  first  six 
months  of  1896.  The  increase  iu  the  imports  from  France  amounted  to 
$188,991,  while  a  decrease  of  $83,941  occurred  in  the  imports  irom  all 
other  coantries,  the  decrease  of  the  United  States  alone  amoantiog  to 
$60,961. 

The  arrivals  and  departures  of  vessels  at  and  Irom  the  ports  of  Mar- 
tinique during  the  first  six  months  of  1896  and  1897  were  as  fAllows : 
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IMPOETS  PBOM  THE  UNITBD  SIATB8. 

Thearticlea  and  qnautities -thereof  imported  into  Martioique  from 
tlie  United  States  during  the  first  six  months  of  1897  were  aa  follows: 
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MABTiHi<iUB,  October  1, 1897. 


Julius  O.  Tuoksb,  CmuvL 


SECOND  8UPFLEMENTAB7  REPORT. 

I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  forward,  for  the  information  of  the 
Department,  a  complete  statement  of  the  prodauts  of  the  island  of 
Martinique  exported  from  Janaary  1, 1897,  to  December  31,  1897. 

I  also  give  a  list  of  importations  and  a  statement  showing  the  move- 
ment of  commerce  and  navigation  &om  Jauoary  1, 1897,  to  January  1, 


MabtiniqUB,  February  21,  1898. 


Juiiivs  G.  TuCKEB,  Consul, 


ProduoU  of  the  Uland  «/  Martinique  exported  from  Januarg  1  to  Droenber  SI,  1897. 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 

Froduclt  ofika  island  o/  Martinique,  tto. — Contiiined. 

RKC  APIT  O  L  ATION . 
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IMPORTS   AND  BXPOBTS. 


The  imports  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1896,  amoaiit€<I  to 
93,900,400,  being  $207,800  less  than  those  of  the  previooa  year. 

The  exports  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1896,  amoaated  to 
$2,369,200,  which  was  less  by  »1,082,700  than  those  for  the  year  1895. 

The  principal  cause  of  this  falling  off  iu  exports  for  the  year  1896 
was  the  small  coffee  crop,  which  is  the  principtfl  prodnct  exported.  In 
1895,  the  coffee  sent  out  amoanted  to  75,371,865  pounds,  while  we  tiud 
for  the  year  1896  only  47,643,451  poands  exported. 

There  was  also  leas  logwood  exported,  owing  to  the  low  prices  pre- 
Tailing  in  the  Qnitod  States  and  Europe.  The  same  may  be  Baid  re- 
garding mahogany  and  hides.  The  decrease  in  exports  naturally  bad 
the  effect  of  diminishing  the  imports. 

The  exports  for  the  first  six  months  of  1896  amounted  to  $1,323,300, 
gold;  for  the  same  period  of  1897,  they  amounted  to  $2,000,915.34, 
making  a  difference  in  favor  of  the  year  1897  of  $677,615.34. 

The  imports  during  the  first  six  mouths  of  1896  amounted  to 
$1,810,100,  Haitian  cnrrency  ($1,746,746),  while  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  1897,  they  amountto  $2,106,701.48  ($2,033,166);  a  difference  of 
$296,601.48  ($^86,400)  iu  favor  ot  1897. 

From  all  reports,  the  coming  coffee  crop  will  be  a  large  one.  If  such 
be  the  case,  we  may  expect  a  much  larger  revenue  for  1897  thao  that 
of  1896, 

HOHET  IN   CIBGULATION  AND  RATES  OF  INTEBBST. 

The  interior  and  exterior  debt  of  Haiti  amounts  to  $21,122,036.88, 
on  which  interest  of  5  and  6  per  cent  per  annnm  is  paid,  with  the  excep- 
tioa  of  $2,500,000  of  the  interior  debt,  on  which  12  per  cent  per  annum 
interest  is  paid. 

The  payment  of  the  interest  and  the  reimbursement  of  the  capital  of 
these  different  loans  are  provided  for  by  the  revenue  received  fix)m  the 
duty  imposed  on  coffee  ext>orted,  and  are  paid  through  the  National 
Bank  of  Haiti  every  sis  months. 

The  amount  of  pajier  money  in  circulation  is  $3,873,559,  consisting 
of  one  and  two  dollar  bills.  The  amount  of  silver  in  circulation  is 
$4,000,000,  in  pieces  of  100,  oO,  20,  and  10  cents,  the  coins  being  of  the 
same  intrinsic  vahie  as  the  French  coins.  Thrae  are  also  $225,000  iu 
copper  coins,  in  1  and  2  cent  pieces. 

There  is  about  $4,000,000  United  States  gold  iu  circulation,  which  is 
used  principally  for  the  payment  of  export  duties,  as  all  export  duties 
are  paid  in  gold,  while  all  the  import  duties  are  paid  in  Httitian 
vorrenoy.  The  total  amount  of  money  in  circulation  is  estimated  at 
$12,098,539,  which  makes  $10.66  per  capita. 

The  average  rate  of  exchange  ou  Europe  and  the  United  States  is  as 
follows  (in  favor  of  gold) : 


*  In  tMpoDM  to  circular  of  August  10, 1897. 
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For  tlie  first  six  months  of  1897,  tlie  average  has  been  00  j>er  cent.. 
The  principal  caose  of  this  great  diftereiice  of  excliange  for  18U(i-97 
was  tlie  failure  of  several  large  banking  houses  in  Europe,  which 
oansed  the  failnre  of  several  of  t)ie  leading  houses  of  Haiti,  as  well  aa 
of  a  large  namber  of  tlie  smaller  merchants.  This  financial  crisis  con- 
tinues up  to  the  present.  With  the  coining  in  of  the  coffee  crop, 
exchiinge  will  be  lower,  as  the  bankers  will  be  compelled  to  draw  on 
their  funds  to  meet  the  demands  for  the  payment  of  the  cofiiee  pur- 
chased. At  this  date,  exchange  is  slowly  falling  and  it  will  probably, 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  fall  to  40  per  cent.  The  Govern- 
ment has  called  the  Cegislatare  in  an  extra  session  for  the  purpose 
of  presenting  a  project  to  relieve  the  present  financial  distress  of  the 
country.  It  is  proposed  to  negotiate  a  foreign  loan  of  five  or  six  mil- 
lion dollars,  which  uniount  is  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  withdrawing 
all  of  the  paper  money  ae  well  as  the  silver  currency  in  circulation  at 
present,  and  returning,  as  in  former  years,  to  an  American  gold  and 
silver  basts,  which  will  avoid  the  great  fiactnations  in  exchange  that 
have  been  the  cause  of  great  injury  to  all  business  transactions." 

It  is  proiwsed  to  withdraw  the  paper  at  the  rate  of  exchange  of  50 
per  cent,  and  the  silver  currency  at  a  lower  rate.  To  provide  for  the 
payment  of  the  interest  and  principal  of  this  loan,  an  increase  of  35 
per  cent  will  be  placed  on  import  duties,  which  will  i-ealize  about 
♦1,000,000  a  year.  Offers  have  been  received  from  English,  German, 
and  United  States  capitalists.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  finally 
decided  to  make  the  lofui  in  the  United  Stat«s.  Heretofore,  all  loans 
have  been  negotiated  here  and  in  l<Vance.  From  the  offers  made,  it  ia 
foand  that  the  money  can  be  obtained  at  a  lower  rate  tbau  heretofore 
paid. 

WAGES. 

The  rate  of  wages  for  laborers  ranges  from  33  centa  to  $1.60  per  day. 
Female  domestics  are  paid  from  $10  to  815  per  month;  men  servants 
from  $20  to  f30;  mechanics,  $30  to  $40.  Haitian  clerks  are  paidfh)m 
$30  to  (60  per  month;  the  employees  in  the  Government's  oEBces,  $40 
to  $150.  Tbe  above  rates  are  in  Haitian  currency.f  Foreigners,  clerks 
and  bookkeepers  (principally  employed  by  the  ibreign  houses),  ai)6  paid 
from  $100  to  $200  gold  per  month.  They  are  generally  engaged  ander 
contract  for  from  one  to  three  years. 

There  is  one  tramway  in  operation  in  this  city.  The  conductors  are 
paid  $30  per  month;  laborers  on  the  road,  $20.  Tbe  chief  engineers, 
who  are  foreigners,  are  paid  from  $100  to  $150  gold  per  month. 

CHANGES  IN  CUSTOMS  DDES. 

There  has  been  no  change  made  in  caatoms  dues.  It  is  supposed 
that  tbe  increase  of  25  per  cent  on  the  import  dues  will  be  voted  by  tbe 
present  extra  session  of  tbe  legislature  should  it  sanction  the  project 
of  the  Government  to  make  a  foreign  loan. 

MUmciPAX  TAXES. 

Haitian  merchanta  doing  an  export  trade  are  divided  into  four  classes 
and  pay,  first  class,  $150;  second  class,  $125;  third  class,  $100,  fbnrth 
class.  $75,  yearly  license. 

*  For  the  ti-xt  of  the  law  pMBi'dr  bv  the  Legislatiire  to  negotiate  tbe  loan  in  the 
United  StatM,  mo  Consnlar  Beporte,  No.  213,  June,  1S9S. 
t  The  Talne  of  the  Haition  gourde  ta  96.5  oenta. 
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Haitian  importers  ^bo  do  a  wholesale  and  retail  trade  are  divided 
into  six  classes.    They  pay  from  $1.5  to  $60  yearly  license. 

Haitian  merchauta  trsiding  in  the  products  of  the  coantry  are  divided 
into  foiir  classes  and  pay  from  $25  to  $40  yearly  license. 

Haitian  clerks  pay  no  taxes.  Shoemakers  and  cabinetmakers  pay 
$2<)  per  year  taxes.  There  are  water  rent  and  real-eBtate  taxes,  which 
are  aHseHsed  according  to  the  value  or  the  rent  of  the  property.  Une 
per  cent  is  paid  if  occupied  by  the  proprietor  and  2  per  cent  if  the 
property  is  rented  out.  A  yearly  tax  of  $2  is  paid  for  horses,  $10  for 
a  private  carriage,  and  $24  for  those  used  for  public  hire. 

Foreign  merchants  are  taxed,  as  importers  or  exporters,  $30U  per 
year,  and  a  law  passed  during  the  regular  session  of  the  legislature, 
which  goe»  into  eEfect  on  October  1,  taxea  foreigners  as  clerks  at  $75 
per  year;  as  artisans,  from  $:W  to  $60  per  year. 

A  law  was  proposed  at  the  same  session,  but  was  uot  acted  upoDj 
which  taxes  all  foreign  merchants  doing  an  export  trade,  first  class, 
$400;  second  class,  $300;  third  class,  $250;  fourth  class,  $200;  fltth 
class,  $150,  and  sixth  class,  $100. 

Those  who  do  an  im)iort  and  banking  business  are  divided  into  six 
classes,  paying  from  $150  to  $500  yearly  license.  Those  who  do  an 
import  trade  only  are  likewise  divided  into  six  classes  and  pay  from 
$60  to  $300. 

A  law  is  now  before  the  extra  session  of  tbe  legislature  for  its  sanc- 
tion, taxing  all  persona  leaving  Haiti  for  Santo  Domingo  $4;  those 
going  to  any  of  the  Antilles  Islands  or  the  American  continent,  $6, 
and  those  going  to  Europe,  $15,  for  a  permit  to  leave.  Should  this  law 
be  sanctioned,  there  will  no  doubt  be  many  protests  from  foreign  gov- 
ernments, especially  those  who,  like  our  own,  have  treaty  rights. 

ITNITBD   STATES   TBADE    WITH  HAITI. 

Provitions. — Flour,  salt  pork,  codfish,  salt  herrings,  mackerel,  salt 
beef,  smoked  herrings,  lard,  cooking  butter,  kerosene  oil  are  all 
imported  from  the  United  States. 

Table  butter  of  a  good  quality,  put  up  in  1  and  2  pound  tins,  is 
imx>orted  entirelyfW>m  Denmark  via  Hamburg.  Tbe  quantity  imported 
is  considerable.  A  Hungarian  manufacturer  recently  sent  to  several  of 
the  principal  dealers  here  small  tins,  each  containing  one-half  pound  of 
good  table  batter,  as  samples,  with  the  object  of  opening  a  trade  with 
this  country.  I  should  think  that  some  of  our  dealers  would  try  to 
compete  with  tbe  Danish  houses.  The  product  would  necessarily  have 
to  be  of  a  good  quality,  pot  up  in  1  and  2  pound  tins,  and  well  packed 
in  sawdust  or  rice  hulls. 

Laundry  soap  is  also  imported  from  the  United  States,  but  in  much 
less  quantity  than  formerly,  on  account  of  two  soap  factories  having 
been  established — one  in  this  city,  which  manufactures  25,000  boxes  of 
soap  a  month.  It  has  only  been  in  operation  tor  three  months.  It  has 
a  capacity  for  making  40,000  boxes  a  month.  All  tbe  materials  for  mak- 
ing the  soap  are  imported  from  the  United  States.  The  establishment 
employs  six  Americans  as  workmen.  The  chief  soap  maker  receives 
$200  gold  per  month  wages,  the  engineer  $100,  and  the  four  other  work- 
men $50  gold  per  mouth  each. 

The  other  factory,  which  is  at  Cape  Haitieu,  is  turning  out  40,000 
boxes  of  soap  per  month.  All  the  machinery  and  materials  are  also 
imported  from  the  United  States.  The  present  wholesale  price  is  $1.30 
per  box,  Haitian  currency. 

Bice  is  imported  principally  from  India  via  Europe. 
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TlieTJnited  States  faraishea  nearly  all  the  cut  reflued  sngar;  Oerntany 
a  email  quantity  of  beet- root  sugar. 

Leaf  tobacco  all  comes  from  the  United  States,  and  is  sold  botU  in  the 
leaf  for  pipe  smoking  and  made  up  into  a  small-size  cigar.  A  large 
quantity  is  consumed  by  ttie  ])eople. 

Cauned  ptovisious,  such  as  sardines,  game,  sausage,  pat^s,  all  come 
IVom  France;  very  few  canned  American  provisions  or  vegetables  are 
used.  One  of  the  reasons  for  this  is  that  fresh  vegetables  are  to  be 
hod  here  all  the  year  round.    Tlie  French  canned  meats  are  preferred. 

Potatoes  and  onions  are  mostly  imported  from  France;  large  quui- 
titles  are  consumed.  If  the  dealers  in  these  products  in  the  United 
States  woald  adopt  the  manner  of  packing  these  articles  in  small  crates 
of  about  40  pounds,  they  would  find  a  ready  market  here. 

This  country  does  not  produce  sufficient  corn  to  supply  the  demand. 
Corn  and  oats  are  im])ort«d  from  the  United  States.  The  average  price 
is  about  $7  (Haitian  (currency)  per  barrel. 

Lumber.—The  consumption  of  lumber  in  the  Bepublic  of  Haiti  aggre- 
gates about  30,000,000  superficial  feet;  each  superficial  foot  equ^B  12 
inches  sqnare  and  1  incli  tliick.  Aboutone-half  of  all  lumber  imported 
is  of  yellow  pine  or  pitch  pine,  and  comes  from  Wilmington,  S".  C,  and 
Mobile,  Ala.  About  one-half  of  the  yellow  pine  used  is  in  the  rough 
state;  the  other  half  cornea  dressed,  in  flooring  boards,  weather  boards, 
and  ceiling.  It  costs  about  $11  gold  per  1,000  superficial  feet  free  on 
board  of  vessel;  freight  costs  (6.50  to  $1  gold. 

Uoltod  Btataa 
eoimtoy. 

Port  chUKea  in  Haiti •1.98 

Import  d  titles 1.41 

Landing  expcoBes  and  atowiug 1.86 

8.20 

The  other  half  of  all  lumber  imported  is  of  white  pine,  and  in  the 
following  dimensions  and  kinds;  fjeveuty-flve  per  cent  drossed  both 
sides,  and  tongued  and  grooved,  J2  inches  wide,  1  inch  thick;  20  per 
cent  rough,  12  to  2U  inches  wide,  1  inch  thick;  5  per  cent  dressed  ceil- 
ing, G  inches  wi<[e,  one-half  inch  thick,  beaded  on  one  edge  and  center 
to  make  it  apt)ear  S  inches  wide. 

The  greater  partof  the  white  pine  lumber  is  imported  from  New  Yorb. 
It  comes  from  Canada  to  that  city.  The  grade  used  in  Haiti  is  known 
as  No.  2,  and  costs  from  $12  to  913  per  thousand  in  Canada  and  (17  t« 
♦19  free  on  board  at  New  York. 

No  other  woods  are  imiK>rted  in  any  quantity  worth  mentioning. 
Nor  does  the  import  of  manufactured  wood  amount  to  mucli,  SDch 
staple  articles  as  blinds,  doors,  moldings,  and  balusters  now  being 
manufactured  in  Fort  an  Prince  at  a  reasonable  price. 

The  Ibllowing-named  cities  consume  lumber  in  abont  the  rate  given: 

Percent.  1  reroeat. 

Port  an  Prince 30  I  St.Marc 8 


Cape  Haitien.. 

Jacmel 

PortdePftix.. 
Anx  Cayea  ... 

Jereinie 

OonnjveB 


Petit  Goave 8 

Hiragoane 3 

Total 100 

Booti  and  shoes. — Boots  and  slioes,  especially  for  children,  were  for- 
merly largely  imimrted  from  the  United  States,  but  the  people  lately 
have  returned  to  the  French  article,  simply  because  the  French  goods 
can  be  had  at  the  same  price  as  the  American  and  are  more  stylish. 
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It  is  possible  to  increase  this  biaDcli  of  trade,  if  oar  mannfactarers 
voold  try  to  suit  tbe  taste  of  the  people.  A  great  many  of  the  shoes 
for  men  and  women's  wear  are  made  by  Cuban  shoemakers  in  this  city. 

Wearing  apparel  imported  here  all  comps  from  I'Yance;  aboat  the 
only  article  in  this  line  supplied  from  tlie  United  States  is  straw  hats 
(Mackinaw  style). 

Hardware  trade. — Gat  nails,  blocks,  rope,  tools,  oaknm,  carriage 
stock,  oaae  mills,  engines  and  boilers,  coffee  cleaniug  machinery,  twine, 
canvas,  casket  fittings,  robber  hose,  rubber  packing,  cabinet  and  cap- 
board  locks  are  all  imported  from  tbe  United  States,  as  these  articles 
can  be  purchased  at  lower  pMcen  than  in  Europe. 

Galvanized- iron  roofing  sheets,  oils,  shellac,  wrought  nails,  shovels, 
hoes,  picks,  wire  lenciug,  door  hooks  and  hingei^,  stays  and  staples  are 
all  imported  from  England  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  tbey  can  be  obtained 
in  the  United  States.  Paints,  cement,  and  ordinary  door  locks  come 
entirely  from  Germany. 

Wall  paper  is  mostly  imported  from  France.  From  the  information 
that  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  ou  the  subject,  the  groiiter  part  of  this 
class  of  goods  would  be  bought  iu4he  United  States  if  oar  exporters 
would  give  the  same  credit  as  the  Europeans — six  months.  The  usual 
credit  given  in  the  United  States  is  thirty  to  sixty  days,  and  as  these 
goods  are  generally  shipped  by  sailing  vessels,  by  tbe  time  they  reach 
this  port  the  payment  is  nearly  due,  thus  not  allowing  the  merchants 
here  time,  as  they  liavo  in  the  lonper  terms  of  Jiuropeaii  credit:  to  dis- 
pose of  all  or  a  part  of  their  goods  before  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  payment. 

The  packing  of  such  goods  is  another  thing  in  favor  of  the  European 
exporters.  In  opening  one  of  their  cases  of  ^oods,  you  are  certain  of  find- 
ing everything  in  good  condition,  while  with  those  received  from  the 
United  States,  especially  in  the  hardware  line,  it  Is  different.  Tbe 
aliippers  pack  their  goods  in  almost  any  kind  of  a  box,  and  if  it  is  too 
large,  fill  it  up  with  sawilust  or  waste  paper,  put  on  a  careless  mark, 
and  ship  it  thus.  On  the  other  hand,  ihe  t^uropean  shipper  is  very 
particular  in  seeing  that  the  goods  arc  shipped  in  cases  that  are  made 
to  fit  them  neatly;  he  has  them  properly  marked  with  a  good  size  legi- . 
ble  stencil  plate,  and  seemingly  takes  a  pride  in  having  his  goods  look 
fresh  and  clean  ou  arrival.  I  find  that  this  is  the  general  complaint 
trota  all  of  oiir  consular  agents  in  regard  to  this  class  of  goods — short 
credits  and  bad  pticking. 

This  is  a  very  important  trade  in  Haiti,  and  on  the  same  terms  and 
conditions  given  by  European  houses,  United  States  exporters  could 
easily  obtain  the  greater  part  of  the  trade,  as  orders  can  be  much 
more  quickly  received  from  tbe  United  States. 

Carriages  and  home*. — Both  private  aud  public  carriages  used  here 
are  of  United  States  manufacture.  For  public  conveyance,  a  four-seated 
light  phaeton  is  mostly  used,  and  for  private  a  two  seated  phaeteu,  as 
well  as  a  better  class  of  vehicle,  such  as  landaus.  The  majority  of  these 
are  imported  fhim  Amesbory,  Mass.,  from  difi'ereut  firms  of  that  city; 
some  few  from  New  York  factories.  Tliey  seem  to  give  general  satis- 
faction and  quite  a  large  number  is  imported. 

Some  few  United  Stated!  horses  are  imported,  generally  to  order. 
Saddles  and  bridles  are  mostly  of  English  manufacture. 

Dry  goods. — The  dry  goods  trade  with  the  United  States  is  a  very 

important  one,  and  our  mannfactarers  should  endeavor  to  please  the 

taste  of  this  market,  and  furnish  goo<ls  in  the  width,  length,  and 

pattern  most  suited  to  its  wants.     The  European  firms  send  agents 
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yearly,  not  only  hi  tbis  branch  but  in  almost  lUl  otber»,  to  take 
orders  for  goods  and  to  observe  closely  the  styles  most  desired ;  they 
socceed  in  keeping  up  a  heavy  trade  in  ttiis  line  which  the  United 
States  could  easily  secure,  ifour  manufacturers  and  dealers  would  adopt 
the  same  methods. 

The  im])ortation  of  American  dry  goods  baa  largely  increased  during 
the  last  few  years  in  most  articles.  In  one  or  two,  however,  we  find  a 
decrease;  but  tbis  is  not  due  to  the  inferiority  of  the  United  States 
articles  or  to  a  dislike  of  its  texture,  but  principally  to  the  demand 
for  cheaper  goods.  In  colored  prints,  we  lind  a  falling  off  in  the  importa- 
tion, due  largely  to  the  habit  of  Americfffi  manufacturers  of  selling 
this  article  in  full  lengths  as  it  comes  from  the  mill,  of  50  to  60  yards, 
and  packed  in  cases  containing  only  two  or  three  designs:  while  the 
English  manufacturer  lias  his  goods  cut  and  packed  to  suit  the  require- 
ments of  the  Haitieii  trade  in  bales  of  25  pieces  of  25  yards,  and  of 
assorted  designs.  The  United  States  goods  have  to  be  sent  to  a  packer 
in  New  York  to  be  cut  into  2o-yard  lengths,  assorted,  and  repacked, 
which  naturally  occasions  extra  expense  and  loss  of  time.  The  designs 
issued  for  1895-96  did  not  suit  the  Haitien  market,  which  calls  for  a 
large,  clear  design  with  well-defined  patterns. 

The  importation  of  denims  has  largely  increased,  many  difTereot 
shades  and  finishes  being  now  used.  The  following  are  the  best  known 
marks:  Ponkapuag,  Lawrence,  Orienta,  Shetucket,  Weyman  aa,  Wey- 
man  XX,  and  fiaston.  The  Weyman  XX  is  taking  the  place  of  the 
Easton,  being  a  cheaper  article  and  of  very  similar  make.  The  soft 
texture  and  good  dye  of  the  denims  are  found  by  the  natives  to  suit 
the  climatic  changes  of  the  tropics  better  than  the  English  article. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  large  increase  was  expected  in  the  demand  for 
denims,  but  the  native  trade  has  called  for  a  cheaper  variety.  Although 
much  inferior  in  quality,  shade,  and  texture,  this  article  comes  iW>m 
England  in  large  quantities. 

In  white  cottons,  the  same  remarks  apply  as  to  denims. 

There  has  been  an  enormous  increase  in  the  sale  of  sun  checks. 
Some  fourt«en  years  ago  a  firm  imported  the  first  1,000  yards  on  triaJ. 
This  same  firm  imported  during  the  last  twelve  months  700,000  yards. 

In  Otis  checks,  the  same  remark  can  be  ma<le  as  in  regard  to  san 
checks. 

These  are  the  principal  articles  of  United  States  inannfocture  im- 
ported into  Ilaiti.  There  are  many  others  imported,  such  as  printed 
drills  and  ducks,  white  ducks,  cheviots,  brown  cottons,  Masconoman 
blue  drills,  and  others,  but  in  small  quantities.  It  is  impossible  to 
give  even  an  approximative  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  each  article 
imported,  as  no  statistics  whatever  are  kept. 

As  already  stated,  if  the  United  States  manufacturers  would  send 
out  agents  to  study  the  wants  of  the  people  as  to  quality  and  design  as 
well  as  length,  width,  and  manner  of  packing,  they  could  very  soon 
control  the  best  part  of  the  native  trade  in  dry  goods. 

The  European  merchants  have  a  great  advantage  over  American 
firms  in  granting  longer  credits  in  all  branches  of  business.  In  the 
United  States,  credits  are  thirty,  sixty,  and  ninety  days,  while  iu  Eorope, 
they  are  for  six  and  nine  months. 

Furniture. — Iu  former  years,  almost  all  of  the  furniture  was  imported 
principally  from  France;  now  it  is  mostly  imported  f^m  the  United 
States,  where  it  is  found  to  be  cheaper  and  the  wood  (principally 
walnut)  more  suited  to  the  climate  and  capable  of  resisting  destruction 
by  wood  ants.  Most  of  the  furniture  imported  is  shipped  by  Kew  York 
firms. 
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Gtaasware,  lamps,  crockery,  tinware,  ice  chests,  and  all  Bach  goods 
are  imported  priocipHlly  ftY)m  the  United  States.  Some  of  the  finer 
tableware  in  trom  Frauce.  All  plated  silverware,  kiiiycH,  forks,  etc., 
are  from  America. 

BAILBOABB. 

There  are  but  two  railroadtt  iu  EiUti,  one  in  Port  au  Prince,  a  tram- 
way ruDtting  through  two  of  the  principal  streets,  propelled  by  small 
steam  motors. 

According  to  the  concession,  the  total  length  of  track  when  completed 
will  be  18  miles.  The  company  now  has  fi  miles  completed  iu  the  city. 
The  roa^l  will  be  extended  a  few  miles  outside  of  the  city,  north  and 
sontb.  The  motors  are  bnilt  by  Porter  &  (Jo.,  of  I'ittsburg,  Pa.;  cars, 
by  Sharp  &  Co.,  of  Wilmington,  Del. ;  the  rails  (3.^  i>onnds  per  yard),  are 
from  Carnegie  &  Co.  The  railroad  ties  and  all  the  material  come  from 
the  United  States.  The  fare  is  10  cents  [9  cents  United  States  cur- 
rency), with  no  transfei's.  The  capital  is  German  and  Haitian;  tbe 
general  malinger,  F.  Hermann. 

At  Port  de  Paix,  an  overhead -wire  traction  road  was  recently  com- 
pleted, extending  about  15  miles  into  the  interior,  for  the  transportation 
of  logwood,  cofi'ee,  and  other  products.  This  road  has  been  built  with 
United  States  capital,  and  the  company,  under  the  official  name  of 
"Compagiiie  Haitieu,"  has  its  central  office  in  the  city  of  Ifew  York. 
The  material  used  in  the  construction  of  tlie  road  has  been  furnished 
by  the  Trenton  Iron  Works.  It  ia  supposed  that  this  road  will  facili- 
tate the  transportation  of  logwood  and  coffee  very  much,  as  heretofore 
all  these  products  were  transported  on  donkeys  and  mules.    In  other 

Earts  of  the  conntry,  produce  is  brought  to  the  cities  by  ox  carts,  don- 
eys,  and  mules. 

The  coffee  from  the  small  vill^es  on  the  coast  is  brought  to  tbe 
Port  au  Prince  market  by  small  sailing  boats,  carrying  from  1  to  5 
tons.  Logwood,  plantains,  etc.,  are  also  transported  by  these  vessels. 
On  retnru,  they  take  provisions  and  all  kinds  of  merchandise  to  supply 
the  small  conntry  stores. 

STEAMSHIP  LINES. 

There  is  a  line  of  small  steamers,  Le  Service  Acc<JIer^,  leaving  Port 
au  Prince  about  every  twelve  days,  one  going  north  and  one  south, 
touching  at  all  ports,  carrying  passengers  and  ti-eifrht. 

There  are  several  lines  of  steamships,  Gerniau,  French,  and  Italian, 
plying  regularly  between  this  island  and  Europe,  bringing  the  mails, 
merchandise,  and  passengers,  and  taking  coffee. 

There  are  two  lines  of  steamers  plying  between  here  and  the  United 
States—tbeAtlas  line  and  the  Dutch  lioyal  Mail  line.  The  former  has 
been  making  regular  trips  every  fourteen  days,  bringing  mail,  mer- 
chandise, etc.  These  steamers  touch  also  at  Cape  Haitien,  Gonaives, 
St.  Marcj  Jeremie,  Petit  (inave,  Aux  Cayes,  and  Jacmel.  They  take 
the  mail  from  this  citynnd  leave  it  at  Navassa,  to  be  taken  by  the  suc- 
ceeding steamer  on  her  passage  northward. 

The  Dutch  Koyal  Mail  Steiimship  Company  has  heretofore  been 
making  a  trip  every  three  weeks,  but  since  the  1st  instant  has  orgauiKed 
a  half-monthly  service.  These  steamers,  leaving  Amsterdam,  tonch  at 
several  ports  on  tlie  Spanish  Main,  the  Antilles,  Jacmel,  and  Aux 
Cayes,  leaving  lliis  [)ort  for  New  York  direct. 

There  is  also  a  hne  of  Spanish  steamers  touching  here  on  the  I7th 
and  28th  of  every  month,  that  takes  the  iuail  for  the  United  States  via 
Habaua,  Cuba. 
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PAPER  MANUPAOTOET. 

A  concession  has  been  made  to  a  Haitian  company  for  twenty  years  to 

estaUish  a  paper  manufactory  at  Cape  Ilaitien,  under  tlie  following 

conditions:  Three-fourths  of  the  employees  mast  be  Haitians,  and  the 

Government  is  to  give  the  preference  to  the  paper  manufactured  by 

thi8  company,  the  quality,  etc.,  to  be  equal  to  the  foreign-made  article. 

John  B.  Terbes, 

Port  au  Prince,  '  Vioe-OonstU-Oeneral. 

October  8, 1897. 
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8UPPLEMENTAEY  REPORT. 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  statistical  tables  completing 
my  report  on  the  commerce  and  iuduBtries  of  Haiti. 

I  regret  that,  owing  to  the  great  difficolty  in  obtaining  snch  data,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  furnish  the  details  of  the  imports  from  the  United 
States  to  this  port  and  have  been  compelled  to  give  the  total  value 
only. 

John  B.  Tebkes, 
Vice-  G<ymui-  General. 
Port  au  Primob,  October  16,  1897, 
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CAPE  HAITIEN.' 

Owing  to  tbe  continnauce  of  the  commercial  crisis,  the  country  lias 
andergoue  aiuce  la^t  year,  business  has  been  very  iKwr,  aud  heavy  loasea 
are  sure  to  follow  to  all  those  in  trade  relations  with  the  <M)antry. 

The  principal  cause  of  this  bad  state  of  affairs  has  been  theindia- 
criminate  giving  of  credits  by  parties  iu  New  York,  Uambnrg,  and 
France,  who  now  will  have  to  suffer  the  consequences.  Another  cause 
is  tbe  decrease  iu  the  value  of  our  staple,  coffee. 

COHHEBCB. 

Imports  during  the  year  from  all  sources  were  td31,400,  against 
(1,667,000  in  1895,  $1,388,8^  in  1894,  and  11,221,520  in  1893. 

Imports  to  the  value  of  $360,000  came  from  the  United  States, 
t324,000  in  American  vessels,  and  $t3G,000  in  English  vessels.  Three 
hundred  thousand  dollars'  woith  came  from  England,  (150,000  worth 
from  Germany,  (120,000  worth  from  France. 

The  exports  were: 

Coffw... n, 230, 000 

Lognood 270,000 

ToUl 1,000,000 

Of  this  amount,  only  (22,800  iu  logwood  was  shipped  to  the  United 
States,  tbe  reason  for  this  being  that  Haitian  grades  of  coffee  aud  log- 

*  In  renpouHe  to  ulrriilar  (tat«d  AngUHt  10, 1S97. 
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vrood  are  more  appreciated  in  the  markets  of  Hamburg  and  Havre 
tbati  in  tbe  United  States,  and  coiieequeutly  bring  higher  prices. 

The  rate  of  exchange,  which  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  13  per 
cent  premium  ou  TJuited  States  gold,  went  up  to  60  per  cent  toward 
the  end  of  the  year,  averaging  for  the  year  39  per  cent  premiam.  In 
1895,  it  was  22  ])er  cent;  iu  1894, 18  per  cent;  in  1893, 13  per  cent,  and 
in  1892, 17  per  cent. 

UNITED   STAl'ES   TBADB. 

Owing  to  tbe  decrease  in  the  volume  of  business,  the  imports  from 
tbe  United  States  have,  of  course,  also  been  less. 

I  must  say,  however,  that  our  mauufactures  are  imported  more  and 
more  in  preference  to  those  of  European  competitors.  American  boots, 
shoes,  furniture,  tools,  and  hardware  are  freely  imported.  As  for  all 
kinds  of  provisions  and  lumbei',  they  are  imported  entirely  from  the 
United  States. 

Of  textiles,  the  staples  are  piiuts,  blue  denims,  unbleaehed  sheetingB 
and  shirtings,  bleached  shirtings,  gray  drillings,  and  checks  and  stripes. 
Almost  all  are  imported  from  the  United  States  instead  of,  as  formerly, 
from  England,  with  the  one  exception  of  the  lower  grade  of  bleached 
shirtings.  Our  manufiictufors  have  so  fer  been  unable  to  successfully 
compete  with  England  in  the  finish  of  that  article,  or  in  the  lower  price 
they  ask.  It  lias  been  tried  over  and  over  again,  bnt  up  to  now  our 
manufacturei's  have  not  been  successful  in  this  line  of  goods. 

As  to  suggestions  in  order  to  still  further  develop  United  States 
trade,  I  would  advise  our  mauufacturers  to  keep  in  constant  touch 
with  our  New  York  export  merchants  trading  with  this  country. 
Several  of  these  men  have  resided  for  many  years  in  Haiti  and  are  now 
established  in  New  York  City,  engaged  in  the  purchase  of  goods  suited 
to  tbe  Haitian  markets.  Let  our  manufacturers  offer  them  their  wares, 
and  they  will  very  soon  find  out  what  suits  and  what  does  not  suit  this 
market.  Besides  this,  I  would  advise  onr  manufacturers  to  occasion- 
ally aeud  travelers,  capaltle,  sober  men,  in  order  to  find  out  for  them- 
selves the  customs  and  tbe  needs  of  the  country.  I  am  sure  that  tbe 
representatives  of  our  Uovernmentwill  help  them  in  their  purpose,  and 
I  for  one  will  gladly  give  them  the  benefit  of  my  thirty  years' experience 
in  this  island. 

I  would  not,  however,  advise  direct  business  with  parties  here,  being 
sure  that  the  final  result  would  be  disastrous. 

INDUSTRIES. 

Of  industrial  enterprises,  there  is  only  one  here — a  soap  factory.  Tbe 
raw  material  is  imported  fiom  tlie  United  States. 

For  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  1897,  there  is  very  little  to  be 
said  with  regard  to  the  general  condition  of  trade  here.  The  premium 
on  gold  is  now  75  per  cent.  Everybody  is  hopeful  that  with  the  begiu- 
ingof  the  eofl'ee  crop  this  month,  times  will  improve.  Importations 
from  all  sources  from  January  1  to  June  30,  1807,  have  been  $500,000. 
The  United  States'  share  in  tliese  imports  was  S270,000. 

Leonaed  C.  H.  Sohlbkm, 

Consul. 

Cape  Haitien,  October  J,  iy'J7. 
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SANTO  DOMINGO  (DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC). 

I  have  to  report  ou  tbe  commercial  relatiooH  of  this  coiiBnlar  district 
for  tbe  fiscal  year  ended  ilune  3t),  18t)7,  as  lollows: 

Tbe  trade  relations  betwecu  the  Domiuicaii  Republic  and  the  United 
States  have  been,  during  the  year  closed,  as  heretofore.  The  country 
is,  however,  sntTeriiig  from  general  business  depression,  produced  by 
many  causes,  such  as  high  duties  upon  imports  and  eicporls,  a  depre- 
ciated and  anstable  paper  and  silver  currency,  and  the  decline  iu  the 
price  of  sugar  in  the  New  York  market,  tbe  productiou  of  sugar  being 
tbe  principal  industry  of  tbe  country. 


There  are  eighteen  large  sugar  idantatinns  in  tbia  consalar  district. 
All  of  the  sugar  produced,  except  what  ia  actually  conaamed  iu  tbe 
domestic  market,  is  exported  to  New  York,  l^e  aggregate  value  of  this 
product  exported  duriug  the  year  amounted  to  $2,463,906.02. 

DTHEB   PBODUCTB. 

£xportatioo8  of  logwood,  liguum-vitSB,  mahogany,  honey,  wax,  hides, 
and  bauauas  are  made  cbielly  ta  tbe  (Jnited  States,  while  those  of 
coffee,  cacao,  and  tobacco  find  a  market  almost  wholly  in  France, 
Germany,  Belgium,  and  England. 


Lumim: — For  bnilding  parposea,  lumber  is  imported  entirely  A'om 
the  United  States.  The  aggregate  quantity  imported  during  the  year 
into  tbia  coaaular  district  amounted  to  about  3,5OU,0OU  feet,  which  retails 
into  tbia  market  at  t37..')0,  gold,  per  1,000  feet. 

Flour. — This  article  ie  imported  entirely  from  the  United  States. 
Betail  price  per  barrel,  $12,  gold. 

Keronene  oil. — Uefined  kerosene  oil  has  until  recently  come  wholly 
from  tbe  United  States,  but  tbe  establisbmeut  of  a  local  petroleum 
refinery  at  La  Uomaua  daring  tbe  year  will  probably  limit  the  importa- 
tions of  this  article  hereafter  to  the  crude  material,  which  will  be 
imported  exclusively  from  tbe  United  States.  Retail  price  of  refined 
kerosene  oil  here  is  $2.75,  gold,  per  10  gallons. 

Butter. — The  best  butter  in  <!aua  imported  here  comes  from  Den- 
mark, retailing  in  this  market  at  C2^  cents,  gold,  per  pound.  The  United 
Stated  article  is  of  inferior  (piality.    It  retails  at  37^  cents  per  ponnd. 

Cheaie. — Cheese  is  imported  from  Holland  and  the  United  States. 
The  Dutch  cheese  sells  a  few  cents  higher  than  the  American.  Dutch 
cheese,  per  pound,  25  cents,  gold;  American  cheese,  per  pound,  22} 
cents,  gold, 

MiacellaneouB. — Canned  meats,vegetables,  and  milk  come  mostly  from 
the  United  States;  salt  fish  and  pork,  wholly;  lard  and  cooking  oils 
come  from  the  United  States,  Spain,  and  Italy;  confectionery,  wholly 
from  Spain;  wines,  mostly  from  France  and  Spain;  rice,  mostly  from 
India,  and  lager  beer  from  tbe  United  States  and  Germany,  competing 
with  the  beer  produced  by  a  brewery  established  in  this  city  by  Amer- 
ican capital.  Tbe  price  of  the  home  beer  per  case  is  $2.25;  German 
beer,  $3;  American  beer,  $3.50. 
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Plantation  suppluw. — Plantatioii  supplies,  sacli  aa  BDgar  machinery, 
locomotiTes,  cars,  rails,  iron  bridges,  etc.,  come  largely  from  the  Uuited 
States.    Germany  is  a  strong  competitor  with  os  in  these  lines. 

ffardware  sitj^lieg. — Articles  uf  the  hardware  trade  are  imported 
largely  from  the  United  States,  but  England,  Germany,  and  Belgitun 
ore  competing  with  us  for  this  trade. 

Coal. — Hard  and  soft  coal  are  imported  from  the  TJDit«d  States  and 
England.    Coal  retails  in  this  market  at  ih)m  $12  to  $13,  gold,  per  ton. 

Cotton  floods. — €ottoD  goods  are  imported  from  En^and  and  the 
United  States,  but  mostly  from  the  former  country.  The  American 
article,  although  of  better  quality,  is  not  as  cheap  as  its  British  rival, 
and  cheapness  gives  to  its  possessor  indisputable  advantages  in  the 
struggle  for  the  market  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

Tbe  retail  price  of  cotton  goods  ranges,  according  to  quality,  from  7^ 
to  25  cents,  gold,  per  yard. 

Silk  good*. — Silks  come  from  France  entirely,  and  retail  per  yard  at 
from  75  cents  to  13,  gold. 

Hats. — Straw  and  other  hats  for  both  sexes  are  imported  f^m  France 
and  England.  Men's  hats  retail  atfrom  t2  to  16,  gold,  each.  Women^s 
hats  retail  at  (rota  97  to  $12,  gold,  each. 

Shoes. — Men's  and  women's  shoes  are  imported  ii«ni  the  Umt«d 
States,  France,  Germany,  and  Spain,  and  retail  per  pair  at  from  37^ 
cents  to  $6, 

Electrical  machinery  and  aupplies.^^hia  city  and  several  of  the  sugar 
plantations  are  lighted  by  electricity.  All  of  the  machinery  and  the 
annual  supplies  for  these  plants  are  imported  from  the  United  States. 

Bicycles, — Bicycles  are  imported  from  the  United  States  and  France, 
largely  &om  the  United  States.  Their  importation  into  this  oousular 
district  amounted  to  about  100  daring  the  year. 

Packing. — The  methods  used  in  the  United  States  are  severely  criti- 
cised by  merchants  and  planters,  and  the  bogs  are  said  to  be  of  inferior 
quality. 

WAGES. 

Agricnltnral  laborers  are  paid,  per  day,  50  to  75  cents;  day  laborers 
in  city,  per  day,  50  cents  to  42;  domestic  servants,  including  board, 
per  month,  $3  to  tl2;  clerks,  per  month,  $16  to  $75. 


Tlie  aggregate  number  of  vessels  engaged  in  foreign  trade  which 
entered  the  ports  of  tltis  consular  district  during  the  year  was  344, 
with  an  aggregate  touuage  of  364,609.81.  Of  this  number,  142  were 
from  the  United  States,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  183,130.24. 

UNITED  8TATBS  INTERESTS. 

American  iuterests  are  relatively  very  large.  About  half  of  the  sugar 
plantations  are  American  iu  capital  atleas^and  all  of  them  draw  their 
annual  supplies  from  the  United  States. 

Au  American  corporation,  viz,  the  San  Domingo  Improvement  Com- 
pany, collects  the  revenues  of  the  country.  The  Kational  Bank  is  con- 
trolled by  the  same  company. 

William  P.  Clyde  &  Co.  run,  under  concession,  a  forbiightly  line  of 
steamers  between  the  ports  of  the  coantry  aud  Kew  York.  A  brewery 
and  an  ice  factory  in  this  city  were  bnilt  by  Americau  capital  and  are 
operated  under  American  management. 
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BUSINESS  OUTLOOK. 


The  commercial  and  flaaocial  outlook  of  the  country  is  very  gloomy. 
Much  depends  upou  'what  is  to  be  the  fate  of  its  sugar  iudustry,  which 
appears  to  be  threatened,  owiug  to  the  low  price  of  sugar  in  the  Sew 
York  laarket,  the  high  export  duty  which  this  article  pays,  and  which 
amonnta  to  about  25  cents  per  qaiutal  (220.46  pounds),  and  to  other 
causes.  Many  estates  are  reported  to  be  at  present  on  the  verge  of 
bantcruptey  and  ruin. 

The  currency  of  the  country  consists  of  the  depreciated  paper  of  the 
National  Bank,  and  of  Dominican  silver  money.  The  new  Dominican 
silver  dollar  is  so  much  cheaper  than  the  Mexican  dollar,  that  this  last 
has  in  couseqaence  been  promptly  driven  oat  of  the  country. 

Exchange  today  ia  quoted  at  127  per  cent,  and  promises  to  rise 
still  higher.  It  is,  in  fact,  qaite  impossible  at  present  to  bay  drafts  at 
even  that  high  rate. 

ABOHIBAI.D  H.  Obikkx,  VotuuL 

Sakto  Domingo,  J«Iy  16, 1897. 


Slatemant  ikcving  the  aggregate  iHoHber  and  lonnagt  of  tMteU  nhii^  «*ter«d  the  port*  nf 
the  eo*»ular  ditlriot  of  Santo  Domingo /or  the  lait  oaUniar  j/ear ;  alto  the  total  mimber 
and  tomnofeof  Onitia  State*  veteeU  wkieh  entored  the  laidporit  durkig  the  tame  period. 
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I  have  to  supplement  my  report  of  July  16  with  the  following  addi- 
tional data : 

United  States  houses  have  recently  extended  the  terms  of  their 
credits  to  Dominican  merchants,  so  that  to-day,  they  run  from  two  to 
four  months,  instead  of,  as  formerly,  from  two  to  three  months.  Euro- 
pean houses  offer  yet  more  liberal  terms  in  this  respect,  their  credits 
extending  from  six  to  nine  months.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  the 
American  terms,  if  not  more  advantageous  to  Domiuicati  parcliasers, 
are  considerably  safer  for  United  States  sellers. 

The  coarser  cotton  cloths,  used  for  shirtings,  etc,  by  the  poorer 
classes,  come  almost  wholly  from  the  United  States. 

NEW  BAILBOAD. 

On  August  16  last^  a  railroad  about  15  miles  long,  connecting  Puerto 
Plata  and  Santiago  in  the  interior,  was  formally  opened  to  traffic. 

'  In  reply  to  circular  ot'  Auguat  10, 18OT. 
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BXCHANGE. 


The  rate  of  exchange  when  my  report  was  written  was  127  per  cent, 
'  Since  that  time,  it  has  risen  to  150  per  cent — i.  e.,  it  took  92.50  in 
Dominican  cnrrent  money  to  huy  $1  in  American  gold.    Today,  the 
rate  has  dropped  to  132  pei  cent  and  promises  to  go  still  lower. 


On  Aagnst  9  last,  anew  tariff  tax  of  3  per 'cent  on  the  total  castoois 
receipts  was  enacted,  the  same  to  be  collected  on  the  entire  import  and 
export  duties  of  the  eonntry. 

PASSPOETS. 

Every  foreigner  is  required  to  have  a  passport  to  enter  the  Domin- 
ican Republic  and  to  travel  within  it,  or  depart  Irom  it.  If  he  can,  be 
should  procure  his  passport  from  the  Dominican  consul  or  diplomatic 
agent  at  tite  port  of  departure. 

QUAEAMTIMB. 

Vessels  coming  from  ports  infected  by  yellow  fever  or  smallpox  are 
not  allowed  to  land  either  cargo  or  passengers.  This  regulation  has 
generally  been  rigidly  enforced.  The  city  of  Santo  Domingo  is  very 
healthy,  exceptionally  free  from  visitations  of  infectious  or  epidemic 
diseases. 

Archibald  H.  Ubiice6, 

Consul, 
Samto  Domihgo,  September  14, 1897. 
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Eciukor,  United 

United  SUlua  of  Coloiubia 

mala,    HaiU,    Hondiiru, 

Kicflraj^nA,  Pan^uay,  Pern 

tins  RonubllB,  Salvailor,  rrii(riifty, 

Voueiu^i  Bogllah,    BnutKli, 

Spanlali,  FreucL,  and  Dulub 


L'ulled  Stntea  of  America.  Vensiue: 
United  SUUo  of  ColoKibU.  Hal 
Encllah.  Uanli 
uidDul  ' 
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oance)    or   tnet&a  of   l! 

I  cent  per  &0  grams  (1( 
Dunoes)  or  fnollon  of  SO 
grama,  mlnlmuiB  S  cmts. 

1  oent   per    BO    grama    (If 

I  Dent  par  N  cram*  (I* 
oDDoea)  or  fracttoo  of  50 


MidDutcb  ooiauiea  (ii 
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Dontofllio  p0tUUrale». 

ase  for  iM»mapondeDC4 
dlipwcbed  In  tbe  intehnr. 


OnHniuT  Ictten 

Simple  poatkl  onK 

drai  with  nip);  payii 

P*pn«of  bnUMwa 

SamplMof  m«reb(uidi*f) 

Frhited  mattar  of  all  kinda 

CertiasdcoRHpanilBiiiHi 

VoUceof  reoelptDf  oentflaUea... 


Fost«ie  colleoud  o 


!  ceotii  par  IS  gnunt  or  fns- 
tioD  Of  IS  f!»n>a. 


tlon  of  aO  eruai, 
HiedUioriOoentoii 

than  poatAjre. 
S^xed  tax  of  SesnU.  faci 


Letlen  not  franked  ahall  pi 

15  gram.  (1  oaoce)  or  fra 
I    lionof  IKgTHmii,  Ordinal 


fhinked  i  h  a  1 1  pay  ' 
dODbla  of  th«  lagaOlolai 
of  franking. 


Connirte*  not  eomprtkenitd  In  Ike  Univerial  Poital  Union. 

Ordinary  lettera  anil  poetal  corde,  20  conts  per  16  grama  ()  ouni»!)  or  fraction  of 
16  Knuns. 

Printed  matter  of  whatever  nature,  5  cenM  per  50  graniH  {1J[  ounces)  or  fraotioo  of 
00  gnuns. 

Lettem  not  funked  shall  pay  at  the  rate  of  40  cents  each  IS  grams  (|  0UD0«) 
or  fr^iction  of  15  grama. 

Ordinary'  correspondence  of  whatever  nature  insnOicieatly  flaked  shall  pay 
donhle  the  ioauSiclency. 


Bopt-M. 

Dec  31. 

™dl«g- 

Total. 

ArUclw. 

Mar.  31. 

Jnn.BO. 

■OUTS  CHBBTl. 

1! 

IS03.70 

t2l8.50 

•1,447.30 

moo 

332.80 
337.12 
SOS.  00 

'252:00 
2.000.00 

J.^» 

was.  74 

6.060.00 

m'.k 

'■^Z 

1,030. » 

7.6S4.M 

4,042,16 

1.836,30 

R0OB.1O 

187.60 

240.26 

633.01 

103.  W 

3.»71.M 

733.10 

4s;i 

47:63 

1.717:30 

143^118:76 
708.73 

180.60 
090.83 
903.18 

s.m.■i^ 

Tio:47 

40.  UU 

'117,13 

«,«70,H 

2. 003. 80 

86.  SO 

1,596.76 

1,784.23 

487.07 

112,641.67 

13,720.76 

i4,Tje.,i3 

1S3.827.S8 

PUDTOPUTA. 

3;*43:m 

1.44B.4g 

0.086.  IS 

!;|| 

0.046.06 

£003.75 

4,600:»» 

2.156.00 

3,460.54 

1B,S«,08 

0,200.00 

13.146.07 

34,248.43 
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(  IIU  Mtwal  eoiuHlar  offioet  i 


ArtJolM. 

QuKter 

«ding- 

ToUl. 

Sept.>D.. 

Deo.  81. 

Uar.  11. 

June  80. 

BAMTO  DOMntOO. 

•400.00 

"Si! 

isfi?'""™'""^' 

irM«.M 

1.  are.  00 

t:s2.oo 
100.00 

8,808. 08 

"SSS 

^wTln 

«G7.D0 
2,  too.  00 

u.oo 

3.*».50 

•■•ss 

083.00 

«8.l» 
1M,»0.30 

170.00 

'wo!  00 

1,703.28 

111,»«.35 
40.00 
00.00 

ie3.2M.07 

4118.81 

Bi.sii.Ta 

1U.1T3.M 

mTBlW 

203,020.44 

178. 100.  OS 

MCAPlTUl^'nOB. 

1Z3.U1.0I 

■"AS 

IB,  720. 70 
OhTOO.SB 
t,  042.  IS 

S.ZM.OO 

14,788.83 

883,017.18 

i;  820, 80 

2(»;»2fl.44 

1111,827.28 

241241:12 

176,108.03 

»7«,»»7.a) 

lKi.BI»O.W 

1.074,»«.2S 

860,100.81 

SPA^inSH  WEST  DOJrES. 


SAJNTIAGO  I>E  CUBA.* 

Oonsol  Hyatt  aends  trora  Sautiago  de  Cuba  ao  undated  report 
(received  by  the  Department  of  State  Augast  23,'  1897),  as  follows : 

This  consular  district,  which  includes  the  ports  of  Santiago  de  Onba, 
6iiBntanamo,MaQz3iiilIo,  and  Santa  Cruz  del  Sur,  presenbtfor  the  past 
year  a  constantly  decreasiug  trade,  both  in  the  matter  of  imports  and 
exports.  I  have  not  encouraged  merchants  or  mannfactorers  for  some 
time  past  to  push  for  new  trade  in  Cuba,  but  have  advised  them  to  hold 
their  old  trade  with  close  reins,  becaase  hnases  heretofore  reliable  Toald 
be  compelled  to  close  their  doors  if  forced  to  liquidation. 

With  the  exception  of  iron  ore,  which  is  owned,  mined,  and  shipped 
by  United  States  companies,  exports  have  dwindled  to  the  minimum; 
but  about  niiie-tentha  of  all  goes  to  the  TJuited  States.  I  herewith 
inclose  list  of  the  same. 

The  merchants  who  expect  to  pay  confine  their  purchases  to  the 
most  absolute  necessities,  and  chiefly  to  proTisions.  People  wanting 
anything  outside  of  edibles  are  compelled  to  select  from  old  stock. 
Should  this  island  ever  return  to  a  condition  of  prosperity,  commerce 
will  find  here  empty  shelves  and  drawers,  waiting  for  new  stock;  and 
rust  or  fire  has  ruined  the  disused  machinery. 

*  Since  tbe  receipt  of  Consul  Hyatt'H  report,  war  between  the  United  Statw  and 
Spain  has  been  in  pro^reBs.  The  province  uf  SantiaKo  de  Cnba  wa«  ourrenderod  to 
the  United  States  forces  Jul;  IT,  1898.  The  affaire  of  the  cit;  uf  Saotia^  are  now 
ftdminiBtered  by  the  United  States  inilitarf  anthoritiea.  CaBtomB  and  shipping  reg- 
nlatiuuB  are  being  prepared  by  the  United  States  Treaanry  Departmoiit  as  thu^ToI- 
ume  goo  to  pieas,  and  [larticnlan  cnn  be  obtained  by  addressing  that  Department. 
Such  information  as  is  at  present  obtainable  will  be  found  in  on  nppenoii  to  this 
volnme. 
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I  regret  thnt,  owing  to  indispositiou  on  the  part  of  tbe  custom- 
boase  oRicials  iu  my  diatriut  to  furnJBb  a  list  of  imports  for  the  past 
year,  the  same  is  omitted  ftom  this  report. 

£zporfi  lo  Ote  United  StaltM  from  Santiago  de  C*hafor  (ke  Jltoot  yew  aiding  June  SO,  1897. 


ArtlolMk 

TUoe. 

Taloe. 

N33.*S 

MAO 
MO.  00 

'Si 

6,810.81 
1S3,<MI.!1 

m,vn.» 

Articles. 

V.IIW. 

Article.. 

Value. 

4.ioi:ig 

g 

tlTS.3S 

aa.10 

SSS: 

FS?SSi?Sd 

■.'mS 

Total 

2&,U1.1S 



ArtloleL 

Value. 

*«)T.U 

s.m«o 

n.MT.ST 

8.«eT.e7 

SuUCrni: 

MATA2rZAS. 


Beptying  to  Depurttnent  circular  of  Angast  10, 1897,  conceruiug  report 
on  commerce  and  indnstries  of  this  coosolar  district,  will  say  tha^  owing 
to  the  destructive  war  in  Gaba  aud  almost  complete  paralysis  of  busi- 
ness iutorests,  it  is  simply  impossible  to  make  an  intelligible  report 
present  oonditions. 


'So  statistics  are  obtainable  from  Spanish  cnstoms  officials.  Very 
little  merchandise  has  been  imported  directly  to  this  port  for  the  past 
two  years.  Merchants  here  obtain  their  goods  and  provisions  throagh 
Havana  importers. 
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EXFOBTS. 


Sugar,  the  principal  export,  all  goes  to  tbe  United  States.  So  sugar 
was  produced  the  past  year,  except  ou  plantations  strongly  guarded  by 
Spanisli  troops. 

The  following  table  shows  exports  to  the  TJnit«d  States  irom  port  of 
Matanzas  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  3(>,  1897 : 


Qiuiner  ending— 

• 

A 

ticlui. 

QiisnUlr- 

VJoe. 

.^-"v-: 

.-:■■-*•: 

a,  000 

M,785 

W6,m 

M8.U8.1T 

tfarcea. 

3TI1.038.T1 

'-'" i 

2.106.  O0^>l 

MATANZAS,  September  24, 1897. 


A.  0.  Beicb,  Consul. 
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i 

Sept  80. 

Dec.  31. 

M„.31. 
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•}:^S! 
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W.0O 
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SI2.W 
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"•?.;:S 
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78,»B0,»» 

UeUlB:  Old  Iron,  topper,  and 

1.203.71 

TBS.  50 
872.  !> 

176.70 

a,S7S.*7 

210.01 

■■4Si 

CM,  HI.  20 

ai,2».io 

117. 308.82 

21.  an.  30 

1.624,82S.3i 

108,765, 30 

08.  S3 

4,  ISO,  868. 00 

51.  is 

726.  *7 

fl».74fl.lB 

367.  (N.  00 

1,806.  $04.  TB 

1,  000,808.74 

4,674,688.78 

"""•"^- 

1,018: 88 

*.7gl.3» 

l.ffi 

126.88 

380.10 

KO.iB 

3U.04 

»a.83 

igS 

188.50 

11.11 

401.20 

SB.  77 

3,  US.  01 

7.M 
1,7M,IU 

1O0.T* 

1,000.00 

221.87 

"^^ 

"ia.-.t^f:^.?r;;!?.". 

,».» 

18.  880.88 

701.08 

1,652.78 

••"■'» 

26,4M.U 
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ArtlelH. 

Sept.  30, 

Dm.  31. 

ill.  31. 

»92.75 

■i,'74a.Mi:T8' 
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008.153.78 
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i,'mi5 
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20.405.0* 

78,253.02 

8. 330, 15 
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008, 23*.  25 

703,840,31 
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280.00 

200.00 

" 

480,00 

2U:31 

ii'M 
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533,78 

508.30 

720.  M 
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082:  BE 

88o!70 
130,707.  SO 

8,503.05 

•.112.71 

6,343.93 

I20;S7B.00 

81.52 

380,10 

1,502.110 
),42L87 

1. 083. 06 

5,518.83 
162;  081. 21 

14,132.78 
187.70 

137,32S.» 

135,2(3.71 

115,373.88 

271. 883. 19 

134,4.1,77 

89I.08T.5* 

Tm«.D*I>  D.  CDB*. 

140,45»:53 

«5,2».« 

225,723,01 

fi.  3*1-12 

S,  381, 12 

85,200.41 

140.470,81 

231,471.14 

«k:»p.tul^«0«. 

s&t!  m.  aa 

507,735,01 

2, 003,  es«.  55 

m!  038: 71 
102.011.88 

«».  748.10 

1,808.808.74 

4,*;4,68s.7a 

""ii.'88CI.'BS* 
08,213.17 
78.2U.D2 

'Toaioi 
laoaa.Bu 

0,339.15 

4,188,00 
l,14i:  084.53 

25,400.55 

2.  m  002. 91 
792,840.31 

8,"iii7.1t7 
115,378.  n 

5,381.12 

2%  383.' 18 
85,2*9.41 

134.411.77 
140.470,81 

867.087.U 
231,471.14 

Tom 

803, 783,  OB 

a,  121, 133, « 

5,151,701.78 

4,  «21,  789.00 

8,490,381.28 
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PUERTO  nico.* 


Tho  volume  of  biisioes^  between  Puerto  llico  aud  the  United  States 
for  1895  was  as  follows:  Imports,  $3,!)41,251  ($1,970,000);  exports, 
13,146,293  ($1,573,000).  The  importa  decreased,  as  compared  -with 
1894,  «911,314  ($406,000);  and  the  exports  increased  $712,269  ($357,000). 

By  weight,  tie  imports  for  the  year  18  '5  were  61,351,000  kilograms 
(135,256,000  pounds) ;  exports,  43,406,000  kilograms  (95,746,000  pounds) ; 
total,  104,757,000  kilograms  (231,002,000  pounds). 

There  were  engaged  in  this  trade  190  vessels  of  all  classes  and 
Dationalities,  with  a  tonnage  of  182,165  and  3,237  seamen.  The  classi- 
fication of  vessels  aoder  the  difi'erent  Hags,  as  in  former  years,  is  uot 
continued  in  the  present  year. 


The  imiiorts  from  the  United  States  are  gronpcd  into  thirteen  classes, 
which  are  as  follows,  the  total  of  each  class,  and  some  of  the  largest 
items  under  each  one,  being  given: 

Class  J.— 'Stone,  coal,  glass, petroleum  and  products,  total,  $343,981.81 
($172,000);  $85,010  ($13,000)  more  than  the  year  previous;  coal, 
$121,394  ($62,000);  pitch  and  lar,  $115,921  ($58,000);  benzine  and 
gasoline,  $9,847  ($1,930) ;  same  refined  aud  petroleum  reSned,  $48,870 
($24,500) ;  marble,  $1 ,678  ($840) ;  minerals,  $  1,806  ($960) ;  glass,  $21,054 
($10,600;  bricks  aud  flaggiug  for  baUding,  8l2,C01  ($6,30<l).  In  this 
class,  tho  United  States,  in  comparisou  with  the  other  nations,  in  the 
articles  of  coal,  uaval  stores,  petroleum  aud  products,  flue  glass,  bricks, 
etc.,  stands  first.  In  earths,  worked  stone,  common  glass,  porcelain, 
earthenware,  tho  United  States  is  fifth  or  sixth,  with  Germany  and 
Spain  in  the  lead. 

Class  IL—MetaAs  and  mannfactures  of,  total,  $126,287  ($63,200); 
$82,298  ($41,200)  less  than  the  year  previous.  Tubes,  $3,966  ($1,990); 
wire,  in  cables,  $47,618  ($23,900);  wrought  iron  manufactured,  $4,4.>8 
($2,280) ;  same  fine,  $8,655  ($4,400) ;  tin  manufactured,  $18,357  ($9,700) ; 
pins  and  needles, $2,393 ($1,200);  scissors,  $2,372  ($1,190);  copper  aud 
tin ia sheets, $3,484 ($1,800);  sameuiauufactured,$4,349($2,180);  same 
flue  maunfactured,  $2,952  ($1,980). 

With  the  exception  of  wire  and  tin  maunfactured,  tho  United  States 
is  far  behind  England  and  Germany  in  these  classes,  especially  in  the 
first.  This  island  uses  a  large  amount  of  galvanized  iron  roofing,  of 
which  England  furnisheil  $242,010  ($122,000)  and  the  United  States 
$25  ($12.54).  This  condition  is  the  same  in  reference  to  files  and  other 
small  wares. 

Clim  ///.—Oils,  drugs,  chemicals,  etc.,  total,  $09,548  ($34,800) ; 
$7,179  ($3,600)  less  than  the  year  previous.  Vegetable  oils,  $3,316 
($1,700);  turpentiuo,  $3,569  ($1,800);  resin,  etc.,  $4,513  ($2,300);  var- 
nishes, $3,466  ($1,750);  paints,  $8,841  ($4,430);  muriatic  acid,  $2,031 
($1,000);  alkaloids.  $6,290  ($3,200);  drugs,  $8,916  ($4,500);  wax  manu- 
factured, $11,048  ($5,600);  perfumery,  $2,894  ($1,500). 

In  this  schedule,  the  United  States  is  the  largest  after  Spain. 

•The  valuiiein  this  report,  sas's  tlie  godbuI,  are  expreased  iu  tlieMo:cicnn  dollar, 
which  Le  averaEta  for  the  j-enr  1893  iis  55  cerita,  and  adds  that,  owing  lo  iliffereuces 
in  appraisement,  etc.,  this  BBtiiimtB  id  too  low  to  give  a  conevt  id«:t  of  tie  tnidn. 
Tb«  liasiH  Hied  iu  uinkiiig  the  rediii'tioua  is  the  aveniKU  for  the  yenr,  hh  i'~-itiniat«il  liy 
1'iiitpd  Statt-B  Treastiry  BtstiHticH — M>.ii02.  The  ec^uivuleutB  are  stated  io  roiiud 
nauibura. 
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Clagg  lY.—GotUai  and  maimfiicturea  of,  total,  t33,814  (tl6,000); 
$lfS,T87  (|8,90U)  more  tban  iu  tbe  former  year.  Cottou  yam  and 
thread,  *14,070  {«7,100);  cotton  fabrics,  $19,744  ($9,900). 

In  comparison  'with  those  from  England  and  Spain,  these  importatioDB 
are  iasigniflcant. 

Clats  v.— Hemp,  jute,  and  maiiufactureB  of,  total,  $37,559  ($18,900); 
$14,970  ($7,500)  more  than  the  year  previous.  Oordae:e,  $32,734 
($10,400:)  bagging,  $2,807  ($1,500). 

In  cordage  atone  does  the  IJuited  St&tes  make  a  respectable  showing. 
Id  nil  the  manufactures,  lihe  linens,  etc.,  England  and  Spain  lead. 

CtasgVI.—Wool  and  manufactures  of,  total,  $2,221  ($1,300);  $333 
($170)  more  than  in  the  year  preTious.  Woolen  yarn,  $426  ($230); 
woolen  fabrics,  $1,646  ($830). 

The  importations  from  the.  United  States  are  nothing  compared  with 
those  from  Spain  and  England. 

Claaa  FJX— Silk,  etc.,  total  of  all  claases,  $25  ($12.54);  $1,946  ($980) 
less  than  the  i)reviou8  year. 

France  and  Spain  appear  in  this  class  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other 
COnntries. 

Ctaag  FJJJ.—Paper,  books,  etc.,  total,  $41,374  ($20,700);  $7,011 
($3,520)  less  than  iu  the  year  previous.  Printing  paper,  $7,423  ($3,760) ; 
writing  iiaper,  $4,390  ($2,200);  books,  $800  ($401);  engravings,  etc., 
$4,376  ($2,190);  wall  paper,  $920  ($470);  wrapping  paper,  $19,119 
($9,600);  pasteboard,  $3,272  ($1,650). 

After  Spain,  the  United  States  makes  a  respectable  showing  in  this 
class  with  the  other  countries. 

Claaa  JX— Wood  and  manufactares  of,  total,  $517,177  ($258,600); 
$342,601  ($171,400)  less  than  in  the  year  previoas.  Staves  aodressed, 
$52,675  ($26,400);  staves  dressed,  $85,174  ($42,000);  boards  and  scant- 
ling, $314,453  ($157,300);  furniture,  $53,764  ($20,900);  hoops,  $9,587 
($4,300). 

The  United  States  is  first  in  this  schedule;  the  British  possessions 
next. 

C^8X.—Leather,grea8eB,guano,etc.,total,$l3,789 ($6,900);  $14,868 
($7,500)  less  than  in  the  year  previoas.  Gall^kiu,  $1,957  ($980);  patent 
leather,  $1,092  ($650);  shoes,  $3,721  ($1,000);  grease,  $1,617  ($820); 
guauo,  $L',363  ($1,200). 

The  greater  purt  of  the  articles  in  this  schedule  are  furnished  by 
Spain  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  nationalities. 

CUias  2V.— Machinery,  etc.,  total,  $93,720  ($46,900) ;  pianos,  watches, 
$1,355($680) ; scales, $4,199($2,100) ;  8ngarmachiHery,$37,617 ($18,900) ; 
agricultural  machintfry,  $10,;M4  ($5,200);  engines,  boilers,  $17,216 
($8,700);  sewing  machines,  $5,316  ($2,700);  pieces  machinery,  $13,115 
($0,600);  carriages,  $2,800  ($1,450);  cart-s,  $1,429  ($720). 

In  the  it«ms  of  scales  and  boilers,  the  United  States  is  first;  in  the 
other  items  it  is  secoud  to  Great  Britain  and  Germany, 

OI«*sXJX— Provisions,  etc.  Total,  $2,663,440  ($1,331,800);  $523,625 
($261,800)  less  than  in  the  previous  year.  Lard,  $1,287,134  ($643,600) ; 
meat,  $110,884  ($55,460);  butter,  $60,091  ($25,050);  codfish,  $110,022 
($55,020) ;  floar,$910,557  ($405,300) ;  vegeUbles,  dried,  $21,130  ($10,300) ; 
fruits  and  vegetables,  $8,573  ($4,300)^  spices,  $42,540  ($21,300);  pre- 
served meat,  $58,859  ($29,500);  soup  paste,  $11,794  ($5,900);  common 
crackers,  $13,015  ($6,550);  fine  crackers,  $4,133  ($2,070) ;  cheese,  $14,482 
($7,300). 

In  provisions,  the  United  States  ranks  first.  British  ludia  furnishes 
a  large  (inantity  of  rice. 
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Ofnsx  X/rf.—Miseellaueoua,  total,  »20,0U  («10,050;  $0,519  ($4,760) 
li'SM  tLau  iu  the  previon»  yeiir.  Jewelry,  $1,188  ($500) ;  artificial  Hov- 
ers, $1,300  (ISOOO);  rubber,  *2,0<t5  ($1,003);  oilcloths,  $10,830  (85,490). 

The  United  States  has  no  importance  in  this  class  except  in  the 
articles  above  mentioned. 


The  exports  from  the  island  for  the  same  period  to  the  United  States 
ivcie  as  follows,  viz: 


SogW.MIllI 

i(ug«l 

♦Me 

ii 

l.SBO 

Aniclei. 

Value. 

:|        'm.M 

oamucy. 

m.*to 
vxt 

.    S.1*S.7IM.«2 

l,5e7,57S 

As  usual,  it  will  bo  observed  that  provisions  are  by  far  the  most 
imi>ortanc  exjiort  from  the  United  States,  followed  in  the  order  of  value 
by  lumber,  coal  and  petroleum,  metals,  and  maclunery. 

I  wish  to  call  e!i)>ecial  attention  to  the  position  occupied  by  the  U^nited 
States  ill  reference  to  the  volume  of  trade  with  this  island  in  comparison 
with  thiit  of  other  countries.  Naturally,  Spain  is  first,  with  the  United 
Sttites  second,  and  this  position  hns  been  the  prevailing  one  for  some 
years,  showing  that  the  natural  tendency  and  j^ravitation  of  the  trade 
of  the  island  is  towanl  the  United  States.  With  a  more  liberal  tariif 
policy  and  less  discrimination  toward  the  United  States,  this  trade 
could  be  largely  augmented  and  would  become  equal  or  su|>erior  to  the 
volume  of  business  transacted  with  Spain.  The  reciprocity  relations 
with  Spain,  although  only  in  existenceforashort  time,  greatly  increased 
the  volume  of  trade  between  the  island  and  the  United  States,  and 
show  what  can  be  ai^complished  in  this  direction.  The  fact  is,  without 
the  tariff,  the  United  Stiites  would  monopolize  neaily  the  whole  of  it. 

1  beg  to  i'tate  that  the  statistics  are  not  always  accurate.  There 
have  been  changes  in  the  methods  of  valuation  at  the  custom  houses, 
and  the  money  tiuctuiites.  However,  the  figures  are  useful  in  showing 
approximately  what  the  volume  of  trade  was  for  the  year  with  the  dif- 
ferent countries,  and  what  commodities  were  the  most  largely  imported. 
John  D.  Hall,  Consul. 

San  Juan,  July  5, 1897. 

Since  writing  the  above.  Commercial  Relations  of  the  United  States, 
1805-90,  has  been  received,  and  on  page  124  the  United  States  Treasury 
figures  as  to  trade  with  Puerto  Rico  in  1895  are  given.    They  are: 


This  shows  ^67,000  more  in  tlie  exports  from  Puerto  Rico  and  $136,000 
less  in  the  imports  into  Puerto  Rico  from  the  United  States  than  was 
given  iu  my  report.  Taking  into  consideration  the  differences  between 
the  natural  and  fiscal  years,  the  methods  of  valuation,  and  the  liucta- 
ating  rate  of  exchange  prevailing  here,  the  discrepancy  is  not  too  great. 
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insular  office*  of  Putrto 


Q««t«r 

ndlng- 

ToW. 

S.pi,  30. 

m.m.w 

D«.  31. 

»,35L30 

Jn-i30. 
•96,0*9.38 

•124,409,80 

at.  009.118 

6,351.30 

95,109.9a 

KAr*OUK. 

179.  M 

48.30 

3,908.00 

!.'t83.6B 

2,071.33 

2.833.7! 
40,2* 

10,998,80 

7. 51*! S3 

8.185.77 
BBS.  34 

i8,*»3,M 

17,11 

3*4,18 
KB,  32 

'309.97 
ZGO.OO 

39,39fl.OT 

220, 617,  K2 

187.  SO 

100.00 

Sl>«le  (AiuFrium  uiiD) 

»,837.S! 

BS,  191.48 

7,713.80 

IB.  MS.  41 

149,288.51 

Po«c>. 

91.48 
B4.00 

135.80 

783,60 

6,MT.Z7 

8,  MS.  SO 

154.00 

121.863.07 

7,722.05 

70.449.29 

7,  705.85 

a:  700. 00 

143,367.09 

B*.  353.05 

84.168.03 

157, 708.' 09 

10S,O4H.3O 

»,4e9.53 

164. 447.  SB 

309,681.83 

.KAPITDLATi™. 

b;b»i!8& 

7,804.29 

"isMiao 

4a!  808^41 
68,093.55 

a;s3i!55 

21,008.98 

95, 109. 92 

""ua,m.bi 

B,3»0.ta 

I'.m'.M 
2n.im.<» 

88,199.48 

106,0*8.50 

309.681,83 

Total 

197. 358. 7« 

.0,33.88 

378, 10*.  .8 

B53,K0,U* 

1,321.7.8,38 
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SOUTH  AMERICA. 

ABGEl^TTNE  REPUBLIC. 

BUENOS  ATEES. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  tbe  circalar  of  the  Department  of  State,*  instractiiig 
me  to  report  on  the  commerce  and  iuduBtries  of  this  Republic,  and  here- 
with transmit  tliefollowingstatiaticaaud  other  data  therewitU  connected: 

Imporig  atid  exportt  for  1S!)6,  onitlivg  apectc. 


ConntriM. 

Importa. 

Eipwta. 

55,  ws 

ii:2io;*75 

U.SM.SIQ 
•no,  381 
1,ZZ2,02S 

«,7a».B«i 

5<8,5W 

1S.0S2.M8 

s;i71.!U 

11.,  058.0™ 

InporU  and  erporli  /or  fix  MontJU  o/  1837,  nmHpared  »Uk  1896. 
Imports; 

Firit  half  of  1896 .' «51, 

Pirat  half  of  1897 49, 

Exports: 

first  half  of  1896 69, 

First  half  of  1897 ." 64, 

Omitting  Hpsoie. 

Jmporff  and  etporU  according  to  eowUry  {ovtUtiMg  tpe^). 


703,779 
435,40* 


Counuy. 

Imporia.       Ei  ports. 

Total. 

M,  368, 227     »«,*5«.1»7 

*-'IS  '-Si 

(It.  Oil  m 

I'JS'!^ 

U,U3 
1,«0,2« 

as 

'•'!tB! 

J02,18I 
43, 9M 

"■as 

l,3S4,7ia 

RKsaiaeo 

1,082,031 

tiai 

3,182.310 
12, 880.  m 

^Si? 

3,1W,S25 

Bi.M7,oea 

l»,*3^^M 

I2t,l«2,4M 

-  Dated  AufCUBt  10, 18&7. 
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Intportt  and  ej:pi>Tti  aceording  lo  counlrg  (omilliag  »pecie) — Continneil. 
FIRST  HALF  OF  1897. 


Coniilry. 

Importii. 

■  Slim 

■M.3iie 
*T,m 

Eiparta. 
«0, 321,183 

'  m, «! 

B,ffi7,785 

IV.  H2 

fl,Z34.!H 

TotAl. 

n«« 

«S,M».M7 

S.W7.«« 

'■"SJiS? 

Trs?j 

TdsiKlfcro  oilier  ^^ ^ 

a,s&4,ora 

«».;oi.T7» 

«,03«.536 

113.742,  B14 

The  foregoing  official  figures  demon strate  the  shrinkage  which  the 
Argentine  liepubliu  foreign  trade  has  suffered  in  the  first  half  of  1897, 
as  compared irith  tbesaino  period  lit  1896.  Xii  imports,  the  decrease  ia 
aboat  i  par  cent,  aotl  it  would  have  been  heavier  had  it  not  been  for 
the  increase  iii  the  importation  of  railway  materials,  which  figure  in 
the  returns  of  one  custom  honse  as  hardware,  for  49,000,000,  gold,  in 
the  first  half  of  1897,  as  against  |a.2(Hi,000  for  tlie  first  half  of  1896. 

The  principal  cause  of  this  years  falling  off  must  be  attributed  to 
tbo  loss  of  the  wheat  crops  in  the  provinces  of  Santa  Fe  and  Eutre 
Bios,  through  the  ravages  of  the  locust.  Banking,  foreign  trade,  and 
bnsiness  credits  generally  became  very  restricted  iu  view  of  the  failures 
of  many  ImportAut  houses,  and  the  nation,  partly  impoverished  by  the 
loss  in  cereals,  was  forced  to  economize. 

The  extent  of  the  loss  in  agricultural  products  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing comparison  for  the  two  first  halves  of  1890  and  1897,  the  latter 
showing  a  decrease  in  the  value  of  grain  exports  of  no  less  than  44  per 
cent,  and  of  80  per  cent  iu  wheat,  48  per  cent  in  maize,  and  29  per  cent 
iu  linseed. ' 

Valuoof  grain  exported :  First  half  year  1896,  $24,600,000,  gold;  first 
half  year  1897,  *13,«00,000. 

VolnBito/  graiu  export*. 

Wheat:  Ton«. 

First  half  of  1896 457,000 

firet  half  of  1897 88,000 

Fi'rethalf  of  18% 650,000 

FitBt  hiilf  of  1897 286,000 

LinMcd : 

FirBt  half  of  1896 215,000 

First  half  of  1897 152,000 
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The  followiog  are  the  principal  exports  for  tbe  firat  Lalf  yeara  of 
1806  and  1897: 


ArliclH. 

Period. 

Pint  halt  of  IBM 

Fintlialtof  iw!?!""; 

llsHfilS;;;:; 

Flrathalf  of  1897 

Flratiialfof  leW 

Finit  half  of  1SB7 

First  lialf  of  I8H 

First  half  of  1887 

First  Imlf  of  IHM 

FiMCbalfofl897.... 

Quantity. 

ValoB. 

Td.u. 
M.OOO 

Is 

m.aee 

278,483 

iti.izi 

is!  059 

*5, 100.000 

■        BS3,T«S 

Li  ^t^ 

Wool 

1.305.9M 
23,100,000 

From  the  foregoing,  it  will  be  noted  that  both  wool  and  hides  show 
an  increase,  and  that  the  latter  has  cxperieoced  a  remarkable  rise 
in  valne. 

NAVIGATION. 

The  following  tables,  compiled  from  t!ie  returns  of  tbe  14'ational  Sta- 
tistical Office,  show  the  arrivals  and  departures  of  foreign  steamers  and 
sailing  vessels  during  1896: 


I  Nnmber.        Ton*. 


Arrivah  and  iepartart*  for  firti  »iz  m 
ARBIVALS. 


Oertnany 

DniledSuU*.-. 


United  ^gdom... 
CountrjDoVgiiin'; 


Coantrioa. 

SoiliDg 

velHols. 

Steam 
Nnnitor.; 

Tom. 

2 

1,«7 
25 

1,52a 

1*^277 

i;iI8 
4,115 
02,717 
100,983 

81  ' 

375  1 

S^ 

ll 

80,041 

KS,4U 

1.908 

303.  OBO 

"■" 
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ArrivaU  and  departuTM /or  Jirit  Hx  montki  0/ 1897. 

ARRIVALS. 


Countriw. 

S>ill>.K  TflM.!.. 

Bleunen. 

Kombtr. 

Toni. 

Namber. 

Timi. 

n»n 

no 

M 

'bi 

i 

3,27T 

4i 

BO 
I,  BOB 

if?'JS 

■Com 

1, 803 

Me,4ff7 

3, 317 

3.T(a,BU 

DEPARTURES. 


■1I 

53 

1,29«  i 
83  1 

45 

s.Boa 

t2:eee 

63 

1 

i 

].BH 

1*7, 3«S 

22,986 

167,617 

1.TMI 

m:m 

3,  Ml 

Up  to  the  present,  the  maritime  authorities  have  pnblished  nothing 
by  which  to  distipiguish  the  river  and  coast  trade  from  the  ocpan  trade. 
I  have  only  been  able  to  ascertain  from  the  returns  at  the  prefectore  of 
marine  that,  including  vessels  of  all  classes  and  size  of  tonnage,  there 
were  np  to  the  end  of  1890  ander  the  Argentine  flag  8,301  cr^ts,  with 
a  total  of  220,687  tons. 

Daring  the  present  year  of  1897,  they  pnt  ttie  increase  at  approxi- 
'mately  5,000  tons,  including  small  vessels  nnder  10  tons,  bailt  here, 
and  others  which  have  transferred  their  dag. 

POKT  DUBS  OF  BUENOS  AIEES. 

Tonnage  does:  Steamers  or  sailing  vessels,  10  cents  gold  per  ton 
register  for  entrance  nnd  wharfage. 

Hole  dues,  13  cents  gold  for  the  first  100  tons,  and  7  cents  for  the 
tonnage  per  100  over  the  first. 

Light  dues,  7  cents  gold  per  ton, 

Sanitary  dues,  2  cents  gold  per  ton;  3  cents  If  with  a  foul  bill  of 
health,  and  half  of  the  aboye  if  in  ballast. 

Pilotage :  Compulsory,  or  if  the  vessel  arrives  without  pilot,  one-half 
pilotage  has  to  be  paid  to  custom-Loase. 

Dnties  on  imports  and  exports,  1897:  On  imports  this  year,  an  addi- 
tional 1  per  cent  is  levied  above  the  1  per  cent  additional  of  last  year, 
thus  making  2  per  cent  additional  duty  on  the  valuation  of  merchandise 
as  per  customs  tariftl 
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The  sliiignge,  jiort  laborage,  etc.,  ctiarges  liavo  also  been  augmented 
aa  follows : 


BT  »100  colli  vilno  I 

cr  100  cubic  dedmi 

Br  lOD  k<lM  gTMS  V 


eiIjIovI 


No  direct  dispatch  is  now  i>eriiiitted,  except  by  lighters,  to  discharge 
in  the  "Rinchuelo."  Goods  have  then  to  pay  half  of  the  above  daties 
of  stoi'iige  and  slingnge  or  cranage. 

On  exports,  4  per  cent  is  levied  on  the  cuBtom-hoase  valnation  of  the 
following  artides:  Mare's  oil,  horns,  bones  and  bone  ash,  horse  hair, 
hides  in  general,  wool,  feathers,  and  tallow. 

All  other  exports  are  free  of  duty,  having  only  to  pay  a  stamp  tax  of 
1  per  cent  customs  valuation  on  weiglit  declared. 

MARITIME  SANITARY  REGULATIOMS. 

"No  changes  have  been  made  in  the  regulations  since  1894.  The 
quarantine  term  imposed  on  suspected  and  infected  vessels  is,  for  yel- 
low fever,  10  days;  for  cholera,  8  days;  for  ecwtern  pest,  20  days;  such 
periods  to  count  from  the  time  when  the  sanitary  authorities  shall  have 
efiected  the  complete  disinfection  of  the  sliip.  Besides  the  Island  of 
Martin  Gtircia  for  passengers  by  enspeuted  vessels,  a  floating  lazaretto 
is  now  used,  to  which  those  of  the  passengers  and  crew  attacked  by 
those  diseases  are  at  once  removed. 

tTKITED  STATES  TRADE. 

Comparing  official  figures  of  United  States  customs  for  the  first  half, 
years  of  180G  and  1807,  it  is  found  that  in  the  first  half  of  189(i,  the 
imports  were  $4,1133,336  gold,  and  in  the  first  half  of  1897,  $4,985,746. 
In  the  first  half  of  1896,  the  exports  were  $3,281,279,  and  in  the  first 
half  of  1897,  $5,227,765. 

The  export  figures  speak  for  themselves,  and  if  the  market  for  United 
States  niauufactnres  shows  bnt  a  slight  increase  it  is  dne  to  a  system, 
alludeil  to  in  previous  reports,  of  representation  by  agents  who  have 
simply  their  samples  to  show,  without  stocks  on  the  spot  to  meet  imme- 
diate requirements.  Improved  steam  communication  has  done  some- 
thing to  better  the  position  of  American  wares,  but  the  absence  of 
established  houses  in  ttiis  city  with  centers  in  the  United  States  and 
with  current  articles  on  hand  like  other  foreign  firms,  has  permitted 
much  business  to  pass  from  the  hands  of  Americans  to  other  nations. 

If  properly  handled,  United  States  goods  would  constitute  a  fair 
share  of  this  country's  imports,  and  I  advise  houses  desirous  of  extend-- 
iiig  their  relatione  in  this  Republic  either  to  open  branches  here  or  to 
form  a  syndicate  of  inaiinfacturers  in  order  to  allow  of  a  fair  trial  at 
the  lowest  cost.  The  manager  should  be  well  aeqnainted  with  the 
Argentine  Republic,  with  the  commerce  and  ways  of  her  people,  and 
also  with  the  Spanish  language. 

There  are  many  lines  of  business  here  in  their  infancy,  waiting  favor- 
able conditions  to  foster  their  growth.    There  will  be  an  opening  for 
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electric  appliances  of  all  kinds.  The  demand  for  bicycles  has  just 
begun.  Everyone  prefers  the  United  States  macbine  when  they  can 
obtain  it.  There  are  aUo  good  oi>euingB  in  drnga,  musical  and  fancy 
articles,  plated  ware,  mining  machinery  and  outtitB,  etc. 

Agricaltnral  machinery,  tram  and  railway  material  of  coarse  hold 
their  own  oti  their  superior  merits,  but  there  mnst  be  many  industries 
in  the  United  States  the  products  of  which  are  anknown  to  this  mar- 
ket and  wonld  andonbtedly  be  well  received  here. 

BAILWATB. 

In  sympathy  with  the  decrease  in  agricultural  prodncts  and  general 
business,  the  traffic  receipts,  with  trifling  exceptions,  have  deulined 
during  the  first  half  of  18!)6.  The  Central  Argentine  shows  a  decrease 
from  January  1  to  July  IL  of  9624,315  gold,  atid  the  Buenos  Ayres  and 
Kosario  line  of  $166,705  for  a  corresponding  period.  Those  are  the  two 
most  important  diminutions. 

In  spite  however  of  the  crisis  in  commerce,  the  loss  of  crops  and 
decrease  in  traffic,  new  lines  are  being  constructed.  Concessions  have 
been  granted  and  fresh  ones  applied  for.  The  most  important  of  the 
new  extensions  is  that  of  the  Southern  Railway  from  Bahia  Blanca  to 
the  River  Neuquen  at  its  confluence  with  the  Limay  and  Kio  Negro, 
total  length  600  kilometers  (372.83  miles).  The  first  section  to  the  Rio 
Colorado,  iJOO  kilometers,  is  now  opened  to  traffic.  Such"  facilities  for 
the  transport  of  pastoral  products  have  necessarily  enhanced  the  value 
of  grazing  lands,  which  hitherto  bad  remained  comparatively  value- 
less. This  new  extension  to  the  Neuquen  is  said  to  be  part  of  a  line 
which  will  have  its  terminus  as  far  south  as  the  lake  of  Nnhuelbuapi, 
thus  developing  a  country  rich  in  pastures  and  probably  in  minerals, 
at  the  same  time  affording  the  Government  a  strategic  line  of  com- 
munication for  the  rapid  transport  of  troops  in  case  of  need. 

Another  important  extension  is  that  of  the  Western  Railway  from 
Trenque  Lauquen  to  Toay,  172  kilometers  (106.87  miles),  which  hiis 
opened  up  the  section  called  "  Pampa  Central,"  where  of  late  numerous 
sheep  farmers  have  been  attracted  by  the  cheapness  of  land.  U\>  to  a 
few  years  bn«k,  the  Fanipa  Central  was,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
unknown,  and  now  with  rail  facilities,  wools  grown  there  are  regularly 
quoted  in  the  market  From  Toay  it  is  said  the  Western  line  will 
extend  still  fartLer  into  the  pampa. 

The  following  is  a  table  01^  mileage  for  1806  and  up  to  July  11, 1807: 


SiDta  Ft  ktii)  Conlova  nrwt 
BahU  Blanea  und  Nonbvril 
Korthwi-»t«ni  ArgeDtlm  ■-■ 

B*Bl  Arnntlpa 

BntnKbH 

Oeutnl  linmi  &7 

CordovftSDdlforlliweateni . 

Central  Cordork 

CeDtnl  CordoTB  and  Cantral 

CwiIoTB  awl  Roaaiia 

Argenllne  Great  W«at«n>  . . 
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TRAMWAYS. 

There  is  every  probability  of  tlie  (lity'a  extensive  tram  eystetn  under- 
going a  radical  change,  namely,  by  the  Bubatitution  of  electric  power  ' 
for  horse  traction.  Already,  two  electric  lines  (aa  trial  sections)  are 
working,  and  only  await  municipal  formalities.  These  two  lines  were 
projected,  bnilt,  and  are  being  run  under  United  States  management, 
and  the  plant  is  from  the  United  States.  There  are  numerous  applica- 
tions before  the  authorities  to  construct  electric  tramways,  both  in  the 
city  and  snburbs,  and  iD  the  transformation  of  old  and  the  building  of 
new  lines,  American  manufacturers  Lave  a  good  opportunity  to  do 
business. 

POSTAL  TABIFF, 

From  the  Argentine  Republic  postal  tariff  for  the  year  1897,  the 
following  postal  charges  are  taken : 

Oenta,  paixT." 
On  city  nnd  interior  correepoudence : 

Letters,  for  each  15  grans  (one-half  nun r«)  or  ^'notion 5 

Postal  oarda . 4 

Newapapera,  for  onch  50  kdiuib  (IJ  oiiiicea)  or  fraction f 

Periodicala,  eaeli  50  ^auiB  or  fraction 1 

Other  printed  matter,  fur  each  100  Krame  (3i  ounces)  or  fraction 2 

BuainesH  papers,  for  each  100  grsuna  or  fraction 4 

Samples,  iot  the  £rst  100  grama  or  iraotion . 3 

.Samples,  for  each  additional  50  grams  or  fractiou 1 

Begintered,  declared  value,  and  express  rates  for  the  city  and  interior 
are,  in  addition  to  the  above  corresponding  postage: 

CeslB,  paper. 

For  the  [cgiatering  of  cnch  letter 12 

For  advising  reception  of  the  letter 15 

For  values  ueclared  $1  paper  for  every  $100  or  fraction  of  that  snin,  and  a  fixed 

charge  of 12 

Fur  advising  reception  of  declared  valnea 15 

For  Bendin);a  letter  liy  express  to  the  interior 25 

Forsendiuga  lettorty  eipress  iu  tlio  city 20 

UNIVERSAL   POSTAL   tTHIQN. 

First  category  includes  all  coautnes  which  fortn  part  of  the  Union 
(except   Brazil,  Oliile,   Uruguay,   Paraguay,   and  Bolivia),   and  the 


Cent*.  pkp«r. 

On  letters,  for  each  15  grams  (one-half  ounce)  or  fraction 12 

Postal  cards 6 

Postal  cards,  with  reply  paid 12 

Bnsinesa  documents  up  to — 

100  grama  (3i  ounci'S)    .-. '13 

150  grama  (5.20  ounces) 14 

200grams(7onncB8) 16 

250  grama  (S. 75  ounces) 18 

And  each  50  grama  in  exce;i8 i 

Up  to  50  grams C 

Up  to  100  grams 8 

For  each  sucressive  50  grama  np  to  the  maximum  (250  grams) i 

Newspapers  nnd  other  printed  matter,  for  50  grams  or  a  fraction 2 

Registered  d lien meiits  with  return  rireipt 24 

Registered  documents  without  return  receipt 16 

Letters  without  postage  stamps  pay  per  50  grams  or  fraction 30 

"The  paper  I'urroncy,  says  Mr.  Chute  further  on,  is  valued  at  about  one-third  of 
the  gold  currency. 
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Secoud  t^tegory,  postage  to  Brazil,  Chile,  Uruguay,  Paraguay,  aud 
liolivia,  aa  fullow»: 

Letters,  for  each  15  grftms  or  fraction , 10 

I'uBtal  cards .^..      6 

Piwtal  ciirda,  reply  piiid 12 

Uiisiuoas  docuDicnts  up  to— 

60  grams  (li  ounces)    10 

100  grams  (3i  ounces)    13 

150  grams  (5.29  ounces) 14 

200g'am8  (Tounoea) 16 

250  (,'"ai"»  {(^.75  ounces) ; 18 

And  each  snccessivo  60  grams 4 

SiimpicB  up  to — 

60  (trams 6 

100  grams 8 

Each  hue ceaaivo  50  grams  up  to  350  (12.3  oiincoH)  intKciniiiiu 4 

Newspapers  anil  other  priotod  mutter,  50  grama 2 

Rogist<Ted  documents,  with  return  receipt 21 

Keg i stored  dooiimeuta,  without  return  rt^ceipt 16 

Letters,  unstamped,  ISgroiuB  oi  fraction 30 

PASTOBAL   AMD   AGEICITLTURAI,. 

With  settled  spring  weather,  shearing  has  now  commenced.  It  la 
reckoned  that  the  wool  clip  will  be  superior  to  that  of  last  year, 
although  as  yet  the  yield  has  not  been  computed.  In  point  of  quality, 
It  is  reported  on  the  whole  to  he  of  a  better  class  than  theprnvious  clip. 

Sheep  raising  has  extended  very  much  of  late  years  with  tlie  increased 
importation  of  foreign  breeding  stock,  and  the  western  and  southern 
national  territories  contribute  largely  to  our  wool  exports.  From  Pata- 
gones,  at  tlio  month  of  the  Rio  Negro,  sonth  to  Santa  Cruz,  the  whole 
coasL  line  of  Patagonia  is  settled  and  flocks  thrive  well. 

Turning  to  the  principal  agricultural  districts,  the  provinces  of  Santc 
Fe,  Entre  Rios,  and  Cordova,  the  locusts  which  last  year  ate  up  nearly 
everything  growing  have  again  been  threatening  them.  Fortunately, 
frost  has  held  them  in  check  and  the  colonists  generally  have  been 
actively  destroying  the  insect,  receiving  funds  from  the  (lovernment  for 
the  work.  Bonds  were  issned  for  that  purpose  to  the  value  of  $4,000,000 
paper — that  is,  that  amount  was  voted  and  is  gradually  being  applied. 

The  locust  this  season  has  done  very  little  damage  so  far,  and  it  ia 
the  general  o])iniou  that  the  bulk  of  the  crops  will  be  saved;  if  so,  the 
wheat  crop  will  be  very  abundant  and  help  the  country  out  of  its  pres- 
ent distreas.  Rain  is  badly  wanted  throughout  the  Republic,  and  a 
prolonged  drought  woald  seriously  affect  the  present  prognostications. 
Should  all  go  favorably,  however,  during  the  next  few  weeks,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  province  of  Santa  Fe  atone  will  yield  1,600,000  tons  of 
wheat,  of  which  1,000,000  would  be  available  for  export  in  January  and 
February  next.     From  other  parts,  no  estimate  has  as  yet  been  received. 

Liuseed  is  reported  somewhat  damaged  by  frost ;  a  good  crop  is  com- 
puted at  300,000  tons.  Uf  maize,  it  is  too  early  to  ascertain  the  area 
UDder  cultivation. 


A  law  has  been  promulgated  by  the  National  Ciovernment  admitting 
freeof  duty,  during  ten  years,  all  mitchinery,  tools,  and  materials  necea- 
sary  to  the  starting  and  working  of  mining  aud  metallurgic  establish- 
ments. This  may  put  life  into  the  many  concessions  held  by  small 
capitalists.    In  the  provinces  of  San  Juan,  San  Luis,  aud  Mendoza,  as 
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also  ill  tUe  uatioual  territories  of  Ghubut  and  Nequeii,  fresh  capital 
has  gone  into  gold  iniiiiug  during  the  last  few  mouths.  The  extensive 
mineral  region  will  doubtless  be  remunerative. 

"  AltBA  AND.  POPULATION. 

The  national  census  committee  published  iu  Jane  of  thia  year  a 
rectification  of  the  area  of  the  Uepublie ;  still,  as  there  are  ijU&<(tioits  of 
limits  pendiug  with  the  neighbors,  some  time  must  elapse  betbre  the 
area  cau  become  definitely  settled.  The  area  is  uow  fixed  at  2,885,62U 
square  kilometers.  (I, L14,58<)  B(^uare  miles),  or,  say,  7,318  kilometers 
more  thau  the  previous  publieation  of  the  committee. 

Spread  over  this  vast  territory,  there  is  a  population  of  only  4,100,000, 
the  ratio  of  the  population  to  the  square  kilometer  beiug  1.4. 

With  the  exteuded  radius  of  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres,  the  actufU 
population  is  727,00U,  showing  in  a  few  years  an  almoiit  unparalleled 
increase,  owing  to  steady  imniigratiou  and  to  the  decrease  in  mortality 
consequent  ou  an  improved  water  supply  and  an  extensive  system  or 
drainage. 

CITIZENSHIP. 

Foreigners  can  become  naturalized  citizens  after  two  years'  residence 
in  this  Kepublic,  and  are  exempt  from  military  service  for  ten  years.  All 
public  offices  are  o]>eu  to  them,  except  those  of  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  Eepublic. 

VALUES  OF   OOMMODITIES. 

The  values  of  most  commodities  remain  stationary.  Articles  of 
primary  necessity  are  cheap  all  round;  even  imported  goods,  hardened 
with  duties  and  a  high  gold  promiam,  sell  at  very  reduced  prices  in 
some  branches,  such  as  hosiery,  groceries,  etc.,  owing  to  keen  compe- 
tition. Sales,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are  made  in  paper  in  the  retail 
trade  and  according  to  arrangement  in  the  wholesale  trade. 

WAGES. 

Wages  remain  unchjinged  since  the  last  report  by  the  late  Consul 
Buker.  Owing  to  the  depression  of  trade  aud  many  failures,  the  unem- 
ployed ia  this  atid  other  cities  of  the  Uepublie  have  largely  increased 
daring  the  past  winter  mouths,  and  there  has  been  distress  in  the 
agricultural  districts. 

PORT   WORKS. 

The  port  works  of  the  capital  have  now  been  handed  over  as  com- 
pleted, with  Ho.  4  dock.  North  Basin  (entrance),  and  dry  dock.  The 
channel,  1>oth  north  and  south,  requires  further  excavation  to  enable 
ocean  steamers  to  arrive  and  leave  at  all  times,  iudependout  of  tides. 
Very  extensive  warehoases  have  been  completed,  and  others  are  in 
course  of  construclion  on  the  port  quays,  and  every  convenience  is 
afforded  for  handling  cargoes  and  giving  quick  service.  The  whole  of 
the  port  is  lighted  by  electricity. 

Some  L'O  miles  from  the  town  of  Bnhia  Blanca,  and  at  the  mouth  of 
the  eutuary,  at  a  place  kuown  as  Nameless  Point,  a  naval  port  is  being 
coustructed,  so  as  to  afford  anchorage  lo  the  deep-draft  ironctadslatoly 
purchased,  and  to  centralize  work  connected  with  the  deet,  such  as 
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doukyarda  and  arsenals;  aud  for  general  military  pnrpo»ea  $2,600,000, 
pa)K!i-,  lias  been  voted  for  prtilitninary  surveys  and  expenaes.  TLe 
ultimate  cost  is  uukuowu. 

BBV£NUE. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  nearly  every  branch  of  comioerce  and  national 
industry  shows  lasses  in  the  present  year,  the  six  months' leveiiuoflgares 
of  the  National  Uovernmeut  for  1897  comiiare  favorably  with  the  flrst 
half  of  1896. 

Gutil  revenue  (imports,  exports,  port  daee,  etc.): 

First  half  year  1896 J15, 694,500 

First  half  year  1897 15,499,200 

Paper  revi^nae  (iutemsl  taxea): 

Firathttlf  year  1896 16,402,000 

First  liftif  year  1897 19,650,000 

Coniiidci'ing  the  paralysis  of  affairs  dui-ing  the  past  winter  months, 
with  no  hope  of  improvement  until  the  wool  clip  of  November  and 
December  cornea  in,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  revenae  returns  will  keep 
ip  tQ  those  of  18%  in  the  second  half  year. 

yiHANOK. 

The  flnancial  resultn  of  18UG,  according  to  the  President's  message  to 
Congress  in  May  last,  are  as  follows: 

P.p.r. 

Expeuiliture fl80,394,000 

Revenve 130,618,000 

Deficit 49,776,000 

Taking  the  paper  dollar  iit  the  rate  of  3  to  1  gold  dollar,  the  deficit 
equals  $10,592,000  gold.  It  is  caused  principally  by  the  very  heavy 
payments  for  .the  purchase  of  war  materials  for  tlie  army  and  navy. 
Oongress  is  discussing  how  to  cover  the  deficit,  whether  by  fresh  taxes 
or  a  loan  in  some  shape. 

The  Budget  for  the  coming  year,  presented  to  Congress  in  September, 
states  tliat  the  revenue,  exclusive  of  new  taxes,  can  be  estimated  at 
$32,040,454,  gold,  and  $40,r>46,000,  paper.  With  increased  taxes,  it  will 
be  $32,569,454,  gold,  and  $56,846,000,  paper. 

The  expenditure  is  set  down  at  $83,635,168,  paper,  a  reductiou  of 
$3,720,508,  paper,  compared  with  that  of  the  current  year,  and 
$19,957,402,  gold,  au  increase  of  $2,857,453,  gold,  compared  with  the 
current  year. 

There  is  an  attempt  at  retrenchment  in  public  works,  Government 
salaries,  War  and  other  departments. 

This  year,  the  Argentine  Government  is  resuming  full  payment  of 
interest  on  the  foreign  debt.  This  will  be  a  strain  on  the  national 
resources,  but,  unless  something  unforeseen  occurs,  the  government  wdl 
no  doubt  comply  with  the  engagement.  The  amount  of  currency  in 
circulation  is,  in  round  numbers,  $295,000,000,  paper.  The  amount  of 
gold  in  circulation  can  hardly  be  estimated  with  accuracy,  as  specie  is 
moving  between  Europe,  Brazil,  Uruguay,  and  this  port. 

The  gold  premium  during  the  iiust  nine  months  has  fluctuated  around 
300  per  cent,  or  say  $3,  j)aper,  to  $1,  gold.  Early  in  the  year,  it  rose  to 
330  per  cent,and  later  fell  to  260  per  cent.    At  present,  it  is  287  per  cent. 


COHMEBCIAL   BELATIONS. 


HATES   OF   FBEIQBT. 


Bates  at  present  for  tbe  United  Stiites  are  qaoted  per  steamer  for 
balea,  $4,  gold,  per  tou,  40  cubic  feet;  dry  liides,  oiie-ttalf  ceitt  pet  kilo; 
per  sailing  Yessels  for  bales,  t3.50,  gold,  per  ton,  40  cubic  feet;  bones, 
$3  per  kilo;  dry  hides,  T  cents,  gold,  average  per  liide. 

For  Europe,  tbe  season  not  haying  commenced,  rates  of  freight  are 
nominal:  Say  15  francs  ($2.90)  for  bales  per  ton  measurement  (40  cnbic 
feet)  and  0  shillings  ($2.18)  per  ton  weight  for  grain  from  the  rivers 
and  also  port  of  Buenos  Ayres.  For  live  cattle,  on  deck  to  London 
(Depthford)  M  158.  to  £5  ($23  to  $25)  per  head  is  paid,  and  for  live 
sheep,  8  shillings  ($1.95)  to  9  shillings  ($2,18)  per  head  by  steamer. 

Frozen  meat  is  in  the  hands  of  companies,  and  the  rate  of  freight  is 
by  yearly  contract. 

Mules  to  tbe  (Jape  of  Good  Hope  and  adjacent  ports  or  to  Mauritius 
are  freighted  for  lump  sums. 

RATBS  OF  EXCHANGE. 

During  the  first  half  year  of  1897,  the  highest  rate  was  in  the  first 
fortnight  of  January,  namely,  48Jd.  on  England,  and  tbe  lowest  rate 
dnriog  tbe  first  half  of  May,  namely,  47-('5d.  The  average  rate  for  the 
six  months  results  fractionally  il'^A.    Bank  rates  to-day  are: 

On  England,  475d.  at  90  days;  47id.  at  sight.  On  France,  5.01 
francs  at  90  days;  4.97^  francs  at  sight.  On  Mew  York  1.05^  gold  at 
sight.  On  Antwerp,  5.05^  francs  at  90  days.  On  Hamburg,  4.09^ 
marks  at  90  days.  Bank  discount  rates  stand  at  7  to  7^  per  ceut  for 
paper  and  at  6^  to  ?  p<)r  cent  for  gold. 


Commercial  travelers  have  to  pay  a  national  goveroinent  license  of 
$50,  paper,  per  annum,  counting  from  January  to  December;  for  instance, 
a  license  taken  out  in  Marcli  would  only  pay  ten  months. 

Commercial  bouses,  etc.,  pay  according  te  classification  of  the  law 
promulgated  in  January  every  year. 

The  ^National  Government  ia  very  strict  as  regards  licenses,  and  any 
infl^action  of  the  law  involves  a  heavy  fine. 

POST   AND   TBLEaBAPH. 

The  postal  circulation  for  the  year  1896,  including  all  matter,  was 
158,bO<),000  articles  (compared  with  1895  an  increase  of  15,500,000),  an 
average  to  each  inhabitant  of  39.9. 

Telegraph:  At  the  end  of  1896,  there  were  17,751  kilometers  (11,000 
miles)  of  wire  throughout  the  republic.  Thirty-two  new  offices  were 
opened  and  2,633,450  messages  were  dispatehed,  or  a  proportion  to  each 
inhabitant  of  0,6, 

There  have  been  extensions  west,  south,  and  southwest  of  the  repub- 
lic in  the  first  half  of  the  present  year,  but  I  can  uot  yet  obtain  official 
figures  as  to  the  measurements,  although  I  have  applied  for  them. 
I  may  mention  that  the  Ifational  postofljce  and  telegraph  service  is 
controlled  by  one  management. 

In  1896,  tbe  post-office  returns  were  $2,676,980,  paper,  and  the  tele- 
graph $1,087,212,  a  total  of  $3,764,192,  and  an  increaM  of  $105,437 
over  1895. 

Lyman  W.  Chute, 

Vice-Coruut. 

Buenos  Atbes,  October  11, 1897. 
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COBI>OBA. 

la  reply  to  circular  dated  August  10, 1897,  reqneatinf;  a  reporton  the 
commerce  and  iiidustriea  of  tkts  consular  diBtnct,  I  liaye  the  houor  to 
submit  the  tbllowiog: 

The  commerce  of  the  diatriot  is  of  smalt  importance,  and  not  even  the 
provincial  authorities  know  accarately  what  it  is.  There  is  no  ofBcial 
Btalistioian  and  no  cnstom-lionse,  the  nearest  port  of  entry  being  Bosario, 
245  miles  distant,  on  the  river  Parang.  The  chief  traffic  is  in  the  hides 
and  wools  produced  in  this  province  and  those  lying  to  the  north  and 
west.  This  is  mostly  a  commission  business,  and  few  of  the  buyers  are 
exporters.  The  trade  is  managed  by  houses  in  Bnenos  Ayres  and  their 
branches  or  agents  here.  Much  of  the  trade  of  the  interior  passes  direct 
to  the  ports  of  Bosario  and  Buenos  Ayres  without  stopping  here,  and 
what  the  total  valne  of  the  business  may  be  is  known  only  iu  those 
cities,  and  the  books  are  not  open  to  inspection.  The  same  ia  true  of 
the  books  of  the  railway  companies  which  supply  our  market. 

The  only  mana&cturing  that  is  entitled  to  the  name  is  tanning,  for 
which  the  city  has  become  noted,  especially  in  the  treatment  of  goat 
skins.  These  are  known  aa  Cordovans,  and  are  made  into  morocco  and 
sent  to  Buenos  Aires,  where  they  find  a  ready  sale.  The  tanning  mat- 
ter is  derived  from  the  leaf  of  the  molle,  which  is  as  rich  in  tannin  as 
the  sumach.  In  the  machine  shops  of  the  railway  companies,  all  the 
repairs  to  the  rolling  stock  are  mode,  including  castings  and  an  occa- 
Bional  passenger  car  and  the  wagons  for  freight.  Boots  and  shoes  are 
also  machine  made,  but  the  output  is  limited  to  supplying  the  city. 
The  trade  ia  almost  ©xclnsively  in  the  hands  of  the  Spanish  residents. 

Agricniture,  except  in  an  irrigable  zone  of  some  15  square  miles' 
extent  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city,  is  of  the  rudest  kind,  and 
iu  the  larger  part  of  the  province  is  almost  impossible,  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  rain.  There  are,  besides,  frequent  hailstorms  and  i-egalar 
swarms  of  locnsts,  which  destroy  everything  in  their  path.  The  soil 
of  the  pampa  is  fertile  and  prodnces  luxuriantly  nnder  proper  irrigation, 
but  the  rainfall  is  insufficient  and  irregular  and  the  heats  of  summer 
are  fierce,  consequently  the  sporadic  attempts  in  this  direction  have 
been  limited  to  the  river  valleys  and  such  places  as  could  be  irrigated. 
The  Kiver  Primero  would  be  considered  a  fair-sized  creek  at  home,  and 
the  same  is  true  of  the  four  others  in  the  province,  which  frequently 
dry  up  in  summer. 

The  provincial  government  has  at  great  expense  oonatmeted  an 
immense  reservoir,  or  lake,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Primero  into  the 
mountains,  having  a  retaining  wall  110  feet  high;  so  that  this  river  is 
now  permanently  supplied  with  water,  and  the  zone  spoken  of  above 
is  irrigated  therefrom.  To  the  east,  at  a  distance  of  some  150  miles, 
near  the  river  provinces,  the  rainy  belt  begins,  and  there  ia  much 
excellent  stock  or  grazing  farm  land  in  that  region.  Until  the  rain; 
season  begins,  however,  the  poor  animals,  500  to  a  square  league,  eke 
out  a  miserable  existence.  The  rains  usually  commence  in  October 
and  are  torrential,  falling  at  long  intervals.  Stock  raising  is,  neverthe- 
less, the  principal  industry,  and  in  the  rain  belt  is  very  profitable. 

The  province  has  a  population  of  350,01)0,  and  this  city  about  45,000. 
It  contains  a  large  number  of  churches  and  convents,  besides  minor 
chapels  and  Catholic  sclioola.  The  Katiooal  Government  maintains  a 
nniveraity,  with  faculties  of  law,  medicine,  and  the  sciences,  at  an  annual 
cost  of  1127,000;  a  boys'  college  at  $30,000;  a  normal  school  (non- 
sectarian)  for  boys  at  $1^5,000;  one  for  girls  at$22,000j  school  of  music 
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at  $18,000;  aHtroiioiiiical  observatory  at  tlO,000,  and  meteorological 
office  at  $15,000.  Tlie  city  is  in  direct  coiniimnication  by  rail  vitb  tbe 
ports  of  Santo  Fi^,  Jiosario,  aud  Buenos  Ayres,  and  witb  tlie  nortb 
and  west  by  narrow-gauge  roads.  It  is  a  pleasant,  healthful,  clean  city, 
well  paved,  with  good  tram  Hues,  excelleiiL  electric  ligiits,  gas,  bydrante, 
fine  plazas,  cafiSs,  stores,  and,  in  short,  abounds  iu  all  the  conveniences 
and  luxuries  of  modern  cities.  Its  future  growth  and  prosperity  will 
depend  upon  its  niauufactnrea,  aud  steps  are  already  taken,  witb  a 
promise  of  success,  to  produce  coarse  woolen  goods  and  carpets,  for 
which  tbe  wool  is  especially  adapted.  Efforts  will  probably  also  be 
made  to  produce  beet  sugar. 

There  are  ouly  five  American  citizens  liere,  aud  all  are  in  tbe  employ 
of  the  ^National  Government.  There  are  no  Americau  business  lionses 
nenrer  than  Kosaiio,  aud  such  Ameriian  tools  or  machines  as  are  on 
sale  here  are  purchaseil  either  there  or  iu  Buenos  Ayres. 

An  inspection  of  the  returns  from  this  consulate  will  show  that  do 
official  business  of  any  kind  has  been  transacted  during  my  incum- 
bency, and  the  same  holds  true  for  the  terms  of  my  predecessors.  My 
official  duties  have  consisted  in  accompanying  the  governor  twice  a 
year  in  the  celebration  of  a  Te  Deum  in  the  cathedral  iu  honor  of 
Argentine  independence,  and  upon  such  other  public  occasions  aa 
presented  themselves.  These  events  have  always  been  extremely 
pleasant,  and  all  my  relations  with  provincial  and  city  authorities  have 
invariably  been  of  the  most  cordial  nature.  While  the  Argentines 
naturally  do  not  like  our  high  tarifi's,  which  tell  against  their  exiwrta- 
tions,  socially  they  i>rofess,  and  I  am  sure  they  feel,  a  great  liking  for 
us  as  a  nation. 

The  capitalists  of  the  United  States  could  easily  control  the  commerce 
and  friendship  of  nil  t^onth  and  Central  America  by  taking  in  hand  the 
completion  of  the  few  thousand  miles  of  railway  still  needed  to  join 
New  York  aud  Buenos  Aires.  Tlie  ports  at  present  are  hopelessly 
given  over  to  tbe  Euroiieans,  but  this  inside  track  would  be  esclasively 
our  own  iind  would  give  us  an  enormous  advantage  from  the  very 
beginning,  and  iu  a  abort  time,  would  compel  a  change. 

John  M.  Thobmb,  Vice-Oonsul. 

OOEDOBA,  October  1, 1897. 


In  compliance  with  circular  dated  August  10, 1897, 1  transmit  report 
on  the  commerce  of  Bolivia  for  the  first  six  mouths  of  1807. 

OUSTOMHOUSE  AGENCY   AT   AHTOFAGASTA,  CHILE. 

The  movement  of  this  custom-house  (luring  the  first  six  months  of 

1897  was  as  follows: 

PachagM  dispatched : 

Free  of  duty 5,936 

Paying  duty 98,463 

Totol 101,399 
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The  income  is  classified  as  follows: 

TTltrunariDe  datieH 

Additional  tax  of  20  per  cent 

Duty  on  matches , 

Local  tax 

Policiea  and  gaidea 

Double  duties 

Penalties 


539,992.91 

$254,33(1 

50,870 

2,215 

792.10 

372 

1,  J37. 37 

676 

615. 4K 

303 

Total fi56,36().91      309,139 

OlasBifled  by  months,  the  followisg  amouuts  are  (jiveii :         Boiirian 

JftDoary K,  333.66 

I'ebrnary .' 135,405.56 

Uarch 106,611.97 

April lU,828.i>7 

May 119,880.11 

Jnne 94,301.07 

Total 656,360.9* 

The  iQCome  of  tlie  custom-house  of  La  Paz  during  the  first  six  months 
of  X897  was:  rs.cnr- 

JloliTionus.     '  rency. 

Ultramarioe  articles 151,479.10  $71,346 

Warehouse  rent 3,063.41  1,430 

Dntr  on  matcliea 3,5.15.26  l.Ml 

Additioaal  tax  or20  per  cent 30,315.43  14,278 

Local  tax 1, 520. 76  711 

Beco);nltioDS 6S.  50  32 

Sngar  nnd  molaMBB 16,368.24  7,709 

Peruvian  braud J 1,218.45  573 

Peniriur  alcohol ....  944.03  444 

Penalties  and  conliscations 448.24  211 

Exportation  of— 

coined  all ver 2,997.59  1,411 

tin  and  bismuth ,...  1,417.47  a!7 

rubber ....  13,338.68  6,282 

gold ....  79.77  37 

Tax  on  silver  ores  and  others . .                                                   1,094.71  515 

Total ....  227,889.64  107,610 

Olassified  by  months:  Boiivianoa 

Jananry 28,924.02 

Pebrnary 41,428.37 

March 41,306.53 

April 43,646.13 

May K,  810. 69 

June  36.774.90 

Total 227,889.64 

The  income  of  the  ciistom-honse  of  Oraro  during  the  first  six  months 
of  1897  was— 

U.S.  cur- 

BollTiuios,  rencf. 

UltramariDO  articles 4,811.37  $2,2(i6 

Waraliouse  rent 5.794.98  2,728 

Duty  on  matches  aoil  others 3,055.27  1,437 

Exportation  of  tin 8,511.12  4,008 

Additional  tax  of  20perneut 1.950.00  917 

Exportation  of  coined  silver  and  silver  ores 4. 973. 24  2, 342 

Total 39,095.98    13,700 

,-,  ,1.=..,  Google 
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ArtlclH. 

ii<75e 
aT,g*s 

6,  Ml 

XflM, 

*00,M!  , 

•%. 

<IB1.«00 

771  WO 

iJs,a7§ 

^  330,1711 

The  commercial  movement  of  the  cuatom-house  of  TTyuni,  daring  tlie 
first  Hix  mouths  of  I8i)1,  is  represented  as  follows: 


Jftniiary 12,386.88 

February 22,2*9.20 

March 1,419.00 

April ; 888.30 

Miiy 1,880.19 

Juno 7,424.38 


The  importation  is  divided  as  follows: 


p«k- 

"S. 

SUtesear. 
rency. 

W.IIM 

fiffi 

DMan. 

isii.»«.ai 

'*""""" 

210,815 

S31,M0.7» 



The  exportation  of  silver  ores  through  this  castom-bouse  during  the 
first  six  months  of  1897  was  as  follows: 


M»i.tb. 

Kllafnms.1 

Itwka. 

D«ly. 

J.8B5.ffr 

ilmu 

2,890.  St 

••Sit 

1,1»8T 

^i^S 

U,»«.t7 

fcfl»« 

_ 

1                     1 
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Tin  ores  exported  daring  the  first  six  montlis  of  1897  amounted  to 
12,174  qaintals,  paying  a  duty  of  1,556  bolivianos  ($2,143). 

Tlie  importation  of  merchandiBe  by  the  way  of  Molleuao,  Pern,  dur- 
ing the  first  six  months  of  1897  was: 


AltlolM. 

Pwk- 

■CM. 

Weight. 

■■is 

S3 

set 

231 

15,4*0 

Silo: 

a,' 122 

mo;  WW 

BMOO 

B3B,70e 

30.  UM 

'•"•■" 

»,N»,OM 

The  exportation  of  Bolivian  goods  through  the  custom-bouse  of  Mol- 
lendo,  Pera,  during  the  first  six  months  of  1897  was  as  follows: 


coOto  v. 
waa'.'.'. 


KUm. 

M,3iil.Sa 

l,St7.1M     1«0,33tt.0a  I 


The  importation  through  the  custom-house  of  Uyuni  during  the  first 
six  months  of  1897  was : 


•It.   " 

pHWe.. 

T«U. 

OfficUYllDO. 

Uontlu. 

NUloul 
prodncla 
of  Chill. 

1,27B 

Knt 

S.SI3 
S.4M 

NMonl. 
I«ed. 

Z3,«ai 
ao.ua 

Kktloaal 

-ffl-- 

iB,*n 

10,  KO 

.7,BJ6 
7,tS3 
11.081 

as;  102 
30.au 

51,«7 

m;oi7 

«.03B,« 
10.a2t.M 

ig;3iu:Bo 

"SSjs 

ra.iM 

IS,  HO. 

»,., 

MO,  MS 

82, 311.  M 
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The  importation  of  sngar  from  Germany  tlirougli  the  cnstom-hoase 
of  Uyniii  during  the  first  nix  muutha  of  1897  was: 


...... 

QoJuUls. 

Bnlypmld. 

''m7  U 

Tlie  importation  of  coal  to  Bolivia,  through  Aotofagasta,  Ofaile,  dnr- 
iiig  the  first  six  mouths  of  1897  was: 


OuiniaU. 
21.740 


The  number  of  paohages  imported  through  Arioa  and  Tauna  to  Bolivia 
daring  the  first  six  months  of  1897  was  as  follows: 


Total : 22,303 

Tlie  income  of  the  commoa  castom-bonBe  of  Arica  dnring  the  first 
six  months  of  1897,  under  the  treaty  of  Anuon  with  the  Kepublic  of 
Chile,  was:. 


Article*. 

J«,^. 

Febnincy. 

Mimh. 

25,81^7.07 

AptU. 

May. 

Jam. 

Totttl'. 

M.W8.4T 

17,612.00 

SSpeFcintorBoiiTi^ 

8,853.45 

tOM.T? 

*.31T.]3 

9.1M,26 

280.41 

■1,  229.  47 

21.438.18 

Rl-OeiTBrfln   BilVBTOf 

B.8W.S1 

4,  938.86 

3,6S0.S7 

BW.61 

1.405,12 

2i.49g.49 

KecsiTeiofwarebanse* 

i.m.io 

3,0g3.<» 

2.181.W 

200.M 

878.20 

I5.au.  56 

B2.B0 

77,20 

26.91 

l.U 

18.  U 

I«D.O> 
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The  exchange  in  La  Paz  during  the  first  six  moDths  of  18d7  liucta- 
ate<l  as  follows : 


EichMge. 

»..,.... 

»«.-. 

M,.,„„„. 

M  per  con  I. 
3  per  cant. 
3  per  cent. 

8:S!fiS~l.t-sr.;;;-.:..:-.::: 

On  ADtol^gMlA 

'  Kiwrnent 

La  Taz,  October  16, 1897. 


Gebasdo  Zallbs,  Vice-Consul. 


SUPPI.KMENTABY  REPORT. 

Thn  ftttncheiil  tftble  of  the  export  of  Bolivian  products  from  the  port 
of  Antofagasta,  Chile,  during  the  year  of  1896,  may  be  foand  of  value. 
There  are  also  exports  from  the  ports  of  ATollendo,  Pera,  and  Arioa, 
Chile,  and  by  the  way  of  the  Amazon;  but  by  far  the  majority  of 
exports,  except  rubber,  coffee,  and  cocoa,  go  by  way  of  Antofagasta. 
From  the  other  ports,  I  have  not  been  able  to  procure  Teix>rt8  of  exports 
which  are  reliable.  The  dollars  are  valued,  as  calculated  in  Chile,  at 
30  pence.  It  is  proper  to  state  that  the  exports  go  to  Europe,  and  as 
»  result  the  impori.s  come  &om  Europe;  but  little  business  ia  done  with 
the  United  States,  for  the  reasons  given  by  business  men,  thatpriceu 
are  too  high,  terms  not  sufiiciently  elastic,  transportation  more  costly, 
and  the  packing  arrangements  unsuited  for  inland  transportation  by 
mules  and  burros. 

Thos.  Moowliqht,  Minister. 

La  Paz,  November  30, 1807. 


ExpvTtt  of  Bolieian  products  from  the  port  of  Anlofagaita  in  ISOf!  an4  their  raluei. 


Qounlilj-.    1 

e,7iB 

M.7T0 

ii2:aflT 
'*'»] 

8.I8b| 
1!,00S, 

Va 

«e. 

Artlula. 

Chilian 
1,1M.4« 

M,  ooo 

*,094 

i,*!ia;i7i 

8,111.110 

U'nitod  state! 

O  ■  kail                                                                            Mo. 

do... 

Silver  olnaler  ana  bar 

■.■.■.■.■.■.v;.^„:- 

•.MS,** 

ia.M9,25e 
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Owing  to  the  revolutionary  morementa  in  the  interior  of  thia  State 
ever  since  January  oC  this  year,  buBinesB  has  come  to  a  standstill  in  all 
ita  branchea.  Exports  and  imports,  especially  the  latter,  have  dropped 
off  considerably.  The  continned  depreciation  of  Brazilian  money  and 
low  price  of  coffee  have  added  to  the  depression  of  every  branch  of 
commerce  and  indnstry. 

With  the  exception  of  the  inaugnration  of  an  electric  tiamvay,  od 
the  German  system,  nothing  new  has  been  done  here. 

American  products  are  not  largely  in  evidence  in  this  marltet,  simply 
for  the  reason  that  European  maniifactarers  give  their  customers  bet- 
ter facilities  and  longer  credits,  are  more  carefiil  in  packing,  and  fill 
orders  as  required.  It  is  well  known  here  that  United  States  mana- 
stored  goods  are  generally  superior  to  the  European  ones,  but  thia 
does  not  make  up  the  difference  in  buying  at  ninety  days,  or  four  or 
even  six  months'  credit  in  Europe. 

The  American  manafacturers  in  most  oases  want  cash  in  'Sew  York 
before  the  goods  are  shipped.  There  are  exceptions  to  this  cash  rule, 
but  even  these  ship  and  draw  thirty  days  sight,  so  that  their  drafts 
bave  to  be  paid  before  the  merchants  here  have  seen  the  goods,  as  it 
takes  eighteen  to  twenty-four  days  ftom  Kew  York  to  Bahia  by  steam 
(forty  to  sixty  days  by  sail)  and  sometimes  from  twenty  to  forty  days 
before  the  ^>ods  are  delivered  in  the  custom-hoase,  and  then  it  may 
take  from  ten  to  sixty  days  before  they  can  be  dispatched,  and  some- 
times longer,  according  to  circumstances. 

N^othing  has  been  done  here  to  improve  in  any  way  the  discharging 
of  cargo,  or  anything  else  that  may  appertain  to  shipping.  Several 
branch  lines  of  railroads  have  been  projected,  but  as  the  State  has  no 
money  in  hand  it  will  take  some  time  before  any  more  railroads  will  be 
built. 

"So  passports  are  required  here. 

There  areno  especial  laws  for  American  trade,  commerce,  or  shipping. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  business  will  revive,  and  better  times 
are  expected  in  this  State. 

B.  P.  McDanibl,  Vonaul. 

Bahia,  October  10, 1897. 

Referring  to  Department  circular  dat«d  Aagnst  10, 1S97, 1  have  the 
following  to  report: 

1  regret  to  say  that  I  find  it  impossible  to  get  statistics  as  to  the 
volume  and  value  of  importations  at  this  port.  The  custom-house 
officials  seemed  quite  willing  to  aid  me,  but  being  four  years  behind  in 
the  pablication  of  their  statistics,  were  unable  to  do  so.  I  will,  there- 
fore, give  such  information  bearing  on  the  trade  of  this  part  of  Brazil 
as  appears  of  value. 

That  the  trade  has  greatly  increased  here  in  the  last  two  years  ia 
amply  proven  by  the  iwA  that  the  custom-house  has  been  doubled  in 
size  to  meet  the  requirements.  As  transportation  is  the  first  necessity 
after  capital  in  commerce,  I  will  state  that  there  are  90  steamers 
employed  in  the  river  traffic,  representing  a  tonnage  of  24,461,  and  6 
togs  employed  in  the  harbor  at  this  port 
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Tlie  iuclosed  table  will  show  the  movement  at  this  port  for  the  year 
ISOO. 
There  are  7  banks,  4  native  and  3  British,  classified  as  follows: 


s«o»on«Bk. 

Capital. 

BoservB  fund. 

s.mi»i=»7Jo.ooo 
4.ouu,(KH)=  eDO,ogo 

l.WM,O00=   160,  DOD 

no,  000=  or,  900 
«i.ooo=   0,000 

Branches  of  the  followiog  London  banks  are  here:  London  and  Bivei 
Plate  Bank,  Limited^  London  and  Brazilian  Bank,  Limited,  and  British 
Bank  of  South  America,  Limited. 

Dry  good». — On  account  of  the  Very  low  rate  of  exchange,  which  has 
had  the  effect  of  augmenting  the  cost  of  all  importations,  the  domestic 
maniifactares  atBiode  Jandro,  Maranham,and  other  places  have  been 
able  to  secure  a  large  part  of  this  trade,  which  has  natarally  lessened 
the  demand  for  Uuited  States  cotton  goods. 

Hardware. — Knives,  nails,  cutlery,  and  firearms  are  famished  largely 
by  United  States  manufacturers.  American  goods  that  have  been  tried 
have  steadily  grown  in  favor,  and  have  saccessfuUy  competed  with 
Englii'h  and  German  articles.  Oeriiian  hardware  is  saccesefiil  solely 
on  account  of  its  cheapness,  as  the  quality  is  inferior  to  both  the  Amer- 
ican and  English  articles.  In  this  consular  district,  there  Is  no  demand 
for  agricaltural  implements,  ns  natural  productions  afford  ample  means 
for  the  people's  support,  so  they  do  not  turu  their  attention  to  agricul- 
tnral  pursuits. 

Machinery. — The  principal  imported  is  wood-working  machinery,  and 
althongh  much  needed,  little  of  it  comes  here.  United  States  sewing 
machines  have  a  mono|)oly  in  this  market,  and  are  extensively  sold. 

Flour,  kerosene,  and  lumber  for  rnbber  boxes  come  exclusively  ftom 
the  United  States,  as  does  the  greater  portion  of  the  bacon  and  lard. 

The  United  States  has  an  advantage  in  freight  rates  over  Earope,  on 
account  of  the  difference  in  distance,  of  nearly  20  per  cent.  Increased 
transportation  facilities  are  iiinch  needed,  as  complaints  are  frequent 
that  freight  has  been  left  on  the  docks  on  account  of  the  incapacity  of 
steamers  to  transport  same. 

Boots  and  shoes  of  American  manufacture  have  found  but  little  favor, 
and  there  is  little  or  no  demand,  on  account  of  our  traveling  salesmen 
carrying  samples  of  only  the  cheaper  grades,  which  have  not  given 
satisfaction.  It  is  claimed  by  the  shoe  merchants  here  that  the  United 
States  shoe  is  inferior  to  the  English,  Austrian,  and  French,  both  in 
style  and  durability,  I  am  certain  that  if  some  of  our  large  mannf^- 
turers  would  cultivate  this  market  persistently,  they  wonld  succeed  in 
establishing  trade  relations  that  wonld  repay  them  for  all  e:(pense  and 
trnnUe  incurred. 

Drugs,  chemicaU,  and  medidTies,  exoeptiug  those  purely  American,  are 
supplied  by  Europe. 

Men's  famishing  goods  and  articles  in  that  line  are  imported  &om 
Europe,  as  there  they  can  be  purchased  for  less  money;  and  since  they 
pay  the  same  duty  we  can  not  hope  to  compete. 

In  fact,  in  all  things  Americans  can  ent#r  this  market  only  by  com- 
peting with  European  mannfacturers  in  style,  quality,  and  price.  It 
has  been  frequently  pointed  out  that  Europe  secures  more  trade  not 
only  on  account  of  her  cheaper  jirices,  but  also  becaase  foreign  firms 
keep  samples  of  tbeir  goods  in  the  hands  of  energetic  resident  agents. 
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Furniture. — Only  the  ordinary  grades  come  to  this  market  from  the 
Pnited  States,  the  duty  being  too  high  on  the  better  grades  to  enable 
competition. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  say  that  a  conditional  tax  on  Brazilian  products 
entering  our  ports,  and  especially  on  coffee,  might  have  a  mostsalutaiy 
eflectia  enabling  our  country  to  secure  reciprocal  trade.  Brazil  will 
hardly  pay  for  favors  that  are  freely  given  her  for  nothing,  so  long  as 
she  can  sell  to  our  people  (iO  per  cent  of  her  products  and  find  abso- 
lutely free  entry  into  our  i>ort8. 

Geo.  G.  Matthews,  Jr.,  Consul. 

PabA,  September  9,  1807. 


I'wiwfi  entering  I'ara  during  the  year  ISS 
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STEAMSHIP  C0U3IUNICATI0X   WITH  TUB    rNITEJ)  STATES. 

Consul  Matthews,  of  Para,  sends  an  undated  communication  (acknowl- 
edged by  the  Department  December  29, 1S9T),  as  follows: 

Having  had  inquiries  as  to  the  advisability  of  establishing  an  Ameri- 
caa  steamship  line  from  New  York,  via  Central  America,  to  Brazilian 
ports,  Buenos  Ayres,  etc.,  I  beg  to  submit  the  following: 

An  American  line  would  pay  if  rnu  on  the  same  basis  as  the  Eng- 
lish companies  now  doing  business  with  Para  and  Manaos;  but  steam- 
ers returning  via  Central  America  could  not  secure  the  rubber,  as 
the  loss  from  drying  would  be  too  great  Shippers  would  naturally 
patronize  ships  going  direct  to  New  York.  Ships  for  this  trade  should 
be  of  about  1,600  tons,  and  bave  accommodations  for  20  firttt-class  and 
10  third-class  passeugers,  and  should  not  <^ou3ume  more  than  20  tons 
of  coal  a  day. 
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Doubtless,  a  line  of  steamers  from  New  York  t<>  Iiiuitoa  will  be  nec- 
essary if  we  wish  to  enter  tliat  market  npon  an  eqaal  looting  witli 
Eurape.  Heforo  the  establishment  of  the  Booth  Line  of  ateamera,  the 
freijtht  rate  from  Europe  to  Iquitoa  was,  more  or  leaa,  120  shillings 
($-9)  per  t«n,  three-fourths  of  which  waa  paid  to  the  Amazon  River 
steauiera,  npon  which  the  cargo  waa  reahippeil.  Under  the  new  condi- 
tions of  direct  communication,  Europe  will  gradually  get  the  whole  of 
that  trade  unlesa  we,  too,  e«tablisli  a  line  of  steamers  direct  to  that 
port. 

The  Italian  line  now  employed  between  Europe,  and  Para  and  Manaos, 
and  subsidized  by  the  States  of  Para  and  Amazonas,  and  the  Italian 
Government,  has  succeeded  in  reducing  passenger  rates  one  half  from 
Para  and  Manaos  to  Lisbon.  It  is  claimed  that  thia  line,  too,  will  in  the 
near  future  run  steamers  to  Iqnitoa,  which  will  doubtless  clieapen  still 
more  the  freight  between  Europe  and  that  port.  Three  steamers  of 
1,000  tons  would  give  the  United  Statea  a  monthly  line  between  that 
port  and  ^ew  York.  The  steamers  for  this  trade  should  not  draw  over 
15  feet. 

That  Europe  is  already  getting  an  advantafi^e  from  its  direct  comma- 
nication  is  well  exemplified  by  the  fact  that  a  German  bouse,  while 
doing  business  on  Unlteil  Statea  capital  and  imt>ortiug  s5,000  packages 
per  month,  boasts  that  it  imi)orta  almo.st  exclusively  from  Germany. 
This  company  has  four  steamers  fitted  up  to  trade  ui»on  the  river  above 
Iqultos. 


THE  STATE  OF  6AO  rAUJM. 

GBOGEAPnT,  POPULATION,  PRODUCTS,  ETC. 

The  State  of  Sao  Panlo,  situated  in  the  southern  section  of  the  vast 
Bepublicof  Brazil — the  l^opicof  Capricorn  passing  through  itacapitiU 
and  metrDjwIia — bids  fair  to  become  the  most  fruitful  and  proaperons 
Statu  In  Brazil.  It  is  the  greatest  coHee  diatrict  of  the  world,  and 
although  its  supremacy  in  this  respect  will  be  more  and  more  disputed 
through  the  extension  of  coffee  planting  now  in  progress  in  many  other 
countries,  it  will  alwaya  be  a  factor  of  importance  in  thia  staple  crop.  It 
has  yet  to  demonstrate  its  agricultural  possibilities,  and  what  mineral 
resources  it  may  possess  have  not  so  far  been  developed,  while  manu- 
facturing industries  are  still  in  their  infancy. 

Sao  Paulo  has  a  coast  line  on  the  Atlantic  of  COO  kilometers  {373 
jniles),  but  is  not  favored  with  commodious  harbors,  that  of  Santos, 
which  is  situated  several  miles  up  the  Santos  Kiver,  and  which  consists 
of  artilicial  docks,  being  the  only  one  of  imirartance.  The  size  of  the 
State  is  about  equal  to  that  of  !NewYork,  Illinois,  Ohio,  Penusylvauia, 
Minnesota,  Maine  and  Delaware  joined. 

TEL  LOW  FEVER. 

The  climate  of  this  subtropical  region  should  not,  I  think,  be  con- 
sidered insalubrious,  taking  it  throughout  its  entire  extent.  Hitherto, 
its  reputation  has  suffered  from  the  frightful  ravages  made  by  yellow 
fever  and  other  fatal  maladies  in  the  hot  and  humid  lowlands  bordering 
on  the  ocean,  regions  quite  distinct  from  the  high  tablelands  reached 
bv  ascending  the  coast-range  hills  that  rise  a  few  miles  from  the  sea. 
lellow  fever  has,  however,  appeared  with  more  or  less  virulence  in 
many  interior  towns  this  year,  while  it  has  not  prevailed  as  an  epi- 
demic in  this  city  (Santos).    The  death  rate  is  large  in  the  city  of  Sao 
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Paulo  aod  larger  still  in  Santos,  thouglitlioimproremeDts  being  made 
iu  sanitatioD,  forced  upon  the  aatliorities  by  the  terrible  experiences 
of  the  past,  will  doubtless  be  reflected  in  ftitare  statistica. 

Three  thiugs  pertarb  the  mind  of  the  Santos  man,  and  in  season  and 
ontof  season  are  constant  topics  of  oonversation — the  price  of  cofTee, 
the  rate  of  exchange,  and  yellow  fever.  Yellow  fever  has  appeared 
this  last  year  in  places  ^rhich  hitherto  have  not  been  afflicted  with  the 
frightful  scourge,  following  the  lines  of  comnimiication  into  the  inte- 
rior and  spreading  terror  and  desolation  in  its  path.  The  fact  that  its 
ancient  liabitat  on  the  coast  does  not  alone  suffer  from  its  ravages,  but 
that  it  threatens  to  spread  to  all  the  couflnts  of  the  country,  seems  to 
have  stirred  up  the  lawmakers  at  Kio  de  Janeiro,  and  various  proposals 
have  been  brought  forward  in  the  legislature  looking  to  the  eradication 
of  the  pest,  grants  of  public  moiiey  to  the  extent  of  200  centos  ($30,000) 
being  suggested  aa  an  incentive  to  the  discovery  of  the  yellow  fever 
microbe  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  medical  faculties  of  Bio  de  Janeiro,  the 
Koch  Institute  of  Berlin,  and  the  Pasteur  luBtitnte  of  Paris.  The  bill 
provides  an  equal  sum  for  a  special  institute  for  the  study  of  microbes 
and  the  preparation  of  the  serum  for  the  cure  of  yellow  fever.  Much 
attention  was  aroused  during  the  year  by  the  labors  of  Professor  Sana- 
relli  at  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  and  at  the  exposition  of  his  putative 
discovery  of  the  yellow-fever  bacillus  at  the  Theater  Solia  two  mnnths 
ago  many  physicians  from  Brazil  were  present,  as  well  as  a  large  rep- 
resentation of  the  medical  faculties  of  Bneuos  Ayres  and  other  cities. 
The  checking  of  the  spread  of  yellow  fever  is  a  matter  of  state  con- 
cern, and  the  economic  interests  of  Brazil  will  have  the  liveliest  caose 
for  gratulatioii  if  the  results  of  these  bacteriological  studies  should  be 
crowned  with  success.  By  it  the  heavens  have  been  hung  with  black 
and  day  changed  to  night.  The  language  of  the  British  consul-general 
at 'Bio  de  Janeiro,  in  his  report  for  the  year  IS95,  is  not  extravagant: 


tbid  year's  onlbreak  wna  that  it  invaded  piiicea,  some  at  a  considerable  altitada, 
where  it  hiul  never  yet  appeared,  and  in  these  distiicta  its  elfecia  have  been  exeep- 
tionally  fatal.  There  in  nn  longer  any  doubt  that  this  dire  malady  is  Bpreoding  to 
an  alarming  extent  in  the  country  and  taking  root  in  planes  where  the  nnsanitarv 
conditions  favor  ita  reception.     The  neglect  of  hygienic  meofmres  and  ordinary  si — 


Out  of  the  total  number  of  deaths  in  the  i-ityof  Siio  Paulo,  6,306,  the 
number  and  X'foiwrtiou  charged  to  the  principal  diseases  were  as 
follows: 
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It  appears,  therefore,  that  tuberculosis  was  tlie  leading  destrnctive 

'   -    '  "    -^  .    ■  1      i  typhoid  fevers  claimed  more  victims 

f  yellow  fever  were  probably  carried 


agent,  aad  that  eveojnalarlal  and  typhoid  fevers  claimed  more  victims 
J  of  yello 


Estimating  the  i>opalation  of  Sao  Faulo  at  200,000.  the  death  rate  per 
1,000  was  31.53,  compared  with  several  large  capitals  thus:  Madrid, 
36.i;  Calcutta,  35.6;  Liverpool,  28.8;  New  York,  23.3;  Baenos  Aires, 
22.5;  London,  19.8;  Berlin,  19,4. 

lu  Santos,  the  number  of  deaths  iu  1896  reached  1,780,  and  there  is 
to  be  recorded  the  fateful  fact  that  deaths  exceeded  births  by  605.  The 
causes  were:  Yellow  fever,  435;  tuberculosis,  161 ;  malarial  fever,  143; 
measles,  18;  smallpox,  11;  dysentery,  10;  typhoid  fever,  8;  septicemia, 
7;  erysipelas,  6;  beriberi,  3;  diphtheria,  2;  scarleUna,  1;  whooping 
cough,  1. 

SANITARY  COMDITIOK  OF  SANTOB. 

The  sanitary  conditioQ  of  Santos  was  better  than  dnring  the  previous 
year,  when  deaths  uambered  2,574, and  deaths  from  yellow  fever,  1,058, 
against  435  in  1896.  The  months  of  largest  mortality  were  February, 
March,  and  April. 

The  visit  to  Santos  of  Dr.  Fuentes,  of  (Jornell  University,  in  1894,  has 
produced  good  results,  even  if  his  recommendations  have  been  imper- 
fectly carried  out.  Greatly  increased  attention  has  been  given  to 
sanitary  arrangements,  and  systematic  and  regularly  directed  effort 
made  to  keep  the  town  clean  and  habitable.  The  building  of  the 
new  docks  which  front  the  town  has  also  been  a  powerful  ageat  in  the 
improvement  of  the  public  health.  But  Santos  can  scarcely  ever 
become  a  wholesome  place,  situated  as  it  is  on  land  only  half  a  dozen 
feet  or  less  above  sea  level.  This  low,  wet,  soggy  plain  extends  back 
to  the  foot  of  the  sierra,  distant  about  15  miles,  and  stagnant  pools  of 
water  are  everywhere. 


Tliere  are  t:wo  seasons  here,  as  in  all  Brazil — summer  and  winter.  In 
the  latter  the  thermometer  seldom  descends'  below  zero  ceutVgrc'ade  {32° 
F.),  but  in  summer  it  mounts  to  35°  {95°  F.);  the  mean  temperature  of 
the  coast  region  being  23°  (73°  F.)  and  the  high  region  19°  (69°  F.). 

PORT  AMD  CITY  OP  SANTOS. 

Santos,  the  only  seaport  of  the  state,  whose  importance  is  constantly 
growing  and  which  ranks  first  in  Brazil  as  a  coti'ee- exporting  ])oiiit,  is 
1.1  meters  (3.6  feet)  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  distant  from  tlie  city 
of  Sao  Paulo  76  kilometers  (47.2  miles).  Santos  is  connected  with  this 
large  and  flourishing  provincial  capital  by  the  Sao  Paulo  Bailway, 
which,  leaving  the  lowland  marine  belt  at  19.1  (75.2  feet),  reaches  the 
altitude  of  798.9  meters  (2,622  feet]  at  the  beginning  of  the  tableland. 
The  road  enjoys  an  immense  traffic,  and  transports  merchandise  for  all 
parts  of  Sao  Paulo  and  for  some  regions  of  Minas  Geraes. 

Santos  has  lately  become,  thanks  to  the  eBorts  of  the  dock  company, 
a  good  port,  of  sufficient  (capacity  foi  a  large  lieet,  well  sheltered,  and  of 
depth  to  accommodate  deep-draft  vessels,  which  are  given  speedy 
dispatch.  The  health  department,  on  application,  disinfects  vessels 
free  of  charge.  Masters  should  take  on  here  as  little  provisions  and 
water  and  even  ballast  as  possible  during  the  months  of  the  yellow- 
fever  season — December  to  the  end  of  April — and  keep  from  shore  at 
night.  Some  of  the  steamship  companies  whose  ships  regularly  ply 
here  have  theii  own  sanitariums  on  the  high  ground  between  here  and 
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Sao  Paiilo;  one  company  baviug  bought  au  islaod  and  fitted  it  ap  for 
tbia  purpose  at  tlie  entrance  of  the  harbor. 

The  city  is  lighted,  aud  water  supply  furnished  by  an  English  com- 
pany, the  Santos  ( 'ity  Improvement  Company.  The  daily  water  supply 
iu  1890  was  5,000,000  liters.* 

In  1896, 349  steamers  and  196  sailing  vessels  discharged  alongside  the 
new  docks  423,320  tons  of  merchandise  of  foreign  origin  and  25,041 
tonS  of  coastwise  (I'.razilian).  There  were  loaded  during  the  same  time 
for  foreign  countries  14fi,223  and  for  Brazilian  coast  cities  20,000  tons. 
There  were  received  in  the  warehouses  belonging  to  tlie  doclt  company 
7,071,203  packages,  of  which,  on  December  31, 1886,  all  had  been  dis- 
patched save  3:^3, sm. 

Santos  is  badly  paved,  and  although  the  Btiburb  of  the  Barra  has  a 
rich  tropical  beauty,  and  Guayraja  is  not  an  unattractive  resort,  having 
a  modern  hotel,  an  electric-light  plant,  and  forty  or  fifty  cottages,  yet 
Santos  as  a  city,  like  so  many  South  American  commercial  centers, 
bears  no  relation  to  its  importance  as  a  port. 

The  gas  company  lights  both  Santos  and  Sao  Paulo.  In  the  latter 
city  there  are  295  streets  lighted  by  2,432  lamps,  at  an  expense  of  027 
contos.*  A  valuation  of  the  company's  plant  and  properties  was  recently 
made,  with  a  view  to  its  sale  to  the  State,  at  £341,377  ($1,007,252).  A 
fewpublic  buildings  are  lighted  by  electricity,  1,500  lamps  of  IG-candle- 
l)ower  and  600  incandesceut  lamps  being  employed.  Five  cities  in  the 
interior  have  electric-light  plants — Eio  Clara,  Tiracieaba,  Casa  Branca, 
S.  Carlos  de  Pinha),  aud  Sacarehy.  The  water  supply  of  Sao  Paulo 
under  the  direction  of  the  State  authorities,  instead  of  a  private  com- 
l>any,  as  at  Sautoa,  averaged  32,000,000  liters  a  day  in  189(5.  The  cost 
of  the  work  to  complete  the  water  aud  drainage  system  is  estimated  at 
7,000  contoB  ($1,050,000).  The  charge  for  waler  is  530  reis  (7  cents)  per 
cubic  meter  (35.316  cubic  feet);  dividend  of  company,  10  per  cent. 

There  arc  telephone  companies  in  both  cities,  but,  strange  to  say,  this 
instrument  is  very  little  used.  In  the  matter  of  tramways,  locally 
denominated  "bonds," both  cities  are  well  supplied,  all  lines  being  con- 
trolled by  one  company— the  ViacSo  Paulista. 

Sao  Paalo  section:  Capital,  9,000  coutoa  ($1,350,000);  passenger 
receipts,  1896,  2,323,687  milreis  ($338,5.13);  carried  23,576,976  passen- 
gers; comprises  67  kilometers  (41.6  miles)  in  traffic,  single  line;  10  kilo- 
meters (6.2  miles)  double  line;'  8^  kilometers  (5.2  miles)  junctions,  and 
3J  kilometers  (2.3  miles)  old  tracks.  Boiling  stock:  Ijocomotives,  3; 
cars,  275;  horses  and  mules,  4,040.  Value  of  material,  6,150  contoa 
($922,500);  proiierty,  2,100  contos  ($315,000);  animals,  442  contos 
($60,300).  The  company  paid  470  contoa  ($70,500)  for  right  of  way 
over  the  viaduct. 

Santos  section :  Capital,  1,600  contos  ($240,000) ;  receipts,  1896,  943 
contos  ($141,450);  exijenditures,  827  contos  ($124,050),     Kolling  stock, 

•  1  literal.  056  quart. 

"The  ronto  Ig  1000  milieis  or  1,000,000  reie.  CouHiil  Hill,  In  aa  ezolianf;e-rate 
talile;  farther  on,  pves  the  value  of  the  paper  niilrois,  which  ia  tliti  curreuuy  oractaal 
ciiPtilation  Iti  Itrazil,  as  followa,  for  the  years  1S93,  1894, 1S05,  1896,  and  1897;  23, 20, 
19.  IKnndl^oi'iita  I'uited  ScateBctirrennr,  respectively.  And  all  reductions  through- 
ont  this  report  have  bei'n  made  in  the  Bureau  of  t-'oreign  Commerce  on  this  liHsia. 

The  Uiiitetl  Stales  Treasury,  in  its  tnble  of  foreign  coin  valuations,  gives  the  mil- 
reis a  fixed  value  of  54.6,  the  gold  stiindard  being  uomioallj  the  standard  of  Itrazil. 
Taper  in,  however,  the  iictnal  cnrreney  in  circuTntion,  and  that  in  which  nil  roin- 
mcroial  values  are  given.  The  depreciation  of  this  |)spcr  currency  fa  given  In  Cousnl 
Hill's  talile,  viz:  In  1889,  the  mil^ei^<  vi:is  worth  nliout  .'iS  cents;  in  1&^.  it  wna  worth 
oul  V  IR  centH,  and  on  August  10,  1897,  the  date  of  his  report,  it  had  fullea  to  IJ^  cents 
United  Statea  uold. 
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6  locomotives,  163  cars;  esteiision  of  line,  40  kilometers  (24.8  miles). 
Value,  material,  1,500  coutos  ($225,000) ;  i»roi>erty,  1 ,250  contos 
(4187,200),  The  conto  is  1,000,000  reia  or  1,000  milreis,  and  at  present 
rate  of  excbauge  amoauts  to  aboat  tl45  Uuited  States  curreocy. 

THE   CITY  OP  SAO  PAULO. 

Sao  Paulo,  the  capital  of  the  State,  is  a  city  of  some  200,000  souls, 
Iioasting  several  Que  ])ublic  buildings,  many  stately  residences,  and 
bearing,  like  Buenos  Aires,  the  impress  of  Italian  archit«cts  and  build- 
ers on  every  haud.  It  is,  in  many  respects,  more  ]')uropeanized  thau  any 
city  on  this  coast,  except  the  capital  of  the  Argentine  Kepablic,  which 
has  long  since  become  one  of  the  most  cosmopolitan  cities  in  the  world. 
Life  at  Sao  Paulo  still  smacks  much  of  the  village,  bat  it  is  a  center, 
commercially  and  politically,  aud  influential,  in  the  religions  and  educa- 
tional life  of  Brazil.  Its  streets  are  thronged  with  southern  Europeans, 
but  the  native  Brazilian  does  not  appear  to  be  greatly  in  evidence,  as 
iu  other  Brazilian  cities.  The  immense  immigration  constantly  pour- 
ing in  is  working  the  transformation  witnessed  on  the  Argentine  pam- 
pas, whose  future  citizens  will  be  of  Italian  blood.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  are  500,000  Italians  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  out  of  a  population 
of  1,500,000,  and  they  still  come  at  the  rate  of  40,000  or  60,000  a  year. 

DIVEBSIPIBD   AOEIOULTITER. 

The  situation  here  is  very  like  that  in  the  Argentine  Republic  some 
years  ago.  San  Paulo  has  staked  all  on  cofi'ee  and  in  her  effort  has 
achieved  preeminence,  but  she  has  put  all  her  eg^^s  in  one  basket  aud 
her  development  is  one  sided  and  incomplete.  Some  tlioughtful  persons 
are  devoting  their  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat  (a  vain  experi- 
ment), potatoes,  and  the  vine.  At  present,  onions  are  imported  from 
Portugal,  potatoes  from  France,  and  hay  (alfalfa)  from  the  lti\er  Plate. 
As  for  wheat,  however,  I  do  not  see  much  future  in  the  province  of  Sao 
Paulo,  its  greater  relative  superiority  in  the  production  of  cotton,  rice, 
and  ttie  vine  better  fitting  it  tor  the  cultivation  of  those  products.  Tbe 
conditions  of  wheat  production  are  much  more  fully  met  in  the  provinces 
lying  to  the  south.  There  is  abundant  room  in  these  wide-stretching 
territories  for  endless  variety  of  production,  and  the  necessity  is  not 
apparent  for  any  one  State  of  the  nation  devoting  itself  to  things  for 
which  it  has  no  natural  adaptation. 

The  following  communication  has  been  received  by  me  from  Prof. 
Orvillo  A.  Derby,  chief  of  the  Gommissao  Geographica  6  Geoloagica  of 
the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  concerning  mines  in  this  locality: 

So  far  aa  I  kuow,  tbe  only  miDo  Tcorked  of  late  years  In  tlie  dintrict  was  tbe  iron 
mine  of  Ipanenia,  wbich  Bunpended  operations  at  the  begiuuiuK  of  this  year.  I 
believe  tbat  tbare  may  tie  a  little  acratebing  for  gold  in  tbe  Apiuhcz  refjioii,  but  if 
Bii,  tbe  produot  ia  inBlKnllioant.  The  diamond  waahings  of  tho  Uagngtm  district 
may  perbapa  bo  included  In  youi  district,  bat  if  so,  I  do  know  bow  you  can  get  defl- 
uite  iDformatiou  regarding  tbe  aame. 

SHIPPIM6  AT   SANTOS. 

Santos  is  connected  with  the  principal  ports  of  Europe  aud  the  United 
States  by  seventeen  steamship  lines.  Of  these  four — the  Prince,  Lam- 
port &  fTealt,  Xorton,  and  Sloman's  lines — ply  between  here  aud  ports 
in  theTTuited  States.  All  these  lines  are  prosi>erou.t,  adding  constantly 
to  their  tieets  and  substituting  at  intervals  new  for  old  ships. 

The  history  of  American  lines  is  a  rather  disheartening  story,  but  I 
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should  say  that  the  time  ia  eminently  propitious  for  the  establishtnent 
of  a  liue  under  nnr  flag.  I  think  that  with  careful  management,  avoid- 
ing the  mistakes  of  the  past,  such  a  line  would  make  its  way.  It  would 
be  necessary  to  conduct  it  much  more  economically  than  in  the  case 
of  the  previouB  American  lines  to  Brazil,  The  reasoos  why  an  Ameri- 
can line  18  desirable  are  manifold.  The  aid  given  to  commerce  by  such 
a  line  is  shown  by  the  influence  of  the  Bed  D  line  to  Venezuela. 
The  following  tables  exhibit  the  state  of  navigation  at  this  jtort: 

Jfiimher  o/tlantuhipt  entiling  at  Santcr. 
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Slateaienl  itimeinfi  the  naeigalion  at  ike  port  of  SauUn  in  ISSil. 
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Of  tlie  18  eiitrauces  and  17  clearances  of  Amerlcaii  vessels  daring 
the  year  1896,  9  came  from  Sqw  York  with  general  caigo,  4  from 
Soatheru  ports  with  lumber,  i  from  Sosario,  Argentine  Repablic,  with 
bay,  and  1  ftoin  Baltimore  with  general  cargo.  All,  except  1,  which 
took  a  cargo  of  coffee  to  Baltimore,  cleared  in  ballast,  most  of  them 
going  to  Barbados  seeking  cargoes. 

No  United  Statea  steamer,  except  the  U.  S.  S.  Detroit,  has  entered 
this  port  since  1893,  the  date  of  the  final  collapse  of  the  Uuited  States 
and  Brazil  Steamship  Company. 

FBEIOHT  BATES  PKOH  SANTOS. 

Freight  rates  to  foreign  porta  were  as  follows  in  1896: 
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BADTOS  OABLB  OOMMUNIGATIONS. 

Cable  communication  is  maintained  by  four  lines:  (1)  Western  and 
Brazilian  Telegraphic  Company,  Limitrd;  (2)  Sonth  Americaa  Com- 
pany, to  Dakar,  via  the  island  of  Fernando  do  Koronba;  {3}  Central 
and  South  American  Cable  Company,  via  Buenos  Ayres,  Valparaiso,  and 
G^veston;  (4)  French  line,  from  Visau  to  Cayenne,  Martinique,  etc, 
to  the  United  States. 
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BANKlVa. 
Prineipal  banks  »  Ike  Stale  of  Sao  Paulo  aitd  their  itanding  on  Deetmber  SI,  h 
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Mo.  a.— Tbiabank  boneht  eicbuise  for  £121,000  (tMS.MOl, 

No.  11.— The  aperUl  otOeet  ft  Ihfa  txuik  Ix  to  ualxl  rarman  and  liu|>rav-e  aKnciilture,  The  SMte 
eoverDDieot  lent  thli  InetltDUon  6,000,000  mllrola  (|T3&,0O0j.  Tbe  bank  li'ot  lu  plniilert.  under  Kit 
oontracU.  the  aum  oT  18,800.000  mllreia  («1  Ml, 000). 

There  are  other  smaller  banks,  Baiieo  Araraqiiara,  Banco  do  Jahu, 
etc.,  from  which  no  rei>orts  have  been  received. 

It  will  be  seen  from  rates  of  dividends  that  banking  here  id  profit- 
able. Besides  the  dividends  decltired,  large  sums  were,  in  suuio  cases, 
carried  to  reserve  account,  or  written  up  for  depreciation  in  jiroperties 
and  loss  by  exchange  in  making  transfer  of  profits  to  European  stock- 
holders. 

BATBS  OF  EXCHANGE. 

The  par  value  of  the  milreis  was  67^  pence  (91-36)  up  to  L833,  when  it 
was  reduced  to  43J  pence  (67  cents),  which  was  the  par  value  up  to 
1S46,  when  it  suffered  another  reduction  to  24  pence  (48  cente),  whloh 
has  been  the  par  value  since.  Since  the  year  1889,  when  exchange 
stood  slightly  above  par,  there  has  been  a  steady  depreciation  nntil 
to-day,  as  I  write,  with  exchange  at  about  7^,  the  paper  milreis  is  worth 
ouly  about  IQ  cents.  United  idtatex  gold.  The  following;  li-om  an  article 
iu  the  Jomal  do  Goinmercio,  exhibits  tbe  state  of  exchange  since  1889: 
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In  other  words  the  poaud  sterliag  vaa  worth,  at  the  average  rate  of 
ezcbaage  on  Londou  iirevailiug  in  1889,  8,951  mllreis,  while  to-day  its 
valae  in  32  milreis;  the  paper  inilieie,  which  is  the  uoit  of  the  present 
iDcouvertible  paper  vurrency  of  Brazil,  being  at  a  depreciatioa  of  72.22 
per  cent  instead  of  a  premium  of  Q.tiS  per  cent,  hb  in  tbe  year  I8S9. 

So  maeh  for  Brazilian  ejcchau^e,  a  most  periilexiiig  matter,  since 
exchange  here  means  two  very  different  things  which  are  united  iu  tbe 
same  quotation.  Real  or  international  exchange  (corresponding  to  the 
variations  of  international  payments,  and  which  is  regulated  for  or 
against  a  ctiuntry  according  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  di-alta  iu  tbe 
market),  and  nominal  exchange,  which  depends  upon  the  ratio  of  supply 
and  demand  of  the  circulating  medium.  In  Argeutimi,  exchange  is 
simpler,  since  the  two  elements  are  separated.  The  par  value  of  the 
Argentinian  peso  or  dollar  is  47g  pence  (9ti.5f>  cents),  depending,  of 
courae,  on  the  quantity  of  gold  it  contains  as  compared  with  the  122+ 
grains  of  the  Englisti  sovereign,  and  international  exchange  varies 
between  JS.U68  pence  (98.698  cents),  and  46.582  pence  (MAGS  cents), 
respective  points  at  which  bullion  can  profitably  be  snipped;  while 
nominal  exchange  or  the  premium  on  gold  has  been  over  300  per  cent 
aod  is  now  about  190  per  cent.  1  have  no  idea  of  attempting  to  traverse 
this  labyryuttiiau  maze  of  which  nobody  here  seems  to  have  the  clue, 
though  everybody  (finance  minister,  fazendero,  commisario,  foreign 
exporter  and  tbreigu  investor)  ia  vitally  interested  in  its  ductnationn. 
It  may  be  said  these  oscillations  measure,  as  by  barometric  registration, 
the  intensity  of  the  crisis  in  which  the  labor,  industry,  commerce,  and 
nuance  of  Brazil  find  themselves  involved. 


SANTOS  CUSTOMS  KBOEIPTS. 


The  Santos  custom-house  ranks  second  in  receipts,  viz:  (1)  Bio  de 
Janeiro,  (2)  Santos,  (3)  Recife.  The  increase  in  ISQti,  as  compared  with 
the  receipts  of  1894,  was  14  per  cent. 

The  receipts  for  recent  years  were  as  follows: 
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The  details  of  customs  receipts  for  the  first  six  months  of  1897  were 
as  follows: 
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IMPORTS  AND  SHIPl'lNO. 

Tlie  official  value  of  the  importation  (Report  of  the  Miuister  of 
FioaDce),  ia  i89fi  wau  110,976,684  milreiB  ($19,975,023).  MacUiner; and 
materialB  dispatched  free  of  duty  were  eatimated  at  18,079,044  milreis 
{$3,754,228). 

Tlie  movement  in  the  port,  in  189G,  exceeded  that  of  the  previouB 
year,  772  veasela  entering  frooi  foreign  countries,  of  whieli  688  were 
steam  and  184  sail;  coiistwise,  entrances  numbered  440  vessels,  314 
being  steam  and  126  sail,  404  of  these  being  national  and  36  nnder  for- 
eign Hags.  By  a  decree  of  July  2  last  year,  which  went  into  operation 
I>ecemt^r  6, 1896,  the  coastwise  trade  was  restricted  to  Dra»iliau  regis- 
tered vessels. 

IIOIiaRATiON. 

'The  following  statement  shows  the  number  and  nationality  of  immi- 
grants entering  at  Santos  during  the  year  1S96,  and  total  number  entered 
from  1827  to  1895: 
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The  foUowiug  fignres  show  the  fluctuations  of  immigration  for  a  series 
of  years:  Arrivals  in  1827,  226;  1847,  465;  1867,  789;  1887,  32,112; 
1891;  108,736;  1893,  76,000;  1896,  68,000.  Total  for  the  year  1827  to 
and  including  1895,  as  above  given,  625,301. 

The  Goverunient  agreed  to  pay  for  trausportation  of  each  immigrant 
to  the  port  of  Santos  the  following  amounts: 
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It  will  be  seen  that  nearly  the  entire  immigratiou  is  Italian,  Sjtanisb, 
and  Portuguese,  tiie  only  other  considerable  source  being  Austria. 

FOREIGN  COLONISTS. 

This  office  is  constantly  besought  by  letters  from  people  in  every 
part  of  the  United  States  for  information  as  to  soil,  climate,  etc.,  writers 
having  in  view  expatriation  to  Brazil  as  a  means  ot  betteriug  their  con- 
dition in  life.  It  may  be  said  here,  ouce  for  all,  that  Brazil  is  iu  every 
way  uuBuited  for  North  Americans.  The  disastrous  ending  of  the 
attempt  to  introduce  Canadian  immigration  here,  described  by  Vioe- 
Oonsul  Haugwit/  in  a  recent  report*  could  have  been  easily  foreseen. 
The  European  peasant  finds  Brazil  a  land  of  promise,  and  is  qaite  con- 
tent to  undergo  the  privations  and  isolation  of  fazeiida  life,  nnrtared 
on  black  beans  and  farina,  his  children  growing  up  about  him  withoot 

■  PnbllHhed  in  Conanlar  Jtoports,  No.  V)9,  p.  184. 
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EkdTantagesof'edacation,aud  with  tbe  most  limited  horizoD.  This  class 
of  iinmigration,  Portugese  and  Italian,  lias  tilled  tbe  vacnaiii  caused 
by  the  disappearance — almost  absolute — of  negro  labor  since  1889  (a 
most  rare  and  curious  phenomeiiou  deserving  of  study),  and  forms  an 
indispensable  part  of  the  social  strncture.  They  are  of  the  same  race, 
religion,  and  habits  as  the  Braziiiau,  and  are  easily  assimilated.  I  should 
not  advise  American  young  men  to  come  to  Brazil,  although  if  they 
have  conCracta  signed  and  sealed  with  reBpousible  firms,  they  might  do 
well  to  make  the  venture,  Nothing  could  be  more  reckless,  however, 
than  to  come  here  as  fortune  seekers  with  no  special  object  in  view  and 
no  certain  employment  ahead. 

The  Americans  resident  in  this  State  consist  of  a  colony  of  Southern- 
ers who  left  the  United  States  at  the  close  of  the  war  and  who  are 
engaged  in  coil'ee  planting,  a  considerable  number  of  dentists  at  Sao 
Paulo,  and  some  agents  of  Amerii;an  coffee  houses  that  do  business  at 
Santos.  It  is  in  no  sense  a  colony,  lacking  size  and  homogeneity.  Some 
of  the  dentists  have  done  welt,  but  I  think  that  the  field  is  now  very 
folly  occupied. 

The  very,  great  aid  that  aa  established  colony  of  foreigners  lends  to 
their  mother  countries  in  extending  their  foreign  trade,  a  thing  that  has 
been  remarked  and  commented  on  in  a  recent  report  by  Minister  Thomp- 
son, has  been  notrd  by  the  writer  at  every  place  in  which  he  has  served 
during  t«n  years  in  South  America.  These  aggregations  are  patriotic 
to  a  degree,  and  although  their  native  lands  may  have  been  stern  par- 
ents, they  elevate  this  feeling  of  loyalty  to  a  cult.  English  and  German 
colonies,  especially,  are  trade  missionaries  for  their  respective  countries, 
and  through  the  ramifications  of  business  and  by  reason  of  their  social 
relations,  are  a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with  in  oar  efforts  to  extend  com- 
mercial relations  with  these  countries.  Individually  and  collectively, 
they  aie  opposed  to  any  and  all  measures  that  look  to  active  competi- 
tion from  the  United  States  in  these  markets. 

The  following  statistics  cover  the  founding  and  progress  of  the  sev- 
eral foreign  colonies  established  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo: 
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A  commission  of  Swiss  agriculturists  visited  Sao  Paulo  early  this 
year  and  inspected  lands  about  Funil,  near  Campinas,  which  they  have 
bought  for  a  Swiss  colony.  Funil  is  to  be  connected  with  Campinas 
by  a  steam  tramway,  and  the  old  fazenda,  which  will  be  the  locus  of 
the  colony,  is  to  be  divided  up  into  small  farms  for  the  cultivation  of 
breadstufi^ 

RAILWAYS  OP  SAO  PAULO. 

Sao  Paulo  Railway. 

The  Sao  Paulo  Bailway  is  the  pioneer  line  in  this  State,  and  was 
authorized  by  a  decree  dated  April  23, 1856.  The  line  from  Santos  to 
Jundiahy,  tbe  main  artery  in  the  railway  system,  was  inaugurated  in 
1868.  The  method  employed  in  climbing  the  Sierra  of  Santos,  a  height 
of  793  meters  (2,602  feet),  makes  this  one  of  the  most  curious  railways 
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ia  the  world.  The  problem  encountered  is  similar  to  that  on  the  rail- 
way between  I^a  Gnayra  iind  Caracas,  bnt  is  met  in  an  entirely  ditt'erent 
way.  The  rise  is  divided  into  four  uniform  planes  of  2  kilometers 
(1.24  miles)  each.  For  traction,  a  system  in  use  in  some  Euglisli  coal 
mines  is  employed.  Fixed  engines  of  large  power  wind  and  nnwind 
an  immense  cable  made  of  steel  wire.  The  trains  are  drawn  by  the  two 
enda  of  this  cable,  one  train  ascending  as  the  other  descends.  The 
uoedle  of  the  odometer  indicates  with  mathematical  exactness  the 
point  in  the  plane  where  each  train  is,  and  the  moment  of  meeting  of 
the  two.  A  brake  stops  the  train  almost  instantly,  and  an  electrical 
device  places  the  trains  in  contact  with  the  fixed  engines.  The  cable, 
kept  cool  by  a  stream  of  Water,  rnns  over  cylinders  on  pnlleys. 

The  distance  from  Santos  to  Sao  Paulo  is  Tfi  kilometers  (47.2  miles], 
the  fast  express  going  over  the  road  in  two  hours  and  a  fraction.  In  its' 
history  it  has  not  been  compelled  to  record  an  accident. 

The  road  was  built  with  government  guaranty  of  6  per  cent  and 
provincial  of  2  per  cent,  but  has  long  since  censed  to  rely  upon  this, 
as  it  pays  very  large  dividends,  the  entire  traffic  from  Santos  to  Sao 
Paulo  passing  over  its  lines. 

By  a  decree  of  April  2, 1895,  the  renewal  of  the  contract  with  the 
government  was  authorized,  according  to  terms  of  which  the  company 
waa  compelled  to  build  within  four  years  from  date  a  second  line  paral- 
leling the  former,  mounting  the  Sierra  by  any  method  of  traction  it 
should  see  fit.  This  line,  which  increases  the  capital  from  dC3,U0(),000  to 
£6,900,000  ($14,599,500  to  128,712,350),  is  now  in  process  of  construc- 
tion and  must  be  completed  by  July  17,  1900. 

The  annexed  statement  is  furnished  byofBcialsof  the  railway  for  the 
year  1896,  giving  the  amount  and  character  of  freight  tor  ten  years  and 
receipts  and  expenditures  tor  same  period,  thus  completing  the  history 
of  the  railway. 

Sao  Paulo  RaUwas  tlattnent,  1896. 

Capitol £3,000,000  =  »H.599,HOO 

EitenBion  of  line kilometers..  139=^66.371111108. 

Rolling  stock: 

Locomotives 63 

Carriages 88 

WaKODe,etc 2,011 

Ninnlier  of  trains 32,147 

Receipts milrcis..  20,093,013=  93,616,742 

Expenditures do....  9,973,513=     1,796,8^ 

Coffee  oarried tons..  ^^474 

General  gooda do 1,017,838 

Export do....  461,663 

Import do....  812,809 

Paaxeiigers  carried 1,156, 132 

h'rom  paaseneora milreis..  3,583,7*4^  iBa.VJi 

From  parcels, etc do.-..  640,917=  115,365 

t^rom  telegrftiue do...,  77,892=  14,03) 

Flora  goods do....  16,322,360=  2,938,026 

Proralivestock do....  11,281=  2,027 

Froir  mlBcellaiieoiiB do....  456,838=  82,231 

Total do....     20,093,012=     3,610,742 

Receiptofor  coffee  {;ippro!cim;il») do....      6,668,324=     1,200,398 

Receipts  for  other  mere bandlse  (approxlmalo) do 9,654,030=;     1,737,727 

There  were  no  accidents  on  this  line  during  the  year. 
Capita)  is  increased  by  the  new  line  to  the  amount  of  £5,900,000 
(«28,7 12,350). 
The  new  line  will  be  completed  Jnly  17, 1900,  according  to  coiitract. 
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2.  OTiian  Railwavb. 

Oompanhia  Paultata. — The  next  railway  built  aftur  the  Sao  Paulo 
was  theCompanhiiiPaalista,  ioaagurated  in  1872,  connecting  Juiidiaby 
and  Oampinaa  and  afterwardB  Caiupinaa  and  Rio  Olaro  and  Oaideiras 
and  Descalv ado,  .thence  going  to  the  valley  of  the  Mogy-Guassu.  The 
sale  of  this  Paulista  line  to  an  English syndi oil  e  for  the  auin  of  £6,000,000 
(;t20,199,000),  which  is  to  iuclade  £2,750,000  ($13,332,875),  representing 
bonds  of  the  Bio  Claro-8ao  Panlo  line,  may  be  realized. 

The  Oompanhia  UniSo  8orocabana  and  Ytuana. — This  road  has  been 
boilt  np  from  the  Gompanhia  Ytnana,  which,  formed  in  1870,  inaugu- 
rated its  traffic  between  Juiidialiy  and  Ytt'i,  and  in  1875  built  a  branch 
from  Itaioy  to  Oapivary  and  tlipiice  to  the  Piracicaba  River,  Later  it 
extended  its  linetoSaoPedro,  oittablishing  navigation  on  the  Piracicaba 
and  Tiet6  rivers,  acquiring  the  railway  of  tliu  Engenho  Central  de 
I'iracicaba  and  prolonging  it  to  JoSo  Alfredo,  and  establisUing  another 
line  between  Porto  Martins  and  Sao  Manoel  do  Paiaiso.  In  1871  the 
Sorocabana  company  was  incorporated,  iind  in  IS?"}  it  inaugurated  a 
line  between  Sao  Paulo  and  Yp^nema,  and  Janunry  1, 1883,  reached 
the  city  of  Tietci.  It  extends  to-day  to  Botncato  and  Silo  Manoel.  In 
1892  the  Ytnaua  and  Sorocobana  were  united  nnder  the  present  title. 

Oompanhia  Mogyana. — In  1872  the  Oompanhia  Mogyaua  was  organized 
with  ]»rivileges  for  the  construction  of  a  line  betwuen  Campinas  and 
Mogy-Mirlni,  with  a  branch  to  the  city  of  Amparo,  permission  after- 
wanlB  being  granted  to  prolong  the  line  iWiin  Mo^Mirim  to  Casa 
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Branca,  thence  to  RiberSo  Preto,  the  center  of  the  best  coffee-prodnc- 
ing  district  in  Brazil,  and  finally  to  Bio  Grande.  Daring  tbe  flrst  ten 
years  of  its  existence  the  Mogyana  constmcted  and  turned  over  to 
traffic  368  kilometers  (228.67  miles)  of  rails.  In  1673  the  line  to  Ami>aro 
was  opened,  and  in  1878  the  line  to  Casa  Branca.  The  branch  to  Ita- 
pira  vaa  completed  in  1882,  and  that  to  Hibei*^  Preto  id  the  following 
year.  Oairying  oat  the  decree  of  Febrnary  17, 1883,  the  branch  to  Caldas, 
aiid  part  of  the  prolongation  between  Biberao  Preto  and  Batatucs, 
was  opened  to  the  i)ublic.  The  ultimate  aim  of  this  railway  is  to  build 
throagb  to  tha  distant  city  of  Onyab&,  capital  of  the  vast  state  of  Matto 
Grasso,  now  leached  only  by  the  river  Plate,  the  month  of  which  is 
1,200  miles  from  Bio,  and  thence,  by  traversing  the  Parang  and  Para- 
guay rivers,  a  distance  of  2,500  miles.  lu  addition  to  opening  ap  an 
immense  empire,  the  political  deHirabitity  of  binding  together  the 
detached  paits  of  the  Bepnblic  makes  this  extension  a  work  of  national 
importance.  Besides  the  branches  enumerated,  mention  may  be  made 
of  the  lines  from  Mogy-Gnassti  to  Espirito  Santo  do  Pinhal,  from  Casa 
Branca  to  Cauoas,  and  the  spar  from  Biberao  Preto  to  the  great 
I>umont  coflee  estate  (described  by  Vice-Oonsnl  Hangwitz  in  Consular 
Beports  for  March,  1897). 

Compankia  Sao  Paulo  and  Rio  de  Janeiro. — This  company  was  formed 
in  1872.  Work  was  begun  in  1873,  aud  the  line  opened  in  1877,  thus 
connecting  the  two  principal  Brazilian  cities  of  Bio  and  Sao  Faulo. 

Comparuiia  Bragantina. — ^This  line  was  ojieued  in  1884,  &om  the 
station  Oaaipo-Simepo  (129  kilometers,  60  miles,  of  the  English  liue), 
to  the  city  of  Braganza. 

Rio  Olaro, — The  next  liue  in  order  was  the  Eio  Claro,  which  was 
opened  to  traffic,  &om  S&o  Joao  do  Bio  Olaro  to  S3o  Carlos,  and  after- 
wards to  Araraquara,  in  1882.  To-day  it  forms  a  part  of  the  Gompauhta 
Paalista,  under  the  name  of  the  Bio  Olaro  section.  This  section  of 
narrow-gauge  road  runs  traius  to  Jaboticabal,  passing  through  Arara- 
quara, and  has  the  following  brauclies :  Viscoude  do  Bio  Gl^ro  to  Jahll. 
Biberilo  Bonito  Branch,  and  the  Agua-Vermelha  branch. 

RAILWAY  B^SUIf^. 

The  titles  and  extension  of  the  other  minor  roads  will  be  found  in  the 
appended  r^sam^,  giving  statistics  for  all  the  railways  in  the  State  of 
Sao  Paalo: 
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BIVBH  NAVIGATION. 

In  addition  and  supplementAiy  to  tlie  railway  system  set  forth  in  the 
forefiToiiig  pages,  there  exists  in  the  Stitte  of  Sao  I'»aIo  river  navij^ation 
of  976  kilometers  (602  luiles),  to  wliicb  the  following  companieB  cou- 
tribate :  Gompanhia  Faulista  de  vias  Ferreas  e  Fluviaes,  liOO  kilometers 
(124  miles),  river  Mogy-Guaaeu  from  Porto-Ferreira  to  Pantal;  the 
Oom]>aiihia  Sorocabana  o  Ytnana,  220  kilometers  (74£  miles),  ou  the 
Piracicaba,  trom  Joao  Alfredo  to  the  conflneuce  of  the  TJ^t^ ;  the  Com- 
paohla  sul  Paulista  de  Navegacao  e  Mineracao,  36<t  kilometers  (221 
miles),  on  the  Ribeira,  Una,  Jacnpiringa,  and  JnquifV. 

Wagon  roads  in  the  interior  are  very  poor,  the  reliance  for  needs  of 
trausportatiou  being  placed  ou  river  and  rail  coinmiinicatioD  with  the 
coast. 
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OOPPBB  CtJLTIVATlOM  AMD  TBADB. 

1.  Santos  as  a  Coffrr  Poet, 

The  Dame  of  Sautos  suggests  coffee.  It  has  become  in  late  years  tlie 
first  t»)fi'ee  exporting  port  in  the  world,  nearly  5,000,000  bags  having 
been  shipped  from  here  during  the  past  year.  Of  the  4,963^2  bags 
vonstitating  this  vast  export,  N^ew  York  received  1,463,280;  Hamburg, 
1,050,206;  Havre,  135,226;  Rotterdam,  617,865;  Trieste,  392,413,  and 
Antwerp,  323,094  bags.  New  Orleans,  Baltimore,  and  Oharleston 
appear  in  the  returua  for  69,1*22,  24,128,  and  12,500  bags,  respeotiTely. 

2.    PSOPOSBII   COrFBK  LBOIBIuiTIOM. 

A  large  part  of  the  report  of  the  minister  of  finance  of  Brazil,  dated 
April  30,  is  tiikeu  up  with  a  diseussiou  of  the  needs  of  cofifee  prodao- 
tioii,  which  is  the  base  on  which  rests  the  financial  and  industrial  activ- 
ities of  the  nation.  He  recognizes  that  coffee  planting  is  the  princi- 
pal source  of  the  national  wealth ;  that  its  protection  by  the  Govern- 
ment is  indispensable,  and  that  it  is  necessary  at  this  time  to  lend  it 
aid.  Specifically,  he  sets  forth  the  following  causes  of  the  critical  Btat« 
of  the  industry:  (1)  Lack  of  professional  knowledge  and  failure  to 
utilise  in  its  cultivation  the  latest  processes  and  best  machinery,  in  place 
of  the  routine  which  is  the  same  to-day  as  in  colonial  times;  (2)  neces- 
sity of  the  divisioH  of  the  large  landed  estates,  applying  the  Torrens 
law  (an  exposition  of  the  advantages  of  which  in  the  transfers  of  real 
estate  and  public  registration  has  occupied  the  distiugaished  Brazilian 
publicist  Ruy  Barbosa,  in  two  large  volumes)  to  the  mobilization  of 
the  soil ;  (3)  lack  of  statistics  as  to  mean  prodnotion  and  consump- 
tion of  national  products  in  order,  by  comparison,  to  judge  their  legiti- 
mate value  to  the  Brazilian  producer,  and  show  what  a  &ir  and  just 
price  would  be  to  compensate  bim  for  his  labor,  yield  interest  on  capital, 
and  provide  something  additional  to  what  is  now  but  a  living  wage; 
(4)  lack  of  a  network  of  rails,  which  should  ramify  every  part  of  the 
producing  i-egious  and  afford  rapid  and  cheap  means  of  communicatioD, 
thus  lowering  cost  of  transport  to  the  seaboard  ^  (6)  necessity  of  modi- 
lleatiou  of  the  present  law  levying  export  daties;  (6)  lack  of  capital 
aud  credit. 

As  a  remedy  for  the  first  point  he  argues  for  the  establishment  of 
agricultural  colleges,  such  as  the  Institute  Agronomico,  at  Campinas, 
in  this  state.  The  second  difficulty  is  one  of  the  most  serious  impor- 
tance. The  object  to  be  attained  by  the  Torrens  law  is,  by  making  re^ 
estate  transi'ers,  either  by  sale  or  mortgage,  easy  and  cheap,  destroy- 
ing the  fetters  that  clog  such  transactions,  to  break  up  the  aeignorial 
baronies  of  the  old  monarchical  regime,  and  substitute  therefor  a  rural 
democracy  of  independant  small  land  owners.  Yice-President  Pereira, 
in  a  late  message,  says: 

It  iH  likewiBe  uecenBary  that  Iftlior  and  prodDOtiou  shall  not  be  ■nniiBlly  oon- 
giimrd  in  the  inoeasant  outflow  of  we&lth  mercenarily  remitted  U>  foreign  eonntrien, 
"  ^(imiilalion  of  availablii  capilalfor  oBBtBting  and  in 

nrge  instates,  the  excessive  price  of  lands,  and 
_  7  «f  stem  oreato  for  the  onltiire  of  coffee,  wbicb  la  tl 

.  ..  'eand  almoet  the  onl;  ciiltnre  in  Braxil,  tbe  abnormal  sitnation  of  a  prodnot 
which,  thoiif!li  it  has  been  a  Brazilian  mimopoly,  la  still  almost  entirely  dependent 
on  foreign  labor,,  which  in  saviiif^  and  expenses  sends  to  Atreign  countries  all  it 
earns  beyond  the  cost  of  livinK.  It  is  necessary  to  adopt  measures  EaoilitatlDg  th« 
division  and  transfer  of  Inndea  property,  iniliiclng  the  laborer  to  ollng  to  the  aoil 
and  employ  hie  savings  iu  the  purcbasu  nnil  cultivation  of  laud. 


tliiix  preTentios  d^  accumulation  of  available  capital  for  aSBtBting  and  improving 
thetn,  The  undividnl  large  instates,  the  excessive  price  of  lands,  and  the  selBBb  ana 
debilitating  aalary  eystem  oreato  for  the  onltiire  of  coffee,  wbicb  is  the  m 
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The  law  further  providea  a  land  tax  on  those  properties  that  have 
been  benefited  by  railways  and  other  Improvements  made  under  the 
guarantee  of  the  State.  The  value  of  agricultttral  holdings — all  coffee, 
of  course — is  estimated  at  2,250,000,00U  milreis.*  Under  the  present 
system,  this  vast  property,  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  this  commercial  age, 
wlien  land  and  personalty  are  on  the  same  footiug  in  the  leading  nations 
of  the  world,  is  taxed  on  transfer  10  per  cent  on  the  valuation,  which 
is  naturally  a  tremendous  restraint  ou  alienation,  making  most  transfers 
impracticable.  A  sale  has  just  now  been  made  of  a  coffee  estate  for 
C,000  contas  (1900,000  at  present  rate  of  exchange),  on  which  transfer 
C28  contas,  or  t94,-200,  were  exacted.  Of  this  sum,  7  {ler  cent  went  to  the 
proviDcial  government,  the  remainder  to  municipal  imposts,  stamps,  etc. 

As  to  the  third  point,  tlie  remark  of  the  minister  Is  accurate,  that 
pnblic  oEBcials,  trade,  and  industry  suffer  embarrassment  and  loss  at 
every  step  on  account  of  deficiency  of  statistical  iuformation.  This 
lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  Brazilian  producer  tells  against 
bim,  since  crop  figures,  estimates,  etc.,  are  made  up  in  foreign  markets 
in  the  interest  of  the  foreign  buyer  or  speculator,  thus  making  more 
eaHy  raids  by  speculative  syndicates  on  coffee  and  exchange  hero.  The 
minister  feels  certain  that,  through  the  work  of  a  well-organized  stAtia- 
tieal  bureau,  which  should  possess  Itself  of  the  true  annual  production, 
extension,  etc.,  of  this  and  other  coffee  countries,  the  stooks  at  partic- 
ular periods,  etc.,  which  would  show  what  the  normal  price  should  be, 
this  difficulty  would  be  obviated.  Under  snch  auspices,  the  Brazilian 
markets  will  not  continue  to  be  without  guide  or  compass,  in  constant 
and  arbitrary  fluctuation  due  to  the  absolute  domination  of  the  foreign 
markets  in  which  their  products  are  sold.  The  minister  claims  that 
the  figures  show  that  the  prices  and  sales  in  Brazilian  markets  do  not 
harmonize  as  tbey  ought  with  the  entries,  stocks,  and  rate  of  exchange, 
and  backs  up  his  contention  with  tables. 

The  fifth,  sixth,  and  final  points  need  not  be  elaborated.  Brazil 
is  insufficiently  supplied  with  railways — only  7,000  or  8,000  miles  in  the 
country — and  wagon  roads.  Export  duties  are  condemned  by  economic 
science,  and  country  banks  must  be  within  easy  reach  of  the  planter 
before  the  fazenda  business  can  be  properly  transacted. 

The  land  question  in  Brazil  is  the  same  as  in  Mexico.t 

*Tb>ii,  at  tlie  pur  valuo  of  tbe  milreiB,  would  lie  $1,228,440,000;  at  the  exchange 
vMa«  of  the  milreis  in  1897,  viz,  16  cents,  it  la  only  9337,700,000. 

t  Note  by  CiMMiiI  j?ill.— The  land  qncHtion  in  Mexico  ia  aiiccinotly  set  forth  in  the 
follawinK  printed  extract: 

"  Until  receut  years  nearly  all  the  desirable  agrienltaral  lands  of  this  Snpiiblia 
[Mexico]  have  been  held  in  large  tracta  by  a  comparatively  small  nnmber  of  indl- 
\idaala.  Tbis  Bystem  of  land  ownership  dates  back  to  the  aubdivision  of  the  lands 
of  New  Hpain  by  the  Spanish  crown  among  the  soldiers  and  adventnrers  that  aided 
in  the  conijnent. 

"  Dne  to  the  fact  that  lands  were,  for  many  yean,  practieally  exempt  from  tax»- 
tion,  and  owing  to  the  look  of  transportation  facilities,  and  the  difficulty  in  effecting 
the  exchange  of  commodities,  also  the  nnsettled  condition  of  the  country,  the 
'haciendado'  was  comptilied  to  rely  almost  entirely  upon  the  products  of  his  own 
estate  for  stibalstence.  As  a  result  of  these  conditions,  a  large  area  of  land  was 
placed  under  cultivation^  or  otherwise  ntilized,  in  order  to  yield  a  sufficient  variety 
and  qnantity  of  productions  to  meet  bis  necessities  in  the  time  of  peace  and  to  sup- 
ply b)s  wants  duiring  periods  of  internal  disorder  or  failure  of  crops.  Dub  largely  to 
ibeso  conditions,  the  'haciendas'  of  the  country  have  remiiinea  for  many  genera- 
tions in  poeaession  of  the  desoendanta  of  the  original  owners, 

"The  extension  of  railroads,  obviating  the  entire  dependeoce  of  the  landowner 
on  the  products  of  bis  own  estate,  and  facilitating  the  establishment  of  trade  rela- 
tions between  the  vatioaa  diatricts,  tbe  progressive  policy  of  the  Goverument, 
daring  the  lost  two  decodea,  the  eiTorts  of  the  present  administration  to  induce 
iDVMrtment  and  oolonization,  alao  tbe  increased  taxation  of  real  eetate,  are  changing 
these  conditions  and  placing  many  of  tbe  owners  of  these  large  tracts  under  the 
neceMtty  of  disposing  of  a  portion  of  their  holdings." 
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3,  ('OlfFEB   TRADK   SYBTBMe. 

Uuder  f lie  system  dow  prevailing,  all  coft^  passes  tbrongli  tbe  hands 
of  several  middlemen  after  leaving  tbe  iilanter.  The  railway  company, 
the  sacker,  the  exporter's  coffee  maberu  and  exchange  brokers,  and 
the  planter's  commission  merchant,  at  the  pott  of  shipment,  all  exact 
tribute.  The  three  parties  to  \>e  considered  are,  however,  the  planter, 
the  comisario,  and  tbe  exporter,  each  with  a  diSerent  interest.  The 
planter  strives  daily  to  increase  the  price  of  his  product,  the  exporter 
to  diminish  it,  and  the  commisario  te  ti\ke  advantage  of  either  as  his 
neceHsitiea  demand.  With  the  rise  in  the  price  of  food  products,  the 
exigencies  of  the  planter  increase;  these  must  be  satisfied  by  sales  of 
his  coffee  at  low  prices  in  a  declining  market.  On  th6  other  hand,  the 
difficulty  in  obtaining  laborers  results  iu  hiring  the  dissolute  and 
incompetent,  until  to  day  on  the  fazendas  no  tvork  at  all  is  done  on 
Saturdays  and  feast  days.  So  that  a  fazendero  or  planter  who  has  100 
laborers  can  not  count  u|>on  mure  than  36  or  40  day-laborers. 

As  to  tbe  exporter,  the  desire  to  obtain  larger  profits  and  to  rid  him- 
self of  the  comniisarios,  his  natural  antagonists,  suggeste  to  him  the 
attempt  to  dispense  with  the  commisario  altogether  and  buy  direct 
from  the  planter.  For  this  purpose  lie,  especially  the  American  at  Bio 
and  others  here,  maintains  iu  the  interior  a  retinue  of  agents,  sab- 
agents,  and  employees  prei)aretl  to  buy  coffee  either  at  the  plantation 
or  at  the  mill.  Frqm  this,  it  follows  that  theplanter  has  no  need  to  seek 
the  markets  at  Bio  and  Santos,  and  that  a  part  of  the  coffee  already 
sold  is  considered  jis  formally  disposable  and  depresses  the  existing 
stock.  We  have  here  two  iniiwrtant  causes  of  depreciation — the  false 
increase  of  stock  and  diraiuntiou  in  the  demand. 

The  manner  iu  which  the  business  is  done  is  this;  With  type  No.  7 
quoted  in  Santos  at  i2  milreis,  the  buyers  in  the  interior  pay  freely  llj 
or  12  milreis,  the  fazendero  selling,  since  they  thus  save  2  milreis  in 
trail  sportation  and  other  charges  and  have  12  milreis  net  in  place  of 
10  per  arroba  at  Santos.  Then  the  exporter  in  Santos  offers  otdy  lov 
fi'gures  there  and  breaks  the  price,  say,  to  11  milreis.  He  then  com- 
municates to  his  a(>;ent.s  in  the  interior  authorizing  them  to  pay  the 
planter  only  lOJ  or  IL  milreis  becaoae  the  price  at  Santos  has  fallen  to 
that  figure.  Going  back  to  the  producer,  on  whom  the  loss  in  commer- 
cial speculation  always  falls,  the  commissiirio,  who  bus  hitherto  fur- 
nished him  with  the  necessary  capital  to  raise  and  move  his  crops,  not 
receiving  more  coffee,  the  condition  on  which  advances  are  made,  ceases 
to  furnish  him  money  and  proceeds  to  demand  payment  of  the  debts 
accrued  by  the  fazcudero.  Four  of  the  large  houses  here  do  business 
direct  after  this  fashion,  and  stepping  into  the  shoes  of  the  onsted  com- 
missario,  make  advances  to  the  planters. 

Wliether  tbe  commissario  will  become  in  future  years  a  "memory 
only"  in  coffee  business  here,  remains  to  be  seen.  The  old  method  is 
the  nsnal  one,  and  will  probably  continue  to  exist  for  some  time. 

The  consumer  in  tbe  United  States  will  of  course  be  glad  to  see  all 
obstacles  to  low  prices  cleared  away,  aud  as  many  of  tbe  middlemen 
dispensed  with  as  possible. 

4.  OoFPKR  Crop  op  1897-98. 

The  yield  of  tbe  crop  year  1897-98  is  now  on  tapia  as  a  subject  of 
speculation.  I  am  led  to  think  that  an  estimate  of  4,250,000  bags  will 
prove  to  be  about  right.  I  see  that  the  late  report  of  tbe  British  con- 
sul-general at  Bio  sets  down  the  Santos  crop  at  1,000,000  bags.  A 
meeting  was  held  iu  Bio  some  time  ago  of  men  interested  in  tbe  coffee 
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trade,  at  the  invitation  of  tlie  minister  of  finance,  to  diacasa  the  present 
Bitiiation,  and  suggest  measares  of  common  interest.  The  general 
opinion  seemB  to  have  been  that  low  prices  were  dae  to  speculation. 
While  this  may  be  true,  it  appears  easier  to  find  the  caase  in  the  over- 
prodnction  due  to  iiumeiiae  crops  here  and  the  planting  of  new  land 
in  other  countries.  Either  the  production  must  be  curtailed  or  new 
lields  of  oousamption  sought,  as  in  the  effort  to  introduce  coffee  as  a 
beverage  into  the  populous  Kussian  Empire  by  the  Oentro  da  Lavoura 
ti  Oommercio,  else  low  prices  are  inevitable.  Of  course,  prices  may 
be  aided  to  some  extent  by  increase  of  its  use  in  coffee-drinking  coun- 
tries,'due  to  its  greater  cheapness  putting  it  within  the  reach  of  classes 
of  population  who  have  not  been  previously  able  to  drink  coffee. 
Further  help  might  come  through  properly  directed  diplomatic  effort 
to  secure  the  abolishment  of  imposts  in  the  coontries  where  cott^  is 
burdened  thereby. 

6.  Tub  Wokld'b  Coffbk  Puodvctiok  ahd  Conbumption. 

Prodtiction. — On  December  30,  1896,  Messrs.  During  &  Zoom,  of 
Kotterdam,  made  the  following  estimate  of  the  coming  crop  of  the 
world  compared  with  previous  years: 
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The  mean  for  these  three  years  iu  bags  of  60  kilograms  or  132  pounds 
is  11,102,000  bags  for  the  crop  of  the  world,  the  average  Brazilian  crop 
being  7,250,000  bags  and  the  average  of  all  countries  3,852,000  bags. 

Brazil  has  about  2,700,000  acres  planted  with  coffee  trees,  which 
unmber  1,560,000,000,  which  produced  as  follows: 

i>utr>ct.  18S5-S0.    I    i8ee->;. 
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Consumption. — The  consamption  of  coffee  in  the  world  daring  the 
first  three  ntoiitb»  of  each  year,  lSd,')-18!>T,  according  to  the  utatistics 
of  Messrs.  During  &  Zoom,  of  Uotterdain,  the  Ageiice  Rationale  of 
Paris,  the  Coffee  I'3xcliange  of  New  York  City,  and  the  Verein  der 
Kafiieehftndel  of  Hamburg,  was  as  follows: 
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The  mean  ooneamption  during  the  quarter  of  the  three  years  1893  to 
1895  was  2,373, 71i2  bags  (313,331,301  pounds),  and  of  the  last  two  years, 
18'J6-97,  2,553,916  bags  (337,116,912  iiounds),  from  which  the  conclusion 
is  drawn  that  the  consnmptiou  of  coffee  in  the  world  is  increasing  grad- 
ually, there  being  an  increase  of  312,034  bags  during  the  first  three 
mouths  of  1897  over  the  like  i>eriod  of  1893,  or  at  the  rate  for  the  entire 
year  of  1,260,000  bags. 

The  consumption  per  capita  in  the  several  vountries  is  given  as  iul- 
lows:  Spain,  1,1023  pounds;  England  and  Austria,  2.2046  pounds; 
(lermany,  Italy,  and  France,  4.4U9:i  pounds;  Korway,  6.6138  pounds; 
Switzerland,  11.023  pounds;  Belgium,  26.4552  pounds;  United  States, 
8.8184  pounds.  In  Kio  de  Janeiro,  thecousuniptiou  is  nearly  40  ponnds 
per  capita. 

6.  CoFFBK  Beceifts  and  Exi-ohts. 

The  following  tables  will,  I  think,  be  found  a  valuable  collectiou  of 
data  as  to  coffee.  Considerable  paius  have  been  taken  to  make  tbein 
complete. 

MoremtHt  ofeoffe»  in  iha  marketa  of  Rio  dt  Janaro  and  Santui /rem  1881  to  1896. 
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Coffte  receipt*  at  Stmtot,  1893  to  18S7. 

[Baga  of  1S2  ponnda  ueh.] 
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C»ge«  ihipme»t»  fnm  SanUn,  1894  to  1897. 
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Searly  one-tbiid  of  the  crop  wiis  exported  to  tbe  United  Stat«8  ia 
1896-97. 

Shipmeala  of  coffee,  1SS2  to  1SI>7. 
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7.   TAHIFr   lIlITIKB   AND   ESPORT  TaX   on   CoffBB. 

Coffee  has,  iw  is  well  tnowu,  been  admitted  iuio  the  markets  of  the 
Ucited  States  duty  free  aineo  1S73,  but  it  ia  not  so  generally  uDderstood 
that  it  is  taxed  (and  very  heavily  in  some  cases)  in  all  the  Enropean 
markets  where  it  finds  a  sale.  The  tax  in  France  is,  in  the  woriU  of 
the  luinister  of  finance,  prohibitive,  being  1,6S  francs  per  kilo  (30  ceuta 
per  2.2046  ponuds),  or  double  its  cost.  In  Italy,  the  tax  is  1.70  lire  per 
kilo  (32.8  cents  jier  2.204<!  pounds),  or  three  times  its  cost.  In  Germany, 
the  duty  is  more  moderate — 40  plenniga  (9.52  cents)  per  2.2046  ponnds. 
The  export  tax  here,  which  goes  to  tbe  ditfereut  States,  is  11  per  cent. 
The  minister  of  tinauce  finds  that  ooft'ee  sales  at  present  figures  do  not 
compensate  for  the  work  of  cultivation  or  yield  a  return  ou  capital. 
8.  PBOfiTS  oif  COFifKE  Planters. 

The  following  estimates  of  cost  price  and  profit  to  the  coffee  planter 
are  based  on  tbe  following  autui^ities:  Average  daily  labor,  2^  mil- 
reis  (40  ceuts)  tu  1,000  trees,  yielding  150  kilos  (331  pounds)  of  coffee 
"Superior,"  sold  in  Santos  for  9J  milreis  [$1.52)  per  10  kilos  (22,05 
ponnds;  exchange  rating  8  pence  (16  cents)  to  the  milreis. 
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A  plantation  producing  75,000  kilos  (105,345  ponnds)  of  coffee  per 
annum  Is  worth  100,000  milreis  (116,000).  Interest  on  this  capital  at 
8  per  cent,  8,000  milreis  ($1,280);  amortization  iii  25  years,  4,000  mU- 
reis  ($640);  total,  12,000  milreis  ($1,920);  75,000  kilos  of  coffee,  at 
2.375  mibeis  (38  cents)  per  10  kilos  (22.06  ponnds),  17,812J  milreis 
($2,850);  leaving  a  profit  of  5,812  j  milreis  ($930). 
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This  estimate  does  not  take  iato  oou»ideratioQ  the  30  per  ceut  lov 
(pradea  and  "triages"  prodaccd  with  above  75,00U  kilos. 

9.  TUR  COPFEB  Bbhry,  ktc. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  the  green  coffee  contains  61^  per  cent 
water;  100  kilos  in  berry  are  about  Ifi^  kilos  net  coffee;  100  kilos  in 
berry  are  IIJ  j  kilos  iu  grain ;  100  liters  coffee  berry  are  lOJ  kilos  iu  grain; 
100  liters  in  berry  are  18J  kilos  in  grain;  100  liters  berry  are  55  kilos 
coffee  berry;  1,000  liters  coffee  berry  lose  in  drying  abont  382  liters 
water;  1  coffee  tree  generally  yields  1^^  kilos  (3.75  pounds)  flat  bean 
or  1}  kilos  (2.65  pounds)  bourbon. 

The  diseases  which  aSlict  coffee  are  lagartii  mineira  and  molestia  de 
olhos  pardos. 

Qnalities:  Caf^  Nacional, common  qaality;  Caf^  Mineiro,  hard, dark 
grecu;  CafC;  Botucutu,  soft,  light  (yellowish);  Gaf4  Iguape,  dark,  with- 
out aroma,  ugly  looking,  good  roast;  Cafe  Maragogipe,  large  bean, 
harvested  mostly  in  Lortliern  Brazil;  Caf^  Bourbon,  small  bean,  young 
trees  trimmed  and  specially  treated;  Gaf^  Moca,  small  round  bean. 
The  coffee  called  "Aguas"  is  not  a  special  variety.  It  in  tlie  product  of 
a  certain  flower  of  tree,  less  strength,  badly  developed,  spoiled  by 
weather  and  rain  before  it  is  ripe  for  picking. 
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COMUERCIAL    RELATIONS. 


IfOTKS  TO   TAIILR   OV    M[T!{ICirALlTlBS. 


I.  Jraeimguanui.—1'opaiatlouia  1886,2,465;  in  1896,2,500.  ThialsiiDold  distriot, 
And  lieaides  coffee,  raiseti  rngetables,  rum,  cotton,  etc. 

S,  Hrbtdouro.—k.  uew  district  created  in  1894;  will  be  a  very  important  one  in  a 
sboi't  time.  Hob  larKC  eawniilln,  eu|r»r  relinerf,  alcohol  iind  wbiaky  diitillery,  eto. 
Coffee  in  raised  here  on  a  very  largo  HCiile. 

S.  llelim  rfo  l)eicalrado.^Popn\»t\oa  in  1K86,  8,2S7;  in  1896,  20,000.  Had  in  1886 
about  7,000,000  coffee  trees:  ban  now  above  1)S,000,000;  is  one  of  the  old  proilnciug 
diHtricts.  Has,  besides  coffee,  a  large  trade  in  lumber,  com,  vegetables,  etc.  Has  x 
very  eoo<l  brewery,  modern  inncbluery,  telephone,  «tc.     A  veiy  active  district. 

d.  Tloa  1'itla  dai  Pedros.— Murioipality  sioue  1891.  A  very  Urge,  pri>duotiv6  dis- 
trict;  promisBB  to  rnok  umoog  the  first  iu  coffee  harvefcting.      Some  very  larRe 

Slantatiuiia  are  located  in  this  (Tistnct:  Pahiieiraa,  nith  100,000  iiores;  S.  V'raucisoo, 
1.000  acres;  (irnmnia,  35.000  acres;  8.  .iofio,  31,000  acres,  eto.  This  biiing  a  new 
established  manicipality  the  cuft'ee  of  thrse  plantations  and  all  others  has  been 
shipped  iinilev  the  names  of  other  districts  and  miinicipaliticB.  It  has  fonr  large 
diatillcrieB,  a  large  Bugar  refinery  with  bost  modern  machinery. 

S.  BraifaHra.—A  very  old  district,  established  in  1T9T;  popnistion  in  1886,  16,214; 
in  1895,  36,00').  A  very  important  coffee  district;  has  the  latest  mu'hinery  and 
appliances, 

e.  6'ampiNas.— Popntation  in  1886,  41,253;  in  1896,60,000.  An  old  district  (17!t7). 
Has  been  one  of  the  largest  coffee  districts,  but  is  now  of  Ibbb  Iniportnncc,  as  the 
ipiality  of  the  coffee  dues  not  improve,  but  in  imautlty  it  still  ranks  high.  Resides 
coffee  the  itistrict  possesses  nearly  all  othel  indastries.  Campinas  is  a  very  impor- 
tant city  and  third  in  the  State.  In  thu  city  terminate  the  Mogyana  Kiiilroad  and 
some  other  lesser  lines.  Here  are  large  iron  fonndries  and  a  very  active  business  life. 
Unhappily  the  yellow  fever  epidemic  in  1896,  with  1,473  f»tal  cases,  wa^  a  drawback. 
Now  the  sanitary  condition  is  good  and  business  is  transacted  as  before.  Campinas 
is  well  known  as  the  birthplace  of  the  composer  Carlos  Oomez,  author  of  ''(inarauy," 
"Salvador  I'rora,""Kosca,"  "Maria  Tndor,"  "Condor,"  "  Sobiavo,"  and  other  operas. 

7.  t'unAa.— An  old  district  (1785).  Population  in  1886, 10,850;  in  1896,  U.tOO.  Has 
very  eitensive  and  well-known  vineyariti.     The  wine  (ted)  is  very  light  and  of  good 

8.  Farlura. — New  district.  Suffers  much  from  lask  of  Jaliorprs.  With  anffloient 
labor  could  harvest  50  per  cent  niori'.  Will  lie  an  oarni'st  rival  of  the  district  of 
Pibi'ltiio  Preto.     Has  some  facilities  for  and  prodsoes  a  verv  good  qnality  of  coffee. 

9.  <;iinr'!^.—Adistrict  since  1880.  Population  in  1886,3,341:;  in  1896,6,000.  Only 
began  in  1894  to  marki't  coffee,  lint  will  be  important  in  two  or  three  years.  Coffee 
planting  is  progressing  on  a  large  scale.  It  Is  also  a  very  good  district  for  oattle 
raising.  anilan[>plies  everv  year  tbonsanils  of  cattle  for  the  Kao  I'anlo  markets. 

10.  JiwiMi'o.— Popnlatioo  in  1886,  4,714;  in  1896,6,01X1.  Coffee  growing  is  develop- 
ing verv  rapidly,    Hms  four  large  distilleries. 

II.  Jlali^a.— Popnlation  in  1886,  9,335;  iu  1896,  15,000.  'I'he  best  crops  have  been 
in  1876  to  1885.  lias  moretreee  above  twelve  years  than  yonngonee.  vine  planting 
Is  going  ou,  and  this  will  be  the  Aiture  industry. 

L?.  LajroiRAA.— Population  in  1886,  5,020;  in  1896,  5,000.  This  district  is  ufa  very 
little  interest  as  far  as  coffee  is  cuncemod,  producing  more  vegetables  and  maie« 
than  roffee. 

/.t.  /.cntc. — A  new  district,  established  iu  1895,  with  a  very  good  future.  Bsnidea 
coffee  other  agricultural  prodaots  are  raised.     Rreat  activity  prevails  in  this  district. 

It.  /.en<irf«8.— Population  in  1886,  10,111;  in  1896, 16,000.  Is  one  of  tbe  mt^t  promia- 
Ing  muni cipali lies.     Will  market  large  quantities  of  coffee. 

15.  ^o.v.v-r;  NOMif.— Popalatiuu  iu  1886,  4,768;  in  1896,  10,129.  Lately  the  coffee 
crop  has  increased  rapidly.  New  ftelde  being  planted  which  are  very  proiiiisJDg. 
Good  machinery.     An  active  cummerelal  district. 

Iii.  Monte  Alto. — \ew  district  established  in  18%.  Coffee  of  good  quality  and 
abundant;  very  promising. 

17.  ;)/OB(e--UOT-. —Population  in  188fi,l,IHC;  in  1896,  7,000;  nevertlieloss  there  are 
700,000  uew  trees ;  at  present  the  coffee  crop  is  rather  stationary. 

18.  Noi-iiliutc—PopiiUliaa  iu  1886,  6,521;  in  1896,7,122.  Alcohol,  whisky,  and 
sugar  cane  «n  a  large  scale;  coffee  planting  stationary. 

19.  Parahj/bHna.—Thia  is  aiclnsively  a  coffee  district;  very  little  commerce  of  any 
other  character. 

SO.  i'edreinia,— New ;  established  in  i: 

11.  PtrmroM. — Only  harvesting  coffee : 
JS.  i'liaoimfrd.— Population  in  1886, 
inicipality  and  increasin>;  daily;    has   a  large  trade  in  lumber,  sugar,  aloohol, 

,<-iiize,  etc. ;  has  many  factories,  with  new  [navtnnery  ou  the  mo<lern  system.     Has  a 
brilliant  future.    The  rec«ipts  in  1889  were  40,000  uiilreis,  and  in  lct96,  206,000. 
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tS,  Flrajd, — An  active  dixtrict,  but  iio  statistics  to  be  had, 

£4.  i'ortoJ'pife.— Population  in  1886, 5, 7S1;  hi  I89«,  9,000.  Hasagreat  fntoTe.  The 
first  inilii8ti*y  is  BDkcarjaudlarserefitieriesimiiiodeTnRfSteiiiH  exist  Gere.  Cotton  and 
grain  are  also  produced. 

SS,  Bio  Jlonilo. — The  large  nnmber  of  new  Iroea  bIiowb  tliat  this  dlstrint  will  oom- 
pete  with  other  ones.     Has  modnrn  Anierifan.marliinerv. 

«6.  Santo  Antmiio  do  Alenria.—Pormlation  in  1886,4,295;  in  1896,  14,157,  Very 
active  aud  tncreaHinji; ;  planting  still  goiiiK  on.  ' 

S7.  Santo  Barlara  do  Bio  fariio.— Popnlation  in  1886,  3,218;  in  1896,  7,000.  There 
is  yet  much  land  left  suitable  for  coffee.     Very  little  commerco;  small  district. 

a*.  G.Jm:odaI{oa  ri«lo.— Ptipolation  !n  1886, 9,655;  in  1890.30,000.  Veryimpor- 
tant  and  growing  diHtrict.  Liirge  stiipmeuts  may  lio  expected  fVom  here.  BesideH 
the  2t  large  plantatiuns  there  are  buudreds  of  small  ones,  mostly  coffee.  Has  four 
railroad  stiitiona,  and  also  a  nai'ignble  river. 

i9.  S.  Joti  do  Ilia  PaTdo.—'Po-pa\B.\,ioa  in  1886,l,a")B;  in  1896,14,000.  Large  coffee 
fields  and  steadily  increasing,  Ncurly  all  plaatatioiis  have  modem  machinery 
(American),  and,  besides,  important  lumber,  soap,  sugar,  i^ane,  and  flonr  millH. 

SO.  Sao  /'erfro.— Population  in  1886,  5,79r.;  iu  1M96,  I^OIX).  l^rees  under  2  years  iiro 
double  the  number  of  those  12  years  and  above;  constant  development. 

31.  SifrdiM.—Populiilioum  1886,24,690;  iu  1896,  7,000.  Tbis  wasaUrgedistri.it, 
but  »as  divided;  it  bus  a  steady  trade  iu  sngar  and  sugar  caue. 

Si.  TaiHlrj/.— Population  in  1886,  24,936;  in  1896,  15,00(\  Has  also  been  divided 
aud  thus  lost  in  in)|K>rtance. 

SS.  Ta<iial<<'. ^Population  in  1886,  19,601,  iu  1896,  45,000.  An  old  and  Important 
district;  has  giind  schools  and  colleges,  a  large  trade  In  grain,  sugar,  iilcobul,  etc.. 
and  modern  machinery  and  improvements.  Stock  raising  and  vineyards  are  f  ta  chief 
industries, 

IMPORTS   IMTO   SAO   PAULO. 

I  very  much  regret  that  statistics  are  not  at  hand  to  enable  one  to 
fomish  details  as  to  merchandise  imported  into  this  province.  B])eak- 
in^  generally,  3ao  Pnnlo  imjKirts  from  varioas  conntries  as  follows: 

Qermany. — Cotton  and  dry  goods,  hardware,  machinery,  paper  and 
stationery,  glassware,  wines,  paints  and  oils,  railway  materials,  drugs, 
furniture,  provisions,  cement,  rice,  silks,  gloe,  jewelry,  gunpowder, 
carpets,  pianos,  batter,  sewing  machines,  cheese,  brewing  ingredients, 
matches,  ink,  and  mbber  goods. 

England. — Cotton  aud  dry  goods,  hardware,  railway  materials,  crock- 
ery, woolens,  paints  and  oils,  coal,  cement,  beer  and  spirits,  rice,  steel 
and  copper  goods,  glassware,  rubber  goods,  litieim,  hams,  biscuits, 
paper,  hats,  sewing  machines,  and  chemicals. 

United  8tate».—F\o\iT,  lumber,  bacon,  kerosene,  hardware,  firearms, 
sewing  machines,  railway  materials,  cotton  goods,  chemicals,  paper  and 
stationery,  rubber  goods,  stoves,  boilers,  bicycles,  watches  and  clocks, 
bottles,  lard,  turpentine,  i)etroIenin,  and  pitch. 

France. — Wines,  paper,  preserves,  drags,  ammunition,  dry  goods, 
potatoes,  butter,  tiles,  porcelain,  jewelry. 

River  P(<((c.— Flour,  maize,  hay,  dried  meat,  cattle,  walunts,  fruits, 
groceries. 

Belgium. — Hardware,  paints  and  oils,  caudles,  cement,  paper,  chemi- 
cals, machinery,  explosives,  car  materials,  glassware. 

Portugal. — Wines,  fruit,  onions. 

Italy. — Wines,  dried  fruit,  cotton  goods,  butter,  marble. 

^ain. — Wines,  dried  fruit. 

India. — Bice. 

Wliat  Brazil  needs  is  to  create  new  industries,  so  that  the  product  of 
the  sales  of  coffee  and  other  commodities  may  not  be  kept  abroad,  to 
buy  at  high  prices,  with  a  depreciated  currency,  the  indispensable  nec- 
essaries of  life,  many  of  which  should  flourish  in  the  diffierent  latitudes 
that  stretch  from  Para  to  Kio  Grande  do  8ul,  1  see  in  a  recent  news- 
paper that  a  cargo  of  potatoes  has  jast  arrived  from  the  United  States. 
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VcaselH  liavo  recently  been  cliartered  in  San  Frauciseo  and  New  York 
to  load  with  wheat  for  Brazil.  We  have  a  cnrious  Bpeclacle  here  of 
lar^e  floor  mills  in  Uio,  in  a  country  that  does  not  raise  wheat  and  has 
to  import  it  to  grind. 

COTTON  PAOTOEIBS. 

Not  mucli  progress  lias  been  made  in  mannfacturing  Theonly  lines 
in  which  large  capital  is  invested  »re  cotton  inanafactories  and  brew- 
eries. JohnO.  Branner,  Ph.  I).,  in  a  brochure  published  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultnre,  Washington,  in  ISSi,  said,  "  Cotton  factoriea  are 
s]>ringing  up  ra)>tdly  and  prospering,  and  the  day  is  not  farr  distant 
when  they  will  supply  the  Brazilian  market."  This  prediction  will 
not  tail  of  veriHcatioii.  Out  of  the  155  cotton  factories,  11  are  situated 
in  this  State,  ILere  are  two  large  breweriea  in  Sao  Panlo — the  Ger- 
maniaand  Autartica — both  working  with  large  capital  and  having  a 
considerable  output.  Plants  have  been  recently  eatAblished  for  the 
manufacture  of  bottles  for  their  use,  and  the  Governmeat  has  aided  the 
promoters  by  raising  the  tariff  rate. 

The  British  consul- genern  I  at  Eio.  in  his  report  for  1896,  states  thsit  the 
cotton  factories  in  Brazil  give  employment  to  200,000  operatives  and 
that  capital  invested  in  the  industry  reaches  £3,7C0,OOO  ($1»,198,040). 
Tlie  Fahrica  Sao  Bogne  of  Sao  Paulo,  he  says,  belongs  to  an  Italian 
firm,  with  a  capital  of  2,000,000  lire  ($336,000).  It  places  on  the  mar- 
ket pieces  of  44  meters  each,  the  principal  productions  being  drills, 
twilled  cottons,  casDinettes,  ginghams  for  mattresses,  etc.  It  imports 
the  yarn,  and  employs  230  looms.  The  Fabrica  Bom  Uetiro  of  Sao 
Paulo  was  founded  in  1886  and  has  a  capital  of  £60,000  ($291,995). 
f)ngines  are  of  200-horsepower  for  the  looms  and  OT-iiorsepower  for 
the  electric  light  apparatus.  It  has  spinning  machinery  and  200  looms 
and  employs  330  bands.  They  work  on  an  average  10  hours  a  day; 
daily  ontpnt  8,500  meters  (27,887  yards] ;  chief  productions  are  checks 
priced  at  700  reis  i>er  meter  (10.5  cents  per  3.28  yards),  and  ginghams 
Hold  at  600  reis  {9  cents)  per  meter.  Raw  material  is  obtained  from 
Pernambnco  and  Sao  Panlo,  and  they  use  600,000  kilos  (1,323,760 
I>ounds).  Wages  of  operatives  range  fVom  800  reis  to  C  milreis  (12  to 
75  cents)  per  day. 

UNITBD  STATES  TEADB  AT  SANTOS, 

United  States  trade  at  Santos  is  in  the  same  state  as  at  most  South 
American  ports.  We  have  either  a  small  import  and  export  trade, 
bearing  no  comparison  to  that  of  the  great  commercial  nations  of 
Euroi>e,  as  at  Buenos  Ayres,  Montevideo,  Callao,  and  Valparaiso,  or  we 
playa  inostiniportantpartin  exports,  as  at  Para^  Biode  Janeiro,  Mara- 
caibo,  and  here,  but  iu  none  are  we  of  consideration  as  regards  imi>orts. 
<iomnierce  between  South  America  and  the  United  Stotes  certainly 
follows  rigidly  the  so-called  "natural"  lines  of  the  orthodox  economist, 
c'achbuyingof  the  other  that  and  that  alone  which  itcau  not  elsewhere 
get;  we  coffee  and  rubber,  and  these  people  kerosene,  lard,  lumber, 
and  to  some  extent  four  and  cotton  goods. 

tn  the  absence  of  statistics,  which  are  absolutely  auattainable, 
as  the  custom-honse  does  not  furuish  them,  the  dimensions  of  our 
import  trade  can  not  be  determined.  The  trade  is  small  and  I  scarcely 
think  growing.  I  have  no  idea  that  we  are  sending  more  maiiafactnred 
goods  than  formerly,  and  perhaps  not  so  much  flour. 
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Tb«  fact  ia  oar  goods  are  not  pnsLed.  One  i'requently  comes  in  oon- 
tiWit  witli  Earopeaii  travelerB,  butit  is  rare  to  meet  here  anyone  repre- 
Beiitiiigan  American  house  of  standing.  I  have  seen,  in  an  extended 
e:sperience,  only  one  American  representing  a  really  large  business 
boase  tarn  in  and  "hnstle"  for  business,  after  the  manner  illustrated 
daily  ill  the  Western  cjties  of  the  States.  This  gentleman  was  Hr. 
Thomas  A.  Eddy,  of  the  bouse  of  Flint,  Eddy  &  Co.,  of  Kew  York,  and 
the  theater  of  his  operations  was  at  that  moment  the  city  of  Monte- 
video, to  which  section  he  makes  something  like  annual  visits.  Hr. 
Eddy  was  there  perhaps  a  fortnight,  and  1  used  to  see  him  daily  in  bis 
carriage,  making  the  rounds  visiting  the  large  importers,  and,  when  bis 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  prices,  conditions,  and  terms  failed  him, 
nsing  the  cable  freely  in  order  to  fally  inform  the  people  jnst  wliat 
bis  firm  could  do.  liow,  and  when.  The  success  that  has  attended  this 
firm,  which  now  nas  branches  at  Bnenos  Aires  and  Bio — latter  estab- 
lished last  year — attests  the  value  of  their  methods, 

Right  here  let  me  say  that  cheap  men  should  not  be  sent  to  South 
America.  They  should  be  gentlemen;  if  of  social  qualities,  all  the  bet- 
ter, and  their  allowances  shonld  be  ample. 

I  do  not,  however,  wish  to  yield  to  the  desire  to  discuss  this  alluring 
qnestion,haviiignlready  written  much  on  the  theme  in  consular  reports, 
and  particularly  in  the  Special  Exposition  Bulletin  ."How  the  Latin- 
American  Markets  may  be  reached  by  the  Manufacturers  of  the  United 
States,"  pnblished  by  the  Bureau  of  the  American  Kepnblics. 

There  is  no  American  importing  house  in  Santos  or  Sao  Paulo. 
How  strong  the  foreign  hoiiftes  are  maybe  shown  by  the  i^t  that  a 
German  business  house  of  tdantoa — Theodor  Wille  &  Oo, — hasjust  now 
made  a  loan  to  the  State  of  Sao  Panlo  of  4,500,000  milreis  or  about 
$67S,000.  These  important  European  firms  are  connected  at  home  with 
people  in  touch  with  vast  capital,  and,  besides  their  import  or  esport 
business,  often  act  as  intermediaries  in  the  bringing  out  of  large  enter- 
prises. Witness  (be  agency  of  Zerreiier,  Bnlow  &  Co.,  another  very 
important  German  house  in  the  Sao  I'aulo  Coffee  Estates  Co.,  the  sub- 
scription list  of  which  was  opened  in  London  on  June  0,  share  capita) 
being  £270,000  {*1 ,313,955). 

The  object  of  all  these  tables  of  figures  and  detailed  statements  is 
simplythis:  To  show  that  the  capital  employed  in  nearly  every  enter- 

ftrise  here — steamships,  railways,  banks,  tramways,  gaa  and  electric- 
ight  plants,  etc. — is  European,  and  that  there  i'*  a  movement  to 
increase  this  European  capital  by  the  projected  sales  of  all  the  Gov- 
ernment railways  and  of  the  fazendas;  that  the  immigration  is  and 
must  necessarily  be  European  also;  and  further,  and  arising  .from 
these  two  causes  largely,  the  trade  is  with  Europe  and  will  tend  to 
remain  so.  Any  predilection  that  may  exist — I  think  it  is  rather 
toward  their  old  European  homes  on  the  part  of  the  expatriated  people, 
and  I  can  not  discover  that  the  native  Brazilian  prefers  to  do  business 
with  us  rather  than  with  Hamburg  or  Manchester — is  but  an  incon- 
siderable factor  at  the  most.  If  we  wish  this  trade,  we  must  famish  a 
superior  article  at  an  equal  price,  or  the  name  article  cheaper  than  onr 
rivals.  The  question  i^  a  commercial  one,  and  the  merchants  who  can 
fDmish  the  kind  and  quality  of  goods  these  people  desire,  put  them 
down  inthesedistribntiiig  entrepots  the  most  expeditiously  and  at  the 
lowest  price,  will  posfiess  the  trade.  These  are  the  conditions  of 
trade  the  world  over,  and  to  them  we  must  conform  here  as  elsewhere. 
The  large  items  of  export  info  all  Brazil  from  the  United  States  are 
fioar,  kerosene,  lard,  bacon,  lumber,  cotton  goods,  and  machinery,  par- 
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ticularly  engineB,  locomotives,  and  sewiug  inacliities.  The  item  of  coal 
is  of  some  importance. 

Coal. — All  Americao  Arm  was  giveo  the  contract  of  the  Central  Bail- 
T»y  for  the  year,  but  as  some  doubt  vns  felt  as  to  the  quality  of  Amer- 
ican conl,  the  eoiitractors  bound  themselves  to  fbrnish  from  January 
<>,&00  tons,  and.  to  keep  on  hand  a  stock  of  ]2,O0U  tons  antil  the  Ameri- 
can coal  should  pass  the  tests  prescribed  by  the  directoiateof  the  com- 
pany. Unhappily,  the  i>eople  were  not  able  to  cnrry  out  the  signed 
contract,  which,  of  course,  has  created  a  disagreeable  impreasiiin.  Wil- 
son Sods  &  Co.  are  solidly  entrenched  in  all  the  parts  of  tliis  coast  and 
supply  coal  fW>m  the  British  Isle^,  but  with  our  Pocahontas  coal  put 
down  so  cheap  at  tide  water,  it  seemn  as  though  soiiititliing  more  could 
bo  done  than  at  present.  Our  coa^  ]>eople  would,  tiowever,  be  com- 
pelled to  send  their  own  men  here,  ns  their  rival — and  there  are  no 
other  large  dealers — would  imt  handle  our  product. 

Cottons. — Onr  exports  of  cottons  will  grow  here  as  elsewhere  in  South 
America. 

tiicycles. — I  think  that  this  office  has  received  nmre  communications 
from  cycle  manufacturers  lately  than  auyother  branch  of  trade.  1  fear 
that  not  much  can  be  done  with  these  goods.  The  Brazilinns  are  indo- 
lent and  roads  bad,  and  there  are  no  indications  of  a  "craze"  here, 
bicycles  are  seldom  seen  in  the  streets  of  Sao  Paulo  and  never  in  San- 
tos. I  think  that  pgrliaps  a  limited  supply  could  be  disposed  of  in  Sao 
Paulo  by  an  active  agent.  Those  now  used  in  thnt  city  are  of  English, 
Frencli,  and  Italian  makes.  The  duty  is  now  5  per  cent,  and  not  48  per 
cent  and  6(p  per  cent  additional,  as  reported  by  the  French  connal  at  Sio 
Paulo  in  1896  and  copied  by  our  commercial  jonmals, 

Fruits  and  nutg. — The  item  of  fruits  and  nuts  imported  from  the 
United  States  seems  odd.  One  scarcely  expects  to  see  uute  sent  to 
Brazil — "the  place  where  the  nuts  come  from," 

CUSTOMS  DUTIES. 

Tlie  following  customs  duties  were  levied  on  the  merchandise  that 
came  last  year  from  the  United  States: 


ArUol». 

Bate  of 
dntj. 

P»««t.\ 

-«^ 

Booke,  tuBpi,  cDKraviiiga.  aod  printed 

T^  i  """l^""" 

S '■  "'VuSi:?-.-.'': 

Other  DuchiDerj',  IdcIiiiUdk  prlo'ing 

' 

I  Wheat  ia  tna. 


DM,zedoy  Google 
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This  tabl6  is  a  silent  refntAtion  of  the  Htatements  of  those  wbo  inveigh 
against  our  tariff.  The  truth  is,  we  admit  nearly  every  Brazilian  prod- 
uct free  of  duty,  while  oat  of  twentyeifiht  classes  of  mercUandiine  that 
we  sold  to  Brazil  last  year,  duties  are  levied  on  all  but  three,  viz,  agri 
cultural  implements,  coal,  and  machinery,  and  of  these  the  sales  of  tho 
first  two  were  of  slight  importance;  and  ncirly  every  article  bears  the 
high  rate  of  48  per  cent  The  rates  at  which  coffee,  which  we  admit 
tree,  is  taxed  in  the  leading  European  coftee  markets,  have  been  given 
heretofore  in  this  rejMirt 

OONCI-USIOIT. 

The  fotareof  the  province  of  Sao  Paalo  is  assured;  the  posaession 
of  the  best-known  coffee  zone  in  the  world  within  its  ample  borders 
guarantees  this.  Besides  there  is  already  a  virile  life  that  mocks  at, 
while  it  suffers  from,  temporary  depression;  and  with  the  extension  of 
production  of  cotton,  rice,  and  similar  articles  throughout  its  wide 
expanses,  its  wealth  will  be  vastlyincreased.  Its  economic  life  will  be 
completed  by  the  steady  drift  of  detached  masses  of  humanity  from  the 
over  populated  states  of  southern  Europe,  which  will  become  rooted  to 
the  soil,  and  form  the  basis  of  the  new  Brazilian  population,  while  with 
its  high  credit  in  Buroxiean  marts,  all  needed  money  for  the  develop- 
ment of  its  waste  places  will  be  forthcoming.  Whnt  we  wish  ih  its 
friendly  consideration  as  a  part  of  a  neighboring  American  republic, 
and  our  share  in  a  commerce  the  terms  of  which  shall  be  fair  and  just 
and  not  "  reciprocally  unequal  and  unreasonabla" 

Fbank  D.  TIii-L, 

SamtoS,  Aug.  10,  1897.*  Consul. 


COMMERCE  OF  FRANCE  AND  HSA7.IL. 

The  exportation  <of  Brazilian  goods  to  France  aiuonuted  in  tho  first 
three  months  of  1895  to  22,35!),0(>U  francs  ($4,315,287);  in  1896,  to 
29,464,000  francs  ($5,686,552),  and  in  1897,  eqnal  periods  of  course,  to 
24,451,000  francs  (»4,719,043).  The  exportation  of  French  goodsto  Brazil 
was  in  1895  (first  three  months)  20,771,000  francs  {«4,008,803),  and  same 
periods  in  I'iOC,  21,345,000  francs  (94,119,586),  and  1897,  13,324,000 
francs  ($2,517,.^:^).  Brazilian  exportations  to  France  during  the  first 
three  months  of  this  year  were  thus  11,127,000  frHncs  ($2,157,501)  in 
excess  of  the  importiitions  from  France  during  tlic  same  time. 

The  principal  articles  exported  to  France  are  coffee,  cocoa,  rubber, 
hides  and  leaf  tobacco  (fumo  en  foiha).  Taking  these  up  seriatim,  we 
find  that,  in  the  first  three  months  of  1895,  "Brazil  exported  to  France 
25,041,000  kilos  (55,216,728  jtounds)  of  coffee;  in  1H96,  the  ex|<ort  of 
this  article  fell  to  14,190,340  kilos  (31,289,700  ponnds),  and  during  the 
same  period  this  year,  it  rose  to  25,829,000  kilos  (5<i,052,945  pounds). 
The  mean  importation  into  France  every  three  months  being  less  than 
43,000,000  kilos  (94,792,800  pounds),  it  is  seen  that  tte  exportation 
from  Brazil  represents  nearly  60  per  cent  of  the  supply  of  France  from 
all  sources.  CTnhappily,  this  large  export  of  coffee  is  not  very  produc- 
tive of  returns,  owing  U>  the  low  price  prevailing  in  these  markets. 


*Aa  this  report  leaves  exobauge  la  quoted  at  7Jd.(14^  cante  United  States  gold). 

r,;,lzedoyGoOgIC 
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The  Brazilian  producer  of  coft'ee  tnayconBiilt  witb  advantage  the  fi 
loving  table,  which  gives  the  prices  of  various  coffees: 


UokB  Hodeldk.  snpeilnr 

JavmloM™". ..."'.!; 
Lagaayn. . . 


Jir,  MlBF.ted 


NlanajFiift 

Kmi  SulvHloT 

Uaraedbo 

(iuuas,  eholcB  picktd.- 

PinrloCabello 

HtDtuL  eooil  RveiHEe 

Bio,  flnTordlDuy 


mwm. 

(25.00(0*33.03 

lis 

S3.lt       SI.  4! 

19.  ao      a.u 

11.  IS        U.IB 


Note.— Although  IhA  miuni  fAlla  lo  uy  fo.  thHe prloei  are  ericlently  per  bag  of  I9i  pouDda. 

Coffee  pays  a  customH  dnty  in  France  of  156  francs  ($30.11)  per  hun- 
dred failos  (220.46  pounds),  and  cocoa  a  duty  of  104  francs  ($20.07)  per 
100  kilos.  The  exportation  of  cocoa  to  France  for  the  first  three  monttis 
of  the  last  three  years  has  been :  1895, 1,508,000  kilos  (3,326,140  pooods) ; 
1896,415,260  kiloB  (916,648  pounds);  1897,  1,331,000  kilos  (2,934,866 
pounds). 

Rubber  enters  French  ports  duty  free.  The  first  three  months  of  the 
last  three  years  the  exports  from  Brazil  to  France  were:  1895,  445,800 
kilos  (982,985  pounds);  1896,  940,000  kilos  (2,072,700  pounds);  1897, 
630,200  kilos  (1,389,691  pounds).  The  price  of  Brazilian  mbberis  con- 
eidernbly  higher  than  rubber  from  other  conntriea.  Amazonian  mbber 
sells  in  France,  per  kilo  (2.2146  pounds),  at  9.40  francs  (91.81)  to  8.60 
francs  ($1.66).  African  rubber  sells  at  only  4.95  francs  to  3,70  francs 
(9.^  cents  to  71  cents). 

The  exportation  of  hides  and  tobacco  shows  a  marked  falling  off. 

Hides  and  tobacco  (leaf)  enter  fVance  dutyfree,  being  raw  materials 
for  the  manufacturers. 

To  sotn  up,  tlie  iiniwrtation  from  France  to  Brazil  apparently  tends 
to  diminish,  while  the  exportation  from  Brazil  to  France  remains  sta- 
tionary. 

Fbakk  1>.  Hiix,  CatutU. 

Santos,  S^tember  3, 1897. 

Bra  ^:il^a%  port  MNilary  regulatioti*  ani  quaramtint.* 

Thr'  follotrJDg  are  tho  maritime  sanitftry  regulntiona  recently  enacted  by  tlie  TtA- 
eml  Gnverunieut  of  lirazil.  Tboy  are  ^iven  here  in  ertenao,  as  Bliipownera  and 
ebipmMterx  ap]>ear  at  pi-AMnt  to  be  very  imperfectly  iofbimed  oti  these  matteni : 

tor  the  purposee  of  the  sanitary  seirioe  of  the  port,  the  llttoTal  is  divided  Into 
three  sections . 

(t)  With  its  cenb>r  in  the  Federal  capital,  inclndea  the  portn  of  the  Htatea  of 
Esplrito  gnnto,  liio  de  Janeiro,  Sao  Paulo,  Parana,  Santa  CattarinA,  Rio  Grande  do 
Snl,  and  Matto  Grosso,  the  lazaret  of  whiuh  district  is  Bitaat«<t  At  Ilha  Omide. 

(2)  Having  iU  center  at  Recife,  iocludes  the  porta  of  the  States  of  Parahyb^ 
Pernamhtico,  Sergipe,  Alagoaa,  and  Bahia.  The  lazaret  of  this  district  ia  aitnated 
at  Tainan  dart'. 

(9)  The  center  at  Belem,  eompriees  the  porta  of  the  States  of  Amaionaa,  Park,  llaf- 
anhilo,  Cear^  Piaiihy,  and  Rio  Orande  do  Norte,  and  Ln«  Ita  lasaret  ritnated  at 
Para. 
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The  StatM  will  be  permitted  to  eitalilUh  at  their  porta  saDitar;  stations  for  ves- 
•els  entering  to  load  or  dlschnrge  cargo.  UlieM  tttntiona,  in  wbatever  concerns  tbe 
adminiBt ration  of  qaarantine  regnlatloni,  will,  bo  under  the  ooDtroI  of  the  Kederal 
autboriCy  of  the  port. 

Strict  qnaraiitine  can  only  be  purged  in  Federal  lazarets,  excepting  when  tlie 
coiiDtr;  is  iavaded  b;  epidemics  tro\a  abroad,  and  when  consiiieied  nuceatar;  by  the 
Federal  Ooverament  for  tbe  reciprooal  preservation  of  the  lieatth  of  the  States. 

All  veeaela  arriTinj^  from  foreign  ports  are  required  to  present  bills  of  health 
IsBiied  hj  the  competent  local  antbonty  nt  the  port  of  departare,  and  with  tlie  visa 
of  tlie  Brazilian  consul  at  that  port  and  all  ports  called  at  during  tbe  Toyajie. 
Should  there  be  no  Brazilian  consul  at  such  ports,  it  will  bo  sntScieui  to  obtain  the 
visa  of  the  connul  of  eome  friendly  nation. 

Only  one  bill  of  health  will  be  admitted,  and  this  wilt  be  kept  by  tho  health 
authority  at  the  port  of  destination. 

At  Brazilian  ports  of  call  the  visa  will  he  given  by  the  inspoctor  of  health. 

Where  there  are  no  cnnsiilM,  either  Brazilian  or  other  nationality,  or  local  hnaUh 
authorities,  masters  of  ships  should  obtain  surh  docnments  as  possible  to  prove  tlie 
sanitary  condition  of  the  locality,  and  get  them  verified  by  a  consular  officer  at  the 
firsi  port  of  call. 

No  bill  of  health  wilt  be  considered  valid  which  has  been  issued  more  than  twenty- 
fonr  hours  before  the  ship's  departure  from  port  of  issue. 

When  tbe  interests  of  the  public  health  rmjuire  it,  officers  of  the  sanitary  staff 
niay  be  sent  to  any  foreign  prirt  infected  with  contagions  diaeane  in  order  to  embark 
on  vesaels  bound  to  Uraziliun  ports,  and  Bopertotend  sanitary  matters  on  liosrd 
daring  tire  vuynge. 

All  vessels  on  arrival  at  ft  Brazilian  port  will  be  visitml  by  the  health  officers 
before  any  others,  and  the  service  will  be  continued  ttom  snnrisc  to  suneet  with  only 
one  hour's  interrnption. 

Inports  where  there  is  no  sanitary  authority,  the  service  will  be  perfomie<l  by  the 
police,  except  in  the  case  of  vessels  from  infected  or  xuspected  ports,  which  vessels 
will  be  required  to  priiceed  to  the  nearest  port  havintt  a  sanitary  station. 

Vessels  to  which  pratique  is  refused  are  reqairad  to  hoist  a  yellow  dag  on  their 
foremost. 

The  preliminary  questions  to  be  pnt  to  a  vessel  nrriving  at  a  port  are  the  following : 
(1)  Name  of  vessel.  (2)  Where  from,  nnd  how  many  days  out.  (3)  Name  and  rank 
of  informant,  (4)  Ports  touched  at  during  voyage.  (5)  Vessels  spoken  with  dur- 
ing the  voyage,  their  names  and  port  of  departure.  (G)  Ilave  you  a,  hill  of  healthf 
Clean  or  foul.  (7)  Have  yon,  or  have  you  had,  sick  persons  on  hoardT  How 
Htanyf  Nature  of  sickness.  How  many  cured.  How  many  died.  How  many 
under  treatment.  (8)  On  what  day  after  sailini;  did  the  first  case  of  sickness 
appeorf    What  was  Its  natnrof    (9)  Have  yon  undergone  sanitary  treatment  at  any 

Sort  of  call  t  At  which  port!  Nature  of  treatment.  (10)  What  doc  omen  t  do  you 
old  to  prove  such  treatment,  (II)  Date  of  last  death  on  board.  (12)  Have  you  a 
disinfecting  apparatus  on  board,  and  have  yon  caused  disinfection  to  be  carrietl  outT 
(13)  Have  you  all  the  books  and  papers  required  by  thu  sanitary  regulation  of  this 
portt     (U)  What  is  your  businese  in  this  portf 

^onld  the  replies  to  theee  questions  he  satlafaetory  the  officer  will  proceed  on 
board,  and,  if  he  finds  everything  in  accordance  with  the  declarations  made,  lie  will 
grant  pratiqup  and  hand  the  master  a  certtBcate  of  his  visit, 

If  the  health  of  those  on  board  be  good,  but  the  ship  be  in  a  dirty  or  insanitary 
condition,  the  officer  may  order  necessary  measures  to  be  carried  out,  and  the  vessel 
will  not  be  allowed  to  transact  business  nntU  these  orders  have  been  complied  with, 
Although  paasengcre  and  crew  will  not  in  the  meantime  be  prevented  from  landing. 

If  the  information  given  bo  unsatisfactory,  or  if  the  vessefhave  left  a  suspoctwl  or 
infected  port,  she  will  be  sent  to  the  quarantine  station. 

If  information  bo  given  which  proven  to  be  incorrect,  or  if  tb«re  should  lie  any 
deception  resarding  the  state  of  liealtb  on  board,  the  vessel  will  be  ordered  to  the 
quarantine  station  tu  undergo  close  examination. 

In  this  case,  all  persons  who  have  boarded  the  vessel,  together  witi  the  craft  which 
took  them  on  board,  will  remain  in  quarantine  ponding  the  decision  of  the  chief  of 
the  Borvrce. 

If  the  incorrect  information  rafers  only  to  secondary  matters,  and  not  to  the  state 
of  health  on  board,  the  ordinary  examination  will  be  proceeded  with,  and  the  master 
fined  as  provided  by  the  regulations. 

Qaarantine  measures  may  consist  merely  of  tbe  detention  of  the  vessel  under 
observation,  for  the  time  necessary  to  conduct  a  close  examination,  called  "observa- 
tion qaarantine." 

Striot  quarantine  involves  the  detention  of  the  vessel  for  the  time  necessary  to 

Jirove  the  complete  freedom  of  passengers  f)rom  epidemic  sickness,  and  for  the  disin- 
eotiou  of  the  ship  and  objects  on|iable  of  transmitting  disease. 
Btrlot  qaarantine  may  be  "^iH"  or  "supplementary. " 
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Full  qnarantine  entails  the  det«iit'ion  of  etew  and  paasengera,  on  board  or  in  Iftza- 
Tets,  for  tbe  number  of  days  computed  for  tbaaloweBt  lacnbation  of  tbe  diseoM  which 
it  is  desired  to  B void,  iiaiuuiy,  ten  days  for  yellow  fever,  eigbl  daye  for  oholera  morbas, 
and  twenty  days  for  Oriental  jilagne. 

8up|ilementary  c[iiarantine  means  that  the  detention  sitall  lost  only  llio  unmbeT  of 
dnya  neceeaury  to  complete  the  periodof  inonbation,  counted  from  the  ship's  departure 
frniii  the  infected  port. 

Foreign  pestilential  iliseaBes  are  cholera  morbua,  yellow  fever,  and  Oriental  plague. 

An  infected  port  in  one  iu  which  any  of  these  diseuses  ara  prevalent. 

A  suspected  port  is  (t)  one  in  whidi  isolated  casex  of  pi^iitiluDtial  diSBBHo  have 
ocGiirred;  (2)  one  the  anthority  of  which  has  not  taken  siiffluieiit  preoantlons  to  avoid 
contagion  from  infected  ports ;  (H)  one  wliii^h  maintains  freiioeut  and  free  c«niiuuiii- 
cation  with  iiileuted  locnlitii-s. 

Infected  ship  is  one  in  which  a  unae  of  pestilential  disease  has  occarred. 

Suspected  eliip:  (1)  One  which  has  left  or  toiicbed  at  an  infected  or  Bns)>ected 

tort,  or  commnnioatcd  with  iin  iufoct«il  or  snspncteil  vcaael ;  (2)  one  ia  which  a  death 
us  occurred  I'rom  an  unB|>ecllied  cause,  or  iu  wiiivh  there  have  been  repeated  oaaea 
of  a  specilied  disease;  (3)  one  which  fuils  tu  bring  n  bill  of  health  iu  accordance 
with  retrnlai ions. 

Articles  considered  BuscBptihlo  of  conveying  contagion:  (1)  Postal  parcels  cloaed 
in  amaDnor  to  prevent  knowleilge  of  contents;  (2)  green  hiden  and  hail;  (3)  fat- 
nitnre  and  hoimu  tittincs  which  have  lieeu  used;  (4)  penonol  appunvl;  (5)  animal 
ri'niaiuB  and  fri'sh  aulmnl  waste ;  (6)  fruits,  gteeu  vegetables,  and  fresh  dairy  prodaoo; 
(7)  textile  cuttiupf  and  raps. 

On  the  outbreak  of  prstilential  disease  iu  a  certain  locality,  tlio  lUreotor-geneial 
of  health  will  declare  which  susceptible  arliules  are  subject  tu  treatment. 

The  rlasHificn.tion  of  a  port  as  "infected"  or  "suHpecUid"  shall  he  made  by  the 
Federal  Ciovemmeut  and  officially  ]inb)iHhed. 

Fur  <iu:iraDtinB  purposes  the  said  cluusi II cation  shall  have  retroactive  effects,  as 
r<'gards  vessels  lejiviug  the  ports  denounced,  far  the  following  perioils: 

In  the  cose  of  yellow  fitver,  ten  days;  cholera,  eight  days;  Oriental  plague,  twenty 
days. 

If  the  sanitary  conditions  of  a  veiMel  placed  under  ohservatiou  prove  to  he  perfect, 
the  venaoi  Hhiill  have  pratique  on  the  completion  of  the  period  of  incubation  allonretl 
fur  the  diseuse  which  is  to  be  guarded  against,  such  period  being  couuteit  from  the 
ship's  departure  from  tlie  suspected  port. 

If,  therefore,  such  vessels  have  been  at  sea  for  a  length  of  time  corresponding  to 
the  period  of  incubation,  they  will  receive  pratique  Immediately  after  examination. 
Others  will  be  kept  under  observation  for  tJie  time  necessary  to  complete  the  eatab- 
lished  period. 


tupplementary  qnaroutiue"  does  not  wish  to  be 
itliorp  •  


detnined,  she  may  land  at  the  lazaret  nor  passengers  and  cargo  for  Krazil  and  pro- 
ceeit  on  her  voyage.  In  this  cose  she  will  not  be  allowed  to  enter  another  liraziliao 
port  before  comjdeting  the  period  of  supplementary  quarantine  and  undergoing 
close  examination  at  the  second  lazaret  port  at  which  she  may  call. 

Steamers  having  mail  privileges,  after  discharging  passengers  and  cargoes  at  the 
laKaret,  may  enter  all  ]iorts  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  paasengerB  and  cargo,  pro- 
viding tbej'*Btrictly  nbstiiin  from  communicating  with  the  shore. 

Strict  qnarantina  is  applied  to  (I)  Infected  vessels;  (2)  Tessels  on  which  caaes  of 
sickiiew  have  occurred  of  an  undefined  character. 

Strict  quarantine  entails  the  landing  of  passengera  and  cargo  at  the  lazarets  and 
the  disinfection  "f  the  vessel.  I'ratiiiue  in  such  cases  is  given  only  vhen  there  Is 
DO  lonfriT  risk  of  endangering  the  publie  health. 

Wheu  there  is  no  uiure  accommodation  in  the  lazarete,  quarantine  may  be  pnrgod 
oil  board  Ibo  Tussols. 

If  the  niimhcr  of  paHscngers  and  quantity  of  cargo  are  too  great  to  admit  of  rw- 
nlor  itisinfection,  passengers  or  careo,  or  both,  may  be  transshippeil  to  other  vessels, 
all  expenses  hein^  borne  by  the  ship  under  troatuient, 

Ti,a»j.™i  for  strict  quarantine  wiU  begin  to  count  from  the  date  of  theci— -"' 


infectious  siokness  ou  board:  (1)  When  the  vessel  has  mail  privileges;  (2)  when  the 
sanitarv  authority  is  satislied  tlint  the  inforniatioa  suppliea  to  him  is  correct. 

Ill  other  rases  the  term  fur  quarantine  will  be  counted  f^om  the  date  of  landing 


the  passengers.  If,  therefore,  the  iiiten'al  between  the  lost  cose  and  the  ship's 
arrival  In  port  Ise^nal  toorgi«uterthaa  tho respective  period  of  pestilential  incuba- 
tion, passengers  will  at  once  have  ftee  pratique,  and  the  ship  also  if  the  eargo  be 
not  of  a  snspi'rted  nature. 

Suspected  cargo  which  has  been  so  stowed  ns  not  to  expose  passengers  and  crew 
to  conta);ioD  must  be  sufflclently  disinfected  before  the  ship  can  obtain  pratiqae. 

If  the  interval  following  the  last  case  be  shorter  tlian  the  period  of  liioul»Uon, 
passengers  will  have  to  undergo  supplementary  quarantine  for  the  dayi  wanted  to 
eoniplete  the  period. 
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If  a  veMelon  arriTal  have onsea  of  pestilential niokuew on  board,  the patleuto  will 
be  renioT«d  to  the  floatiog  boapjtsls,  and  tlie  terms  of  quarantine  for  tbe  otiier  pas- 
BODguni  will  begin  to  oooat  from  tbe  date  of  tbeir  laniliug. 

Hiiapecteil  veuels  which  have  performeil  tbeir  voyaee  in  leM  tine  than  the  period 
allowed  for  incubation  will  also  be  subjected  to  aupplementary  quaruutiuo. 

A/'HUBpected  vnaael"  wbicb  baa  been  at  a«a  lor  n,  longer  period  tliau  that  oom- 
puted  for  incubation  will  be  placed  nnder  obHervatioa  ami  c^loaely  exauiiuoil.  Any 
suBpecti;d  cargo  which  she  may  have  on  board  will  Le  placed  iu  iiuarautiDe  and  dis- 
iufected  after  withdrawal  of  the  paMcngerB,  who  will  be  allowed  fri'e  pnitiqui'. 

When  a  vexsel  aubject  Co  quaraotiati  briugH  paaaeugera  ami  cargo  for  diA'ereut 

Srt«,  she  will  land  at  the  lazaret  of  the  port  of  arrival  only  tbo  paaiiengera  audoargo 
utined  to  that  port,  being  free  after  warda  to  proceed  ou  her  voyage. 

Any  vessel  bringing  paasengera  and  cargo  fur  ])ra/il  which  retaaea  tu  undergo 
quarantiue  or  to  submit  to  the  sanitary  ri-giil;itious,  also  those  which  give  false 
infonnation  on  arrival  or  fail  to  pay  fines  imposed,  will  be  probibiled  front  enUriag 
the  ports  of  the  Republic  white  under  the  aamc  master,  against  whom  thia  penalty 
ahall  bo  perpi-tnnl  and  irrevocable. 

inoaling  hospitals  will  be  provided  fi>r  thereceptlon  of  sufloriTs  ^ni  peatileutial 
diaeaaea.  Casea  of  contagions  diaeaae  will  be  treated  iu  isolatod  hospitals  on  shore, 
and  patients  siilferjug  from  sickness  of  ordinary  character  will  be  aecommodated  in 
hospitals  attached  to  the  lazarets. 

Provisions,  drinking  wah'r,  and  coal  will  be  supplied  tovcsai'U  iiiqiiurnnliue  with 
all  dispatch  and  wtthont  nnnecessary  adniinletrativc  dltHculties. 

When  a  vessel  on  arrivul  is  Balijected  to  qnarantino  treatment,  the  director-gen- 
eral of  health  will  post  at  the  eii:hangeof  the  port  a  notice  to  that  edect,  staling  the 
form  of  trentniont  ordered. 

Mails  will  be  promptly  and  freely  delivered  immediately  after  arrival. 

The  privileges  enjoyed  by  mail  steainerB  undor  thin  regulation  may  iilsobeobtained 
by  all  vessels  which  undertake  to  comply  with  the  fallowing  rcuuiruuieute :  (1)  To 
striclly  observe  the  enactmvnta  of  this  regulation;  (2)  to  coiiiede  a  free  ttrat-claas 
ntnm  passage  to  the  sanitary  offloer  who  may  travel  in  the  ship:  (3)  to  have  a 
doctor  on  board  and  to  carry  the  following  articles  and  papers :  (a)  an  apparatus 
fur  dieinfertiou  by  steam  acting  under  preaanre;  (i)  a  stock  of  disinfectants  and  dis- 
iufsctlng  appliances;  (o)  a  register  of  medicinal  aiippliea,  showing  quantity  and 
description  of  medicines  ou  board  on  leaving  port  of  dep:irture  and  supplementary 
supplies  recuived  at  ports  of  call;  (d)  register  of  jtresoriptions  made  np  during 
voyage;  (e)  hospital  register  containing  minnte  particulars  of  each  case  of  sickness 
on  board  and  tbe  trealmeut  adopted ;  (/)  list  of  pasaengers^  with  partioitlars  of 
name,  age,  eei,  mitioualjty,  profesaiou,  and  ports  of  emharkution ;  (g)  roll  of  erew; 
(A)  rargo  manifest:  («)  not  tu  carry  more  than  100  thini-claasemigrHntH. 

The  books  specified  are  to  be  opened,  initialed,  and  scaled  ou  each  page  by  the 
BTOKillanconsulat  port  of  departure,  and  the  sheets  relating  to  each  voyage  stamped 
by  the  sanitary  anthority  at  the  port  of  arrival. 

Tbe  consular  service  in  connection  with  these  books  will  be  performed  gratnitously. 

All  the  baggage  of  persona  subjected  to  quarantine  shall  be  disinfected  on  their 
adroiesioD  into  the  lazaret,  and  when  any  member  of  a  party  nniler  treatment  Is 
attacked  by  pestilential  disease  the  disinfeotion  of  the  baggiige  of  the  party  Hhull 
be  repeated,  and  the  period  of  quarantine  fixed  for  the  party  shall  be  renewed  as 
trom  the  day  on  which  the  case  occurs. 

Convalescent  from  peHtilentiul  disease  shall  be  aubjeoted  to  quarantine  in  floating 
lazarets  for  a  term  corresponding  to  the  period  of  incubation  piescribeil  for  the  dis- 
ease by  which  they  were  attacked'. 

All  baggage  belonging  to  persons  who  have  purged  qaarantine  luust  be  djeinfeotad 
when  landed, 

Fersons  undergoing  quarantine  are  divided  into  three  classes,  with  different  accom- 
modatiou  and  treatment  for  each. 

They  will  be  grouped  in  accordance  with  their  ships  and  date  of  liinding. 

They  are  allowe<]  to  keep  iu  their  possessions  articles  of  value  and  baggage  after 
disinfection. 

The  scale  of  charges,  which  is  as  follows,  includes  medical  attendance  and  ncees' 
flory  medicines: 

Kirst-elasB  passengers,  each,  10  milreis  '  per  day ;  second-class  paasengers,  6  milreis 
per  day ;  thlra-class  passengers,  2  milreis  per  day. 

For  children  under  1  year  of  age  no  charge  is  made.  Children  over  1  year  and  under 
4  years  pay  one-third  of  the  scale  for  adults.  Children  over  4  y<iars  and  nniler  12 
years  pay  hslf  of  the  scale  for  adults.    Children  over  12  yearn  pay  the  same  ns  adults. 

When  there  is  sufficient  acaommodation  in  the  lazarets,  persons  under  trt'stment 
may  bav«  the  company  of  their  friends  or  be  attended  by  their  own  medical  advjs- 


1  milreis  z=  15  cents  (about).  ,  -.  i 
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era,  provided  they  aubmlt  to  the  quarantine  regulations  and  pa;  tbe  prescribed 
obBTgee. 

TliBcbarKOB  on  Teeseln  »iiil  carRoe«  for  aan i tar;  aer vices  are  as  follows:  Bill  of 
faeaUfa,  20  milceiB ;  disiufectiug,  per  100  kilos  (2X  ponnda)  or  fraction  thereof:  akins, 
hides,  and  live  stock,  1  niilr«is;  other  sntceptible  article*,  nodeSned,  3  inilreiii; 
woolen,  cotton,  and  jute  textiles,  mannfaoturee  of  skins  and  hair,  2  miJreis;  bog- 
gase  of  first-class  passengeni,  4  milreis;  baggage  of  secand-otass  passengers,  2 
milreis;  baggace  of  tliiid-olMB  passengers,  1  iniireis. 

Coat  of  dfunnctants  and  wages  of  persons  eniployeil  to  be  charged  to  tbe  vessels 
treated. 

The  health  offleer  of  the  port  will  visit  tbe  auchoiase  gronnds  daily,  starting  at 
9  a.  m.,  to  see  if  medical  si^rvices  are  required  by  any  aliip  in  harbor. 

When  there  ieanycoaeof  aiekueaaon  board  a  vessel,  the  master  will  hoist  hia  ensign 
on  the  foremast  as  a  sigoal. 

Nu  master  ma;  send  on  ahore  or  keep  on  board  any  aiok  person  without  exam- 
ination b;  and  permission  of  the  sanitary  authority,  except  in  cases  of  physical 
injury. 

No  medical  man  may  go  on  board  a  veascl  to  examine  and  prescribe  for  any  sick 
person  withont  the  permission  of  the  sauitary  anthoiity,  who  mnst  be  informed  of 
tbe  nature  of  the  sickueaa. 

Should  a  case  of  ordinary  sickness  occur  on  board  a  vessel,  tlie  medical  olfiour  will 
inform  the  master  of*  tbe  fact  by  writing,  and  this  commnuioation  will  authorize  the 
said  master  to  liave  the  patient  treated  on  board  or  on  ahore,  as  he  may  wish. 

Should  the  patient  be  aent  to  a  hospital  on  shore,  the  master  must  request  from 
the  port  doctor  a  "paaa"  to  land  him.  This  document  will  contain  partioulara  eatab- 
lishing  the  identity  of  the  patient  and  the  nature  of  hia  aickneea. 

Without  snch  "permit"  no  sick  penou  ttmn  ahips  in  jiott  will  be  admitted  into 
the  hoapitals  on  shore. 

If  any  (unofficial)  medical  man  in  charge  of  a  patient  on  board  ship  ehonld  judve 
It  convenient  to  have  him  transferred  to  a  hospital  on  ahore,  he  should  deliver  to  tSe 
master  of  the  vesael  a  "  paaa,"  in  which,  In  addition  to  the  particulars  incutioned  iu 
the  previous  clause,  he  will  deolure  for  what  reason  it  is  inoonveuient  to  continue  to 
treat  the  person  on  board. 

This  "paaa"  will  aubstitnto  that  required  ftom  the  port  medical  oflloer  referred  to 
in  the  preceding  clauae. 

The  nnes  sanctioned  by  the  sanitary  regulations  in  mattera  relating  to  shipping 
are  as  follows :  (1)  Miaatatement  on  arrival  regarding  events  on  bonrd,  200  milreis; 
(2]  concealing  sick  persons  on  board,  whatever  be  the  eickness;  sending  them  to 
hospitals  on  land  without  permiaaloii  of  the  sanitary  authority;  calling  off  a  med- 
ical man  without  the  xame  permission,  for  each  patient  conoemed,  200  niilieis ;  should 
the  sickneaa  be  pestilential,  for  each  patient  ooacemed,  600  milieig;  (3)  failing  to 
execute  the  dlaiufeotiiig  and  sanitary  meaanres  ordered  by  tbe  sanitary  authority 
within  the  time  fixed,  or  neglect  to  Hbift  anchorage  aa  directed,  100  milreis;  (4)  allow- 
ing peraous  not  connected  with  theHanitary  service  to  board  and  leave  a  vessel  which 
ban  not  receivsd  pratique,  200  miireU,  to  bo  ropeated  on  each  infraction;  (5)  shifting 
anchorage  of  a  vesael  not  admitted  to  pratique  without  permiauiun  of  sanitary 
authority,  200  milreis ;  (6)  loading  or  discbiirging  cargo  by  a  vessel  not  admitted  to 

Eratique  without  permission  of  sanitary  authority,  200  milreis;  (7)  omitting  to  bring 
ill  of  health  from  port  of  departure  ur  purln  nf  cnll,  200  milreia;  (8)  infraction  of 
an;  ''permit"  given  by  a  health  anchurity,  2O0  milreis. 

Snch  infraotioos  of  uie  regnlatioua  for  which  special  fines  are  not  provided  will 
be  pnnlahable  with  tinea  ranging  from  20  to  50  mitreiB,  and  double  in  cases  of 


tbe  fines  impoaed  be  paid. 


I  liiive  tlio  liouor  to  transmit  a  report  on  tbe  tradu  aud  (x>minerce  of 
Sautos  for  the  half  year  ended  December  31, 1897. 


Dariug  the  Bix  months  from  July  1  to  December  31, 1897,  reoeipta  of 
cofiee  at  this  market  amonuted  to  582,821,164  poands,  sold  at  from  5  to 
7  ceuts  t>er  pound.  Of  t]ii»  crop,  daring  the  six  montha  ended  December 
3r,  there  were  «xi>orted  3,549,292  bags,  leaving  on  that  date  866,020 
^ttgs. 
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Tlie  export  of  coffee  during  the  caleadar  year  1897  from  SaiitoB  and 
Bio  waa: 
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It  will  be  seen  that,  compared  witb  the  rival  export  market  of  Itio, 
Baiitos  iB  far  in  the  lead,  and  of  the  amouiit  shipped  from  Bio,  301,385 
bags  were  of  the  Sao  Paulo  crop,  transported  to  Kio,  by  the  Ceutral 
Railway.  The  other  States  contributed  to  these  3,905,772  bugs  as  fol- 
lows: Minas  Oeraes,  2,105,533  bags;  Bio  de  Janeiro,  1,380,490  b^a; 
Eapirito  Santo,  118^25  bags;  and  Bahia,  30  bags. 

The  world's  visible  supply  on  December  31, 1897,  was  6,351,000  bags. 
Owing  to  the  tow  price  and  the  diminished  deliveries  since  July  1,  the 
indicatioiLS  are  naturally  that  the  invisible  supply  is  very  abondant. 

Beeelpl*  of  eajfet,  market  of  San  tui,  1396  and  1897  compared. 
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Jiecfipia  of  eoffte,  market  of.  So»(o»,  ISSC  and  tS97  compared — Contiuned.   . 
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SOUTH  AHEBICA:    BRAZIL. 
Exportt  of  eoffte  July  1  to  Deomiber  51, 1897. 
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According  to  the  Bnreaa  of  StatisticB  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
Brazil  oapplies  about  66  per  ceDtofcofTeeconsnuied  in  the  nnitied  States. 
Tbe  coffee  is  Invoiced  at  Bio  de  Janeiro,  Santos,  and  Victoria,  the  last 
named  being  the  port  of  the  State  of  Espirita  Santo,  and  a  place  of 
Bome  importance. 

Tbe  duty  on  coffee  in  France,  as  has  already  been  stated,  is  almost 
prohibitive  of  its  entry,  being  1.66  tirancB  per  kilogi-am  [30  cents  per 
2.2046  pounds],  or  about  three  times  the  cost.  It  is  said  to  be  occapy- 
ing  the  attentjf^u  of  the  Brazilian  foreign  office,  and  efforts  are  being 
made  to  secure  action  by  the  French  legislature  which  may  resnlt  in  the 
abolition  of  tbia  heavy  customs  duty  and  permit  the  tVee  entry  of  coffee 
at  the  ports  of  France.  The  following,  from  the  Petit  Parisieu  of 
Deceml^r  6  last,  contain  matter  of  interest: 

The  enoimoiiB  qnantity  of  ooffe«  prodaced  iu  tbe  world  is  not  generoll/  known. 
Lost  Tear,  the  total  prodnctioD  amounted  to  a  billion  of  tons,  of  which  Brazil  fur- 
olehed  530,000  tons,  Cential  America  and  Mexico  130,000  tons,  .lava  and  Snmatra 
80,000,  Haiti  and  Ban  Domingo  60,000,  Cnba  and  Puerto  Kico  37,000,  and  Biitiah 
ludift  40,000. 

Tbe  crop  is  iucreasinif  each  rear.  In  Sonth  America,  the  oultivatian  of  coffee  is  bo 
lucrative  that  it  has  reeiated  the  abolition  of  slavery,  which  deprived  it  of  weU-nigh 
gratuitone  labor. 

In  tbe  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  there  are  so  many  plantations  that  the  Government  has 
aent  ft  commiuJOD  to  Bnaaia  to  make  a  propaganda  for  its  Introdnction. 
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Extruirditikrily  rich  io  cafteiiie,  the  coffee  tree  of  Sro  PanlocommenoM  to  beM  ftt 
the  ftge  of  fonr  years  nnd  oonliDiias  up  totwentj  yenra  with  inoreuing  production. 
At  from  tbirtv  to  forty  yearn,  thtre  is  a  falllDfc  off,  and  hIi  the  latter  age  a  new  troe 
is Bubetituted.  The  cod'ee  tree  tuHkes  Hmall demand;  ordinary  fertilizera  Riiffioe.  It 
grows  in  lung  rows,  the  iutervala  beiag  planted  with  cereals,  needing  only  a  slight 
protection  from  buh  and  cold. 

Our  Government  has  already  attempted  to  acclimate  it  to  Algeria,  but  M.  Eivlitro, 
the  Bilge  director  of  tbe  eipnrimental  garden  of  Hamma,  has  demonstTated,  with  an 
eiulierance  of  detail,  that  cutfee  can  not  resist  Alj^rlun  winters,  even  in  the  moat 
favored  localities.  The  result  is  certainly  not  the  same  in  MadagMcar,  nor  In  New 
Caledonia,  where  coffi-e  trees  are  yielding  marvelnnsly. 

There  is  left  still  another  part  of  onrcolonios  where  this  ciiltnro  is  certain  to  meet 
a  great  eiteasion,  viz,  the  west  coant  of  Africa,  where  e):perimenta  aie  beiuv  con- 
ducted on  a  large  scale.  Tbeaame  thing  is  being  done  by  tbo  Belgians  of  the  Congo. 
Ithas  benn  shown  in  Enro'pe  that  Liberiau  coffee,  planted  by  the  fVee  nagroeaof 
that  Itcpablio,  is  nnequoled,  and  of  all  the  most  durable  and  fecund. 

The  cultivation  of  coffee  yields  a  revenue  far  beyond  that  of  other  industries.  In 
Brazil,  a  tree  produces  18  kilos  [39  pounds)  of  berry.  The  plantations  are  true  gold 
mines.  There  are  "fazendss"  where  four  to  tive  thousand  lalmrers  are  employed, 
and  that  represent  a  capital  of  from  ten  to  twelve  millions  of  &anca  (t2,000,000). 

But  *  *  *  the  French  coutlnue  to  purchase  for  112,000,000  francs  (f21,616,000) 
the  privilege  of  drinking  coffee.  Why  not  iucrease  its  oonaumption,  so  that  In  place 
vf  costing  2  to  S  francs  per  kilogram  (36-57  cents  per  2.3  pounds)  it  would  ooet  90 
centimes  (17  cents),  as  i|i  LondonI 

JfovoiH^Nt  o/  exekange  at  Santot  for  the  jrsor  1S97. 
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The  sliglit  diETerenee  between  bank  and  private  paper  will  be  note<I. 

The  8tftt«  of  the  excliange  market  on  December  31,  1897,  may  be 
feathered  from  the  rates  posted  by  two  of  the  leading  banks  here  on 
that  day: 

Lontlon 7j'(    to   6J3 

Pari* 13.57  13.74 

Hamburg Jtf.TIi  16.97 

Lisbon  and  Oporto 5.  :i6  5.31 

Hontevldeo 73.96 

Italy 13.37 

New  York 72.40 

BRASIUANISCHR   HANK    FClt   URUTSCHLAND. 

Beriio lR75t«16.!K7 

Hamburg 16.75       16.97 

Jjondon 1^  63  J 

PwiB 13.57       13.7r> 

Italy 13.40 

New  York - 71.90 

Portugal - 5.39 

Pound  sterling,  34.500  niilieU,  with  f'uod  demuiKt. 

Tntere«t  on  deposlbi:  Throe  months  rate.  3^  7>er  cent  per  anunm;  four  months' 
rate,  4  par  cent  per  annain ;  gix  months'  rate^G  per  cent  per  auiinm. 

How  lucrative  banking  iu  this  part  of  the  world  is  may  be  seen  in 
the  followiDg  prucis  of  the  late  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Lon- 
don and  Biver  Plate  Bauk  in  London.  The  chairman  stated  that  the 
reserve  fund  amounted  to  £1,000,(H>U;  that  the  report  showed  that  net 
profits,  dedactiog  bad  debts  and  £4!),13B  diacouut  of  intoreet  on  drafts 
not  doe,  amonnted  to  £235,880,  luclading  £24,403  brought  forward 
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from  the  previoas  year;  that  the  committee  recommended  the  dlstiiba- 
tiou  of  a  diTiJend  of  13  per  cent,  which,  with  the  temporary  dividend 
declared  in  June,  made  a  total  of  20  per  cent  for  the  year;  that  in  the 
Btatement  of  profit  and  loss,  there  was  a  diminntion  of  £6,000,  while 
JE5,000  -were  passed  to  the  bcDevolent  and  pension  fund,  which 
amounted  to  ie50,880;  that,  considering  the  multiple  perturbing  infla- 
encea  in  Argentina,  Uruguay,  and  Brazil,  the  results  appeared  satisfoc- 
tory.  In  Argentina,  business  suffered  from  locusts,  drooghts,and  fkttsts; 
Uruguay  had  been  convulsed  by  a  revolution,  and  Brazil  disturbed  hy 
political  and  financial  troubles. 

SHippma, 

Movement  of  the  port  of  Santos  during  the  year  1897: 


CUh«. 
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Of  passengers,  35,411  entered,  37,374  cleared;  in  transit,  32,032. 
On  December  31  there  were  anchored  iu  harbor  31  craft  all  told. 

Not  one  of  these  900  steamers  bore  the  American  flag,  and  although 
ve  purchase  about  one-quarter  of  the  Santos  crop  annually,  the  freights 
support  foreign  steamship  lines. 

Of  American  sailing  vessels,  there  were  22  entrances  and  clearanoea 
Several  of  these  brought  hay  cargoes  from  Bosario  (Argentine  Bepub- 
lio).    The  number  shows  an  increase  over  years  immediately  preceding. 

During  the  year,  a  line  of  royal  mail  shipB  under  the  Portuguese  fl^ 
(Mala  Real  Portogue&a)  has  been  established  between  the  mother  ooun- 
try  and  Brazilian  and  Kiver  Plate  ports,  with  the  object,  aa  set  forth  in 
the  prospectua,  of  reaching  new  markets  for  Portuguese  goods,  of 
building  up  the  merchant  marine,  and  of  Btreugthening  the  ties  that 
bind  Portuguese  residents  here  to  the  home  country. 

The  closeness  of  the  connectiou  between  this  and  European  ports 
may  be  shown  by  the  advertised  sailings  of  the  well-known  Floriano  & 
Bubattino  line — in  February,  three  Ballings;  March,  four  sailings,  and 
April,  fonr  sailings. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  an  American  steamship  line  may  be  put  in  this 
service.  The  United  States,  with  its  large  trade  here,  ought  to  be 
abreast  of  Portugal. 

The  conditions  are  certainly  far  more  favorable  than  in  the  days  when 
John  Boach  essayed  the  ezi>eriment  of  the  ill-fated  United  States  and 
Brazil  line,  and  the  attempt  can  be  made  in  a  more  modest  way. 
Government  aid  must  be  fortlicoming  at  first.  After  ten  years,  which 
is  a  sbort  time  in  the  life  of  a  successful  venture  of  this  kind,  enoh 
help  conld  be  dispensed  with,  and  there  ie  no  doubt  that  at  the  end  of 
such  a  period,  and  possibly  sooner,  the  line  would  be  self-sustaining. 
The  diversion  of  trade  that  has  followed  the  eBtablishment  of  the 
Bed  D  line  at  Venezuela  furnishes  a  conclosive  argument  in  l^vor  of 
such  an  enterprise. 

From  a  commercial  point  of  view,  and  unless  other  purely  naval 
reasons  control,  our  smaller  vessels  belonging  to  the  South  American 
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aqoadron  mieht  veil  be  8«en  at  tbese  porta.  Englisb  and  French  men-of- 
war  have  visited  Santos  duriug  the  year,  the  latter  brin^Dg  the  French 
minister.  There  are  seasons  when  Santos  can  be  visited  with  entire 
safety.  If  some  critics  ask  whether  men-of-war  help  sell  goods,  I  say 
unhesitatingly,  yes.  English  men-of-war  constantly  cmise;  visiting 
ports  fix)m  Port  Stanley  (Falkland  Islands}  to  Pemambnco,  and  are 
seldom  seen  long  at  a  time  at  station  headqnarters.  The  Detroit,  which 
visited  Santos  in  1894,  is  the  only  national  vessel  bearing  oar  dag  that 
has  been  here  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant. 

IMMIOBATIOIT. 

The  movement  of  immigration  daring  the  year  1S97  was  as  follows: 

J&nnuf 4,763  Augnat 1,890 

Febraary 6, 301  September 5, 154 

M»roli 9,172  October 7,796 

April 6,066  November 7,235 

May 4,149  December 7,097 

Jane 4,381                                                                  

July 1,796                Total 6K,9I1 

Bates  of  wages  are  low  here  for  labor,  particularly  unskilled. 

MllKla. 

IisborarB per  day..      5  = 

Domestics per  monUi..     60  to    80  =  : 

Hechanlca per  day..     10         12  = 

Faotory  bauds do 3  5  = 

Clerks,  store* per  month . .     80      200  = 

Bookkeepers do 250      S00  =  : 

Railway  oondnotort do 150  = 

Kitilway  engioeers do '250  =^  ao.vu 

Of  course,  bookkettpers  tliiit  earn  800  milreis  occupy  positions  hard 
to  attain.  Some  locomotive  engineers  on  the  Sao  Paulo  Railway  (Fug- 
lish)  are  well  paid,  being  under  gold  contracts,  while  their  earnings 
are  high,  estimated  in  the  depreciated  and  ever-depteciatiug  milreis 
in  which  their  expenditures  are  catcalated  and  made. 

I  mnat  again  warn  Americans  not  to  come  to  Brazil.  The  coDSolatd 
is  erer  in  receipt  of  an  increasing  nnmber  of  inqoiries  &om  Americans 
who  wonld  apparently  go  anywhere  ou  the  earth  to  better  their  condi- 
tioD.  In  exceptional  cases,  exceptional  men  may  be  able  to  do  this  oat- 
side  the  United  States,  where  I  am  aware  that  the  price  of  farm 
produce  has  been  low,  but  I  have  yet  to  visit  a  country  on  the  east 
coast  of  South  America  where  the  average  American  citizen  can  be 
expected  to  do  better  than  at  home.  The  words  of  CoDsal  Matthews, 
of  Para,  nnder  date  of  ITovember  16, 1806  (see  Oonsnlar  lieports,  ^o. 
196,  p.  137},  are  precisely  applicable  here. 

An  American  dentist  has  located  here  this  week,  uid  there  are  14 
of  bis  fellows  at  the  city  of  Sao  Fanlo.    The  field  is  occupied. 

QBNEBAI.  BBIUBKS. 

This  report  leaves  Santos  with  low  prices  for  coffee  prevailing  and  the 
rate  of  exchange  low  beyond  compare,  while  prospects  favor  a  large 
coffee  crop,  which  will  probably  farther  depress  prices.  It  is  not  popa- 
lar  here  to  be  a  bear  on  coffee,  and  a  prominent  house,  to  which  was 
attributed  a  telegram  said  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  late  decline  in 
foreignmarketa,liasdeniedtheantheuticityof  the  cable  and  threatened, 
prosecution  of  the  ottender  gnilty  of  coupling  its  name  therewith. 
This  feeling,  akin  to  that  actuating  growers  of  wheat  in  oar  Northwest 
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against  ahort  sellers,  is  not  niinataral  when  we  ooDsider  how  closely  the 
welfare  of  this  advancing  Slate  is  connected  with  its  staple  prodact. 
It  is  not  likely  tbat  attention  will  be  paid  to  production  in  other  lines. 
Sao  Paalo  can  never  be  a  wheat  State.  I  hear  it  said  that  garden 
track  grows  too  rank,  cabbages,  for  example,  being  heady.  Potatoes 
are  imported,  and  will  continue  to  be.  Bice  might  be  grown,  bat,  as  I 
have  said,  coflee  will  retain  its  ascendency. 

The  Stiite  railways  have  not  been  leased,  bat  a  loan  of  £2,000,000  is 
said  to  be  on  the  eve  of  being  launched  abroad.  Nothing  but  the  most 
heroic  remedies  could  bring  about  a  rise  in  exchange,  and  even  then,  an 
advance  would  itrobably  be  only  temporary.  And  yet  Brazil  is  really 
a  raarvelously  rich  country.  It  produces  the  great  staples  of  rubber, 
sugar,  and  cofTee,  and  bsu\  mineral  resources  and  agricultural  lands  and 
every  variety  of  climate  from  Amazonian  Brazil  to  Bio  Grande  do  Sal, 
where  tlie  thermometer  falls  to  5°  below  zero,  according  to  a  book  on 
that  province  rect;ntly  published.  In  this  vast  territory,  there  is  room 
for  every  enterprise.  The  coast  is  begining  to  become  Europeanized 
to  a  degree,  and  this  influence  follows  the  lines  of  communication  into 
the  interior.  Immigration  pours  in  in  a  steady  stream,  which  ensnres 
tiie  populating  of  the  waste  places.  Fiorita  &  Oo.jWhich  firm  has  beeu 
to  the  fVont  in  necuring  contracts  from  the  Sao  Fanlo  authorities  for 
the  introduction  of  Italian  immigrants,  has  published  an  address  to  the 
planters  exhibiting  the  advantages  of  Japanese  labor  in  coflFee  grow- 
ing. I  bear  little  of  this  enterprise  now,  and  think  that  not  much  will 
come  of  the  movement. 

ADVICE  TO  UMITED   STATB8  BXPOBTEE8. 

As  regards  imports  of  American  goods,  nothing  can  be  said,  as  no 
import  statistics  are  attainable.  This  lack  of  statistics,  it  may  be  said 
in  passing,  is  soon  to  be  remedied,  according  to  the  promises  of  the 
"powers  that  be,"  I  have  no  idea  bow  we  stand  relatively,  bat  my 
impression  is  that  we  sell  more  each  year.  The  testimony  of  masters 
of  Lamport  &  Holt  and  I'nnce  line  ships  trading  here  ia  to  that  general 
efi'ect.  A  good  many  travelers  have  visited  this  district  daring  the 
year.  They  have  in  some  cases,  such  as  bicycles,  located  agencies  in 
Sao  Paulo  and  are  in  a  way  to  do  bnsines.>4.  An  agent  of  a  Phila- 
delphia house  is  now  here  for  the  sale  of  Pocahontas  coal,  but  I  am  not 
informed  as  to  the  success  achieved.  This,  as  I  have  often  said  before, 
is  the  only  method  of  gjjtting  business  productive  of  results.  Corre- 
spondence with  consulates,  such  as  the  regulation  letter,  of  which  this 
office  is  a  large  recipient,  asking  names  of  dealers  and  seeking  consalar 
aid,  is  of  very  slight  efQcMiy.  The  consul,  by  the  aid  of  the  lo<^ 
directory  and  of  Lis  stock  of  private  information,  sends  such  a  list  and 
tenders  services.  Letters  follow  between  the  American  firm  and  the 
people  here,  and  probably  catalogues  are  forwarded,  Sach  procedure 
is  fruitless  in  results  everywhere  that  I  have  served  in  Soath  America. 

What  is  waiite<1  is  a  traveler,  who  should  be  an  educated  gentleman, 
of  good  address,  who  speaks  Portuguese,  and  who,  with  pertinacity  and 
suavity,  will  talk  these  ])eopIeiiito  buying,  say,  American  Eagle  pencils, 
when  if  lefl  to  themselves  they  would  buy  Fabers,  "made  in  Germany." 
In  that  way,  an  entrance  may  be  made  and  a  market  created.  The 
subject  is,  however,  hackneyed,  and  has  been  treated  in  almost  every 
nnmberof  the  Consular  Reports  since  the  initiation  of  their  publication 
in  1880. 

General  information,  each  as  it  is  the  aim  of  the  Bureaaof  the  Amer- 
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ieau  Bepnblics  and  the  National  Association  of  ManuliicturerB  to  Bai>- 
ply,  is,  of  coarse,  extremely  valuable  iu  its  way,  if  a.sed  for  vhat  it  is 
vortb  by  active  busiDess  men.  There  probably  does  not  exist  sncb 
another  collection  of  contemporaneoas  trade  flgnres,  etc.,  as  that  con- 
tained in  oar  Consular  Reports  and  Comuiercial  Kelations,  but  they  are 
meant  to  be  merely  aids  to  onr  iutelligent  and  euterprisinff  mercbants. 

Our  import  trade  here  lies  in  specialties— lumber,  kerosene,  certain 
lines  of  machinery,  locomotives,  etc.  As  somebody  says  in  a  recent 
number  of  Harper's  Weekly  with  regard  to  onr  trade  with  China, 
"Europe  gets  the  cow  and  we  the  hide."  It  is  not  iu  our  markets  that 
general  and  miscellaneous  merchandise  is  eonght,  nor  will  it  be  as  long 
as  the  large  import  houses  and  agencies  of  steamship  lines  are  in  Kuro- 
pean  hands.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  single  American  importer  iu  this 
great  district,  coinprisiug  the  hundreds  of  thonsands  of  square  miles  of 
the  provinces  of  Sao  Paalo,  Santa  Gatbarina,  Fiiraua,  and  Bio  Grande 
do  8ul. 

We  hear  much  of  these  markets  belonging  "naturally"  to  us.  As  a 
general  proposition,  referring  to  the  aggregate  of  the  nations  lying  to 
the  south  of  the  Kio  Grande,  this  is  true,  and  of  those  nations  in 
touch  with  the  spirit  of  an  American  continental  policy,  it  is  truer  still. 
But  we  mast  not  forget  that  the  east  coast  of  South  America,  ftom 
Brazil  south,  is  quite  as  near  Europe  as  to  the  United  States.  For 
example,  Pemambuco  is  about  equally  distant  from  New  York  and  all 
western  Enropean  ports,  from  Liverpool  to  Vigo  (Portugal).  Indeed, 
the  distingaiabed  reactiooary  writer  and  publicist,  Eduardo  Prado, 
essays  to  prove  in  his  book  on  the  American  Illusion  (Ilusio  Americano), 
a  violent  attack  on  Pan-Americanism  and  the  general  foreign  policyof 
the  United  States  toward  American  questions,  that  Brazil  belongs 
physically  not  to  the  American  gronp  of  States  at  all,  but  rather  to  the 
continent  of  Europe,  whose  sons  and  wealth  are  now  completing  her 
sociological  development.  All  adherents  of  the  old  order  and  all 
European  influences  are  fearful  of  the  influence  of  the  United  States 
in  the  ^ew  World,  and  will  oppose  at  every  turn  any  American  com- 
mercial policy  initiated  by  us. 

Fkase  D.  Hill,  Oonstil. 

Santos,  Jantuiry  lO,  1898. 


SUPPLEHENTABT  BEPOBT. 

Under  date  of  January  14, 1898,  Consul  Hill  sends  the  following  list 
of  imports,  showing  the  coantries  which  fttrnlsh  same: 

England. — Anvils,  axes,  belting,  box  iron,  bolts  and  nuts,  cutlery 
(nearly  all),  cassava  pans,  coffee  mills  (two-thirds),  cooking  iK>ts,  copper 
goods,  carpenters'  tools,  planes,  gimlets,  chisels,  emery  cloth  and  paper, 
i'Ugineers'toolB,barbedwire,  galvanized  buckets,  hinges, chains,  miners, 
fitters,  and  carpenters' hammers,  enameled  and  cast-iron  hollow  ware, 
b)ir,  hoop,  sheet,  and  galvanized  iron,  gas  fittings,  sheet  and  pig  lend, 
locks,  horseshoe  nails,  linseed  oil,  red  and  white  leiid,  paint  brushes, 
))tilley  blocks,  pickaxes,  steam  and  power  pumps,  pipe  and  boiler 
tubes,  padlocks,  rakes,  rubber  goods  (mainly),  saddlery  (mainly),  screws, 
brass  and  iron,  saltpeter,  spelter,  spoons  and  forks,  steel  bars,  plates  and 
sheets,  tin  basins,  tinned  and  cast-iron  boUow  ware,  trays,  varnishes, 
vices,  yellow  metal,  white  metal  for  casting,  such  as  babbitt  boxes, 
electric  light  and  spinning  machinery,  hardware  (mainly),  ti-onserings 
(lees),  ginghams  and  checks  (loss),  basils,  boat  elastics,  boot  tapes,  boots 
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andshoes,  hats  (maiDly),biscuita,  hams,  batter  (litt)e),grocerie8(inain]y), 
gin,  OniuoesB's  stont,  tea  (mainly),  jewelry  and  watches,  writing  paper, 
and  coal. 

France. — Anvils,  brass  goods,  coach  makers'  bolte  and  nuts,  flies, 
wire  nails,  paint  brashes,  hand  panips,  padlocks,  brass  and  iron  screws, 
tin  and  iron  spoons  and  forlis,  coJfee  strainers  and  machines,  trays,  dis- 
tilling and  sugar  machinery  (mainly),  leather  goods,  whiteand  varnished 
calfskins,  phamoia  leather,  hats,  biscnits,  cheese,  wines, candles,  jewelry 
and  watches,  writing  paper,  carriages  (best  grades),  earthen  and  glass 
ware- 
Germany. — Axes,  brass  goods,  inferior  grades  bolts  and  nuts,  cheap 
scissors  and  penknives,  carpenters'  tools,  emery  cloth  and  paper,  engi- 
neers' tools  (few),  fence  materials,  including  barbed  wire,  chisels,  files, 
locks,  mnles'  shoe  nails,  paint  brashes,  hand  pumps,  pipe  and  boiler 
tabes  (few),  padlocks  (few),  rakes,  rubber  goods,  brass  and  iron 
screens,  spoons  and  forks,  cooking  utensils,  biscuits,  pigskins,  matches, 
tin  coffee  strainers,  and  woolen  goods  (mainly). 

Belgium. — Axes,  barbed  wire,  red  and  white  lead,  zinc  (all),  leather 
goods. 

United  States. — Axes,  OoUins's  (mainly),  box  irons  (few),  table  knives 
(few),  electroplated  goods  (mainly),  flies  and  wrencbeH  (few),  barbed 
wire,  iron  hinges,  lamps,  locks,  mixed  and  ships'  paints,  plows  (all), 
pumps,  rubber  goods,  weighing  machines,  varnishes,  electnc-Iight 
material,  hardware  (little),  flour,  biscuits  (few),  bacon,  butter,  lard 
(monopoly),  salt  beef  and  pork  (monopoly),  beer,  and  coal. 

Brazil  makes  some  belting,  cofl'ee  machinery,  lead  piping  and  shot, 
wire  nails  (nearly  all),  common  paint  brushes,  varnishes,  heavy  and 
coarse  cotton  goods,  woolen  goods,  baizes,  cloths  and  blankets,  sole 
leather,  saddles,  men's  boots  and  shoes,  slippers,  hats,  tlonr,  beer,  min- 
eral waters,  and  carriages. 

In  the  three  great  items  ofmachiaery,  cotton  goods,  and  coal,  England 
is  far  in  the  lead  as  a  source  of  supply.  In  felted  goods,  fur  hats,  and 
boots  and  shoes,  she  is  predominant  also.  Germany  pushes  her  in  cut- 
lery, and  in  woolen  goods,  has  a  monopoly.  Butter  was  supplied  in 
1895  as  follows : 

Franoe 6«,368 

Italy 3,748 

United  StatM 716 

OtberBoarces 6,360 

Total 6B,182 

Jerked  beef,  besides  the  production  of  Southern  States,  comes  fh)m 
Kiver  Plate,  as  also  one-half  of  cattle  aTinually  consumed.  Most  of  the 
imported  beer  comes  from  Germany,  and  avast  amount  is  brewed  here. 
For  example,  the  "Antarctica"  and  "  Bavaria"  (light  beers)  have  large 
plants.    Imports  were,  in  1894 — 

EnglaDd 6.136 

Oennaiiy 38,»<1H 

United  StatM 9.309 

Total M,263 

Almost  all  the  tea  consumed  is  from  England.  Wines  are  of  Italian, 
French,  Spanish,  and  Poituguese  origin. 

Imitations  of  Apolliuaris  and  the  most  famous  mineral  waters  of  the 
'  Continent  are  sold  here  with  foreign  labels.  The  products  ate  misera- 
ble.   A  native  water  also  finds  a  sale  here. 
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Abont  half  a  million  tons  of  coal  are  imported  each  year.  Of  this, 
6,000  tons  Come  from  the  United  States. 

The  following,  from  the  manifestof  the  English  Bteamer  Roaae,  arrived 
at  Santos  December  13,  shows  the  character  of  mercbaudise  shipped 
trom  England,  Belgium,  and  Portagal: 

From  London:  Telegraphic  material,  telegraphic  iustraments,  cut- 
lery, envelopes,  handles  for  hammers,  lead  piping,  lamps,  iron  goods, 
electric-light  material,  copperwire,  cement,  writing  paper,  grindstones, 
pumice  stone,  gimlets,  iron  screwa,  copper  bars  and  nuts,  coffee 
machines,  boots  and  shoes,  tooth  brushes,  books,  cloth,  water  registers, 
antimony,  water  sprinklers,  varnish,  paint,  oxide  of  iron,  tin,  ink, 
cocaine,  chloroform,  glycerin,  ammonia,  camphor,  pharmaceutical  arti- 
cles, cognac,  olive  oil,  saltpeter,  glne,  gas  fittmgs,  glassware,  silver- 
ware, blotting  paper,  articles  for  office  use,  brushes,  leather  goods, 
wire,  leather  pipes,  tubing  for  railway,  and  samples. 

From  Antwerp:  Cartouche,  printing  paper,  jute,  chains,  iron  spoons 
and  forks,  old  books,  zinc,  iron  goods,  ateet,  writing  paper,  envelopes, 
bundles  of  iron,  cotton  goods,  cement,  old  boxes,  nails,  axles,  doth, 
screws. 

From  Oporto:  Wine,  cognac,  onions,  ohestnats,  mineral  water,  flgs. 

The  French  steamer  Yille  de  Rosario,  arrived  on  December  12, 
brought: 

From  Havre:  Furniture,  porcelain,  faience,  laces  and  ribbons,  needles 
and  pins,  screw-drivers,  leather  goods,  artiflcial  flowers,  potatoes,  cog- 
nac, candle  wicks,  chloroform,  silks,  bicycles,  printers'  ink,  felt  and  hat 
materials,  wool  for  embroidery,  pharmaceutical  articles,  woolen  and 
cotton  cloth,  glue,  straw  hats,  perfumery,  wines,  sponges,  carpete, 
ready-made  clothing,  cigars. 

From  Lisbon :  Wines. 

The  ItaliausteamerAft7ia8,enteredDecember  12,  brought  i^m  Gleaoa: 
Fernet,  salted  olives,  beans,  wines,  machinery,  cheese,  tomato,  pre- 
serves, batter,  anchovies,  fence  posts,  linen,  figs,  groceries,  dried  fruits, 
bacon,  sausage,  garlic,  onions,  straw,  perfumery,  pickles,  vermuth, 
pieces  of  machinery,  cotton  goods,  canvas,  instruments  of  music,  con- 
densed milk,  bitters,  wrapping  paper,  steel  combs,  books,  school  globes, 
drugs,  printed  matter,  guns,  rope,  1,000  pounds  sterling. 

The  Italian  steamship  Matto  Bruzzo,  arrived  December  27,  brought, 
in  addition  to  cargo  from  Genoa,  the  following  from  Barcelona:  Wines, 
onions,  garlic,  wheat  bread. 

The  English  steamship  Oattillian  Prince,  entered  January  0,  brought 
&om  Kew  York  (manifest  transcribed  textually,  marks,  etc,  omitted): 
10,000  bags  of  flour  to  Matarazzo  1[Sao  Paulo) ;  5  cases  Lousebold  goods 
to  J.  Levy  Freres  &  Go.  (Sao  Paulo);  2,000  barrels  lard  to  Bente  de 
Sonza  &  Co. ;  14  parcels  Florida  water  and  drugs  to  Baruel  &  Co.  (Sao 
Paulo);  1  case  drugs  to  Sotto  Mayor  &  Co.  (Sao  Paulo);  1  case 
priut^  music  to  order;  6  cases  school  books  and  supplies  to  A.  Wad- 
dell;  2  cases  lamps  to  the  gas  company  (Sao  Fanio);  1  case  of  glass- 
ware, 1  case  plated  ware  toSeite  &  Co,  (Sao  FanIo);  9  packages  plated 
ware,  2  packages  glassware,  and  7  cultivators  to  fi.  Evans  (Sao 
Paulo);  12  boxes  of  cultivators  to  Companhia  Mechaniua  Importadora 
(Sao  Paulo);  2,600  bags  flour,  London  and  Brazilian  Bank,  Limited; 
oO  cases  bacon  to  J.  Menu  Marque;  60  cases  bacon  to  Fires,  Matto 
&Co.;  500  barrels  lard  to  Brunet  &  Sloveraa;  50  cases  baoon  to  L, 
Mello&Oo.;  100  barrels  lard  to  order;  1  basket  sundries  to  oi-der;  100 
barrels  lard  to  B.  Sobrinho  &  Co.;  60  cases  bacon  to  Miranda  &  Co.; 
100  cases  lard  to  order;  2  cases  fumitaire  to  Lion  &  Oo,;  5  cases  hard- 
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ware  to  A.  Felix  &  Go. ;  500  barrels  lard  to  L.  Baamatiii  &  Go. ;  19  par- 
cels bicycles  to  Antonio  Pereira  &  Co.  (Sao  Paalo);  200  bandies  wire 
and  5  barrels  of  fence  naila  to  order;  600  barrels  of  flour  to  order;  also 
to  order  5,600  barrels  flour,  16  parcels  wrapping  paper,  100  parcels 
wrappiDfT  paper;  G  cases  pomps  to  Gomp.  Mecb.  Imp.  (Sao  Paulo);  500 
barrels  lard  to  order;  100  cases  petroleum,  Comp.  Mecli.  Imp,  (Sao 
Panlo);  :i  cases  blotting  paper  to  order;  100  cases  shrimps  to  order; 
300  barrels  lard  to  order;  143  parcels  iron  piping  to  R.Wull;  61  parcels 
hardware,  Comp.  Mecb.  Imp.  (Sao  Paulo);  1  case  guns  aod  17  parcels 
iron  scales  to  Lebre  Bros.  &  Co.  (Sao  Paulo);  1,000  barrels  lard  to 
BelmaHrO  &  Co.;  1  parcel  furniture  to  GaS'r4,  Gaill  &  Ribeiro;  8  cases 
lamps  and  electrical  goeds,  4  parcels  wire,  100  cases  gasoline,  and  2 
cases  pianos  and  organs  to  Kerrener,  Bulow  &  Co.;  6  cases  wheels  to 
Virrato,  Carrea  &  Co.;  50  cases  lubricating  oils  to  Kichter,  Brenne  & 
Co. ;  3  cases  electrical  goods  to  municipality  of  P090S  de  Galdas ;  2,000 
bags  flour,  1,000  bundles  of  wire,  20  barrels  fence  nails,  1  parcel  screw- 
drivers to  Hasanclever  &  Co.;  7  cases  bicycles  to  order;  1,000  barrels 
lard  to  order;  21  cases  paper  to  F.  Hamsmet  (Sao  Paulo);  1,004  bags 
flour  to  order;  997  bags  flour  to  order;  226  cases  canned  goods,  2  oases 
cotton-seed  oil,  26  barrels  oil,  100  bundles  wire,  2  barrels  fence  nails  to 
0.  Sampaio  Rodriguez;  1,000  bundles  wire,  20  barrels  fence  nails,  140 
barrels  fence  uails  to  order;  1,000  bundles  wire,  20  barrels  fence  nails 
(a  a.  Itutto;  1  parcel  samples  to  A.  Trommel  &  Go.;  1  parcel  samples 
to  J.  Ijovy  Freres  &  Go.;  1  parcel  samples  to  Belmar^  &  Co.;  1  parcel 
samples  to  Cesario  Kamalho  Silva. 

Tliese  extracts  show,  without  comment,  sources  of  supply  of  mer- 
chandise received  here,  and,  in  the  case  of  goods  from  tbe  United 
States,  the  names  of  firms  handling  same. 
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CHILE. 


In  compliaDoe  with  the  State  Department's  circnlar  of  tbe  10th 
AnguBt  last,  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  a  statement  showing  the 
declared  valne  of  exports  &om  this  consalar  district  to  the  United 
States  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  189T,  and  a  r6snm6,  published 
by  the  Chilean  Times,  of  this  city,  respecting  the  trade  of  Uhile  for  tbe 
year  1896  and  for  the  half  of  1897. 

Tbe  values  of  the  imports  and  exports  mentioned  in  said  r^nm^ 
are  given  in  au  imaginary  dollar  of  tbe  value  »f  38  pence  Bt«rling, 
while  tbe  actnal  gold  dollar,  as  established  by  law,  is  of  the  valae  of 
18  pence,  equivalent  to  36  cents,  United  States  currency. 

The  short  time  I  have  resided  in  Valparaiso  (three  months)  and  the 
diiBcnlty  in  opportunely  obtaining  commercial  statistics  in  this  city, 
will  explain  any  want  of  completeness  that  may  be  observed  in  the 
present  report. 

John  F.  Gaplss, 

Contut. 

Valparaiso,  January  30, 1898. 


Declared  valne  of  ttyarU  from  the  oomiular  dittHet  of  Fatonrolto  k 
duTv^g  l\t  year  «i>il«d  Dec«mbtr  31, 1S97. 
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The  article  quoted  from  the  Ohllean  Times  gives  the  value  of  the 
imixirts  in  1896  as  $74,082,805  Ohilean  currency  (t 57,043, 760).  The 
principal  countries  contributing  thereto  were: 
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It  should  be  noted  that  'the  value  of  the  transit  trade  is  not  included 
in  the  above  ligtires.    The  article  continues: 
Great  Dritain  fiKiirna  for  40.S3  per  cent  of  tlie  total  importntloD,  bnt  her  imports 


a.  falling  olt'  In  1896,  &s  compared  with  l)i!K^,  of  5.72  percent.  Her  principal 
imports  are  eiimnerBted  thus:  Oilit,  steel,  liquor',  irire.  rite,  refined  sagfar,  textile* 
of  nil  kinde,  enpeciall;  cotton,  iron  piping:,  coal,  iron  bedHteads,  cement,  iron  nails, 
drills  and  tnetlicinal  articles,  artisans'  tools,  iron  of  all  kinils,  threads  in  genenU, 
sacking,  earChennare,  machines  in  general,  uiacliinery,  hardware,  printing  pftper, 
paliits  of  all  kliids,  raiU,  empty  bag*,  caustic  soda,  tea,  carpetings,  and  candle*. 
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Q«tmu)7  flgnne  for  37.10  per  oeot  of  tbe  whole.  Her  prinaipal  importa  are  thuB 
utmnerBted :  Oila,  wira,  rice,  refined  iugar,  empty  boUIra,  textiles  of  all  kinds, 
eapeciklly  of  wool,  cement,  nalle,  corkn,  glawware,  dravi  ftnd  medtoinal  wticloe, 
matohea,  artisaiu'  toola,  earthenware,  macbiDei  and  machinery,  hardware,  printing 
papoT,  porcelain,  wood  and  oane  chain,  caustic  sod»,  woolen  hats,  tea,  and  candles. 

The  United  Statea  contribnted  9.18  per  cent-  Her  principal  imports  are  enumer- 
ated thus:  OiU,  espeoiallv  mineral,  tnq>entiDe.  cij^drs,  nulla,  fireworks,  dynamite, 
drags  and  medicinal  articles,  flannel,  labrlcatinf;  grease,  artisans'  tools,  iron',  bar  and 
pig,  OMumon  soap,  hemp  cordage,  cotton  textiles,  sacking,  printed  books,  lumber, 
Um,  maehine*  and  ma«hiner^,  oardware,  fumitnre,  printing  paper,  side  and  Are 
arms,  cloeka  and  watchee,  ream,  rails,  platform  eoalev,  wood  and  oans  chairs. 

Fera  contributed  6.93  per  cent,  her  principal  articles  being  rice,  white  and  brown 
aagar,  cacao,  coffee,  charcoal,  PeruTlan  bark,  chancaca,  olgarettea,  cigars,  HilveT 
ore,  aalt,  pet»t«  ana  straw  hate. 


tkllow. 

France flgnree  for  bntS.83  per  cent,  her  imports  being  enumerated  thus:  Silks, 
oklf  and  goat  skins,  refined  sugar,  millinery  article*,  bitters,  Hqnors,  olive  oil,  boots 
and  ahoea,  textiles  of  all  kinds,  and  machinery. 

Anatralia  contribnted  2.06  per  cent,  mostly  in  coal,  with  some  brown  sugar  and 
tallow. 

The  other  conntriea  in  order  of  rank,  with  the  specification  of  their  principal 
importa,arethefoUowing:  Urngnay,  fat  and  tallow ;  Italy,  oUve  oil,  enlphnr,  cigars, 
wrapping  p»per,  and  straw  hatfl)  India,  riceftnd  bagsj  Spain,  olive  oil,  red  pepper, 

K.^g  cwds,  HaTkna  cigarettes  and  cigars,  corks,  guitus,  printed  bookH,  nquors, 
vana  tobaooo,  and  wines;  Belgium,  refined  angar,  cement,  matches,  apenu  and 
composition  canoles,  and  window  f^asBj  China,  rice, fireworks,  matting,  silk sbawU, 
silks,  and  tea;  Emiador,  cacao,  coffee,  Guayaqoil  oanes,  Jesuits'  bark,  putate,  straw 
hats,  and  tamarinds;  Braiil,  cacao,  coffee,  dyswood,  and  yerba-mate;  Paraguay, 
yerba-mate;  Polynesia,  copra;  Colombia,  brown  sugar;  Costa  Bioa,  indigo  and 
ooffse;  SwMen,  matches;  Qnatemala,  Indigo,  cacao,  and  coffee;  Holland,  gin  and 
oheoes;  Portugal,  wines. 

The  importfl  by  articles  were : 


ArtlolM. 
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The  classifications  showing  an  increase  wore:  Alimentary  articles,  0.45  per  oont; 
textiles,  4.28  per  cent;  raw  materials,  S.tS  per  cent;  cloth ingjjewelry,  and  articles 
of  personal  nse,  39.30  per  cent;  furniture  aud  housebold  eliects,  ilAl  per  cent; 
locomotion,  railways,  and  telegraphs,  24  percent;  snuff,  tobacco,  etc.,  31.69  per  cent; 
artiolea  connected  with  the  fine  arts,  science,  and  letters,  19.36  per  cent;  drugs  and 
medioinol  articiee  and  for  industrial  purposes.  37,26  per  cent;  arms  and  their  acces- 
sories, 63.78  per  cent,  and  miscellaneouB,  49,24  per  cent.  On  the  other  baud  tbe  fol- 
lowing class] fl cations  showed  a  decrease :  Macbines,  macbinery,  instnimenta,  and 
other  articles  for  industries,  aits,  and  trades,  9.86  per  cent;  wines  and  liqnors,  4.89 
pel  cent,  and  minerals  and  metals,  97,89  per  cent. 

The  Taloe  of  the  exiwrts  in  1896  was  »74,359,414  {♦57,256,748  United 
States  currenc;),  agaiost  t72,gig,S82  (956,148,309)  in  1896.  In  this 
amonnt,  mineral  prodncts  figared  for  161,322,833  ($47,218,581  United 
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States  carrency);  agricultural  piwlncte,  for  $11,124,379  (48,566,772); 
maaafactured  articles,  for  154,922  ($42,290),  aud  specie,  for  1768,012 
($591,369).  OoiDpariiig  these  items  with  those  of  1895,  it  is  seeu  that 
there  was  an  increase  in  mining  products  of  1.90  per  cent;  in  agri- 
cultural products,  of  18.09  per  cent,  and  in  manufa4:-.ture8,  of  3.71  per 
cent.  There  was  a  decrease  in  miscellaneona  articles  aud  in  specie. 
The  principal  mineral  products  which  contributed  to  the  iucreaae  were 
borate  of  lime,  bar  copper,  copper  and  silver  regnlus,  silver  and  gold 
ore,  silver  sulphurets,  cluster  aud  bar  silver,  guano,  and  iodine.  There 
was  a  decrease  in  the  nitrate,  coal,  aud  gold  bullion  expoited  as  com- 
pared with  the  previous  year.  In  agricultural  produetfl,  common  wool 
ghowed  an  iucrease  of  71.37  perceut;  honey,  of  33.10  per  cent;  leather, 
of  19.91  per  cent,  and  wheat,  of  102.91  pec  ceut.  lit  barley,  raw  hides, 
mestiza  wool,  lentils,  and  walnuts  there  was  a  decrease. 

The  following  detailed  statement  of  imports  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1897  is  taken  from  the  same  journal.  It  appears  that  the  total  value 
of  the  imports  iu  the  period  named  was  $24,665,153  (United  States  cur- 
ency),  or  a  decrease  of  $4,600,000  as  compared  with  the  first  six  months 
of  1896.    The  principal  imports  were: 

iMporlt  for  fint  *ix  month*  of  1S97. 
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The  following  figures  as  to  the  shippiug  of  Obile  (taken  from  the 
Chilean  Times)are  transmitted  by  Vice-Consul  Greeue,  of  Aotofagasta 
UDder  date  of  January  22, 1898: 
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The  article  continues: 


ir  index  of  the  growth  or  doorMM  of  tha  trade  of  a  coantry  thoa 


S  aud  1896  have  been  aelected.  In  the  former  year,  6T1 
BAilen,  repreeeatiog  531,439  tona,  entered  the  porM  of  Chile,  white  Id  the  latter  year 
therespAotiTeDumberB  were  668  and  763,900,  oonBeqaently  there  was  a  decrpase  in 
1896,  ae  compared  with  1886,  of  16  in  the  number  of  veeeelB,  but  there  was  an  Inoreoae 
of  242,461  Iou8  In  the  tonnage.  Of  these  numbers,  British  veBBets  figured  in  1886  for 
4IBHid336,Se2t«nB,whileiDl896thereepectiTenumbenwere353and425,616toue.  In 
1886,  the  entriea  outward  were  661  Bailers,  representing  497,576  tons,  while  io  1896  the 
leepeotiTe  flgnrea  were  685  and  838,701  tons,  conaeqaently  there  was  an  increase  in 
1896,  M  coniparod  with  1886.  of  24  vessels  and  242,461  tons.  These  statistics  show 
that  the  BailiDg  Veflaels  now  frequenting  Chilean  porta  are  of  a  larger  Bize  than 
foTmerlv.  In  tbe  entries  outward  in  1886,  British  veasela  figured  for  381  and  295,725 
tons,  while  in  1896  the  respective  numbers  were  363  and  472,7^7  tonB. 

In  J888,  the  forelKn-going  steamern  which  entered  Chilean  ports  nnmbereA  !<r)3, 
representing  1,363,801  tons,  while  in  1896,  the  respective  figures  were  1,535  and 
2,551,528  tona ;  consequently,  there  was  an  increase  in  1896,  as  compared  witli  1886,  of 
582  in  thenumber  of  vessels  and  of  1,189,726  tons  in  the  tonnage.  British  atcamers 
inoreaaed  in  number  from4Hin  1886  to  792in  1896,  and  in  tonnage  from  617,433  tons  to 
1,494,936  tons.  I'he  foreign-going  ateamera  which  left  Chilean  ports  in  1886  num- 
bared901,  repiBHentlng  1,440,866  tons,  as  compared  with  1,661  of  3,128,206  tons  in 
1886.  The  increase  iu  Bntish  steamers  was  from  424  of  %4,173  tons  in  1886  to  889of 
1^,990  tons  in  1896. 

The  coasting  trade  retoniB  show  that  in  1886  the  entriefl  inward  of  sailers  nam- 
bend  1,886  ofll26,lS5  tons,  white  in  1896  the  nnmbcrs  were,  rMpectivoly,  1,131  and 
^1,861,  conseqaently  there  was  a  decrease  in  1896,  as  compared  with  1886,  of  755 
reaaelB  tmd  74,474  tons.    In  1886,  British  vessela  numbered  367  of  297, 121  tons,  while 
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.  in  1896,  the  Mapective  nnmben  wen  237  and  302,536.  The  toUl  entriee  oatward  in 
1886  vere  1,938  of  891,390  teas,  m  compiired  vith  1,113  and  729,287  tons  in  1896,  or  » 
decrease  of  826  Teasels  and  162,103  tons  in  the  latter  year  as  compaTHd  irith  the 
former.  In  1886,  Britteh  vessels  flgnred  in  the  entries  outward  for  424  of  354,173 
tons,  and  in  1896,  for  228  of  387,202. 

^The  Bteameis  engaged  in  the  ooasttng  tnde  in  1886  wera  innaid  4,349  of  4^398,323 
tons,  and  outward  4,399  of  4,368,127  tons,  while  the  tlgnres  for  1896  were:  Inward, 
5,723  of  6,174,942  tons,  and  ontward  0,610  and  6,713,365  tons.  In  1886,  the  flgnres  for 
British  vessels  were:  lu ward.  1,800  of  2,084,021  tons,  and  ontwardI,58Sof  2,062,9% 
tons;  while  in  1896,  the;  had  increased  to  2,076  of  2,670,004  tons  inward,  and  to 
2,013  of2,669,886  tons  outward.  In  1886,  there  Ggured  among  the  in  ward  66  French, 
8  Italian,  and  3  American  steamerSjand  among  the  ontwarcf  56  French,  11  Italian, 
and  3  American  steamers;  but  in  1896,  the  trade  was  confined  to  the  three  flags  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  table. 

OHILEAK  PORT  BEOULATIOKS. 

Tice-GoDsal  Greene  sends  from  Antofagasta,  under  date  of  Jane  6. 
1897,  the  following: 

QBMBKAI.  REOtTLATIONB   OP   HARTTIMB  POUCB. 

juRisDionoN. 


Artjclk  1.  To  the  maritime  authority  oorreiponda  the  police  of  the  territorial 
seas,*  porta,  bays,  oanala,  Inland  seas,  and  navigable  rivers.  The  police  of  piers  and 
loading  plaoee  also  correepondH  to  the  maritime  authority  which  mast  render  assist- 
ance to  the  preventive  aervice  of  the  ouatom-honBe,  whenever  it  may  be  required  for 
the  purposes  the  latter  aerves. 

The  preventive  service  in  its  tnm  and  the  mnniclpal  guards  may  be  required  by 
the  maritime  authority  to  give  aflaiBtanoe  In  the  mafnteuanoe  of  order  and  in  the 
apprehension  of  delinquents. 

Art.  3.  Every  person  belonging  to  the  crew  of  a  national  ot  forei^  ship,  orany- 
one  being  casnally  on  board  must  appear  at  the  anmrnons  of  the  maritime  authority, 
under  penalty  of  a  fine  of  from  10  ^  50  pesos. 

DlSTINCnVB    FIiAOS    OF    THB    GRAJT    OV    THK    MARITIHK 


Art.  3.  The  craft  of  the  maritime  authority  will  ase  when  on  datv  a  white  pen- 
nant wiUi  red  edges,  I  meter  long  and  33  centimeters  deep,  with  n  re<l  C  in  the  reo- 
ter.  Those  of  the  preventive  service  wiU  use  a  pennant  of  the  some  dimensions, 
with  blue  edges  and  a  letter  B  of  tile  latter  color  in  the  center  of  a  white  ground. 

No  other  craft  is  allowed  to  make  use  of  these  flags. 


Akt.  4.  So  craft  is  allowed  to  touch  at  or  to  approach  near  to  any  part  of  the 
coast  that  is  not  a  qualified  port  of  commerce  nnleaa  she  be  forced  to  do  so  by  immi- 
nent danger  of  shipwreck,  or  of  capture,  or  any  other  similar  necessity. 

Any  craft  disobeying  this  order  will  be  conflscated  in  conformity  with  artiolo  83  of 
the  custom-house  regulations. 

Art.  5.  On  the  arrival  of  a  vessel  in  a  port  the  maritime  anthoritj^  will  aaslgn  her 
the  berth  she  is  to  occapy^  which  berth  must  not  be  changed  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  said  authority,  unless  oliliged  by  superior  force,  or  the  immediate 
safety  nf  the  vessel  requires  it,  in  which  case  the  master  must,  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tnnity,  report  to  the  said  authority. 

AST.  6.  After  assigning  the  berth  the  vessel  is  to  occupy,  the  maritime  authority 
will  determine  the  number  of  moorings,  their  directions,  and  the  length  of  cbnin 
by  which  the  vessel  shonld  be  anchored,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year  and  tba 
knowledge  which  the  said  fhnotionary  should  possess  of  the  prevailing  wiuda  and 
currents. 

'"The  adjacent  sea,  to  the  distance  of  a  marine  league,  measured  from  the  lowest 
tide  line,  is  territorial  sea  uid  of  national  dominion;  but  the  right  of  police  for 
objects  concerning  the  safety  of  the  country  and  the  observance  of  the  fiscal  laws, 
extends  t-o  a  distance  oft  marine  loagnes,  measured  in  the  same  way."  (Art.  6W1  of 
the  Civil  Code.) 
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HMten  of  t«8M1s  are  forblddea  to  glT«  thsir  ancliors  any  other  dlreotioa  tbaa 
that  pTeacribed. 

Abt.  7.  Any  veeHel  which  is  inadoqnntetf  sapplied  with  ancbora,  chains, or  cables, 
or'wbivlibae  them  in  bad  condition,  will  not  be  allowed  to  be  moored  lu  places  wbere 
from  this  canse  sbe  might  ocraeion  damage  to  others.  In  aiioh  case  she  will  be 
QotiHed  to  provide  berself  od  the  same  day  with  the  article  in  whioh  she  ma;  be 
deficient,  and,  in  vase  of  noncompliance,  will  be  removed  from  her  berth  and  moored 
at  her  own  expense  in  such  other  aa  the  taarilime  aathority  shall  d«em  proper. 

Art.  8.  Jf  a  veesal  should  let  down  her  anchor  or  chain  over  the  anchor  or  <'hain 
of  another  veaael  that  .s  properly  moored,  the  master  of  the  former  mnst  at  oneo,  or 
as  soon  as  notified  thereof  by  the  aggrieved  party,  oaase  said  anohor  or  obain  to  be 
taken  up  and  cleared. 

So  vessel  will  be  oonsideTed  properly  anchored  when  she  baa  more  than  one  tarn 
In  her  cliaina  or  cables.  Any  vesaol  having  more  than  two  tarns  will  be  anohorqd 
again  at  her  own  coat  by  the  maritime  anthority. 

Akt.9.  No  vesael  may  be  anchored  within  less  distance  than  SO  fathoms  fVom 
another.  Any  vessel  which  encro^ohea  on  this  distance  and  does  not  nhre  at  once 
when  required  to  do  so  will  be  removed  at  her  own  cost  by  the  maritime  authority. 

Art.  10.  In  thoae  ports  where,  owing  to  the  large  assemblage  of  craft,  the  smsll- 
nesa  of  the  anchorage,  or  other  circa  instances,  it  may  be  necessary  io  moor  vessels 
bead  and  stern,  the  maritime  authority  may  decrease  the  distance  spoken  of  in  the 
preceding  article,  determining  what  may  be  expedient.  • 

Art.  11.  No  vessel  shall  attempt  to  remove  from  one  berth  to  another,  make  fast 
to  the  mole  or  cast  loose  from  it,  without  the  permisaion  of  the  maritime  authority. 

Any  veasel  changing  her  berlh  without  leave,  anleaa  in  caae  of  absolute  necessity, 
will  be  fined  25  pesoN. 

Art.'12.  Every  sailing  vessel  oi  steamer  at  anchor  mnat  show  at  night  where  it 
can  beat  be  seen,  but  not  higher  than  G  meters  above  her  bull,  a  white  light,  visible 
at  Ifost  at  a  distance  of  one  mile,  placed  in  a  globular  lantern  uf  a  diameter  not 
leas  than  20  centimeters,  and  so  constructed  as  to  illnmlnatM  the  whole  horizon 
uniformly  and  nnint«rruptedly. 


Art.  13.  In  the  porta  whore  the  Government  has  established  pilots,  these  only  may 
pilot,  raoor,  or  unmoor  vessels,  provided,  always,  their  services  are  called  for  by  tho 


tpeetive  niaaters.    The  master  of  the  reaael  may  act  alone,  in  whioh  case  he 

T  of  the  vessel,  or  not  belonging  to  the  corps  of 


be  held  responsible  for  the  damage  h' 

Any  person  other  than  the  master  of  ihe  vessel,  or  not  belouring  to  the  oc 
harbor  pilots,  performing  any  of  the  operations  ileacribcd  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph will  be  nned  50  peaoa,  and  will,  moreover,  be  held  respooBible  for  the  damage 
Ee  may  have  occasioned. 

LOADCNO  AND  DtSCRABOIHa. 

Art.  14.  No  shipmaster  shall  begin  to  load  or  disohar^e  his  vessel  except  she  be 
anchored  according  to  the  reqairements  of  article  6,  nnder  a  penalty  of  a  fine  of  BO 
P0BOB  and  of  being  compelled  to  stop  loading  or  discharging  until  properly  moored. 

Art.  15.  Every  vessel  malting  fast  to  a  mofe  for  the  pnrposeof  loading  or  dlscharg- 
iiift  mast,  at  sunset,  east  loose  from  it  and  remove  to  a  distance  equal  at  least  to  the 
length  of  her  deck,  undoT  the  penalty  of  a  line  of  25  pesos,  unless  the  mole  regnla- 
tions  flx  another  distance.  • 

Art.  16.  Whenever  a  vessel  has  to  load  or  discharge  a  considerable  qnantlty  of 
merohundise,  she  will  have  a  berth  sssigned  to  her  as  near  the  i>laee  of  embarkation 
or  disembarkation  as  her  safety  and  any  other  circumstanres  will  allow. 

Art.  17.  Whenevern  vessel  anchored  ina  place  suitable  for loodingordiBoharging 
ahall  have  rompleted  either  of  those  operations  aha  will  change  her  berth  in  case  it 
be  neoeasary,  or  she  be  ordered  so  to  do,  to  auch  place  as  the  maritime  authority  majr 

Any  vessel  disobeying  this  order  will  be  fined  25  pesos  without  prejudice  to  her 
being  also  removed  at  her  own  cost. 

Art.  18.  When  a  vessel  Is  once  loaded  the  crew  are  bound  to  remain  on  board  day 
and  night. 

Art.  19.  It  is  forbidden  to  have  permanent  warns  attached  to  vessels,  bnoya,  or 
moles  trhenever  they  would  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  traffic,  under  penalty  of  a 
flne  of  10  pesos. 

Atiyaaa  who  for  the  pnrpoae  of  performing  some  operation  may  retnilre  to  make 
titat  one  or  more  warps  must  be  careful  to  let  them  go  immediately  uter  it  is  ter- 
minated. 

-       C   B— TOL  1 5i 


COMMEEICIAL  EBLATIONS. 

OPBBATIOMS  WITH  UGBTS. 


Btowage,  [Okaing,  or  nison&rging,  letgnirmg axira  iiffiu,  wiinoui me previoiiB m 
edge  and  leave  «f  the  maTitime  authority,  nndertno  penahy  of  a  Ado  of  30  p___ 
excepting  in  oasoa  of  andden  urgency  or  if  the  safety  of  her  mooringe  requires  it. 


INFLAMUABLB   HATRRIALS. 

Abt.  22.  All  TMsels  oarrylng  powder  or  other  inflaminable  materials  will,  on  airiral, 
adviee  the  maritime  aathority  of  the  name,  and  they  lonHt  neither  transtbip  dot 
embark  aaid  articlee  without  leare  of  the  eaid  fiinotionary,  nnder  penalty  of  a  fine 
of  50p«aoe. 

Abt.  23.  All  resaels  importing,  loading,  or  transshipping  powder  or  any  other 
inflammable  eabstancflB*w]ll  keen  a  red  flag  flyinK  at  the  fore-topmaat  head  during 
the  whole  time  tbey  remain  at  the  berth  assigneti  them  by  tbe  maritime  authority. 

In  like  manner  all  amall  orafl  trafHcking  n-ith  indainmable  materiaJs  in  the  bay 
muBt  carry  the  tame  desc'riptioD  of  flagonaBtaffof  aalliclent  height  to  render  it  dia- 
tinotly  visible.  Offenders  against  this  regnlation  will  be  eubjeoted  to  the  fine 
prescribed  in  the  preceding  article. 


Art.  2i.  No  oraft  of  any  description  shall  undertake  axtenstve  repairi,  snch  aa 
heaving  down,  potting  lire  nndei  her  bottom,  or  fumigating,  without  leave  of  the 
maritime  authority,  nor  without  tahiog  the  precautions  the  latter  may  eqjoin,  nnder 
penalty  of  50  pesos. 

AiCT.  95.  All  voBsels  are  forbidden  to  heat  pitch,  tar,  or  tallow  in  their  fiimacBa. 
Anyone  iufriiiging  this  prohibition  will  be  lined  50  pesos. 

Akt.  26.  Any  vessel  requiring  to  be  careened  oito  execute  other  repairs  in  her  hnll 
or  mnats  will  be  assigned  by  the  maritime  authority  a  suitable  place  for  receiving 
the  tools  and  muteriill;  and  If  she  should  require  to  be  faove  down  on  careening- 
hulks  or  to  make  fast  to  them,  must  be  moored  head  aud  stern. 

Art.  27,  Whenever  a  vessel  in  a  place  appropriated  to  the  purpose  of  heaving 
down  or  careening  shall  have  completed  her  repairs  she  will,  if  necessary,  change 
her  berth  to  such  place  as  the  maritime  antbority  may  direct,  and  in  cose  of  non- 
compliance  will  incur  a  fine  of  ^  pesos  and  be  removed  at  her  own  expense. 


Art.  28.  No  small  craft  or  boat  may  come  alongside  of  vessels  entering  the  port 
until  after  the  visit  of  the  captain  of  tbe  port  and  the  coast  guard,  under  penalty 
of  a  tine  of  from  20  to  100  pesos. 

In  every  case  the  visit  of  tbe  maritime  authority  will  take  place  flrst,  and  that 
of  tbe  ooast  guard  not  until  communication  with  the  shore  hns  been  antliorized. 

The  master  of  any  ship  allowing  any  craft  to  come  alongside  before  tbe  visit  of 
tho  coast  guard,  and  failing  to  inform  the  maritime  authority  thereof,  stating  the 
number  aud  signs  of  the  craft  or  cthfte  and  of  her  or  their  crew,  will  be  fined  ftopi 
20  to  GO  pesos,  according  to  the  gravity  of  the  case. 


Art.  2!).  Every  craft  interdiot«d  for  any  causa  will  keep  her  national  flog  fiying 
at  tbe  fore- topmast  bead  during  the  whole  time  she  remains  at  the  general  mooring 
pinro;  but  if  interdicted  because  of  an  epidemic  disease  which  obliges  ber  to  remain 
III  nuarantiue,  she  will  hoist  at  the  same  masthead  a  yellow  fiag  and  wilt  take  the 
anchoring  place  tbe  maritime  authority  assigns.  In  both  cases  this  signal  will  indi- 
cate that  nobody  is  to  communicate  with  her,  under  a  fine  of  from  20  to  100  peeoe, 
aocordiug  to  tbe  case. 

tb»M8P0«t  op  patibnts  with  epidemic  disb4§b8. 

Art.  30.  Every  master  of  a  vessel  having  on  board  patients  ill  of  contwions  epi- 
demics and  failing  to  inform  tbe  maritime  authority  thereof  at  tbe  time  ofhls  v^ait, 
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SiaCHABOlNO  OF  nSEABUB   AMD  THROWIMO   Of   RXPLOBIVR   UATTKRS. 


.  .         .        n  "ith- 

oDt  projectiles. 

If  it  be  a  wkT  Teesd,  the  oooairenoe  wfll  tie  set  forth  to  the  coiDinaDdaDl-in  chief 
ofmariae  in  the  department,  Hid  to  the  sdmiDtstrsti've antborit^,  if  it  ben  foreign 
veeael  in  any  other  port.  In  every  other  oaee  the  roaeler  of  the  ship  or  the  pereou 
snpplviDg  bia  pl»c«  at  the  timn  of  the  oocarrence  will  be  held  responsihle  befbre  tb« 
maritime  »Qtfaoritj  if  it  shonld  be  impoaalble  to  dlMOver  the  offendeT. 

SIOKALa  OP  TBK  INTBRNAnONAL  CODE. 

Abt.  32.  Every  national  T«we1  which,  on  entering  a  port^  nhall  fail  to  hoiat  the 
lignala  of  the  number  oorreapondir"  *"  **■*  *"  ****  ^^a^  ^t  amnaia  ^r  «-Ka  r^^w-^^^ni^ 
marine,  or  shall  display  a  nnmber  di 

BU>  WKATBXR. 

Art.  33.  WheneveT  the  weather  ia  bad  the  veamle  anchored  in  the  port  mnst  let 
go  their  second  anchor,  hoiot  their  boats,  haul  in  tbeir  gnest-warp  booms,  send  down 
their  royal  and  topgallant  masts,  and  top  their  lower  yards. 

AST.  34.  When  there  are  aigns  of  a  storm,  masters  and  tbe  rest  of  the  ship's  com- 
pany most  remain  on  board ;  and  the  former  will  be  ansirerable  for  the  damages  they 
may  oanee  by  their  neglect  of  tbis  iujanotion. 

Whenever  tbe  barometer  indicates  bad  weather,  the  maritime  authority  will  hoist 
•  atgDal  on  its  ruspeotiTe  etaff. 

SHIPWRECK,  GROUNDIHO,  AND  ASSISTANCE, 

Art,  3G.  The  maritime  aothoritles  are  called  by  preference  to  lend  tbe  necessary 
aasietance  in  any  ease  of  shipwreck  and  gronnding,  and  will  be  responsible  for  any 
carelensness  or  neglect. 

In  the  absence  of  the  master  of  the  ship,  the  iusaranoe  agents,  or  the  snperoargo, 
it  is  the  duty  of  tbe  maritime  anthority  to  direct  the  salvage  operations,  and  in  stl 
oases  to  dictate  tbe  measores  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  persons  and  articles 

In  these  ftmctione  the  maritime  antboritles  will  proceed  according  to  the  pre- 
scriptions of  articles  130  and  following  of  the  navigation  laws. 

Art.  36.  In  case  of  a  storm,  loss,  groonding,  fire,  or  any  other  danger,  it  is  the 
duty  of  all  vessels  IviuK  >Q  tbe  port,  as  well  as  of  tiies  and  freight  boats,  to  leoil  to 
tboao  who  nee<l  it  all  possible  aseisianoe  with  tow  lines,  chains,  warpa,  anchors,  or 
men  tliey  candiapense  with,  on  requisition  of  tbe  maritime  authority,  uudar  a  penalty 
of  a  floe  of  from  20  to  100  pesos,  to  be  imposed  on  those  who  do  not  comply  with 
tbea«  presoriptioDH  or  who  will  not  obev  the  said  anthority. 

llie  maritime  authority  will  determiine  the  indemnity  to  be  paid  by  the  vessels 
assisted  for  the  seivlces  afforded,  as  well  as  for  the  detwrioratioii  or  loss  of  tbe  articles 
lent  to  them. 

Art.  37,  All  craft  anchored  in  the  bay  needing  assistance  in  consequence  of  being 
ID  imminent  danger  will  make  nse  of  the  HignaU  for  aasistauee  indicated  in  the 
re|[alations  for  avoiding  oollisiona  and  boardines,  or  will  ring  a  bell  repeatedly, 
both  day  and  oigbt,  hoisting  at  the  same  time  during  the  day  their  national  flag, 
and  exhibiting  during  the  night  two  or  more  signal  lanterns  in  the  moat  conspicuous 
part  of  their  bnll  or  ngging. 

SHIPPIKO  AND  DISCHAHOtNO. 

Art.  38.  Mastersof  vessels  may  not  ship  nor  discharge  anyoneoftheircrew  with- 
ont  the  previous  knowledge  of  the  maritime  anthority,  and  mnst  give  bim  a  paper, 
nlmied  at  thetimeof  the  discharge,  stating  whether  or  not  he  baa  fiillliled  his  ensage- 
le  of  bis  leaving,  as  well  as  other  pertinent  facts. 


-  Ufnor  reelusioD  In  its  least  to  its  middle  degree,  or  fine  of  100  to  1,000  pesos. 


852  COMUERCUL  RELATIONB. 

except  the  principal  mole  or  at  the  epot  designated  by  the  marittme  aatborit;  and 
tbe  chief  or  the  prerentive  service. 

Art.  40.  Any  perHon  caught  embarking  or  dioembarking  at  prohibited  plaoea  and 
hours  will  be  taken  to  the  office  of  the  oaptain  of  the  port,  or  deliveied  otot  to  the 
police  DDtil  the  following  day. 

Abt.  41.  In  ca«e  of  fire  ia  the  bay  or  in  the  town,  or  of  any  other  extraordinary 


awiBtaDoe  may  be  rendered. 

BJLJU.AST,  STONES,  KTC. 

Art.  42.  No  craft  of  any  description  will  be  allowed  to  take  In  or  diicharge  balltwt 
without  leave  previoaaly  obtained  from  the  maritime  nnthority,  and  at  tbe  plarn 
dcBJifnated  to  her.  The  operations  of  takinc  in  and  diacharging  ballast  mnit  be  ner- 
fiirmed  with  the  nsual  applianoee  of  tarpaulins  or  sails  laid  thnn  the  gunwale  of  tbe 
vessel  to  the  bottom  of  the  launch,  in  order  to  prevent  the  st^ne  or  sand  MUng  into 
the  sea. 

Offenders  against  this  article  will  inoor  tike  following  penalties: 

For  any  quantity  of  ballast  without  license $0.10 

For  taking  or  discharging  it  in  any  other  than  tbe  place  deatgnated .16 

For  neglect  of  the  precautions  described  in  the  regnlation  for  taking  in  or 

throwing  out  ballast .20 

For  every  ton  of  ballast  thrown  into  the  water  in  the  anchoring  groukd .  26 

For  every  time  rubbish  or  filth  is  thrown  overboard 10 

For  throwing  rubbish  in  any  other  than  the  place  designated 1. 00 

If  tbe  same  act  involve  the  infraction  of  two  or  more  of  tbe  points  enumerated  in 
tbe  above  list,  it  will  be  published  with  the  fine  that  applies  to  each  of  them. 

AuT.  43.  The  same  penalties  will  be  applied  to  launches  carrying  stone,  brick,  or 
other  loose  submeTsible  material  likely  to  iinure  tbe  bottom  of  tbe  barbor,  if  in 
loading,  transporting,  or  discharging  they  negleot  the  precautions  prescribed  by  the 
maritime  nuthnrity  similar  to  those  relatiUK  to  ballasting  and  onballastiDg ;  and  in 
extraordinary  caHcs  of  lightening  by  throwing  overboard,  owioK  to  a  gale  of  wlnil 
or  other  mischance,  they  are  to  show  the  urgent  neoesslty  for  tnelr  having  ao  done 
Id  order  to  avoid  serious  accidents. 

DKPARTUBX  OV  BOIPB. 

Art.  44.  No  Chilean  vessel  mast  leave  portuntllthemasterorag(Mit  has  presentad 
to  the  maritime  authority : 

1.  Tbe  license  for  departure  signed  by  the  local  anthority,  statlpg  the  olata, 
nationality,  name,  destination,  carRO,  and  "  without  claim  "  of  the  cnstom-bonsa. 

'2.  Two  lists  signod  by  himself  wito  a  heading  stating  the  class,  nationality.  Dame, 
tonnage,  and  destination  of  tbe  vessel,  and  below  the  names  and  nationality  of  his 
r,  with  tbeir  age,  State,  domicile,  position  on  board,  and  advance  received,  Mid 

,.   ___ .  i-  '•■**'• 

voyage  tbey  are  making  or  are  about  to  undertake,  in  which  should  be  set  fortli  in 
distinct  terms  and  in  a  manner  to  preolndo  all  donbt,  tbe  advance  received  or  the 
amount  of  wages  assigned  and  tbe  daily  ration  1o  nbiob  each  man  shall  be  entitled. 
One  of  the  crew  lists  will  be  kept  filed  in  tbe  olQce  and  tbe  other,  together  with 
the  clearannc  mid  contract,  will  be  retnrued  to  the  master  with  the  signstore  of 
approvnl  of  the  maritime  authority. 

If  tbe  veiwel  sfaonld  be  under  a  foreign  flas,  the  master  will  present.  In  addition 
to  the  customary  clearance,  a  crew  list,  whieh  is  to  be  kept  filed^  signed  by  the  con- 
sular agent  of  bis  nation,  or  in  his  absence  by  the  matitime  authority. 

HOURS  VmN   TBB  PORTS  WILL  BB  OPBNBD  AND  CI.OBED. 

Art.  45.  The  ports  of  tbe  Repnblio  will  be  opened  by  6  a.  m.  from  the  15th  of 
April  till  the  14tb  of  Octabei,  and  at  4  a.  m.  from  the  15th  of  October  till  tbe  Uth 
of  April,  inclusive,  and  they  will  be  closed  always  at  9  p.  m.,  except  in  tbe  oaae  of 
urgency  or  need  of  assistance  or  when  due  leave  is  previously  obtained  ftom  the 
maritime  authority. 

In  tbe  Magellan  territory  the  ports  will  be  closed  at  10  p.  m.  during  the  month* 
of  November,  December,  and  January. 


c.s.,oji,GoOgIc 
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VhAC*  ASaiGNKD   T 


Art.  46,  N«ltbet  bj  dmy  noi  by  night  mnst  Aiij*  of  the  bunU  belonging  to  men  of 
war  ur  iiieTohaat  vobboIb  or  tijoae  apprupriAted  to  tbe  traneport  of  tnigbt  or  p**- 
MDKen  reuiun  faateiied  to  or  alonnide  of  ttie  mole,  and  all  that  conie  tJongaide 
11U17  ttaaaia  only  for  the  length  of  time  iieoeHary  to  embark  or  duembark  tbe  per- 
•ODB  or  effectB  they  may  carry;  (hose  having  to  wait  will  do  so  at  a  saitable  dla- 
tanoe  in  order  not  to  binder  the  freedom  of  traffic.  Owners  of  boats  disobeying 
these  diRMitionB  will  pa;  a  fine  of  2  pasoa  for  each  utfense;  in  case  of  boats  belonging 
to  war  T«Bsela  offending,  the  maritime  anthority  will  proceed  as  he  may  Judge 
eoDVOnient, 


All  boats,  steamboats  as  wall  as  row  boats,  more  than  II  meters  lonj;  are  for- 
bidden to  00 me  alongside  the  passenger  mole  under  tbe  penalty  of  a  tine  of  10  pesos. 
Art.  tT.  After  snnset  all  oraft  for  traffic  mast  take  the  mooring  place  assigned 


them  beforehand  bv  the  maritime  authority. 

The  crkft  attending  the  freight  launches  may  remain  until  these  return  to  their 
moorings  plooe. 

SXaiaTRATIOK  OF  SHAU.  CBAFT. 

Akt.  i8.  All  small  craft  employed  in  the  interior  trafSo  of  tbe  ports,  steam  tuns, 
water  oarrlers,  and  thos«  destined  for  any  industry,  must  be  registered  at  the  respec- 
tive maritime  office  in  the  first  forlnight  of  January  of  every  year.  Said  craft  must 
fsairy  the  registered  number  and  a  distinctive  marli  in  the  following  form : 

Steamboats  most  carry  on  l>otb  sides  of  their  stem  their  distinctive  name,  in  let- 
ters 15  centimeteiB  long,  and  on  their  stern  the  name  of  the  proprietor  or  company. 

The  launches  and  boats  destined  to  their  service  will  carry  the  registered  number 
in  the  center  of  the  st«m  and  tbe  initial  letter  of  the  proprietor's  surname  on  both 
aides  of  tbe  stem. 

Tbe  whaleboats  will  oarry  their  nnmber  on  both  sides  of  the  stem  and  stempost. 

The  rest  of  the  small  craft  will  carry  tbe  number  on  the  port  and  starboard  side 
of  the  stem  and  the  initial  of  the  proprietor's  surname  in  the  center  of  the  stem. 

The  numbers  and  letters  are  to  be  painted  white  npon  a  block  ground,  30  centime- 
ters long  ou  launches,  20  centimeters  on  whaleboats,  and  15  centimeters  on  small 
Itoats,  with  a  distance  of  26  centimeters  from  the  gunwale  to  the  center  of  the  num- 
ber and  of  36  centimeters  fhnu  the  stem. 

TRArriC   DUBIMO  KXTRAORDIITARY   HOCKS  OR   OIJTSIDB  THE   LIMITS  OF  THK  BAY. 

Art,  49.  No  boat  belonging  to  merchant  vessels,  nor  any  shore  boat,  may  go  ont- 
aide  the  limits  of  the  bay  without  a  written  permit  from  the  maritime  authority 
Mod  the  chief  of  the  preventive  service. 

Offenders  against  this  article  will  incur  a  fine  of  from  20  to  100  pesos. 

Art.  50.  The  maritime  authorities  will  duly  inform  the  commandants  of  the  respec- 
tive preventive  services  of  the  licenses  they  have  conceded  to  traffic  in  the  porbt  at 
extraordinary  hours  or  to  land  passengers  on  any  part  of  the  coast  other  than  tbe 
prlnolpal  mole. 

FISHUfO. 

Abt.  51.  All  boats  are  forbidden  to  fish  among  tbe  vessels  lying  in  port,  and  still 
more  ao  to  trade  with  them,  without  a  written  permit  i^m  tbe  moritrme  authority 
ftud  the  chief  of  the  preventive  service. 

Art.  G2.  Fishing  with  dynamite  and  other  explosive  substances  Is  strictly  for- 
bidden in  the  ports  and  on  the  coast  of  the  Bepublic. 

Art.  53.  In  the  territorial  sea,  fishing  is  only  allowed  to  Chileans  and  settled 
foreigners;  but  In  the  seas  and  rivers  of  public  use  fishing  is  free. 

The  maritime  authorities  will  watch  over  the  fnlflllment  of  the  flsbory  tegnlationa 
dictated  by  the  department  of  indnttry  and  public  works. 

ARCHOBS,    CHAINS,   OR   ABTICLBB   ABAMI>OMEI>. 

Abt.  67..  When  in  the  hnrn-  of  departure,  or  from  any  other  cause,  a  vessel  shall 
le*ve  in  tbe  anchorage  any  of  her  anchors  or  chains,  her  owner  or  consignee  must 
iMve  them  btken  up  within  the  next  twenty-four  hours,  under  the  penalty  of  a  fine 
of  25  peeoa,  beside*  the  expenses  incurred  hi  lifting  them  in. 

Art.  68.  If,  inthe  oaseoithepreceding  article, the  maritimeauthorityshonldhave 
to  canse  the  anchors  or  chains  to  be  taken  up,  the  said  authority  will  give  notice  to 
tbe  adminlstifttlTe  anthority  In  order  for  action  to  be  taken  in  aocordauoe  with  the 


:ERCIAL  RBLATIOHB. 

If  tho  owner  oomeB 

m  the  article  before  it  has  been  Mid  st  pablio  anction,  it  will  be 

leatored  to  him  on  paymeDt  of  the  expenMe,  fine,  ami  the  ooat  of  advertisement, 
filed  bythe  maritime  authority,  or,  la  caao  of  dispate,  hy  the  commercial  ooiirt(jndge 


Art.  59.  All  ancfaort,  ehaina,  boats,  or  other  properly  found  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bay  or  floating  in  the  harbor  or  along  the  coaat  mnat  be  immediately  delivered  to 
tb«  maritime  aathorlty,  who  will  communicate  the  fact  to  the  administrative  author- 
"■'■"''"  -  —  ..  .  .^       .  ^. ...       \Qyone ioAlnglng thi£  '        "'  ' 

1  of  the  Civil  Code. 

ARMS  PROHIBITRD    AT 


Art.  60.  Crewe  of  veeeela,  eitber  national  or  forei^,  are  forbidden  to  eame  e 
shore  with  pointed  knives,  dagKers,  sword  caoea,  or  firearms ;  offenderewiUinoortl 
penalty  eatablished  in  article  Wi  of  the  Penal  Cods,  t 


DBSBKTIKG   BAILORS. 


Art.  61.  The  master  of  a  ship,  either  nutional  or  foreign,  or  the  owner  of  a  imall 
craft,  receiving  on  board  any  deierting  sailor,  will  incur  the  penalty  of  a  fine  of 
ftom  25  to  100  pesos. 


Abt.  62.  Any  ini^aatlon  of  the  artlelee  of  these  regnlations  for  which  there  is  an 
penalty  aaeigned,  and  any  disobedience  to  the  orders  of  the  maritime  authority  or 
bis  representatlvee  when  In  the  performance  of  their  duty,  will  render  the  offender 
linble  to  a  discretionary  fine,  to  be  applied  by  the  before- mentioned  tbnotionary, 
said  Que  not  to  exceed  100  petras. 


•Civil  Code  ^ 

Art.  tat.  It  any  kind  of  implanwiit;  ipnTgnUy  ImI.  ahould  b«  round,  It  mnat  be  iwlored  lo  iu 
owQBr;  and  ir  nobody  ihoald  come  forwud  pnivlnr  hli  claim.  It  la  to  be  dBUTored  to  thB  eDOpelent 
kathorlty,  who  will  ^Itb  uotlM  of  Iho  thing  fband  Id  a  Deirapapar  of  tbe  daputmeat.  If  thar*  be  aay, 

Tbli  notlco  will  alsts  tbe  claai  and  qnallty  of  tbe  ■^tIcl^  and  the  date  and  the  plaoa  whani  It  baa 

:■  notice  wIL  be  pahlUhed  tbrea  tliM,  at 

—   , „ lelait  pabUcatlonnobodvaboalddlalm  the 

artlole.  It  will  be  aold  at  public  aaotiun.  From  the  praoeeds  wlllbededaotsd  tbeaipniaMoraelian. 
preeervallon,  elo,.  and  the  reildue  will  be  divided  In  eqnal  parta  between  the  flndar  and  the  uunicl- 
inUtv  of  the  department. 

Aaa.eSI.  Anyone  on— 

t  ehaU  (ton 

beadjadloatedbvtlncampeMDtanthoritrto 

If  the  owner  ahall  have  offered  a  rewanl  to 
nonejandtl  '    ~ 

AHT.6B3.  C 

Abt.  634,  I 

may  be  anticl, ._ 

publloation.  will  have  a  olalm  to  the  aale  price,  deilnatliiK,  u  already  In 

Abt.  OSS.  17  any  ahip  ahoald  bo  wrecked  on  the  coaaM  of  the  Repabllc.  or  If  the  aea  ahoald  throw 
OIL  ahom  frajrmenta  of  the  ahip  or  aflecta  belonging  apparently  to  the  f amltare  or  car^  of  a  ahIp, 
any  peraoii  aceliig  it  cr  bavlDg  knowledne  of  ItwUlgive  notice  af  tbetkct  lo  the  competent  autborlw, 
lU-cuiiDK  lafuHElIa  IheeflteU  tb«y  hare  been  able  to  wtb.Iu  order  to  leitore  them  to  the  paraon  who 
baa  a  UQe  to  thwn. 

Anyone  appropriating  tliem  lo  liimaelf  will  be  liable  to  be  aned  for  Injury  and  la  the  penalty  for 

T.  ess.  The  artiolcB  aavsd  from  a  ahlpwreok  will  be  reatored  by  the  anthority  to  their  owner,  on 


ivorDftbemnnlcipallt] 
le  penalty  for  theft, 
n.B3£.  IT  the  owner  eh 


t.  Onoe  Bold  at  public  anotiaa  Uwartloleia  lo  be  conddeMd  Irrevocably  kwt  ts  ita  owner. 
'4.  If  tbe  artii^le  be  carmptlble,  or  tta  onalody  and  pTMarvation  expenalve,  the  public  sale 
atlcipated,  and  the  owner  coming  fbrwaid  within  theoouraeof  the  year  fbllowing  to  thelaat 
sn.  will  have  a  claim  to  the  aalB  price,  deAnoUiiK,  aa  already  Indicated,  the  eipenaes  and 


Abt.  ear.  If  no  penun  ^niu  forward  to  claim  tbe  artlelsaaved,  Uie  publication  of  the  rHpaotli 

Docdnre  will  be  Bccon 

-- , IhorllywiH,  acoordlni 

er  to  exceed  half  of  tbe  value  [if  tha  artlclea. 


f  nopenwB 

t  will  be  made  three  UmeB  Ic 
1.  and  far  iliereattlieproocdnre  will  be  BccoidiDg  to  dUpcelttona  of  artieltamand  followlDE. 
08.  The  compeunt  authoDIy  will,  aceording  to  drcniaaUneea.  Ill  the  aalvaca  monay,  vU& 


to  be  poatiid  op  at  tnlarrala  of  alx 
Ittona  of  artielea  R*  and  followlDE. 


the  aavlugof  theartleka  Is  eOeotedby  the  ordera  aad  nndet  tbe  dlnctlau  of  IbapuhUc 

aathorlty  tbey  will  be  ceatorcd  to  the  party  Inlereetad  on  payoMnt  of  tha  eipenaaa,  without  aalTace 

Abt.  aw.  All  the  provlalona  of  artlolea  SSS  and  foUovlaK  are  to  he  noderatoad  without  aov  pcija- 
dice  to  what  may  be  atlonlated  jrcepectlng  tbia  matter  with  forelffv  powera,  aad  t9  tho  flaealregua- 
liona  for  the  alarlni  and  ImporlaUon  of  toe  aniolM. 


Dna  for  the  alarlni  and  ImporlaUon  of  tbe  artiolM. 
I  InprUomnout  noni  tbe  minor  lo  the  middle  inlennedlate  degree, 


>f  (MB  M  U  UN  pa 
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PIKAI.T1K8. 

Art.  63.  A  tliiril  part  of  tba  ftnea  levied  for  breftches  of  the  prvMut  regnlntiooB 
will  occrae  to  tliu  dnaoimcer,  who  has  to  give  Dotlce  of  the  fuct  to  the  oivil  ami  niiir- 
itiine  authorities.  However,  the  flnea  cau  be  coiumul«il  to  iinpriHOumeiit  at  tbe  rate 
of  one  day  for  each  peno  aad  fifty  cfeiitavoe. 

Akt.  (U.  The  coDBiffiiee  will  be  bold  responeible  for  tbe  immediate  pay  meut  of  the 
tines  for  bteachea  or  the  preaent  tegulatioDH  inourred  by  ahipa  when  leaving  tbe 

Art.  65.  All  finea  levied  for  breaches  of  the  prsBenl  regulations,  except  those  spec- 
ified in  articles  42,  43,  ftnd  62,  whiob  will  be  paid  to  tbe  national  ti'ensur;,  will  be 
applie<l  by  thn  local  nnthoritlea  to  the  inaiine  hospital,  and  in  default  of  tble  to 
charitable  SHtablishments. 

NOTIFICATIOK   OF   THB    RKOULATION8. 

Art.  66.  Tbe  maritime  authorities  will  deliver  to  vessels  enteiing  port  a  copy  of 
the  prenent  regulations,  if  tbe  master  does  not  have  one  at  the  time  of  their  visit, 
demanding  for  aunie  receipt  iu  the  book  kept  for  tbe  purpose. 

Art.  ST.  A  copy  of  tbe  present  regulations  should  be  posted  on  its  respective  board 
in  the  oBlce  >t  tbe  maritime  anthority. 

ABROGATION   OK   REOULATIONS   AND   PBOHDLQATION  OF  OTBBRa. 

Final  article.  The  regnlationn  enacted  op  to  tbe  present  time  for  the  Diaritime 
govemmentx  ('onuinbo,  Valparaiso,  Oonoepoiou,  Valdiviu,  Chilo^,  and  Llauquibue 
and  the  Oeneral  Hegiitatious  of  Maritime  Police  decreed  oil  the  Isi  of  August,  18T0, 
»[■•  annulled,  wbile  the  provisions  of  Treatise  V,  Title  VII  of  tbe  Oeneral  Kegulatious 
for  the  Navy,  which  treat  of  the  general  police  of  tbe  porta,  remain  in  full  force 
and  vtffor,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  duties  of  tbe  oaptaina  of  port,  tbe  present  leeula- 
tioDe  taking  effect  as  an  addition  to  said  title  and  treatise,  in  ocooraaam  with  tbe 
provieloua  of  article  185  of  Uie  aame. 

To  b«  reoorded,  coinmnnicated,  published,  and  translated  Into  French,  English, 
and  Gennai 

ARICA. 

With  reference  to  circolar  duted  A  Dgnst  10,  issued  by  tlie  Department 
of  State,  I  regret  to  say  that  it  is  impossible  to  forward  the  statement 
of  trade  by  this  port  for  want  of  Oovernnieiit  statistics.  A  statistical 
department  bus  now  been  created  in  this  custom-house,  so  that  there 
will  be  less  difficalty  iu  making  up  a  report  for  the  current  year. 

Trade  in  this  port  is  almost  at  a  standstill,  and  very  little  is  done 
with  Bolivia  nowadays,  as  all  importations  go  via  Antofagasta. 

David  Simpson,  Viee-Conaul. 

ABIOA,  October  7, 1397. 
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Artlcka. 

Qiurtcr 

Hldhlg- 

Total. 

Sept.  SO. 

Deo.  81. 

""■"■ 

JimeSO. 

«TOr*0^TA. 

♦3.284.88 

R18g.»2 
1,807. 2» 

"■SJ:^ 

iaaieii 

mB7 

B.  067.  TO 

».»1.70 

«.37*.M 

WTOS-BT 
5a,t84.83 

S2,M7.3J 

aii-oa 

MS.  33 

B,0»1.08 

1*,1*8.M 

3,90».33 

ilsakw 

3«.00 

lT,ilH.T6 

13,«t.8S 

Bfc»S«.«B 

v».iei.ta 
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COMMERCIAL  RELATIONS. 


QoKier 

en<llng- 

ArUdet. 

Sept-M. 

Dm.  31. 

lUr.1I. 

JaneM. 

Total. 

26.00 

131. 4G 

IS'S 

•M2.7B 

•17. « 

ToW 

I.OM.W 

1T.B4 

802.75 

i,aH.5B 

iqiTlQUB. 

'    siuiioi 

203,892.110 

H17.312.08 
748,037.08 

Total 

1, 2H,  3Cr^  oa 

■B3O,O0S.00 

724, 183.  OS 

805,349.74 

3.  T23. 428.51 

13!.  308. 12 

Z4.  740.90 

157,049.08 

VALPtKAIBO. 

0.214.31 

0,214.21 

i^M 

443.31 

13,T61:m 

sSi^;;:;;;;;;;;;;;;;;- 

'moft 

23,210.07 

35,212.70 
47.00 

129.341.92 

M,»S.54 

47.  389.  SO 

23.329.03  •        41,017.37 

137.500,33 

IT.  65*.  76 
1.004.  BO 

13. 406.  M 
1B30,(W6:00 

94,000.08 
72I.III3!08 

105,707.03 

J3S^— ;■ :■- 

805,349.74 

8,722.420  51 

a4.(«S.M 

47,299.39 

1,240.117.28 

9.1.327.08 

B75,  240.  20 

1.037,775.10 

4, 252, 409.  ra 

COLOMBIA. 

BARIJANQUILJ^. 

In  compliance  with  inatractions  received  in  I>epartnieDtcircalar  dated 
August  10,  1  have  the  lionor  to  forward  a  repsrt  on  the  commerce  and 
iDduBtries  of  this  coiisnlar  diatrict. 


For  the  six  months  ending  Jnne  30, 18!)7,  importatious  through  the 
customs  port  of  Barraiiquilla  were  iis  follows: 


Con 

ntrl«. 

»1,  009.038.  81 
135:290.40 

Countrim. 

r.iu.. 

•U983SO 

BO.OUl.OO 

Total 

'     ' 
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Spain  is  credited  with  t25,549  of  importations  from  Caba. 

The  importatioDS  credited  to  Holland  are  from  Oaracao.  Importa- 
tions to  the  value  of  $9,972.67  from  the  Isthmns  of  Panama  do  not 
ftppear  In  the  table.    The  values  given  we  in  American  gold. 

EXPOBT8. 

Exportations  for  the  same  period  were: 


AHicle*. 

IlnltAd  State*. 

•i.eis.« 

'■HK.iM 
■iBU.OU 

ii.4ei.4« 

U,MS.0O 
11.  HO.  00 

1,«40.00 

fi.aoo.oo 
ICO.  00 
U.O0 

i,ai3,44s.«a 

BT,  180.00 

7,  moo 

"'is 

M,M0.4I 

ToMI. 

Balwni         lb* 

ssts 

17,000.00 

1,008,  UK.  10 

%CT£,B3l.0O 

19,111.00 

8.6«1.«0 

^,S^ 

I74,0M.58 

31100 
48.00 

oa.00 

Mf.OO 
4.14S.00 

3,010.00 

>3,U2.00 
M,t01.00 

10S.00 

7.100.00 

170,  SIO.  oo 

1,020.00 

■«s 

ioo.M 

l.M8,Vri.8U 

i,as7.4«e.»i 

*,»M4».oe 

'"ffiss.-r: 

B,  084.00 

'Si 

87.300.00 
23,  TU.  DO 
B3:4BS.0a 
S74.7M.W 
3S.0tl.O0 

1-^JS 

IW-IO 

"3jS!:S! 

a.iffi.w 

>«T,>is.ao 

1170.4§».00 

i,i7i,»at.o« 

3. 004.  «7.  no 

3,  STB,  SM.  00 

The  following  expoitei  are  nut  iuuJaded  in  the  above:  ToOurayao, 
Bole  leather  $t,l.~>U,  starch  $1,775,  Jipijipa  bats  $1,632,  shrimps  $1,400; 
to  Oosta  Bica,  oacao  $7,261. 

OHANGES  IN  TARIFF  BATES  AKD  OUSTOMS  RULES. 

Under  the  new  tariff  law,  which  went  into  effect  on  April  19  of  this 
year,  classes  2  to  13  inclasive  were  augmented  20  per  cent;  classes  14 
and  15,  60  per  cent,  and  a  new  class  (16)  was  established,  which  will 
pay  3  pesos  per  kilo*  on  articles  as  rollows:  Side  arms,  firearms,  or 
arms  of  any  kind,  excepting  sbotgans;  brocades,  and  all  other  mate- 
rials of  gold  and  silver  or  other  metals,  as  well  as  threads  of  the  same 
materials;  perfumery  and  toilet  articles,  as  essences,  creams,  aud  per- 
fumed soaps;  gold  and  silver  in  every  form,  except  coins  aud  Imrs,' 
precious  stones,  and  playing  cards. 

•tl.S3wa 3.20  ponndi,  taking  the  valaatfon  of  the  Colombiaa  paas  on  Otitohw  li 
1897,  mnOb by  Um  Unttod Stfttea TreMuiy .  '■  ,"<  <^K1^\^ 
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From  the  JDoreased  duty,  certain  articles  vere  exemptea,  as  coal, 
which  will  pay  one-lialF  of  1  ceutavo  per  kilo  (40.02  per  2.20  pounds). 
The  same  rate  ia  placed  upon  materials  introduced  for  the  manuiactore 
of  ice,  crucibles  for  Hmelting  purposes,  presses  aud  priutiug  macfainee, 
unsized  printing  paper,  rails  and  material  for  public  or  private  rail- 
ways not  otherwise  excepted,  ships  in  whole  or  ia  part  and  their 
respective  machinery,  blue  cottons,  white  or  partly  white  cottons, 
without  embroidery  or  borders,  and  unmade,  as  white  shirtings,  calico, 
gray  stifl'ened  domestics,  unbleached  cottons,  drills,  and  cotton  prints. 
The  augmentation  of  the  duties  is  by  decimal  parts,  and  vill  be  in  full 
effect  on  January  19, 1898,  as  follows: 


CIw. 

Orlfliial 
UuUT. 

New 

uiiir. 

United 

SUUa 

oorrency. 

:riinjdi«rti.plD<»p«roait: 

(Fi«.) 

■f 

'.» 

.so 

:S 

.as 

.70 
.80 

liio 

1.20 

•O.DIS 

.OMBO 

■JJt 

!30 

1 

.to 

l:| 
'il. 

a.TS 

m 

»■ 

- 

.30 

MlWCMtpluK. 

On  account  of  the  low  price  of  coffee,  the  President  of  the'Kepublic, 
under  a  decree  dated  July  13, 18d7,  to  take  effect  on  August  1  of  the 
same  year,  suspended  the  export  duty  ou  this  article. 

POST  REai]T.ATI01«S. 

Upon  a  vessel  arriving  in  port,  the  "visit"  is  at  once  paid  by  thejefo 
del  resguardo  and  the  following  papers  are  required  from  the  captain: 
(1)  The  ship's  patent;  (2)  the  manifest  daly  certified  by  the  Colomhiaa 
coDsnl;  (3)  documents  addressed  by  the  Colombian  consular  officers  to 
the  collector  of  customs;  (i)  copies  of  the  bills  of  lading;  (5)  list  of 
articles  ou  board  belonging  to  the  captain  and  crew  not  included  in  the 
manifest:  (6)  list  of  provisions;  (7)  passenger  and  crew  list. 

Formal  application  is  then  made  to  discharge  cargo.  When  ready  to 
load  the  agents  present  to  the  collector  of  customs  a  statement  con- 
taining the  name  of  the  shipper,  marks,  number,  contents,  weight  of 
each  package  in  kilos,  value  in  gold,  and  its  destination,  requesting 
permission  to  load,  and  at  the  same  time  notifying  the  post-office  depart- 
ment at  what  hour  and  day  the  vessel  will  be  dispatched,  together  with 
the  ports  at  which  she  will  touch.  The  vessel  being  ready  to  leave, 
permission  is  asked  from  the  collector  and  treasurer  of  customs,  also 
the  prefect  of  theprovince.  This  being  granted,  the  papers arepresen ted 
to  the  jefe  del  resguardo,  who  gives  permission  for  the  vessel  to  leave. 

The  exi>enses  of  a  vessel  entering  and  clearing  are; 

Light- honse  dues:  Nisperal  light,  Sabanilla,  5  centavos  (2  cents)  a 
ton  for  first  100  tons  and  3  centavos  fur  each  additional  ton.  Should 
the  vessel  be  from  Cartagena  she  also  pays  the  "Oalera  Zamba  light" 
dues  of  1^  centavos  pec  ton. 
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Tonuage  dnee:  From  and  after  Jannar;  19, 1898,  tl.50  carreDcy  (61 
cents)  on  each  ton  of  1,000  kilos  (2,204  pounds]  laaded. 

Permits:  To  unload,  2  pesos  (82  centa);  to  load,  2  pesos;  to  leave,  1 
pesos  ($1.64)  (from  collector  in  duplicate),  2  pesos  (from  prefect);  to 
clear,  2  pesos  (from  jefe  del  resgnardo). 

Silver  is  legal  tender  only  on  the  lethmns  of  Panama,  and  on  the 
coast  is  at  a  premiam  of  8  to  10  per  cent  over  currency. 

PIEB  pITES. 

Pier  dnes  at  Puerto  Oolombia  (Sabanilla)  are  as  follows:  Steamships, 
£7  ($34)  for  the  first  day  of  twenty-fonr  hoars,  12  sbillingB  ($2.90)  for 
each  working  hour  after.  Sailing  vessels  less  than  50  tons  register,  10 
ahillings  ($2.43)  per  day;  60  to  100  tons,  15  shillings  ($3.64);  100  to  160 
tons,  £1  ($4.86)  per  day,  and  increasing  at  the  rate  of  6  shillings  ($1.21) 
for  each  50  tons  register.  Sailing  vessels  while  at  the  pier  must  use  the 
steam  crane,  for  which  £1  per  day  is  charged.  Vessels  arriving  at  the 
pier  on  Sundays  or  holidays  and  not  working  are  not  charged  dnes. 

IHFBOVSHEIfTS  IN  HABBOB  PACILITI3S. 

The  steel  pier  at  Sabanilla  Bay  is  4,000  feet  in  length,  with  ample 
room  to  unload  five  vessels  at  one  time.  There  is  26  feet  of  water  at 
the  head  of  the  pier. 


MkHottUtr. 

Hiunbiir. 

i 

s 

as 

HaU« 

»Utr. 

Nnrnbor. 

ToDDkge.- 

CuloiobUn  . 

130 

TONNAGE  DUES. 

From  the  19th  of  April,  1607,  all  vessels  arriving  pay  tonnage  for 
each  ton  of  1,000 kilos  (2,204  pounds)  landed  as  follows: 


ApiHIlRloMsT  18 

HB.vltloJDiielB 

Jims  11  to  July  18 

JdI;  IBto  AaffOit  18 

August  1ft  to  SapMuiber  IB 


(k'tober  la  1- 
HuTimber  I: 


Novfiiibcria!! 
M)  DBceraber  18. 


United  States  gold  is  reckoned  at  a  premium  of  150  per  cent 

BEaULATIONS  AFPECTlNa  COMHEBOIAL  TBAYELEB8. 

A  traveler  in  all  cases  should  come  with  recommendations  to  some 
firm  on  the  coast,  who  will  in  tarn  introdace  him  to  its  correspondents 
in  the  different  cities  of  the  interior.  This  should  never  be  neglected; 
it  serves  to  establish  his  lespeotability,  facilitates  the  clearance  of  his 
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sample  casea  through  the  custom-hoiise,  aud  in  many  ways  ia  of  the 
greatest  service.  A  traveler  carrying  samples  mnst  keep  a  tn^mplete 
aiiil  correct  liat  of  what  each  case  contains,  together  with  its  weight, 
net  and  tare,  in  kilos.  On  arrival  he  will  make  and  present  to  the  cus- 
tom-house a  manifest  in  quadruplicate  (which  costs  6  pesos')  declaring 
the  exact  cootents,  weight,  net  and  tare,  of  each  case.  The  amoaot 
of  duties  assessed  is  deposited  with  the  custom-hoase  cashier,  and  a 
receipt  is  given.  Should  the  traveler  not  intend  to  leave  the  city,  the 
bond  of  any  respectable  local  firm  will  be  accepted.  He  can  theu 
travel  six  months  through  the  country  before  forfeiting  the  cash  which 
he  deposited  upon  entering.  When  leaving,  he  will  present  bis  oases  of 
samples  before  the  customs  authorities,  who  after  examinatioD,  tiuding 
that  they  compare  exactly  with  the  manifests  made  on  entering,  will 
return  the  money  deposited  upon  introduction.  Shonid  he  desire  to 
depart  trom  any  other  port  than  that  at  which  he  entered,  the  easterns 
otticials  will  communicate  with  the  authorities  at  the  port  of  entry,  and 
after  examiuatiou,  the  cash  will  be  returned  to  the  agent  of  the  tiav- 
eler  duly  aathorized  for  that  purpose  at  the  place  of  introdiictioD. 

PASSPOBTS. 

Passports  ^re  not  obligatory,  but  there  are  times  when  they  are  very 
coDvenieDt;  it  is  better  to  be  provided  with  them. 


In  this.  United  Stntes  manufoctarers  do  not  compare  fevorably  with 
those  of  Europe.  Merchants  complain  that  they  can  not  deal  directly 
with  the  manufacturer,  as  he  knows  nothing  about  packing  for  this 
market,  and  that  they  are  compelled  to  buy  through  commiaiioa  firms 
who  repack  the  merchandise  before  forwarding. 

Duty  is  collected  on  the  gross  weight  of  the  package  or  case,  accord- 
ing to  its  class;  therefore  there  should  be  no  nnnecessary  weight  in  tiie 
packing  or  coveriug. 

If  the  merchandise  Is  intended  for  the  coast,  the  packages  may  we^h 
from  100  to  210  kilos  [220  to  550  pounds),  not  more,  as  extra  railroad 
freight  is  charged  on  goods  over  tbat  weight.  If  the  merchandise  is 
for  the  interior,  it  must  not  weigh  more  than  125  pounds  to  the  case 
or  bale,  excepting  for  Medellin,  where  packages  weighing  165  pounds 
may  be  sent,  aud  for  Bogota,  175  pounds.  Should  a  package  of  175 
pounds  be  forwarded  to  Ocania,  it  woald  cost  doable  freight  from  Pnerto 
Gamarra  to  its  destination. 

Each  case  or  bale  mast  be  marked  plainly  with  its  number,  mark,  and 
gross  weight  in  kilos;  care  should  be  taken  that  it  i«  of  such  a  shape 
as  to  be  conveniently  trausported  on  mule  back,  and  covered  so  as  to 
keep  dry.  Heavy  articles,  such  as  pianos,  etc.,  are  carried  on  men's 
shoulders  or  slung  between  cattle  from  the  river  port  of  diSMubarfcation 
to  their  destination. 

A  package  intended  for  Medellin  would  be  discharged  from  the  ocean 
steamer  at  Puerto  Colombia,  brought  to  this  city  by  rail,  carried  on 
men's  shoulders  into  the  custom-house,  examined  and  repacked,  taken 
to  the  river  steamboat  warehouse  by  curt,  carried  on  board  the  steamer, 
thence  to  Puerto  Berrio,  iit  thitt  point  unloaded  and  conveyed  to  Las 
Pavas  by  rail,  and  there  loaded  on  mule  back  for  a  five-day  jonrDey  b* 
Medellin.    If  the  package  is  not  stroug,  it  can  not  stand  the  trip;  if 
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not  waterproof,  the  goods  wUI  be  destroyed;  and  the  same  conditions 
exist  for  other  tovos  of  the  interior. 

Cotton  goods  should  be  baled  first  in  gray  cloth,  then  in  oilcloth,  and 
last  in  bnrlap,  with  at  least  two  bands  of  hoop  iron  arooud  the  bale, 
and  it  for  the  coaut  may  weig'h  lioin  100  to  125  kilos  (220  to  275  poands). 
Drillings  and  goods  of  that  class  are  baled  in  the  same  fflaaner,  bat 
may  weigh,  if  for  the  coast,  &om  200  to  260  kiloa  (440  to  560  poands). 

-  BXOHAMOB  A»D  0HA.nOE8  IN  OUKBENCT  TAI.UE8. 

Ninety-day  bills  for  dollars,  poands,  firancs,  and  marks  sold  at  the 
following  per  cent  premium  daring  the  first  six  mouths  of  1S97: 


m™o,. 

New  York, 

Hunlmrg. 

lis 
IN) 

160-1S8 

1U-10O 
U&-148 

us-m  [ 

1«-IM| 

1» 

l»S-m 

Colombian  silver  is  at  a  premium  over  paper  currency  of  10  per  cent 
iu  this  city,  bat  with  very  little  demand.  N'atioual  bank  notes  are  legal 
tender  for  all  debts,  excepting  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  where  silver 
is  the  currency  in  use. 

Daring  January,  silver  was  at  a  premium  in  Bogota  of  5  per  cent  over 
currency;  in  February,  4  per  cent;  in  March,  3  per  cent;  and  in  April, 
May,  and  June,  6  per  c«nt.  In  Bucaramanga,  silver  was  at  a  premium  of 
1  per  cent  daring  Jannary,  but  from  February  to  June  it  has  been  at  par. 

BANES  AKD-  HANEINa. 

BanUng  may  be  said  to  be  a  Clovemment  monopoly.  There  is  only 
one  banking  institution  in  the  country  which  is  allowed  to  emit  bills, 
and  that  is  the  National  Bank  of  the  Bnpablic  of  Colombia.  These 
emissions  constitute  the  entire  circulating  medium,  and  are  of  the  fol- 
lowing denominations:  10  cents,  20  cents,  50  cents,  $1,  $5,  $10,  $20, 
960,  and  $100.    They  are  not  redeemable  in  coin  of  any  description. 

In  a  semiofficial  publication  last  March,  the  total  amount  in  circula- 
tion at  that  time  was  estimated  at  some  thirty-one  millions  of  pesos  in 
tbe  various  deoomlnations  above  mentioned.  The  transactions  of  pri- 
vate banks  are  limited  to  tbe  receiving  of  deponits,  discounting  mer- 
cantile and  other  paper,  and  lending  money,  all  of  which  transactions 
are  carried  on  iu  national  bank  bills. 

The  Qsual  rate  of  interest  is  1  per  cent  a  month.  From  the  fact  that 
these  bills  are  not  redeemable  in  coin  of  any  description  they  are  at  a 
disconnt  compared  with  gold.  For  instance,  to-day  a  short-sight  draft 
on  ITew  York  for  $100  can  be  bought  with  these  bills,  but  the  seller  of 
tbe  draft  asks  a  premium  of  165  per  cent,  so  that  the  $100  New  York 
draft  COBta  265  pesos  in  Colombian  currency. 

The  premium  on  foreign  drafts  varies  according  to  circumstances. 
Wfaea  the  mercantile  firms  can  procure  produce  of  the  country  with 
which  to  make  remittances,  they  do  so.  Id  the  presence  of  abundant 
exports,  the  rate  oi  exchange  falla,  but  when  there  is  a  scarcity  of  export- 
able articles,  it  rises.  Withm  the  past  two  years,  exchange  has  varied 
from  135  to  195  per  cent. 
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CBEDIT8. 

Here  on  tlie  Atlantic  coast  of  Colombia,  mercantile  bnsinese  1b  trans- 
acted oil  the  fallowing  lines: 

The  pi'iiioipal  commercial  koases  are  of  German  Dationality,  and  have 
existed  (under  different  names)  for  nearly  forty  years  past.  They 
receive  periodically  reenforcements  of  clerks  from  Germany,  men  who 
have  received  a  mercantile  education,  and  who  have  a  knowledge  of 
English,  Fi-ench,  and  Spanish.  On  their  arrival,  they  at  once  enter  on 
practical  commercifll  life.  After  some  years,  the  original  salary  that 
was  assigned  to  them  before  coming  is  augmented  in  the  following 
manner:  They  are  allowed  a  certain  percentage  on  the  total  gains  of 
the  year,  bnt  are  not  allowed  to  draw  out  this  percentage.  Year  by 
year,  this  fiind  goes  on  accumulating  to  their  credit,  bearing  a  small 
rat«  of  intBrest.  After  a  certain  term,  they  have  conferred  on  them  a 
power  of  attorney  to  act  for  the  firm,  and  afl^r  another  series  of  years, 
they  become  partners  in  the  concern,  with  a  certain  amonnt  of  capital. 
Those  who  were  partners  when  these  latter  arrived  as  clerks  now  gen- 
erally retire  to  Germany,  and  there  receive  the  income  resulting  from 
the  capital  they  have  inscribed  in  their  favor  in  the  books  of  the  firm. 

Sneh  is  the  roatine  practiced  in  the  formation  of  a  German  commer- 
cial house.  Besides  the  ad  vantages  they  have  in  a  well-drilled  personnel, 
they  have  also  support  from  the  large  Bremen  and  Hamburg  firms,  the 
members  of  which  have  perhaps  at  one  time  been  in  bosiness  in  Bar- 
ranquilla.  The  Bremen  and  Hamburg  houses  give  their  Barranqullla 
correspondents  large  credits  and  long  time,  Avith  the  ucderstauding 
that  they  shall  purchase  what  they  can  through  the  German  hoosoa; 
but  they  may  purchase  directly  from  the  United  States  or  other  countries 
merchandise  that  it  is  possible  to  secure  at  a  greater  advantage,  paying 
for  the  same  with  drafts  on  the  German  housa  The  Bremen  and  Ham- 
burg houaes  necessarily  charge  interest,  but  at  a  low  rat§,  on  the  goods 
and  money  advanced,  while  the  Barrauquilla  honse  advances  merchan- 
dise and  money  to  the  cotton  and  tobacco  planters,  chargiag  an 
increased  rate  of  interest. 

As  a  general  thing,  Europe  gives  from  six  to  nine  months*  credit, 
charging  interest  at  the  rate  of  from  4  to  8  per  cent  from  date  of  invoice. 

Within  the  past  thirty  years,  there  have  not  been  more  than  aiz 
business  faUures  in  this  city,  and  none  since  1893. 

TKASSPOBTATION  FACILITIES. 

Internal. — Transportation  into  the  interior  of  the  oonntry  is  entirely 
by  river  steamboat  and  mule  back.  Mail  steamers  carrying  freight  and 
passengers  leave  this  city  for  La  Dorada,  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 
Lower  Magdalena  Biver,  the  6th,  12th,  18th.  24th,  and  30th  of  each 
month,  arriving  on  the  3d,  9th,  loth,  Slst,  and  27th. 

The  river  steamboat  companies  with  headquarters  in'Barranqailla 
are  as  follows :  La  Compania  Colombiana  de  Transportes  has  16  steamers 
of  a  combined  tonnage  of  2,843  tons,  8  cattle  barges  with  a  capacity  for 
60  head  each,  and  6  liatboats  with  a  total  capacity  of  260  tons.  It  hat) 
its  own  workshops,  employs  a  large  force  of  men,  and  is  at  present  con- 
stmctiug  2  steamboats  of  250  tons  each.  The  company  bays  largely 
from  the  United  States.  La  Oompariia  F.  Perez  Bosa  has  2  steam- 
boats with  a  total  capacity  of  380  tons.  The  f^ieseken-Binge  Oompany 
ovus  3  steamboats  of  a  total  capacity  of  252  tons. 


,.,iz...,CoogIc 
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Daring  the  first  six  months  of  1897,  fEe  total  tonnage  passing  throngh 
Barranquilla,  carried  l^  ttte  different  lines,  was: 


CampaDtit  CoIomUauk 

<:aiDpBnla'F.  Peni  Rou  ... 
UisHken-IUDie  Compan;  .. 


The  Compaflia  del  Diqne  [a  Oartagena  company)  carried  52  tons  of 
Barranqailla  freight  ap  and  broaght  down  524  tons.  The  total  Qomtwr 
of  tons  of  flight  passing  tbroagh  this  city  by  way  of  the  Magdalena 
Biver  daring  Uie  time  mentioned  was  26,620  tons  of  ],0(H>  kilos  each 
(a  ton  of  1,000  kilos  equals  2,204  poands). 

The  length  of  time  reqaired  and  the  way  to  reach  some  of  the  princi- 
pal cities  of  the  interior  are: 
To  Bogota—  n«j«. 

From  BarranqnllU  by  Bteamer  to  La  Dorado 9 

From  La  I>oradaby  raU  to  Honda ; i 

From  Honda  by  male  to  Faoatativa 2 

Fiom  Facatatira  by  lail  to  Bogota i 

To  Ocano— 

From  BannnqaUla  by  Hteamer  to  Bodega  Oani am 4 

From  Bodega  Gamana  by  mnle  toOcana 2 

'To  Bncamaranga — 

From  Barrangnilla  b;  steamer  to  Bodega  Central 4 

From  Bodega  Central  by  steam  lanncb  to  La  Ceiba 1 

From  La  Ceiba  by  oanoe  to  Pneito  Santos 4 

From  Faetto  8anto«  by  mute  to  Buooramanga 3 

To  Modellin— 

From  BarraDquilla  by  Bteomer  to  Puerto  Berrio 7 

From  Pnerto  Berrio  by  rail  to  Las  Pavae \ 

From  Laa  Pavos  by  mnle  to  Medellin 3 

To  Hanlzalea— 

From  BarraaqQilla  to  Honda  by  stoam 9| 

From  Honda  to  Monizalet  by  mule J 6 

To  Socorro,  San  JU,  and  Pamplona  by  mule  from  Bucamaranga,  6,  4,  and  3  days, 
reapectively. 

The  length  of  time  mentioned  to  reach  the  several  points  by  male  is 
for  passengers  only.    The  qaickest  freights  take  three  times  as  long. 

Tegaas,  which  has  been  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Lower  Magda- 
lena for  many  years,  is  now  closed,  the  steamers  running  no  farther  than 
La  Dorada.  The  towns  of  Ambalema,  Girardot,  and  Kicaurte  for  Fena- 
liza,  on  the  Upper  Magdalena,  can  be  reached  by  steamer,  bat  Purifl-' 
cacion  and  Neiva  by  canoe  or  mule  alone. 

Coastwise  trade  with  Rio  Hacha  and  the  oateide  world  is  carried  on 
entirely  by  means  of  small  vessels  of  from  30  to  50  tons  plying  between 
that  port  and  Oara^ao,  bat  considerable  native  trade  is  done  by  goletas 
(native  boats)  between  Bio  Hacha,  Santa  Marta,  Barranqailla,  and 
Oartagena. 

Ocean  traiuportation. — The  ocean  lines  tonching  at  I*aerto  Colombia 
(Sabanilla),  the  port  for  Barranqailla,  are:  The  Atlas  Steamship  Com- 
pany (British),  each  Monday  from  ISev  York,  tonching  at  Kingston, 
returning  by  way  of  Puerto  Limonj  the  West  Indian  aud  Pacific 
'  Steamship  Company  (British),  twice  a  month  from  Liverpool  to  Puerto 
Colombia,  thence  to  ^ew  Orleans  via  Oartagena  and  Colon;  the  Har- 
rinoii  Steatnahip  Company  (British),  once  a  month  from  Liverpool  to 
Puerto  Colombia,  thence  to  Kew  Orleans  via  Cartagena  and  Colon; 
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the  Prince  Line  {British),  oac«  &  month  ftvm  'Saw  York  and  retam, 
bat  with  no  certain  dates;  the  Transatlantic  Steamship  Company 
(Spanish],  once  a  month  from  New  York  to  Puerto  Colombia  and  retnrn 
via  Cartagena,  Colon,  and  Habana;  the  General  Transatlantic  Steam- 
ship Company  (French),  twice  a  month  from  and  to  Europe,  West 
Indian,  and  Veneznelan  porta ;  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company 
(British),  twice  a  month  trom  and  to  Europe  and  West  Indian  ports; 
the  Veloce  Steamship  Company  (Italian),  twice  a  month  from  and  to 
Europe  via  Curasao  and  Veneznelan  ports;  the  Hamburg-American 
Steamehip  Company  (Glerman),  twice  a  month  fh)m  and  to  Europe  via 
Oara^ao,  Yenezaela,  and  St.  Thomas. 

Daring  the  first  half  of  1897,  bat  one  veesel  oroeeed  the  bar  at  the 
moath  of  the  llagdalena  River — the  schooner  Montana,  of  New  York. 
She  brought  a  cargo  valued  at  $19,000  and  came  directly  to  Barranqmlla 
City. 

QUASAHTnTS  BBaULATIONS. 

There  being  no  hospital  or  means  of  disinfection,  vessels  having  con- 
tagions diseases  on  board,  or  known  to  come  directly  &om  a  port  tiiat  ia 
infected,  are  not  allowed  to  come  to  the  pier.  Bnt  one  case  of  deten- 
tion of  a  vessel  has  happened  since  1894,  two  of  whose  crew  had  died 
f^om  what  was  said  to  be  "  pernicious  fever."  The  prefect  appointed 
two  medical  men  to  examine  the  passengers  and  crew  and  disinfect 
the  vessel,  after  which  she  was  permitted  to  discharge. 

P08TAI.  BATE:S,  DOKESTIO  Aim  FOBEIQN. 

Dameitic. — Letters,  6  centavos  (2  cents)  for  each  15  grams  (J  onnce); 
postcards,  2  centavos  (0.8  cents);  newspapers,  free;  other  printed  mat- 
ter, 1  centavo  (0.4  cent)  each  60  grams  (lif  oances) ;  samples,  2  centavos 
each  60  grams;  packages  weighing  over  260  grams  (8.75  oances)  not 
allowed. 

forei^— Letters,  10  centavos  (4  cents)  each  15  grams;  post  cards,  2 
centavos;  newspapers,  1  centavo  each  60  grams;  other  printed  matter 
1  centavo  each  15  grams ;  samples,  2  oentavos  each  60  grams ;  packages 
weighing  over  250  grams  not  Allowed. 

Begls^tion  of  letters,  10  centavos;  if  with  notice  of  receipt,  15 
centavos. 

MARKED  HEBCHANDIBB. 

There  is  no  law  reqniring  goods  to  be  marked  to  show  conntryof 
origin. 

LiOEnsxs. 

No  licenses  are  reqafred  for  carrying  on  business. 

PROTECTION  OF  HBBCHAJfT  MABIHE. 

Colombian  vessels  are  esempt  f^m  all  daes,  except  those  of  light- 
honsB. 

OOMMTIinOATION  WITH  THE  UOTTBD  STATEa 

The  Atlas  steamships  arrive  each  Monday  flrom  New  York,  leaving 
Tuesdays,  making  the  ontward  trip  in  nine  ^ys,  via  Jamaica,  aod  the 
homewanl  trip  in  thirteen  days,  via  Puerto  Limon  and  Kingston. 

By  cable,  communication  is  very  uncert^n.  A  message  may  take  two 
days  or  a  we^ ;  it  depends  apoa  the  condition  of  the  line  in  the  interior. 
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Colon  18  tbe  only  jwrt  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Colombin  having  com- 
municHtion  by  cable  with  the  outside  world.  A  message  for  the  United 
States  from  this  city  would  be  sent  first  via  Bogota  to  Buenaventura 
on  the  Pacific  and  thence  to  Colon,  The  manner  generally  preferred 
U  to  send  the  message  to  Colon  by  mail.  Shunld  t£e  vesael  be  going 
directly,  the  message  wonid  take  two  days. 

PBOPOSBD   BAILWAV. 

On  June  23,  a  contract  made  between  the  government  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Hantander  and  a  Mr.  Buckley  (an  American)  was  approved  by 
tbe  National  Government.  This  contract  provides  for  the  building  of 
a  railroad  from  the  Magdalena  Kiver  to  Bncaramanga.  This  work  is 
divided  into  two  sections,  from  the  Lebrija  River  to  Bucaramauga,  and 
from  the  Magdalena  to  the  Lebrija.  The  contractor  has  six  years  in 
which  to  complete  the  road.  The  first  section  mentioned  must  be  com- 
pleted within  five  years,  and  the  Becoud  half  within  the  time  specified, 
but  the  contritctor  may  work  on  both  lines  simullaneoasly. 

The  Government  grants  the  contractor  300  hectares  (711  acres)  of 
public  lands  for  each  kilometer  (0.02137  mile)  constructed,  and  guar- 
aiitees  for  twenty  years  6  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested,  up  to 
$28,500  per  kilometer  of  the  road,  with  its  accessories. 

The  road  will  open  a  very  rich  portion  of  Colombia,  and  will  be  of 
antold  benefit  to  the  coffee  planters. 

BAILROAD  COMPLEITD. 

The  La  Dorada  Bailroad,  extending  from  La  Dorada  (better  known 
aa  La  Maria)  to  Arrancaplumas,  in  all  33  kilometers  (20  miles)  has  been 
finished  this  year.  Arrancaplumas,  Honda,  and  Dorada  are  till  situated 
on  the  westera  bank  of  the  river  Maffdalena.  At  Arrancaplumas  there 
commences  a  sudden  descent  in  the  course  of  the  river;  between  this 
point  and  Honda  it  becomes  almost  a  cataract.  At  no  time,  have 
steamers  arrived  at  Honda,  the  nearest  being  to  Caracoli,  a  few  miles 
below.  Between  Caracoli  and  Dorada,  there  are  many  rapids,  and 
although  they  are  eumiountable  with  a  heavy  head  of  steam  and  haw- 
seTR,  the  way  is  by  no  means  safe.  The  object  in  constructing  the 
railway  from  Arrancaplumas  to  the  Dorada  was  to  avoid  the  necessity 
of  a  by  no  means  safe  passage  of  the  river.  It  Whs  also  ]»roposed  to  con- 
struct a  railway  from  Girardot,  on  the  eastern  bank,  to  connect  with 
the  Facatativa  Railway,  which  extends  to  Bogota,  i'art  of  tbe  Girar- 
dot Railway  has  been  constructed.  If  ever  it  is  continued  to  the  Faca 
tativa  road,  it  will  be  of  the  greatest  beueflt  to  the  interior. 

LOCOMOTIVES,  PRINTS,  BdOTS  AND  SHOES,   HAKDWARlil,   PIANOS, 
FURNITITEB,  BIOYOLES,  ETC. 

Locomotives, — Most  of  the  Colombian  railroatis  are  3-foot  gauge, 
though  the  meter  gauge,  3  feet  3^  inches,  is  in  use  on  at  least  one  of 
tbem;  the  maximum  gradieut  is  4  per  cent,  and  the  minimum  radius  of 
curvature  about  222  feet,  or  a  26  degree  curve.  The  rails  in  use  are 
li^ht,  running  from  30  to  47  pounds  per  yard.  As  a  rule,  the  maxi- 
mum speed  required  is  not  over  20  miles  per  hour.  Tbe  weight  of 
engines  varies  from  4  to  25  tons,  the  usual  weight  being  from  15  to  20 
tons. 

Besides  meeting  the  above  track  requirements,  an  engme  for  this 
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country  should  he  built  witli  the  expectation  that  it  will  be  derailed 
frequently  and  receive  rough  usage  generally.  The  heavy  rains,  lack 
of  ballast,  light  rails,  and  quickly  rotting  cross-ties,  on  moat  Colombian 
railroads,  form  a  combination  that  should  be  taken  into  consideration 
by  the  locomotive  builder.  The  most  common  types  of  locomotives  in 
use  in  the  country  are  tbelight  four-wheelers,  all  drivers,  and  the  four- 
drivers  with  two  bogie  truck  wheele  ahead;  six-driving-wheel  eugmeB 
are  scarce. 

The  locomotive  should  be  builtof  the  best  of  material,  so  that  its  long 
life  may  be  an  advertisement  for  tlie  maimer;  he  should  not  tiy  to  make 
his  profit  off  of  the  extra  pieces  which  he  m»y  be  called  upon  to  supply 
constantly,  but  rather  try  that  there  may  be  no  need  of  extras  until 
natural  and  long  wear  shall  make  them  necessary.  Wood  is  the  general 
fuel  in  use,  and  is  not  always  good.  Spark  arresters  are  a  necessity, 
and  should  be  taken  into  consideration  in  planning  for  draft  space. 
Injectors  should  be  simple  and  able  to  lift  hot  water.  Sorting's  double 
tube  injectors  are  a  good  tyi>e. 

Prints. — Common  prints  must  be  in  lengths  of  30  yards  and  22  inches 
in  width;  prints  worth  4^  ceuts  or  more  should  be  in  lengths  of  10  and 
30  yards,  and  In  widths  of  28  to  30  inches,  each  piece  folded  neatly  in 
white  or  ornamented  paper.  Manufacturers  in  Great  Britain  charge  1 
penny  per  piece  extra  for  cutting  prints  in  lengths  of  10  yards. 

Jioots  and  shoes. — Practically,  women's  and  children's  only  are  im- 
ported, and  are  of  the  French  style,  with  Spanish  heel,  costing  from  60 
to  81  francs  ($9.65  to  $16.20)  a  dozen  for  women's,  and  21  to  48  (ti.CO 
to  $9.20)  for  children's.  Men's  shoes  are  manufactured  in  the  country, 
the  uppers  only  being  imported. 

I^eatker, — Sole  leader  is  manufactured  here  and  exported  to  sonin 
extent.     During  the  first  half  of  1897,  sole  leather  to  the  value  of  *7, 100 
■   was  exported  to  Europe  and  of  $1,150  to  Curasao. 

Tools. — United  States  tools  of  all  kinds  are  preferred  to  Europr-an 
ones.  They  are  better  finished,  lighter,  and  more  convenient,  but  at 
the  same  time  they  are  also  more  expensive.  The  "machete"  may  be 
taken  as  an  example;  the  Collins  machete  is  known  through  the  whole 
of  South  America  and  is  the  standard.  Germany  makes  an  exact 
pattern  of  good  material  and  offers  to  replace  it  should  it  break,  at  H 
to  46  francs  ($8.50  to  $8.90)  and  27J  off,  and  34  marks  ($8}  with  6  off, 
while  the  Collins  machete  costs  $10.60  with  10  off. 

Furniture. — All  furniture  is  imported,  the  cheap  grades  of  common 
yellow  chairs,  cane  seats,  fiom  the  United  States;  round  wood,  black  or 
brown,  cane  seat,  from  Bohemia,  Austria.  The  Bohemian  chairs  cost 
from  3.10  to  4  florios  ($1.25  to  $1.00)  each,  with  42  and  2  oft';  rockers 
from  10.80, 14  to  10  tiorius  ($4.30  to  $5.00  to  $6.40);  armchairs,  7.25 
($2.90),  and  sofas,  18  ilorins  ($8.20),  all  with  the  same  discount  of  12 
and  2  off. 

The  Austrian  goods  are  imported  very  largely;  they  are  light,  cool, 
and  suitable  for  the  climate.  Furniture  of  this  class  comes  kuo^eu 
down,  each  piece  well  wrapped  with  straw  and  covered  with  burlap, 
with  one  iron  band  lengthwise  on  the  bale,  in  bales  of  125  pounds, 
'  Pianos. — Pianos  from  France  and  Germany,  intended  for  transship- 
ment into  the  interior,  are  now  imported  in  five  pieces,  each  piece  in  a 
lan-Iiued  and  soldered  box,  and  of  such  a  shape  that  it  can  be  easily 
transported  on  mule  back. 

Bicycles. — At  present,  there  are  only  70  bicyles  in  this  city,  66  Ameri- 
can, 3  British,  and  1  Italian.  The  best  bicycle  towns  of  Colombia  are 
Bogota,  Uedelliu,  and  Cartagena. 
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ELBCTRIOAL  SUPPLIES. 

The  manager  of  the  electric-light  plant  in  this  city  informs  me  that 
the  lowest  price  at  which  be  has  been  offered  incandesceut  lamps  iu 
the  United  States  is  18  cents,  bat  that  he  has  had  oilers  from  Italy  of 
ordinary  lamps  uf  3.1  Watts  candle  power  at  55  centimes  (10.6  nents), 
and  has  received  from  Italy  lamps  of  2.5  Watts,  guaranteed  for  500 
hours,  eonie  of  which  have  lasted  2,000  hours,  without  the  light  decreas- 
ing notably,  at  65  centimes  (12.6  cents).  He  also  informs  me  that  wire 
can  be  boagbt  in  Germany  at  from  10  to  15  per  cent  less  than  in  the 
TJiiited  States.  At  the  present  time,  there  are  electric  plants  in  Pan- 
ama, Cartagena,  Santa  Marta,  Bucaramitnga,  and  this  city.  Plants 
are  being  installed  in  Medellin  and  Bogota;  the  plant  for  Bogota  will 
cost  more  than  half  a  million,  and  has  been  porcfaased  in  Europe.  The 
mana^r  above  referred  to  says,  in  writing  to  me  open  electrical  appa- 
ratus lu  Colombia: 

In  the  counliy  that  yon  repreaeat,  moat  of  tha  manafivctaTera  of  thja  oIbm  of  mor- 
ohaQdise  are  Bleeping  npoo  their  laurels,  waitiufE  for  ordera  to  oome  id  tbroiigh 
cuiuiuiMion  Urms  j  the;  no  not  study  the  i^onth  Ameiiaan  uarlcet,  so  as  to  become 
ooqnaioted  with  the  requiremcDts  uf  these  oauntries. 

SANTA  MABTA. 

Imports  throngh  the  port  of  Santa  Morta  for  the  first  six  months  of 
1897  were  as  follows: 


Exports  for  the  same  period  were,  to  the  United  States,  only  143,265 
bnnches  of  bananas,  valued  at  t()!),211.58. 

Within  the  past  two  yeara,  a  number  of  cofTee  plantations  have  been 
opened  on  the  Sierra  Nevadus  of  Santa  Marta,  with  promise  of  the 
best  results. 

Tonnage  entered  at  the  port  of  Santa  Marta  duriug  the  year  ending 
December,  1896,  was: 


Fl»g. 

XOM. 

n.g. 

Tduh. 

4,22« 

i.m 

Total. 

RIO  HACHA. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  18!)T,  Bio  Hacha  imported  merchandise 
weighing  5.39,594  kilos,  valued  at  t37,790,  and  on  whi(^h  duty  was  paid 
amounting  to  $18,300.  All  merchandise  for  Kio  Haoha  is  shipp^  to 
Caracao,  and  from  that  ]>oiut  forwarded  to  Bio  Hacha  by  small  sailing 


The  principal  home  trade  of  Bio  Hacha  is  with  the  Indians  of  the 
Go^jira  Peninsula. 
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Exports  to  the  United  States  for  tbe  Bame  period  were: 

Hides $9,158.60 

Skins  (goat) 45.0(6.00 

Total 54,2W.60 

Tonnage  eutered  at  the  port  of  Rio  Hacba  during  the  year  ending 
December,  ISWi,  was: 


Flog. 

..... 

Fl»g. 

t™.. 

NorBr*Kl.n  . 

Total. 

'*™" 

"^ 

*,M0 

BaekAnquilLA,  October  1,  1897. 


John  Bidi.ake,  ConauL 


MEBBLLIN. 

The  abf^ence  of  official  BtatiHticB  in  this  inland  district  renders  my 
taskof  complying  with  the  inatractionscontaiticd  iu  the  circular  issaed 
by  the  Department  of  State  under  date  of  Augiisl  lU  extreoiely  diffi- 
colt,  my  only  source  of  trustworthy  information  being  tbe  Antioqnia 
Bailroad  Company,  and  its  semiannual  report  for  the  six  months  ended 
June  30  of  the  current  year  has  not  yet  been  published.  However, 
through  the  courtesy  of  tbe  director  of  tlie  company,  I  have  obtained 
the  rather  meager  data  that  thi»  report  contains. 

Tbe  railroad  company  keeps  a  record  of  tbe  weight,  but  not  of  the 
value,  of  the  goods  it  handles,  so  that  only  in  a  few  instances  can  the 
value  be  approximately  determined. 

Besides,  the  business  done  by  tbe  Antioquia  Railroad  does  not  rep- 
resent the  entire  trade  of  the  department  of  Antioquia,  as  the  extreme 
northern  and  extreme  snutbem  districts  have  direct  communication 
with  tbe  Magdalena  River,  From  the  information  I  have  gathered,  I 
judge  that  the  railroad  traffic  represents  from  75  to  SO  per  cent  of  the 
entire  trade  of  tbe  department. 

From  January  1  to  June  30, 1897,  the  total  export  traffic  over  the 
Antioquia  Riiilroad  amounted  to  34,704  parcels,  weighing  3,380,417 
avoirdupois  pounds,  and  during  the  same  interval  the  importations 
over  the  road  amounted  to  47,654  parcels,  with  an  aggregate  weight  of 
6,392,193  pounds. 

The  local  traffic  during  the  period  under  consideration  has  consisted 
of  7,8C7,  parcels  weighing  049,947  pounds. 

I  can  form  no  direct  estimate  of  tbe  value  of  foreign  impdrtations 
into  this  district,  but  I  l>elieve  tlntt  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  approxi- 
mate the  values  of  the  principal  exportations.  They  were,  from 
January  to  June,  1897: 
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1  have  no  ineaiiB  of  estimating  tbe  value  of  the  remaining  111,913 
ponnds  of  exportatious.  Though,  as  I  have  already  stated,  I  atu 
unable  to  give  tbe  valaes  of  the  goods  imported  into  Antioqnia  over 
the  railroad  during  the  firHt  half  of  the  current  year,  it  may  be  of  some 
interest  to  United  States  exporters  to  be  informed  aa  to  the  qaautities 
of  the  principal  American  importations  during  the  period  to  which  this 
report  refers. 

The  principal  importations  ft^m  the  United  States  were: 


w^i,.. 


Medelun,  October  9,  1897. 


Thomas  Uebban,  Consul. 


PANAMA. 

In  obedience  to  tiie  circular  issned  August  10  last,  I  send  this  report 
on  oomoierce  for  the  eighteen  months  ending  June  3(>,  1807. 

It  mnst  be  remembered  that  tbe  statistics  here  are  not  kept  as  in  the 
United  States,  and  tlieir  meageniess  precludes  anything  like  a  fall  or  an 
accurate  statement.  Tlie  business  oC  this  place  for  the  period  ending 
December  30, 1S9C,  was  about  the  same  as  that  ending  the  December 
previous. 

Tbe  chief  exports  to  the  United  Stetes  from  this  place  for  the  six 
months  endiug  December  30,  1 81>C,  were  as  follows :  Balsa^m,  cocoa,  cof- 
fee, deerskins,  gold  bullion,  bides,  hei'ou  feathers,  iodine,  ivory  nuts, 
mother- of  pearl  shells,  opium,  rubber,  starch,  sarsapaiilla,  silver  coins, 
tortoise  shells,  wood  (various).  The  value  of  tbe  whole,  in  tbe  money 
of  this  country,  was  f  203,192.33  ($100,173  United  States  currency). 

The  same  articles  exported  during  tbe  six  tiiontha  ending  June  30, 
1S97,  was  $340,089.88  ($113,562);  showing  a  net  increase  in  favor  of  the 
last  six  months  of  $36,807.55  ($13,389). 

During  the  six  months  ending  December  31,  1896,  there  were  shipped 
locally  from  Panama  to  Bun  Francisco  and  the  South  I'ocific,  12,532 
liackages.  During  the  same  period,  there  was  shipped  from  Panama, 
i  n  transit  &om  tbe  United  States  and  England,  576,226  packages.  Total, 
588,758  packages. 

For  tbe  six  months  ending  June  30, 1897,  there  were  shipped  locally, 
for  the  same  destination,  0,297  packages,  and  in  transit  712,982  pack- 
ages; total,  722,279  packages;  showing  a  net  increase  in  favor  of  the 
bist  six  months  of  133,521  packages.  These  packages  will  weigh  njiou 
an  average  175  pounds  each. 

The  following  articles  were  shipped  from  California,  Central  America, 
and  tbe  South  Pacific  to  Panama: 


Period. 

^i  ■  B"^    «"'''" 

C«.o. 

0,703 

rionr.l  Indigo. 

IJ,  e§D       5.  IDS 
IT.IM       1,«0 

^^■[coffe.. 

Si>  montlii    endiDg  D«. 

ce.0111 

G3,H1 

1,307.    6.S88 
8S3  '    1.S20 

6J.1W 
07,322 

Iol^toiBKal;»r. 

UB.965 

2,102  1  io,ioa 

U0,4T] 

30, 0» 

33,  m    <i.Gre 

2,200  1  7«,2*1 
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The  deerskins  shown  above  indicate  tbe  number  of  skins.  All  others 
sliow  bags,  packages,  etc.,  averaging  id  weight  aboat  175  pounds  each. 

All  the  flour  men  tioucd  is  coDsumed  in  Panama,  while  all  other  articles 
go  in  transit  to  the  United  States  or  Europe. 

CUEEENCT. 

Daring  the  eighteen  months  ending  June  30, 1897,  gold  ranged  at  a 
premium  of  from  12(1  to  150.  The  tluctaatiou  is  very  great.  In  the 
main,  the  money  used  here  is  silver,  paper  money  being  hardly  known 
in  Panama,  though  itisused  to  a  limited  extent  in  the  interior.  To-day, 
the  premium  on  gold  is  136. 

QUiSANTlNB. 

Formerly,  there  whs  no  inspection  of  ships  by  port  authorities  or 
otherwise,  bnt  now  all  vessels  before  landing  are  reqaired  to  anchor 
and  be  visited  by  an  inspector.  Vessels  infected  are  placed  in  qnaran- 
tiue. 

NEW  WHARF. 

The  wharf  now  under  construction  at  Laboca,  3  uiiles  from  the  city, 
will  be  quite  an  important  improvement  iu  loading  and  unloading 
ships.  It  will  bu  1,000  feet  long,  and  the  channel  of  tbe  buy  will  be 
dredged  so  as  to  carry  28  feet  of  water,  making  it  possible  for  very 
large  ships  to  eater.  Now,  these  ships  must  romaiu  out  3  miles  in  the 
bay,  and  load  and  naload  by  means  of  small  vessels.  This  work,  which 
is  iu  active  progress,  will  be  completed  the  last  of  this  or  early  next 
year. 

TEAHSPOETATIOH. 

Telegraphic  communication  has  been  extended  to  David,  Santiago, 
Tonosi,  Ohome,  and  other  local  points  in  the  Bepublic,  Service  between 
this  port  and  San  Francisco  is  carried  on  exclusively  by  tbe  Pacific 
Mail  and  Steamship  Company.  It  takes  al>out  twenty-tive  days  to 
make  the  trip  each  way.  From  this  place  to  N^ew  York  via  Panama 
Kailroad  Steamship  Line  (the  only  one),  it  takes  seven  days  each  way. 
So  far  as  I  cau  ascertain,  there  is  no  increase  or  decrease  of  freight 
rates. 

Trade  in  the  Republic  is  carried  on  by  small  crafts  between  ports  on 
the  ocean  and  rivers,  and  then  by  mules  to  the  interior. 


Commercial  travelers  are  taxed  825  for  the  privilege  of  showing  their 
samples. 

There  are  no  laws  discriminating  against  United  States  vessels  other 
than  that  they  are  not  allowed  to  do  a  coastwise  tnide;  this  trade  lA 
done  under  the  Colombian  flag,  and  by  licensed  vessels. 

The  general  rule  is  a  tax  on  all  important  articles.  However,  liquors 
are  highly  taxed,  and  tobacco,  salt,  etc.,  are  excluded. 

During  the  past  eighteen  months,  there  has  t>etiu  no  change  in  copy- 
rights and  trade-marks. 

Postage  on  letters  for  points  outside  of  the  Republic  is  10  cents  per 
one-half  ounce,  papers  4  cents  per  4  ounces;  within  the  Bepublic  postage 
is  half  of  this  amount. 
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There  is  no  reqniremeiit  that  mannfactured  articles  imported  shall 
sbov  from  what  country  they  are  shipped  or  where  or  hy  whom  made. 

Owing  to  very  high  freight  rates  from  the  United  States,  all  goods 
sboold  be  as  compactly  packed  as  possible.  England  and  Austria  send 
shoes  to  this  market  in  much  smaller  and  lighter  boxes  than  those  nsed 
by  manufactarers  in  the  United  States.  This  applies  to  other  articles. 
When  itis  considered  that  both  space  and  weight  are  taken  into  account 
fixing  freight  rates,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  is  an  important  feature. 
Knropean  honees  as  a  rule  give  from  sixty  to  ninety  days  after  receipt 
of  goods,  while  United  States  firms  do  not  extend  like  credit.  This 
militates  in  favor  of  the  English  mercbaot. 

Tlie  popularity  of  American  shoes  has  decidedly  increased  in  this 
market.  This,  is  owing  both  to  their  8U[)erior  shape,  workmanship,  and 
quality  of  material,  while  the  prices  compare  favorably  with  those  of 
other  countries. 

H.  A.  GUDGBE,  Cotuul-Oeneral. 

Panama,  October  1, 1897. 
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ArtklM. 

QDUter 

.ndlng- 

Sept.  30. 

Dec  31. 

Hu.31. 

*i,nii.52 

sm-'do 

438,  m!  32 

June  30, 

BAHIAHqL'lUA. 

Balum  onuiba 

JUIuinlolii 

»8«,00 

"•ffi!! 

ii:3«i 

88 

366^ 

cl3ta™.^"^:  ;■.■.::: :::::;::: 

«M,7T(11S 

B«S,M3.TO 

"as 

*80.«a 

2,168,80 

BOO.  DO 

i.Ki.eo 

'i«:o« 

300.00 

2.532.00 

31,7M).3e 
■  IBS.  20 

2.064.06 

1,372.30 
112:00 

HfdM  (dry,  wltcd,  or  uaenlo 

48.00 

1».00 

38,00 

217.20 

183.20 

1M.00 

232.00 

'•?SS:I!S 

MO.  66 

50,1)0 

60.00 

Tol»l 

538.S5B.T2 

Ml,  825.  08 

i41,734.0» 

727, 201. 04 

2,446,325,30 

•,338.47 

132,402.80 
718.  Dg 

S:nS:;i 

123,33 

4e&:20 

IS.  107. 51 

"fsi 

174, 351.  M 

600.00 

288,47 
M.Ol 

I.IB1.47 

38.319.10 

«,SW.55 

22,383,32 

is.sg 

^^it 

415.33 

337,  «• 
11, 301,  00 

^«o.2» 

3,  TOO.' 03 

aiik 
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Articles. 

Quarlw 

BBdiHg- 



|1,0S.0« 

Told. 

Dm.  31. 

Mu,31. 

CABUriBIU— cantiDDed. 

1,11.7,70 

iit.m.u 

278.006.01 

1130.781,80 

10,880.73 

fS 

'400!  3S 
3.758.i4 
1,380.20 

io,s»i.on 

4,23I.U« 

2:^5.04 

30B.0B 

2S,  2TS.  B7 

■moB 

ASM.  01 

8,*71.30 

l,4» 

liesi 
i.mi 

07 

4,606,00 

ilmos 

6a.«is.ie|     s2,Mi.ifl 

M,4W74 

43,540.11 

2.M2.00 
31,035.10 

4, 178.  St 
M.B84.30 

3,803.00 

si«oo 
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ECUABOR. 

I  have  the  honor  to  send  herewith  »  report  showing  the  exports,  by 
countriea,  of  principal  articles  from  the  jmrt  of  Guayaqnil,  Ecuador, 
for  the  Bix  months  eDding  June  30,  IStl?.  The  flgnres  I  obtained  from 
the  statistical  ofiQce  of  the  Guayaquil  cnstom-honse.  The  ofHcer  in 
charge  had  not  made  up  the  exports  from  the  other  three  exporting 
ports  of  the  Bepublic,  £ahia  de  Oarragnes,  Esrucraldas,  and  Matita, 
but  the  exiwrts  fVom  these  are  comparatively  small. 

Geo.  G.  Dillard, 

Cunsul-Oenerai 

Guayaquil,  July  28, 1897. 


The  following  tables  show  the  exports  of  principal  prodncts,  b.v 
conntrles,  from  the  port  of  Guayaquil,  Kuiiador,  forthosix  months  end- 
ing June  30, 1897,  taken  from  tlie  hooks  of  the  statistical  office  of  the 
coBtom-bouBe. 
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ECUADOR. 

I  have  the  honor  to  send  lierewitli  n  report  showing  the  exports,  by 
coantrieB,  of  principal  articles  from  the  port  of  GuayaqnU,  Ecuador, 
for  the  aix  moncha  ending  June  M,  1897,  The  figures  I  obtained  frorn 
the  statistical  oflBce  of  the  Guayaquil  cnstoni-house.  The  ofQcer  in 
charge  had  not  made  up  the  exports  from  the  other  three  exportiog 
ports  of  the  Itepublic,  Bahia  de  Carragnes,  Kameraldas,  and  Manta, 
but  the  exports  from  these  are  comparatipely  small. 

Geo.  (i.  DlLLARD, 

Consvl-Oenerai 

GUATAQDIL,  July  33,  1897. 


The  folloving  tables  show  the  exports  of  principal  products,  by 
conutries,  from  the  port  of  Guayaquil,  Kciiador,  for  the  six  months  end- 
ing Jnne  30, 1897,  taken  from  the  books  of  the  statistical  office  of  the 
oastom-hoaBe. 
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il  poQuda  tblppeil  to  l)i«  tJaltal  SUisa, 


CouBuI-General  De  Leon  traDSmits  from  Guayaquil,  ander  date  of 
January  3l,  1898,  copies  of  replies  to  a  number  of  inquiries  lie  lias 
received,  covering  various  lines  of  trade.  An  epitome  of  the  informa- 
tion therein  contained  is  as  follows: 

Beer. — Merclisnta  me  nnatiiiuons  in  saying  that  as  United  States  branda  are  not 
known  in  tbo  market  of  Ecuulor,  thr  proper  way  to  introduce  tbe  goods  la  to  nvftfce 
a  Hmall  experimental  conHigiiment.  Terms  demandins  sight  drafts  will  absolutely 
preclude  btiHiiieea.  Uermau  and  A.uBtrlBn  brewera  Bell  large  qnantitlee  in  Ecuador, 
fCrantlng  liberal  creditg.  Extreme  oare  must  be  exercised  In  pftoklng.  Tbe  eonsnl 
advises  shipping  via  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  United  States  prices  compare  well 
with  those  of  tureijiu  coantries.  bnt  to  introtluco  new  brands,  tbe  seller  mast  bo 
willing  to  meet  competition  as  to  grade  and  teniis. 

CarriagM. — The  topographical  situation  of  Ouayaqnil  precludes  acoess   to  the 
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interior  except  ovec  abominable  roads  on  the  Dorth.  Thn  streets  are  in  very  poor 
condition,  and  during  the  rainy  aeoaon  velilolee  are  not  allowed  to  run.  Very  few 
ooiriuKes  are,  in  oonBe([Dence,  imported. 

iumSer.— :The  importation  of  himlier  Is  a  very  itDportant  indnstry,  eBpeci]Uly  dnr- 
inff  the  rebnilding  of  a  lar^  portion  of  the  city  di>atra;ed  by  fiie  in  October,  1896. 
Fonr  cargoes  have  arrived  Irom  the  United  States  in  the  last  few  months.  The  United 
States  supplieeoTer  90  per  cent  of  nil  the  lamlier  imported.    Dnty  is  levied  on  weight. 

MaekiteiTi. — Sugar  boiling,  coffee  and  rice  cle&uing  plants  are  the  sorts  moat  largely 
sold. 

Fianot.—TbiB  line  of  b'fide  is  almost  entirely  in  German  hands,  and  United  StatM 
pianoa  con  be  sold  only  at  competitive  prices. 

Sho*». — Trade  is  mostly  in  tne  hands  of  the  Chinese,  who  work  so  cheaply  as  to 
preclude  oompetltion. 

It'kigkif.—Bat  little  is  Importod,  and  that  of  poor  qnality.  The  peasants,  who 
(M>mprise  nine-tenths  of  the  popnlatloD,  drink  a  native  mm.  Goods  can  not  be  sold 
to  any  extent  except  through  tne  medium  of  a  traveling  salesninn. 

Oentral  rtmarki.—The  porta  of  Eeuador  are  Esmeruldiia,  Bahia  do  Carqnez,  Manta, 
and  Gnayaqnil.  The  flrst  three  are  small  towns  of  1,000  to  2,000  inhabitants.  Guay- 
i|nil  has  abont  60,000.  Europe  bus  the  bulk  of  the  general  trade ;  the  United  States 
has  only  about  20  per  eent,  exporting  to  Ecuador  cbielly  articles  like  lumber,  . 
flour,  keroeene,  lard,  etc.  Nearly  alt  manufactured  articles  come  from  Europe. 
There  ore  several  minint;  compatiieH,  one,  under  control  of  American  eapitnl,  belrig 
prosperous.  Until  a  railroad  la  built  to  Quito,  any  material  ndvanee  In  iuduatria! 
conditiona  can  not  be  expected.  Merchandise  for  Quito  is  traiieporl«d  on  luule  bock 
from  Chlmho  (a  point  54  miles  from  Giinjaquil.  t«  which  a  railroad  runs)  or  from 
Babahoyo,  where  the  river  ceases  to  be  navigiLble.  The  freight  per  mnle  load  (200 
to  225  pounds),  lucludine  railroad  or  rivertransportatiou  touointof  loading  on  pack 
train,  is  about  $2,60,  United  titataa  curreucy,  A  contract  is  Wng  niado  by  Auierii-au 
capital  to  extend  the  railroad  (the  only  one  in  Ecuador)  from  Chimbo  to  Quito.  It 
is  now  owned  by  the  Government. 

The  consul  recommends  as  a.  means  of  Increasing  United  States  trade  the  <«tnb- 
liubment  of  reanonable  freight  ratos,  th>'  sending  of  commercial  travelers,  the  grant- 
ing of  louger  credits,  and  careful  packing.  Freight,  he  Huys,  is  charged  by  cubic 
tou  of  40  cubic  feet.  Duty  is  levied  on  all  articles  by  weight,  aud  exjiurters  should 
oombine,  as  tar  as  poesible,  a  minimum  of  bulk  with  the  greatest  care. 

DBCLASSD  EXPORTS,  ECUADOR 


United  Stalai  in  Ecuador  during  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1897. 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 
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'  Eitinikted:  The  rcturUH  for  tbii  quarter  sod  ft  few  of  the  relunis  for  I>ecenib«r  quarter  w*re  ca 
■nnied  in  the  Qiu^Bqull  Uru  uf  UauiW  5  and  0, 1800. 


FAXKXAIND    ISLANDS.* 

There  is  no  direct  trade  with  the  Utiiteil  States.  Aboat  $10,000 
worth  of  Uuited  States  goods  come  here  from  Knglaud,  chiefly  petro- 
letim,  canned  meats,  caaned  fruits  ftoin  Cahtiirnia,  tobacco  in  Tarioaa 
foriDB,  and  sewing  machines. 

I  have  made  every  effort  to  obtain  the  export  and  import  trade  of 
this  coluny  for  the  present  year,  but  cau  uot  get  it.  It  will  be  qaite 
safe  to  take  last  yeai^s  report  as  a  basis. 

I  inclose  the  tariff  of  import  duties. 

Ko  wagons,  plows,  carriages,  or  agricultural  impletnetits  are  used 
escept  the  wheelbarrow,  spade,  and  hoe.  Itoads  are  unknown.  There 
is  uo  cultivation  of  laud  except  in  small  gardens. 

There  have  been  no  changes  in  harbor  dues  or  in  curreiiey  values. 
Imported  goods  sliould  shotv  irom  where  they  come  and  where  they  are 
manufactured.     No  passports  are  required. 

Carjienters'  tools  from  the  United  States  are  preferred,  but  can  not 
be  conveniently  obtained. 

Nothing  is  done  in  the  way  of  shipbuilding  except  repairing,  and 


*  in  n-apoDoe  U 


mlar  of  August  10. 
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sbipuiastera  are  often  lienrd  to  oomplaia  of  exeesaive  cbargea  and  slow 
work. 

At  present,  there  is  nome  talk  of  procuring  a  steam  tug  for  the  relief 
of  incoming  and  outgoing  ve^Bela,  which  it'  done  will  be  of  great  relief, 
as  it  will  prevent  vessela  being  lost,  «rew  and  all,  as  was  the  case  of  the 
Philadelphia,  on  May  14, 18'J0,  and  recently  of  a  UermaD  vessel,  whose 
crew  only  was  saved. 

J.  H.  MiLLEB,  Conavl. 

PoBT  Stanley,  November  3 J,  389ti. 


Spirits  and  strong  wntors perKAlIon..   i 

Lii|uori,  corrtials,  and  »w«oteiicil  spirita •  .<lo H 

Articles  roiitaiiiinjj  any  quantity  of  alcohol  or  xpirit  which   by  the 

Imperial  cuBtonis  lawH  are  liable  tu  linty  a«  spirits per  gallon.,  li 

In  caslcH do 

la  i|n«rt  bottlca per  iioxen.- 

In  pint  bottles do 

Itiitiah  niDca,  orango  nine,  orange  ohfuiipngne,  peppermint,  anil  atl 
iither  iiBcnnineratud  and  iinexempted  heverugi-s  not  liable  to  <laty  as 
HpititH,  liqnoTS,  or  conlialH  sliull  pay  duty  ub  wine. 
Mnll  lii|Uiir,  uiitn,  Hprnce,  rider,  and  perry: 

Incaaka pergiillou.- 

In  bottlea per  dozen  i(narl8.. 

In  bottles perdoEenpintn.. 

Ci^'^ra per  puiiud..     I 

('i^aretteA,  cut  and  monnfnrtnred  tobacco,  andannlf do  — 

All  other  nnexemji ted  tobacco do — 


The  following  articlca  shall  I>e  czempteil  (torn  the  payment  of  dnty : 

i'erfiimed  spirits  and  cologne  watrr,  lemonade,  ginger  ale,  ginger  beer,  suda  water, 
potash,  and  all  other  minerul  waters. 

Naphtha  or  melhylic  alcohol  in  its  crude  state  and  not  fit  for  use  as  a  potable 
spirit  or  for  adniif  turn  with  a  potahle  spirit. 

Tobacco  forming  an  ingredient  in  sheep  wash,  or  hO]i  powdur  mnnnractnred  in 
bond  in  th>>  United  Kingdom. 

All  nrtifles  imported  or  tnk  en  out  of  bond  for  the  luse  of  the  governor  of  the  colony 
and  for  the  use  of  Her  Utucety's  aniiy  and  navy. 


JmpM-O  at  StanUg,  Fattland  I»laiid$,/or  tke  year  mding  December  .■!1, 139^. 
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Exporti  from  Falkland  Ulandsfor  t\t  year  etiding  Deotmber  SI,  1898. 
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THE  GUIAKAS. 

BRITISH  GUIANA. 

I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  report  on  the  commerce  of  British  Oaiana 
for  the  year  1896-97,  as  called  for  in  circalar  dated  August  10.  There 
having  been  uo  changes  in  some  matters,  I  have  not  reported  tiiem, 
and  for  all  things  not  treated  in  this  report,  I  would  refer  to  my  report 
for  1895-46. 
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As  soon  ae  the  GoTernmeDt  Blue  Book  is  out,  I  will  make  a  supple- 
mental  report,  treating  of  the  decrease  in  American  exports  to  this 
colony  aiid  some  other  matters. 

CONDITIOM  OF   THE  COLONY. 

During  the  pnet  few  years,  this  colony  has  been  and  ia  still  nnder- 
going  a  period  of  depression  that  threatens  to  engtiir  the  entire  basiuess 
commanity  in  rain. 

Sugar  has  for  years  been  the  only  crop  and  only  indnstry,  and  it  ia 
claimed  that  the  planters  have  used  every  effort  to  prevent  any  other 
indostry  obtaining  a  foothold.  Everything  has  been  made  snbservient 
to  the  sngar-growing  Interest,  and  now  that  this  has  become  unprofit- 
able, the  colony  has  no  other  available  resource  but  its  gold  fields,  and 
on  acconnt  of  a  S  per  cent  royalty  on  all  gold  mined  and  other  restric- 
tions, as  well  as  the  expensive  means  of  reaching  the  gold  fields,  this 
industry  is  langniahiug. 

Some  attention  is  now  being  paid  to  the  growing  of  rice,  and  a  mill 
for  hulling  the  same  has  been  erected  in  this  city  (Georgetown).  It  is 
claimed  that  rice  can  be  grown  successfully  here,  and  from  the  looatiou 
of  the  land  and  nature  of  the  soil,  I  am  of  the  opinion  this  is  trucvt  bnt 
unless  the  employers  of  labor  in  this  colony  learn  how  to  utilize  it  aud 
do  not  require  five  men  to  do  the  work  of  one,  they  can  never  compete 
with  the  balance  of  the  world. 

Kevenues  are  falling  behind,  and  on  a  whole  the  colony  is  in  a 
deplorable  financial  condition. 

In  1889,  the  exports  of  sugar,  mm,  and  molassea  amounted  to 
110,300,388.09,  while  for  this  year,  they  amounted  to  «6,0;i0,U0S.59, 
a  loss  of  14,270,879.50,  or  two-fifths,  in  the  exports  of  the  staple 
products  of  the  colony. 

EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1896-97. 

The  staple  products  of  the  colony  were  taken  chiefly  by  the  countries 
named  below:  . 


Coun(ri«*. 

Quanlily. 

VlJllB. 

1,  SSI,  530 

in.  MS 

ltS.»40 

U,<M5 
52,780 

uo.2n 

119,107 

'"■Ssxr::::::::::::::::";::::::::::::: 

S7.,«7.« 

Ul>IUK«(g>Jl^B): 

Goll    (ODDCM): 

a,zn.4e<i.7t. 

^sffisSi 

■"1 


The  above  is  taken  from  the  report  of  the  comptroller  of  customs. 

To  the  exports  of  sugar,  should  be  added  about  8,000  tons  sugar  sent 
to  England  and  afterwards  shipped  to  the  United  States  for  sate,  mak- 
ing the  exports  to  the  United  States  upward  of  ♦4,0004)00^  oe  foat- 
fifths  of  the  sugar  produced  iu  the  colony. 
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COHHERCtAL  BGLATtONS. 


The  imports  into  the  colony  amoanted  to  $6,440,207.70,  a  falling  off 
as  compared  with  last  year  of  $438,8^7.06.  Of  this  amount,  $392,009.72 
is  a  decline  in  imports  Irom  the  United  States,  while  the  (Jtiited  Kitig- 
(ioiii  shows  a  loss  of  only  $29,376.75.  The  followiug  table  shows  the 
value  of  imports  fi-om  the  different  conntries : 


CoustrlH. 

Yiloa. 

Co«.«-. 

YtliUL 

^ 

«.Wl.7«.47 

ite.(iiu.  IS 

BJ,u93.n 

. 

tia.tui.7> 

Z.41S.U 

TABIPF  CHAIfaBS. 

The  following  changes  were  made  in  the  tariff  in  March,  1897 :  Acid, 
acetic  glacial,  raised  trpia  ad  valorem  to  $2.40  per  gallon ;  cards,  play 
ing,  raised  from  C  cents  per  pack  to  12  cents;  clapboards,  raised  from 
$1  to  $5  per  1,U00  running  feet;  eocoanut  fiber,  raised  from  ad  valorem 
to  1  cent  per  pound;  cigars  and  cigarettes,  reiduced  from  $2  to  $1,50 
per  poand ;  lumber,  rough,  raised  from  $2  to  $3  per  1,000  feet;  lumber, 
planed,  raised  from  $3  to  $5  per  1,000  feet;  matches,  reduced  fVnm  GO 
cents  to  60  cents  per  14,400;  spirits,  raised  from  $2,75  to  $3  per  gallon; 
Bt«arine,  reduced  from  IJ  to  1  cent  per  pound;  tobacco,  leaf  con- 
taining over  10  per  cent  moisture,  raised  from  40  to  75  cents  per 
pound;  wine  In  bottles,  raised  from  55  cents  per  dozen  reputed  pints  to 
60  cents;  ftt>m  $1.10  per  dozen  reputed  quarts  to  $1.20;  th)m$1.10per 
dozen  reputed  pints  to  $1.20;  from  $2.20  per  dozen  reputed  quarts  to 
$2.40. 

SHIPPtNG. 

The  statistics  show  that  in  1 806'-97, 358  sailing  vessels,  together  hav- 
ing 68,091  tons,  and  2^U  steamers,  of  213,004  tons,  were  entered  tit  the 
three  ports  of  the  colony  with  cargo,  and  that  32  sailing  vessels,  of  9,977 
tons,  and  5  steamers,  of  3,323  tons,  were  entered  in  bnllast.  tSince  the 
commencement  of  the  service  of  the  Qnebec  Steamship  Company  to 
this  colony,  there  has  been  an  appreciable  falling  off  of  sailing  vessels 
from  the  States.  In  my  report  of  last  year,  I  inentioDe<l  the  lines  of 
steamers  plying  to  this  port.  The  only  change  in  the  service  is  thiit  of 
the  Royal  Dutch  West  Indian  Mail,  which  hsis  increased  its  service 
from  every  three  weeks  to  every  two  weeks  from  New  York  and  from 
Amsterdam. 

POOD  STUFFS. 

There  is  no  change  to  speak  of,  except  in  the  price  of  flour,  which 
has  increased  from  $5  to  $7  per  barrel,  and  of  rice,  from  $3.76  tn  $0.25 
per  hag.  Tlmre  are  slight  variations  In  the  ]»rice  of  other  i>roviBio»B, 
following  the  course  of  the  market  in  the  United  States. 


The  English  have  this  market  to  a  large  extent.  The  troable  with 
United  Stetes  bicycles  is,  first,  this  climate  affects  wood,  and  aa  all 
American  wheels  have  wood  rims,  it  is  decidedly  a  disadvantage  and 
works  very  much  to  the  detriment  of  the  wheels;  secondly,  there  have 
been  cheap  American  wheels  imported  that  are  represented  to  riders  as 
being  tlie  best  wheel  maile  in  the  United  States,  which  lias  uaused  a 
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ptejndicc  agaiust  all  our  wheels.  I  have  written  to  several  manafae- 
turors  in  regard  to  metal  rims.  With  this  remedied,  and  good,  wheels 
sent  here,  we  would  control  this  market.  This  colony  is  well  adapted 
to  cycling,  aa  tlie  country  is  level  and  roads  good.  The  only  drawback 
is  the  heat,  and  this  can  be  avoided  iu  the  early  morning  and  afternoon, 

DECBEASR  IN  UNITED  STATES  TKADE, 

The  foiling  off  of  Americtin  imports  to  this  colony  of  t392,09d.72,  as 
shown  in  the  former  part  of  this  report,  I  am  at  present  unable  to 
explain  in  detail,  bnt  as  soon  as  the  Government  Btne  Book  is  out,  I 
will  make  a  separate  re^wrt  and  show  how  and  where  this  loss  oocnra. 

THE   GOLD-MININQ   INDUBTBY. 

This  industry  at  present,  like  everything  else  in  this  colony,  is  in 
bad  condition.  There  has  never  been  mining  to  flud  whether  the  ree& 
CHiry  gold  to  any  depth,  and  until  this  is  done,  nothing  can  be  deter- 
mined as  to  the  richness  of  the  colony  in  its  gold  district.  Nearly  all 
the  alluvial  mining  is  becoming  unremunerative  on  account  of  reasons 
given  in  the  first  part  of  this  report. 

BAILBOADS. 

During  the  past  year,  a  line  of  railroad  about  18  miles  long,  conneot- 
iug  the  Essequibo  and  Demerara  rivers,  has  been  opened  to  traffic.  An 
extension  of  the  Demernra  Biiilroad  is  now  under  construction.  This 
is  a  coast  line,  and  will  connect  Georgetown  and  Xew  Amsterdam  and 
Georgetown  and  Plantation  Philadelphia.  Its  whole  length  will  be 
about  GO  milea.  While  this  road  is  built  by  the  company,  the  interest 
on  its  stock  is  guaranteed  by  the  Government. 

POSTAL   KATES. 

This  colony  being  In  the  Postal  Union,  the  minimum  rates  are  charged 
for  foreign  postage,  viz,  5  cents  per  half  ounce  for  letters.  Inland  post- 
ago  rates  are  '2  cents  for  every  half  ounce. 

ANDBEW  J.  PATTEBSON,  €<msul. 

DeMEEABA,  October  7,  1897. 


SVPPLEMBNTABT  REPORT. 

In  order  to  show  the  decrease  in  imp3rts  to  this  colony,  I  make 
the  following  quotation  fh>ni  the  Demerara  Fortnightly  Bex>ott  of 
February  3; 

There  hox  beoii  n  treinendnni  fnlliiijj  off  in  tlie  colonial  imiiortx  f^m  1894  to  1897, 
eopei'iBlly  iluriug  tha  latter  y»tr.    Tbe  fulluwiii);  are  thu  prinoijiftl  rediictloaB : 
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The  only  way  to  account  for  this  falling  off  in  imports  is  the  Hnaticial 
condition  of  the  people  and  the  fact  that  they  are  raisins  more  food 
stuffs  themselves,  relying  more  on  minor  industries  than  on  sugar  alone. 
Andrew  J.  Pattebsoh,  CoiuuL 

DehebarA,  Febrtiary  4,  1893. 


ral«t  of  i\e  wpertt  dwrfared  /or  the  Unitad  Statet  at  Demerara  daring  tlu  year  ended 
June  SO,  1897. 

\                                  quarter  enrting- 

Total. 

j      S<pt.  30. 

,„.«,!  1  ... 

i. 

484,Wfl.ll 

l,«50,ffW.54l$l,a25,'i8g.'iT|    M53.1SI.SI 

«5.  871.7, 

1,851,503.81  1  1,M5,TM.ST|      «t,18l.ai 

DUTCH  GUIANA. 

I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  my  report  on  the  trade  and  commerce  of 
this  place,  as  instructed  in  State  Department  circular  of  August  10  last. 

I  also  inclose  a  statement  of  the  value  of  imports  in  18!I5  and  189B. 

The  import  statistics  for  six  months  of  1897  I  am  unable  to  obtAin, 
as  they  are  made  uji  by  the  government  only  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

PRODUCTS  OF    THB   OOLONT. 

The  past  year,  1896,  bronght  little  improvement  in  the  trade  mid 
commerce  of  this  colony,  but  this  year  up  to  dat«  has  shown  a  decided 
improvement. 

The  production  of  balata  in*  1S!>6  exceeded  that  of  1895,  but  the 
extremely  low  price  of  this  article  in  the  United  States  and  Europe 
Kince  the  latter  part  of  last  year  has  checked  production,  which  has 
been  much  less  dnring  this  year. 

Cocoa  production  showed  a  marked  decrease,  and  prices  ruled  very 
low  in  1896;  they  have,  however,  advanced  this  year,  and  the  prospects 
are  that  higher  prices  will  rule  for  the  present. 

Of  sugar,  there  was  an  increaso  of  production  over  1895.  The  low 
prices  ruling  in  the  T'nited  States,  where  most  of  this  article  is  ship|>ed, 
have  nnlli&ed  the  advantage  of  this  increase  in  jtrice. 

The  production  of  coffee  was  doubled,  but  here  again  a  coustantly 
declining  market  handicapped  planters. 


The  total  value  of  imports  in  1896  exceeded  that  of  1895;  the  exact 
figures  for  the  first  half  of  1897  are  not  obtainable,  but  are  less  thau 
for  last  year. 

The  value  of  imports  by  countries  in  1895  nnd  I89G  was  as  follows: 


Cou" 

tin. 

VJ 

ue. 

I«Sfi. 

IBM. 

UK.  MM 
M«,3t3 

. 

Totnl   

2.IM.VI0 
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I  beg  to  refer  to  a  statement  in  my  previous  report  that  United  States 
manafactnrem  and  producers  must  adopt  some  means  of  making  their 
goods  knoTii  bere.  Daring  the  past  year,  the  representative  of  a  large 
noor-milling  firm  visited  the  colony,  and  I  believe  did  some  business. 
Ignorance  of  the  quality  and  price  of  coffee  palping  and  drying 
machinery  has  caused  several  of  the  Itirgesb  coll'ee  planters  to  order 
this  machinery  from  Kurope,  which  could  no  doubt  have  been  obtained 
to  better  advantage  in  tlie  United  Btates.  The  meager  information 
afforded  by  tlie  American  manufacturers,  both  ns  to  the  description  and 
price,  compared  with  the  very  full  explanations  given  by  foreign  manu- 
facturers, forces  the  planters  to  order  their  machinery  from  Europe. 

In  gold  mining  machinery,  conditions  are  better.  In  1896,  a  number 
of  Americniia  visited  the  colony  with  machinery  for  the  extraction  of 
gold;  these  will  bementionedmorefullyander  the  head  of  gold  mining. 

A  number  of  bicycles  were  imported  in  18%,  but  they  are  mostly  of 
German  origin.  They  are  cheap,  being  sold  here  at  (10  to  $50,  on  six 
months'  credit. 


Balata. — The  production  of  this  article  increased  considerably  in 
I89<>;  the  keen  competition  between  producers  so  increased  the  cost  of 
production  that  it  ceased  to  be  remunerative.  The  decline  in  price  in 
the  United  States  and  Europe  must  alijo  be  considered.  Ralata  is  being 
sold  at  present  both  in  the  United  States  and  Kurope  at  less  than  the 
cost  of  its  production  here.  I  understnnd  that  comparatively  large 
stocks  of  balata  are  held  at  present  in  New  York  and  Amsterdam 
awaiting  higher  prices. 

The  amount  and  value  of  shipments  in  1895, 1890,  and  the  first  half 
of  1897  was  as  follows: 


c....„. 

a. 

18M. 

]N7« 

BonU,,). 

Amount. 

2B,7(>2 

Kilo,. 

VJ«.. 

Amoast. 

V.lue. 

KUm. 

t«8.020 
If  STS 

JTOm. 

1II,4KI 

V^^, 

ii.ioo 

11,  3» 

J,i» 

131.  tM 

H)«,8(»8 

2«m 

ler.SM 

3i,Ml 

Cocoa. — As  before  mentioned,  the  production  in  1S96  was  much  less 
than  in  1895.  The  amount  and  value  of  exports  by  countries  in  189,>, 
1896,  and  first  six  months  of  1897  T^as  as  follows: 


Cminlrle*. 
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H,nR 
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Last, ml    M1.S32 

Coffee.— The  production  in  1895  was  45,567  kilos  (100,467  lbs.) ;  in  1896, 
101,544  kilos  (223,863  lbs.),  and  in  the  first  six  months  of  1897,  83,077 
kilos  (183,151  lbs.).  As  in  previous  years,  all  of  this  was  shipped  to 
Holland. 


8e4  COMMERCIAL   RELATIOK8. 

8ttffar. — The  amount  and  valae  of  exports  of  sugar  during  1805,  ] 
and  tbe  flrat  six  months  of  1897  was  as  follows: 


i           iBBs.                      law. 

1807  <«  montbil. 

Amount.  1    ValQO.       Auounl.  1    ^'bIuo. 

Amount.  |    Vnlua. 

EDgiui.i '.'."!"."!!.'!.'.'."!'!;!;!;!    loibItw!  i3i!i2i       mb'ks      2%,v!» 

l,Stf'.9-Jl'        ^7,078 

Toui *    «,II71,T78|    <M,1(I1|    a.lSI.300      ■JM.BM 

«,481.m.      1W.«T 

GOLD   AND    GOLD   UINING. 

Althoug;)!  the  actual  production  of  gold  liaa  decreased  in  the  past  few 
years,  the  prospettts  of  this  industry  in  the  colony  are  very  favorable  at 
present. 

The  production  of  gold  in  1896  was  874.897  gfams,  and  in  1895  it  was 
954.294  grams,  while  during  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  it  was 
S40.903  grams. 

A  number  of  English  atid  United  States  companius,  as  also  a  local 
company,  are  begiuniiig  tlio  meulianicid  extraction  of  gold. 

The  L.  &  T.  do  Jiiry  Co.,  n,  local  company,  is  working  with  success  a 
hydraulic  plant  furnished  by  Messrs.  Fntser  &  Ohalmers,  of  Chicago, 
and  although  not  yet  in  full  operation  and  working  under  great  disatl- 
vautages,  is  producing  on  an  average  about  4  kilograms  (8,8  pounds) 
per  week  at  a  comparatively  small  expense  in  mining. 

Important  discoveries  of  gold-bearing  quartz  have  lately  been  found 
on  this  property,  and  a  sutall  quartz  machine  has  been  ordered  from 
the  United  States. 

During  the  past  year,  two  Unite^l  States  companies  have  been  busy 
putting  up  a  plant  for  hydraulic  mining,  similar  to  that  used  in  the  phos- 
phate beds  of  Florida.    The  result  is  anxiously  awaited. 

There  is  also  theUold  Fields  of  Surinam,  Limited,  an  English  company, 
working  a  mine  (alluvial)  fram  which  there  are  great  expectations. 

Several  exploration  syndicates  are  also  at  work  making  investiga- 
tions of  the  country. 

The  principal  of  these  is  tlie  De  Felder  Syndicate,  a  Dutch  concern, 
which  has  received  important  concessions  from  the  Covernmetit,  and 
which  is  bonnd  to  make  a  geological  survey  of  ])art  of  the  interior. 
This  of  <'ourse  is  done  with  a  view  to  locating  gold  lands.  A  railroail 
through  the  interior  ia  also  oue  of  the  plans  of  this  syndicate. 

The  Ben  Robertson  Syndicate,  of  English  origin,  is  also  making  ex- 
tensive explorations. 

A  United  States  syndicate  lias  applied  for  a  concession  for  a  railway 
A-om  Paramaribo  to  the  gold  fields,  and  guarantees  to  begiu  operations 
six  months  after  the  concession  is  granted. 

I  would  call  the  attention  of  manufacturers  of  mining  macliinery  and 
tools,  also  of  steam  launches,  to  this  market,  as  I  foresee  a  demaud  for 
these  articles. 

COMMTJHICATIOM. 

A  change  has  been  made  in  the  itinerary  of  the  Dutch  Royal  Hail 
steamers.  They  now  leave  Amsterdam  twice  a  month  (on  the  Ist  and 
15tb)  for  Sew  York  via  Paramaribo,  Demerara,  Trinidad,  Venezuela, 
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Gara^oa,  and  Haiti,  and  return  by  samu  route.    This  line  offers  good 
opportunity  for  Treight  and  passage. 

The  colonial  government  steamer  now  goes  weekly  to  Demerara. 
instead  of  fortnightly  iis  heretofore,  couuecting  there  with  the  Hoyal 
Mail^  the  Quebeu  steamuhip,  and  Armstrong  lines  from  New  Tork. 

PUBLIC  WOBKS. 

An  immense  hydraulic  work  has  been  commenced  this  year,  namely, 
the  reclaiming  of  a  large  tract  of  land  betweeu  the  Surinam  and  Sara- 
macca  rivers,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  A  canal  has  existed  for  years 
between  the  two  rivers,  but  thiH  was  insufficient  to  drain  tlie  surround- 
ing country.  Under  the  direction  of  one  of  the  prominent  hydraulic 
engineers  of  Holland,  Mr.  D.  Havelaar,  a  plan  has  been  formed  to 
dredge  the  canal,  and,  l>y  making  two  immense  locks  at  either  end,  gaiu 
advantages  in  navigation,  in  drainage,  and  in  cultivation. 

Work  will  be  commenced  shortly  on  the  government  wharf,  and  this 
year  it  will  only  be  extended.  Next  year,  it  will  be  enlarged  so  that  a 
number  of  vessels  and  steamers  of  y,UO0  or  4,000  tons  can  discharge  at 
the  same  time. 

Au  Amsterdam  firm  is  also  building  a  wharf  capable  of  accommoda- 
ting two  large  steamers.    This  will  probably  be  completed  this  year. 

POPULATION,   ETC. 

The  population  at  the,  end  of  1896  was  02,491),  a  slight  increase  over 
that  of  1895.    The  pablic  hesilth  was  good. 

A  shipload  of  about  QOO  Javanese  laborers  arrived  iu  tlie  early  part 
of  this  year.  They  reached  here  in  good  condition,  and  seem  to  make 
very  good  field  laborers. 

HABnOB   AND   CHARGES. 

A  law  abolishing  all  tonnage,  wharfage,  and  light  dues  was  promul- 
gated in  February  last,  and  tliis  in  now  virtually  a  free  ]>ort  for  ship- 
ptng.  The  only  fees  are  for  the  bsu-bor  master  and  x>olice,  amounting 
to  aboat  $5. 

Pilotage  is  merely  nominal,  being  only  #40  to  #30  for  large  vessels. 

A  new  chart  of  the  month  of  the  harbor,  showing  the  slioals,  etc., 
aboat  the  light-ship,  has  been  publislied  by  the  British  Board  of  Trade. 
Eli  Van  Pkagg, 

Vice-€oniiul. 

Paramakibo,  0<:tober  1,  1S<J7. 
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COMMERCIAL  RELATIONS. 
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FRENCH  GUIANA. 

I  trunsmit  the  aiiiiiial  report,  for  tbe  year  euded  December  31, 1897, 
and  would  again  refer  to  the  difUcultiea  encountered  in  obtainiug  the 
necessary  inform  atioD. 

IMPORTS. 

The  commerce  of  Fi-encb  (luiaiia  consists  i^riucipally  of  iuiportations. 
The  exi>orts  of  ttie  colony  are  of  little  value,  shvo  that  of  gold,  which  is 
the  principal  source  of  revenue. 

Owing  to  tbe  want  of  laborers,  agriculture  is  almost  abandoned,  not- 
withstanding the  incomparable  fertility  of  the  soil.  In  one  of  my 
former  reports,  I  mentioned  the  products  wbicli  could  be  made  remuner- 
ative. The  importations  are  principally  from  French  ports.  From 
Nantes,  uome  salt  meat,  flour,  green  and  dried  vegt^tables,  potatoes, 
onions,  preserved  meats  and  vegetables  in  tins,  beer,  biscuits,  oats,  bat 
ter,  lard,  hams,  iron,  lime,  coal,  etc.  From  Havre,  bricks,  cement,  beer, 
etc  From  Bordeaux,  flour,  frnits  in  sirup,  superior  wines  m  eases  and 
barrels,  liquors,  champagne,  etn.  From  Marseilles,  vermuth,  s[>erm  and 
soft  candles,  soap,  olive  and  machine  oils,  ordiuary  red  wines  in  barrels, 
etc     From  Paris,  shoes,  clothing,  embroideries,  jewebry,  etc. 
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Foreign  importations  are  &om  England,  America,  and  9iviUerlaDd, 
From  England  come  prints,  cottons,  zcpLyrs,  calicoes,  muslin,  and  other 
cotton  stuUfi ;  also  iron  and  galvanized  iron  for  house  coverings.  From 
the  TTuited  States,  the  importations  are  principally  lumber,  rough  and 

Elaned,  for  building  purposes.  There  has  been  a  great  decrease  in  this 
ne,  owing  to  the  depression  of  trade  in  the  colony.  Salt,  beef,  pork, 
lard,  and  kerosene  oil  also  come  from  the  United  States.  From  Swit- 
zerland and  Germany  are  received  clocks,  watches  (cheap),  hardware, 
and  handkerchielB  used  by  the  Creole  women  for  head  gear.  From  the 
West  India  islands — Trinidad,  Demerara,  Barbados,  and  St,  Lucia — 
are  received  salt  beef,  pork,  corn  meal,  white  Hour  in  barrels  and  cases, 
and  other  American  goods  passing  through  their  hands;  also  molasses 
for  ram  making. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  greater  part  of  these  goods  are  of 
ordinary  quality.  The  dour,  lard,  biscuits,  etc.,  are  chiefly  used  by  the 
convicts  utadoued  at  different  parts  of  the  colony. 

SHIPPING. 

From  France  and  the  French  colonies,  there  came  during  the  year  36 
vessels  with  general  cargo,  comprising  a  tonnage  of  16,000  tons;  also 
12  steamships,  bringing  mails  and  cargo,  comprising  a  tonnage  of  5,640; 
also  37  small  steamships  with  mails  and  cargo  from  the  colonies,  with  a 
tonnage  of  5,868.  From  America,  came  12  schooners  with  general 
cargo,  comprising  a  tonnage  of  3,208,  From  England,  8  brigantines  with 
genoral  cargo,  comprising  a  tonnage  of  1,885;  also  one  steamship  of 
1,024  tons.  From  Brazil  and  Para,  24  sloops,  bringing  cargoes  of  couac 
(a  farinaceous  food  which  is  much  used  by  the  poorer  class),  with  a 
tonnage  of  40  tons.  Four  Italian  barks  came  from  Marseilles  with 
general  cargo  (chiefly  wine),  comprising  a  tonnage  of  1,756. 

From  the  English  colonies,  came  63  schooners,  of  which  IS  were  under 
the  Dutch  flag  and  the  others  under  the  British,  bringing  general 
cargo  and  stock,  and  comprising  a  tonnage  of  3,937  tons. 

HXFOBl'B. 
The  exports  to  the  1st  of  January,  1898,  were: 

Coooft kilos..     2,059=     4,639poai>d8 

Coffoe Ao...        289=         Ii37  piiunilB 

Foucy  feathera do...  18=  40piiiiudi» 

Boucon do...     1,912=^     4,  21!i  pounds 

T»aa litora..  23,495=     6, 207  gaUons 

IsinglMB kiloe..    1,170=    3,241  pounds 

Pumitiire  wood , do..,         20=         44  poonds 

Bvdlding  wood do...  5=^  11  ponndH 

Bomwood do...  51, 400  =  113, 316 pounds 

Cattle  bides number..     2,479 

Snartz kilo*.,  10,823=  23,858  pounds 
atlvegold,  worked do. ,,        »40=     1,853  pounds 

NfttiTC  gold,  raw do...     1,458=     3,  214  pound h 

Pboflpbnte  rocks do...     4,416=     9, 736 pounds 

Bose wood  ease DOe do...     2,372=     6,229ponnd8 

CftttleboruB number..     3,000 

A  little  balata  is  worked  into  walking  sticks  and  whips.  In  reality 
the  only  indnstry  upon  which  Gaiiina  can  depend  is  tlie  production  of 
gold,  and  upon  comparing  the  tables,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  has  been 
a  considerable  decrease.  The  gold  from  Oarsevene  that  gave  such  a 
good  yieldinl894andl895ha8  since  been  obtained  in  lesser  quantities. 
In  the  month  of  September,  J897,  a  great  fire  took  place  in  Carse- 
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vene,  destroying  busineas  establiahmentH  and  ruining  tlie  eotare  Irafflc 
of  the  foteign  population. 

For  the  yeu'  lSd7,  the  yield  of  gold  was: 

Mana 664 

Maroni 117 

Appronagne 1,006 

SiDamar; 829 

Oyapok 4 

Contested  territories 2,240 

It  will  be  noticed  that  there  has  lieeii  a  great  decrease,  altlioiigli  the 
conteat«d  territories  have  given  almoat  as  much  gold  as  the  sis  districts 
put  together.  To  this  is  due  the  great  depression  in  trade,  though  the 
population  still  continues  the  same  and  prices  for  labor  in  the  city,  such 
as  grooms,  porters,  domestic  servants,  etc,  ]iave  not  decreased.  It  is 
worth  remarking  that  foreign  trade  would  be  considerably  developed  if 
it  were  not  for  the  heavy  protective  duty. 

There  has  been  another  ice  factory  erected  during  the  year,  which 
has  brought  ice  within  the  reach  of  all  persons.  The  steamer  Ville  de 
Oayenn«  that  touches  the  West  India  islands  and  Demerara,  and  brings 
cargo  from  America  transshipped  at  Trinidad,  saves  much  delay  in  the 
importation  of  goods  from  America. 

The  health  of  the  island  for  the  year  could  not  have  been  better. 
The  death  rate  showed  a  marked  decrease  as  compared  with  previous 
years. 

In  spite  of  the  depression  of  trade,  it  would  be  im|H>B8ible  to  state 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  year  1897  was  not  prosperous  for  the  colony. 
Leon  Waoowone,  Contul. 

Catenne,  Febrvary  12, 1898. 
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PARAGUAY. 

The  repeated  failnres  of  the  authorities  at  the  cnstom-liouae  here  to 
ftimish  this  consalabe  with  the  data  required  in  circular  of  Angust  10, 
1897,  the  great  distance  of  Asuncion  from  Washington,  and  consequent 
length  of  time  required  for  the  transmission  of  a  report,  combine  to 
compel  the  writer  to  seud  in  this  report  without  the  "detailed  figures 
with  the  stamp  of  official  accnracy"  which  he  had  hoped  to  obtain. 
They  wiU  follow  later,  however,  as  soon  as  received. 
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IMP0BT8  PEOM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

This  coDBolar  diatrict  comprises  the  entire  Kepablic  of  Paraguay, 
aud  to  an  obaeryant  United  Btaten  citizen,  it  ia  gratifyiug  to  note  the 
yearly  increase  of  iuiiwrts  from  the  Uiiitetl  Stat«a.  Tliey  conduce  to 
civilization  rather  than  to  luxury,  and  have  for  their  object  comfort 
aud  ntility  rather  than  ostentation,  such  as  agricultural  machinery, 
cutlery,  sewiug  machines,  air  motors,  lamps,  and  honttehold  utensils 
that  economize  the  labor  of  woman. 

Unr  cotton  cloth  and  calicoes  are  also  beginning  to  have  a  greater 
sale  here,  while  the  imitations  by  European  hooses  would  argue  that 
their  superiority,  or  at  leiiat  their  popularity,  was  receiving  recognition. 

Many  of  the  merchants  here,  however,  have  never  seen  any  samples 
of  them.  A  beginning  having  already  been  made  in  their  introduction, 
a  little  energy  on  the  part  of  our  raanufiicturers  in  demonstrating  their 
superiority  would,  I  believe,  eventually  establish  a  trade  which,  though 
not  large,  would  be  permanent. 

For  oar  sewing  machines,  a  demand  has  been  created  that  promises 
to  be  permanent. 

Owing  to  the  increase  of  oar  trade  with  the  River  Plate  Kepublies, 
that  commenced  about  1894,  direct  comnmniration  with  the  United 
Htatea  received  an  imi)etu8,  and  certain  articles  were  brought  directly 
to  these  countries  from  ours  which  Ibrmerly  arrived  by  way  of  Europe. 
Paraguay  participated  in  this  advantage,  and  sewing  machines  entering 
free  of  cuatom-house  tax,  the  imitations  have  been  almost  entirely 
driven  oat  of  the  Asuncion  market.  The  genuine  article  is  selling 
bere  now  cheaper  than  the  imitation  formerly  sold.  In  fact,  the  United 
Stales  machine  can  be  bought  in  Paraguay  cheaiwr  than  iu  Kew  York. 

In  regard  to  bicycles,  the  time  has  not  yet  arrived  for  their  snccess- 
ful  introduction.  A  good  bicycle  costs  as  much  as  four  ponies,  and  to 
keep  it  in  repair  in  Paraguay  would  be  quite  expensive;  besides,  the 
town  of  Asuncion  is  paved  with  sharp-edged  stones,  nnd  where  it  is  not 
so  paved  the  roads  are  composed  of  loose  sand.  This  consnlato  has 
been  inundated  with  applications  to  establish  a  trade  in  bicycles,  but 
if  the  same  labor  were  expended  in  otTeriog  to  improve  the  tramway 
service  here,  better  results  mighl  be  hoped  for.  The  scenery  ia  beauti- 
ful and  the  people  are  consequently  fond  of  taking  excursions,  but 
what  witli  diminutive,  emaciated  mules  wearily  dragging  their  burden 
through  the  rough  streets  under  constant  and  cruel  lashing,  and  wheezy 
engines  traveling  through  the  suburbs,  casting  smoke  and  cinders  over 
the  passengers,  the  service  conid  not  well  be  worse.  The  public  would 
welcome  with  delight  any  United  States  company  that  would  establish 
a  good  electric  tram  line  in  Paraguay. 

BANKING  AND  CREDITS. 

The  Mercantile  Bank  of  Paraguay  has  established  financial  relations 
with  New  York  through  the  "Credit  Lyonnais,"  aud  drafts  can  now  be 
purchased  and  sold  directly.  Kuropean  houses  usually  give  six  months' 
credit,  dating  from  receipt  of  the  goods  by  the  consignee,  though  there 
are  houses  in-  Paraguay  that  do  not  care  to  ask  any  credit.  I  do  not 
think  we  labor  under  any  disadvantage  on  account  of  the  longer  credits, 
more  liberal  terms,  etc.,  offered  by  European  Urms,  but  rather  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  we  do  not  receive  what  Paraguay  produces  in 
payment  of  what  she  purch;<sos  of  tis,  except  under  such  grievons 
reBtriction  that  the  exchange  bcwnies  impossiljle.    This  is  a  matter  of 
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sncli  practical  importance  that  an  Ulastratioa  may  not  be  coaBidered 
out  of  place. 

Four  years  ago,  tobacco  was  selling  iu  Paraguay  ciieaper  than  it 
bad  been  for  some  time;  and  a  United  States  citizen,  residing  at 
Asuncion,  conceived  tbe  idea  of  sending  some  tons  of  it  to  tlie  United 
Staten.  It  was  put  into  tbe  port  of  N^ew  York  »t  abont  8  cents  a 
pound.  Tbe  cost  iu  Asnociou  was  about  6  cents  a  pound.  The  added 
cost  was  due  to  freight  and  exportation  charges  at  Asuncion.  In 
order  to  reach  the  cousumer,  the  receiver  of  tobacco  was  compelled 
to  pay  a  specific  castom-honse  tax  that  amonuted  to  nearly  700  per 
cent  ad  valorem.  The  consignees  coald  not  receive  it  and  pay  the  tai, 
for,  being  a  new  venture,  no  mu-ket  bad  as  yet  been  created  in  the 
United  (States  for  that  class  of  tobacco.  The  capital  of  the  sender  was 
lost,  and  no  goods  of -United  States  manafucture  could  be  purchased  to 
develop  the  tobacco  industry  in  the  Jtepublic  of  Paraguay.  Under  such 
restrictions,  goods  obtained  from  the  United  States  can  not  be  paid  fur 
directly  by  the  produce  of  Paraguay,  which  must  be  sent  where  it  will 
be  received  and  sold  )>efore  the  Paraguayan  can  purchase  from  tbe 
United  States.  Trade  that  passes  through  many  bands  can  not  be  made 
very  prosperous;  dii-ect  dealings  are  always  to  be  preferred. 

OURRBKCY. 

After  being  iu  Paraguay  for  more  than  eight  years,  and  closely 
watching  the  currency  question  sm  iltustnited  here,  the  writ«r  is  not 
prepared  to  admit  that  it  plays  such  au  imiiortunt  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  trade  as  many  are  inclined  to  believo.  I  will  endeavor  to  be 
practical  and  brief.  The  Paraguayan  dollar  decWes  that  the  nation 
recognizes  this  bill  as  one  dollar  "fuerte"  (strong),  which  it  will  pay 
in  compliance  with  the  law  of  the  24tb  of  September,  1894. 

This  piece  of  paper  will  at  present  purchase  about  4  graina  of  22-kiU'at 
gold,  whether  that  gold  be  stamped  by  some  Goveinment  mint  or  ilot. 
It  will  not  purchase  24  grains  of  22-karat  gohl  as  the  United  States 
"  greenback  "  dollar  does,  which  declares,  more  or  less,  what  the  Para- 
guayan dollar  declares,  but  the  reason  for  this  is  not  that  it  has  no 
value  or  that  it  is  useless  in  transacting  business.  The  simple  reason 
is  that  certain  circumstances  have  combined  to  enhance  the-price  of 
that  particular  metal  iu  Paraguay,  and  as  Paraguay  does  not  contain 
any  gold  mines  that  are  being  worked,  more  labor  must  be  expended 
iu  order  to  obtain  that  metal  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  It 
would  be  unfair  to  conclude,  because  one  metal  is  artificially  enhanced 
iu  price,  that  the  currency  of  a  country  is  worthless.  Whatever  attracts 
gold  to  Paraguay  will  put  down  the  price  of  gold,  and  nothing  else  will. 
At  present,  thousands  of  tons  of  yerba  mab^  [Paraguayan  tea)  are 
harvested  in  the  yerba  districts,  awaiting  transportation,  which  can  not 
take  place  until  tbe  long  drought  is  broken  and  the  creeks  become 
sufficiently  swollen  to  Hoat  the  yerba  stows.  The  moment  this  yerba 
is  exported,  gold  to  the  extent  of  that  exportation  will  be  attracted,  and 
gold  will  conse(|Ucntlydrop  many  jKiints  iu  price. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  Government  refused  to  receive  its  own  currency 
in  payment  of  customs  taxes  except  upon  a  gold  calculation,  and  tbe 
price  of  gold  advanced;  in  other  words,  it  became  necessary  for  tbe 
dweller  in  Paraguay  to  give  an  increased  amount  of  labor  in  order  to 
obtain  the  same  amount  of  gold  that  he  obtained  before  the  gold  law 
went  into  force.    That  the  above  reasons  are  the  true  cause  of  the  high 
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price  of  gold  in  Paraguay,  aud  not,ae  iasoDietimci  asserted,  "the  issne 
of  paper  cnrreuey,"  the  folloving  facts  will  demonstrate: 

Two  years  ago,  thereexistediuParagaay  about  five  milliouBiu  paper 
currency.  It  wan  distributed  quite  uuequally,  bowever,  among  half  a 
million  inhabttauts.  Tbepopnlation  had  beeu  iQcreasingvery  rapidly, 
and  although  gold  was  at  more  than  600  per  cenC  premium,  tlio  scarcity 
ofpaper  currency  was  such  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  do  businosH. 
If  a  citizen  was  in  want  of  any  of  the  necessities  of  life  and  had  nothing 
butthe  products  of  bis  labor  to  give  in  exchange  forthem,  he  was  forced 
to  hunt  somebody  that  desired  bis  particular  product  before  he  could 
supply  his  want.  In  this  condition  of  affairs,  the  Ooverumont  decided 
to  issue  8,000,000  more  dollars,  and  jint  3,000,000  into  circulation  im- 
mediately. Those  who  insisted  that  the  issue  of  paper  money  was  what 
made  the  prieeof  gold  so  high  immediately  ])rophesied,  according  to  the 
rule  of  three,  that  if  with  an  issue  of  five  millions  paper  money,  gold  was 
at  GOO  premium,  therefore  with  an  issue  of  thirteen  millions  the  gold 
premium  would  rise  five  to  thirteen,  or  about  1,700  per  cent.  The  fact 
was,  it  did  not  rise  at  all,  und  the  prophets  tried  to  explain  thtit  this 
failure  was  due  to  the  passage  of  the  new  tax  on  land  values,  that  had 
stimulated  industries  and  therefore  required  that  more  money  should 
circulate.  The  laud  tax  did  stimulate  industry;  I  will  not  dispute  it, 
bat  the  course  of  events  proved  that  the  issue  of  paper  currency  per  se 
was  not  the  thing  that  raised  the  prieeof  gold.  No  paper  currency 
was  issued  for  a  number  of  years,  and  yet  the  gold  premium  was 
Bteadily  rising.  It  was  rising  while  the  wealth  and  ]>opulatio]i  of  the 
coautry  was  steadily  iocreasiug.  It  was  rising  while  labor  was  becom- 
ing more  effective  and  producing  more  from  the  soil,  and  while  the 
power  of  consumption  was  yearly  growing  among  the  people,  and  it 
will  fall,  not  in  proportion  to  the  issue  of  paper  money,  but  as 
Paraguay  is  brought  into  relation  with  the  outside  world  through 
commerce  that  will  attract  that  particular  metal. 

Paraguay  suffers  and  her  development  is  seriously  retarded,  not 
because  she  has  a  paper  currency  and  because  the  gold  premium  is 
above  600,  but  because  her  Government  will  not  let  her  citizens  trade 
freely,  and  so  keeps  her  commerce  crushed.  Urnguay  has  a  currency 
whose  dollar  is  worth  1(U  cents  of  United  States  gold,  and  yet  human 
misery  reaches  a  depth  in  Uruguay  that  is  unknown  in  Paraguay.  In 
proportion  as  trade  is  relieved  from  artificial  i)ressure  in  Paraguay, 
humiUiity  is  relieved,  whether  the  country  has  a  paper  currency  or  not, 
and  she  can  gi-ow  in  wealth  and  education  by  the  free  exchange  of 
labor  for  labor  whether  the  medium  of  exchange  is  paper  or  metal. 

ECONOHIO    CONDITIONS.  * 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  commerce  must  go  ou  slowly  in 
Paraguay  whether  there  is  a  jiaper  curreucy  or  not.  Improvemeuts 
ill  port  and  bartwr  facilities  are  sometimes  discussed,  but  seldom 
attempted.  The  steamers  are  for  ocean  rather  than  river  traftic,  because 
tliey  were  not  built  by  Americans,  who  know  what  a  river  steamer 
should  be.  !Nonew  lines  of  rail  way  are  projected;  the  old  ones  are  not 
even  finished  or  kept  in  good  order,  Wugou  routes  are  seldom 
repaired,  and  for  the  most  part  are  made  by  simply  letting  the  oxen 
^vho  travel  on  them  drag  the  cart  over  the  ground.  No  canal  is 
ill  operation  in  the  country,  or  even  projected,  l-'reight  rates,  however, 
are  low  as  compared  with  those  iu  the  United  States  and  show  no  dis- 
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poBJtion  to  change,  though  liceoseB  for  c&rrytng  on  basiness  have 
become  quite  burdensome,  especially  to  tbe  Ijusiuess  man  of  moderate 
means.  No  paatiports  aro  required,  though  the  possession  of  one  is  an 
advantage  to  the  traveler.  There  is  no  merchant  marine  belonging  to 
the  fiepublic  of  Paraguay.  The  majority  of  the  vessels  are  made  in 
England.  They  are  never  troubled  witli  quarantine  restrictions  unless 
a  vessel  enters  Paraguayan  i>ortB  coming  from  one  known  to  be  infected 
with  an  epidemic.  There  are  no  discriminating  lava  against  any  vessel 
on  account  of  lis  nationality;  all  are  equally  welcomed  and  eqaally 
taxed. 

The  tariff  does  not  diRcrimiDftte  against  or  iu  favor  of  any  United 
States  production.  Postal  rate-)  are  about  one-third  less  than  in  the 
United  Btatea  for  foreign  and  less  than  one  half  for  domestic  postage. 
There  are  no  laws  re(]niring  goods  to  be  marked  so  as  to  show  the 
country  of  their  origin.  It  would  be  better  for  United  States  prodncta 
if  this  were  not  so,  since  the  increasing  jiopularity  of  our  products  is 
boDud  to  tempt  imitation.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  beautiful  and 
fertile  country  i.s  so  little  known  by  our  people.  Extremes  of  temi>era- 
ture,  either  hot  or  cold,  are  almost  unknown  here,  and  it  is  doubtAil 
if  any  spot  upon  the  earth's  surface  as  small  as  Paraguay  will  yield 
such  a  variety  of  agricultural  products  with  as  little  labor.  Witbtn 
the  space  of  a  few  acres,  may  be  seen  200  different  products  of  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  growing  almost  s^wntaueoualy,  and  never 
artificially. 

The  people  are  mild  and  courteous  in  their  demeanor.  There  are  no 
diseases  peculiar  to  the  country,  while  chronic  invalids  coming  here 
are  almost  invariably  relieved  and  generally  cure<l  of  their  complainta. 
Water  exists  iu  abundance  and  of  excellent  quality,  while  the  scenery 
possesses  a  charm  that  is  difitcalt  to  describe,  almost  Justifying  the 
exclamation  of  an  enthusiastic  visitor, "  Paraguay !  It  should  be  written 
Paradise." 

Ebbm  M.  Flago,  Viee-Cotuul. 

AsuwcioN,  October  10, 1897. 


SECOND  liKPOJlT. 

I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  returns  for  quarter  ending  December  31, 
1 807,  and  to  submit  an  annual  report  on  commerce.  My  recent  appoint- 
ment as  consul  and  the  brief  time  intervening  between  my  arrival  and 
this  date,  prevent  my  giving  as  complete  a  report  as  I  could  wish. 

Paraguay  is  rapidly  recovering  from  the  depression  which  followed 
theLopez  war  of  twenty  years  ago.  In  Asuncion,  a  great  many  beautifid 
houses  are  being  erecteil;  in  fact,  building  seems  general.  There  is  no 
retrogression;  progress  is  visible  everywhere.  The  demands  of  the 
country  are  increasing  and  trade  will  not,  1  think,  be  unproli table. 

OPBMrKQ  FOE  MACHINERY. 

The  Government  admits  machinery  free  of  duty.  A  machine  for 
cracking  tbe  cocoanut  would  probably  be  the  most  profitable  to  send 
Just  now.  It  must  not  be  too  exitensive,  and  must  crack  the  nut  with- 
out breaking  the  kernel.  Very  many  machines  have  been  imported, 
but  they  are  not  satisfactory.  The  kernel  of  the  pabn  nut  or  cocoannt 
palm  is  used  principally  for  making  soap.  The  nuts  are  of  various 
sizex,  and  the  machine  should  separate  or  sift  the  nuts  so  as  to  crack 
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them  without  breaking  the  kernel.  Another  macliine  in  demaiitl  is  that 
for  the  decortication  of  ramie.  Itamte  grows  wild  here.  (See  Textile 
planta.)  A  small  macliiuefoi  shelling  coffee  would  he  welcomed;  like- 
wise one  for  grinding  corn.  The  women  here  [wiind  the  corn  in  a 
wooden  tray  or  hollowed  log,  which  takes  a  {{real  deal  of  time.  A 
machine  for  halhng  rice,  which  is  being  extensively  planted,  would 
also  find  a  market. 

OPENIHOS  FOR  EMTEBPE18E. 

An  electric  street  railwny  wonld  certainly  be  remunerative;  also 
incandescent  hghtH  for  stores  and  houses,  and,  as  it  is  generally  hot, 
electric  fans.  Aa  everybody  wears  white,  a  steam  laundry  would  meet 
with  instant  success.  Soda-water  fountains,  with  their  numerous 
refreshing  drinks,  would  likewise  be  popular  in  this  country.  All  the 
houses  are  built  of  brick,  with  the  exception  of  the  huts  of  the  poor, 
and  the  uiauufacture  of  bricks  would  probably  pay  well. 

LOCAL   INDUSTRIES. 

As  U>  industries  already  existing  iu  Paraguay,  I  will  name  the  fol- 
lowing; 

Soup  ami  oil  factories 3 

UriukaDiItiln  lactarien 40 

Match  fucloriM -. 2 

Candle  tuctoriM 2 

Ico  fuotories 2 

Kartlieii  jar  fai'toriea  in  Ila ' 1 

Eiirtlien  liottle  factories  in  Lui|uc 1 

I'rtMHrves,  etc.,  factories 1 

Flour  mills 2 

Cafia  or  Tuni  diBtilleriM 300 

Tanneries ,... 3 

MocLine  shops 12 

FnuDdrivH 5 

A  large  portion  of  tlic  laboring  class  is  engaged  in  gathering  yerba 
mab',  the  Paraguayan  tem.  This  ia  the  wealth  of  I'araguay.  When 
the  river  rises,  the  tea  is  floated  down  to  Asuncion  in  great  (juantities. 
A  company  using  Hat-bottom  river  boats  could  conduct  an  immense 
transportation  trade.  The  tobacco  factories  iire  numerous;  everybody 
smokes.  (See  heading  Tobacco.)  The  women  are  to  a  considerable 
extent  engaged  in  making  lace,  handkerchiefs,  tablecloths,  napkins, 
counterpanes,  shirts,  hammocks,  etc.  Tliere  was  a  factory  for  making 
castor  oi],  the  plant  of  which  grows  wild  and  abundantly.  This  factory 
closed,  not  for  the  wane  of  ])atronage,  but  on  account  of  a  private  mat- 
ter; there  is  consequently  an  opening  ia  this  line. 

AGRICULTURAL   IMPLGHUNTK,   HARDWARE,  ETC. 

As  to  agriculture,  almost  everything  can  be  produced  here.  The 
United  States  leads  in  furnishing  Paraguay  with  implements  for  the 
soil.  In  articles  such  as  hoes,  plows,  shovels,  picks,  spades,  axes,  etc., 
the  preference  is  for  the  Americau  make.  Sheath  knives  and  daggers 
are  oaed  very  extensively.  They  are  carried  by  everyone,  especially 
by  the  common  people.  America  ought  to  do  a  large  business  in  this 
Viae.  Germany  seems  to  lead  in  trade  here;  her  hardware  is  very  cheap 
and  her  sewiug  machines  compete  with  the  American  makes,  the  Ger- 
man being  cheaper,  but  the  American  better.    Iron  wire  for  fencing 
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woald  be  worthy  of  tbe  atteution  of  oar  maoufactarers,  as  large  tracte 
of  land  for  cattle  rancbes  are  fenced  in  by  wire.  Oattle  are  considered 
one  of  tbe  safest  inveBtments  in  Paraguay.  The  Iocaat»  have  been 
very  numerous  this  year  and  have  damaged  the  cropB  somewhat.  The 
"Banco  Agrlcola"or  agricnltaral  bank  has  charge  of  ouch  matters  as 
distribntiii^  seeds,  makiug  ai^ricnltnral  loans,  bnilding  roads  and 
bridges,  flnding  markets  for  produce,  etc  The  land  ia  fruitful  and  pro- 
ductive; all  that  is  needed  are  improvements  for  cnltivatiou  of  the 
soil,  bettertog  of  roads,  and  skilled  j^ricnltnrist«.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  agricultural  products: 

CORN,   OB  HAIZE. 

This  is  tbe  staple  of  the  Republic, yielding  twocrops  a  year.  Through- 
out the  year,  there  is  green  «MTa  in  the  ARuncion  market.  One  grain 
will  yield  ilO  to  700,  and  its  growth  is  abundant.  The  i 
tbe  national  dish. 


The  soil  is  well  adapted  to  the  production  of  rice,  and  needs  but  a 
small  amoant  of  labor;  only  one  weeding  is  ueceosary. 

HANDIOCA. 

There  are  five  or  six  classes  of  maiidioca,  which  somewhat  resembles 
the  sweet  potato,  beiug  larger  and  more  elongated,  and  containing  an 
abundance  of  starch.    There  is  a  bread  made  from  this  called  "  chtpa." 

SUGAR  CANE. 

Ko  land,  I  presume,  is  better  suited  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane 
than  Par^nay.  There  is  but  one  lai^e  sugar  establishment  here,  in 
Oolonia  Ituisdia^;  aud  two  or  three  smaller  ones. 


I  am  informed  by  the  chief  of  the  statistical  department  that  there 
are  1,000,000  coflee  plants  now  in  the  country.  Coffee  has  not  long  been 
introduced,  but  thrives  well.     The  crop  outlook  is  very  good. 


The  soil  is  very  much  like  that  of  Cuba  upoD  which  is  raised  the  fine 
havana.  There  are  over  400,000  arrobas  (25  pounds  to  an  arroba)  now 
grown,  and  the  crop  outlook  is  good.  Five  tobacco  districts  send  their 
produce  to  Bremen  and  Hamburg,  made  in  the  Cuban  style.  The  for- 
eign trade  iu  tobacco  seema  good  since  the  Argentine  Bepoblic  reduced 
the  duties  thereon.  The  people  do  not  cure  the  tobacco  properly,  allow- 
ing it  to  be  exposed  to  sou,  dew,  and  rain.  Expert  tobacco  growers  are 
u&eded. 

aABDENIKO. 

There  abound  many  market  gardens,  producing  onions,  beans,  cucum- 
bers, and  early  vegetables,  which  are  6hipi>ed  to  Bnenoa  Ayres.  Beans 
are  widely  grown,  and  yield  two  crops  a  year.  The  only  thing  wanting 
ia  the  intelligent  gardener,  .  , 
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TEXTILE  PLANTS. 


Ramie. — Tlie  rninie  ^owii  in  Paraguay  is  said  to  be  nmon^  the  best 
in  tlic  world,  lencliiiig  4  or  5  feet  in  damii  aoil  mid  producing  8  times  a 

f'ear.  It  is  Haid  tliat  a  plantation  will  last  twenty  years,  very  little 
aboi'  being  requirexl.  The  Australian  colony  is  paying  8{>ecial  atten- 
tion to  cultivation  of  ramie.  (See  report  written  by  the  e!c-i>resident 
of  the  colony,  herewith. ) 

Ibyra. — Ibyra  grows  wild,  its  fiber  sometimes  raaning  the  entire 
length  of  a  tree;  it  doi-s  not  rot,  will  withstand  decay,  and  has  great 
power  of  resistance.  It  is  n.sed  in  making  rope,  and  also  in  making 
paper,  which  is  said  to  be  better  than  stiff  commercial  paper. 

Caraqvaia, — This  is  abont  the  same  as  ibyra,  except  that  it  has 
coarser  fiber,  being  used  principally  in  making  twine  and  rope,  both 
which  are  imported,  since  there  are  no  local  factories. 

Mbocaya. — Mbocaya  is  serviceable  for  spinning.  It  has  a  long  fiber 
and  takes  dye  well.  This  is  a  species  of  palm,  and  so  is  yatahy,  which 
is  used  for  making  hats,  string,  and  fuiif. 

Ouembepi. — tiaembe]>i  grows  from  the  top  of  trees  downward  to  the 
ground,  in  which  it  takes  root.  Tbe  fiber  of  its  bark  is  long  anil 
black  and  lasts  some  time  under  water.  It  is  strungor  than  hemp,  and 
is  nsed  in'making  chairs  and  like  fariiitnre.  Lopez  used  it  for  tying 
his  ships.  Were  there  machinery  to  prepare  it  the  demand  would  be 
mnch  increaKod. 

WOODS. 

There  are  many  excellent  woods  in  Paraguay,  a  few  of  which  I  will 
here  mention.  Curupuy  is  hard  and  strong,  lasts  many  years  under- 
ground, and  is  nsed  for  bridges,  sleeping;  cars,  docks,  and  the  like;  it 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.17:j  to  0.9tt,  and  sells  for  about  40  cents  gold 
34 inches  lOby  10. 

Qvebrncho  Colorado  is  the  hardest  and  most  dnrable  of  Paragnay's 
woods.  It  also  will  last  underground  and  in  water.  It  is  used  furpiloa 
and  bridges,  and  its  bark  for  tanning;  it  costs  about  S3  per  ton,  gold. 
its  diameter  is  0.60  meters  (23  inches),  height  H  meters  (26  feet),  and 
specific  gravity  1.320  to  1.232. 

Petereby  is  called  the  walnut  of  the  country;  it  is  light  and  durable, 
as  veil  as  susceptible  of  a  higli  polish.  It  is  of  two  classes,  black  and 
white,  and  costs  about  40  cents  gold  34  inches  10  by  10.  It  is  used  for 
furniture  and  cabiuetmaking. 

Lapacko. — Three  classes  constitute  the  lapacho,  vix,  amarillo,  negro, 
and  erespo.  It  is  exported  for  railways  and  shipbuilding  purposes. 
The  creapo  makes  handsome  heavy  furniture. 

Cedar  is  used  for  doors,  sbntters,  and  furniture,  being  cheap  and  easy 
to  work. 

OIL   PI,ANT8. 


COCOAMTTT   PALM. 

This  nut  grows  wild  and  is  plentiful.  It  is  employed  principally  in 
making  soap.  Abont  26,UW  arrobas  (2o  pounds  to  an  arroba)  of  the 
kernel  were  exported  last  year.  Machines  for  cracking  the  nut  with- 
out damage  to  the  kernel,  which  varies  greatly  in  size,  are  needed. 

Tbe  castor-oil  plant  grows  wild  and  sometimes  attains  20  feet.  It 
needs  no  cultivation. 
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TBAFBPOBTATION. 

There  arc  three  lines  of  boats  plying  between  Asnncion  and  Baenos 
Aires;  the  Oroskey  and  Mahanorich,  jpausenger  boats,  aud  the  Bra- 
zilian Lloyds.  Allow  we  again  to  speak  of  the  need  for  flat  bottom 
river  boats.  The  ones  now  plying  are  built  like  ocean  st«amerB,  espe- 
cially as  to  their  halls. 

BCHOOLS. 

The  Governiiieut  makes  a  liberal  provision  for  education,  and  schools 
are  unmeroua.  There  is  one  in  Asuncion  devoted  to  commercial 
training. 

COLOMIES, 

There  are  nine  colonies  nowinParaguay,  to  wit:Colonia  SanBerDaT- 
dino,  Golonia  Villn  Hayes  (after  President  Bayee,  of  the  United  States), 
Oolonia  Nueva  Oermania,  Golonia  National,  Golonia  Nueva  Anatralia, 
Golonia  25  de  yoviembre,  Golonia  Gosmc,  Golonia  Elisa,  and  Golonia 
Gaillermo  Tell.  The  law  governing  colonization  or  immigration  is  that 
the  immigrant  shall  receive  free  passage,  from  Bneuos  Aires  to  Aann- 
cion,  shall  bo  taken  care  of  five  days  in  the  immigrant  bpme,  shall 
have  passage  paid  to  point  of  settlement,  shall  receive  30  aures  of 
land,  at  H  cash  paper  (equaling  11  cents  gold]  per  quarter.  Seeds 
and  implements  are  sold  at  cost  price  by  the  Agricultural  Bank.  Sixty 
cents  n  day  are  given  to  adults,  and  40  cents  to  children  for  six  mouths. 
All  immigrants  are  exempt  from  direct  taxation. 


I  have  not  been  able  to  get  statistics  IVom  the  custom  house  for  this 
year,  as  tliey  bavo  not  been  prepared.  Articles  which  enter  free  o(  duty 
are: 

Machinery,  sewing  machines,  gas  and  water  pipes,  cement,  wire  for 
fences  and  telegraph,  coal,  copper,  gold  and  silver,  barrels,  bottles, 
books,  maps,  printing  paper  and  materials,  animals  for  breeding,  plants, 
seeds,  and  flour. 

Thoseenteringwithtax  ad  valorem  are:  Firearms,  ammunition, spirits, 
Bne  wines,  tobai;co,  matches,  cigars,  playing  cards,  and  perfumery,  50 
per  cent;  clothing,  boots,  saddlery,  carriages,  furniture,  40  per  cent; 
beer,  ale,  silk  got^s,  30  per  ceut. 


A  great  many  straws  are  imi^orted  from  the  Unite<l  States,  and  are 
used  for  lemonade  and  other  cooling  drinks. 

PUBLIO   HEALTH. 

The  country  is  reasonably  healthful.    Ko  ejiideiuics  are  prevalent. 

ADDENDA. 

There  is  no  United  States  bank  here,  and  if  my  information  be  cor- 
rect, none  in  South  America.  Sewing  machines  sell  exceedingly  well 
and  enter  free  of  duty.  Almost  every  woman  tries  to  have  a  machine. 
Labor  is  very  cheap.    The  eQtii*e  city  and  country  are  lighted  by  oil  sent 
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from  the  United  States.  There  is  no  direct  importation  from  the  Uuited 
States;  goods  first  enter  tJrugnaj,  Owing  to  the  long  credits  given  by 
European  firms,  and  the  houses  of  ArgenUue  and  Uruguay,  and  to  the 
competition  iu  Buenos  Aires  for  Paraguayan  trade,  competition  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  is  made  diflQcult.  I  hope  to  give  Inter  the 
prices  of  articles,  cost,  customs  statistics,  and  other  matters  of  general 
interest. 


John  N.  Buppin,  Contnl. 


Ahunoion,  December  31, 1897. 


(Eitnct  bom  m  Istlci  to  tba  Ualted  SUlM  0( 

It  would  only  be  reasonable  to  exMct  an  inqnii;  m  to  what  New  AoBtnlU  hue 
done  toward  tns  progreiw  and  derelopmeDt  of  the  coantry.  I  am.  cooipelled  to 
admit,  sorrowfallf  enongb,  tbat  we  have  done  verj  little  bo  far.  At  the  same  time 
I  wonld  lilce  to  point  out  that  much  might  hare  been  done  had  we  been  a  free  com- 
muoity  from  the  atart. 

Our  past  eiperi«noe  may  be  neefnl  and  I  therefore  sammarize  it.  We  started  ont 
under  an  oraanization  that  at  the  time  created  a  big  eensation  in  ADstralla — some- 
thing like  the  brotberbo'id  of  the  cooperative  commonwealth  in  the  States.  Like 
Oie  ^tter  organization,  we  had  the  moet  aamest  desire  to  build  up  a  community  on 
the  lines  of  perfect  eqnality,  tVeedoin,  aud  Justice;  but  unfortunately  we  made  a 
mistake. 

Our  basis  for  cooperative  orKanization  provided  for  the  ownership,  condnct,  and 
superintendence  by  the  comiuDDity  of  all  the  means  of  prodnttion,  of  exchange  and 
distribntion,  and  of  all  labor-Having  cooperations ;  mauiteiiaDce  by  the  oommunity 
of  all  children,  educational  and  sanitary  amui^ements;  division  of  wealth  pro- 
dactiou  among  all  adult  membem  iif  the  community  to  be  equnl,  without  regard  to 
mx,  age,  office,  phyaical  or  mental  capacity;  ballot  vote  of  all  adult  membeis  to  be 
the  Bupieme  aatbority. 

Unfurtnnately  we,  as  I  said  before,  made  a  mistake  by  adopting  certain  articles 
of  associatiDu  whereby  a  provisionai  dtreotot  with  sole  executive  authority  was 
elect^td  for  two  yean.  At  the  oonolnslon  of  the  two  years'  directorate,  or  earlier  if 
the  director  deemed  it  advisable,  the  provisional  authority  was  to  be  replaced  by  the 
permanent  authority  agreed  upon  in  the  basis  for  cooperative  organization.  Thus 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  democratic  constltntion  we  organized  and  enrolled  membois 
npon  was  swept  awuy  aud  replaced  by  an  autocrat,  and  onr  provisional  director 
i>ecame  dictator. 

Naturally  this  led  to  much  friction,  and  the  trnst  and  fraternity  of  the  early  pros- 
p«ctu8  vanished.  Even  l)efore  the  flmt  party  landed  from  Australia  there  were 
loud  mnrmnrs  and  mutinous  thoughts.  When  the  Kecond  party  arrived  numerous 
seceasioDB  and  eipnlsiunH  took  place,  as  many  ns  eighty-seven  souls,  men,  women, 
and  children,  leaving  the  colony  at  one  time. 

T'ltimatelf  the  dictator  was  removed,  and  the  basis  for  cooperative  organization 
put  in  force.  It  is  needless  here  to  enter  into  details  of  how  the  dictator  aud  hia 
supporters  left  us.  Let  it  snfflcu  to  say  that  the  books  of  the  association  were  never 
snbmitted  to  the  people  or  their  representatives ;  that  a  properly  audited  balance 
sheet  was  never  presented;  that  the  £24,000  or  more  subscribed  w(!re  never  satis- 
factorily accounted  for;  that  the  secretary  al>Hconded;  that  no  explanation  of  the 
abqve  matters  has  ever  been  given,  and  that  the  books  were  smuggled  away  from 
Australia  by  an  agent  of  the  dictator  and  were  handed  over  to  him  in  Paraguay, 
where  it  is  believed  they  still  remain. 

Much  more  might  be  added  t4>  the  above,  were  it  not  sufficient  in  itself,  to  account 
for  the  want  of  confidenae  experienced  by  those  who  undertook  to  reestablish  and 
build  up  the  movement. 

Many  people  altogether  unSt  for  community  liTe  had  joined  the  movement,  and 
when  Uie  democratic  basis  for  organization  was  pat  in  force  they  immediately  became 
active  iu  seeking  to  alter  the  constitution,  so  that  the  assets  might  be  divided  and 
money  obtained  with  which  they  eould  return  to  Australia.  Here  it  was  that  we 
found  our  second  great  mistake. 

The  Qrst  mistake  was  the  dictator.  The  second  was  that  no  provision  had  been 
mado  for  the  withdrawal  of  dissatislied  memlwrs;  and  this  blunder  present«d  greater 
difflonlties  than  the  first,  inasmuch  as  the  capital  of  the  association  had  been  sub- 
scribed by  people  in  Australia  who  were  still  members  and  desired  to  come  out, 
bat  we  were  nuable  to  bring  them  for  the  reasons  given  above.  Those  now  on  the 
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sroand  iMlstod  the  dflmaad  for  a  liquidation  of  the  MBoelation  for  a  long  irhUe, 

bnt  it  irae  at  length  oarried  after  a  atrnggle  lasting  fully  two  years. 

Now  we  have  reorganised  nnder  the  name  of  The  New  Anatralia  IndnBtrial  Copart- 
'  nership,  anil  in  odj  new  nilea  have  lavoided  the  difflcnltiee  with  which  we  wore  for- 
merly bnrdened.  To  start  with,  we  have  a  population  of  about  90  penons  all  told. 
We  have  an  abaolatelyfree  fcrant  of  40^320  aereeof  tlie  beet  agrlonltilraL  and  pastoral 
land  in  Parkgiiay.  We  hare  nnder  the  Paraguy  an  conatitution  most  extensive  powers 
of  local  self-government.  We  have  an  elective  magistrate  paid  by  the  State,  also  a 
schoolmaster  selected  by  ourselves  and  paid  in  the  same  way.  In  addition  to  th« 
above  wa  have  a  registered  post-offlce,  with  postmaster  appointed  by  the  oonununity 
ftnd  paid  by  the  State.  All  the  above  offlciats  are  members  of  the  colony.  We  are 
exempt  from  taxation  and  receive  a  direct  subsidy  of  $800  (paper)  per  month. 

At  present  we  have  nnder  crop  30  acres  of  maine  and  14  acres  of  mandioea  (a  deli- 
cious food  native  to  Paraguay  that  produces  abundantly  and  can  be  nude  into  bread, 
pnddiuga,  tartH,  or  used  as  a  vefjetabie).  We  have  abont  6  acres  of  sweet  potatoes ; 
6  aorea  of  sugar  cane,  which  thrives  tniuriantly;  672  coffee  plants,  which  are  doing 
well,  bat  not  yet  bearing;  2,646  banana  planta,  bearing  well;  2(5  papaw bees, and 
innumerable  pineapples.  With  warden  produce  we  are  fairly  well  supplied.  We 
have  300  or  more  head  of  cattle,  m  head  of  horses,  and  94  pigs. 

Of  tobacco  we  only  grow  euoagh  for  our  own  use,  although  the  natives  are  now 
growing  it  largely  for  export.  In  this  industry  there  is  soope  enough  for  develop- 
ment and  pro&t,  the  Faragnayan  leaf  being  of  excellent  quality  when  properly  cured. 
As  in  other  matters,  the  native  follows  the  primitive  method,  and  dries  it  in  the  snn. 
Cotton  grows  well,  and  is  one  of  the  orope  for  which  the  large  cultivator  can  obtain 
labor,  because  the  gathering  takes  place  when  the  Paraguayan  has  little  or  no  work 
of  hla  own  to  do.  (One  of  the  main  difflcnlties  In  the  way  of  mass  production  in 
Paraguay  is  the  aversion  the  native  has  to  wage  labor.)  Of  cotton  we  have  13,000 
plants,  bearing  well,  and  of  good  quality. 

The  last  product  I  have  to  mention  is  ramie,  rhea,  or  China  grass,  of  which  we 
have  18,000  plants  2  years  old,  and  aa  many  more  ready  to  plant.  This  ^lant  con- 
tains a  wonderful  fiber,  long,  Inetrona,  and  ailky,  of  great  strength,  and  is  destined 
to  pbiy  an  important  port  la  commerce,  as  it  can  be  utilized  for  an  almost  nnlimited 
Tarlety  of  purposes  for  which  hemp,  cotton,  silk,  wool,  and  othnr  such  materials  are 
used  at  present.  In  Paragaay  this  plant  seems  to  have  found  a  congenial  home,  and 
all  that  ts  now  required  to  make  its|oaltivation  a  profitable  industry  is  the  method 
of  treatment  and  the  machinery  need.  These  I  believe  have  at  last  been  found, 
although  they  are  not  yet  to  be  procured  in  Paraguay. 

Concerning  the  health,  climate,  fertility,  and  natural  advftutages  of  Paraguay,  I 
am  afraid  to  say  anything  for  fear  people  might  think  I  exaggerate;  however,  I  may 
aafely  ask  anyone  to  take  np  the  first  work  on  the  subjeot  they  find,  and  Iwilloheer- 
fuUy  indorse  all  that  it  says,  whether  it  be  Chambers  Encyclopedia,  Whittaker's 
Almanac,  Encyclopedia  Brltannica,  Haeell's  Annual,  or  any  other  work  of  aathority 
wherever  printed. 

After  four  years'  straggllDg  we  have  at  last  evolved  a  constitution  that,  in  our 
opinion,  allows  perfect  Soodom  to  every  member. 

Our  new  rales  provide  that  shares  are  fixed  at  £10  each;  that  one  share  entitles  a 
family  to  full  membership;  that  any  person  may  own  as  many  shares  as  he  likes; 
that  shares  pay  neither  interest  nor  dividend;  tJiat  no  shareholder  may  have  more 
than  cue  vote,  no  matter  how  many  shares  he  owns;  that  any  shareholder  may  with- 
draw at  any  time  by  giving  one  month's  notice  in  writing  to  the  president.  8ku»- 
bolders  wititdrawing  shall  receive  the  foil  amount  of  their  shares  either  in  caah  or 
kind,  as  the  company  may  decide.  They  shall  also  receive  an  equal  share  of  all  fiiod 
supplies  in  hand,    ^y  diBput«  r«  value  of  shares,  etc.,  tn  l>e»ettleil  by  independent 

d  disinterested  arbitrators,  mutn ally  agreed  upon,  whose  decision  shall  be  final. 


All  live  stock— horses,  cattle,  pigs,  poultry,  etc.— to  be  and  remain  private  prop- 
rty.  All  land,  pnbliu  buUdings,  roods,  Hied  and  permanent  improvements  to  M 
ind  ri'miiin  common  property.     Shareholders  withdrawing  to  have  no  claim  on  or 


title  to  ;iny  part  of  such  property.  All  prodnceor  proflt  to  be  divided  eqaaHy.  New 
members  pay  their  own  fare  to  Buenos  Aires,  where  they  obtain  tne  poaaes  to 
Asuncion. 

Hew  members  will  remainsixmonthson  the  colony  before  being  admitted  a«  share- 
holders, during  wbloh  time  they  receive  food  and  accommodation  in  recnrn  for  their 
labor.  At  the  end  of  six  months  they  may  become  sharebolders  by  parcbBSing  one 
or  more  shares,  as  they  think  fit,  or  they  may  accept  the  indncemenia  of  ftea  land, 
share  of  subsidy,  and  other  advantages  offered  by  the  Government  of  Parw:iay,  and 
settle  individually  on  land  ad,jolniug  cure.  In  either  ooau,  and  before  deciding  upon 
any  definite  conrse,  we  offer  them  six  months'  experience  of  the  colony,  country,  and 
cooditions  in  return  for  their  labor.  At  the  end  of  that  time  they  have  their  money 
in  their  poeketa  and  will  be  ahaolntely  free  to  either  join  ns  or  not,  as  they  wish. 
Whether  they  join  ns  or  settle  individually  they  may  rest  aasnred  of  being  welcome, 
and  every  assistance  that  lies  in  onr  power  will  be  given  them. 
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doM  not  clash  with  our  "comntunisni."  On  the  ootilrar;  they  are  always  read;  and 
willing  to  itBBist  na  and  w«  them;  in  fact  it  appefta  to  me  that  Clw  only  difference ia 
in  the  Dime.  Tbeir  tools,  mTplna  food  supplies,  etc.,  would  be  at  uai  diaposal 
to-morrow  were  thej  Deeded,  and  th«  same  reinarlc  applies  as  far  as  our  people  are 
concerned. 

We  have  arrived  at  the  conclasjon  that  liberty,  full,  free,  and  unlimited  tibertyis 

the  only  road  to  anooeM.    It  doea  not  matter  what  particular  economic  name  a  man 

likee  to  take,  give  blm  liberty  and  free  land  and  the  rest  will  follow.     Believing  thnt 

our  eiperiences  ma^  be  of  interest  to  the  people  of  America,  I  sabmtt  tho  foregoing 

.  for  yonr  consideration. 


PEBTJ. 

I  bave  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  Department  circniar 
dated  Washington,  August  10, 1897,  and  think  that  my  first  duty  ia  to 
explain  to  the  Department  why  I  have  delayed  making  a  reply  to  said 
circular. 

First.  Having  only  arrived  here  on  the  23d  of  Angust  ultimo,  or,  say, 
less  than  five  months  ago,  I  have  had  very  little  time  to  gain  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  conditions  of  trade,  etc.,  of  this  country,  iu  order  to  be 
able  to  make  a  report  of  the  kind  required  by  said  circular. 

Second.  There  is  no  way  of  obtaining  reliable  information  concern- 
ing the  value  and  amount  of  imports  &oin  other  conutries  to  Pern. 
The  Femviaii  authorities  have  not  published  any-report  of  exports  to 
or  imports  from  other  countries  since  the  year  1892,  so  that  no  tsoin- 
parisons  of  any  character  can  be  made. 

Third.  Most  of  the  consular  agencies  have  only  lately  sent  me  their 
annnal  return  of  exports  to  the  United  States,  and  one  has  not  yet  sent 
this  consulate  his  report  of  exports  to  the  United  States  during  the 
quarter  ending  June  30,  1897. 

I  had  no  intention  of  sending  the  Department  any  report  of  trade, 
etc.,  of  Peru  this  year,  thinking  it  would  be  of  very  little  value  for  the 
above-stated  reasons,  but  on  receipt  of  Departmeut  telegram  of  the 
11th  instant  I  decided  to  submit  the  following  as  my  report,  viz: 

TBADE  WITH  THE  TTNITBD  STATES. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30, 1896,  the  exports  to  the  United 
States  amounted  to  (886,176.43.  For  the  year  ending  June  30, 1897, 
they  were  $?6S,778J25,  as  follows: 


Article.. 

Vda«. 

Articlea. 

Value. 

(10,173.28 

til 

181,940,10 
107,  W 

t,M3.«} 

t.m.m 

W8.IW.8S 

S,5M.50 
a.  Ml  50 

sX:     

Cmponnd  of  ril™,  1«^  ud  copper 

Silver: 

»"• 

10.071.11 

oSd^.'.:::: 
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The  foregoing  is  not  a  complete  Btatemeat  of  exports  to  the  United 
States  from  Peru ;  tbey  are  abort  of  the  exports  from  the  consnUr 
agency  at  Trujjllo,  Peru,  to.the  United  States  daring  the  last  June 
qnartitr.  The  amount  ahovii  in  his  returns  for  said  quarter  should  be 
added. 

I  am  informed  thatthetotalamoant  of  imports  from  the  port  of  New 
rork  to  Peru,  via  Straits  of  Magellan,  during  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1897,  on  Iferchants'  and  West  Coast  lines  of  steamers,  which  are 
the  only  steamers  that  I  know  of  plying  between  New  York  and  the 
west  coast  of  South  America,  amounted  to  about  16,612  tons.  The  ' 
prinoipaJ  Auiericau  products  that  are  imported  to  Peru  on  said  steamerB 
are  refined  i)etroleaiii,  lumber,  railroad  tics,  machinery,  agricultnral 
and  miniQg  machinery,  lubricating  oils,  lard,  machinery  oil,  Florida 
water,  jtaiuts,  rope,  turpentine,  glassware,  rosin,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, grease,  tools,  sewing  machines,  and  some  few  bicycles. 

From  the  west  coast  of  the  United  Statea,  tbe>  principal  articles 
imxH)rted  are  pine  lumber  and  railroad  ties,  although  in  the  mouth 
of  October,  1897,  an  English  ship  arrived  from  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
loaded  with  3,411,709  kilos  (7,521,500  pounds)  of  wheat  This,  I  am 
told,  is  the  only  wheat  that  has  beeu  imported  from  the  United  States 
to  Peru  ill  the  last  four  years. 

The  total  imports  of  Chilean  wheat  to  Peru  during  the  year  1897 
amounted  to  22,613,723  kilos  (49,854,200  pounds). 

These  figures  show  that  Chile  supplies  the  markets  here  with  wheat 
and  flour,  the  latter  being  made  here;  but  why  Chile  and  not  the 
United  States  should  supply  the  Peruvian  markets,  when  our  products 
are  far  superior  to  those  of  Chile,  I  do  not  know,  unless  it  is  due  to  the 
very  low  freighta  charged  by  sailing  vessels  carrying  wheat  from  Chile 
to  Peru,  which  I  am  tmd  are  as  low  as  i  sols  (11.69  a  ton).* 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1896,  this  consulate  issued 
bills  of  health  to  twenty-two  vessels  which  cleared  to  the  United  States. 
Thirty-two  were  similarly  issued  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1897; 
but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  only  six  of  the  fifty-four  bills  of  health  were 
issued  to  vessels  carrying  the  stars  and  stripes. 

The  particulars  contained  in  the  following  tables,  which  show  the 
value  of  the  imports  into  and  exports  from  Peru  from  1891  to  1894, 
were  kindly  given  to  me  by  Mr.  cl.  G.  Wilson,  the  British  acting 
cpnsul  at  this  port,  he  having  taken  same  from  the  Economista,  a 
Peruvian  financial  paper,  which,  I  nm  told,  obtained  the  data  for  1893 
and  1894  from  private  sonrces.  As  already  stated,  the  Peruvian  Gov- 
ernment has  not  published  any  official  and  detailed  statistics  as  to 
imports  and  exports  since  the  year  1892,  If  the  figures  given  for 
1893  and  1894  be  acenrate,  the  great  diminution  in  the  trade  of  the 
country  daring  those  years  must  be  attributed  to  the  silver  crisis  and 
the  civil  war  which  broke  out  in  1894.  The  newspaper  in  question 
estimates  the  exports  from  Peru  in  1896  and  1896  at  17,000,000 
sols  (»7,939,0«0)  and  19,000,000  soles  («9,343,000),  respectively: 

>1  giTsD  by  the  Unitod  States  Director  of 
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e  roUowing  tablei  have  bean  maili 


of  the  quATterij  TBlnatioo'i 


1891.                             1«H. 

181 

Self. 

B,m,»ooi 

3,402,548 
1,023,280 
l,371,<kl 

isolo?! 

335!C3I 
47:  B» 

DoUan. 

1884. 

Orot  Britain 

Sola.    1  DoDari.       Btu. 

'■ai  S;il;ffi!5 

su.'m    »6,aio    080,440 

811,  >7»      803,158      S02,274 

taS.^    K»,«a    wi.tm 

278,010      100.010  1,028,284 

"!;ffi  "tS!  =5!! 

.30,470        I8,ST1              272 

i.ooflisa. 

wo,  104 
328,080 

iosIbo; 

178 

.« 

DoOar: 

3,283,380 

gra 

313;^'  372;  w 

252,  628      300,  OUO 
147,29l|       120;00. 

4U'|20 

S'^^:;: 

4^:^ 

38, » 

S3.  BOO 

Otfincoiutrin... 

1,30«;4h|      8»B,W2  1,280,870 

Mi' BOS 

1,200,281,      747,000 

883.400 

830,1110 

ToUl 

10,  ten.  4HI12,  tU.  884  1»,  S3«,  mjlS,  000, 802 

18.084,045 

11, 340,  S66|14, 758,020 

7.375,006 

The  total  receipts  of  the  cnBtom-house  of  Callao  iii  the  year  1897  were 
4,246,769.83  Boles  ($2,089,410). 


The  importation  of  salt  into  Pern  is  prohibited.  A  dnty  of  5  cents 
per  kilogram  (2.2046  ponoda)  was  imposed  in  1896  on  native  salt  n^ed 
for  domestic  purposes,  and  1  cent  for  manufacturing  purposes,  in  which 
case  it  is  rendered  unfit  for  culinary  uses.  The  State  reserves  to  itself 
the  privilege  of  exporting  this  article.  The  proceeds  of  this  oiierons 
tax  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  fund  which  is  collected  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  to  Chile  the  amount  stipulated  in  the  treaty  of  peace  between 
Peru  and  Chile,  in  the  event  of  the  provinces  of  Taona  and  Arica  being 
restored  to  the  former  Kepablic. 

I  am  officially  informed  that  the  quantity  of  salt  exported  annually 
is  about  6,0U0  tons,  and  the  annual  home  consumption  is  about  35,000 
tons. 


COMMEECIAL  EELATIONS. 


CURRENCY. 


TLe  President  of  the  Republic  decreed  on  the  1 1th  of  December,  1897, 
that  the  fiscal  duties  would  be  collected  in  ponnds  sterliog,  coined  money, 
at  the  rate  of  1  pound  for  each  10  soles;  the  payments  could  also  be 
made  in  Peruvian  silver  soles,  with  an  extra  charge  of  5  per  cent,  the 
increase  being  intended  to  cover  any  little  loss  the  Government  may 
siuttain  in  the  fluctuations  in  exchange  and  in  the  importation  of  Kngli^ 
gold. 

Last  April,  the  Peruvian  Government  issued  a  decree  8usi>eDding  the 
free  coinage  of  silver  in  the  Peruvian  mint  at  Lima.  According  to  good 
authority,  the  total  amount  minted  at  Lima  from  the  year  1885  to  1895 
was:  Peruvian  silver  soles,  29,858,.314;  and  fractional  money,  221,995 
solea.  Peru  is  the  only  Republic  in  South  America  which  has  no  paper 
money. 

The  Peruvian  metallic  unit  is  the  sol,  or  silver  dollar.  It  is  a  well- 
fiDishe<I  coin,  900  fine,  and  is-highly  appreciated  by  the  Central  Amer- 
ican Republics,  to  which  countries  large  quantities  are  exported.  With 
the  exception  of  gold  and  silver  bars,  metal  and  also  coin  are  exempt 
from  export  duty.  Importation  of  silver  is  almost  prohibited,  as  no 
person  ia  allowed  to  import  more  than  .TO  silver  soles  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. All  importations  of  more  thim  the  abovestated  amount  must 
be  delivered  to  the  custxim-house  authorities,  and  if  not  delivered  are 
seized  and  sent  to  Lima  to  the  mint,  where  they  are  melted  into  bars 
and  in  this  state  returned  to  the  owner. 

Peru  is  a  silver-producing  country.  There  are  3,476  mining  claims 
on  the  official  lists,  iuclnding  metals  of  all  kinds  (priucipally  silver), 
though  not  nearly  all  are  being  worked.  Each  claim  pays  a  hiuf-yearly 
tax  of  15  soles  ($0.36).*  Proceedsof  this  tax  are  paid  to  the  Lima  School 
of  Mines.  The  total  amount  of  silver  produced  and  melted  into  bars 
at  Cerro  de  Pasco,  the  largest  silver-producing  district  of  Peru,  from 
January,  1886,  to  November,  1890,  amouuted  to  5,722  bars,  or  1,713,973 
marks  of  8  onnces. 

I  am  informed  that  gold  is  found  in  many  and  well-known  places  in 
Peru,  but  the  climate,  which  is  very  trying  in  the  mining  regions,  the 
lack  of  labor,  and  the  unfriendliness  of  the  Indians,  are  the  chief 
obstacles  which  one  encounters.  It  is  the  general  impression  that  only 
compaiiii^s  with  ample  capital  have  any  chance  of  success. 

The  district  of  Oarabaya,  in  the  department  of  Puuo,  where  the  famous 
Santo  Domingo  gold  mine  is  situated,  has  attracted  a  great  deal  of 
attentiou  of  late. 

aSNEBAL  EEMA.EE8. 

There  is  no  special  tiix  on  foreigners,  and  no  diflacaJty  in  registering 
patents  for  foreign  inventions.    The  cost  is  very  small. 

Credits  at  ninety  days  are  generally  given  to  merchants  purchasing 
abroad. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  first  thing  to  be  done  by  the  United  States 
to  acquire  the  trade  of  Peru  and  other  countries  on  the  Pacific  coast  of 
South  and  Central  America,  is  to  establish  a  fast  line  of  steamers  from 
San  Francisco.  This,  combined  with  the  present  two  lines  of  steamers 
plying  between  New  York  and  tlie  west  coast  of  Sonth  America  via 
Straits  of  Magellan,  would,  I  am  quite  sure,  largely  increase  the  trade 
relations  betweeu  the  United  States  and  the  Pacific  coast  of  South  and 
Central  America. 

'According  to  tbe  lat«et  vuluation  of  the  wl. 
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Vice-Conenl  McBride  says  that  be  has  not  the  least  doubt  tliat  the 
West  Ooast  aud  Mercliants'  lines  of  steamers,  which  at  present  ply 
betweeu  Kew  York  and  west  coast  of  South  America,  are  a  great  help 
to  the  United  States  in  regaining  the  vast  trade  that  she  formerly  had 
with  this  coast. 

Onr  merchants  should  also  contribute  bygivingmore  extensive  credits, 
after  the  manner  of  Europe,  and  send  instead  of  catalogaee,  samples  in 
the  hands  of  traveling  agents,  who  must  know  the  ccHboDiB  of  the 
country,  and,  above  all,  speak  the  Spanish  language.  They  would  do 
well  to  ask  reliable  advice  before  giving  oredjts  to  any  extent,  as  it  is 
easy  to  sell  goods  in  South  America,  bat  hard  to  collect  bad  debts;  the 
law  moves  very  slowly  and  lawyers'  fees  are  high. 

Marriages  of  non-Catholics  are  now  recognized  by  the  Peruvian  Gov* 
emment  and  allowed  to  be  registered. 

The  importation  of  firearms  and  ammunition  is  prohibited. 

A  new  light-house  was  delivered  to  public  service  on  the  28th  of 
July,  1897,  on  the  Palominos  Island,  aboat  2^  miles  distant  from 
Bradley  Point,  San  Lorenzo  Island.  San  Lorenzo  light-house  has  been 
discontinued,  being  seldom  seen,  owing  to  its  altitude.  The  new  light- 
house is  of  the  thini  class,  with  a  white  revolving  light  fiasbing  eveiy 
thirty  seconds,  and  partially  obscnre  for  a  like  time.  The  illnminating 
apparatus  is  lentiform,  with  eight  lenses.  The  light  is  visible  at  a 
distance  of  20  miles  in  clear  weather. 

W.  B.  DiOKET,  CojMui. 

OaLLAO,  January  13, 1898. 
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COMMBBCIAL  RELATIONS. 
SiaU  of  the  Peruvian  mcney  ntartel — ContinDod. 
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It  ma;  be  uaefnl  to  prerai-e  iiiy  remarlca  upon  thi 
renoh  the  gold  districts. 
The  follonlng  statement  of  illstanrea  may  be  relied  upon 
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Prom  the  river  Inambari  any  point  iu  the  CortibayB  district  can  be  naehed. 
Traflio  from  this  point  is  also  on  foot.  The  actual  time  needed  when  once  on  the 
road  is  given  above,  but  It  is  vt^ryseldom  that  one  would  go  through  without remtun- 
ing  a  few  days  at  Home  of  the  principal  stopping  places ;  in  fact,  It  is  a1>8olutoly 
necessary  to  do  this  iu  order  to  malte  arrangements  for  Indian  cartieis  aud  guides, 
who  have  to  carry  the  gouda  and  necessaries  from  these  places,  aa  it  is  impossible  to 
iny  farther  in.     Speaking  generallv,  the  roads  are  not  bad  until  Saco,  although 

, ., J  f^^  j.|,gm  good.     The  altitude  varies  from  4,336  meters  (14, (W2 

'^  3,783  meters  (12,294  feci)  iu  Coaza,  and  about  the  same  in  Sac«. 
Lown  the  fnlt  is  very  rapid,  especially  after  Sachapata,  getting 
't  (2,925  feet)  at  the  nver  luambari,  Rit-crs  of  any  impor- 
'  "  if  stone  and  wood,  rather  primitlv<>,  but  quite 
rivers  Tiiigori  aud  Inambari  there  is  a  ilngle 
iron  rupH  Btreuiueu  ui^rusa,  iirmiy  Hernred  at  both  euds,  and  a  carrier  JS  rigged  np, 
euspendod  from  two  small  rollers  or  pulleys  which  run  ou  the  cable,  and  one  is  pullM 
from  side  to  side  as  is  tieceSBiivy.  This  is  a  very  slow  way  for  cargo,  bnt  the  rivers 
are  too  deep  to  fori!  and  not  inauy  rafts  exist  in  the  district.  Onre  on  the  other  side 
of  the  luambari  the  paths  ate  somewhat  diOercnt.  Thje  river  beds  are  usually  used 
Iu  the  dry  season,  so  that  you  rarely  have  to  walk  iu  water  above  your  hips.    Dnr- 


iu  places  they  a 
feet)  in  Macasant  t 

From  this  last 
down  to  aliout  9 
tanco  (Coaza  and  Saco)  have  bridges 
safe  for  ordinary  traffic.     To  pas"  *' 
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ins  tbe  iret  aeasou,  when  it  in  imposaible  to  make  use  of  the  river  b«da  on  aoconnt 
oithe  abandance  of  water,  the  traveler  talies  to  the  hills,  where  the  paths  ara  very 
■llppery  anil  bad.  It  is  generally  cossidered  better  to  walk  in  "porcae"  (a  kind  of 
bathing  abo«),  as  yoa  are  less  Ukeiy  to  nlip  from  tbe  loeks,  but  the  writer  foand 
Tety  little  advantage  from  theae. 

Articles  of  food  have  to  be  carried  on  the  backs  of  ladlana.  The  nsual  articles 
are  chnno  and  chaloaa  (the  former  a  small  dried  potato  and  the  latter  dried  sheep 
and  sometimes  yonng  llama).  The  only  article  of  lirtnk  broajiFbt  in  from  the  onteide 
le  alcohol  (nsually  cane)  of  40  degrees,  whicL  the  Indians  take  pare,  bnt  any  ordi- 
nary mortal  conld  not  stand  it.  A  little  oiine  and  a  few  banana  trees  I  saw  at  Tinitori, 
but  not  of  any  consequence,  although  theae  and  other  plants  conld  well  be  i{Town. 
Farther  down  the  Inanibori  (I'ancartanibo  district)  co&ee  Is  grown  on  a  small  scale, 
bat  this  makes  its  exit  via  Cnxco. 

The  climate  is  eioeedingly  Kood.  The  rainfall  is  heavy,  biit  fevers  are  unknown, 
although  it  really  is  a  tropical  oli mate.  Tbe  temperature  varies  tVom  about  T(F  F.in 
the  evenings  to  90<^  F.  in  the  sbade  in  the  daytime  and  130^  F.  In  the  sun.  This  is 
an  average,  but  of  conrHe  there  are  i^xceptional  times  when  it  is  colder  and  wanner. 

Nearly  every  known  claw  of  wood  grows,  Hoch  as  ironwood,  walnut,  mahogany, 
and  several  kinds  of  soft  wood,  hot  on  account  of  having  no  sawing  machinery  it 
ia  of  little  value  as  planks,  though  in  case  of  necessity  these  are  sawn  out  by  hand ; 
bnt  it  serves  admirably  at  props  for  the  mines  and  postn  and  framework  for  the 
hoDsee.  Most  of  the  latter  are  only  huts,  with  no  floor  except  earth,  and  lire  usnolly 
"loan-tos,"  with  frameworks  of  posts  or  palms.  It  is  seldooi  that  the  frontsor  sides 
are  covered,  but  good  rool's  of  paltn  leaves  are  nsed  to  keep  out  the  vain.  It  is  sur- 
prising, however,  bow  comfortable  these  huts  can  be  made.  Other  honses  are  built 
up  off  the  gronnd  ou  posts,  liut  these  are  naually  for  people  of  means  or  owners  of 

Animal  life  may  be  said  to  be  scarce,  though  more  can  be  heard  than  seen  of  .it  in 
the  thick  forest.  The  most  plentiful  of  birds  is  the  parrot,  which  is  seen  of  every 
■hade  and  color,  and  of  animals  the  monkey.  Over  the  mountain  roads  to  Inambari 
there  are  vicuna,  alpaca,  deer,  biscochos,  partridges,  ducks,  etc. 

ITie  natives,  known  as  "  Chunchos,"  are  seldom  seen.  They  are  perfectly  nnciv- 
ilized,  and  in  many  instances  parties  have  been  surprised  and  killed  by  them.  Their 
woapous  are  bows  and  arrows  made  of  the  ironwood.  It  is  presumed  that  aa  civili- 
zation enters  these  parts  tbe  "Chanchos"  or  Indians  will  retire  farther  into  the 
interior. 

Comparatively  speaking,  the  country  has  not  been  opened  up  at  all.  Veins  and 
deposits  exist  everywhere.  The  ootintry  does  not  lend  itself  to  prospecting,  being 
covered  with  thick  forest  growth,  so  that  the  mines  of  to-day  ore  discovered  from 
the  rivers  and  mountain  streams,  i.  e.,  the  naod  which  these  etreamx  bring  down  is 
washed  to  see  if  it  carries  good  gold;  if  It  doen,  then  the  place  of  its  origin  is  looked 
for.  The  only  mine  of  consequence  explored  and  worked  on  any  scale  at  present  is 
Santo  Domingo,  recently  pnrchaeed  by  an  American  company  for  £57,000  cash.  This 
company  has  on  tbe  road  a  20-head  stamp  mill,  accessories  for  crushing  and  amal- 
gamating. The  ore  in  all  parts  is  very  similar,  and  in  nearly  every  instance  it  is  in 
Blate  formation,  itom  whence  comes  its  local  name,  "smoky  qnartz."  The  vein  of 
Santo  Domingo  varies  f^oin  1  foot  6  inches  to  8  feet  in  width  and  carries  gold  in  all 
parts,  varying  from  8  to  800  ounces  per  ton,  and  in  some  instances  almost  pure  streaks 
of  gold  have  been  met  with.  The  vein  can  be  traced  for  about  1,200  meters,  bnt 
probably  goes  much  farther.  As  before  stated,  the  country  does  not  lend  itself  to 
proei>ecting,  and  all  such  roads  have  to  be  made  with  hatchets.  The  country  is  very 
rich  and  not  a  stream  exists  that  does  not  rarry  gold.  Most  of  the  workmen  em- 
ployed at  present  are  ludians  sent  from  the  nearest  towns  (sent  by  the  authorities), 
who  speak  "Quichua."  TTwy  are  sent  for  a  certain  time,  and  when  their  contracts 
expire  they  either  return  or  wash  for  gold  on  their  own  account.  Tlie  usual  pay  for 
tbe«e  Indians  is  40  cents  per  day,  Bolivian  money,  payable  in  20-cent  pieces.  This 
is  the  only  silver  oioncy  to  be  seen,  but  most  of  the  bnying  is  done  in  gold  dnst, 
spoken  of  as  so  many  "adarmes,"  equivalent  to  about  2  «oles,  silver.  Heiobunt« 
iind  traders  who  go  in  and  live  in  the  nearest  towns  make  nearly  all  their  sales  in 
this  manner.  Every  Indian  is  a  miner,  bot  not  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  as 
they  are  more  accustomed  to  washing  than  actual  mining.  They  crush  between 
stqnes— a  very  slow  process— and  wash  in  batcas  or  wooden  bowls,  a  very  simple  out- 
fit, OB  an  Indian,  provided  he  has  bis  cbuno  and  chalona,  can  start  out  on  a  capital 
of  2  soles  or  its  equivalent  and  be  a  washer.  For  coarse  gold  they  are  very  expert, 
bnt  the  fine  gold  they  lose  nearly  all. 

A  peculiarity  of  the  Carabaya  mines  is  that  they  nearly  all  need  timbering,  and 
the  vein  proper  is  inclosed  in  a  casing  of  decomposed  slate — a  very  slippery  sub- 
stance to  deal  with— which  also  nsnally  carries  gold.  Many  other  mines  have  been 
taken  np,  both  washings  and  veins,  bat  nothing  nas  been  done  no  to  now  of  impor- 
tance.    Among  these  could  be  mentioned  the  Ban  Jnan,  Raqnel,  and  Harfa.    The 
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Santo  Domingo  mine,  and  there  are  &  qnnntity  of  others  where  poMOBiiioii  hu  not 
yet  been  given. 

To  pnTchaee  b  mine  it  ia  very  necessary  to  first  see  that  the  titles  are  in  ordei — a 
very  difGoalt  matter,  as  it  is  not  easy  to  fix  lines  in  a  forest.  The  great  drawback 
in  getting  possession  to-day  is  the  Leavy  cost.     Foi  each  "  perteDenoia"  (right  of 

Eroperty)  the  judge  of  the  Maonsani  district  colleots  1,000  soles,  Msides  minor  oliocges. 
ach  individual  can  legally  denounce  four  "  pertenencias,"  and  a  oompany  seven  in 
the  same  district.  Anyone  can  denounce  a  mine  that  has  not  previously  been  de- 
nounced. This  secures  an  option  for  three  months,  n'bioh  can  nanally  be  extended 
another  ninety  days,  after  which  time,  if  the  mine  bos  not  been  taken  possession  of, 
it  can  be  denounced  by  anyone ;  that  is  to  say,  the  law  gives  a  short  time  to  prove 
the  property  before  going  to  the  expense  of  taking  possession.  Once  the  titles  are  in 
order  jgiven  with  posaeAsion),  the  owner  pays  htUf-yearLy  to  the  Gtovemment  looolea 
for  every  "  pertenencia."  The  "pertenencia"  is  nsnally  200  by  200  meters.  The  sole 
is  worth  Is.  lid.,  English  money.  On  account  of  the  sale  of  Santo  Domingo  for 
£.57,000,  every  owner  of  a  mine  thinks  he  has  something  worth  millions,  but  before 
anyone  puts  mnch  conlideuoe  in  this  if  they  intend  investing  capital  they  would 
do  well  to  go  or  send  some  competent  person  to  inspect  the  ground,  bearing  in  mind 
that  in  most  instances  they  will  have  to  spend  more  money  besidas  for  the  Journey, 
as  food  and  all  other  supplies  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  as  well  as  labor. 

The  great  drawback  is  want  of  communication.  Everything  has  to  be  mode  and 
packed  for  conveyance  on  the  backs  of  Indians  (i,  e.,  should  not  exceed  60  ponnds). 
Bud  to  take  machinery  from  the  nearest  railway  station  on  the  Juliaca-Sicnftui 
branch  I  calculate  the  cost  to  be  about  600  solee  (£50^  per  ton,  English.  This  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  roads.  Another  road  is  being  studied  from  Pncara  and  Tirapata 
by  way  of  Crnoeros  and  Usucayos,  which  maybe  better,  but  until  a  good  mule  road 
bo  made  1  would  suggeet  a  tax  on  gold  (over  a  oertaln  quantity)  that  oame  out  from 
the  province. 

It  is  generally  considered  that  the  capital  of  the  district  should  be  changed  ftom 
Hacuaani  to  Coa^a.  The  latter  is  of  more  importance,  has  more  inhabitants,  and  iB 
a  great  deal  more  central  for  the  whole  Carabaya  district. 

TRITXILLO. 

Imporii  of  Aneriean  prodtusU  into  Ititxillo/or  qaarier  ending  June  SO,  1897. 
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URUGUAY. 


I  have  the  honor  to  sabmit  herewith'  a  statistical  report  on  the  trade 
and  trafQc  of  Uragaay  during  the  caleodar  year  1896,  as  far  as  figaree 
are  obtaiDable  for  the  present. 

It  mnst  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  complete  governmental  atatistical 
report  for  the  year  1896  can  hardly  be  looked  for  nntil  abont  the  end 
of  the  present  year,  or  perhaps  later  yet,  on  account  of  the  disturb- 
ances prevailing  here  now,  which  no  donbt  will  delay  this  work  longer 
than  otherwise  would  be  the  case.  I  have  also  to  c^I  the  attention  of 
oat  merchants  and  mannfactnrers  to  the  specially  interestinff  fact,  that 
the  imports  irom  the  United  States  to  Urngnay  have  exceeded  the 
exports  from  this  country  to  the  United  States  to  the  amonnt  of  t62,612 
during  this  year,  a  feature  hardly  before  known  in  the  history  of  trade 
between  these  two  conntries.  It  is  furthermore  noteworthy  that  the 
exports  from  Uruguay  during  the  year  1896  have  fallen  off  to  the 
amountof  $2,140,560,  and  that  during  the  first  two  qnattersof  theyear 
1897,  the  exports  ft'om  Uruguay  to  the  Unit«d  States  have  reached  the 
considerable  amount  of  $2,676,683,  American  gold,  an  amonnt  never 
before  reached. 

I  also  deem  it  necessary  to  cill  the  attention  of  onr  people  at 
home  to  our  modest  share  in  the  way  of  shipping  to  these  conntries. 
!Not  one  single  steamer  is  recorded  as  having  come  from  the  United 
States  to  Uruguay,  sailing  under  onr  flag,  and  only  twenty-three  sail- 
ing vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  11,788,  have  entered,  and  twenty  sailing 
vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  13,530,  left,  together  28,318  tons  going  and 
coming,  out  of  a  total  tonnage  arriving  tiom  the  United  States  of 
85,225  coming  and  62,172  leaving  this  port  for  the  United  States — a 
^and  total  of  147,397.  A  tonnage  of  121,079  of  onr  trade  was  carried 
in  foreign  bottoms, 

£doab  Sohbamh,  OontuL 

MoiTTBViDBO,  Augitat  14, 1897. 
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ImporU  and  exportt,  by  oountriM,  /or  the  ytari  1895  and  1896 — Contmnod. 
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COMUEBCIAL   BBL&TIONS. 


SUPFLBMESTARY  REPORT. 

Consul  Swalm,  of  Montevideo,  nnder  date  of  March  3, 1898,  Trites: 
I  inclose  data  as  to  Uruguayan  exports  aod  imports,  together  with  a 
comparative  statement  for  the  past  nine  years. 

The  exports  for  1898  will  be  considerably  larger  than  for  the  past  year, 
a  good  wheat  crop  furniBhing  the  additional  value.  There  will  be  no 
considerable  increase  in  the  items  of  cattle  and  cattle  products,  or  iu 
that  of  sheep.  The  corn  crop  will  be  one  of  the  best  harvested  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  will  permit  larger  exportation  of  alfalfa  hay.  The  herds 
of  cattle  and  sheep  are  reported  as  free  from  all  disease,  and  there  is 
less  scab  among  the  sheep  than  asnal.  This  is  owing  to  the  adoption 
of  modern  treatment  for  the  trouble  and  to  the  abundant  rains. 

The  present  peaceful  conditions  of  the  Bepublic  have  the  promise  of 
permanency,  and  the  stock  and  agricultural  interests  will  have  a  season 
of  prosperous  development  and  make  up  for  the  losses  of  the  war 
year  of  1897. 

Export*  and  iBtjtorti  of  Uniguas/«r  tli4  fear  1897. 
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Minister  Finch  sends  from  Montevideo,  under  date  of  March  4, 1898, 
the  following  extracts  from  the  Montevideo  Times,  March  3,  1898, 
referring  to  the  commerce  of  Uruguay  lor  1S97.  After  noting  that  the 
total  trade  -was  over  i7,U(H),000  lees  than  in  1896,  the  Times  says: 

Ther«  baa  thai  besD  a  general  and  sorioua  decrease,  wbicb  it  is  not  ditmcnlt  to 
attribnte  to  direct  effecta  of  tbe  political  troublca  and  the  civil  nar  tbat  aR'coted  tbe 
Republic  during  tbe  year.  Tbe  variation  in  the  ejipnita,  it  i»  true,  is  not  very  )[reat| 
and  perhaps  in  this  the  locnat  plagae  of  1896-97  had  as  lai^e  a  share  as  aaything. 
tint  tbe  variation  in  tbe  Imports  is  very  considerable  and  shows  bow  deeply  tbe  com- 
merce of  tbe  Repnblic  was  afl'eoted.  This  fa  not  HUTpriaing  when  we  remember  tbat 
for  the  seven  months  daring  which  the  civU  war  lasted  all  commercial  movement 
between  tbe  capital  and  the  interior  was  almost  at  a  ntandHtill.  The  total  tbrows  as 
back  to  where  we  were  between  the  years  1K99  aadlKjli,  when  we  were  just  recovering 
troTa  tbe  great  flnaiioial  crisis.  Fortnnab^ly,  we  can  now  look  forward  to  brighter 
times,  And,  if  we  are  only  nllowed  a  rest  from  political  agitations,  next  year  wo  may 
bope  to  teU  a  very  different  and  more  fuvoriible  tale. 

The  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  tbe  Repnblic — tbat  la  to  aay,  tbe  eiceea  of  exports 
overimports—amoonta  to  tbe  snbBtantialflgiiro  of  $9,907,357.  This  is  tbe  only  con- 
solatory item  in  tbe  pictnre,  bnt  at  the  aame  time  it  may  be  pointed  ont  that  ever 
aiuce  1891  tbe  balance  of  tra<le  has  been  ateadily  and  Hoinetimes  largely  in  out  favor, 
witbont  tbe  Republic  reaping  any  apparent  beneflt  tberefrnm.  In  fact,  there  was 
fax  more  general  prosperity  when  tbe  balance  was  tbe  other  way. 
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PATSANDU. 

I  send  report  on  the  imports  and  exports  to  and  from  this  port  for 
tbe  six  months  ended  June  liO,  1897.  The  flares  and  values  were 
takeu  from  the  customs  statistical  office  and  should  be  correct. 

Regarding  the  industries  of  this  place,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
flour  mill  and  two  slaaghter  establishments,  there  are  none  of  any 
import. 

Erpartafrom  Payiandi  from  Janvaty  1  to  Jtm«  SO,  1S97. 

ttUAKTlTlBS. 

Jerked  beef. kilos*..  ll,823,60o 

Bone  ash do 3,636,033 

Bonee do 131,987 

Horaeand  cow  hair do 16,957 

Sftlted  ox  and  cow  hides number..  1S3, 180 

Extract  of  moat kilos..  61,960 

Gelatine do....  1,199 

Preserved  tongaes number..  176, 709 

Nerves  and  pizzlea kilos..  18,962 

Tallow do....  1,483,246 
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'Kilogram =2.2046  ponnda. 
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Horns nunib*t..  125, 5K 

SheepokitiB do 134,  TOi 

Dry  ox  and  cowhides do.,..  2,036 

VALDBS   A8   fKK  CUSTOMS  TABIPF. 

Jerked  beef »1,183,W».50 

Bone  ash 263,603.30 

Bones 13,198.70 

Horae  and  cow  hair S,989.ffi 

Saltadox  and  cow  Li(i«B 810,900.00 

Extract  of  meat 103,920,00 

Gelatine 2,898.00 

Preserrod  toiignw 35,341.80 

Nerves  and  pizzles 9,481.00 

Tallow 448,324.60 

Horns 3,767.^ 

SheepekiDB 13,470.40 

Dry  ox  and  cow  Mdee 4,070.00 

Total 2,894,815.30 


Summary  o/principal  import$inlo  Paytandi/rom  Jauaarg  1  to  Jane  Si 

QUANTITIBa. 
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White  cotton  sheeting do 
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Lumber  (pitch  pine,  white  pine,  and  spmoe) do.. . 

Salt kilos.- 

Bosin do 

Galvanized  corrugated  sheet  iron ^ do 

VALURS,    AB  PKR  CUSTOMS  TAKIKF. 
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Staftioeoal (8,716.98 

Smithy  iron  in  barn 752.71 

KeroBene 4,368.16 

Bluodvilla 609.00 

White  cottoii  sheeting 946.00 

Hard  woods 63.06 

Lombw 6,111.90 

Salt 29,800.50 

Boain 1,613.84 

OalTMiized  coi'i-ngatod  sheet  iron 3,766.70 

Total 69,803.01 

Geo.  a.  Hufnagbl, 

Vice-Vommereiai  Agent. 
Patbahdu,  November  5, 1897. 


VENEZUELA. 

LA  GUAYRA. 

In  compliance  with  instructions  in  circular  letter  of  AHgn»t  10,  I 
have  the  honor  to  state  tbat  it  is  impracticable  to  render  detailed  state- 
meut  of  the  amount  and  value  of  imports  and  exports  at  this  post,  as 
such  statistica  aad  all  papers  relating  thereto  for  the  first  six  months 
of  this  year  have  been  already  remitted  to  the  GovemnieDt  at  Caracas 
by  the  castom-hoase  collector,  aud  uo  returns  are  published. 

ARTICLES  OF  IMPORT. 

Boots  and  shoes  have  been  eliminated  from  the  ninth  clatis  of  the  cus- 
toms tariff  and  their  importation  is  prohibited  by  the  third  article  of 
the  new  law. 

Fitrniture  and  light  merchandise. — Merchauts  here  complain  of  the 
carelessness  of  exporters  in  packing  goods  in  heavy  cases.  The  latter 
should  be^r  in  miud  that  duties  are  charged  on  the  gross  weight  of 
every  package,  aud  this,  therefore,  should  be  of  the  lightest  material 
consistent  with  strength.  The  largest  firms  in  Venezaela  are  German; 
they  have  attained  their  present  position  by  steady  perseverance.  They 
moreover  assimilate  themselves  to  the  natives  of  their  adopted  home, 
acquire  the  language  quickly  and  thoroughly,  and  in  that  way,  gain  the 
sympathies  of  the  people  with  whom  they  have  intercourse,  German 
capital  is  largely  iiiveste{l  in  the  undertaking  of  the  "Great  Bailroad  of 
Venezuela,"  and  the  "Discouto  Gesellschaft  of  Berlin"  lately  floated  a 
loan  to  the  Venezuelan  Government  of  50,000,000  bolivars  ( ji9,650,000). 
No  changes  have  been  made  in  currency  values;  a  gold  dollar  equals 
1.30  pesos.  The  drafts  are  very  dear  at  present — $100  gold  for  13S 
pesos  at  three  days'  sight. 

A  change  in  custom  tariff  rates  Is  that,  by  an  order  of  the  finance 
minister,  Quosilicates  of  aluminum,  zinc,  iron,  manganese,  chrome,  lead, 
and  copper,  not  heretofore  included  in  the  custom  tariff,  are  added  to 
the  third  clause  of  said  tariff.     Other  changes  are  noted  farther  on. 

There  are  no  manufactures  in  the  country  and  agricultural  implements 
are  obtained  cheaper  and  quicker  from  the  United  States.  All  kinds  of 
machinery  should  be  shipped  in  pieces  as  small  as  possible  and  a  crate 
should  be  used  to  protect  the  more  delicate  parts. 

Port  regulations  and  wharfage  dues  are  the  same  as  before.  The 
harbor  corporation  is  coutinually  repairing  the  port  and  wharves. 


916  COUMtCRCIAL   BELATIONS. 

The  Frencli  Cable  Company  has  laid  a  cable  betveeu  tbia  port,  Paerto 
Cabello,  aud  Coro. 

NAVIGATION. 

SJDce  the  loss  of  the  steamship  Paparo  of  the  Carenero  Kavigatioii 
Gouipaiiy,  the  trade  is  done  by  sailiDg  vessels,  but  it  ia  absolutely  a 
necessity  for  two  small  steamers  to  carry  the  cocoa  that  is  to  be  picked 
up  all  along  the  eivstern  coast  during  the  season.  Fifty  cents  Ameri- 
can gold  per  barrel  ia  the  freight  per  Red  D  Line  of  steamers  from 
Kew  York  to  this  port;  besides  this  line,  there  is  a  Datcb  and  a  Span- 
ish steamer  coming  to  tbis  port  once  a  month,  bat  irith  very  little  cargo. 
Most  of  the  cargo  is  brought  by  United  States  steamers.  Coals  and 
logwood  are  brought  from  the  United  States  by  sailing  vessels. 

ISo  passports  or  licenses  for  carrying  on  business  are  required  for 
travelers.  There  is  no  law  in  regard  to  requiring  goods  to  be  marked 
80  as  to  show  the  country  of  origin  or  manufacture. 

T.  D.  GoLDiNG,  ViceConauL 

La  Guayra,  September  39,  1897. 


la  bIbm  I  (articles  free  of  doty) :  Miuernl  waters  (formeilf  third  class);  iron  ore 
and  old  iron  siiitalile  for  Bineltiiiij;  (formerly  second  cIobh);  potato  aeed  (formerly 
tbird  cloiu) ;  windmills  (formerly  eecoad  cla»>t). 

Id  seoond  clasa,  10  centimes  per  kilogram  (2  centH  per  2.1!  pounds):  Liquid oi 
acidgoa;  bends  for  water  pipes;  pulverized  slass. 

In  third  class,  25  centimes  (5  cents)  per  kiTuKr&in :  Cotton  (fbrmorl;  prohibited) ; 
asbesCug;  haruesses  (formerly  aeooud  class);  hrown  sugar  (formerly  prohibltod); 
gnm  ai'abic  (formerly  tiftli  clans) ;  pare  lard,  exclusive  of  mixtures  and  oleomargarine, 
T..Kin».  ■—^■•f,  formerly  in  this  class;  poison  for  preserTing  skins  (formerly  fifth  olOM). 

kilogram;  Beflued  sugar  (fomjorly  pro- 

.  ,  mats  of  painted  yarn;  naphtha;  hog's 

lard  mixed  with  other  fats  and  oleomargarine  (formerly  third   cIobb)  ;   sticks  fox 


In  fourth  class,  75  eentlmes  (14  cents)  per  kilogram:  Befiued  sugar  (formerly  pro- 
hibited); bituminous  oil  for  harness;  table  mate  of  painted  yarn;  naphtha;  hog'r 


its  essences  np  lo  22Carlier,  after  which  grade  it  will  be  appraii«d  proportionately 
(formerly  sixth  class);  batanes  de  algocliln;  gnupowder  (formerly  sixth  class); 
tobacco  for  chewing  purposce  {formerly  sixth  o1h«b). 

In  rho  seventh  class,  6  bolivars  (9fi  cen 

their  iiiiportatioii  is  therefore  forbidden ;  i 

In  the  ninth  olasa,  2(1  bolivan  (»3.»<6)  guir  kilogram 
eliminated  and  their  importation  is  prohibited  by  arti 

Article  IV.  The  executive  power  has  authority  to  forbid  the 
importation  of  all  or  of  some  kinds  of  ready-made  clothing  and  hata  of 
every  description,  trimmed  bonnets  and  caps,  trough  those  castom- 
houses  of  the  Republic  in  the  respective  jurisdictions  of  which  an  occn- 
patioQ  or  industry  should  be  developed  sufficient  to  meet  the  consump- 
tion without  prejudicing  the  consumers. 

Article  XIII.  Articles  which  can  be  taken  asunder  and  are  iutro- 
dnced  in  parts  will  be  appraised  in  the  class  to  which  the  articles  belong 
in  their  entirety. 

AvMunt  of  d»ti«tpaii  to  t\e  oattoM-komte  of  La  Omagra  during  tieealmdar  ymtr  1SS6. 


Dt  Boods  imported  . . 
argoodft  exported.  __ 

Totnl  Uoilcd  Si. 
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MARACAIBO. 


I  bare  the  honor  to  inclose  a  statement  of  the  exports  from  Mara- 
caiho  to  the  United  States  during  the  calendar  year  1897,  and  heg  to 
refer  to  the  movement  in  the  principal  articles  shipped  daring  that 
period. 

COFFEE. 

There  were  aent  to  the  United  States  dnring  the  past  twelve  months 
52,S03,200  pounds,  of  a  declared  invoice  value  of  $«,569,893.16,  United 
States  gold,  as  against  51,499,398  pounds  in  1896,  this  latter  quantity 
having  a  valae  of  $7,984,959.43.  This  great  difference  between  the 
two  years  has  its  cause  in  the  very  low  prices  of  cotfee  all  over  the 
world.  The  amount  of  coffee  shipped  has  greatly  increased,  but  the 
value  of  the  staple  has  rapidly  declined.  Wliile  the  average  quotation 
of  declared  invoices  was  17  pesos  in  the  first  half  of  the  year,  it  came 
down  to  11  or  12  pesos  per  bundretlweight  at  the  close  of  1897. 

It  is  but  natural  that  these  low  prices  should  have  a  seriotiB  effect 
upon  commercial  relations  with  the  interior  of  the  Republic,  as  well  as 
with  foreign  couDtries. 

HIDES. 

The  export  of  hides  has  steadily  increased,  due  no  donbt  to  better 
means  of  traiisportation  from  the  interior  by  steamboats  and  railways. 
While  in  1894,  exports  according  to  declared  invoices  amounted  to 
•18,314.28,  the  year  1895  showed  an  export  of  128,212.93,  and  the  year 
1896  $52,184.84,  while  at  the  end  of  December,  1897,  the  export  of 
hides  amounted  to  $72,850.60. 


The  export  of  skins  to  the  United  States  amounted  daring  the  year 
1897  to  $14,986.86,  United  States  gold,  a  slight  increase  over  the  year 
1896,  in  which  $12,499.29  worth  was  sent. 

BALSAM  COPAIBA. 

While  in  the  calendar  year  1896,  exports  reached  the  sum  of  $751.45 
only,  there  is  a  very  perceptible  increase  for  this  year,  with  a  total  of 
$8,209.60,  United  States  gold. 


During  the  year  1894,  the  export  was  $9,848.89.  During  1895  it  fell 
to  $7,405.74,  and  in  1896  to  $6,883.96.  In  the  year  1897,  the  export 
was  $10,420.50. 

In  the  last  few  years,  a  large  number  of  the  laboring  class  had  been 
occupied  with  railroad  building  and  with  municipal  work  on  shore. 
The  low  prices  of  coffee  were  of  coarse  felt  by  all  classes  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  no  doubt  above  all  by  the  Government  of  the  State  of  Znlia, 
which  received  less  revenue  aud  was  consequently  prevented  irom 
employing  so  many  of  the  laboring  class.  These  are  compelled  to  fall 
back  OD  tiieir  former  reaouice — catching  fish  for  a  living. 


DM,zedoy  Google 


COHHERCIAL   RELATIONS. 


As  the  result  of  better  means  of  traDBportataou,  the  export  of  cocoa 
has  greatly  increased.  While,  during  the  year  1896,  it  amounted  to 
t»,iS7A9,  United  States  gold,  the  calendar  year  1897  ahova  the  declared 
iuvoitse  value  of  $19,651.20. 

If  the  Penja  Kailroad  is  built,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  it 
vil)  be  taken  in  hand  in  a  short  time,  there  is  no  reafioa  why  the  cocoa 
export  should  not  be  increased  tenfold.  Tlie  only  drawback  is  inade- 
quate communication  with  the  Penja  district,  which  produces  the  best 
cocoa  of  the  world  iu  abaudauce. 

qnmA  bahk. 

As  stated  in  former  reports,  the  export  of  this  valuable  bark  is  but 
slight,  last  year  amounting  to  $486.06,  and  for  the  year  Just  ending  to 
$850.38.  The  means  of  transportation  from  the  mountains  of  the 
interior  to  the  coast  are  primitive  and  expensive, 

WOODS  AND  DIVI-DIVI. 

Most  of  these  articles  are  shipped  direct  to  Europe  in  sailing  vessels 
as  return  freight.  The  entire  export  of  mahogany,  boxwood,  lancewood, 
and  lignum  vitte  to  the  United  States  did  not  reach  the  amount  of 
$5,000,  while  the  export  of  divi-divi  was  but  $3,103.66. 

OOINED  CtOLD. 

The  export  of  coined  gold  to  the  United  States,  as  per  invoice, 
amounted  to  $110,203.40.  It  is  seldom  that  coined  gold  is  forwarded 
from  here  to  the  United  States.  The  opposite  should  be  true,  since 
seven  or  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars  on  an  average  are  annually 
sent  in  merchandise  from  this  consular  diutrict. 

This  shows  clearly  that  it  is  more  convenient  for  local  merchants  to  pay 
tbeir  liability  abroEid  with  coined  gold  than  to  bny  and  forward  coffee 
from  here  while  prices  in  this  article  are  declining. 


Depression  in  the  price  of  the  main  staple^-coffefr— seems  to  occur 
every  eight  or  ten  years;  but  should  the  price  continue  low  for  a  long 
period,  it  must  have  serious  consequences  for  the  entire  country.  There 
is  no  money  to-day  in  circulation — it  is  hoarded  up  or  sent  away;  com- 
merce stagnates;  neither  municipal  nor  state  government  is  able  to 
collect  its  former  revenues,  and  can  not  make  improvements  and  thus 
employ  the  laboring  classes. 

As  I  have  above  stated,  these  low  coffee  prices  come  periodically,  and 
the  people  hope  for  better  times  under  the  new  President,  General 
Ignacto  Andra<Ie,  who  will  take  charge  of  the  administration  of  the 
Republic  on  the  1st  of  March  for  the  next  four  years. 

The  same  can  be  said  in  regard  to  the  Government  of  the  State  of 
Znlia,  where  I>r.  Alexander  Audrade  has  taken  office  as  president  tot 
the  same  term. 

The  city  of  Maracaibo  is  slowly  but  steadily  improving  and  extending 
in  all  directions.  The  best  proof  that  there  is  prosperity  is  the  improve- 
ment in  private  buildings,  the  modemiziug  of  somb^  exteriors.    Since 
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Maracaibo  has  irrigatiou  fittm  the  brackish  water  of  th«  lake,  trees 
can  be  planted,  and  if  they  do  Dot  thrive,  they  at  least  exist. 

For  years,  it  has  beeu  planned  to  ^ve  this  city  of  50,000  inhabitants 
fresh,  sweet  drinking  water,  bnt  nothing  as  yet  has  been  accomplished. 

The  jail  jnst  finished  is  worthy  of  mention.  Theplan  was  made  after 
the  Tombs,  in  New  York,  on  a  smaller  scale,  by  Sr.  Louis  Maiioz  Febar, 
the  son  of  the  former  president  of  ZuUa,  Dr.  Jesaa  Mu&oz  Febar.  To 
Lis  administration,  the  city  of  Maracaibo  owes  many  improTements ;  bnt 
among  bis  best  work  most  be  mentioued  the  .jail,  the  prisoners  reeeiv- 
iug  the  benefit  of  large  space,  cleanliness,  and  fresh  air. 

While  other  presidents  would  have  spent  the  money  of  the  State  for 
statues  or  embellishment  of  the  churches,  President  MiiQoz  Febar 
erected  large  schools,  airy  and  healthy  barracks  for  the  soldiers,  and  a 
decent  habitation  for  prisoners. 

OOUHTEBPEIT  MOIfBT. 

Before  closing,  I  beg  to  mention  the  clandestine  introdnction  of  falsi- 
fied silver  coins  of  Venezuela,  from  the  dollar  down  to  the  bolivar  and 
ten-cent  pieces.  I  am  informed  by  reliable  sources  that  from  $50,000  to 
$100,000  worth  of  falsified  silver  coins  are  introduced  through  this  port 
every  mouth.  Of  course,  every  coin  has  more  real  silver  valae  than 
those  actually  introduced  by  the  Government  of  Venezuela. 

Gold  coins  of  Venezuela  or  of  the  United  States  are  seldom  seen,  and 
are  at  a  premium  of  6  or  more  per  cent;  but  this  new  counterfeit  coin  is 
everywhere  in  circulation. 

£.  H.  Plumaohes,  Consul. 

Mabaoaibo,  January  20, 1897. 


8VPPLEMESTART  REPORT. 

I  have  the  honor  to  forward  inclosed  the  list  of  arrivals  of  vessels 
for  the  year  1897,  amounting  to  a  total  of  78,397  tons,  of  which  51,766 
tons  were  in  American  steamers  under  the  American  nag. 

The  only  notable  difference  from  former  returns  is  the  great  decrease 
in  arrivals  of  sailing  vessels  from  Europeau  ports. 

The  stagnation  of  commerce,  brought  about  by  the  low  prices  of 
oofliee  during  the  last  year,  accounts  for  the  small  orders  of  goods  from 
Enrope,  and  consequently,  very  few  foreign  sailing  vessels  have  arrived. 
Those  goods  which  absolutely  were  needed  from  European  markets 
w^«  forwarded  by  steamer  in  small  quantities  to  Curasao,  or  some 
Venezuelan  port,  and  then  sent  by  small  coasting  vessels,  under  Dutch 
or  Venezuelan  flag,  to  Maracaibo,  instead  of  coming,  as  in  former 
year^  in  whole  shiploads  direct  to  this  port.  Our  cofl'ee  export  trade 
from  here  to  the  island  of  Cura9ao  rests  in  the  bands  of  the  American 
Bed  "D"  Line,  which  has  steamers  of  light  draft  running  regularly 
between  tliis  port  and  Curasao. 

Another  small  steamer  of  the  same  line  carries  passengers  and  freight 
between  the  Dntch  island  of  Curasao  and  the  Venezuelan  port  of  La 
Vela  de  Goro,  in  the  State  of  Falcon,  belonging  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  consular  district.  As  the  wood  and  divi-divi  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  this  port  has  been  very  limited  during  the  last  calen- 
dar year,  we  had  only  one  United  States  sailing  vessel  in  port.  This 
broaght  a  cargo  ot  cooL 
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The  navigation  of  the  Lake  of  Maracaibo  and  its  trihntaiy  riverB 
lias  steadily  increased,  and  another  Amertcaa-hailt  steamer  has  been 
added  to  the  fleet  need  in  the  interior. 

The  facilities  for  passing  the  bar  of  Maracaibo  -  and  the  inner  or 
Tahlazo  bar  are  being  improved  by  nataral  causes. 

The  landing  of  steamers  in  envontrados  in  the  Biver  Oatatambo  is 
facilitated  by  good  wharves  in  the  port  of  La  Oeiba,  on  Uaracaibo 
lake,  the  terminus  of  the  Oeiba  Kailroad.  A  strong,  solid  wharf  is 
under  construction,  and  will  be  open  for  commerce  in  a  short  time. 

Here  at  Maracaibo,  the  new  wharf  and  the  landings  for  steamers  and 
Bailing  vessels  are  completed. 

The  new  cnatom-hoase,  with  its  storeroom  of  immense  capacity,  is 
near  completion,  and  will  be  occupied  next  month  by  the  aathorities. 
The  new  wharves  and  quays,  the  new  custom-house  and  warehonses 
are  a  credit  to  the  commercial  bodies  that  have  furnished  the  money 
to  carry  out  these  enterprises. 

E.  H.  Plumachbb,  OonauL 

MaraOAIbo,  January  25, 1898. 


Arrival  of  vattU  aX  MarattUbo  daring  the  year  atdtd  December  SI,  1897. 
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BHIPMETVTS  OP  COFFBB. 

Under  date  of  22d  of  January,  1897,  I  forwarded  my  statistical 
report  for  the  year  1896,  believing  that  it  was  correct  and  reliable. 
During  the  first  quarter  of  1897,  there  were  presented  to  this  oon- 
snlate  invoices  which  sboald  have  been  registered  in  the  year  1896. 
Those  invoices  were  presented  by  the  large  (Jerman  house  of  Messrs. 
Brener,  Moller  &  Co.  of  this  city.  Examining  into  the  reason  of  the 
delay,  I  was  informed  that  according  to  the  policy  of  the  !New  York 
cnstom-honse,  it  was  not  necessary  to  present  optional  invoices,  as  these 
shipments  had  been  originally  destined  for  Europe  and  Canada;  and 
that  only  later  they  det^mined  to  enter  them  for  conRumption  into  the 
United  States. 

The  recapitulation  for  the  first  quarter  ended  March  31, 1897,  shows 
14,107,896  pounds,  of  a  value  of  $2,122,655.25  (United  States  gold],  irom 
which  I  had  to  deduct  4,313,175  poands,  at  a  value  of  $680,829.96, 
which  should  have  been  reported  in  my  statistical  report  of  189*3. 

Back  invoices  amounted  to  27,131  bags,  valued  at  $776,91^  for 
1896;  and  38,355  bags,  worth  $977,214  in  1897. 

E.  H.  Pluhaoher,  Gomni. 

Mabaoaibo,  A^owmJer  SO,  1897. 
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PTTEBTO  CABEI.LO. 


I  beg  to  inclose  my  report  apon  tbe  commerce  of  this  consalur  dietrict 
for  the  fiscal  year  June  30, 1896,  to  June  30, 1807. 

The  statistics  of  imports  are  never  made  or  pablished  by  this  tioT- 
erDtnent,  bnt  only  tbe  dnties  realised  ftotn  each  of  the  nine  classes  of 
the  tariff. 

1  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  thecaatom-houseofBcialsandclerka 
for  their  aid  in  obtaining  flgares. 
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Tomiuige  of  vettelt  mterinp  thit  port  from  June  SO,  1SS6,  to  June  SO,  1S97. ' 

Tom. 

Engliah 99,650 

American 94,500 

French 72,200 

GwmftD , «,500 

Dntoh 35,000 

Spanialt 26,000 

lUMaa 27,000 

Swedish 3,360  ■ 

Norwegian 4,  TOO 

Biusian 5,010 

Total 415,590 

Tbe  above  schedolefl  will  reasonably  indicate  the  character  and 
extent  of  tbe  imports  from  and  exports  to  the  United  State«  and  other 
countries.  The  exhibit  ie  not  flattering  to  our  mannfactarera  and  evi- 
dencee  little,  if  any,  advance  in  the  export  of  oar  articles  of  manufac- 
ture. Lard,  flour,  kerosene,  canned  goods,  and  sundries  i  under  which 
are  classed  barbed  wire,  cement,  wheelbarrows,  bicycles,  biscuits,  and 
crackers)  constitute  the  great  bulk  of  our  exports,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  large  ])nrcfaaseof  these  items,  we  take  but  third  rank  in  the  import 
trade  of  this  district,  and  this  statement  is  applicable  to  the  entire 
country. 

As  will  be  seen  above,  the  United  States  exported  to  this  port  goods 
of  tbe  value  of  1560,300,  upon  which  duties  to  the  amonnt  of  t317j300 
were  paid,  while  during  the  same  period,  Europe  sold  41,967,700.  The 
exports  to  the  United  States  amounted  to  (661,974.86,  the  small  amount 
being  entirely  dne  to  the  low  price  of  coffee. 

In  this  connection,  I  may  say,  generally,  France  supplies  wines,  oils, 
vegetables,  dry  and  fancy  goods,  etc. ;  England,  cotton  and  linen  goods, 
hardware,  rice,  coal,  machinery,  etc.;  Germany,  machinery,  dry  goods, 
rice,  beer,  iron,  glassware,  drngs,  etc. ;  Holland,  butter,  cheese,  steariue, 
etc.;  Spain,  wines,  oils,  and  fancy  articles;  Belgium,  hardware,  glass, 
paper,  books,  etc.  If  tbe  desire  of  our  manufacturer  to  increase  his 
trade  is  sincere,  bis  methods  to  attain  this  end  must  undergo  a  radical 
change. 

It  has  been  constantly  stated  and  printed  that  manufactured  goods 
most  comply  with  the  requisites  of  the  people  of  these  countries.  It 
is  useless  to  attempt  to  ask  them  to  change  their  habits  and  customs, 
generally  induced  by  climatic  or  other  considerations,  simply  to  indulge 
their  friendly  feelings,  by  purchasing  United  States  wares,  without 
regard  to  suitability.  Even  if  a  change  can  be  effected,  our  manufac- 
turers must  bear  in  mind  that  it  can  not  be  accomplighed  by  simply  send- 
ing a  mass  of  printed  matter  in  English,  which  few  can  understand,  or 
requests  to  consnls,  to  solicit  orders  or  correspondence.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  a  physical  impossibility  to  comply  with  these  numerous 
requests,  and,  in  the  second,  a  consul,  "were  he  as  wise  as  Solomon," 
does  not  possess  the  technical  skill  or  information  to  point  out  the 
advantages  the  goods  lie  is  asked  to  represent  possess  over  those  of 
European  make,  uniformly  in  use  for  years  past. 

European  manufactnrers  seem  to  know  that  tariffs  of  South  American 
Bepublica  are  generally  based  upon  various  classes  (in  Venezuela  there 
are  nine),  paying  a  specific  duty  upon  gross  weight — that  is,  the  pack- 
ing pays  the  same  duty  as  the  "class"  of  contents.  With  this  in  view, 
they  manufacture  their  goods  with  as  little  extra  weight  as  the  class 

*  Sanie  number  of  tons  departed. 
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and  qnality  of  the  goods  require,  and  pay  particular  attention  to  the 
method  of  packlug;  whereas  onr  merchant  weights  his  already  extra 
tieavy  goods  with  a  needlessly  heavy  covering,  tlius  increasing  the  codt 
of  the  goods;  and  even  if  they  are  originally  cheaper  than  his  com- 
petitors', this  "last  straw"  precludes  the  imssibility  of  his  getting  the 
trade. 

Attention  must  be  paid  to  the  style,  character,  quality,  width,  and 
length  of  the  goods,  if  "prints"  or  other  dry  goods.  Witti  machinery, 
though  admittedly  the  best,  foreign  purcliasers  fear  that  carelesoness 
in  packing  may  prove  costly,  and  also  that  fatlnre  to  test  the  machinery 
before  shipping  will  either  require  refitting  here,  at  heavy  expense,  or 
cause  delay  in  sending  for  new  parts. 

If  we  desire  new  business,  we  must  instill  confidence  and  give  induce- 
ments to  those  whose  trade  we  are  anxious  to  divert  into  other  chan- 
nels. It  is  mostdiscouraging  to  consuls  to  hear  the. jnst  and  nnansffer- 
able  criticisms  upon  the  business  methods  of  Americans. 

I  am  convinced,  with  the  proximity  of  our  ports  to  Venezuela,  to  say 
nothing  of  tbe  ever-increasing  friendly  feeling  and  desire  to  trade  witi 
US,  that  a  most  marvelous  change  could  be  made  in  the  ftharacter  aud 
amount  of  exports  if  proper  methods  were  pursued.  Soud  commercial 
travelers  who  not  only  speak  Spanish,  but  understand  tbe  social  as 
well  as  the  business  manners  of  the  people;  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  mechanism  or  manufactnre  of  what  tliey  sell,  so  that  they  oau  point 
out  wherein  their  wares  differ  and  excel  those  they  are  trying  to  snp- 
plant,  for  it  may  be  accepted  as  a  fact  that  there  are  nowhere  more 
astute  merchants  than  iu  these  countries,  while  the  Venezuelan  con- 
sumer, to  a  large  extent,  is  an  educated  and  refined  individual,  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  Europe,  her  schools,  colleges,  business,  ^styles, 
inveiitiooB,  and  progress  generally,  and  his  exquisite  taste  demands 
the  best  the  world  atlbrds.  English,  French,  and  German  houses  under- 
stand these  matters  thoroughly,  aud  their  exports  evidence  more 
strongly  than  words  the  success  their  methods  attain.  Having  alluded 
to  these  matters  generally,  let  me  comment  upou  the  same  more  spe- 
cifically. 

DRY   GOODS. 

Kearly  all  the  dry  goods,  consisting  of  prints,  linen  and  cotton  drills, 
and  ducking,  come  from  England  and  Germany,  and  fancy  goods  from 
France.  Cotton  goods  imported  from  the  TTuited  States  are  ducks, 
drills,  sheetings,  and  a  few  prints,  which,  as  a  general  thing,  remain 
upon  the  shelves  of  merchants.  Our  manufacturer  contends  he  can 
export  the  latter  as  cheaply  as  his  European  competitor,  but  we  have 
little  evidence  to  support  this  statement;  yet  I  believe  in  his  ability. 
To  do  so,  however,  he  must  change  two  essential  features  of  his  goods — 
width  and  quality — the  former  to  conform  to  the  custom  and  demaud 
of  the  people,  the  latter  to  be  manufactured  with  a  view  to  Venezuelan 
currency.  With  this  people,  the  merest  fraction  of  a  cent  in  retail  price 
is  a  great  desideratum — 2^  cents  upon  tbe  vara  (33.384  inches)  is  tbe 
guiding  factor  of  purchase  at  retail.  N'aturally,  the  merchant  will 
buy  that  class  of  goods  which  pays  him  the  best  profit  with  tlie 
greatest  ability  to  sell.  For  instance,  a  yard,  the  larger  American 
niea-sure,  may  be  too  poor  to  sell  at  10  cents  and  too  gooti  to  sell  at  7J 
cents  with  profit,  but  may  be  superior  to  the  7^  cents  per  vara  of  the 
English  goods.  The  merchant  purchases  the  latter  at  a  less  price  in 
orUer  to  sell  with  ease  and  profit,  and  to  relieve  himself  of  a  dilemma 
in  which  the  American  places  htm. 

Thepoorerpeopledonotwaiit"  a  piece  of  wash  goods;"  they  demand 
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something  that  pleases  the  eye  ami  is  new,  purchaaing  a  dreas  at  sach 
intervals  as  their  purses  permit — say  every  three  or  four  weelcs.  The 
European  manufavtorer  undoratands  these  conditions  fully,  and  tells 
his  customer,  "I  have  manufactured  this  piece  of  goods  so  you  cau  sell 
It  at  [stating  the  price  in  Venezuelan  currency  and  measurement]." 

Again,  if  a  customer  places  an  order  for  a  small  quantity — say  twenty 
or  twenty-five  pieces — of  au  old  design  long  since  discarded,  the  English 
will  print  it,  expecting  to  make  up  the  loss  which  such  a  sale  will  nat- 
orally  entail  by  future  business.  An  American,  on  the  other  baud,  will 
umply  say,  "I  am  out  of  that  print.  If  you  will  place  au  order  for 
several  thousand  pieces  to  justify  thecbange  of  my  machinery,  1  will  print 
that  old  design  for  you;  otherwise  1  oan  not,"  Then,  again,  the  Amer- 
ican will  arrange  his  cases  with  a  certain  number  of  pieces  of  vu-ions 
designs.  He  says,  "Take  the  case  as  arranged  by  me,  else  I  can  not 
sell."    The  Engliehmati  lets  the  purchaser  take  what  he  requires. 

Kow,  if  the  width  and  length  were  to  conform  to  Venezuelan  measure- 
ments, and  the  quality  to  her  currency  in  which  it  is  to  be  sold  at  retail, 
if  our  conservative  designs  were  replaced  by  the  more  gaudy  and  pleasing 
ones,  and  all  other  seemingly  minor  but  really  essential  details  thor- 
oughly understood  and  complied  with,  1  have  no  doubt  a  most  wonderfUl 
transformation  would  be  observed,  and  a  profitable  trade  opened  to  the 
first  manufacturer  who  would  devote  his  energies  to  meeting  these  sug- 
gestions. What  is  here  stated  applies  with  equal  force  to  all  the  West 
Indies,  and  Ceotial  and  South  America. 

BUTTBB. 

The  following  is  the  classification  in  the  tariff  upon  butter: 

Hiird  class,  No.  161,  paying  a  duty  of  about  5  cents  in  United  States 
gold  per  kilogram  {^2,2  pounds) :  "  Lard  and  butter,  pure,  with  exclu- 
sion of  all  other  mixtures." 

Fourth  class.  No.  259,  paying  a  duty  of  about  15  cents  per  kilogram: 
"  Lard  mised  with  other  greases  or  fats,  as  also  oleomargarine." 

Now,  I  can  not  too  strongly  urge  the  attempt  to  secure  the  control 
of  the  butter  trade  of  this  country,  which  is  enormous. 

From  June  30, 1896,  to  June  30,  1897,  there  were  imported  into  this 
port  (Pnerto  Cabello)  from  the  United  States  17,866  kilograms  (39,394 
pounds),  while  during  the  same  period  the  imports  fixim  Europe 
amounted  to  83,276  kilograms  (183,620  pounds).  Danish  butter  is 
almost  entirely  nsed,  constituting  practically  the  entire  import  from 
that  country,  but,  being  shipped  from  Hamburg,  figures  as  a  German 
export. 

Oar  butter  possesses  au  extremely  bad  reputation.  Merchants  here 
contend  that  oar  good  batter  is  too  high  for,  and  will  not  keep  in,  this 
market.  The  following  prices  paid  for  Danish  butter  will  contradict 
this  statement  and  show  the  falsity  of  both  complaints : 


II  (Imlf  pound) .. . 


BOO  grma  tZ  ponndtl  ■  ■ 
t  ponnda  (CDgllth) ... 
BpoDDdg  (Engllab)... 
TponndafEngUih)... 
l/^pound«(EDgl]ah).. 
W  paond* (SngUafa) . . 
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Tbis  bntter  was  packed  in  hermetically  sealed  tins  of  fW>tn  b»lf  a  pound 
to  26  poands,  as  indicated,  and  was,  eo  the  mervbants  here  ulaimed,  un- 
equaled  ( t)  by  that  of  any  other  country  in  the  world.  Its  reputation 
was  such  that  it  passed  the  customs  officers  without  that  rigid  iQspection 
to  which  oor  butter  was  subjected.  In  fact,  the  class  of  batter  and 
lard  imported  &om  the  United  States  is  mat  uly  given  the  credit  for 
the  recent  change  of  the  law  upon  the  subject,  and  the  establishment 
of  certain  tests  prescribed  by  the  national  laboratory.  These  tests, 
applied  to  certain  Danish  bntters,  heretofore  above  suspicion,  disclosed 
an  adulteration,  which  surprised  and  shocked  the  merchants  as  well  as 
the  people. 

I  am  therefore  confident,  should  some  of  our  reliable  brands  enter 
into  competition  in  the  present  chaotic  state  of  the  butter  market,  and 
successfully  pass  the  fii^t  examination,  the  futare  ones  would  be  greatly 
relaxed,  thas  securing  for  the  article  an  immediate  advertisement. 

LAED," 

Forty-five  cases  of  impure  lard,  invoiced  as  pure,  have,  within  the 
last  week,  been  confiscated.  I  know  the  officials  of  this  Govemment 
are  sincerely  desirous  to  encourage  the  importation  of  our  better  prod- 
nctn,  and  I  have  been  personally  assured  within  the  week  that  brands 
which  win  their  confidence  may  expect  the  most  considerate  treatment. 
It  is  such  incidents  that  enable  the  European  to  create  the  impression 
that  all  our  goods  are  of  the  same  class,  there  being  no  United  States 
houses  to  push  them.  To  disclose  the  real  trouble,  our  butter,  for 
instance,  for  which  the  price  paid  is  less  than  half  that  of  Danish  butter, 
is  made  the  criterion  of  our  production  aad  a  basis  for  comparison  with 
others. 

During  the  period  mentioned,  Puerto  Oabello  has  imported  500,117 
kilos  (1,100,750  pounds)  of  lard,  which  indicates  the  extent  of  our 
trade  in  this  product  when  the  whole  country  is  considered;  but  if 
the  practice  of  selling  adulterated  food  continues,  we  are  apt  to  lose 
this  trade,  as  the  G^ovemment  may  flualty  snrround  the  examinations 
with  so  many  difficulties  as  to  discourage  the  shipment  of  even  our 
best  and  purest.  Many  merchants  here  are  to  blame  for  this  deplor- 
able state  of  trade,  in  attempting  to  get  the  cheapest  stuff  iMssible, 
while  others,  to  compete  with  them,  are  compelled  to  purchase  similar 
goods. 

*  Minister  Looiais  writes  from  Caracfts,  under  date  of  September  30,  189T :  "  SinM 
the  revisioii  of  tUa  Venestioiau  tariff  law  {aee  Consiilar  Reports,  No.  203,  October. 
Itf97,  p.  233),  a  vnoditioD  nf  aoxiety  e'x.'iaia  among  Iluited  States  shippers  of  lard  ana 
butter  totbisconotry,  for  tlioreaaon  that,  while  the  dut;oii  pnreno);  lard  and  pore 
butter  ie  Hxed  at  5  centx  (Tiiited  States),  per  kilugnim  (2.2046  pouuds),  tbe  du^  on 
Inrd  OT  butter  containing  olber  fats  or  components  is  15  cents  per  kilogram,  and  it 
was  intimated  that  all  lard  and  liutter  would  he  subjected  to  il  chemical  taHt  npon 
ita  arrival  in  Venezuela.  I  liave  received  a  number  of  letters  ftora  New  Yorit  firms 
engaged  in  the  exportation  of  lard  and  bntter,  asking  me  to  make  earnest  protest  if 
the  lard  arriving  by  the  fcn«s«<(o,  the  last  steamer  from  New  York,  was  soizM,  as 
was  the  case  with  that  carried  by  the  llrst  boat  that  came  from  tbe  United  States 
after  the  application  of  the  now  regnlatlcins.  It  was  intimated  to  tbe  miniBtr;  of 
tbe  treasury  that  if  American  lard  which  had  been  declared  pure  by  the  expert 
chemists  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  seized  in  Veneicnela,  it  would  stop  the 
shipment  of  lard  altogether,  and  so  cause  the  loss  of  an  imporCunt  eoaroe  of  revenue 
to  the  OoTemment  here.  The  snggoetion  seems  to  have  been  elTective  for  the  Ume, 
at  least,  and  the  steamer  Vtneiaeta  landed  about  130,000  pounds  of  lard  at  La  Onayra 
for  this  city,  none  of  which  baa  been  detained.  Some  of  it  was  examined  by  a 
ohemist  at  the  port  of  La  Onayra,  but  I  cannot  aeeertaintliat  any  of  it  was  analyzed 
by  the  Qovemment  obemlst  here." 
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The  only  way  to  come  into  contact  with  the  reliablemerchants  here  ia 
either  to  send  an  experieuced  man  <Jr  make  some  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment with  a  good  exiK>rterof  general  provisions  in  Sew  York.  Let- 
ters to  consnlH  and  merchants  will  be  nitile.  The  one  can  not  recom- 
mend, nor  will  the  other  "  buy  a  cat  in  the  bag,"  with  his  past  experience. 

TiolatiODB  of  the  law— invoicing  impure  {fonrth  class)  aa  pare  (third 
olasa) — not  only  canse  confiscation  of  the  goods,  bnt  a  penalty  of  double 
the  amonnt  of  duties  assessed  under  the  foartb  class. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  tests  prescribed  by  the  national 
laboratory ; 

|1)  Absorption  of  iodine  (index  of  HnbL),  referring  to  the  total  oily 
acids  of  52  to  69  per  cent,  or  referring  to  the  neutral  subatauces  which 
are  obtained  by  mnltiplying  the  former  nambers  by  0.966. 

12)  Index  of  aaponiflcatioa  (Kf>ttstorfor)  in  milligrams  of  i>otash 
(KOH)  of  190.7  to  206  or  its  equivalent  of  294.14  to  272.64. 

(3)  Index  of  Reichert-Meissl- Woluy  (R.  M.  W.) :  of  0.4  to  0.6. 

(4)  Point  of  turbidez,  of  24^  1°  to  28.7°. 

(5)  Reaction  of  Becchi-Millian  y  reaction  of  Welmaus;  negatives. 

(6)  Snlphurto  saponification  (index  of  Maumene):  absolute,  26.1°  to 
33.2°;  relative,  69.8°  a  93° 

(7)  Saturation  of  1  gram  of  oily  acids  in  cabio  centimeters  of  soda 
(NaOH),  normal  of  3.58  to  3.68. 

(8)  Fusion  point  of  the  fat  acids,  37.6°  to  46.8o. 

(9)  Point  of  solidification  of  same,  34"  to  42.7°. 

(10)  Fusion  point  of  the  neutral  substance,  28°  to  36.6°. 

(11)  Point  of  Bolididcation  of  same,  34°  to  32.6°. 

(12)  Nitrous  vapors  (Carlletetj ;  solid  masses. 

(13)  Density  to  +  75o  taken  with  Mohrs'  scales  0.913  to  0.916. 
With  regard  to  butter,  the  reactions  are: 

(1)  Index  of  Kottstorfer— in  milligrams  of  potash  (KOH)— 220  to 
243,  or,  in  equivalent,  —356  to  230, 

(2)  Index  of  R.  M.  W.:  26  to  32. 
3)  Index  of  HUbl.:  26  to  36.6. 

(4)  Index  of  Hehuer:  85  to  89. 

(5)  Point  of  solidification  of  the  fat  acids:  38°  to  40°. 

CUTLGBY,  GLASS   AND   EABTHEN  WABE,  TOOLS,  STO. 

I  mast  af  ain  call  attention  to  those  articles,  believing  that  onr  trade 
can  be  largely  increased.  A  me<lium  and  ordinary  grade  of  tools — flies, 
saws,  chisels,  hatchets  or  axes,  hammers,  and  especially  the  machete — 
will  find  readier  sale  than  the  highest  grade.  In  my  report,  published 
in  Consular  Reports  Ko.  IM  (January,  1896),  I  have  liilly  described  the 
machete  and  the  desirability  of  winning  the  market  in  this  line, 

TOBACCO,  BROOMS,  OOAI<,  ETO. 

The  importation  of  chewing  tobacco  was  formerly  prohibited,  bnt, 
though  this  restriction  has  been  removed,  the  high  tariff  on  all  tobacco 
is  apt  to  interfere  with  large  importations,  and  will  greatly  encourage 
the  present  extensive  native  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  all  kinds 
of  tobacco.  The  quality  grown  is  of  a  very  high  grade,  and,  with  an 
increased  knowledge  as  to  the  labor  and  the  system  of  cnring,  may  soon 
become  an  item  of  export. 

In  former  years,  Teneznela  imported  oar  brooms,  marble,  and  various 

other  articles  of  this  character.    These  sales  have  been  supplanted  by 
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native  industries.  The  iliscovery  of  a  magnificent  quality  of  marble 
aboat  G  miles  from  Puerto  Gabello,  and  the  erection  of  a  plant  (costing 
over  $50,000)  for  its  development  has  practically  destroyed  onr  expoi- 
tations.  Thecompany  is  taming  oat  some  fine  work,  which  is  becoming 
widely  known. 

Coal  imported  from  England  is  nsed  almost  entirely  by  tbe  railroads, 
these  being,  with  one  exception  (Valencia  and  Caracas  l^ilroad) 
English.  A  strong  effort  is  being  made  to  introdace  Pocahontas  ooal, 
with  many  chances  of  success. 

LKATHEB  AND  BTEAKDf. 

Leather  is  another  highly  protected  indnstry,  and  native  tanneries 
have  exclusive  control  of  the  sole-leather  trade.  Imported  uppers 
mainly  come  from  France  and  Germany.  We  secure  a  small  share  of 
the  trade,  but  with  proper  push,  could  secure  a  larger  amount. 

Stearin  is  imported  from  Amsterdam.  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  candles,  one  of  the  chief  industries  of  the  country,  and  is  protected. 


Beer,  in  large  quantities,  was  formerly  imported  from  the  United 
States,  England,  and  Germany.  The  establishment  of  breweries  at 
Caracas,  Puerto  Cabello,  and  Manicaibo,  will  soon  reduce  these  imports 
to  a  merely  nominal  figure.  The  plant  at  Puerto  Cabello  is  a  fine 
structure  with  the  most  improved  machinery,  having  a  capacity  of  100 
hectoliters  (2,G42  gallons)  in  twenty-four  hours.  At  the  present  time,  it 
is  tnruing  out  about  one-thinl  of  its  capacity,  and  though  in  opera- 
tion only  about  seven  months,  is  making  au  excellent  quality  of  beer. 
The  plant  cost  about  $200,000  and  the  company  has  an  additional  large 
working  capital.    Its  shares  are  held  entirely  by  German  capitalists. 

BANES,  EXCHANGE,  OUBBEHCT,  STC. 

As  I  have  heretofore  stated  in  the  report  alluded  to  above,  oar  trade 
with  this  country  is  greatly  hampered  by  the  absence  of  United  States 
houses,  banks,  etc.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  all  large  houses 
have  their  American  connections,  but  it  is  obvions  that  this  does  not 
supply  tbe  jtlace  of  iut«reommunicatioii  between  houses  in  the  United 
States  and  branches  here.  Patriotic  motives,  impliiiit  confidence,  rapid 
business  transactions,  outlets  for  capital,  the  diversion  of  trade  in 
quickly  offering  better  terms  when  the  chance  is  presented,  are  the 
essential  factors  to  secure  the  trade.  Americans  here,  partners  of  those 
at  home,  are  the  most  natural  channels  to  make  our  people  realize  the 
benefits  that  may  accrue  by  being  kept  in  sympathy  and  touch  with 
everything  that  transpires  here.  United  States  conceptions  of  busi- 
ness should  be  modiUed  and  combined  with  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  conditions  that  surround  trade  in  this  country. 

One  of  our  greatest  trading  difficulties  might  thus  be  more  AiUy 
understood,  generally  advertised,  and  acquiesced  in.  I  refer  to  the  sys- 
tem of  giving  six,  nine,  or  even  twelve  months'  credit  to  enable  the 
merchant  to  realize  at  "crop  time."  Banks  being  limited,  and  none  at 
all  existing  in  some  places,  merchants  are  at  the  mercy  of  money  lend- 
ers if  they  most  pay  their  bills  in  sixty  or  ninety  days,  as  with  ns,vbich 
means  interest  at  tbe  rate  of  1  or  IJ  per  cent  per  month,  and  not  ini^ 
quentlymore.  Rates  of  exchange  which,  though  seldom  burdensome, 
sometimes  reach  au  unreasonably  high  figure,  could  thus  be  more  r^tdily 
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controlled.  The  carreDcy  is  practically  apon  a  gold  basis,  silver  and 
gold  being  intercbangeable.  The  iasuauce  of  paper  money  by  the  Qov- 
ernment  being  still  iuliibited,  the  only  notes  that  circulate  are  those  of 
the  Bank  of  Venezuela  and  Bank  of  Caracas,  confined  to  local  uae,  bat 
preferred  in  ordinary  transactions  to  geld,  on  acconnt  of  convenience 
and  the  higli  credit  of  the  banks. 

Thegold  coins  of  the  country  are  20, 25,  and  100  bolivars;  silver,  one- 
foorth  bolivar,  one-half  bolivar,  1,  2,  2^,  and  5  bolivars.  The  valae  of 
a  bolivar  in  our  currency  is  19.3  cents. 

PUBRTO  CABBLLO  HABBOB  AOCOUUODATIONS. 

The  new  wharf,  upon  which  two  years  of  hard  labor  was  bestowed, 
has  jast  been  completed.  It  possesses  a  frontage  of  1,500  feet  jtroper, 
while  at  least  500  feet  more  can  be  readily  utilized,  making  it  practically 
2,000  feet  long.  The  castom  house  and  sheds  adjoin  the  wh^uf  and  are 
conveniently  arranged  for  the  transaction  of  official  business  and  load- 
ing and  unloading  vessels.  The  picturesque  scenes  which  surround  this 
port,  the  entrance  to  the  harbor,  and  these  late  improvements  present 
a  charming  sight  and  elicit  the  admiration  of  the  stranger. 

The  wharf  is  constnicted  of  iron  and  cement  in  tasteful  design.  The 
water  is  26  feet  deep  alongside. 

Water  supply. — The  water  mains  of  the  city  run  its  entire  length, 
enabling  four  or  five  steamers  to  take  water  at  the  same  time.  The 
natural  pressure  is  suCBcieut  for  sailing  vessels  to  fill  their  tanks.  Its 
quality  is  recognized  as  superior  to  any  in  the  West  Indies  or  on  this 
coastj  and  is  preferred  by  masters  of  ships  to  that  of  any  other  place 
in  this  vicinity.  The  water  tax  is  1  bolivar  per  registered  ton  up  to 
500  tons.  Vessels  in  excess  of  this  tonnage  pay  only  this  maximum, 
amounting  to  about  $30  of  our  money.  This  payment  entitles  vessels 
to  take  water  again  on  their  homeward  trip.  The  water  tax  is  imposed 
without  regard  to  taking  water. 

Shipping  charges. — With  the  exception  of  the  water  dues,  veesels  are 
exempt  from  all  heavy  port  charges,  the  following  constituting  all  dues: 
Translation  of  manifest,  $4;  stamps  and  atamped  paper  for  clearance, 
$2;  interpreter's  fee,  $4;  doctor's  visit,  $2.50. 

lAghthotige. — Tne  light  house  at  Pnnta  Brava,  about  I  mile  north 
of  the  harbor,  is  at  present  using  an  ordinary  ship's  lamp,  but  the 
electric  lights  at  the  wharf,  sometimes  seen  at  a  distance  of  30  miles  at 
sea,  furnish  the  mariner  with  a  certain  guide  to  port. 

Harbor. — The  harbor  is  325  feet  wide  at  its  narrowest  point  and  from 
26  to  60  feet  deep.  The  entrance  to  the  harl)or  lies  within  alandlocked 
bay  aboDt  30  miles  wide,  with  a  depth  of  60  to  100  feet  at  the  most 
desirable  points  of  auchor»ge.  The  bay  is  at  all  times  gentle  and 
placid,  and  storms  or  wrecks  are  unknown. 

The  tides  are  very  low,  the  neap  tide  being  14  inches  and  flood  tide  27 
to  28  inches.  The  figures  given  here  contradict  those  published  in  the 
September  (1897)  issue  of  the  Consular  Reports,  but  are  absolutely 
correct.  The  level  of  the  water  is  usually  about  4  feet  lower  than  the 
wharf  and  only  in  November  and  December  is  the  flood  tide  28  inches. 
Were  the  published  figures  correct,  the  wharf  and  town  would  be  about 
10  feet  under  water. 

The  loading  and  unloading  of  cargoes  are  accomplished  with  great 
rapidity,  due  to  the  skill  and  training  of  the  longshoremeD. 

With  this  brief  description  of  the  harbor,  wharf,  etc,  it  will  be  seen 
that  Puerto  Cabello  possesses  unusual  shipping  facilities. 


COMMBBCIAL  BEIATI0N8. 


OABACAS  SAUFLB  WABBHOUSE. 


As  is  generally  known,  this  waretionae  is  to  be  established  onder  a 
special  concesaion  of  the  Govemmeut  of  Yeneznela  to  the  Katioiial 
Association  of  Manafacturers,  of  Pliiladelphia.  Its  object  primarily  is 
to  enable  merchants  and  manu factor ers  to  exhibit  their  goods  nnder 
most  favorable  conditions,  and  the  terms  under  which  their  samples 
for  exhibition  are  permitted  to  enter  the  country  are  most  advauta^eous. 
Among  others,  may  be  mentioned  exemption  from  the  payment  of  daty. 
Space  is  to  be  allotted  to  exhibitors  for  the  tasteful  display  of  their 
wares,  for  which  a  small  fee  is  to  be  charged.  Should  this  become  an 
accomplished  fact,  the  results  will  justify  the  oft-given  advice  df  con- 
suls— to  bring  seller  and  buyer  into  closer  contact. 

Its  usefulness  will  at  first  be  confined  to  the  large  and  rich  territory  ood- 
tributary  to  Caracas,  which  uses  the  best  aud  highest  grade  of  goods,  but 
its  fame  and  benefit  will  no  doubt  induce  merchants  from  the  central  and 
western  portions  of  the  Eepublio  to  inspect  it.  The  actual  sight  of  the 
goods  or  manufactnres,  comparison  with  similar  articles  upon  the  spot, 
the  interchange  of  opinion  between  United  States  representatives  and 
Veneznelan  merchants  with  regard  to  minor  details  of  purchases,  most 
prove  instructive  and  profitable  to  both,  and  disabuse  their  minds  of 
serious  misconceptions.  The  Government  is  doing  its  utmost  to  eucoar- 
age  the  undertaking,  while  the  friendly  feeling  of  the  natives  for  every- 
thing American  will  certainly  induce  them  to  exert  their  infinence  to 
crown  the  efforts  of  its  projectors  with  success. 

Space  forbids  a  detailed  explanation  of  this  worthy  enterprise,  and 
I  recommend  those  interested  in  the  export  trade  to  write  to  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  at  Philadelphia  for  fuller  explanations.* 

CABLE,   TEL&OBAPH,  AND  BAILBOAD  8BBTICB. 

The  recent  completion  of  the  cable  line  from  here  to  La  Q-aayra,  thence 
via  Ouragao,  Haiti,  etc.,  to  New  York,  has  proven  of  idfinite  service 
to  the  merchants  of  Pnerto  Cabello.  Formerly,  messages  passed  over 
the  national  telegraph  lines  to  Caracas  aud  thenoe  to  La  Guayra, 
often  causing  delay  of  many  hours,  not  infrequently  days,  and  some- 
times giving  imperfect  service.  The  present  reliability  of  the  cable  has 
been  productive  of  more  frequent  use,  and  orders  to  New  York  for  goods 
have  increased.  It  is  believed  that  the  service  from  Goro  will  be 
in  opeiation  shortly. 

As  heretofore  reported,  the  telegraph  system  of  the  country  is  owned 
and  controlled  by  the  National  Government  and  conneet«  the  varloos 
smaller  places  which  can  not  be  reached  by  rail  or  other  rapid  commn- 
nication  with  Caracas.  This,  in  a  large  measure,  avoids  the  evil  con- 
sequences of  the  poor  mail  facilities.  The  rate  chained  for  messages  is 
much  less  than  in  the  United  States,  and  it  can  be  used  in  cases  of 
nrgency  without  being  a  heavy  burden.  The  old  railroad  schedule 
between  Puerto  Cabello  and  Valencia  will  be  restored  in  a  few  days, 
giving  two  passenger  trains  daily,  that  of  the  morning,  as  now,  con- 
'  oecting  with  the  Caracas  and  Valencia  Railroad  and  arriving  in  Caracas 
at  5.30  p.  m. 

NEW  WATER  BOtJTEB,  ETC. 

The  Tocnyo  Navigation  Company,  a  United  States  enterprise  recently 
organized  for  the  purijose  of  exploring  the  river  of  that  name,  will,  I 
think,  meet  with  snccess.  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  the  detaitod  plans 
of  the  company.  Its  general  objects  are  to  colonize  the  rich  lands 
e  AdvADca  gheeta  of  CoiUDlar  Ho- 
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along  the  river  banks  for  tbe  cnltivatioa  of  cucoa,  tobacco,  and  bananas, 
and,  in  the  higher  altitudes,  corn,  coffee,  etc.,  and  to  bring  the  larger 
and  smaller  towns  up  the  river  into  closer  basiness  coramnnication  with 
Puerto  Oabello.  They  have  heretofore  labored  under  great  disadvan- 
tages in  getting  their  less  valuable  freight  to  market.  They  have  one 
good-sized  steamer  with  a  large  number  of  laborers  at  work  cleaniug 
out  the  river.  I  hope,  in  opening  up  this  section  of  the  country,  tbe 
company  will  be  insti-umental  in  introducing  United  States  goods. 
Duriug  the  last  few  weeks,  the  take  of  Valencia  has  been  navigated  by  a 
small  steamer  in  connection  with  the  German  railroad.  The  lake  is  22 
miles  Tong  and  10  miles  wide.  As  the  railroad  skirts  the  lake  only  on 
one  side,  this  new  arraDgoment  will  bring  all  the  towns  situated  ou  it 
into  closer  communication  and  enable  them  to  send  their  freight  to  the 
stations  by  a  less  circnitons,  cbea[>er,  and  more  rapid  route. 

Along  all  the  waterways  of  Venezuela,  many  valnable  woods  aboand 
in  their  virgin  growth,  among  them  cedar,  mahogany,  vera,  etc.,  which 
JDStify  investment,  after  judicions  investigations,  on  the  part  of  the 
capitalist  and  lambennau. 

oppoBTtmiTrcs  fur  ahebicaks  in  tbicezubla. 

So  mach  attention  having  been  recently  given  Venezuela,  her  rich- 
ness and  resources  having  been  dilated  upon  in  print  and  in  private 
letters,  it  is  bnt  natnral  that  every  mail  should  bring  many  inquiries 
and  requests  for  information.  To  answer  all  personally  would  be  a 
severe  task.  Mechanics,  lawyers,  physicians,  dentists,  laborers, 
accoantants — all  confess  their  inability  to  speak  Bpanish,  but  accord- 
ing to  their  belief,  conld  "  learn  to  speak  it  in  sis  months." 

In  the  case  of  skilled  mecliauics,  I  mnst  oay  that  this  conntry 
aA'ords  little  encouragement.  There  are  few  industries,  and  these  are 
snpplied  with  Spanish-speaking  workmen.  To  come  here  without  a 
contract  with  a  responsible  party  and  some  fuuds  invites  misery  and 
safFering  of  the  worst  kind,  I  have  relieved  abject  want  as  best  I 
conld,  because  the  individual  had  come  here  '■  trusting  to  luck  to  get  a 
job.''  Once  stranded,  it  is  diilicult  to  get  away,  and  tbe  consequence 
is  that  an  escellent  mechanic  of  former  honorable  character  has,  from 
force  of  circumstances,  turned  tramp. 

Doctors  and  dentists  must  pass  an  examination,  and  often  six  months 
«lapse  before  they  reach  the  examining  board.  Even  if  they  possess  • 
an  nnnsnal  aptitude  to  acquire  the  Spanish  language  and  are  possessed 
of  much  professional  huowledge  and  skill,  they,mnst  also  have  patience 
and  fortitude  to  win  the  confidence  of  the  people.  This  would  require 
time  and  money.  Furthermore,  the  country  is  well  supplied  with  able 
and  distinguished  physicians. 

The  practice  of  law  is  so  different  from  ours,  the  language  so  rich 
and  susceptible  of  so  many  meanings,  that  I  doubt  if  a  foreign  lawyer 
could  acquire  command  of  it  suBiciently  to  practice  bis  profession. 

In  tbe  case  of  accountants,  great  difficulties  present  themselves.  As 
stHted  in  my  previous  reports,  tbe  trade  of  tbe  country  is  largely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Germans,  whose  chiefs,  as  a  rule,  reside  in  Germany.  These 
recruit  their  forces  with  young  men  whom  they  personally  know,  speak- 
ing English,  French,  and  Spanish  in  addition  to  their  native  tongue. 
They  are  thoroughly  trained  for  the  position,  tbeir  advancement  is  sure, 
and  hence  they  cuter  the  business  with  personal  interest  and  enthu- 
siasm. Houses  of  all  nationalities  are  not  only  imbued  with  the  patri- 
otic feeling  that  prompts  them  to  buy  ")it  home,"  all  things  being  equal, 
but,  for  like  considerations,  pi-efer  to  engage  their  countrymen  for 
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vacant  positions.  Even  if  oar  young  accouutAiit  possesBea  all  the 
requisite  qoalificatioDS,  it  is  extremely  hazardous  to  uoaie  here  simply 
"trnstiug  to  luck  to  secure  a  positiou" — something  I  strongly  advise 
against.  If  he  can  arrange  for  emptoymeut  before  coming  and  has  a 
little  money  in  reserve  tor  contingeucies,  bis  opportunities  to  advance 
in  life  are  very  great,  dependent  then  solely  upon  his  individual  char- 
acter and  ability. 

Unskilled  labor  is  not  wanted,  and  those  whose  only  possessions  are 
"a  willingness  to  work  at  anytliing"  bad  better  remain  at  home. 

There  is,  however,  one  class  of  Americans  who  could  succeed  in  this 
country,  namely,  farmers,  but  even  they,  like  the  birds,  would  have  t« 
flock  together.  A  single  family  would  hardly  sncceed.  A  colony,  small 
or  large,  induatrions  and  thrifty,  could  soon  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  various  crops  are  raised  in  this  country  and  those 
most  suitable  for  the  various  altitudes — cocoa,  cocoaiiuts,  bananas,  etc, 
for  the  lowest;  corn,  co£fee,  etc.,  for  the  temperate  zone;  wheat,  etc.,  for 
the  highest,  while  raising  cattle,  making  butter,  etc.,  would  certainly 
prove  profitable.  Though  the  Government  would,  iu  all  probability, 
give  the  land,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  each  family  svonld  require 
funds  to  put  the  farm  in  condition  and  to  live  upon  waiting  first  retnrus. 
Colonizers  and  strangers  without  proper  recommendations  are  to  be 
avoided. 

These  details  fully  understood  and  considered,  the  climatic  and  other 
conditions  which  the  newcomer  would  encoanter  are  such  as  would 
make  the  undertaking  extremely  pleasant.  There  Sff6  many  ideal  spots 
for  such  colonies  along  river  banks  and  in  the  valleys,  in  the  midst  ot 
beautiful  tropical  vegetation,  surrounded  by  high  mountains  and  pic- 
turesque scenery,  the  natural  heat  of  the  coast  tempered  by  the  con- 
stantly prevailing  cool  trade  winds,  while  the  higher  altitudes  of  the 
mountains  are  always  pleasant.  The  effect  is  almost  that  of  perpetnal 
spring.  The  virgin  richness  of  the  soil  seems  to  beg  for  attention  and 
cultivation,  and  would,  with  little  difficulty,  yield  three  crops  of  corn 
and  three  of  tobacco  each  year,  with  a  ready  market  here  and  abroad. 
All  this  appeals  to  me  as  the  one  thing  I  can  conscientiously  commend 
and  know  the  Government  is  desirous  to  encourage. 

I  would  impress  everyone  coming  to  this  country  that  the  cost  of 
living  is  very  high.  Nearly  all  manufactured  articles  are  imported,  as 
well  as  the  main  articles  of  daily  consumption,  such  as  flour,  lard^  but- 
ter, potatoes,  rice,  etc.  It  is  true  these  people  are  devoted  to  agricul- 
ture, but  they  cultivate  only  products  that  grow  readilyin  this  country. 
The  transportation  facilities  are  so  crude  over  the  mountains,  where 
wheat  is  raised,  that  the  coat  of  bringing  it  milled  to  the  coast  would  be 
greater  than  importing  and  paying  the  high  duty  on  flour. 

A  large  immi^ation  and  development  of  the  country  wonld  remove 
many  of  the  difficulties  that  beset  the  people.  Space  is  too  limited 
to  further  dwell  upon  this  subject. 

GOLD  DISCOTBRT. 

Within  30  miles  of  Puerto  Oabello  "  as  the  crow  flies,"  discoveries  of 
fine  gold  quartz  have  recently  been  made,  the  reports  of  which  are  grad- 
ually creeping  into  print  here  and  in  the  United  States.  I  consider  it 
wise  to  caution  against  a  rush  of  immigraiite  or  gold  seekers  ignorant 
of  the  law,  language,  habits,  and  customs  of  the  country.  Those  in 
control  of  the  discoveries  are  honorable  men  of  hi^i^h  standing  in  the 
commercial  world,  and  I  am  sure  have  kept  their  information  to  them- 
selves for  the  purpose  of  preventing  such  a  calamity  as  mast  ensue,  if 
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laig^  Dambers  come  to  this  coantry  nnptepared  and  without  money.  I 
am  acquainted  with  all  of  these — iutimately  witli  some — who  cootroi 
these  mines,  and  the  Department  may  reat  assured  £  shall  not  fail  to 
give  atrue  and  early  aceount  of  the  developments. 

Sahuel  Pbobkaubb,  Coneul. 
POERIO  Cabello,  October  14, 1897. 
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ADEN. 

I  have  the  houor  of  tranBmitting  herewith  two  statements,  one 
showing  the  total  import  and  export  trade  of  Aden  and  the  other 
showing  the  value  of  goods  and  merchandise  imported  into  this  place 
from  the  United  States,  both  of  these  statements  being  for  the  year 
1896-97. 

The  total  value  of  the  export  and  import  trade  of  Aden  by  sea  and 
land  for  the  official  year  1896-97  was  as  follows: 
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The  regular  annoal  trade  return  for  this  port  for  the  year  1896-97 
has  not  yet  been  Issued,  and  the  registrar  of  trade  has  kindly  fur- 
nished me  with  all  data  herein  contained.  The  increase  of  volume 
of  business  this  year  over  1896-96  has  been  very  marked  indeed,  for 
during  the  year  1895-96,  the  total  import  and  export  trade  amounted 
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to  $20,865,350,  while  for  the  year  1896-97,  the  total  trade  amoante  to 
428,205,951.40. 

The  import  trade  from  the  United  States  shows  an  even  greater 
increase.  The  total  imports  from  the  United  States  for  1895-96 
amounted  to  4522,189.41,  while  for  this  year,  they  tynount  to  1910,- 
977.30.  Tliis  increase  is  principally  in  two  articles,  cotton  goods  and 
petroleum,  and  in  order  to  show  the  surprising  gain,  I  will  state  the 
number  of  yards  and  gallons  of  each,  with  their  respective  prices. 

For  the  year  1895-96,  there  were  imported  of  cotton  goods,  under  the 
heading  "American  gray  shirtings,"  11,467,025  yards,  at  a  value  of 
♦482,820,50,  and  for  fiie  same  year,  there  was  imported  petroleum  to 
the  amount  of  265,000  gallons,  at  a  cost  of  *32,969.20.  This  year 
there  were  imported  15,863,600  yards  of  American  gray  shirtings, 
at  a  value  of  $836,655.10,  and  of  petroleum  530,724  gallons,  value 
♦75,858,90.  Not  only  is  there  an  increase  in  amount  over  last  year, 
but  there  were  several  diflferent  kinds  of  articles  imported  this  year 
tliat  are  not  on  the  list  of  1895-96.  There  were  only  10  different 
classes  df  articles  imported  last  year,  while  for  the  year  1896-97,  there 
were  21  different  classes.  The  followiag  are  some  of  the  articles 
that  do  not  appear  in  the  list  of  1895-90:  Twenty-four  bicycles,  at  a 
value  uf  ♦1,920;  119  watches  and  cloclcs,  at  a  value  of  $255;  14  hun- 
dredweight of  glass  t>eads,  value  1174,  and  perfumery  to  the  valne  of 
♦2,128.50. 

The  exports  to  the  United  States  for  the  year  1896-97  show  a 
decrease  from  those  of  1895-96,  as  the  following  figures  will  show: 
The  total  value  of  exports  for  this  year  is  $1,458,952.34,  while  for  the 
year  1895-96,  it  was  ♦1,009,825.84,  a  falling  off  of  ♦160,873.60.  The 
item  of  coffee  shows  the  greatest  shrinkage,  for  during  the  year 
1895-96,  coffee  worth  $916,110.66  was  exported  to  the  United  States, 
while  for  this  year,  but  ♦772,690.93  was  exported  to  the  United  States. 
This  falling  off  in  the  export  of  coffee  is  supposed  to  be  on  account 
of  tlie  immense  coffee  crop  in  Brazil  last  year,  which  to  a  certain 
extent  disorganized  the  prices  at  this  place. 

W.  W.  Mastebson,  Consul. 

Aden,  Aihgust  9, 1897. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  REPORT. 


I  have  the  honor  of  herewith  inclosing  four  statements,  which  give 
the  shipping  of  Aden  and  Perim  and  also  show  the  Red  Sea  and  Suez 
Canal  traffic  for  the  years  1895-96  and  1896-97,  These  statements 
should  have  been  sent  at  the  time  the  annual  trade  report  of  Aden 
was  made  in  July,  but  at  that  time,  these  figures  had  not  been  pre- 
pared by  the  Indian  Government, 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  first  table  that  there  was  a  decrease  of  50, 
or  3.98  per  cent,  in  the  number,  and  in  the  net  registered  tonnage  of 
16,471,  or  0.08  per  cent,  of  merchant  steamships  that  entered  the  port 
during  the  year  1896-97.  This  was  due  to  less  communication  with 
western  India,  owing  to  the  plague.  There  was  also  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  native  craft  of  33,  or  2,19  per  cent,  with  a  corresponding 
decrease  in  the  tonnage  of  2,894  tons,  or  5.97  per  cent,  due  to  the 
same  cause. 

Out  of  the  total  number  of  vessels  entering  the  port  during  this 
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year,  813  called  to  dischai^  or  ship  earjfo,  323  to  take  coal,  41  to  tlis- 
charge  coal,  27  for  provisions  and  water,  24  to  receive  or  land  mail,  3 
to  land  or  ship  passengers,  6  for  medical  attendance  or  to  land  sick 
men,  3  for  repairs,  3  for  bills  of  health,  6  for  orders,  and  7  to  tow- 
lighters. 

The  next  statement  shows  the  total  number  and  tonnage  of  British, 
Indian,  and  forei|i;n  merchant  vessels  that  called  at  the  port  during 
the  past  two  years,  together  with  a  comparison  of  the  totals  of  these 
periods. 

The  third  table  gives  the  nationality  of  the  vessels  that  called  at 
Aden  during  the  past  two  years. 

'ITie  number  of  steamships  that  visited  the 'Island  of  Perim  to  dis- 
charge or  take  coal  was  43!),  against  472  dnriug  the  previous  year,  or 
a  decrease  of  33  vessels  or  7.51  per  cent. 

The  Suez  Canal  traffic  decreased  by  256  vessels,  or  7.87  per  cent. 
Tlie  number  of  vessels  that  passed  through  the  canal  during  the  year 
was  3,250,  against  3,500  the  previous  year. 

While  this  report  waa  originally  intended  to  give  statistics  only  for 
this  year,  a  better  general  idea  of  the  shipping  of  Aden  can  he  gotten 
by  comparing  the  past  two  years,  and  for  this  reason,  I  have  given  the 
statistics  for  the  year  1895-U(i  with  those  for  the  year  189W-97. 

W.  W.  Mastekson,  Consul. 

Aden,  December  S9,  1897. 
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Nationality  of  vesitl*  that  entered  Aden  during  the  post  two  years. 
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BRITISH  INDIA. 
CALCUTTA. 

In  compliance  with  circular  of  August  10, 1897,  I  have  the  honor-to 
make  the  following  report  on  the  trade  and  commerce  of  British  India, 
including  thia  consular  district,  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1897. 
The  reason  for  making  the  report  for  this  period  is  that  the  fiscal 
year  of  India  ends  March  31,  and  the  Review  of  the  Trade  of  India, 
by  the  director-general  of  statistics  to  the  Government,  is  the  only 
reliable  data  upon  which  to  base  a  report.  I  will  say,  however,  that 
the  trade  for  the  next  quarter,  ending  June  30,  1897,  would  be  rela- 
tively the  same  as  that  of  the  preceding  year,  as  praotically  the  same 
conditions  prevailed. 

It  will  be  welt  to  make  a  few  preliminary  remarks  showing  some  of 
the  disadvantages  to  which  the  trade  of  India  has  been  subjected 
during  the  period  under  review. 

The  failure  of  the  southwest  monsoon  of  last  year  to  give  sufficient 
rain  to  produce  the  usual  crops,  especially  of  food  grains,  resulted  in 
a  widespread  famine,  covering  several  provinces,  so  that  it  became 
necessary  to  supply  food,  either  by  the  Government  or  by  charitable 
contributions,  U>  more  than  5,000,0(Xl  of  people;  but  while  the  famine 
was  one  of  the  worst  of  any  in  the  history  of  India,  the  present 
extended  railway  facilities  enabled  supplies  to  be  forwarded  promptly 
to  the  more  remote  distriele,  thus  saving  the  lives  of  millions  who  would 
otherwiae  have  died  from  starvation. 

In  addition  to  the  famine  were  the  cholera  and  plague,  in  epidemic 
form,  in  the  Bombay  district,  beginning  last  October,  that  paralyzed 
trade  and  commerce  for  many  months  at  that  important  shipping 
port. 

Then  came  the  earthquake  the  12th  of  last  June,  covering  iu  its 
results  an  area  of  country  of  1,000  miles  of  latitude  and  1,500  miles  of 
longitude,  which  not  only  caused  great  destruction  of  property,  but 
disturbed  the  commerce  of  the  country. 

Besides  these  calamities  of  famine,  pestilence,  and  earthquake,  may 
be  mentioned  the  expensive  war  with  the  hill  tribes  on  the  Afghan 
frontier,  there  being  now  not  less  than  50,000  mobilized  troops  in  the 
field,  which  will  add  greatly  to  the  expenses  of  the  Government,  to 
be  provided  for  by  taxation  of  the  people,  and  will  interfere  with  the 
labor  in  some  of  the  great  agricultural  districts,  especially  the  Punjab, 
Northwestern  Provinces,  and  Oudh,  where  the  wheat  of  India  is  prin- 
cipally produced.  This  may  reduce  the  acreage  sown,  and  the  sur- 
plus of  wheat  to  be  exported  and  to  come  into  competition  in  the 
markets  of  Europe  with  the  surplus  crop  of  the  United  States  will  be 
smaller. 

Below  I  give  as  concise  a  statement  as  possible  of  the  trade  and 
commerce  with  the  various  foreign  countries,  to  enable  an  intelligent 
survey  to  be  made  of  industrial  activity  and  the  general  tendency  of 
trade,  and  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  more  important  lines  of 
import  and  export,  especially  such  as  enter  into  the  trade  of  the 
United  States. 

CURRENCY  ANI>  FINANCE. 

The  standard  of  value  throughout  India  is  the  silver  rui>ee;  weight, 
180  grains  troy;  fineness,  eleven -twelfths;  165  grains  silver,  15  grains 
alloy.  Its  sterling  value  at  to-day's  demand  rate  of  exchange  on  Lon- 
don is  Is.  3^.,  and  its  value  in  gold,  as  determined  by  the  Director 
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of  tho  Mint  of  the  United  States,  is  21.1  cents.  This  report  is  based 
upon  the  exchange  value  of  the  rupee  to-day,  which  is  31  cents.  The 
total  amount  of  money  in  circulation  is  almui  $513,000,000,  as  followsT 
Paper  currency  notes  H.5,()00,(KX),  and  silver  coin  *42S,0(H),0OO.  The 
mints  were  closed  in  1803,  and  since  that  time,  there  have  been  no 
rupees  coined,  but  before  that,  anyone  could  take  silver  to  the  mints 
and  have  it  coined  into  rupees  with  a-nominal  charge  for  coinage. 
From  the  l)est  information  obtainable,  tlie  merchants  and  large  d^- 
ers  in  tlie  products  of  the  country  would  favor  the  reopening  of  the 
mints,  wliieh  would  enable  them  to  buy  silver  at  the  present  low  price, 
have  it  coined  into  rupees,  and  use  them  in  their  business  greatly  to 
their  advantage,  and  the  I'yots  (small  farmers)  and  wage-earners  would 
be  the  sufterei-s,  as  is  always  tlie  ease  in  a  country  having  a  debased 
or  depreciating  currency. 

COHMERCB. 

The  imports  and  o-tports  of  the  year  are  given  below  in  comparison 
with  those  of  the  preceding  four  years: 
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It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that,  when  the  adverse  conditions  are  con- 
sidered, trade  should  not  have  declined  by  more  than  3.6  per  cent  on 
the  aggregate  of  1895-06,  which  was  a  year  of  good  trade.  The  whole 
decrease,  it  will  be  seen,  was  confined  to  the  exijorts,  the  import  trade 
having,  in  fact,  increased. 
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TRADE  BY   COUNTRIES.* 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  of  merchandise  in  the  last  three  years 
was  thus  distribiitfid  Rmong  the  principal  countries  with  which  the  trade 
is  carried  on:  In  1895-96,  Bel^um  and  Germany  came  next  to  China; 
last  year,  Belgium  came  next  after  the  United  Kin^idom,  Germany  next, 
and  China  only  third.  With  the  e.xpansion  of  the  petroleum  trade, 
Russia  has  also  taken  a  high  place  in  the  list  of  importers  into  India. 
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Itwillbeseenbythese  figures  that  the  United  States  is  the  lowest  on 
thelist  except  FraneG,havingonly  2  perceiitofthe  import  trade  of  India, 
or  about  *4, 500,000.  The  largest  proportion  is  in  mineral  oil,  but  there 
has  been  an  increase  of  four-tenths  of  1  per  cent  compared  with  1895-96. 

The  total  value  of  the  exports  of  Indian  produce  and  manufactures 
in  the  last  two  years  was  distributed  among  the  principal  countries 
with  which  the  trade  was  carried  on  as  follows: 
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Diatritmtioti  of  decrease  in  1896-97,  in  Europe, 
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It  is  worthy  of  not©  that  while  we  have  only  2  per  cent  of  the  import 
trade  of  India,  the  exports  to  the  United  States  are  4.8  percent  of  the 
aggregate,  and  amount  to  about  $16,000,000  this  year. 

Jmporti  avd  exports  to  and  from  the  United  States. 

[Talue  In  round  nnmliBn.  J 
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In  the  principal  import  from  tlie  United  States,  Jceroeene  oil,  there 
was  a  very  material  decline,  l>ut  an  exceptional  import  increases  the 
aggr^ate  in  the  shape  of  food  grain,  chiefly  wheat,  of  which  the 
quantity  brought  to  India  was  528,000  hundredweight,  and  it  may  be 
remarked  that  further  imports  of  food  stufEe  from  the  United  States, 
in  the  relief  of  famine  sufferers,  have  reached  India  since  March  31. 

Priruiipat  articles  imported  from  and  exported  to  the  Untied  States. 

[V«liiB  In  round  numbers.] 
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COTTON  GOODS. 

The  import  of  cotton  piece  goods  in  the  first  half  of  the  year  was 
very  active,  the  prospects  being  good  and  stocks  being  smaller  than 
usual.  In  the  second  half  of  the  year,  however,  the  conditions  sud- 
denly changed.  The  premature  stopping  of  the  monsoon  and  the 
appearance  of  the  pl^ue  in  Bombay  led  to  the  flight  from  the  city 
of  dealers  in  cotton  goods  and  the  interruption  of  the  trade. 
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TTie  following  figures  show  the  iinporfs  of  tlie  three  great  braacheB 
iuto  which  cottou  goods  are  divided:  . 
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bleached. 
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printed,  or 
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The  statistics  collected  during  the  past  two  yeara,  of  the  relative 
Imports  of  the  different  descriptions  of  goods  iiuder  these  three  heads, 
are  as  follows,  in  thousands  of  yai-ds: 
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It  api>eai-8  from  these  figures  that  goods  made  of  medium  counts, 
say  from  30  s,  to  40  s.,  constituted  last  year  about  !l7  per  cent  of  the 
whole  imports  of  gray  goods,  thus: 


ShirtmBB.  chadarL  dhutU,  and  tst^mrfa . 
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Besides  the  three  great  classes  of  piece  goods,  gray,  white,  and  col- 
ored, referred  to  above,  the  other  principal  kinds  of  cotton  manufac- 
tures imported  are; 
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I    have  giveii  these  details  regarding  cotton  goods  imported  into 

India,  showing  the  extent  of  the  business,  hoping  they  may  attract 

the  attention  of  some  of  our  lai^  cotton  manufacturers.     This  is  a, 
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wide  field  for  the  intioduction  of  United  States  cotton  goods,  as  cot^ 
ton  is  the  universal  clothing  of  more  tlisn  250,000,000  people,  and  the 
American  goods  that  have  been  imported  here  are  preferred,  as  they 
are  made  from  a  superior  quality  of  cotton,  but  there  seems  to  have 
been  bat  little  effort  made  to  introduce  the  proper  brands  and  keep 
them  in  the  market.  After  the  bi'ands  are  once  known  to  the  trade, 
there  would  be  but  little  trouble  in  holding  the  business,  as  the  peo- 
ple here  are  very  conservative  and  would  not  change  except  for  good 

JUTE  MANCPACTUEES. 

Tlie  value  of  the  exports  of  manufactured  jute  has  increased  three- 
fold the  last  ten  years,  as  follows: 
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The  number  of  gunny  bags  has  not  increased  in  the  same  proportion 
as  the  value,  but  there  has  been  a  remarkable  estenslon  of  the  exports 
of  gunny  cloth,  as  shown  below: 
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The  value  of  the  trade  in  gunny  cloth  has  risen  in  five  years  from 
about  41,261,000  to  some  *5,000,000.  In  the  same  period,  the  value  of 
gunny  ba^s  exported  has  risen  from  about  $9,000,000  to  $11,000,000. 
Thus,  five  years  ago,  the  exports  of  cloth  represented  less  than  12  per 
cent  of  the  whole  trade,  while  last  year,  they  represented  31^  per  cent 
The  distribation  of  the  bags  has  been  as  follows: 
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The  I'nited  States  is  the  largest  consumer  of  gunny  cloth,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  figures  of  last  year's  exports,  viz: 


United  states.. 
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It  is  also  probable  that  a  large  proportioa  of  the  shipments  to  China 
is  for  San  Francisco. 

JUTE    MILLS. 

There  are  thirty  jute  mills  in  operation  in  India,  nearly  all  in  Ben- 
gal, five  having  been  completed  since  1893.  They  have  12,611  looms, 
254,5!>6  spindles,  employ  90,374  persons,  and  the  noDiinal  capital  is 
about  114,000,000.  As  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  product  of  these 
mills  goes  to  the  United  States,  as  shown  by  the  above  figures,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  duty  of  about  .SO  per  cent  on  these  goods,  under 
the  present  tariff  law,  may  result  in  reopening  our  mills  that  were 
closed  by  the  Wilson  tariff,  and  give  employment  to  thousands  of  our 
people. 

COTTON  MILLS  AND    MANUFACTURES. 

The  progress  of  the  spinning  and  weaving  industry  in  the  last  five 
years  Is  shown  in  the  table  appended: 
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About  149,000  persons-are  stated  to  have  been  employed  in  the 
mills  at  the  end  of  1896-97,  and  the  capital  invested  is  returned  at 
over  $45,000,000;  but  the  statement  of  capital  is  imperfect,  the  figures 
being  confined  to  mills  worked  by  joint  stocic  companies.  The  Bom- 
bay Presidency  contains  70  per  cent  of  the  spinning  and  77  per  cent 
of  the  weaving  capacity  of  the  Indian  mills.  Out  of  the  105  mills 
in  that  province,  07  are  located  in  the  city  and  island  of  Bombay, 
and  they  employ  an  average  of  101,000  persons  daily.  The  capital 
invested  in  such  of  them  as  are  owned  by  joint  stock  companies  is 
about  $30,000,000. 

The  total  value  of  the  yarn  exported  (about  44  per  cent  of  the  pro- 
duction) was  about  $23,000,000,  balance  being  used  for  hand  looms  in 
India,  and  the  export  of  piece  goods  was  about  $4,000,000.  The  goods 
woven  are  mainly  gray  (unbleached)  goods,  which  represent  90  per 
cent  of  the  whole  production. 

The  exports  of  yarn  and  piece  goods  are  principally  to  China,  Straits 
Settlements,  Aden,  and  Asiatic  Turkey.  Until  within  the  past  few 
years,  Japan  was  the  largest  consumer,  bnt  that  country  has  developed 
wonderfully  in  manufacturing,  and  now  spins  yam  for  itself  and  takes 
raw  cotton  from  India.  On  the  other  hand,  the  export  of  Indian  yarn 
to  China  has  rapidly  increased  in  the  last  three  years. 

VFOOLEN   MILLS   AND   GOODS. 

Manufacturing  is  limited,  but  it  has  steadily  expanded  In  the  iMt 
Qve  years  and  is  to  a  large  extent  conducted  at  Cawnpore  and  Dhart- 
wal.  The  goods  exported  are  mostly  carpets  and  rngs,  for  which  there 
seems  to  be  an  increasing  demand  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  the 
United  States.  Apart  from  carpets  and  rugs,  the  exports  consist 
mainly  of  shawls.  The  imports  of  woolen  goods  amounted  last  year 
to  about  $5,000,000. 
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METALS  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF. 


Hardware  aiid  cullery.  — The  valae  of  the  imports  laat  year  exceeded 
that  of  1894-95.  The  proportion  of  these  goods  imported  from  the 
United  Kingdom  was  78  per  cent,  about  the  same  as  in  1895-96.  The 
figures  attached  show  the  value  of  each  class : 
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Germany,  Belgium,  and  Austria-Hungary  furnished  between  19  and 
20  per  cent  of  the  whole  hardware  and  cutlery  imported ;  about  78  per 
cent  was  furnished  by  the  United  Kingdom. 

Iron  arid  steel. — The  following  list  includes  the  descriptions  of  iron 
and  steel  which  are  most  commonly  imported,  and  the  quantity  of 
each  during  the  last  two  years: 
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The  increasing. demand  for  iron  sheds  by  port  trusts,  mills  and 
foundries,  tea  and  coffee  estates,  railway  and  steamer  companies  is 
evidenced  by  the  importations  of  galvanized  iron  and  angle,  bolt,  and 
rod,  these  descriptions  comprising  a  very  large  part  of  the  trade. 
The  trade  is  principally  divided  between  England,  Belgium,  and  Ger- 
many, England  having  much  the  largest  share. 

MacMjiery  and  milhvorks. — The  importa  for  1895-96  amounted  to 
about  $10,000,000,  and  last  year  to  about  tl0,60O,OOO.  The  demand 
is  large  on  account  of  cotton,  jute,  and  other  mills,  tea  and  cofFee 
estates,  factories,  workshops,  and  foundries.  The  importations  were 
distributed  as  follows: 
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The  machinery  imported  into  Calcutta  comprises  all  1  hat  is  required 
for  the  UiH  gardens  of  Assam,  Caehar,  and  Sylhet,  and  the  mills  and 
factories  of  upper  India,  as  well  as  that  required  for  Ben^^l. 

In  view  of  the  development  of  tire  manufacturing  interests  of  this 
country  and  the  increasing  use  of  machinery,  it  will  be  well  for  our 
large  manufacturen)  of  machinery  to  look  to  India  for  au  outlet  of 
their  products.  There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  have  a  share 
of  the  business. 

Railway  materials, — The  value  of  importations  for  1895-96  was 
about  *11, 000,000  and  in  1896-97,  about  $16,000,000,  including  the 
imports  for  both  the  companies  and  the  State.  The  imports  on 
account  of  railway  companies  last  year  were  about  95  per  cent  in 
excess  of  the  average  for  the  preceding  five  .years,  and  the  imports  on 
account  of  the  State  were,  in  1895-96,  not  much  shoit  of  double  the 
average,  and  last  year  were  still  larger.  These  extremely  lai^e 
imports  are  the  result  of  the  adoption  by  the  State  of  a  policy  of  rapid 
and  extensive  construction  of  railway  lines.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  a  contract  is  said  to  have  been  recently  made  with  manufac- 
turers in  the  United  States  for  7,000  tons  of  steel  rails,  and  that  part 
is  now  on  the  way  here.  This  indicates  that  the  United  States  can 
compel*  for  the  iron  and  steel  trade  of  this  country. 

MINERAL  OIL. 

The  imports  have  been  the  last  five  years  as  follows  (value  in  round 
numbers): 
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Russian  oil  has,  it  would  seem,  permanently  taken  the  lead  of  United 
States  oil  in  the  Indian  market.  The  relative  imports  from  the  two 
countries  are  as  follows: 
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The  importation  of  mineral  oil  in  bulk,  all  of  it  Russian  (American 
oil  being  imported  exclusively  in  cases),  was  about  7,000,000  gallons  in 
1894^95,  nearly  10,000,000  gallons  in  1895-9ti,  and  nearly  15,000,000 
pallons  last  year.  The  largest  proportion  of  tliese  importations 
(8,500,000  gallons)  was  brought  t«  Calcutta,  whore  it  was  placed  in 
cases  for  distribution  in  the  counti-y.  Anothei"  competitor  for  public 
favor  in  India  has  entered  the  market — Langkat  petroleum,  from 
Sumatra.  The  oil  is  stjited  to  be  of  good  quality,  and  preparations 
are  being  made  to  import  in  bulk  in  large  quantities. 
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Bice. — The  total  exports 
D  roun«l  numbers): 
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The  lice  harvest  in  1895  was  on  the  whole  much  below  the  average, 
being  specially  deficient  in  Bengal,  which  produces  about  three-fonrtha 
of  tlie  whole  of  the  Indian  rice  (including  Burmali).  ITie  crop  in 
18'JG,  part  of  which  was  exported  in  the  last  months  of  1896-117,  was 
worse  iu  Bengal  and  Madras  than  the  crop  of  1895.  The  total  yield 
is  estimated  to  be  about  13,992,000  tons,  which  is  about  33  per  ceiit 
less  than  the  yield  in  1 805-9fi,  and  45  per  cent  below  the  average.  On 
account  of  the  short  yield  the  i>ftst  two  years,  there  has  been  a  sharp 
advance  iu  price,  which,  with  the  home  demand,  greatly  curtailed  the 
exportation. 

Wheat — The  trade  collapsed  in  the  second  half  of  the  year,  as  the 
result  of  very  bad  crops  and  the  ret-ention  of  such  wheat  as  was  avail- 
able for  export,  for  internal  consumption.  During  the  early  part  of 
the  year,  there  was  a  very  small  export.  The  exports  amounted  to 
10,002,912  huudredweight  in  1895-9ii,  and  to  only  1,910,550  hundred- 
weight in  1896-97. 

Co^ee.— The  exports  have  been  as  follows  the  last  five  years  (value 
in  round  numbers) : 
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The  exports  fell  to  the  lowest  limit  known  for  many  years  as  the 
result  of  a  very  small  crop,  and  the  estimates  of  the  present  crop 
are  also  very  unfavorable.  In  the  six  years  ending  1896-07,  the 
exports  of  coffee  have  been  on  an  avei-age  of  278,380  hundredweight 
annually,  while  in  the  five  preceding  years  (1880-87  to  18!)0-{tl),  the 
average  was  290,555  hundredweight,  showing  a  falling  off  in  the  pro- 
duction during  the  last  ten  years. 

Tea. — The  exports  of  the  j-ear  exceeded  those  of  1894-95  by  about 
8,500,000  pounds,  and  the  total  quantity  exportetl  was  twice  as  lai^ 
as  the  exports  twelve  years  ago.  An  increase  of  8,5(X),0t)0  pounds  in 
1895-00  was  followed  last  year  by  an  increase  of  11,500,000  pounds. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  production  this  year  is  from  eight  to  nine  mil- 
lion pounds  in  excess  of  that  of  last  year.  The  quantity  of  Indian  te-a 
taken  by  the  United  States  and  Canada  is  thrice  what  it  was  three 
yearu  ago,  amounting  to  about  1,000,000  jMunds;  as  much  more  was 
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received  through  the  United  Kingdom,  so  that  the  total  consnmption 
of  these  two  countries  now  approximates  3,500,000  pounds,  in  about 
equal  quantities.  In  1894,  China  was  sending  to  the  English  market 
more  than  twice  as  much  t«a  as  India  and  Ceylon  combined;  in  lRd6, 
India  and  Ceylon  sent  to  England  more  than  six  times  as  much  as 
China. 


The  exports  in  the  la.st  four  years  have  l>een  as  follows  (value  in 
round  numbers) : 
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The  area  sown  in  jute  in  1895  was  estimated  at  3,250,000  acres,  and 
the  crop  is  reported  even  larger  than  that  of  1894,  which  was  aremarli- 
ably  good  one.  The  area  sown  in  18!)6  was  very  nearly  equal  to  the 
one  sown  in  1805,  but  the  crop  suffered  from  insufficient  and  unseason- 
able rain,  and  the  yield  was  about  22^  per  cent  less  than  in  1895. 

The  Unal  forecast  of  the  Government  indicates  that  the  crop  this 
year  will  be  an  exceptionally  large  one,  only  exceeded  by  that  of 
I8i)4--n5. 

The  distribution  of  jute  has  been  as  follows  the  paflt  three  j'ears: 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  the  exports  to  the  United  States  fell  off  mate- 
rially, as  the  result  of  closing  the  mills  under  the  Wilson  tariff  law, 
and  they  should  now  be  reopened  under  the  present  law,  and  the  raw  • 
jute  imported  instead  of  the  manufactured  articles. 


The  exports  of  cotton  during  the  last  five  years  are  given  below 
(value  in  round  numbers): 
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The  demand  for  export  baa  been  smaller  since  the  great  fall  in  the 
price  of  American  and  Egyptian  cotton,  bat  in  large  part,  the  Indian 
mills  have  diverted  the  trade;  bnt  last  year,  by  the  closing  of  the 
mills  in  Bombay  on  account  of  the  plague,  a  larger  quantity  was  set 
free  for  export'.  The  cotton  is  taken  mainly  by  Japan,  China,  and 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  a  much  smaller  proportion  than  for- 
merly goes  to  the  United  Kingdom. 


The  exports  of  indigo  in  the  last  five  years  are  given  below  (value 
In  round  numbers): 
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Calcutta  is  the  principal  export  market,  shipping  about  two-thirds 
of  the  entire  exports.  About  78  per  cent  goes  to  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  Continent,  and  about  20  per  cent  to  the  United  States. 

REVIEW  OF  TRADE  WITH  COUNTRIES  FOR  FIVE   TEARS. 

In  the  subjoined  table  are  given  the  figures  of  the  trade,  in  ronnd 
numbers  (merchandise  only),  with  the  aeveral  divisions  of  the  world 
during  the  last  five  years,  showing  the  tendencies  of  trade. 
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With  Australia  alone  was  there  an  increase  in  tradedaring  the  last 
year,  the  export  of  tea,  the  principal  article  sent  to  that  country,  not 
having  been  affecled  by  either  of  the  two  calamities  that  caused  a 
shrinkage  in  the  export  of  food  grains  and  raw  materials  to  other 
countries  of  the  world. 


The  following  is  the  total  number  and  tonnage  of  the  shipping,  steam 
and  sail,  with  cargoes  and  in  ballast,  which  entered  from  and  cleared 
to  foreign  countries  during  each  of  the  last  five  years: 
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The  work  of  the  shipping  continues  to  be  done  to  an  increasing 
extent  by  steam.  The  relative  proportions  of  tonnage  entered  and 
cleared  last  year  was  as  follows,  viz:  From  and  to  the  United  King- 
dom, SOpercent;  British  possessions,  37. 3per  cent;  other  foreign  coun- 
tries, 32.7  per  cent.  The  vessels  carrying  the  trade  of  India  for  the 
most  part  fly  the  British  flag.  They  represent  about  80  per  cent  of 
the  whole. 

I  regret  to  say  it  is  very  rare  that  a  ship  flying  the  United  States 
flag  is  seen  in  an  Indian  port,  only  one  having  been  in  this  port  in 
the  last  two  years. 

BAILWAYS  OF  INDIA. 

The  following  figures  are  taken  from  the  Government  report  for  the 
year  ending  March  31,  1896,  the  report  for  the  last  year  not  having 
been  published. 

The  total  length  of  railways  open  and  sanctioned  on  the  31st  of 
March,  1896,  was  23,466  miles,  being  a  net  increase  during  the  year  of 
2,394  miles.  The  total  length  of  railways  open  for  traffic  the  same 
date  was  19,677  miles,  being  a  net  increase  of  822  miles,  leaving  3,789 
miles  still  under  constnictidn  or  sanctioned. 

The  total  capital  outlay  on  railways  open  to  traffic  amounted  on 
the  31st  of  December,  1895,  to  $756,000,000,  being  an  increase  of 
$18,000,000  as  compared  with  the  expenditure  incurred  during  the 
previous  year.  Railways  rea«h  almost  every  important  point  in  India, 
and  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Government  to  extend  them  so  that  every 
part  of  the  country  will  be  within  railway  communication. 


«^a«^::-z;:::;;z:::=zz::z;:;:: 

The  price  of  labor  varies  considerably  in  the  different  provinces.  In  • 
some,  agricultural  labor  receives  only  tl.  26  per  month,  while  in  others, 
it  is  paid  as  high  as  (3  a  month.  The  same  is  true  regarding  other 
labor,  and  it  is  difficult  to  give  exact  figures  throughout  the  country, 
but  the  above  table  shows  the  cheapness  of  labor  in  India,  when  it  is 
considered  that,  at  these  prices,  the  laborers  supply  themselves. 

If  our  manufacturers  would  make  proper  efforta,  a  much  lai^er  trade 
would  be  done  with  the  United  States,  especially  in  cotton  goods  and 
mill  machinery. 

R.  F.  Patterson, 

ContnU-Oenerai. 

Calcutta,  October  12,  iH'Ji. 
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BOMBAY.* 

Under  the  eustoma  regulations  of  British  India,  all  foreign  trade  of 
the  Bombay  Presidency  and  Sind  mast  be  entered  or  cleared  at  the 
porta  of  Bombay  or  Kurrachee.  The  staiistica  which  I  have  compiled 
from  official  eourceH  and  appended  to  this  report  will  give  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  character  and  extent  of  this  trade,  the  greater 
portion  of  which  is  carried  by  steamers  through  the  Suez  Canal. 

All  values  in  this  report  are  stated  in  rupees,  as  no  other  currency 
is  used  in  British  India.  On  aceount  of  the  frequent  and  wide  fluc- 
tuations in  the  exchange  value  of  the  rupee,  to  be  accurate  it  would 
be  necessary- to  calculate  each  day's  business  at  the  current  rate  of 
excliange.  If  the  gold  equivalent  as  established  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  were  used  in  reducing  rupee  values 
to  United  States  money  at  the  end  of  1896,  for  instance,  the  results 
would  show  values  nearly  39  per  cent  below  the  actual  equivalents  iu 
sterling  exchange. 


*  In  reeponse  to  circalur  of  Aagnst  10. 
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Failure  of  crops  iu  India  has  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  material 
reduction  in  exports  of  cotton  and  all  agricultural  products,  while 
famine  and  plague  have  disastrously  affected  business  in  every  line, 
and  at  this  time,  frontier  wars  are  causing  serious  disturbance  of  the 
finances  of  the  conntiy.  Silver  has  declined  to  an  unprecedentedly 
low  price  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  the  difference  between  the 
bullion  value  and  the  exchange  value  of  the  rupee  has  been  consid- 
erably increased. 

Within  the  past  year,  the  cities  of  Bombay  and  Knrrachee,  as  well 
aB  many  other  localities  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  have  suffered  fear- 
fully from  plague,  which  has  not  yet  entirely  disappeared.  The  loss 
of  life  has  been  far  in  excess  of  the  number  officially  reported,  and  the 
actual  number  of  deaths  from  this  cause  will  never  bo  known.  When 
the  disease  WAS  at  its  height  in  February,  1897,  fully  one-half  the  popu- 
lation of  Bombay  was  absent  from  the  city,  and  nearly  all  the  cotton 
mills  and  other  manufactories  were  closed  for  want  of  operatives. 
Every  branch  of  industry  was  completely  paralyzed.  Since  then, 
famine  in  the  interior  and  other  causes  have  brought  great  numbers 
of  people  into  the  city,  and  it  is  apparently  more  crowded  now  than 
ever  before.  There  is  much  distress  from  scarcity  and  high  prices  of 
food,  but  business  has  been  resumed,  and  so  far  as  possible,  prosperity 
has  returned. 

INDCSTRIEB. 

Tables  included  in  this  report  show  the  various  products  and  kinds 
of  merebandise  that  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  import  and  export  trade 
of  this  side  of  India.  Cotton  goods  and  yams  are  the  chief  staples 
manufactured  here  by  the  use  of  machinery.  Nearly  all  other  manu- 
factures are  products  of  hand  labor,  which  is  so  cheap,  and  tlie  peo- 
ple engaged  in  these  industries  are  so  poor,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
introduce  almost  any  kind  of  labor-saving  machinery.  On  this  side 
of  India,  the  leading  industry  is  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  and 
yarns.  On  Bombay  Island,  there  are  69  cotton  mills,  with  2,197,080 
spindles  and  21,526  looms,  which  give  employment  to  more  than 
70,000  operatives,  and  in  addition,  7  cotton  mills  are  under  construction 
or  projected.  In  the  Bombay  Presidency,  outside  of  Bombay  Island, 
there  are  36  cotton  mills,  with  648, 9CC  spindles  and  7,518  looms,  and 
9  cotton  mills  in  course  of  construction  or  projected,  6  of  which  are 
to  have  90,400  spindles  and  850  looms. 

In  Bombay  Presidency,  including  the  city  of  Bombay,  there  are  38 
cotton-pressing  establishments,  with  170  presses. 

Many  other  industries  are  carried  on  in  a  smaller  way  in  various 
parts  of  the  Presidency,  among  which  I  may  mention  2  woolen  mills, 
with  13  sets  and  120  looms,  and  2  silk  mills  in  the  city  of  Bombay. 


Bicycles  have  been  introduced  into  India  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  some  leading  United  States  manufacturers  have  already  intro- 
duced their  goods  in  this  market.  But  English  manufacturers  with 
cheaper  wheels  do  the  larger  part  of  this  trade. 

But  little  progress  has  been  madeiu  introducing  electricity  for  light- 
ing and  other  purposes.  Coal,  especially  of  Indian  production,  is  not 
dear  in  the  seaport  cities,  and  there  ought  to  be  a  good  field  in  this  line 
for  enterprising  Americans.  The  Bombay  Tramways,  an  American 
company,  still  employs  about  1,300  horses  on  its  lines.     Good  horses 
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for  such  purposes  cost  8100  to  $150  each.  The  city  of  Bombay  is  badly 
lighted  by  gas  and  kerosene  oil.  It  ought  to  be  lighted  by  electricity. 
Mill  machinery  is  furnished  principally,  if  not  entirely,  by  English 
manufacturers.  Railroads  are  all  either  owned  or  controlled  by  the 
Government,  and  their  supplies  are  chiefly  bought  in  England.  Sewing 
machines  of  American  patent  are  used  very  extensively  in  India. 
Thei-e  is  but  little  opportunity  for  introduction  of  agricultural 
machinery,  hut  India  ought  to  be  an  excellent  field  for  windmills, 
especially  for  pumping  purposes.  They  are  scarcely  used  at  all  up  to 
this  time.  United  States  boots  and  ^oes  have  a  good  peputation 
where  known,  but  they  must  compete  with  cheap  labor.  Native  shoe- 
makers make  to  order  ladies'  and  gentlemen's  shoes  at  from  $1.50  to 
$2. 25  per  pair.  Leading  English  houses  here  make  gentlemen's  shoes 
to  order  for  $5  to  tC  per  pair.  This  is  not  a  good  market  for  manu- 
factures of  leather  on  account  of  the  climate,  which  spoils  leather  by 
mold  during  the  monsoon  period .  American  cotton  goods  in  the  form 
of  heavy  drills  are  largely  used  in  India.  "Peppei-ell  drills"  are  the 
favorite  brand,  and  command  highest  prices.  The  British  and  native 
army,  I  am  informed,  is  uniformed  with  these  goods,  which  are  dyed 
a  shade  of  brown  or  butternut  color  that  does  not  fade. 

India  is  a  market  for  the  very  cheapest  qualities  of  goods  of  most 
varieties.  The  Germans  understand  this  fact  vory  well,  and  cheap 
German  goods  of  nearly  every  description  flood  the  markets.  English 
and  United  States  goods  are  generally  too  good  in  quality  and,  conse- 
quently, too  high  in  price.  American  clocks  are  an  exception.  They 
are  almost  universally  in  use  here.  Indian-made  furniture  is  much 
better  for  its  cost,  both  in  quality  of  woods  used  and  finish,  than  sim- 
ilar grades  of  articles  in  America. 


As  nearly  all  goods  from  America  are  transshipped  in  Europe,  it  is 
essential  that  the  packing  should  be  very  strong  and  durable,  so  that 
the  contents  may  not  be  damaged  by  rough  handling  to  which  they 
may  be  pubjected  in  transit.  Too  much  care  <ran  not  be  observed  in 
this  respect. 

COMHBRCIAL  CO^fD^^ONS, 

Banking  facilities  are  all  that  coald  be  desired;  but  exchange  fluc- 
tuates greatly.  Within  the  past  two  years,  the  exchange  valtie  of  the 
rupee  has  varied  from  about  26^^  cents  to  33^  cEnts,  At  present,  it  is 
321  cents.  I  would  not  advise  American  manufacturers  to  give  long 
credits  or  to  make  consignments,  especially  to  native  firms  in  India. 
Some  European  houses  may  be  entitled  to  special  treatment  in  this 
respect.  Goods  will  not  find  a  ready  market  here  (especially  if  they 
are  not  well  known)  if  the  terms  are  cash  f ,  o.  b.  at  an  American  port. 
But  some  buyers  will  pay  cash  to  a  hank  at  point  of  destination  against 
delivery  of  docuinent-s.  And  sometimes  they  will  arrange  with  a  good 
bank  to  accept  drafts  foi-  their  account  when  the  drafts  are  accom- 
panied by  bills  of  lading,  invoices,  insurance  policies,  and  other  nec- 
essary documeuts.  But  this  must  tie  arranged  beforehand,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  seller,  with  the  hank  which  is  to  accept  the  draft. 
Banks  sometimes  give  credit  to  good  buyers  on  such  drafts*  If  some 
such  arrangements  can  not  be  made  as  above  indicated,  it  would  gen- 
erally be  better  to  lose  the  busine-ss.  If  United  States  firms  desire  to 
open  an  extensive  business  in  India,  I  would  advise  them  to  have  their 
own  representative  permanently  established   here  to  attend  to  it. 
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Several  firms  in  different  lines  might  find  it  to  their  advantage  to 
combine  and  open  a  branch  o£Bce  on  joint  account  so  far  as  regards 
expenses. 

LICENSES  AND  PA88POETS. 

Commercial  travelers  Tiave  met  with  good  success  in  some  instances. 
But  as  the  goods  they  sell  generally  arrive  long  after  they  have  moved 
on  to  other  places,  much  trouble  often  ensues  that  might  be  avoided 
if  a  representfttive'of  the  seller  were  on  the  ground.  No  stock  beyond 
samples  should  be  sent  here  until  the  fact  is  established  that  there  is 
a  demand  for  the  goods.  For,  with  few  exceptions,  everything  must 
be  especially  adapted  to  local  conditions.  No  license  is  required  for 
carrying  on  business  in  Bombay  by  commercial  travelers  or  others, 
excepting  in  special  cases,  such  as,  for  instance,  storing  kerosene  oil. 
Commercial  travelers  may  come  and  go  and  transact  business  here  as 
freely  as  local  merchants  or  tourists.  No  passports  are  required  in 
India.  . 

Harbor  and  dock  facilities  at  Bombay  and  Kurrachee  are  as  ^ood 
as  the  best  in  the  world,  and  all  charges  for  wharfage  and  other  kinds 
of  expenses  are  moderate.  Ample  storage  facilities  for  all  purposes 
may  be  secured  at  moderate  cost  for  rental,  for  short  or  long  periods. 


The  Indian'  import  tariff  is  nominally  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  on 
the  general  list.  But  on  most  articles,  the  vaJuation  for  assessment  of 
duty  is  fixed  by  law  and  is  independent  of  the  market  value.  Home 
duties  are  specific  and  are  greater  or  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  value. 
Other  articles,  including  some  kinds  of  machinery,  are  free  or  are 
taxed  from  1  to  5  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

POSTAL   RATES. 

India  is  included  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  The  postal  rate 
per  one-half  ounce  to  the  United  States  is  2-i  annas,  equal  to  5  cents. 
Local  letter  postage  is  from  one-half  anna,  equal  to  1  cent,  upward, 
being  at  the  rate  of  1  anna  (2  cents)  per  tola,  which  is  the  same  as  the 
weight  of  a  silver  rupee. 

The  usual  time  occupied  in  transit  for  mails  from  New  York  to 
Bombay  varies  from  33  to  29  days.  Direct  steamers  laden  with  freight, 
via  Suez  Canal,  usually  take  from  38  to  45  days  from  New  York  to 
Bombay.     Thei-e  is  no  established  rate  of  freight. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

Transportation  by  rail  to  all  parts  of  India  and  by  steamers  or  sail- 
ing vessels  to  all  coastwise  ports  is  amply  provided  for,  and  charges 
for  freight  are  not  excessive.  Telegraphic  communication  by  land 
lines  and  ocean  cables  is  maintained  with  all  important  points  in 
India  and  throughout  the  world. 

With  the  exception  of  vessels  carrying  petroleum,  which  are  char- 
tered for  that  especial  purpose,  none  come  here  from  New  York, 
Steamers  employed  in  both  foreign  and  coastwise  trade  are  mostly 
British.  The  Austrian  Lloyd  Steam  Navigation  Company  maintains 
a  regular  line  of  steamers  between  Trieste  and  Bombay,  running  twice 
each  month.  The  Compagnie  des  Messageries  Maritimes  haa  monthly 
service  between  Marseilles  and  Bombay.  The  Florio  Rubattino  Line 
also  runs  steamers  monthly  between  Genoa  and  Naples  and  Bombay. 
There  is  also  a  Japanese  line  making  regular  trips  between  Bombay 
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and  Japanese  ports.    Sailing  vessels  are  generally  owned  by  natives 
of  India.     Few  of  the  latter  carry  more  than  100  tons  of  freigat. 

QUARANTINE  AND  OTHER  REGULATIONS. 

As  Bombay  at  times  is  afflicted  with  nearly  all  infectious  and  con- 
tagious diseases  that  are  known  in  the  world,  no  general  regulations 
as  tio  quarantine  are  eufoi'ced.  But  at  present,  strict  precautions  are 
observed  to  prevent  plague  being  brought  into  the  city  from  infected 
districts.  Europeans  and  European  goods  have  not  been  subjected 
to  inconvenience  oi"  disinfection,  oa  this  or  any  other  account. 

There  are  no  laws  or  regulations  of  discriminating  character  that 
affect  American  vessels  or  American  trade,  goods,  or  business  houses. 
Nor  are  Americans  required  to  pay  any  taxes  or  excises  that  are  not 
in  like  manner  paid  by  British  subjects. 

Liberal  patent,  copyright,  and  trade-mark  laws  for  the  protection  of 
the  rights  of  British  subjects,  as  well  as  of  foreigners,  are  in  force. 

All  goods  imported  into  British  India  must  be  prominently  marked, 
80  as  to  show  the  countries  of  their  origin  or  manufacture.  The 
usual  way  of  marking  is  as  follows:  "Made  in  America." 

TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Any  available  statistics  of  imports  of  United  States  products  or 
manufactures  into  India  or  exports  from  India  to  the  United  States 
are  necessarily  unreliable  and  misleading,  for  the  reason  that  much  of 
this  trade  is  carried  on  through  England  or  other  European  countries. 
This  is  largely  due  to  the  fa«t  that  there  is  no  direct  communication 
between  the  United  States  and  India,  excepting  by  vessels  specially 
chartered  to  carry  certain  staple  commodities.  Large  quantities  of 
Indian  products  and  manufactures  are  purchased  in  England  by 
American  merchants,  and,  in  the  same  manner,  many  United  States 
goods  reach  the  markets  of  the  East. 


The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  engaged  in  foreign  trade  that 
entered  and  cleared  with  cargo  at  the  ports  of  Bombay  and  Kurrachee 
for  three  years  before  March  31,  18!>7,*  as  reported  by  the  statistical 
bureau  of  the  government  of  India,  were  as  follows: 
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Quantity  and  valve  of  the  principal  articles  exported  in  the  year  ending  December 
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Foreign  trade  of  Bombay  and  Siitd  (Kurrachee)  from  January  1  to  June  30,  1S97. 
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VALUE  OF  THE  INDIAN  RUPEE. 

In  connequence  of  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  silver  and  in  rates 
of  exchange  on  England  between  rupees  and  sterling,  the  value  of 
the  Indian  rupee  is  a  very  uncertain  quantity. 

The  gold  value  of  the  silver  rupt^e,  as  established  quarterly  by  the 
United  States  Mint  for  the  year  1896,  was  as  follows: 

Oeots. 

January  1, 1896 33.3 

April  1,  1896 23.4 

Jnly  1.1896 , 83.6 

October  1, 1896 83.3 

January  1,1897 22.5 

The  exchange  value  of  the  same  at  Bombay  for  the  same  period,  as 
recorded  by  the  Bombay  Chamber  of  Commerce,  was  for  bank  demand 
bills  on  London : 
Week  ending —  ShilliaKs.   Caoto. 

Jannary  3, 1896 1-2^=28.45 

April  2, 1896 1-3X=29.02 

July  2, 1896 I^2A=28.70 

Octobera,  1896 _ _ 1-2A=28.77 

December  80, 1896 l-3li=81.3* 


The  value  of  £1  beli^  taken  at  $4.8605. 
Bombay,  September  $4,  1897. 


S.  Comfort,  Consul. 


CEYLON. 

I  would  call  attention  to  the  local  import  duty  on  kerosene  oil, 
which,  at  0.25  rupee  per  gallon,*  amounts  to  practically  50  per  cent , 
ad  valorem. 

This  duty,  whether  intentionally  or  not,  operates  unfavorably 
against  case  oil  from  the  United  States  in  competition  with  Roths- 
childs bulk  oil  from  Batoum  (Russia),  inasmuch  as  the  latter  receives 

"According  to  tbe  quarterly  valuationa  of  the  United  State*  Director  of  the 
Mint,  tbe  averai^  value  of  tbe  rupee  in  1890--UT  was  $0,229.  At  tbls  rate  0.2u 
rupee  =  B.7  cents. 
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e  help  from  the  Government  in  the  way  of  landing,  installing, 
and  railway  transport  facilitieB,  aB  mentioned  in  my  annual  report 
for  1896. 

^V".  MOREY,  Consul. 
Colombo,  September  3,  1S97. 


Imports  at  Ceylon  for  the  fiscal  year  2S97. 
[BsdncUon  of  local  oarreiiey  lo  Amerloo  money  Ismada  Mlrnpeea  perdoUar.] 
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Imports  OTid  exports  between  Ceylon  arid  the  United  Stales  jor  thefiaoal  year  1897. 
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CHTSA. 
AMOY. 

I  have  the  honor  to  eiU>mit  the  following  report  on  the  condition  of 
trade  in  Amoy,  with  one  or  two  tables  of  statislicB. 

The  condition  of  trade  at  Amoy,  as  well  as  the  results  shown  at  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year,  June  30,  1897, -ia  most  gratifying.  With  a 
few  significant  exceptions,  the  various  branches  which  go  to  make  op 
the  gross  value  of  the  trade  have  shown  a  distinct  advance  over  any 
previous  year  since  the  maximum  of  1^92  was  reached." 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

Kot withstanding  the  decline  and  long-threatened  extinction  of  the 
An)oy  Inland  tea  trade,  it  still  holds  a  considerable  place  in  the 
exports,  and  the  immediate  future  forebodes  no  material  change. 
Formosa  teas,  all  of  which  are  marketed  through  this  port,  make  up 
the  loss  and  swell  the  totals  in  the  year's  business.  In  many  cases 
in  thb  following  report,  the  period  covered  is  for  all  of  1896  and  some- 
times for  the  fiist  half  of  1897.  Wherever  possible,  the  two  periods 
have  been  covered  by  separate  items,  although  it  has  not  been  practi- 
cable to  secure  the  separate  figures  for  the  last  half  of  189S,  without 
more  time- and  labor  than  this  office  could  devote  to  the  subject. 

America  took  no  less  than  about  13,734,597.15  (gold)  worth  of  tea 
from  this  port  alone  during  1896,  as  against  about  12,574,919.20  (gold) 
worth  for  1895.  (The  rat©  for  Mexican  dollars  was  52.3  cents  for 
1896  and  55  cents  for  1895,  being  the  mean  average  for  each  year. ) 

In  exports,  the  United  States  was  the  principal  customer,  while  of 
the  imports  she  supplied  a  very  insignificant  per  cent.  According  to 
the  system  in  vogue  of  handling  our  goods  in  this  market,  they  are, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  all  classed  as  English  goods,  to  the  great 
injury  of  United  States  farmers  and  manufacturers.  There  simply 
are  no  statistics  of  the  imports  from  America  available,  except  those 
of  kerosene  oil,  which  comes  direct  to  Amoy  by  sailing  vessels.  Even 
for  that,  this  office  is  dependent  upon  the  report  of  the  Chinese  cus- 
toms. The  bulk  of  the  trade  passes  through  Hongkong,  an  English 
colony,  where  the  cargoes  are  landed  and  reexported  to  Chinese  ports, 
and  the  goods  are  classed  as  English  goods,  and  are  so  regarded  by 
the  merchants  and  consumers.  This  is  particularly  true  of  United 
States  canned  goods,  bacon,  hams,  oatfiake,  etc.  In  case  of -kerosene, 
there  is  a  noted  exception.  If  one  should  give  America  credit  for  all 
the  kerosene  sold  as  our  native  product,  our  showing  would  be  most 
gratifying.  The  record  for  1896  shows  an  increase  over  1895  of 
120,000  gallons  in  case  oils.  There  is  a  heavy  falling  off  in  the 
receipts  of  Russian  oils.  It  is  claimed  that  United  States  tins,  aft«r 
being  emptied,  are  frequently  filled  with  an  inferior  foreign  oil,  which, 
is  sold  as  American  oil.  Faulty  cases  or  tins  sometimes  afford  an 
excuse  for  the  dealer  tampering  with  the  United  States  product  as 
delivered,  and  a  corresponding  facility  in  perpetrating  the  fraud. 

Cotton  piece  goods  of  all  kinds  exhibit  an  increase,  especially  in 
white  shirtings,  Turkey  reds,  lawns,  and  Japanese  cotton  cloth  and 
crape,  Formosa  has  affordeij  a  steady  market  for  many  kinds  of 
cotton  goods  locally  manufactured  from  Bombay  spinnings.     ThesQ 
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importations  for  180G  amounted  to  65,990  piciila,  or  8,776,670  pouads, 
a  gain  over  1895  of  15,242  piculs,  or  2,027,186' pounds. 

With  the  present  low  price  of  cotton  iu  the  United  States  and  the 
thousands  of  iille  spindles.  It  would  seem  that  a  fair  proportion  of 
these  spinaiugs  might  be  supplied  from  the  Uoited  States. 

It  is  important  in  this  connection  to  note  that  American  cotton  fabrics 
are  preferred  by  the  Chinese,  and  they  buy  them  when  possible  to 
obtain  them,  even  though  they  are  sold  at  a  much  higher  price  than 
other  importations.  The  wealthy  Chinese  would  buy  nothing  else  if 
they  could  secure  the  gootis  readily. 

There  are  many  evidences  of  increased  prosperity  among  the  native 
population,  chief  among  which  is  the  increase  in  importations  of  table 
luxuries,  such  as  bit^he-de-mer,  birds'  nests,  sharks'  fins,  etc.  It  is 
possible  to  account  for  much  of  this  by  the  fact  that  many  native 
merchants  who  have  spent  a  few  years  in  the  Straits  Settlements  and 
Manila  have  accumulated  fortunes  and  returned  to  their  native  land  * 
to  live  in  luxury.  Many  others,  dissat.is&ed  with  the  Japanese  rule 
in  Fonnosa  and  apprehensive  of  the  results,  have  come  to  Amoy  and 
bought  the  finest  foreign  houses  on  the  little  island  of  Kulangsoo, 
which  commanded  fabulous  prices,  and  have  settled  down  among  the 
foreigners. 

There  is  an  increasing  market  for  United  States  flour.  The  fields 
formerly  used  for  the  cultivation  of  various  grains,  rice,  and  vegeta- 
bles, are  now  largely  given  to  the  growth  of  the  poppy.  As  a  result, 
the  staple  article  of  food  must  come  from  abroad. 

American  flour  can  be  imported,  at  such  a  low  figure,  qtiality  con- 
sidered, that  it  is  more,  economical  than  the  native  flour,  which  is 
prepared  by  a  somewhat  wasteful  process.  United  States  flour  is 
slowly  penetrating  into  the  interior,  though  it  is  not  making  the  prog- 
ress one  would  like  to  see.  Wheat  goes  begging  for  a  market  iu  the 
United  States  when  right  here,  in  this  one  country,  might  be  found  a 
market  for  millions  of  bushels  annually.  The  great  corn  flelds  of  the 
interior  Western  States  could  also  flnd  here  a  market  for  much  of 
the  surplus  product. 

Com  flour  is  used  to  a  limited  extent,  and  should  receive  the  atten- 
tion of  the  importer.  It  is  both  cheap  and  wholesome,  two  qualities 
essential  to  enable  a  product  to  gain  a  foothold  in  the  Flowery 
Kingdom. 

According  to  the  reports  of  the  imperial  customs,  there  has  been  a 
steady  increase  of  recent  years  in  original  shipmente  coastwise,  indi- 
cating a  general  awakening  of  the  natives  and  a  disposition  to  benefit 
by  contact  with  the  foreigner.  Unfortunately,  this  effect  does  not 
extend  far  to  the  interior,  save  along  a  few  of  the  principal  rivers. 
The  shipments  of  sugar  from  this  port  to  the  north  show  an  increase 
of  40,000  piculs  (at  1^3  pounds  to  a  picul,  5,320,000  pounds).  As  an 
evidence  of  the  growing  trade  with  the  interior,  transit  passes  for 
1896  were  issued  to  the  number  of  3,281,  representing  714,341  hai- 
kwan  taeis  (at  mean  rate,  for  1896,  say  80.6  cents  for  Unit«l  States 
gold,  $575,758.84),  as  against  3,055  transit  passes  for  the  year  before, 
representing  588,240  haikwan  taels,  or  in  United  States  gold,  $474,- 
131.44,  at  the  rate  quoted  above,  or  a  gain  of  20  per  cent  in  one  year. 

TEA   TRADE. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  much  of  the  Amoy  tea,  as  distinguished 
from  the  Formosa  tea,  is  no  longer  marketed  through  this  port.     No 
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buyer  goes  to  the  interior  now;  yet  this  tea  used  to  be  a  favorite 
witii  Americans.  It  is  now  exported  to  India,  a  tea-growing  country. 
Teas  popular  in  America  are  unpopular  in  England  and  Knrope. 
Japan  teas  are  seldom  exported  to  England.  Formosa  and  Amoy 
oolongs  are  now  seldom  sent  to  the  British  ports. 

The  bla«k  teas  take  their  place,  and,  together  with  Ceylon  and 
other  southern  t^eas,  supply  the  trade.  The  clever  dealers,  catering 
to  this  taste,  obtain  the  tea  from  the  interior  about  Amoy,  collect  it 
at  the  neighboring  port  of  Foochow;  and  after  passing  it  through  a 
firing  process,  during  which  certain  chemicals  play  a  prominent  part, 
convert  it  into  black  teas  called  "  Congon  "  an*!  export  it  from  Foochow, 
easily  convincing  the  gullible  consumers  that  this  choice  beverj^  is 
not  the  tabooed  Amoy  Oolongs.  Thus  it  happens  that  from  an  annual 
product  of  2,000,000  haikwan  taels,  grown  near  Amoy  and  exported 
ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  the  whole  is  diverted  as  above,  except  about 
200,000  haikwan  taels  or  J161,2O0  gold  {exchanged  at  80.6  cents  October, 
1896,  rate).  This  loss  is  not  wholly  compensated  for  in  the  great 
increase  in  the  Oolong  of  Formosa;  still,  the  number  and  tonnage  of 
vessels  entering  and  clearing  at  this  port  continues  to  increase.  The 
l^gures  for  1896  are  992  vessels,  aggregating  1,0S7,669  tons,  entered, 
and  985  vessels,  with  1,055,082  tons,  cleared.  The  average  size  of  the 
vessels  entering  this  port  has  advanced  from  910  tons  in  1893  to  1,069 
tons  in  1896.  For  the  first  six  months  of  1897,  the  figures  stand: 
Number  of  vessels  419,  tonnage  417,069,  entering;  402  vessels,  ton- 
nage 41G,G98,  cleared.  These  figures  show  that,  for  the  Ioes  sustained 
in  the  tea  trade,  there  have  been  compensations,  and  also  prove  that 
the  natives  can  adapt  themselves  to  new  conditions.  The  new 
industries  and  the  growth  of  the  poppy  instead  of  breadstuffs  and 
cereals,  with  a  corresponding  willingness  to  rely  upon  the  outside 
world  to  supply  the  necessities,  open  a  field  for  Uuite<l  States  farmers 
and  planters  which  they  should  not  be  slow  to  appreciate.  Numerous 
other  it«ms  combine  to  make  up  the  total  of  exports;  among  them, 
might  be  mentioned  the  sacred  narcissus  lily  bulbs,  which,  five  years 
ago,  amounted  to  but  lti6,000  pieces,  while  the  figures  for  1896  reached 
the  total  of  over  600,000.  In  the  year  previous  to  1890,  there  wae  no 
record  of  such  bulbs  iu  the  consulate. 


I  wish  to  call  especial  attention  to  an  article  now  imported  from 
the  United  States  to  a  limited  extentand  from  Oorea — ginseng.  It  is  a 
native  of  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  Utah,  as  well  as  of  other  mountain- 
ous districts  of  America,*  also  of  Korea  and  northern  Asia,  I  do  not 
exaggerate  when  I  state  that  it  is  possible  to  market  annually  in  China 
120,000,000  worth  of  these  roots.  They  are  now  being  grown  in  the 
United  States  to  a  limited  extent,  and  prices  obtained  by  the  grower 
are  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  those  realized  by  the  thrifty  exporter. 
It  sells  in  Amoy  at  from  $25  to  135  (Mexican)  per  pound.  It  costs  in 
America  from  *2  to  $3  (gold)  or  14  to  $(i  (Mexican).  Yet,  at  these 
figures,  Amoy  handled,  during  1896,  to  the  value  of  109,823  haikwan 
taels,  or  $88,617.34  United  States  gold  (at  80.6  cents,  October,  1896, 
rate)  of  these  roots  from  America  alone,  and  from  Korea  64,867  haik- 
wan taels,  or  $44,222.80  United  States  gold. 

"Including  Wwt  Virginia,  Ohio,  and  Hinneeots. 
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The  Korean  article  is  much  higher  priced  and  more  skillfully  cured, 
although  not  otherwise  superior  in  quality  to  the  United  States  prod- 
uct. It  was  formerly  bought  from  the  Americans  by  Chinese  dealers 
at  a  few  cents  per  iH>und,  and  is  still  regarded  as  a  profitable  crop. 

The  discovery  that  the  Chinese  were  making  fortunes  from  these 
purchases  caused  an  advance  in  the  price,  but  th^  real  facts  and  pos- 
sibilities in  this  line  seem  never  to  have  dawned  upon  the  struggling 
farmers  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  America,  so  well  adapted  to 
the  growth  of  the  plant.  I  have  searched  in  vain  for  a  report  upon 
the  subject  which  afforded  any  idea  of  the  field  open  here  for  Ameri- 
can enterprise.*  It  seems  to  me  that  if  our  people  realized  that  at 
least  i'6  gold  could  be  fairly  demanded  by  the  grower  for  every  pound 
of  well-cured  root,  the  market  would  be  practically  unlimited,  a  new 
mine  of  wealth  affording  employment  for  a  vast  population  would  be 
opened,  and  the  industry  would  tend  to  relieve  the  distress  caused  by 
the  decline  in  the  value  of  our  carlmnates  and  galenas. 

The  ginseng,  a  plant  of  the  genus  Aralia,  somewhat  resembles  the 
horse-radish  root.  It  grows  wild  in  the  mountains/  The  species  A. 
quinguefoliiim  is  the  article  of  export.  It  is  used  as  an  invigorating 
tea  by  all  the  wealthy  Chinese,  and  as  a  medicine  by  the  native  phy- 
sicians. It  enters  largely  into  the  list  of  presents  sent  by  the  wealthy 
to  friends  and  the  articles  exchanged  between  high  officials.  It  is 
bought  by  the  middle  classes  throughout  the  entire  Empire,  and  even 
the  poor  peasants  give  up  their  hard-earned  silver  for  this  national 
panacea. 

I  hope  that  these  facts  may  be  brought  to  the  att-ention  of  the  cham- 
bers of  commerce  throughout  the  districts  mentioned,  in  order  not 
only  that  the  possibilities  may  be  disclosed,  but  that  knowledge  of 
the  prices  may  be  dissemiuated  to  protect  those  who  moat  nee^  the 
beuefitfi  to  be  derived  from  the  industry. 

A.    BURLIKOAHE  JOHNSON,    Consvi. 

Amoy,  July  29,  1897. 


Summary  of  the  value  of  imports  from  different  countries  during  the  year  L 
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Out  of  the  above  there  was  reexported  as  follows: 
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Summary  of  the  value  of  exports  to  different  countries  during  the  year  1< 
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Navigation  at  the  port  of  Amoy  for  the  year  ending  December  SI,  1897. 
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Importi  and  exports  between  Amoy,  China,  and  the  United  States  for  tht  year  1396. 
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SUPPLEJlfE^ra'^fly  REPORT. 

I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith  a  supplemental  report  on  trade 
conditions  at  Amoy  in  accordance  with  Department  circular  dated 
August  10,  1897.  I  had  previously  sent  a  full  report  for  the  fiscal 
year,  and  find  little  of  interest  to  add  to  that  report,  except  as  herein 
included. 


The  total  tonnage  of  vessels,  both  steam  and  sailing,  entered  and 
cleared  during  the  first  six  months  of  1897,  ended  on  the  30th  of  June, 
was  831,836  tons,  nearly  100,000  tons  less  than  the  tonnage  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  18il6,  for  the  same  period,  which  was  038,174:  tons,  of  839 
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Native  opium  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  1895,  sad  the  import  is 
now  increasing  rapidly  year  by  year.  Nevertheless,  it  has  no  percep- 
tible influence  over  the  import  of  the  same  article  from  ludia,  and 
the  latter  is  also  increasing,  showing  that  the  demand  is  greater  than 
in  former  years  and  the  number  of  opium  Bmokers  is  increasing  to  an 
alarming  extent. 
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An  improvement  over  the  flguresof  1896  is  found  in  every  item  under 
this  head,  except  that  of  Indian  cotton  yarn.  The  reason  for  the  lat- 
ter's  decline  is  perhaps  due  to  the  cheap  cotton  goods  imported  from 
Japan,  which  make  native  weaving  a  very  unremunerative  industry. 

The  different  factories  that  sprang  up  within  the  last  year  in  the 
northern  ports  had  no  effect  upon  tlie  market  here. 
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An  improvement  is  foaiid  under  this  heading  also,  witli  the  excep- 
tion of  figured  lusters,  which  have  found  no  favor  with  the  Chinese. 
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Except  nail-iron  rods,  which  are  as  indispensable  as  rice  and  tea  to 
Chinese,  all  the  other  items  suffered  a  marked  decline;  notably  lead, 
which  is  used  for  lining  tea  bo-ies.  This  is  due  to  two  causes,  (1)  the 
disappearance  of  the  Amoy  tea  trade  aud  (2)  the  direct  importation 
of  lead  into  Foi 


Imports  of  oil. 
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The  decline  in  United  States  oil  is  very  notable  and  was  expected, 
but  its  rapidity  ought  to  stir  some  of  the  oil  producers  at  home.  The 
prospect  for  American  oil  once  appeared  very  gloomy,  and,  indeed, 
serious  enough  to  induce  the  agents  in  Amoy  to  import  and  sell  the 
Russian  oil  side  by  side  with  the  American, 

The  decline  has  been  from  1,400,000  gallons  for  the  six  months  of 
1894,  when  the  Russian  oil  was  first  introduced  in  bulk,  down  to  771,400 
gallons  in  1897.  There  are  two  formidable  rivals,  the  Russian  and 
Sumatran,  Both  undersell  that  from  America.  For  nearly  two  years, 
the  poorer  people  in  the  interior  used  nothing  but  the  Russian  oil, 
becauseit  is  15  percent  cheaper  than  that  from  the  United  States;  but 
it  was  reported  to  me  lately  that  the  people  have  gone  back  to  the 
American  oil.  The  price  has  suddenly  gone  up  20  per  cent,  and  our 
oil  is  in  great  demand,  while  a  large  stock  of  Russian  oil  here  has  had 
no  buyers  for  a  long  time. 

Complaints  have  been  repeatedly  lodged  in  this  consulate  by  agents 
of  the  United  States  oil  against  the  agents  of  the  Russian  for  making 
use  of  the  empty  American  oil  tins  to  fill  with  the  Russian  oil  and  sell 
them  to  the  unsuspicious  Chinese  as  United  States  oil ;  but  the  agente 
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of  the  Russian  oil  deny  any  knowledge  of  this,  and  allege  the  prac- 
tice to  be  purely  a  trick  of  the  Chinese  brokers.  This  is  quite  true,  and 
the  American  oil  producers  have  suffered  a  great  deal  aud  will  con- 
tinue to  Buffer,  until  China  enacts  a  patent  law  and  enforces  it  in  the 
interior  as  well  as  in  the  treaty  port-s.  But  this  is  too  much  to  expect, 
and  w©  must  protect  our  interests  with  the  best  means  available  at 
present. 

Imports  of  foreign  goods. 
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A  general  decline  is  found  in  all  the  articles  under  this  heading  as 
compared  with  the  returns  of  1896  for  the  same  period,  and  the  reason 
is  not  very  difScult  to  find.  Of  course,  the  rise  in  gold  has  driven 
many  merchants  who  import  their  goods  mostly  from  England  and  the 
United  States  to  very  close  quarters,  ^nd  a  general  increase  in  price 
has  had  to  be  inaugurated.  On  account  of  the  low  exchange  and  the 
rise  in  wheat,  Chinese  cakes  have  gone  up  more  than  10  per  cent.  It 
is  no  wonder,  then,  that  flour  hi5  to  go  down  so  notably.  Other 
foreign  imports  suffer  for  the  same  reason. 

Importt  of  native  good*. 


Description 


Native  Bandries: 


BeauB and  pease.. 

CblDBTDot 

Cloth,  catlve  and 


Picult. 
SS0,5!0 


Lily  flowara,  dried... 
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■  Valne  In  bklkwaa  teete. 

•TKfclng  the  mean  tbIus  ot  the  halkwan  tael  tor  188«  ■ 

United  States  cnrrencr- 


8L1  cents  and  for  1W7  as  T8.B  o 


In  imports  of  native  snndries,  the  most  important  articles  are  bean 
cake  for  manuring  purposes;  beans  and  pease,  as  staple  articles  of 
food;  and  rice.  The  use  of  wheat  is  increasing  in  favor  every  day, 
but  that  from  California,  except  when  manufactured  into  floor,  is  bo 
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deal-  that  the  merchanta  have  to  depend  entirely  upon  the  import  from 
the  north.  Of  these  articles,  Siam  and  Tonkin  contribnte  large 
shares,  and  the  United  ■  States  can  easily  secure  the  market,  provided 
the  prices  can  be  brought  down  to  meet  the  demand  of  common  people. 
United  States  flour  is  more  than  20  per  cent  higher  than  that  from 
the  northern  provinces  and  Hongkong.  However,  the  rich  people 
prefer  the  flour  and  wheat  from  America  to  any  other,  and  the  pros- 
pect for  American  wheat  is  better  than  ever.  A  perceptible  decline 
in  the  imports  is  noticeable  on  account  of  the  rise  in  exchange. 
Hence  the  return  on  these  articles  is  placed  under  the  head  of  "Kative 
sundries." 

In  coal,  since  the  competition  of  a  cheaper  article  from  Japan,  the 
natives  have  given  up  this  industry,  and  its  imports  ceased  in  1895. 
The  local  government  is  active  in  the  attempt  to  revive  coal  min- 
ing in  the  vicinity  of  Amoy,  and  this  time  with  modem  appliances. 
Two  German  mining  engineers  have  been  sent  by  the  authorities  to 
prospect  the  neighboring  districts,  and  their  reports  are  said  to  be 
very  favorable.  Therefore,  w©  expect  that  Amoy  may  become  in  a 
short  time  one  of  the  most  important  coal  Htations  in  the  world.  If 
the  Chinese  Government  could  be  induced  to  utilize  foreign  capital, 
there  is  a  great  fleld  for  American  enterprise.  For  this  purpose,  my 
predecessor,  General  Kemper,  made  several  overtures  to  the  Taotai 
here,  but  the  push  was  not  strong  enough  to  inspire  the  Chinese  with 
confidence;  hence  they  resulted  in  failure. 
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REMARKS   ON  EXPORTS. 


Under  this  table,  odIj  goods  shipped  by  steamships  and  sailing  ves- 
sels are  recorded.  It  represents  but  a  portion  of  the  entire  trade  of 
Amoy,  Although  the  native  junks  have  been  driven  away  from  the 
ocean,  they  still  bold  a  very  respectable  share  of  the  trade  actoally 
done.  They  run  between- the  inland  towns  and  ports  on  the  China 
coast  and  Formosa.  They  carry  cheap  cargoes,  such  as  bricks,  tiles, 
timbers,  rice,  bean  cakes,  and  kerosen')  oil,  and  are  considered  good 
competitors  against  steam.  They  have  also  the  advantage  of  trading 
with  unopened  ports. 

The  most  notable  article  of  export  for  the  six  months  under  review 
is  sugar.  The  quantity  shipped  to  foreign  countries  reached  nearly 
20,()O0,0OO  pounds.  Next  come  umbrellas,  which  figured  at  or  over 
300,000  pieces. 

A  very  little  tea  was  exported  to  the  United  States,  and  the  figures 
in  the  table  were  the  amount  shipped  to  England  and  India.  The 
latter  country,  I  understand,  uses  the  same  for  mixing  witt  Indian 
native  produce.  This  same  Amoy  tea  used  to  be  the  favorite  vrith 
Americans,  until  adulteration  was  found  in  it,  and  then  the  merchants 
turned  their  attention  to  the  Formosa  oolong.  About  ten  years  ago,  a 
few  thousand  cheats  were  siiipped  to  the  United  States  as  an  experi- 
ment, and  it  was  found  to  be  the  best  tea  ever  sent  from  China. 
Consequently,  the  exports  increased  in  bounds,  until  the  Amoy  oolong 
had  nearly  disappeared  from  the  market  a  year  or  two  ago. 

The  American  ginseng  is  not  found  in  the  tables,  because  this  arti- 
cle is  classed  under  seasonable  goods  which  are  imported  in  certain 
months  of  the  year.  The  same  is  true  of  narcissus  in  export,  which 
is  shipped  to  America  about  July  and  August. 

A.  BURLlNGAME  JOHNSON,  Consul. 

Amoy,  October  28,  18U7. 


CANTON. 

In  pursuance  to  instructions  contained  in  Department's  circular 
dated  August  10, 1897,  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  report 
touching  the  commerce  and  industries  of  this  consular  district,  as 
follows: 

The  consular  district  of  Canton  embraces  the  two  southemmoat 
provincesof  the  Chinese  Empire,  K  wangtung  and  Kwangsi,  literally  the 
Broad  East  and  the  Broad  West,  with  a  population  estimated  between 
twenty  and  twenty-five  millions,  including  also  the  Island  of  Hainan. 

exports. 

The  value  of  declared  exports  to  the  United  States  from  this  port 
was,  from  July  1,  1896,  to  June  30,  1897,  both  dates  included, 
13,751,332.73,  a  decrease  of  $543,739.53  as  compared  with  the  previ- 
ous year.  This  decrease  was  probably  due  to  the  disturbed  commer- 
cial relations,  caused  by  the  anticipation  of  the  new  tariff  act  of  tbis 
year. 

IMPORTS. 

There  are  no  direct  imports  from  the  United  States  to  this  portu 
These  are  effected  ehiefiy  through  Hongkong.     llence,-it  is  a  most 
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difficult  matter  to  obtain  correct  statistics  aa  to  the  value  of  these 
imports.  But  a  rough  estimate  of  these  imports  for  the  calendar  year 
of  1896  is  given  in  the  subjoined  table,  believed  to  be  approximately 
correct. 

EHimaled  value  of  imports  from  the  United  States. 
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In  the  following  table  is^iven  the  summary  of  the  trade  in  foreign 
goods  at  the  port  of  Cantoa  for  189C: 
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Of  the  above  imports,  the  sum  of  10S,34C  haiktvan  taele  {t79,818) 
was  reexported  to  foreign  countries  and  Chinese  ports,  leaving  a  not 
total  of  foreign  imports  amounting  to  12,199,086  taels  (t8,905,UOO). 

SuTumaryfor  the  port  of  Swatow. 
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The  total  foreign  reexporta  amounted  to  80,708  taelfl  {t58,900V 
leaving  a  net  total  of  foreign  imports  of  8,868,938  haikwau  taelB 
($6,467,780). 

There  are  no  statistics  available  showing  the  value  of  goods 
imported  to  this  port  for  1897,.but  a  table  is  herewith  subjoined  low- 
ing ihe  quantity  of  goods  imported  from  the  United  States  to  Canton 
up  to  June  30, 1897.  Of  course,  it  is  only  an  estimate  in  this  case,  as 
well  as  in  the  table  of  imports  above. 
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The  tariff  is  regulated  according  to  treaty  stipulations,  and  need  not, 
therefore,  be  recapitulated  here.  But  there  is  an  import  duty  of  5  per 
cent  ad  valorem  on  all  articles  not  enumerated  in  the  original  tariff. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

West  River. — This  river  was  officially  declared  open  to  foreign 
trade  on  the  4th  of  June,  1897.  By  this  act,  this  most  secluded  part 
of  China  was  opened  up  about  200  miles  farther  inland.  A  lively 
trade  has  sprung  up  along  the  course  of  the  river,  but  especially  at 
Wuchow,  the  terminus  of  this  new  trade  route.  A  copy  of  the  provi- 
sional regulations  of  the  trade  on  the  West  River  is  herewith  inclosed. 

As  indicating  the  general  business  of  that  port,  a  clipping  from  the 
same  paper,  headed  "Wuchow  notes,"  is  inclosed. 

Harbor  regukUions.~A  copy  of  the  harbor  regulations  of  the  port 
of  Canton  is  herewith  inclosed.  These  regulations  were  enacted  some 
thirty  years  ago  and  have  been  somewhat  modified  since. then;  I  am 
unable,  however,  to  state  to  what  extent. 

A  copy  of  the  river  steamer  regulations  of  this  port  is  also  herewith 
inclosed.     There  are  no  wharfage  dues,  licenses,  or  quarantine  laws. 

Telegraphs. — Telegraphic  communication  within  this  district  is 
fairly  good,  extending  as  far  as  Lung-chow  on  the  extreme  western 
border  between  Kwang-Si  and  Tonkin  In  all,  there  are  about  48 
stations  distributed  within  the  two  Kwang  provinces,  of  which  Kwang- 
Tnng  has  32  and  Kwang-Si  16.  Messages  may  be  sent  from  here  to 
Washington,  D.  C,  either  by  the  Great  Northern  Telegraph  Com- 
pany or  via  Vladivostok  across  Siberia.  Of  course,  it  would  be  pref- 
erable to  send  our  messages  across  the  Pacific  Ocean  via  San  Fran- 
cisco or  some  other  port  on  the  Pacific  coast.  We  hoi>e  that  such 
easy  connection  between  the  United  States  and  the  Chinese  Empire 
will  be  realized  at  no  distant  future. 

Electricity. — There  has  been  for  several  years  past  a  limited  sup- 
ply of  electric  light  in  this  city.  The  electric  plant  is  said  to  have 
been  imported  from  America.  This  small  beginning  could  possibly 
be  worked  into  great  dimensions  by  some  enterprising  spirit. 

Bicycles. — A  small  number  of  bicycles  has  recently  been  imported 
from  America;  but  for  want  of  good  roads,  these  can  only  be  used 
on  the  foreign  concession,  the  Shamien,  and  no  extensive  trade  is 
likely  to  resiUt  until  China  has  made  proper  roada 
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Fire  engines. — A  numlier  of  small  fire  engines  has  been  erected 
along  the  Canton  Kiver,  which  are  much  appreciated  at  the  time  of 
confiagrationB,  as  far  superior  for  extinguishing  fire  to  anything  they 
have  had  in  this  city  before.  These  engines  are  said  to  be  made  in 
Canton  by  natives  who  have  learned  the  trade  in  the  United  States. 
I  can  not,  however,  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this  statement;  but,  at  any 
rate,  it  indicates  that  China  is  slowly  waking  up  and  realizes  the  need 
of  mechanical  skill  to  do  for  herself  what  others  must  now  db  for  her, 

Alfred  Alf, 
Vice-Consul  in  Charge. 

Canton,  October  15,  1897. 


WtJCHOW  NOTES, 

Wnchow  ifl  rapidly  dev^lopins.  There  is  a  steady  incream  of  thepopnlation  in 
the  (Mty  itself,  and  there  is  a  steady  influx  of  jiaaHengers,  through  Wni-'how.  into 
the  province  behind  ob.  I  have  it  on  good  authority  that  fully  JO  per  cent  of  the 
paesengeTB  who  arrive  here  do  not  retam.  T&s  may  be  taken  as  indicadng  an 
important  change  of  conditions.  Laborers  from  the  Canton  district  are  evidently 
finding  reninnerative  employment  in  Wtichow  and  the  etirrounding  country,  and 
natives  with  capital  are  flndinK  Wnchow  a  place  of  growing  importance  where 
money  may  be  invested  profitably. 

The  progreaeive  movement  is  felt  in  the  rise  in  the  price  of  nearly  every  market- 
atle  commodity— imported  and  local.  Large  Bhipments  of  raw  hides  and  indigo 
are  being  constantly  made  to  Hongkong  or  Canton,  and  shipments  of  kerosene 
and  piece  goods  are  arriving  all  the  time  from  the  coast.  As  far  aa  I  have  been 
able  to  discover,  the  ailk  indnstry  has  not  yet  made  any  marked  advance. 

The  pipes  for  the  new  waterworks  are  nearly  all  laid,  and  the  new  floating  Sre 
engine  nas  arrived.  1  understand  that  native  coal  from  somewhere  in  the  vicinity 
Is  being  tried  on  the  river  steamers,  and  is  proving  fairly  satisfactory. 

The  Government  Anglo-Cbineee  school  in  Wnchow  is  progressing  in  a  very 
enconraging  manner.  There  are  at  present  over  sixty  acholais,  who  are  devoting 
part  of  th^  time  acquiring  a  worklDg  knowledge  of  the  English  language. 

RAILWAYS  IN  CHINA— FCTDKE  PROSPECTS. 

The  following  extract  ie  made  from  the  report  npon  the  trade  of  China  for  1696, 
prepared  by  Hr.  Grosvenor,  of  the  British  legation  at  Peking: 

'■  The  year  1B96  has  witnessed  a  real  advance  in  the  direction  of  openinjf  up  the 
coTintry  by  means  of  rail  ways.  The  line  connecting  Tieutain  with  the  capital  bod, 
at  the  close  of  the  year,  been  completed  to  within  30  miles  of  Peking,  and  at  the 
present  moment  trains  are  rnnning  to  within  half  an  honr's  ride  of  the  city  gate. 

"A  beginning  has  already  been  made  by  the  construction  of  the  line  from  Peking 
to  Lu  Ecu  Chiao,  a  distance  of  some  16  English  miles,  this  being  the  first  stage  of 
the  railway  which  ie  to  connect  the  capiul  with  the  Yangtze  port  of  Hankow. 
ShSng  Taotai,  to  whom  the  arrangements  for  the  constrnction  of  the  Peking- 
Hankow  line  have  been  intrusted  by  the  Chinese  Government,  is  endeavoring  to 
raise  the  necessary  capital,  which  will  anquestionably  have  to  he  drawn  from  a 
foreign  aonrce,  aetheChineeebaveproved  to  he  unable  or  unwilling  to  subscribe  it. 

"The  development  of  the  country  by  means  of  railways  can  have  none  hnt  bene- 
ficial remits  upon  foreign  commerce  with  China;  but  the  adoption  of  particular 
^re8t«rn  methods,  such  as  the  telegrqph,  has  not  hitherto  been  attended  by  any  revo- 
lt] tion  in  the  attitude  of  the  Chinese  toward  western  ideas  or  modes  of  thought, 
and  in  the  absence  of  other  indications,  it  would  be  easy  to  exa^erate  the  impor- 
tance of  the  movement  in  favor  of  railways  as  a  sign  of  gener^  progress  in  this 
direction. 

"  Rapid  changesare  inconsistent  with  theChinesecharacter,  anda  year  is  a  short 
space  in  tbe  life  of  a  nation  whose  civilization  has  remained  stationary  for  twen^ 
centories,  bnt  during  the  year  under  review  evidences,  such  as  increased  friend- 
liness to  foreigners  on  the  part  of  the  educated  classes  and  eager  competition 
among  the  officials  for  foreign  pusts,  have  not  been  wanting  t«  snow  that  China 
is  banning  to  asenme  a  better  attitude  toward  the  ideas  and  institutions  of  the 
West.    Pri^ees  ia  slow  and  almost  imperceptible,  but  progress  there  is,  and  it  is 
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possible  that  the' new  ideas,  having  oncegaLned  admittance,  maf  act  with  cttmu- 
lative  force  on  the  philosophic  apathy  of  the  mercantile  and  moneyed  claasee  and 
on  the  nnreasoning  coneervatism  of  the  masses,  so  that  public  opinion  may  be  led 
to  demand  an  administration  more  capable  and  less  corrnpt,  a  less  irrational  fiscal 
system,  and  more  adeqnato  means  of  commnnication:  and  the  chief  bars  to 
progress  being  thns  removed,  u  rich  field  for  commercial  and  indnatrial  activity 
may  be  opened  up  in  this  Empire  at  a  date  less  distant  than  could  be  hoped  from 
its  present  condition.  Englishmen  should  watch  carefully  the  development  of 
events,  reu|fimberins  that  the  ^reat  rewards  of  enterprise  will  be  to  those  who  are 
first  ia  the  field," 


HABBOB  BEOCLATIONS  FOR  THE  PORT  OF  CANTON. 

I.  The  Whampoa  anchorage  is  inclnded  between  a  straight  line  drawn  fpom  the 
northwest  point  of  No.  S  Flat  Island  to  a  monnd  on  the  esfitem  end  of  Lonisa 
Island,  for  the  eastern  or  lower  limit,  and  a  line  drawn  from  (Jnlly  Point,  on  the 
south  side  of  American  Reach,  to  a  creek  on  the  north  s:de,  itnd  f|rom  Snlphnr 
Point  eaat-northeast  to  the  north  bank  of  the  main  river^  for  Che  weetern  or  upper 

II.  The  general  anchorage  shall  be  Inclnded  between  the  Costomti  Hulk  and  the 
eascem  or  lower  limit.  The  space  between  theCustoimt  Hulk  and  the  upper  limit 
shall  only  be  used  by  men-of-war,  steamers,  or  other  vessels  laying  np  or  intending 
to  dock  and  vessels  discharging  timber. 

III.  The  fairwayfor  steamers  andall  other  craft  passing  through  this  anchorage 
shall  be  within  70  fathoms  from  the  south  shore  of  the  river,  and  no  vessel  shall 
be  allowed  to  anchor  or  make  fast  in  such  place  or  manner  as  shall  in  any  way 
obatrnct  the  raid  fairway. 

IV.  Vessels  arriving  at  Whampoa  shall  stop  below  the  low  limit  of  the  anchor- 
age until  the  harbor  master  has  assifped  them  a  t>eTth,  from  which  berth  they  shall 
not  move  without  his  written  permission. 

V.  Vessels  arriving  upon  the  flood  tide  shall  turn  head  to  tide  before  com'ng 
within  the  limits  of  the  anchorage,  and  shall  drop  into  the  berth  assigned  to  them. 

VI  Steamers,  or  vessels  tawed  by  steamers,  will  be  allowed  to  proceed  to  the 
Dock  Company's  moorings,  or  upp^-r  portion  of  the  anchorage,  without  stopping; 
but  they  must  change  their  berth  if  reiiuired  by  harbor  master  to  do  bo. 

Vll.  Vessels  shall  l>e  mopred  with  41^  fathoms  of  chain  on  the  flood  anchor  qnd 
80  fathoms  on  the  ebb,  or  more  if  the  hartrar  master  so  directs,  and  shall  keep  clear 
hawse. 

vm.  Vessels  shall,  if  required  by  the  harbor  master,  rig  in  jib  and  spanker 
booms  and  top  or  brace  up  lower  and  topsail  yards. 

IX.  From  snnaet  until  sunrise  all  vessels  anchored  in  this  [wrt  must  show  ir 
bright  light  at  least  20  feet  above  the  deck,  and  all  buoys  within  the  anchorage 
must  have  a  light  upon  them. 

X.  No  ballast,  ashes,  or  anything  that  will  sink  shill  be  thrown  overboard,  but 
must  be  landed  at  some  place  above  high-water  mark  approved  of  by  the  barbor 
master.  All  vessels  discharging  or  taking  in  ballast  shall  use  registertrd  ballast 
boats  only,  and  they  shall  have  a  sail  or  tarpaulin  spread  in  such  a  way  as  to  pre- 
vent any  ballast  falling  '        -■        -■  - 

XI.  No  pitch  or  any  < 
ship  in  the  anchorage, 

XII.  Ally  vessel  arriving  with  gnnpowder  or  other  combustibles  on  board  (in 
excess  of  what  is  necessary  for  her  own  armament)  shall  exhibit  a  red  flag,  anil 
shall  anchor  at  a  distance  of  not  les3  than  1  mile  from  the  lower  limit  of  the 
anchorage  until  the  master  of  such  vessel  has  communicated  with  the  harbor 
master. 

The  above  harbor  regulations  have  been  drawn  up  by  the  harbormaster,  invon- 
eultation  with  the  consnls  for  the  treaty  powers  at  this  port,  and  approved  by 
them,  and  may  he  amended  or  added  to  in  the  same  way. 

BIVBB-STEAUER  KEOli'LATIONS, 


a  manifest  will  be  req^oired  to 
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The  customs  moat  in  all  cases  be  furnished  with  an  import  manifest  before  any 
cargo  can  be  discharged . 

II.  Consignees  are  not  reiinired  to  make  application  to  the  cystoma  for  permis- 
sion to  remove  conaignmenta  from  the  steamerH,  bat  all  goods  imported  in  aach 
Tcssels  moat,  on  being  discharged,  be  taken  for  examination  to  the  cnstoms  jettjr. 

III.  All  e^orts  for  ahipment  by  river  Hte.'uners  mast  be  sent  to  the  coatome 
jetty  for  examination,  on  whiuh  a  permit  to  ship  will'be  granted. 

IV.  ManifeatB  of  cargoes  export^  mast  be  banded  to  the  castoms  oa  the  retnm 
trip  of  the  steamera. 

V.  River  ateamers  mnst  not  land  or  ship  cargo  at  any  other  place  in  the  river 
than  Canton  or  Whampoa.  Any  breach  of  these  re^laliona  rospectinp  the  ship- 
menl  or  discharge  of  goods  exposes  such  goods  to  seiznre  and  confiacation. 

VI.  The  cnstom-hoQse  is  open  for  the  transaction  of  bnsiness  from  10  a.  in.  to 
'        Q. ,  and  the  river-steamer  office  from  aunrise  to  annset,  Sundays  and  holidays 
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provisional  requlationb  op  trade  on  the  west  bitee. 

Tb«  following  regalationa  set  forth  the  general  conditjons  ander  which  vessels 
of  different  classes  are  permitted  to  trade  on  the  West  River  under  the  special 
article  of  the  British  treaty  of  February  4,  1897: 

These  regulations  coosist  of  five  sections,  viz;  ^ 

Sectioa  I.  Begalations  tor  foreign  veseele  holding  national  or  colonial  regiatera. 

Section  II.  Regulations  for  foreign  vesaels  not  holding  national  or  colonial 
regiatera,  and  allowed  to  trade  under  West  River  certificate. 

Section  III.  Regalationa  for  steamera  and  launches  under  the  Chinese  Sag. 

Section  IV.  EeKulatione  regarding  towage. 

Section  V.  Duty  rules. 

Sectio.s"  L^Eefjidationt  for  foreign  vessels  holding  national  or  colonial  regitters. 

i.  All  British  and  other  treaty-power  vessels  holding  national  or  colonial  regis- 
ters are  authorized  to  trade  on  the  West  River  at  the  open  ports  of  Samatrai  . 
(Koi^kun)  and  Wachow. 

2.  Further,  the  following  fonr  places,  vix,  Kongmoon,  Rnmchuk,  Shlnhing, 
andTakhing.  are  established  as  places  of  call  (also  termed  ''stages")  for  the  land- 
ing and  ahippingof  paeseutfera  and  goods  by  atieamers  furnished  with  aetxinonths' 
special  river  certificate,  as  provided  for  in  rule  8  below. 

3.  All  steamers  specially  reported  by  the  consul  to  the  Canton,  Samahui,  or 
Wuchow  customs  as  having  deposited  their  national  or  colonial  regi8t«rs  at  the 
consulate  will  be  furnished  with  a  special  river  certificate  valid  for  aix  monliia. 
This  certificate  will  be  accepted  by  the  customs  at  Canton,  Samshui  (Kongkun), 
and  Wachow  in  lieu  of  consular  report,  and  will  also  be  recognized  as  an  author- 
ization to  trade  at  the  fonr  places  of  call.  No  vessels  except  steamers  provided 
with  this  spet;ial  river  certifiers  will  be  allowed  to  1and*or  ship  passengers  or 
goods  at  the  places  of  call.     (See,  however,  rnle  3  in  Section  11  t)elow.) 

4.  Vessels proposingto  trade  on  the  West  River  most  provide  themselves  with 
an  arms  certificate.  This  certificate,  which  is  to  be  made  out  on  a  form  supplied 
by  either  the  Kowloon,  Lappa,  or  Canton  customs,  and  signed  by  the  captain, 
must  state  the  number  of  muskets,  gans,  swords,  etc. ,  and  the  quantity  of  ammu- 
nition carried  by  the  vessel  for  self-defense.  The  arms  certificate  may  also,  if 
preferred,  be  taken  out  at  the  same  time  and  place  with  the  West  River  pass 
(rules  6  and  8  below). 

This  certificate,  once  taken  out.  does  not  require  to  be  renewed,  but  remains 
valid  80  long  as  it  is  correct.  Itwill  bevis^ed  by  the  castomw  at  the  stations  named 
below,  where  vessels  are  required  to  stop  when  passing  into  Chinese  waters,  and 
it  mnst  be  exhibited  whenever  called  for  by  the  customs  authorities. 

Arms,  etc.,  found  in  excess  of  the  certilicate  are  liable  to  confiscation;  and  a 
vessel  detected  trading  in  arma  or  munitions  of  war  without  proper  authorization 
is  liable  to  the  penalties  prescribed  in  the  forty-eighth  article  of  the  Britiah  treaty 
of  Tientsin. 

5.  All  vessels  about  toproceednp  the  river  from  the  sea  direct  (Hongkong,  e  to.) 
moat  enter  either  by  Wangmoon  or  Motomoon  (-Broadway").  Entering  by 
Wangmoon,  they  mnst  take  the  Cerr  Channel  and  Junction  Channel  and  pass 
into  Oie  West  Kver  at  Fist  Oifie. 
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These  Bte  the  only  rontoa  permitted  on  theyoyaKe  inward  or.oatward  from 
the  sea  direct.    {The  route  via  Canton  ie  provided  for  in  rule  7  below.) 

6.  On  everv  voya^  yeaaela  entering  the  WeBt  River  by  Waugmoon  arereqnired 
to  report  at  tne  (Lappa)  cnstoms  station  there:  thoee  taVing  the  Broadway  muBt 
report  at  tlie  Mongchao  (Lappa)  station.  Ttiey  will  be  inspected  without  imnec- 
eesary  delay  on  arrival,  the  quantity  of  arme,  etc.,  on  board  will  be  noted  (and 
arma  certincate  issued,  if  not  already  provided),  and  they  will  receive  a  West 
River  pass. 

7.  Vesoels  proceedinK  to  the  West  River  from  Canton  are  reqnired  to  take  the 
following roat«,  viz:  Hill  Passage,  Saiwan  Channel,  Tailttng  Channel,  and  Junc- 
tion Channel,  entering  the  West  River  at  Fiat  CliCs.  (Britieh  Admiralty  Chart 
No.  2362. )  Retoming  from  the  West  River  to  Canton  the  aame  route  is  to  be 
adhered  to. 

8.  Vessels  visiting  the  West  River  from  Canton  must  take  out  the  West  River 
pass  at  Canton.  When  abont  leaving  Chinese  waters  the  pass  ieaned  at  Canton 
must  be  visaed  at  that  port,  and  surrendered  at  Capsuimoon;  or.  if  the  vessel  con- 
cemedgoeBOTitriaBroadwayor  Wangmoon,  the  pass  must  be  surrendered  accord- 
ingly, i.  e.,  at  the  Moogchao  or  Wangmoon  station. 

U.  The  West  River  pass  must  be  produced  for  vis^  at  such  open  ports  and  stages 
as  the  vessel  works  at,  and  also  when  demanded  by  Chinese  revenue  ofBcers.  It 
mnst  be  surrendered,  on  every  voyage,  at  either  Hongchao  or  Wangmoon  if  the 
vessel  leaves  Chinese  waters  at  those  places.  Should  the  veeael,  howevor,  ro  ont 
by  the  Canton  channels  (rule  T  above) ,  the  West  River  pass  has  to  be  viseed  at 
Canton  and  surrendered  at  Capsnimoon. 

10.  Vessels  taking  other  than  the  above-prescribed  routes  Into  or  ont  from  the 
West  River  ore  liable  to  a  Sae  not  exceeding  .500  taels. 

Vessels  found  m  the  West  River  without  the  West  River  pass  will  not  be 
allowed  to  trade,  and  will  be  required  to  leave  Chinese  waters.  For  a  second 
offense  a  fine  not  exceeding  600  taiels  will  be  imposed. 

Vessels  bonnd  out  and  failing  to  surrender  the  pass  in  accordance  with  the  pre- 
cedingmles  are  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  100  taels. 

11.  When  taking  ont  the  West  River  pass  vessels  must  hand  to  the  customs  a 
duplicate  manifest  of  all  the  cargo  on  board,  showing  also  port  or  stage  of  desti- 
nation of  each  portion,  if  possible. 

12.  The  cnstoma  offlciala  will  be  at  liberty  to  seal  the  hatches  of  vessels  entering 
or  trading  in  the  West  River.  Seals  must  not  be  broken  before  the  vessel  reaches 
the  next  port  or  stage  at  which  she  wishes  to  work  cargo,  on  pain  of  a  fine  not  to 
exceed  lOO  taels.  Cnstoms  employees  may  be  put  on  Imard  vessels  to  accompany 
them  for  purposes  of  surveillance. 

13.  Merchandise  for  shipment  or  discharge  at  stages  may  only  be  shipped  from 
or  landed  into  licensed  native  cargo  boats;  and  it  must  not  be  removed  tberefroni 
till  duty  has  been  paid  or  payment  satisfactorily  arranged.  If  other  than  licensed 
cargo  boats  are  employed,  the  goods  will  be  confiscated  and  the  boatmen  punished. 
Only  authorized  jetties  may  be  used  for  the  shipment  or  discharge  of  cargo. 

Section  Ih— Regulations  for  foreign  veaseh  not  holding  natUnwl  orcohmUU  regis- 
ters, and  allowed  to  trade  under  West  River  certificate. 

[N.  B.— Section  I  of  the  present  regulations  assumes  that  all  jessels  proposing  to 
trade  on  the  West  River  under  the  treaty  of  Februuy  4,  1897,  will  hold  national 
or  colonial  registers  and  be  regularly  reported  bytheirconsalB  according  to  treaty, 
etc.  There  are,  however,  other  classes  of  veMel  to  be  provided  for;  such  are 
especially  foreign-owned  steam  and  other  vaseels,  which  for  various  reasons  do 
not  hold  national  or  colonial  registers.  For  these  classes  special  provision  is  expe- 
dient, and  accordingly  they  will  be  allowed  to  trade  under  West  River  certificate 
in  lieu  of  register  and  in  accordance  with  the  following  roJee,  which  are  to  be  in 
force  tillJune  30,  189S.] 

1.  Foreign-owned  steam  vessels  and  foreign-owned  vessels  not  being  steamers, 
if  not  holding  national  or  colonial  registers,  are  permitted  to  trade  on  the  West 
River  under  West  River  certificate.  This  certificate  may  be  obtained  from  either 
the  Kowloon.  Lappa,  or  Canton  cnstoms.  It  will  be  valid  till  June  80, 11(98,  but 
is  liable  to  forfeitare  at  any  time  in  the  event  (^  breach  of  regn|ations.  It  shall 
be  open  to  the  customs  authorities,  before  issning  the  West  River  certificate  to 
altered  foreign-owned  vessels,  to  reqnire  consular  certification  or  other  satistectory 
evidence  of  bona  fide  foreign  ownership. 

2.  All  foreign-owned  vessels  holding  this  certificate  are  subject  to  the  control  (4 
the  imperial  maritime  cnstoms,  and  arerequired  to  observe  the  regalations  of  trade 
on  the  West  River  and  the  port  and  stage  regnlations. 


.C^oogl. 
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S.  Foraign-ovmed  Bteamers  tr&ding  nsder  Weet  River  certificate  will  be  entitled 
to  visit  the  foar  places  of  call— Kon?moon,  Kumcbuk,  Shiuhlnff,  and  Takhint- — 
wHb  paiwengerB  or  cargo  if  not  toWiog  other  TesaeLi.  an^  in  other  respects  will 
be  accorded  tbe  aama  treatment  as  steamers  holding  the  special  river  certificate 
provided  for  in  rale  S  of  Section  I  of  these  regalationa.  Steamers  towinK,  and 
vessels  other  than  steamers,  are  not  permitted  to  viait  the  foar  places  ol  call. 

4.  Like  rnle  4  in  Section  I. 

5.  Like  mie  5  in  Section  I. 

6.  Like  rale  6  in  Section  I. 

7.  Like  rule  7  in  Section  I. 
6.  Like  rnle  H  in  Section  I. 
9.  Like  rnle  9  in  Section  I. 

10.  Like  rule  10  in  Section  I. 

11.  Like  rule  11  in  Section  I, 

12.  Like  rnle  13  in  Section  L 
VS.  Like  rule  13  in  Section  I. 

14.  All  vessels  holding  the  West  River  oertiBcate  will  fly  a  spectalflag,  if  required 
to  do  so,  to  indicate  their  statns  to  the  Likin  anthorities  alonKthe  river. 

15.  Foreign-owned  vessels  of  ChiDese  type  trading  on  the  West  River  will  be 
reqnired  to  have  a  special  distingnishing  nnmber  painted  conspicnonaly  on  both 
bows  in  Chinese  characters  to  obviate  detention  at  Likin  stations. 

Section  IIL — Eegulations  for  steamen  and  launches  under  the  Chinese  flag. 

1.  Chinese-owned  steam  vessels  of  60  tons  or  over  proposing  to  ply  on  the  West 
River  mnst  have  national  register,  and  therefore  will  not  require  a  West  River 
certificate. 

These  vessels  mnst  observe  the  foregoing  provisional  regnlations  and  will  be 
controlled  by  tbe  imperial  maritime  customs.  They  must  take  out  arms  certifi- 
cate and  West  River  pass  and  confine  themselves  to  anthorized  channels,  etc 

2.  Cbineae-owned  steam  vessels  under  80  tons  need  not  tate  out  national  regis- 
ters; but  if  not  possessing  them,  they  mnst  take  out  a  West  River  certificate  if 
they  visit,  trade,  or  tow  on  the  West  River.  These  vessels,  if  employed  in  towing, 
mnst  hold  a  West  River  towing  license  issued  by  the  imperial  customs. 

S.  All  Chinese-owned  steamers,  large  or  small,  even  if  frequenting  nontreaty 
wters  hy  permission  of  the  Chinese  Government,  are  subject  at  the  treaty  ports 
or  places  of  call  to  the  imperial  customs.  As  regards  the  passages  to  be  taien  by 
these  vessels  in  passing  to  and  fro  between  the  sea  and  tbe  waters  of  the  Kwang- 
Tung  Province,  the  imperial  cnstoms  shall  also  have  control,  in  order  to  protect 
the  Chinese  revenue. 

4.  If  Chinese-owned  steamers.  large  or  small,  trade  between  the  outer  waters 
and  nonopen  places  in  Kwang-Tung,  they  must  pay  duties,  etc ,  to  the  Lappa  or 
Kowtoon  costoms. 

Section  IV. — Regtdations  regarding  towage. 

1.  Foreign-flag  vessels  on  the  West  River,  whether  holding  national  r^istersor 
trading  under  West  River  certificate,  may  be  towed  by  either  foreign  or  Chinese 
towing  steamers. 

2.  All  towing  steamers,  Chinese  or  foreign,  must  hold  towiuE  licenses  iasaed  by 
the  imperial  customs.  They  are  subject  to  the  foregoing  regnlations;  they  must 
take  out  either  West  River  certificate  or  special  river  certificate;  West  River  pass. 
and  strns  certificate. 

H,  Foreign-owned  towing  steamers  may  only  tow  foreign  veesele.  Chinese  ves- 
sels not  subject  to  the  imperial  customs  (i,  e.,  junks,  etc.)  may  be  towed  only  by 
Chinese-owned  towing  steamers. 

4.  All  towing  lannchee  mnst  observe  the  regnlations  as  to  stopping  for  ezamins' 
tlon,  etc.,  which  are  binding  on  the  vessels  they  are  towing. 

Section  Y.—Duty  rules;  West  River  trade. 

1.  Foreign  goods  imported  into  Samshni  (Kongkun)  or  Wuchow  from  abroad 
(Hongkong.  Macao,  ete.)  pay  tariff  import  duty  once,  and  native  prodnce  for 
export  abroad  from  these  ports  pays  export  duty  once.  Native  produce  from  port 
to  port  pays  one  export  and  one  coast-trade  duty.     [Ordinary  treaty  rules.] 

2.  At  the  stages,  foreign  goods  from  a  port  and  covered  by  mward  transit  passes, 
and  Ukewise  native  piodace  en  route  from  the  interior  to  a  port  nnder  outward 
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trftnsit  certificates,  will  be  passed  free  on  being  found  to  correspond  to  their  cei- 
tificutee. 

3.  Foreign  goods  imported  from  abroad  (1,  e.,  Hongkong,  etc.)  into  Eongmoon 
or  Eumcbuk  will  paf  foil  dnty,  payment  to  be  made  at  those  etagea. 

4.  Foreign  goodn  imported  in  Kongmoon  or  Knmchak  from  Cant<m  will.pay  no 
dnty  beyond  the  original  import  duty  levied  at  Canton. 

5.  Foreign  goods  direct  from  abroad  (i.  e..  Hongkong,  etc.)  Imported  intoSbin' 
hing  or  Tabbing  will  pay  a  full  duly,  payment  to  be  made  at  Samelini. 

t).  Foreign  goods  imported  from  Canton  into  Shinhing  or  Takhing  will  pay  no 
duty  beyond  the  original  import  dnty  levied  at  Canton. 

7,  Foreign  goods  imported  from  ^amsbui  into  either  Kontpnoon.  Knmchnk, 
Shinhing.  or  Takbing  will  pay  no  doty  beyond  the  original  import  duty  levied  at 
SEimsbui. 

1.  Native  goods  shipped  from  Canton  for  Eongmoon  or  Enmohnk  pay  fnll  dnty 


ative  goods  Bbipx»ed  from  Canton  for  Shinhing  or  Takbing  pay  fall  and 


n  shipment  at  Canton, 
a.  Native  goods  shit, 
half  duty  on  shipment  at  Canton, 
■-   "  ■'  '      ■  ■       '     *  9.__.    .     __ 

.it  Samahtii. 
,  Native  goods  shipped  at  Wuchow  for  Takhing  or  Shinhing  pay  fnll  dn1;y; 
for  Enmcbuk  or  Eongmoon,  fall  and  half  duty.  Payment  is  to  be  made  at 
Wnchow. 

IS,  Native  goods  exported  down  river  from  Takhing  or  Shinhing  pay  fnll  duty 
at  Samshui,  whether  intended  to  be  left  there  or  to  be  sent  thence  abroad  (to 
Hongkong,  etc.). 

18.  Native  goods  from  Takhing  or  Shinhing  for  Canton  pay  fnll  and  half  dnty 
at  Canton. 

14.  Native  goods  shipped  at  Knmchnk  or  Eongmoon  to  be  sent  abroad  or  to 
Canton  pay  full  dnty  at  stage  of  shipment. 

15.  Native  goods  which  have  paid  a  full  dntjr  or  more  nnder  the  three  preceding 
rnlee,  if  declared  at  once  on  arrival  at  Samshni  or'Canton  (as  the  case  may  be)  to 
be  for  Toeiportation  abroad,  and  if  actually  roeiported  within  thirlaen  months, 
will  be  charged  no  further  duty.  If  not  so  declared  and  reexported,  Buch  goods 
wUl  bp  charged  a  full  dnty  on  exportation. 

Id,  Nativegoods  from  Kongmoon  to  Wncbow  pay  at  Eongmoon  fnll  and  half 
dnty;  from  Kumchnk  to  Wnchow  tbey  pay  at  Knmchnk  full  and  half  dnfrr. 

17.  Native  goods  from  Eongmoon  to  Samshni  pay  at  Kongmoon  a  fnll  dnty; 
from  Eumchuk  to  Samshni  they  pay  at  Enmchuk  full  dnty. 

18.  Native  goods  from  Shiohing  and  Takhing  to  Wnchow  pay  at  Wnchow  fnll 

The  above  regulations  and  mles  are  provisional  for  a  year,  and  are  to  be  added 
to,  rescinded,  or  amended  as  experience  and  local  requirement  may  dictate. 
CuaTOH-HoDSB,  Canton,  Aagutt,  I807. 


In  compliance  with  the  Department's  inatnictions  of  August  10, 1 
have  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith  the  desired  report. 

Trade  of  Chef 00  for  the  tix  vwntha  ended  June  SO,  1897, 
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"Coast  ports"  refers  to  the  ports  opened  by  treaties  to  foreign  trade, 

"Native  ports"  means  those  along  the  coast  where  only  Chinese- 
owned  ships  are  allowed  to  enter. 

Hongkong  is  not  considered  a  part  of  China. 

In  the  above  table,  no  account  whatever  is  or  can  be  taken  of  the 
immenee  number  of  native  craft,  as  they  enter  and  clear  at  another 
cnstom-hoase,  which  iHentirely  under  the  control  of  the  native  author- 
ities, and  is  a  distinct  organization  from  the  customs  with  which  the 
foreigners  deal.  The  Chinese-owned  steamers  are  commanded  and 
officered  by  foreigners,  and  compete  with  the  foreign-owned  steamers 
for  freight  and  passengers.  Moat  of  these  vessels  formerly  belonged  to 
the  once  great  American  house  of  Riissell  &  Co. 

Statistics  from  the  native  customs  are  unattainable;  hence  the 
statistics  showing  only  the  returns  ander  ,the  foreign  customs  do  not 
give  a  fair  idea  of  the  commerce  of  the  port.  The  above  table  aud 
most  of  the  statistics  that  follow  are  compiled  from  the  two  quarterly 
retumsissued  by  the  customs  for  the  six  months. 


The  principal  articles  of  import  from  foreign  countries  and  Chinese 
ports  for  the  six  months  ended  June  30  (excluding  opium,  as  Ameri- 
cans are  forbidden  to  handle  that  drug)  were: 
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The  principal  articles  exported  to  foreign  countries  and  Ohineae 
ports  during  the  six  months  ended  June  30,  1896  and  1897,  were: 


Description. 

Benn  cake imandi. 

Black _ do... 

GroBB do... 

White  and  yellow do... 

UiBcell&neoaB ...,,....,.., do... 

BrtBtlee do... 

ClothlDK.  cotton do- 
Dates,  dried do... 

Pish,«lt.- _ _do-., 

FrDlt.lmb do... 

Qimwnf,  Korean - do... 

Hats.  Btraw nambsr. 

Licorice ; poonda. 

MedlcltieB do... 

Oil: 

Groundnor  "■"■  ^.".■' ^^■■■  ""'."".■ '.";  do" " 

PrairQBaad  Bbrimpe,  dried do... 

Shoes  and  boota.  native-..-,- ......paira. 

Sllk^ 

Raw,  TBllow poDDda. 

■Wllr1,liand  wled do... 

Wild,  Hteom  reeled do... 

Cocoons - do... 

Pontceefl do... 

Btntw  braid: 

White do... 

Mottled do... 

Vermicelli do... 

WooLaheep'B do... 
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KEMARKS  ON  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  see  that  during  the  six  months  under  review 
the  following  American  goods  show  a  gain  over  the  same  period  of 
18%: 

DrillH piacoo-    18,214 

SheetiDgB do....  111,010 

Oil,  keroeene ..gallonfl--  B42,050 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  of  the  30  classes  of  foreign  merchandise 
showing  a  gain  in  the  tahle  of  imports,  37  are  imported  from  gold- 
standard  countries  and  only  9  are  from  Asia  or  silver-standard  coun- 
tries; this  in  spite  of  the  enhanced  values  due  to  the  tremendous  fall 
in  silver. 

Of  the  22  classes  of  foreign  merchandise  that  show  a  decline,  8  are 
Imports  from  gold-standard  countries  and  14  from  silver-standard 
countries. 
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'I'lie  above  tables,  unfortunately,  do  not  show  the  exact  state  of 
aiTairs,  as  immense  quantities  of  merchandise  come  into  this  distnt't 
overland  from  Shanghai  on  the  aoath  and  Tientsin  on  the  north; 
moreover,  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  show  the  smallest  returnH, 
as  during  January  and  February,  there  is  but  little  coast  traffic  on 
account  of  the  entrance  to  the  harbors  of  Tientsin  and  Newchwang 
being  frozen.     Cbefoo  is  then  the  terminus  of  the  run. 

Imports  of  the  principal  American  merchandiae  for  1S9S,  1894,  and  1S96. 
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This  tahle  shows  that  while  the  value  of  silver  is  rapidly  declining, 
and  thus  enhancing  the  cost  of  United  States  goods,  the  imports  of 
our  merchandise  have  increased  by  leaps  and  Ixiunds.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  imports  of  similar  goods  from  England  have  decreased. 


ISOS,  1S94,  and  1S96. 


The  first  importation  of  Russian  kerosene  oil  was  in  1895,  610,000 
gallons;  in  1896,  it  had  fallen  to  243,000,  while  our  oil  had  increased 
from  1,967,900  gallons  imported  in  1895  to  2,388,250  gallons  in  1896, 
and  even  this  increase  would  have  been  greater  but  for  the  unfortu- 
nate loss  of  the  ship  Governor  Goodwin  in  August  of  that  year,  bouud 
for  Chefoo  with  oil. 

The  imports  of  our  oil  for  the  six  mouths  ended  June  30,  1897,  were 
1,042,100  gallons,  a  gain  of  942,050  gallons  over  the  same  period  of 
the  previous  year  and  585,020  gallons  more  than  the  importation  for 
the  whole  year  of  1892.  This  tremendous  increase  will  be  shortly 
added  to  by  the  arrival  of  two  ships  shortly  due  from  New  York 
with  oil. 

The  customs  returns  do  not  show,  nor  is  it  possible  for  us  to  ascer- 
tain exactly,  the  state  of  our  trade  with  Chefoo,  for,  excepting  in  the 
articles  named  above,  the  returns  do  not  specify  their  origin;  but  a 
glance  in  the  shops  reveals  immense  quantities  of  American  food 
stuffs,  notions  and  small  wares,  canned  fruits,  vegetables,  biscuits, 
clocks,  watches,  small  machinery,  and  stoves  of  American  origin,  for 
which  the  demand  is  very  rapidly  increasing.  There  is  one  store  here 
that  makes  a  specialty  of  our  goods,  and  singularly  enough,  while  it 
keeps  the  freshest  and  best  goods,  coming  from  the  much  nearer  port 
of  San  Francisco,  it  is  the  cheapest  store  in  the  town. 

The  Chinese  are  rapidly  acquiring  a  tast«  for  our  canned  goods, 
milk  especially.    In  Shanghai  alone,  there  were  imported  in  1896, 
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41,500  dozen  tins  of  milk.     In  fact,  there  is  no  better  market  any- 
where for  oar  exports  than  China. 

INDUSTRIAL  PROGRESS. 

During  the  past  few  yeara,  China  has  undergone  a  wonderful  change. 
On  every  side,  oneis  impressed  with  the  sense  of  activity  and  euterprise. 
IJew  schemes  are  being  inaugurated  almost  daily ;  the  old  conservative 
Chinaman  with  his  cry  of  "  Feng-shui "  is  being  crowded  to  the  rear. 
One  hears  of  nothing  but  railroads,  mills  of  all  kinds,  and  enterprises 
of  every  description.  This  province  has  yet  been  untouched,  mainly 
because  the  goveruor  is  bitterly  opposed  to  anything  new  or  in  the 
slightest  degree  connected  with  foreigners;  but  in  spite  of  his  sturdy 
opposition  progress  is  being  made,  and  now  that  he  is  promoted  to 
higher  office,  we  may  look  for  renewed  and  more  successful  efforts 
toward  building  railroads,  mills,  and  other  modern  devices. 

The  mines  once  opened  will  do  much  for  the  province,  for  it  is 
admitted  that  Shantung  is  one  vast  mineral  field.  Even  now,  some 
of  the  hospitals  of  our  missionaries  in  the  interior  are  lighted  by  elec- 
tricity and  warmed  by  steam  heat,  while  at  Wei-hsien,  a  Chinaman  is 
engaged  in  making  bicycles.  This  genius  is  able  to  turn  out  a  fair 
wheel,  but  can  not  master  the  pneumatic  tires.  He  solves  the  prob- 
lem by  covering  rope  with  hides,  coloring  the  leather  to  the  proper 
hue,  and  fastening  it  to  the  rims  of  the  wheels.  The  missionary, 
always  the  pioneer  of  commerce  and  the  merchants'  most  useful 
advance  agent,  can  now  travel  up  and  down  the  country  on  his  wheel, 
and  the  sight  in  so  common  that  it  attracts  no  remark.  On  the  con- 
trary, well»to-do  natives  are  buying  wheels  in  Shanghai  because  there 
is  no  agency  here. 

The  roads  are  execrable,  and  it  is  wonderful  how  a  bicycle  can  be 
used  at  all.  The  method  of  traveling  is  on  horseback,  mule  litter,  or 
wheelbarrow;  there  are  no  carts,  carriages,  or  other  modem  con- 
veniences except  the  bicycle. 

In  Chefoo,  the  Chinese  own  a  silk  tilanda,  wine  factories,  and  fruit- 
cauning  establishments. 

A  great  and  growing  industry  is  the  making  of  silk  lace.  On  the 
hills  are  fruit  gardens,  where  the  finest  pears,  apples,  grapes — in  fact, 
all  the  New  England  fruits — are  cultivated.  In  a  few  years,  it  is  hoped 
that  clarets  'and  other  grape  wines  will  be  on  the  market,  made  in 
Chefoo  under  the  supervision  of  foreign  experts. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Shantung  is  one  of  the  northeastern  provinces  of  China  proper,  and 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Peehili  Gulf  and  Chihli,  ou  the  west 
by  Chihli,  on  the  south  by_  Hunan,  Kiangsu,  and  the  Yellow  Sea,  and 
on  the  east  by  the  Yellow'  Sea.  This  boundary  was  marked  out  by 
Kienlung  in  A.  D.  1730.  From  east  to  west,  the  distance  is  517  miles, 
and  from  north  to  south,  210  miles.  Its  area  is  (>5,104  square  miles, 
larger  than  the  combined  area  of  Cuba,  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  Bel- 
gium, or  Switzerland,  Greece,and  Be^um. 

It  embraces  the  birthplaces  of  the  two  great  sages  Confucius  and 
Mencius,  and  also  the  Iluang  Ho  (Yellow  River),  or  "China's  Sor- 
I'ow,"  which  has  caused  so  much  suffering.  The  Grand  Canal  passes 
through  Shantung.  Theprovincecontainsoneof  the  sacred  mountains 
of  China,  and  has  the  longest  seaeoast  of  any  of  the  maritime  provinces. 
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Xh«  population  of  Shantung  is  said  to  "be  29,000,000,  lai^r  than 
in  Spain,  Brazil,  or  Mexico,  and  greater  than  the  combined  pop- 
ulation of  Holland,  Portugal,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Belgium,  Vene- 
zuela, Pern,  and  Chile. 

The  province  is  divided  into  ten  divisions  or  departments,  each 
called  a  "fu."  Each  "fu"  i8  again  subdivided,  the  most  important 
of  those  subdivisions  being  known  as  chih  li  chou.  Ohih  li  means 
straight  or  direct  rule.  Next  in  importance  is  the  "chou;"  then  the 
"hsien."  Shantung  has  ten  fus,  two  ohih  li  chous,  nine  chous,  and 
uinetf-siz  bslens. 

MINERALS. 

Fine  building  stone  abounds  throughout  the  province.  Limestone 
and  granite  quarries  are  worked  in  a  crude  and  primitive  way  in 
nearly  every  department.  The  finest  marble  is  said  to  be  found  in  a 
range  of  hills  to  the  southeast  of  J^ai  chou  f  u,  and  it  la  said  that  good 
marble  is  found  near  the  harbor  of  Lungmen.  About  30  miles  from 
Chefoo  and  also  on  the  Loo  shan  peninsula,  asbestos  is  found.  Cop- 
per ore  has  been  found  in  the  Tung  chow,  TAi-an,  Ch'ing  chou,  and 
I-chou  departments,  while  iron  oi-e  and  iron  stone  are  widely  distrib- 
uted all  over  the  province.  Tung  chou,  near  Chefoo,  seems  to  be 
most  favored.  At  one  place  (Liu  chih  hsien),  there  is  a  hill  known  as 
Fieh  Shan,  Iron  Hill.     Coal  is  common  throughout  the  province. 

While  the  native  books  report  quicksilver,  silver  is  not  so  common 
as  gold.  The  famous  Pingtu  mines,  not  far  from  Chefoo,  are  closed, 
or  but  little  worked.  I  am  told  that  they  are  very  rich.  Some  years 
ago,  the  authorities  in  Chefoo  sent  to  California  for  ten  or  fifteen 
miners;  but  the  miners  did  not  remain  long,  because  the  Chinese 
insisted  upon  quick  retitrns,  no  expenditures  for  modem  appliances, 
and  paying  the  laborers  themselves.  Consequently,  there  was  so 
much  friction  that  the  Americans  refused  to  remain.  Another  mine 
is  at  Ninghai,  40  miles  from  Chefoo.  It  is  said  to  be  very  rich,  and 
traces  of  old  workings  have  been  found. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  when  the  new  order  of  things  reaches  this 
province  (which  can  not  now  be  long  deferred),  this  vast  wealth  will 
be  worked  to  advantage. 

In  my  report  on  Chefoo,  Consular  Reports  No.  198  (March,  1897), 
page  384,  I  said: 

The  province  of  Shsntntig  is  one  vast  mineTal  field,  Oold,  ailver,  copper,  iron, 
lead,  coal,  and  even  diamonds  are  found.  The  gold  niinea  have  been  worked  by 
California  minerB,  bnt  they  had  to  abandon  the  task,  owing  to  the  obstmctiveiiMS 
of  the  native  ofBcials,  ten  years  ago.  It  is  expected  that,  with  the  advent  of  the 
locomotive  in  the  near  fatnre,  great  activity  will  be  abown  In  exploiting  gold, 
coal,  and  other  minerals.  Were  this  province  under  any  other  rule,  It  would  be 
one  of  the  greatest  mining  sectionfl  in  the  world. 

There  are  several  hot  sulphur  springs  in  the  province  (the  most 
noted  being  about  40  miles  from  Tengchow);  which  are  greatly  resorted 
to.    The  Chinesa  attribute  great  medicinal  virtues  to  the  springs. 

KIAO   CHOU  BAY. 

Great  interest  is  now  manifested  in  this  port  and  with  good  reason. 
It  is  a  wonder  to  all  that  this  harbor  has  not  been  opened  to  commerce.* 
I  trust  that  our  Government  will  use  its  best  efforts  to  attain  that  end, 
for  once  accomplished,  it  will  be  of  vast  benefit  to  our  trade.     I  can  do 
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no  better  than  fo  submit  a  copy  of  a  letter  on  the  subject  from  Mr. 
F.  H.  Chalfant,  a  resident  of  this  province  of  many  years  standing: 

Amebican  Presbyterian  Mission, 
Wei-Hien,  via  Chefoo,  Shantung,  Chiiui,  July  IS,  1807. 
John  Fowi:.kb,  Esq., 

United  States  Consul,  Chefoo. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  this  da^  in  receipt  of  yonra  of  the  8th  instant. 

OlMalng  a  port  at  Qh'isgtao  is  a  matter  of  the  atmoat  importance  to  commerce, 
and  it  is  amazing  to  me  that  our  diplomats  and  mariners  have  not  long  ago  recog- 
nized the  value  of  this  harbor  as  a  port  of  entry.  It  is  oseleBB  to  nrge  this  matter 
with  those  int^rasted  in  property  at  Chefoo,  for  thej  will  natnrally  put  private 
interests  ahead  of  the  promotion  of  commerce  in  general.  I  have  stadied  this  sub- 
ject both  from  the  marine  and  inland  standpoints,  and  am  prepared  to  assert  that 
a  port  at  Chlngtao  wonld  be  of  Immense  benefit  to  onr  navigation  companies  ae 
well  as  to  manufactareTB  abroad  and  to  China.  The  advantages  over  Chefoo  are 
as  follows; 

(I)  SoDthem  aide  of  promontory;  not  anbject  to  ice. 

(3)  Better  protected  from  storms,  and  good  anchorage. 

(3)  Only  thirty  hours  from  Shanghai  at  present  rate  of  speed. 

(4)  Lies  below  the  dangerous  northeast  promontory  (also  below  Boutheast  prom- 
ontory). 

15)  Famished  a  magnificent  anmmer  resort  in  the  Loo  Shan  range  within  a 
short  trolley  ride  of  the  beach. 

(fl)  Taps  the  province  near  its  center  instead  of  from  a  distance  (aa  Chefoo). 

(7)  Road  to  interior  is  open  till  year  round  and  crosses  but  two  streams  of  any 
size,  while  road  from  Chefoo  to  interior  is  closed  to  trafBc  at  least  four  months  in 
the  year  and  crosses  11  streams  of  troublesome  size  (this  to  Wei  Hsien). 

(8)  Opens  the  marble  nnarries  of  Pingtn  and  other  minerals  which  Chefoo  can 
not  do  because  of  the  bad  roads. 

(9)  Forms  the  strategic  point  for  terminus  of  a  railroad  from  Tientsin  via 
ChinanfnandWeiHieD.  (An  English  engineer  came  through  heresome  two  years 
ago.  and  at  my  instigation,  made  a  casoal  survey  of  the  route  from  Wei  Bien  to 
Cn'ingtao.  He  expressed  himself  subsequently  to  this  effect,  "As  a  route  for  a 
railroad,  there  is  no  obstacle  which  a  child  could  not  overcome").  The  Russians 
know  the  valne  of  this  harbor. 

I  conid  give  more  advantages  with  regard  to  locatioh  of  mineral  deposits,  but  it 
is  not  necessary  to  establish  my  point.  The  Standard  Oil  Company  conld  afford 
to  push  this  enterprise,  for  the  difference  between  freight  rates  over  this  proposed 
route  as  compared  with  the  rates  from  Chefoo  (even  by  steamer  to  Tigernead) 
might  gr«atly  increose  their  sales  by  placing  their  product  below  the  cost  of  the 
rival  Bean  oil.  Freight  is  hauled  for  less  than  half  the  Chefoo  rate  over  the  Wei 
Hien-Oh'ingtao  routo. 

Pardcoi  me  for  taxing  your  patience. 

Yours,  respectfully,  F.  H.  Chalfant. 

If  Ch'ingtao  were  an  open  port,  it  wonld  soon  be  one  of  the  most 
important  on  the  coast,  for  not  only  would  it  be  the  entry  port  for  all 
this  vast  province,  but  being  on  the  direct  route  of  all  vessels  bound 
from  Hongkong,  Shanghai,  and  the  southern  ports  to  Japan,  as  well 
as  to  Chefoo,  Tientsin,  Newehwang  (not  Niuchwang,  as  often  erro- 
neously spelled),  and  Korea,  it  would  natarally  give  a  large  portion 
of  the  trade  that  now  goes  entirely  to  local  steamers  to  the  great  ocean 
lines  that  go  to  the  Pacific  Coast  of  America,  and  to  steamers  bound 
for  Europe  from  Japan,  as  the  harbor  is  very  deep,  and  ships  can  go 
right  up  almost  to  the  inner  shore,  20  miles  from  the  entrance. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  when  it  is  to  be  hoped  railroads  will  be 
built,  it  would  be  a  far  superior  port  to  Shanghai,  which  lias  a  bar 
forbidding  all  but  light-draft  steamers  getting  within  18  miles  of  the 
city. 

Again,  the  vast  trade  in  foreign  goods  overland  into  this  province 
from  Chinkiang  and  Shanghai  under  transit  pass,  paying  the  heavier 
duties  and  cost  of  transport,  would  naturally  pass  to  Kiao  Chou  Bay. 

In  1895,  31,000  gallons  of  Aioericau  kerosene  oil,  besides  immense 
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quantities  of  cottone  sheetings,  and  other  foreign  goods,  entered  this 
province  from  Chinkiang,  after  making  a  voyage  up  the  river  from 
Shanghai  to  that  port,  while  in  the  same  year,  tons  of  metals  of  all 
kinds  passed  in  from  Shaugliai,  a  long,  laborious,  and  expensive 
journey. 

Last  year,  bi,'ii4f)  gallon»  of  oil  came  from  Chinkiang  and  greatly 
increased  quantities  of  othor  foreign  merchandise,  while  oil  was  sent 
from  Shangliai  for  the  first  time  (recorded  by  the  customs). 

From  every  point  of  view,  especially  to  Americans,  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  this  port  be  opened  to  trade;  but  while  we 
would  derive  the  greatest  benefit,  the  Chefoo  merchant  would  of 
course  lose  to  a  certain  extent. 

AMERICAN  INTERESTS. 

In  the  province,  tliere  are  altogether  165  American  men,  women,  and 
children,  all  of  whom,  except  one  mercantile  honse  (L.  H.  Smith  & 
Co.)  and  the  members  of  this  consulate,  are  connected  with  the  vari- 
ous missions. 

L.  II.  Smith  &  Co.  are  general  agents  trading  in  coal,  doing  com- 
mission work,  and  banking.  They  virtually  oontrol  the  trade  with 
Russia. 

Tlie  missionaries  are  located  in  Chefoo,  Chining-chou,  P'angchia- 
ehuang,  Taian-fu,  Weihsien,  I-chowfu,  Chiuan-fu,  Tnngchow,  Shui- 
pei,  llwanglisien,  Lingch'ingcho,aud  Pingtu.  To  them,  we  owe  most 
of  our  knowledge  of  the  interior.  In  their  hospitals,  they  treat  anno- 
ally  60,000  patients.  Their  modem  dwellings  and  hospitals,  supplied 
with  all  tlie  latest  applianees,  in  some  cases  heated  with  steam  and 
lighted  witli  electricity,  their  dress,  food,  and  superior  manner  of 
living,  can  not  but  affect  favorablythe  multitudes  that  come  into  con- 
tact with  them  in  the  scattered  towns  and  cities  of  the  Interior  in 
which  they  live.  The  native,  with  this  object  lesson  before  him, 
in  time  sliows  a  desire  to  own  some  of  the  things  tliat  he  sees,  and 
then  a  demand  ia  created. 


Since  I  arrived  in  China,  in  1890,  a  gradual  change  for  the  better 
has  spread  over  this  vast  Empire. 

In  18!)0,  no  native  official  would  dream  of  calling  in  the  services  of 
a  foreign  medical  man ;  to-day,  it  is  a  common  occurrence.  ITiere  was 
tJieu  but  one  short  line  of  railroad;  now  there  are  lines  in  several 
l>taces,  and  many  more  being  built  or  under  consideration.  There 
was  then  butone  mill  with- foreign  machinery,  that  at  Ningpo;  to-day 
atNingpo,  there  are  several  very  large  cotton  mills,  with  the  latest 
and  beat  machinery,  l)eaides  others  near  by.  In  Shanghai,  there  are 
over  100  mills,  and  scattered  all  over  the  empire,  tall  chimney  stacks 
loom  on  the  horizon.  Iron,  steel,  paper, cotton,  in  fact,  every  descrip- 
tion of  a  mill  is  being  erected.  In  1890,  not  a  steam  vessel  of  any 
description  was  allowed  to  run  in  any  watere  except  at  the  treaty 
port's;  now  the  rivers  are  covered  with  small  steamers  and  steam 
launches.  Telegraph  lines  run  through  the  most  antiforeign  prov- 
inces. 

In  1H90,  I  had  a  long  conversation  with  a  high  uative  official  who 
had  then  just  returned  from  Ilnnan,  where  he  had  trie<l  unsuccessfully 
to  ruu  telegraph  Hues  under  imperial  authority.    He  had  to  flee  for  bis 
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life,  and  the  telegropli  material  was  destroyed.  To-day,  that  province 
is  eagerly  puflhing  forward  enterprises  of  all  kinds;  schools  for  the 
teaching  of  English  are  to  be  found  everj'where,  thousands  of  miles 
from  the  coast;  the  electric  light  is  used;  bicycles  are  common;  the 
foreigner  is  no  longer  stoned  or  reviled.  For  fifty  years,  the  mission- 
ary has  been  abused  and  massacred,  bnt  his  day  has  come.  He  no 
longerneeds  go  to  the  Chinaman;  the  Chinaman  now  goes  to  him, 
perhaps  not  for  religious  instruction,  it  is  true,  bnt  for  advice  and 
to  learn  modern  sciences,  inventions,  and  languages.  Thus  to-day, 
in  spite  of  the  great  disadvantages  China  is  now  under,  we  Und  a  great 
and  growing  market  for  our  products  and  manufactures. 

In  IBdO,  there  was  but  one  store  in  China  where  I  could  purchase 
American  canned  goods,  confections,  groceries,  butter;  to-day,  there 
is  not  a  store  that  sells  canned  goods,  dry  provisions,  or  groceries  that 
does  not  carry  a  full  line  of  American  goods,  and  many  of  them,  Ger- 
man, Chinese,  and  English,  have  larger  and  better  supplies  of  that 
charact-er  from  the  United  States  than  from  Europe. 

In  1890,  there  was  only  one  line  of  steamers  from  the  American  con- 
tinent to  Shanghai,  China — the  Canadian  Pacific,  running  a  few  old 
ships  about  once  a  month ;  to-day,  the  Canadian  line  runs  the  magnifi- 
cent Empress  steamers.  Besides,  there  are  the  lines  from  Tacoma, 
Portland,  Oreg,,  and  San  Francisco,  and  the  Japanese  line,  and 
another  is  shortly  to  be  added. 

In  1800,  a  traveler  from  the  United  States  was  a  novelty ;  now,  not  a 
week  passes  but  away  up  here  in  Chefoo  we  see  three  or  four. 

In  1890,  there  was  not  a  single  American  life-insurance  company 
doing  business  in  China;  to-day,  nine-tenths  of  that  business  is  in  the 
hands  of  American  (New  York)  companies,  and  scattered  all  over  the 
Empire  are  American  engineers,  mining  experts,  prospectors,  and 
men  experienced  in  making  steel,  in  Chinese  employ. 

Onr  friends  can  say  what  they  may,  but  to-day  the  American  infin- 
ence  in  China  in  all  sound  business  schemes  is  felt  as  it  never  was 
before,  and  those  men  who  sit  in  their  otBces  in  Kew  York,  San  Fran- 
cisco, or  Pittsburg  owe  whatever  prospects  they  have  in  China  to  the 
American  missionary. 

While  the  prestige  of  the  United  States  has  grown  wonderfully 
since  1800,  it  has  not  had  the  increase  that  it  ought  to  have. 

In  order  to  hold  our  own,  we  ought  to  have  a  consul  in  every  port 
in  China,  and  not  a  single  foreigner  in  the  consulate  except  the  Chinese 
clerks. 

We  ought  to  have  commercial  museums  at  Canton,  Shanghai,  Tient- 
sin, and  Hankow,  similar  to  that  at  Caracas,  Venezuela.  The  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  of  the  United  States  can  find  no  better 
field  in  the  world  now  than  China.  We  ought  to  have,  as  every  consul 
in  China  has  advocated,  a  newspaper.  Every  newspaper  in  China  is 
owned  by  Englishmen  or  Chinese. 

To  my  mind,  nothingwould  help  our  merchants  and  manufacturers 
as  much  as  the  following  plan : 

Let  all  the  boards  of  trade,  chambers  of  commerce,  export  associ- 
ations and  manufacturers'  associations,  subscribe  an  annual  sum, 
according  to  the  interest  they  have  in  the  Chinese  trade,  to  establish 
show  rooms,  a  paper,  and  a  general  information  bureau  in  China. 

The  advertisements  alone  would  pay  for  the  paper,  which  must  be 

an  up-to-date  daily,  with  all  the  latest  American  news.    This  paper 

would  cost  but  little  in  China,  each  subscribing  organization  would 

receive  a  certain  number  of  copies  for  the  use  of  its  members,  the 
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stafF  in  Chiiui  would  be  able  to  ^ve  information  to  the  Ctiinese  in 
regard  to  our  goods,  and  the  people  at  home  could  obtain  the  latest 
expert  knowledge  of  the  market  here;  Americans  in  China  would  have 
a  meeting  place  or  exchange,  the  expenses  would  be  small  pro  rata, 
and  the  benefits  would  be  incalculable. 

With  this  organization  in  the  field,  we  could  compete  for  the  build- 
ing all  kinds  of  mills,  mints,  railroads,  forts,  ships,  electric  works, 
for  famishing  supplies  to  the  Government,  for  opening  mines;  in 
fact,  we  would  be  able  to  compete  in  enterprises  of  which  we  now 
know  nothing.  The  Americans  in  China  could  cooperate.  The 
English  have  a  powerful  society;  in  fact,  two,  one  covering  Shanghai, 
the  other,  the  China  Association,  all  China.  This  society  is  first,  last, 
and  all  the  time  for  British  prestige  and  commerce;  all  the  British 
merchants  belong  to  it,  and  all  old  employees  of  the  Chinese  service 
in  England;  their  head  office  is  in  London.  This  is  the  most  power- 
ful agent  the  British  have;  it  watches  the  interests  of  the  humblest 
merchant  or  British  subject  in  China  as  jealously  as  it  guards  the 
great  and  princely  houses.  It  is  strange  that  Americans  have  nu 
such  organization. 

EXCHANGE. 

In  1800,  a  Mexican  dollar  was  worth  by  the  mint  valuation  92.3 
cents;  to-day,  it  is  worth  0.446.  Then,  it  cost  me  #160,  gold,  to  buy 
100  Shanghai  taels;  to-day,  it  costs  only  00  gold  dollars  to  buy  that 
amount  of  silver;  then,  we  got  1,200  to  1,400  copper  cash  for  1  Mexi- 
can dollar;  to-day,  only  850  to  870;  thus,  while  the  Mexican  dollar  has 
been  getting  cheaper  to  the  foreigner,  it  iias  also  been  getting  cheaper 
to  the  native,  for  the  currency  of  China  is  the  copper  cash. 

In  1890, 1  paid  a  servant  10  Mexican  dollars  a  month  wages,  which 
cost  me  ia.SS  gold.  For  his  10  Mexican  dollars,  he  received  14,000 
cash,  out  of  which  he  paid  his  expenses;  to-day,  he  receives  the  same 
number  of  Mexican  dollars  (10),  but  they  cost  me  now  fr4.46  gold, 
and  he  receives  but  8,700  cash  at  the  most;  thus  we  see  the  Chinamau 
is  hit  either  way.  The  purchasing  power  of  his  copper  cash  has 
decreased  as  well  as  the  silver  value.  It  is  strange  but  true  that  cop- 
per cash  is  more  valuable  as  a  metal  melted  down.  A  man  can  meil 
his  cash  into  ingots  and  get  more  silver  for  it  than  he  can  as  coin; 
he  would  do  it,  too,  but  the  penalty  is  death. 

The  foreigners  in  the  employ  of  the  customs  service  of  China  are 
paid  in  haikwan  taels — customs  ounce  of  silver.  In  1890,  for  eveiy 
tael  they  received  153  Mexican  dollars.  To-day,  the  haikwan  tael  is 
valued  at  136  Mexican  dollars,  so  the  foreign  olBcial  not  only  loses 
by  the  fall  in  the  price  of  silver,  but  he  actually  gets  less  silver.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  man  who  receives  a  gold  salary  pays  from  40  to 
50  per  cent  more  for  his  food  and  clothing  than  he  did  in  181)0.  The 
one  universal  coin  is  the  Mexican  dollar,  but  every  i>ort  has  its  own 
exchange.  There  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  the  rate  of 
exchange  is  so  prominent  a  factor.  The  lady  of  the  house  must  cal- 
culate on  the  rate  of  cash  per  Slexican  dollar;  the  man  of  business 
the  rates  l>etween  Mexican  dollars,  taels,  and  gold,  not  forgetting  the 
local  taels. 

To  the  newcomer,  it  is  bewildering,  for  now,  he  can  not  buy  a  poet- 
age  stamp  to  send  a  letter  to  the  United  States  without  being  told  the 
rate  of  exchange,  and  parang  accordingly. 
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The  recent  adoption  o(  a  gold  standard  by  Japan  is  bound  to  be  of 
untold  valno  to  China,  and  in  another  way  to  tiie  United  States. 
Japan  is  now  increasing  the  prices  of  everything.  The  past  week,  we 
have  been  notified  that  we  mnst  pay  10  Mexican  cents  per  half  ounce 
on  our  letters  to  the  Tlnited  States.  Before,  we  paid  5  cents  (Mexi- 
can). The  Japanese  steamers  have  increased  the  cost  of  freight  and 
passage  money  over  10  per  cent,  as  tliey  now  charge  in  gold  values. 
In  a  short  time,  we  shall  hear  of  her  manufacturers  increasing  their 
prices.  Thus,  the  United  States,  having  been  a  keen  competitor,  wiU 
now  be  able  to  obtain  a  large  part  of  Japan's  trade  with  China;  and 
on  the  part  of  China,  as  her  local  bills  and  wages  are  payable  in  sil- 
ver, she  will  be  able  to  undersell  Japan  in  the  silk,  tea,  and  straw- 
braid  markets;  and  the  coasting  steamers,  with  their  rates  in  silver, 
will  get  more  freight,  now  that  their  competitors  have  demanded  gold. 

Take  the  post  as  an  example.  There  is  a  regular  Japanese  post- 
office  here.  Last  week,  I  could  send  a  letter  to  Hongkong  for  5  cents 
Mexican,  by  the  Japanese  post — say  SJ  cents  gold;  the  Chinese  post 
charges  for  same  letter  to  same  place  4  ceut«,  or,  say,  2  cents  gold. 
To-day,  it  costs  me  10  cents  Mexican,  or  5  cents  gold,  by  the  Japanese 
post.  Of  course,  no  one  is  going  to  pay  5  cents  gold  for  a  thing  he  can 
get  done  equally  as  well  for  2  cents. 

In  18!H),  the  imports  into  China  from  the  United  States  were  valued 
at  3,67(i,057  haikwan  taels*  (»i4,6(i8,000).  Exports  to  United  States 
for  same  year,  8,104,748  haikwan  taels  {$9,854,000),  nearly  5,000,000 
taels  more  than' we  sold. 

In  18!>6,  the  value  of  our  trade  was: 

Imports  from  United  States,  11,!)2!),853  haikwan  taels;  or,  at  tO.86, 
110,259,673.58. 

Exports  to  United  States,  11,123,599  haikwan  taels;  or,  at  $0.86, 
$9,566,295.34. 

Two  gratifying  results  are  apparent:  First,  our  exports  have  more 
than  doubled  since  1890,  and  in  1896,  the  imports  from  the  United 
States  exceeded  the  exports  to  the  United  States  by  over  half  a  miUion 
gold  dollars;  further,  it  is  the  iirst  year  in  the  history  of  our  trade 
that  we  have  sold  more  than  we  bought.  Yet  there  is  room  for  vast 
improvement,  for  Qreat  Ih-itain  sold  exactly  four  times  tlie  value  of 
what  she  bought.  Japan  sold  6,000,000  taels  more  than  she  bought. 
Still,  we  have  always,  up  to  1896,  bought  two  or  three  times  as  much 
as  we  sold. 

The  American  (lag  on  a  merchant  ship  is  rarely  seen  here,  but  all 
of  the  American  war  Vessels  rendezvous  here  in  the  fall  and  spring. 
John  Fowlek,  Consul. 

Chbfoo,  October  U,  1807. 


CIIINKIANG. 

There  is  little  change  to  be  noted  in  the  trade  and  commerce  of  this 
consular  district  since  my  last  report  on  the  subject.  China  is  not  yet 
a  wide-awake  country,  and  is  difficult  to  aronse  from  the  slumber  of 
centuries.     It  was  thought  some  time  ago  that  an  era  of  railroad  enter- 
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prise  had  dawned  upon  the  Imperial  Government.  There  were  ramors 
of  several  lines  to  be  immediately  projected  and  concessions  granted 
to  varioue  foreign  syndicates.  The  local  papers  at  Shanghai  and 
Tientsin  enliven  as  from  time  to  time  with  reports  of  such  stirring 
movements,  bat  nothing  has  come  of  them  so  far  in  any  practical 
way.  Kearly  a  year  ago,  it  was  nnderatood  that  a  Belgian  company 
had  secured  a  contract  to  construct  a  short  railway  line  to  connect 
Woosung  with  ijhanghai,  a  distance  of  12  miles.  Woosung  is  at  the 
point  where  the  Huangpo  River  enters  the  Yangtze  River,  13  miles 
from  Shanghai.  The  Iluangpo  has  silted  up  so  of  late  years  that  the 
larger  steamers  can  not  get  up  to  Shanghai,  and  Woosung  has  become 
in  fact  the  shipping  port  of  Shanghai.  There  were  propositions  to 
dredge  out  this  short  river  and  restore  its  navigation,  but  the  great 
cost  of  such  an  undertaking  has  deferred  any  action  and  the  railway 
has  been  substituted.  This  work  was  promptly  commenced  by  the 
Belgian  company,  but  although  it  is  a  straight,  level  distance,  six 
months  have  elapsed  and  not  a  mile  of  roadway  has  yet  been 
completed. 

HANKOW-PEKIN  RAILWAY. 

It  is  said  that  the  road  from  Hankow  to  Pekia  has  been  decided 
upon  and  thf>  coTitract  signed.  This  road  will  be  a  long  one,  600  or 
700  miles,  with  many  streams  to  cross  and  bridges  to  constract.  At 
the  rate  of  progress  made  by  the  Woosung  line,  it  is  too  much  to  ask 
when  this  road  will  be  completed.  The  route  from  Ilankowto  Pekin 
is  an  unfrequented  one,  with  few  towns  iatervening  and  a  sparsely 
settled  country,  so  that  the  enterprise  is  scarcely  expected  to  be 
remunerative.  It  is  intended,  however,  to  be  a  strategic  line  for  mil- 
itary purposes,  and  that,  of  course,  makes  all  the  difference.  The 
Government  mast  foot  t.he  bills.  Not  a  cheering  prospect  for  the 
exchequer,  encumbered  as  it  is  by  the  large  expenditures  of  the  late 
war  with  Japan.  China  surely  makes  haste  slowly,  and  not  exactly 
in  the  proper  direction,  but  has  the  experience  of  many  thonsand 
years  to  console  her. 

RIVER  TBAPPTC. 

There  has  been  an  increased  activity  in  the  river-steamer  passen- 
ger business  during  the  past  six  months,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  fares  have  been  raised  30  per  cent.  Foreign  tourists  travel  up 
tlie  river  more  than  formerly.  Arriving  at  Shanghai,  they  find  that 
they  can  take  a  run  to  Hankow  and  thus  see  much  of  the  river  and 
its  towns  and  life,  and  connect  on  return  with  the  ocean-steamer  lines 
in  the  time  they  would  otherwise  remain  at  Shanghai. 

Since  my  report  on  the  Yangtze  region,"  in  which  I  dealt  fully  with 
the  subject  of  shipping  and  conditions  of  transportation,  a  Japa- 
nese company  has  been  oi^anized,  which  will,  in  all  probability,  I 
am  assured,  at  the  commencement  of  the  new  year,  have  five  new 
steamers  plying  on  the  river  between  Ichang,  Hankow,  and  Shanghai. 
This  will  have  the  effect  of  making  traveling  more  convenient  and 
reducing  the  fares,  which  at  present  are  unnecessarily  high.  These 
steamers  are  being  built  in  England,  and  are  to  have  all  modem 
improvements,  conveniences,  and  a  high  rate  of  speed. 
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The  market  in  cotton  piece  goods  for  the  first  half  of  1897  shows  a 
satisfactory  improvemeDt  on  that  of  the  corresponding  six  months  of 
1896,  there  being  an  increase  of  over  20  percent  in  the  principal  items. 
Gray  shirtings  increased  from  441,069  pieces  to  492,866;  T  cloths  from 
59,569  to  68,715,  while  English  drills  declined  in  favor,  the  figures  being 
11,315  pieces  this  year  against  12,i;t0  of  last  year;  those  of  United 
States  manufacture  advanced  to  19,395  pieeea  from  11,710  pieces.  A 
new  feature  in  the  trade  this  year  is  the  appearance  of  Shanghai 
manufactured  drills,  of  which  3,030  pieces  were  imported.  The  recent 
fall  in  exchange  will  materially  assist  the  Shanghai  millsin  their  com- 
petition with  the  manufacturers  in  foreign  countries. 

Of  gray  sheetings  of  English  manufacture,  77,282  pieces  have  been 
imported,  against  <i0,574  last' year.     United   States  sheetings  have 
increased  from  1,570  to  4,680  pieces.     The  importation  of  prints  has 
also  risen,  but  white  shirtings  show  a  diminisheil  demand,  the  figures  ' 
being  53,830  pieces  against  56,293  during  the  first  half  of  1896. 

A  line  of  goods  that  is  rapidly  growing  in  favor  is  dyed  brocade,  or 
cotton  lasting,  34,487  pieces  of  which  have  been  imported  this  year 
against  19,397  last  year.  The  woolen  goodsalso  show  a  slight  improve- 
ment. Metals,  on  the  other  hand — iron  (nail,  rod,  bar,  and  wire), 
steel,  and  lead — have  declined. ' 

COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS. 

The  condition  of  business,  unfortunately,  is  not  to  be  estimated 
with  any  correctness  by  the  above  figures,  as  the  improvement  which 
appears  is  counterbalanced  by  events  which  have  happened  during 
the  past  few  months,  which  have,  to  a  great  extent,  unfavorably 
affected  business.  The  principal  disturbing  influence  is  the  failure 
of  the  rice  ciop  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Yangtze  Kiver,  owing  to  a 
very  wet  season,  heavy  and  long-contiuued  rains,  and  the  inundation 
of  the  farming  region,  by  which  the  lands  under  cultivation  were  long 
covered  by  water.  The  fall  in  the  value  of  silver  was  another  important 
influence. 

The  state  of  the  native  money  market  here,  as  well  as  in  Shanghai, 
has  been  worse  this  year  than  for  some  time  past.  At  the  time  of 
writing,  interest  charged  by  the  native  banks  is  as  high  as  1.8  per  cent 
per  month,  or  over  20  per  cent  per  annum.  The  exact  causesfor  this  are, 
of  course,  somewhat  difficult  to  discover,  but  no  doubt,  the  heavy  losses 
that  the  native  importers,  those  more  especially  of  piece  goods,  have 
incurred  through  exchange  have  had  much  to  do  with  It.  A  consid- 
erable time  must  elapse  before  the  confidence  of  those  dealers  whose 
business  has  survived  their  losses  is  restored.  The  influence  of 
exchange  is  now  of  enormous  importance  in  transacting  business  with 
gold-standard  countries,  and  overshadows  almost  everything  else  con- 
nected with  it.  The  system  of  doing  business  ia  ootton  piece  goods 
that  used  to  be  in  vogue  here  was  for  the  foreign  merchants  to  receive 
consignments  on  either  their  own,  the  manufacturers',  or  their  joint 
account.  The  cargo  was  then  sold  on  arrival,  at  the  best  price  obtain- 
able, to  native  merchants.  When  the  fluctuation  of  exchange  t>egan, 
tbis  system  was  rendered  too  risky,  and  the  usual  way  now  is  for  the 
native  dealers  to  order  goods  for  delivery,  taking  themselves  the  risk 
of  exchange.     Buying  will  be  considerably  restricted  in  consequence 
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of  tlie  recent  fall  of  silver,  which  has  rained  the  cost  of  importa  80  per 
cent  in  many  cases  above  the  prices  calculated  at  the  time  of  ordering. 


United  States  kerosene  shows  an  enormous  advance,  the  figures  for 
the  six  months  of  1897  being  2,464,820  gallons,  against  1,361,400  for 
the  corresponding  period  in  1896.  In  fact,  the  quantity  imported  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  this  year  is  only  130,000  gallons  less  th^n  the 
total  for  the  whole  of  189(1.  Russian  oil  also  shows  an  improvement, 
the  importation  being  1,100,645  gallons,  against  788,380  last  year. 
The  statistics  of  cargoes  sent  inland  under  transit  pass  show  that 
whereas  a  great  proportion  of  American  oil  imported  goes  into  the 
interior  via  the  many  waterways,  canals,  etc.,  only  35,000  gallons  of 
Russian  oil  were  dispatcfied.  Brown  sngar  shows  a  slightly  increased 
importation,  and  whit«  sugar  a  decrease,  the  quality  of  both  kinds 
being  about  the  same  as  last  year. 

In  exports,  there  is  no  material  change  since  my  last  report,  except 
in  the  article  of  goatskins,  of  which  the  quantity  exported  has  been 
considerably  less. 

TRADE    WITH   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

There  seems  to  be  a  considerable  want  of  knowledge  in  the  Unit«d 
States  regarding  articles  suitable  to  the  natives  of  China,  and  I  might 
say  a  want  of  enterprise  on  the  part  of  our  merchants  in  not  putting 
suitable  goods  forward.  I  am  continually  receiving  from  our  mer- 
cliants  price  lists  of  articles,  such  as  bicycles,  boote  and  shoes,  beer, 
etc.,  of  which  there  is  no  use  or  consumption  by  the  Chinese.  Even 
in  the  case  of  suitable  articles,  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  natives  to  order 
from  price  lists,  however  well  illustrated.  They  want  to  see  the  arti-  • 
cles  themselves.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  send  samples.  Prices 
accompanying  samples  should  be  inclusive  of  cost,  freight,  and  insur- 
ance to  this  port,  as  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  calculate  these 
charges  on  this  side, 

Chinkiang  is  a  very  important  center  for  tlie  consumption  and  dis- 
tribution of  cloths  manufactured  abroad.  Drills  and  sheetings  are- 
the  only  articles  in  which  any  business  has  been  done  heretofore  with 
the  United  Statca.  Few  varieties  of  American  manufactiired  cloths 
have  been  seen  here.  The  whole  of  the  import  trade  in  cotton  and 
woolen  piece  goods  has  been  done  with  Shanghai.  Country  dealers, 
who  are  the  largest  consumers,  have  not  had  opportunities  of  seeing 
our  manufactures.  The  only  way  to  accomplish  this  is  for  manufac- 
turers to  send  out  samples  and  trial  shipments  of  their  cloths.  If  they 
will  communicate  with  me,  I  will  see  that  their  samples  are  put  into 
pro|>cr  hands.  In  September  last,  a  British  firm  was  established  here 
for  the  importation  of  piece  goods  direct  from  Manchester,  and  h»a 
been  doing  a  good  trade.  It  is  the  custom  for  this  firm  to  receive  by 
every  mail  samples  of  all  kinds,  which  are  Immediately  shown  to  deal- 
ers. Their  verdict  is  communicated  to  the  manufacturers,  and  if  it 
be  favorable,  a  trial  shipment  (say  of  10  bales  of  each)  is  made  of 
those  lines  which  promise  to  sell.  At  first,  most  likely,  there  would 
be  a  lose  on  these,  for  no  one  can  expect  to  make  a  profit  on  new  cloths 
and  chops,  but  as  the  latter  begin  gradually  to  become  known,  the  loss 
would  in  the  same  proxmrtion  diminish,  until  the  lesnlt  would  be 
profit.     British  firms  are  fully  alive  to  the  fact  that,  to  introduce  goods 
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into  China,  a  sacrifice  must  undoubtedly  be  made,  and  it  is  owing  to 
their  recognition  of  this  that  ihey  have  maintained  their  supremacy  in 
the  commerce  of  this  country.  American  firms  seem  to  lose  sight  of  this, 
and  consequently,  have  not  made  the  progress  they  should  have  made. 
Another  very  important  factor  in  the  development  of  our  trade  is  that 
the  qualities  of  the  goods  must  be  consistently  maintained.  Reports 
have  reached  me  from  several  ports  in  China  of  shipments  of  gray 
sheetings  and  shirtings  having  to  be  disposed  of  at  a  loss,  owing  to 
inferiority.  In  one  case,  a  Chinese  dealer  bought  20  bales  on  a  refer- 
ence sample  which  arrived  by  mail.  The  goods  came  about  a  fortnight 
later,  but  when  they  were  received,  the  quality  was  found  to  be  much 
lowerthanthatof  the  sale  sample.  These  differences  do  inflnitedamage, 
and  at  once  condemn  the  quality  and  chop.  A  chop  on  a  certain  cloth 
soon  becomes  well  known  to  buyers,  and  if  cargo  is  always  consistent 
in  quality,  the  clotb  can  command  a  substantially  higher  price  than 
exactly  the  same  article  without  the  chop.  Consequently,  should  at 
any  time  a  shipment  be  found  inferior,  the  reputation  of  the  chop  is 
destroyed, 

FAILURE  OF  CROPS. 

This  district  has  been  visited  with  much  distress  among  the  agri- 
cultural classes  and  small  tradesmen,  and  it  is  feared  that  the  popu- 
lation will  suffer  great  hardships  during  the  coming  winter. 

The  wheat  crop,  that  promised  well,  fell  greatly  short  of  a  full  one; 
the  continued  drought  of  the  early  summer  delayed  the  transplanting 
of  the  young  rice;  heavy  and  incessant  rains  caused  the  overflowing  of 
the  river  and  canal  banks  and  the  flooding  of  Immense  districts  of  rice- 
growing  fields,  s(jthat  the  prospect  for  the  rice  ha r\' est  is  most  dismal. 

But  a  more  serious  cause  of  depression  has  arisen  from  the  unusu- 
ally high  price  of  copper  cash — the  ordinary  currency  medium  of  the 
people.  A  sudden  scarcity  of  this  money,  which  is  difficult  to  account 
for,  set  in  last  year,  and,  with  the  depreciated  value  of  silver,  has  had 
the  effect  of  raising  the  prices  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life  to  a  degree 
unknown  since  the  opening  of  the  treaty  ports  in  China.  Many  of 
the  principal  storekeepers  of  Shanghai  and  other  porta  have  in  conse- 
quence been  compelled  to  notify  tlieir  customers  of  an  advance  of  20 
per  cent  on  the  prices  of  their  wares.  House  rents  have  likewise  risen, 
and  even  among  foi-eign  residents,  a  good  deal  of  privation  is  now  felt, 
and  the  future  outlook  is  by  no  means  reassuring.  The  winters  are 
cold  here  and  continue  five  months.  Coal  has  risen  to  the  alarming 
price  of  $15  a  ton. 

Should,  however,  the  projected  railway  be  extended  to  this  port,  as 
appears  probable  at  an  early  date,  no  doubt  a  brighter  prospect  will 
dawn  npon  the  Chinese  people,  and  a  great  impetus  be  given  to  trade 
and  agriculture  generally. 

A.  C.  Jones,  Coiifiul. 

Chinkiang,  October  12,  1897. 


CHUNGKING. 

I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith  a  report  on  the  commerce  and 
industries  of  this  consular  district  for  the  six  months  ended  June  30, 
1897,  with  a  comparison  of  the  same  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
last  year,  in  compliance  with  Department  circular  dated  August  10, 
1897. 
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IMPORTS. 

The  principal  artiolee  of  import  from  foreign  countries  and  Chines^ 
ports  during  the  half  year  ending  June  30,  1807,  as  Compared  with 
the  Batde  period  of  the  previous  year,  were : 
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Tho  principal  nrticleH  of  export  (including  reexports)  to  foreign 
countrieetiind  Ohineso  |X)rt8(liinng  tho  half  year  ending  Juno  :tO,  1807, 
as  compared  with  the  same  period  of  tJte  previousyear,  wore  as  follows : 
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The  foregoing  tables,  giving  the  principal  articles  with  quantitiesi 
of  imports  and  exports  at  Chungking  for  the  half  year  ending;  June 
30,  1897,  compared  with  the  same  period  of  the  year  1806,  hav^been 
compiled  from  the  returns  of  the  Imperial  maritime  customs  fur-  the- 
first  and  second  quarter  of  this  year.  As  regards  native  sundries, 
they  are  incomplete,  as  they  do  notembrace  the  goods  passing  through 
the  native  customs,  and  these  comprise  all  goods  which  both  reach 
the  port  and  are  dispatched  from  it  in  junks  not  sailing  under  cus- 
toms charter  certificate. 

It  is  next  to  impossible  to  obtain  these  missing  figures  from  the 
native  customs  authorities,  although  efforts  have  teen  made  by  some 
persons  to  do  eo;  but  as  they  only  concern  native  goods,  they  are 
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uot  of  groat  importance.  Of  exports  from  western  China  not  shown  in 
tiio  above  figures,  salt  from  tlie  brine  wells  in  Szechuan  is  the  princi- 
pal, amounting  to  several  thousands  of  tons  annually.  Of  imports, 
raw  cotton  and  native  hand-woven  cotton  cloths  are  the  principal, 
heavy  junk  loads  of  which  are  dispatched  day  after  day  from 
Ilankow,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  cotton  harvest  in  November, 
direct  to  Chungking,  thus  escaping  all  notice  by  the  foreign  customs. 
However,  from  the  above  tables  it  will  be  seen  that  the  importation 
of  native  raw  cotton  by  junks  sailing  under  customs  charter  certifi- 
cates has  increased  from  1,170,666  pounds  in  189f)  to  7,348,933  pounds 
in  1897,  which  must  he  very  profitable  to  those  engaged  in  this  traJe, 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  fignres  of  imports  show  a  great  decrease  for 
the  half  year  under  review,  as  compared  with  the  same  period  of  189C. 
In  the  importation  of  United  States  drills,  there  has  beenadecided 
increase,  and  in  shirtings,  on  the  other  hand,  a  decided  falling  off,  as 
well  as  in  neaily  every  item  under  the  head  of  cotton  goods. 

Japanese  cotton  yarn  is  l>eing  imported,  and  is  apparently,  from 
the  diminution  of  Indian  yarn,  supplanting  this  commodity.  Uuder 
woolen  goods,  there  is  a  decrease  of  everj-  article  save  the  last,  Italian 
cloth,  which  lias  increased  by  about  half.  Under  metals,  there  lias 
been  a  heavy  decrease  in  the  quantity  imiwrted  in  the  three  articles 
named. 

Under  foreign  sundries,  American  kerosene  oil  has  inei-eased  by 
more  than  as  much  again,  which  is  encouraging  for  those  engaged  in 
this  trade.  Tiie  other  articles  under  this  head  have  more  or  less 
decreased  in  quantity.  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  values,  as  the 
customs  returns  do  not  give  them  in  their  quarterly  leturus  of  trade. 

INDUSTRIES. 

is    fi-oni  Up  the   Yangtze,  hy  E.    II. 

As  a  distributing  center,  possessing  ample  banking  fscilitiea.  the  importance  of 
<:^ungking  can  not  be  gainsaid,  bat  so  far  as  local  mduetries  and  manufactures 
jire  concerned  it  occupies  a  second-rate  position. 

In  the  following  list,  the  principal  articles  loraliy  produced  are  enumerated: 

Brass  ware,  copper  ware,  pewter  ware,  and  white-metal  ware,  condsting  of 
«up3,  kettles,  locks,  bracelets,  earrings,  head  ornaments,  and  water  pipes  (the 
white  metal  employed  is  procured  from  Hankow  and  the  copper  and  l^d  from 
Yunnan). 

(Jotton  cloth,  including  imitation  astrakhan;  also  tapes  and  thread,  span  from 
Bombay  yarn;  also  from  cotton  grown  in  the  north  of  tne  provinca 

Dmggets,  made  from  wool  and  goat's  hair,  procured  from  Ta-chien-ln  and  the 
frontier  of  Thibet 

Grass  cloth,  woven  from  hemp  grown  locally. 

Glassware,  including  window  glass,  vitrified  roof  tilee,  and  opiam  lamp  shades. 
fTho  first  glass  factory  was  started  folly  thirty  years  ago  by  Cantonese,  who  at 
the  commencement  made  handsome  profits.  The  ingredients  employed  appear 
to  be  powdered  pebbles,  lime,  ash  of  cnarcoal  and  wood,  arsenic,  and  sulphate  of 
soda.  At  date,  there  are  seven  factories  running  in  opposition,  each  employing 
some  eighteen  linnds.  The  articles  tnmed  out  are  of  the  commonest  and  most 
fragile  description,  but  find  markets  throughout  the  province  in  general.) 

Ironware,  such  as  agricultural  implements,  choppers,  knives,  scissors,  and 
locks,  the  iron  employed  being  mined  and  emellied  locally. 

Leather  ware,  in  the  shape  of  trunks,  poaches,  parses,  and  saddlery. 

Lacquer  ware,  including  basins,  trays,  teapot  cases,  and  fancy  boxes,  with  a 
groundwork  of  either  wood  or  papier-mfich^. 

Matting,  of  bamboo,  coir,  and  rush. 

Matches.  (Two  factories  are  in  operation,  the  head  workmen  being  Nlngpoese. 
Supplies  of  phoephorns,  ground  glass,  etc..  are  procured  from  Shanghai,  while 
«ie  wood  and  sulphur  employed  ore  of  local  ongin.  The  making  of  the  match 
boxes  fnrniahes  employment  for  a  good  number  of  wtHnen  and  ^ildren.    Tba 
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matches  are  very  inferior,  and  have  Dot  as  yet  anoceeded  in  driving  the  foreign 

article  ont  of  the  market, ) 
Rope  and  cordage:  email  sapplies  are  made  of  cotton,  coir,  and  hemp. 
Skin  clothing  and  akin  rngs;  partially  cured  akinsof  the  liadffer,  foi,  otter, 

monkey,  sqnirre).  civet,  raccoon,  hare,  lamb,  and  eheep  are  imported  from 

Bnng-pan,  Ta-chien-lu.  Eweichow,  and  Tnunan,  and.  Biter  being  thoroughly 

prepared  and  finished,  are  made  np  chietly  to  order. 
Silks;  crepee,  poogeee,  lacee.  and  thread  are  woven,  bnt  to  no  appreciable 

Wine;  shoa-ch^n  is  distilled  from  barley,  maize,  and  kao-liang;  lao-chln  and 
imitation  xhao  are  distilled  from  rice.     (Cnattuns  Decennial  Reports,  1883-1&U1.) 

A  verj'  considerable  trade  in  grass  cloth  ia  carried  on  at  Chnngking.  The  cloth 
is  woven  from  the  fiber  of  the  Chn-ma  (Urtica  or  Boehmerianivea),  n  plant  cnlti- 
vated  in  considerable  onantitieB  all  over  Szechnan,  but  chiefly  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Fn  Chott  and  the  Kong-fan  River,  and  next  in  order  in  tbe  district  of 
Shni-lin  and  the  prefectnre  of  Kia-tlng,  much  higher  np  tbe  Yangtee.  VillagerB 
oft«n  cnltivate  small  patches  in  the  immediate  neighboruootl  of  their  cottages  on 
beds  of  greasy  clay,  too  rich  for  the  raisine  of  cereals,  on  acconnt  of  the  liability 
of  being  overmn  with  insects.  Tbe  eoeau  are  sown  in  the  spring,  bnt  need  not 
be  renewed.  AU  that  is  necessary  is  that  the  stamps  be  each  year  covered  over 
with  cow  dung  after  the  stalks  have  been  cnt  or  broken  ofi^.  The  first  and  beat 
crop  is  gathered  about  the  end  of  the  year,  the  second  in  the  third  moon  (April), 
and  the  third  in  the  sizth  or  seventh  moon  (Jnly  or  Angnst).  It  is  considered 
better  t«  tear  oS  the  stalks  than  to  unt  them;  bnt,  as  this  method  is  slower  and 
more  troublesome,  it  is  not  in  ase  amongst  the  larger  growers.  The  outer  skin 
is  stripped  off  with  a  hemp  knife,  and  the  stalks  are  then  spread  ont  to  dry,  in 
otdar  toberidof  thelrhamidity.  Hemp  exported  at  this  stage  ix  called  cb-ing'- ma 
or  gray  hemp,  as  dlstingnlshed  from  the  white  staple,  so  called  after  it  has  been 
more  f nllv  prepared. 

The  fitalkB  are  next  soaked  in  water  and  their  inner  skins  peeled  off.  They  are 
then  acntched  with  knives,  and  washed  in  water  impregnated  with  soda  or  potash, 
and  after  being  once  more  dried  are  handed  over  t^i  female  laborers,  by  whom 
they  are  hackled  and  drawn.  The  fibers  are  then  span  into  yam  and  woven  into 
the  famous  summer  doth.  Host  of  the  unfinished  cloth  is  bleached  in  special 
factories,  bnt  the  laUir  in  also  performed  on  a  small  scale  by  village  proprietors. 
The  bleaching  reqnires  from  twenty  days  to  two  months,  according  to  the  state 
of  tbe  weather,  as  much  of  the  work  hua  to  be  performed  in  the  open  air  by  a 
ranning  stream,  snd  the  material  has  to  be  repeatodly  rewetted  and  redried. 
The  chief  hemp-cloth  factories  are  those  of  Kiang-Cning,  Lung-Ch'aug,  and 
Ynng-Ch'ang  diatricts  in  Szechnan.  Thecoatof  the  nnwovenfiberisfromKOtoDO 
cash  (4  to  5  cents  gold)  a  catty  of  IH  ounces.  There  are  two  de-icriptions  of  grata 
cloth,  the  coarse  and  tbe  fine,  made  np  into  pieces  of  34  and  48  Chinese  feet.  The 
finest  large  pieces  coat  from  3  to  3  taels  ({1.30  to  $2  gold)  and  the  coarser  from  1 
to  1.50  taels  (70  cents  to  $1  gold).  The  chief  export  is  to  Peking,  partly  by  water 
and  partly  by  land.  The  castom  is  for  the  Chungking  wholesale  houses  to 
advance  the  year  before  a  portion  of  the  price  to  the  Kiang-Ching  and  Lnug- 
Ch'ang  mannfacli  •■      ■    -  -   ■-■     ■-  ■  "-    ...^.>_.,..    ■ ^^ 


There  hns  been  a  decided  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  exports  and 
imports  since  January  1,  1897,  as  shown  by  the  above  figures.  There 
being  no  direct  trade  with  foreign  countries,  it  is  impossible  U>  give 
names  of  countries  from  which  gootls  are  import.(Hl  and  where  they 
are  exported.  The  articles  themselves  in  some  cases  imply  the  coun- 
try of  origin. 

CURRENCY. 

The  changes  in  currency  value  of  the  tael,  which  is  not  a  coin  bat 
a  weight,  have  been  as  follows: 

Januaryl,  value  in  terms  of  United  StatesgolddolUc,  71.7:  April 
1,70.8.  A.oa^iL 
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■  The  rates  of  eJCchange  on  Shaughai  and  Hankow  vary  according  to 
the  season  of  the  year.  During  the  winter  inonths,  the'local  Chinese 
banlts,  which  have  agencies  in  both  the  above-named  places,  allow 
Cliungking  95  taels  per  100  taels  Hankow  and  97  taels  per  100  t*el8 
Shanghai,  this  being  their  buying  rate  for  checks  on  these  localities. 
During  the  other  seasons  of  the  year,  when  money  is  being  employed 
for  variotis  purposes  and  is  scarce,  tliej'  allow  only  88  or  90  taels 
respectively.  There  is  no  currency  in  circulation  excepting  copper 
cash,  the  amount  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  estimate.  Syce  (silver 
l>ullion)  is  employed  instewl  of  dollars. 

Prices  of  commodities  have  risen  at  least  20  per  cent  owin^  to  the 
fall  in  the  price  of  silver. 

WAGES. 

Existing  rates  for  laliorer's  wages  are  from  150  to  200  cash  (7  to  0 
cents)  a  day,  with  board.  These  are  the  wages  for  silver,  brass,  and 
blacksmiths,  stone  masons,  masons,  carpenters,  painters,  and  bamboo 
artisans.  Domestic  servants  receive,  mate,  100  cash  {5  ceUts) ;  female, 
40  cash  (2  cents),  with  board.  Clerk  in  store,  100  cash,  with  board, 
per  day, 


There  have  been  no  changes  in  the  customs  duties  or  port  refla- 
tions. 

TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  value  of  foreign  products  consumed  is  unobtainable,  and  the 
prospect  of  introducing  Amorican  goods  into  this  district,  other  than 
kerosene  oil  and  a  few  piece  goods,  is  not  very  bright.  In  view  of 
the  returns  just  published,  Szechuan,  in  which  Chungking  is  situated, 
is  the  largest  province  in  China,  having  a  population  estimated  by 
some  at  70,000,000  and  by  others  at  only  half  as  much.  The  diver- 
gency between  these  two  amounts  is  owing  to  the  failure  of  the 
tiovernment  to  take  a  reliable  census.  In  my  opinion,  the  former 
figures  are  excessive.  The  richness  of  the  province  is  undisputed, 
and  if  the  natural  resources,  which  to  a  great  extent  still  lie  dormant, 
could  only  be  properly  developed,  the  people  would  be  enriched  to  a 
great  extent.  As  it  is,  they  must  content  themselves  with  products  of 
their  own  district  that  they  can  buy  at  a  less  figure  than  imported 
articles. 

COMMUNICATION. 

The  existing  conditions  of  transportation  facilities,  either  by  land  or 
by  water,  between  Icliang,  the  treaty  port  on  the  Yangtse,  450  miles 
below  Chungking,"  are  very  imperfect.  Reliance  must  be  had  upon 
water  on  native  craft,  which  are  tracked  up  the  river  tlie  entire  dis- 
tance when  the  wind  does  not  permit  the  hoisting  of  a  sail.  A  large 
junk  takes  sixty  days  to  make  the  uptrip;  whereas  a  light-draft 
steamer  could  do  it  in  one-tenth  the  time,  allowing  for  all  likely 
delays.  In  my  opinion,  the  navigation  of  the  upper  Yangtse  by  steam 
is  woHh  looking  after  by  some  enterprising  steamship  company  in  the 
United  States.  The  right  to  run  steamers  on  this  section  of  the  river 
has  been  secured  by  the  Shimonoseki,  Japan,  treaty,  concluded  in 
1895,  but  no  company  has  yet  tried  the  experiment.    The  means  of 
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communictitioD  at  present  with  the  United  States  ports  is  by  native 
boat  to  Ichang,  thence  by  steamer  to  Hankow,  thenee  again  to  Shang- 
hai, where  oounectiuQ  is  made  with  one  of  the  numerous  lines  of 
steamers  plying  between  Hongkong  and  the  ports  of  San  Francisco, 
Portland,  and  Tacoma.  The  time  of  communication  is  about  six  weeks 
to  go  and  eight  or  more  to  retum.  Cargo  frequently  takes  six  monUis 
to  reach  this  port  from  Shanghai. 

The  decrease  in  imports  may  be  somewhat  due  to  the  fovmation  of 
a  new  and  dangerous  rapid  on  the  river,  about  200'mileS' from'  Chung- 
king, in  September,  1896.  The  olratnietion  was  serious  for  several 
months,  boats  having  to  transfer  their  cargoes  at  the  rapids:  The 
cause  was  a  landslide.  The  figures  fur  the  next  six  months  will 
prove  whether  this  has  disturbed  trade  in  imports  duri^  that  period. 

There  are  no  other  points  on  which  I  can  furnish  inftM^nation,  and'. 
I  must  conclude  this  report,  regretting  that  the  outlook  kv  Americam 
trade  in  this  district  is  not  more  promising. 

<^EO.  F.  SuiTHEBS,  ConxuL 

Chungking,  October  SO,  1897. 


CHUNaKINQ  TRADE  IN  1896. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  tables  of  the  trade  of  this 
port  for  last  year  that  the  same  shows  a  decided  increase  over  that  of 
the  year  1894. 

The  whole  trade  of  the  port  for  1896  amounted  to  13,131,509  haik- 
wan  taels  (»10,649,702.45  gold),  whilst  that  for  1894  was  10,780,389 
haikwan  taels  (18,742,895.47  gold). 

The  trade  for  1895  was  slightly  in  excess  of  this  year,  namely, 
13,253,772  haikwan  taels  (110,748,809.08  gold). 

The  above  figures,  which  are  taken  from  the  returns  of  the  imperial 
maritime  customs,  do  not  by  any  means  represent  the  whole  trade  of 
.  the  port,  in  that  they  do  not  include  the  trade  which  goes  on  in  junks 
sailing  under  no  customs  charter  certificates,  of  which  there  is  a  big 
fleet.  Such  junks  come  under  the  direct  taxation  of  the  likin  office 
or  provincial  customs.  There  are,  therefore,  two  custom-houses,  one 
imperial  and  the  other  provincial.  The  great  mart  of  the  provincial 
customs  is  Kuei  Chan  Fu,  distant  from  here  by  water  about  300  miles, 
and  within  the  borders  of  Szechuan. 

While  we  have  access  to  the  statistics  of  the  imperial  customs, 
whose  returns  are  published  quarterly,  the  statistics  of  the  provincial 
customs,  if  any  aie  kept,  remain  a  sealed  book.  Several  officials  and 
others  have  desired  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  them,  but  with  no  success. 

To  quote  from  the  returns  of  the  imperial  customs,  the  net  native 
imports  amount  to  979,386  Iiaikwan  taels  (1794,282.04  gold).  I  have 
it  on  competent  authority  that  the  yearly  trade  in  native  imports  (the 
main  staple  being  raw  cotton,  which  is  not  grown  in  the  province) 
amounts  to  £1,000,000,  or  nearly  J5,000,000  gold. 

The  exports  for  1896  amounted  to  5,223,229  haikwan  taeis  (t4,236,- 
038.71  gold).  If  we  take  this  as  representing  the  actual  value  of  the 
exports,  we  find  that  the  sum  of  £1,000,000  is  not  far  wrong,  as  trade 
in  the  long  run  balances  itself.  It  is  safe,  then,  I  think,  to  put  down 
the  whole  trade  of  this  port  at  20,000,000  haikwan  taels,  or  »18,000,000 
gold. 
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The  share  tftken  by  the  Uaited  States  in  the  foreign  import  trade  of 
this  poi-t  is  sm^.  I  find  two  items  mentioned,  drilln  and  kerosene 
oil.  On  turning  toa  table  of  the  annaal  value  of  the  trade  with  each 
country  from  188ft  to  1896,  I  find  that  the  imports  from  the  United 
States  into  China  amounted  last  year  to  11,929,863  haikwan  taela 
(t9,C65,110. 78  gold),  more  than  double  that  for  1895,  which  was  5,093,- 
182hftikwan  taels  (M,  130,570.60  gold),  whilst  for  1894,  the  figures  were 
0,263,082  haikwan  taels  {#7,512,309.50  gold);  bo  this  year  may  be  taken 
as  a  decided  increase  since  last  year.  Trade  was  then  affected,  owing  to 
the  war  with  Japan.  I  find  on  turning  to  the  table  of  articles  imported 
that  the  above  figures  for  1896  are  not  to  be  taken  as  representing 
the  actual  value  of  goods  of  United  States  origin  imported,  as  four 
articles  alone  amount  to  more  than  the  total  given.  American  drills, 
jeans,  and  sheetings  were  imported  to  the  value  of  10,316,781  haikwan 
taels  ($8,366,909.39  gold),  and  kerosene  oil  to  the  value  of  4,883,573 
haikwan  taels  (13,954,577.70  gold),  or  a  total  of  16,150,354  haikwan 
taels  (i'12,287,037.09  gold),  anjl  there  were  numerous  articles  under 
the  heads  of  metals  and  sundries  which  are  left  out  of  the  count. 

There  is  no  direct  foreign  trade  with  this  city,  the  trade  being  done 
withlchang,  a  port  distant  from  here  about  450  miles  and  the  terminus 
of  steam  navigation.  The  craft  employed  f  i-om  this  place  up,  as  well  as 
from  Hankow,  consist  of  native  boats,  styled  "junks."  Goods  des- 
tined for  this  market  are  transshipped  at  Ichang  or  Hankow  into  these 
junks,  under  nominal  charter  Ijy  foreigners  or  Chinese,  and  the  goods 
are  thereby  relieved  of  payment  of  further  duties,  as  the  one  import 
duty  paid  at  Shanghai  carries  the  goods  as  far  as  this  city.  To  be 
carried  beyond,  they  become  subject  to  a  further  duty  of  one-half  the 
import  duty  under  transit  pass. 

The  foreign  trade  is  practically  in  the  hands  of  the  English.  British 
goods  to  a  great  extent  find  their  way  up  here,  with  the  exception  of 
kerosene  oil  and  possibly  one  or  two  more  items. 


I  would  recommend  that  the  owners  of  kerosene  oil  wells  in  America, 
with  a  view  to  increase  the  demand  as  well  as  to  provide  unadulterated 
oil,  establish  a  depot  here  for  the  sale  of  their  product,  with,  if  possi- 
ble, a  foreigner  as  agent.  A  great  help  to  the  sale  of  the  same  would 
be  to  give  away  with  each  case  sold  a  cheap  but  noncombustible  lamp. 
A  {jreat  many  fires  have  resulted  through  the  use  of  defective  lamps, 
causing  the  authorities  to  issue  a  proclamation  stopping  importation 
of  tlte  oil  into  the  city.  This,  however,  has  now  boen  rescinded,  and 
the  oil  enters,  but  a  limit  is  put  on.  the  quantity. 

IMPOSTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

As  toother  articles  of  Uuited  States  manufacture  which  woald  find 
a  sale  in  the  city  and  neighborhood,  I  would  recommend  the  importa- 
tion of  clocks  and  watches,  locks  of  every  description,  and  hinges  for 
doors  and  windows. 

The  fall  in  the  price  of  silver,  I  am  told  by  a  local  foreign  dealer  in 
these  articles,  will  affect  the  leady  sale  of  the  same.  The  Chinese, 
not  being  able  to  pay  over  a  certain  price  for  the  foreign  articles  which 
are  sold  at  a  gold  rate,  I'esort  to  the  native  article  in  consequeuoe. 
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which,  of  course,  can  aot  be  compared  to  Americaa  goodH.  If  some 
fixed  exchange  could  be  adopted  between  the  buyers  abi-oad  and  the 
aellerB  at  home,  it  would  help  the  sale  of  these  goods  a  great  deal. 

From  my  own  observation  among  the  natives  in  general,  apart  from 
foreign  piece  goods  and  petroleum,  their  use  or  consumption  of  for- 
eign articles  is  infinitesimal. 

The  port  has  been  open  to  foreign  trade  only  about  five  years, 
and  its  long  distance  from  Shanghai  and  the  defective  means  of  com- 
munication, except  by  telegraph,  have  prevented  a  demand  for  articles 
of  foreign  manufacture. 

RIVER  TRAFFIC. 

This  last  paragraph  has  brought  me  to  the  question  of  stoam  traffic 
to  Chungking,  up  the  river  Yangtse.  In  my  opinion,  it  would  be 
proHtable  for  some  American  shipbuilding  association  to  make  a 
detailed  survey  of  a  section  of  the  river  between  Ichang  and  Kueichow 
for  a  distance  of  150  miles,  which  is  the  only  pai-t  required  to  be 
surveyed. 

A  British  expedition  ascended  the  Yangtse  in  18C9  as  far  as  Kuei- 
chow and  reported  on  the  conditions  tlien  existing.  There  are  many 
places  in  this  section  of  the  river  which  would  require  the  use  of 
dynamite,  and  if  pressure  were  brought  to  bear,  the  Government  of 
China  would  probably  employ  foreign  engineers  and  conduct  these 
operations,  for  it  would  be  useless  to  grant  the  right  to  run  steamers 
if  rocks  can  not  be  removed  from  the  river.  Of  course,  there  are 
other  difficulties,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  tliey  are  any 
greater  than  those  met  with  on  the  section  of  the  river  between  Han- 
kow and  Ichang,  between  which  ports  steamers  of  light  draft  are  run- 
ning. I  have  reference  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  river,  which,  in 
summer  months,  is  50  feet  more  than  during  the  winter,  and  frequently 
very  sudden.  I  am  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  a  survey  should  be 
made  and  would  result  in  benefit  to  those  undertaking  it. 

Arch.  John  Little,  in  his  book  called  Through  the  Yangtse  Gorges, 
1888,  says  in  regard  to  oljstaelos  to  trade  with  China: 

But  to  bring  about  a  radical  change  like  that  of  steam  commanication,  and  at 
the  same  time  promote  the  prosperity  of  all  claesea,  inclndiog  thoae  whose  vested 
interests  are  threatened,  what  is  wanted  \b  permission  to  the  people  to  avail  them- 
selves freely  of  their  almMt  nnlonched  mineral  wealth.  It  is  the  studious  ilis- 
couragemeot  of  mining  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  that  forma  the 
necond  of  the  three  ohstaclea  to  increased  trade  which  I  have  jnfit  enumerated. 
First  of  these  is  the  rudimantary  condition  of  commnnicationa  and  thirdly  the 
multiplicity  of  inland  tax  Btationa.  It  is  nothing  less  than  a  scandal  that  at 
Ichang,  1,01X1  miles  iulaud,  steamprs  should  be  driven  to  bnrn  imported  Japanese 
coal,  when  Ichang,  as  Richthofen  points  out,  is  situated  on  the  Irordera  of  one  of 
the  richest  coal  fielda  in  the  world.  The  vast  carboniferous  deposits  that  underlie 
the  Red  Boain  of  Szechuan  and  the  outiTOppinKS  of  which  in  the  gorges  of  the 
Yangtse  and  its  afflaents  arrest  the  attention  of  all  travelers  in  that  region,  remain 
a  sealed  hook.  If  these  mines  were  allowed  to  be  worked  by  Western  appliances 
and  the  coal,  the  iron,  the  precious  metals,  and  the  petroleum  springs  properly 
developed,  not  only  would  there  be  such  a  trade  that  junks  and  steamers  together 
wonid  hardly  be  able  to  carry  it  all.  bat  even  if  the  junks  were  displaced  in 
toto,  the  few  thousand  trackers  thrown  out  of  employment  would  not  RufSce  to 
supply  one-tenth  of  the  labor  required,  and  in  lieu  of  the  miserable  pittance  they 
now  receive  for  their  ardnous  and  dangerous  labors,  they  wonld  then  earn  suffi- 
cient wages  to  enable  them  to  live  iiT  comparative  comfort. 

Geo.  F.  SmithbBS,  Consul. 

Chungkikg,  April  30,  1897. 
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CHUNGKING  CDSTOMS. 

Annuai.  Returns,  1896. 

Net  valve  of  the  trade  o/ the  port  for  the  year  1896. 

{AmonnU  In  gold.] 

Net  torelKii  imports t!>.<l*.3e 

NetnallTB  imports VH.X 

&V>arta 4,286.«e 
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Estimated  proportiifn  of  the  sliare  taken  by  each  flag  in  the  import  and  export  trade 
and  the  trade  coastwise,  aiid  giving  atatisti/x  of  tfie  trajisit  trade  as  carried  on 
under  treaty,  ond  o/popviation  at  the  treat]/ portt. 

[VeaselB  trading  nnder  cnatams  charter  aertlflute  flying  the  Cbineae  flog.l 
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Oroaa  and  n«f  voluea  of  the  trade  of  Chungkivg,  ISS4  (0  JSOG. 
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CHUNGKING  TRADE  IN  1887. 

The  net  value  of  the  trade  of  this  port,  i.  e.,  foreign  and  native 
imports,  less  reexports,  and  native  exports  of  local  origin,  was,  haik- 
wan  taels,  17,971,376,  or  $13,298,818.24,  an  increase  of  4,839,817  taels, 
or  13,581,464.58,  or  33  per  cent  over  the  figures  for  last  year.  The 
figures  for  the  past  three  years  are  as  follows: 

HBlkWBIl  tulB. 

1895 13,2.53,773       19,807,791.98 

18M 13,181,569         9,717,861.08 

1897... 17,971,876        18,398,818.24 

Special  tables  compiled  by  the  imperial  maritime  cnstoms  at  this 
port,  giving  the  principal  articles  of  import  and  export,  with  quanti- 
ties only,  for  the  years  1895,  1896,  and  1897,  are  given  below,  from 
which  it  can  be  learned  what  articles  contributed  to  the  increased 
trade  of  the  port,  as  shown  by  the  above  figurea. 
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OroM  and  net  values  of  the  trade  of  Chungking  for  the  three  years. 
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The  tra43e  in  foreign  goods  for  the  year  1897,  with  quantities  and 
values  reduced  to  United  States  gold  dollars,  has  been  as  follows: 

Jmjiorti  of  foreign  goods. 
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Imporii  of  foreign  goode—CoatiiiaeA. 
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The  statistics  are  from  theretnms  of  tbe  imperial  maritime  customs. 
There  is  no  duty  levied  at  this  port  on  foreign  goods.  The  same  pay 
duty  at  Shanghai  and  can  then  be  transported  here  without  further 
tax.  The  trade  is  carried  on  from  Ichangiu  native  bottoms  (junks), 
varying  in  capacity  from  1,000  piculs  to  50.  There  has  been  a  severe 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  up-river  junks  during  the  past  fifteen  months, 
in  the  formation  of  a  new  rapid  about  200  miles  below  here,  alluded 
to  in  my  report  for  the  first  six  months  of  this  year.  The  presump- 
tion that  this  rapid  had  to  do  with  the  falling  off  of  the  trade  of  this 
period  as  compared  with  the  same  period  of  tbe  previous  year  has 
proved  correct.  I  am  glnd  to  say  that  measures  now  are  being  taken 
to  blow  this  obtsacle  up  with  dynamite,  and  it  isconfidenUy  expected 
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that  this  impediment  to  trade  will  he  a  thing  of  the  past  hefore  very 
long.  The  navigation  of  the  river  by  steam  £^ould  follow  the  oblit- 
eration of  this  rapid. 

It  must  not  be  fot^otten  that  the  figures  under  the  head  of  native 
sundries  by  no  means  embrace  all  the  goods  of  this  character  arriving 
at  the  port.  Raw  cotton  and  piece  goods  are  imported  heavily  in 
junks  from  Hankow  direct  to  Chungking,  passing  under  the  native 
customs,  which  thus  escape  all  notice  by  the  foreign  customs.  The 
system  of  likin  tax  has  been  condemned  by  foreigners,  but  if  any ' 
attempt  were  made  by  the  central  Government  to  abolish  the  same, 
establishing  in  its  place  a  higher  rate  of  duty  on  all  imports  into  the 
country,  there  would  be  a  revolution  In  certain  provinces. 

The  principal  native  exports  are  given  below.  Salt  is  not  included, 
as  this  passes  under  the  native  customs.  There  is  no  direct  trade 
with  foreign  countries;  the  trade  is  with  Ichang  and  the  other  jwrts 
on  the  Yangtse  below  here. 
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The  Szechuan  Mining  Company  was  oi^anized  last  year  by  a  Mr. 
Tong,  who  had  studied  mining  in  America  for  several  years.  After 
getting  the  sanction  of  the  viceroy,  in  1896,  to  order  machinery,  he 
went  to  Shanghai  and  gave  the  order  to  some  firm  there,  returning  to 
Cbengtu  last  June  (1897).  Immediately  after  his  arrival  at  the  capital, 
a  bureau  was  opened,  which  is  situated  near  the  arsenal. 

The  mines  are  gold,  and  are  worked  at  the  following  places:  Yuh- 
sheting,  Blowchon,  and  Mowchueh,  about  600  li  southwest  of  Cbengtu 
and  near  Yachon.  At  first,  the  people  petitioned  the  viceroy  to  stop 
thework,  but  as  samples  of  the  gold  had  been  brought  from  Mowchueh 
for  his  inspection,  the  petition  was  not  granted  and  the  work  was 
allowed  a  trial. 

Inquiries  have  been  made  as  to  the  company's  capital,  but  nothing 
accurate  can  be  obtained,  as  the  ligures  are  very  wide  apart.  The 
scheme  is  under  ofBcial  supervision. 
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The  company  is  at  a  standatill  now,  owing  to  the  removal  of  Viceroy 
Lu  Chuanlin,  as  the  tartar-general,  who  ia  acting  viceroy  ad  interim, 
is  unwilling  to  take  the  reBponaibility  should  it  prove  a  failiire;  so 
orders  have  been  given  to  await  the  views  of  the  new  viceroy,  Yd  Lb. 

The  bureau  for  trade  aftsirs,  which  was  at  one  time  at  (Jbengtu, 
opened  its  head  ofllce  at  Chungking  during  November  last.  Its  object 
is  to  promote  commercial  enterprises  in  this  province  with  native  cap- 
ital. Thedirector  of  the  bureau  is  Mr.  Sung  Yu  Jen,  an  expectant  taotai 
by  rank,  who  has  been  deputed  by  the  board  of  revenue  to  carry  on 
]ts  affairs.  A  newspaper,  the  first  in  the  west  of  China,  has  been 
started  by  the  bureau  and  is  issued  three  times  s  week.  The  printing 
Is  carried  on  at  present  with  woodcuts,  but  orders  have  been  given 
for  foreign  machinery.  Owing  to  the  length  of  time  necessary  to  get 
anything  here,  it  has  not  yet  arrived.  Books  are  also  being  print«d, 
and  they  expect  to  do  much  in  that  line  when  Ihe  machinery  arrives. 
The  bui-eau  has  also  promoted  a  glass  company  in  this  city  and  a  white- 
wax  company  at  Kiating. 

Geo.  F.  Skithbks,  Consul. 

CHUNQlONa,  February  9,  1898. 


aghicui-turk  in  szEcntjAU. 

Consul  Smithers  sends  from  Chungking,  under  date  of  November 
18,  1897,  a  report  upou  agricultural  conditions  in  the  Province  of 
Szechuan,  which  has  been  transmitted  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture.    The  principal  points  of  the  report  are  summarized  as  follows: 

Rico  is  the  chief  agricultural  product  of  the  province,  the  annual 
production  being  200,000,000  bushels  in  good  years.  Other  products, 
in  the  order  of  importance,  are:  Wheat,  opiuin,  tobacco,  buckwheat, 
hemp,  maize,  millet,  barley,  beans,  i-ape,  saf&ower,  sugar  cane,  sesa- 
mum,  and  peas. 

The  area  of  the  province  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  France.  The 
area  of  the  latter  country  is  given  as  204,092  square  miles  and  the 
population  at  37,000,000.  In  area  this  province  is  less,  but  the  pop- 
ulation is  said  to  be  equal,  if  it  does  not  exceed,  that  of  France.  The 
land  is  cultivable  to  its  highest  slopes.  The  following  description 
of  the  cultivation  of  rice  ia  taken  from  Up  the  Yangtse,  by  E.  II. 
Parker: 

In  September  the  land  is  turned  np  with  tho  plow,  and  after  being  J«rt  a  short 
time  the  water  ia  tnmed  on.  Dnnag  November  or  December  it  is  regalarlf 
plowed  and  harrowed,  and  thia  is  repeated  in  the  following  months,  Tbe  next 
step  is  to  prepare  a  small  portion  of  land  for  the  rearing  of  rice  shoots.  All  Imt 
an  inch  of  water  is  allowed  to  run  off  and  the  banks  are  shoved  np  with  mad. 
Manure  and  lime  are  pnt  on  and  the  seed  scattered  in  March.  1  quart  of  seed  bein^ 
used  for  533  pounds  avoirdnpuia  of  nnhosked  rice.  A  watch  against  birds  is  kept 
for  ten  days,  and  then  the  yonng  shoots  appear,  unless  there  is  rain,  which  caos^ 
rotting  and  necessitates  repeating  the  process  in  other  gronnd.  In  twenty  days 
the  ahoots  are  5  inches  high,  when  3  or  8  luchea  of  water  are  allowed  to  cover 
the  shoot  land.  Wbere  no  river  js  handy  water  is  collected  in  high  level  pita. 
Abont  an  inchof  water  la  Dowallowed  to  cover  the  fallow  land,  which,  after  being 
once  more  harrowed,  is  planted  with  the  shoota,  set  two  or  three  together.  The 
shoots  for  transplanting  are  polled  np  by  the  roots  and  the  ont^r  decaying  shoots 
in  each  gronp  are  pressed  into  the  gronnd  to  serve  as  fertilizer,  leaving  the  nealthy 
ones  in  the  center  several  weeks  after  tranapl anting.  This  jiroceaa  ia  repeated 
after  several  weeka  more,  and  the  crop  is  gathered  in  Jnly  or  Angnst,  abont  one 
bnndreil  days  after  transplantation.  Rich  lands  do  not  require  to  lie  fallow,  but 
have  water  turned  on  at  once  and  are  planted  aft«r  one  plowing  and  harrowing. 
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In  Szechtun  there  is  no  Bnch  thing  as  a  donble  crop  of  rice  in  one  year.  In 
Hnnan  Province,  altbongh  there  are  anmmer  and  antnmn  crops,  they  are  never 
grown  daring  the  same  year.  Near  Canton,  it  la  said,  a  different  kind  of  seed  is 
required  for  the  spring  and  autumn  crops,  and  the  spring  rice  will  not  gKw 
in  autumn  or  the  autnnm  rice  In  spring.  These  facts  appear  to  open  proUema  in 
agricitltnre  worthy  of  attention. 

Among  the  instruments  need  for  bnsldD^rice  ie  one  called  the  Ini.asortof  Ijght 
bamboo  mill,  worked  by  hand.  Another  is  a  narrow  wheel  rnnnlng  backward 
and  forward  In  a  stone  trough,  worked  b^  men. 

Szechuan  has  always  prodnced  more  nee  than  it  can  consume;  and  t^ing  the 
popniation  at  83,OOO.(X)0,  the  consumption  of  rice,  pulse,  and  other  grains  does  not 
fall  far  short  of  1 ,545,833  bushels  daily.  In  years  of  suirlns  the  unhosked  rice  is 
stored  in  gransries,  where,  by  airing  the  contents  of  each  bag  once  a  year,  it  may 
be  *ept  for  ten  or  twelve  years,  Dnring  the  year  1880,  rice  was  so  cneap  tjiat  a 
strong  man  conld  keep  himself  in  food  for  3  cents  per  day.  The  price  of  i~ica  this 
spring  was  high,  owing  to  tfae  failnre  of  the  crop.  The  rice  stored  in  the  gran- 
aries became  eshaastea.  and  supplies  had  to  be  sent  from  the  adjoining  provinces. 
This  year's  crop  was  abundant  and  prices  are  normal. 

'  OPIUM. 

The  following  is  summarized  from  the  Customs  Decennial  Reports, 

1 882-1 8!ll: 

Both  climate  and  soil  favor  the  cultivation  of  tfae  poppy.  The  seed  is  planted 
in  the  same  way  as  winter  corn,  the  first  of  November,  and  the  fields  require 
abondant  rain  and  a  lew  sunny  days  in  April  to  precipitat«  the  crop  toward  nar' 
The  collecting  begins  at  the  end  of  April  and  lasts  some  time,  as  when  the 


first  incisions  in  tbe  capsules  bavt«  be<ni  made  and  the  jnice  collected  the  plants 
are  allowed  to  revive  for  a  few  days,  aftrr  which  the  same  process  is  repeate" 
The  jwppy  thrives  on  sandy  soil,  but  requires  a  great  deal  of  maonre  and  mo 


labor  and  attention  than  either  wheat  or  beans,  the  rival  crops.  Occasionally, 
but  rarely,  it  is  grown  on  rice  fields  during  the  winter.  It  has  been  found  that 
the  trausplanting  of  the  young  rice  is  thereby  delayed  too  long,  and  the  CKOp  suf- 
fers in  consequence.  When  the  cost  of  cultivating  wheat  and  opinm  is  compared, 
it  is  foond  that  the  latter  crop  yields  80  per  cent  more  profits.  The  difference, 
though  considerable,  is  yet  insufficient  to  cover  the  risk  of  losing  the  rice  crop. 
Opium  cultivation,  lucrative  as  it  is.  will  not  encroach  on  the  paddy  land,  or  land 
used  for  the  rice.  This  is  practically  its  only  limitation.  "The  Chinese,"  says 
Baron  von  Richthofen,  "  prefer  to  supply  tirst  their  rice  and  other  grain  before 
they  plant  crops  not  for  tneir  nsa  •  •  *  The  more  favoral)le  the  conditions 
for  agriculture  and  the  more  fertile  tbe  ground,  the  smaller  is  the  ratio  in  which 
thejpoppy  is  planted." 

The  raw  opium,  when  collected,  is  taken  to  the  nearest  market  and  sold  as  soon 
as  possible,  so  that  it  may  not  lose  too  much  in  weight.  To  prepare  it  for  the 
trade  it  is  placed  in  trays  T  by  3  feet  in  size,  polished  and  lacquered  and  haviitg 
projecting  rims.  These  trays  are  placed  in  a  slanting  position,  and  the  opium  is 
exposed  in  the  snn,  the  moisture  eernping  tfarongh  an  opening  at  tbe  lower  end. 
It  IS  then  made  into  cakee  4  inches  high  and  about  the  same  in  diameter,  and  esch 
cake  is  wrapped  in  bamboo.  The  work  requires  great  skill,  and  one  uian  turns 
out  about  thirty  cakee  a  day. 

TOBACCO   AND  aUOAB. 

E.  II.  Parker,  in  Up  the  Yangtse,  says  in  part: 

Tobacco  is  extensively  cultivated  In  the  neighborhood  of  Chengtu.  The  largest 
quantity,  made  np  chiefly  of  cut  tobacco,  comes  from  Pi  Hsien,  where  oil-^ke 
manure  is  used  to  advantage.  Tbe  best  quality  is  dried  with  fire  instead  of  in  the 
sun.  and  iiould,  it  is  said,  compete  aucceaefully  with  any  in  the  world.  Itscoloris 
good  and  the  flavor  soft.  A  stronger  kind  comes  from  StilhfangHien.  The  prices 
of  all  kinds  are  25  per  cent  higher  in  the  autumn  than  when  the  crop  has  just 
been  rathered.  Bzechnau  exports  tobacco  to  tbe  provinces  of  Eupeh  and  Hunan. 
It  is  Ranted  in  April  and  Hay,  and  ^thered  in  June  and  July. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  sugar  cane  m  Szechuan,  Tbe  red  variety  requires  more 
manure  than  tbe  white,  and.  being  soft,  is  used  for  eating  raw.  From  the  white 
four  sorts  of  sugar  are  made— the  unreflned  or  brown,  which  is  in  general  use; 
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white  BDgar.  which  ia  BJmply  the  brown  free<1  of  its  impuritiee:  crystallized  ei^ar, 
or  sugar  candy,  is  again  mode  from  the  white  sngar,  and  sella  at  $184  gold  p«r 
1,00(1  catties  (1,338  poands).  Uetined  eagar  is  obtulned  by  placing  the  brown  in 
vats  floored  with  grass,  and  covered  with  potash  obtained  from  the  grass.  The 
vata  are  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  month,  the  potash  donbtless  having  the  same 
eSect  as  the  limewater  and  charcoal  of  English  refineriea.  Two  oak  rollers  serve 
to  extract  the  sugar  from  the  cane.  Coga  are  set  in  the  rollers,  and  the  cane  is 
held  by  a  feeding  cooly.  The  rollers  are  turned  hy  cattle.  The  jnice  mns  along 
a  small  bamboo  gutter  to  a  series  of  vata,  whence  it  is  scooped  into  boiling  pans. 
On  emerging  it  baa  more  the  appearance  of  cheap  taffy  than  anything  else. 

FRUITS. 

Kiang-tsiD,  about  60  milea  from  Chnngking,  is  a  great  prodncmg 
province.  Among  the  fruits  grown  there  may  be  mentioned  apple8, 
cherries,  dates,  grapes,  licheea,  lung-ngans,  melons,  olives,  oranges, 
peaches,  peare,  persimmons,  plums,  pomegranates,  pmaeloes;  there  are 
alsochestnuts.IotuH  nuts,  peanuts,  and  walnuts.  Two  sorts  of  oranges, 
the  close  skinned  and  the  Mandarin,  are  exported  to  the  adjoining 
provinces.  The  first-named  class  sells  at  10  cents  (Mexican)  perdozen, 
and  the  latter  at  4  cents,  which  prices  naturally  defy  competition. 

AGRICXJLTORAI.  1MPLKMBNT8. 

Plows,  harrows,  and  flails  are  used,  all  of  local  manufacture.  The 
Hail  is  used  for  thrashing  wheat,  and  is  a  pole  having  an  axle  running 
through  its  head.  On  the  right  side  of  the  pole  and  turning  on  the 
axle  are  five  sticka,  fastened  together  at  half-inch  intervals  with 
bamboo  cords,  and  half  as  long  as  the  handle. 

The  grains  of  lice  are  extracted  by  striking  the  stalks  against  a 
wooden  box,  which  has  an  opening  on  the  top  crossed  with  wooden 
bars.  The  plow  in  use  is  of  fron  and  of  the  crudest  construction.  It 
costs  about  t2  Mexican.*  If  the  farmers  would  iuvest  in  plows  of 
United  States  manufacture,  the  consul  says  he  does  not  doubt  that 
the  additional  expense  would  be  compensated  by  the  greater  efFect- 
iveness  and  durability  of  the  improved  article.  Mr.  Smithers  says 
they  require  evidence  of  this.     He  continues: 

Consul-General  Jemigan.of  Shanghai,  in  a  report  for  publication  in  t).e  Review 
of  the  World's  Commerce,  1895-9S.  sn^^ted  aa  an  expedient  that  an  emporinm 
be  eatabliflbed  at  Shanghai  fortheexhibitionof  articlesof  American ma&nfactnre. 
I  can  not  help  but  think  that  this  was  a  wise  suggestion,  andif  ondertaken,  won.d 
nndonbtedly  resnlt  in  an  increase  of  our  trade  with  China.  What  is  wanted  is 
ocalar  demonstration  tc  the  people  of  this  country,  to  induce  them  to  invest  in  onr 
mannfactuzeo.    Prlntedbooksandcirualarsareallvery weUasanaocompontment. 


FOOCHOW. 

In  compliance  with  circular  of  August  10,  I  have  tlie  honor  to  sub- 
mit herewith  tlie  following  report  on  the  commerce  and  industries  of 
this  consular  district: 

Fohkien  Province,  of  which  Foochowis  the  capital,  is  an  agricultu- 
ral district,  lying  on  the  sea  and  well  watered  by  the  Min  River  and 
its  tributary  branches.  Its  chief  industries  are  farming  and  fishing. 
It  has  an  extensive  commerce  with  native  ports  and  foreign  lands. 
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The  country  is  iDountaiaoaB,  and  without  any  highroads  over  which 
vehicles  can  pass,  and  there  being  no  horses  in  this  part  of  China,  its 
products  are  carried  on  men's  shoulders  or  by  river  boats  to  and  from 
the  interior.  Many  thousands  of  persons  are  engird  in  traffic  on  the 
river. 

About  halfway  between  Foochow  and  Amoy  are  located  the  famous 
pottery  and  china-ware  works  of  South  China,  which  employ  lai^e 
numbers  of  workmen  and  run  night  and  day. 

Foochow  No.  1  lacquer  has  a  reputation  that  is  world-wide.  This 
industry  is  iu  the  hands  of  one  family,  and  has  descended  from  one  ' 
generation  to  another.  The  best  pieces,  even  though  small,  require 
six  months  to  complete,  but  the  average  time  requir^  is  nine  months. 
Many  imitations  of  this  famous  lacquer  have  sprung  up,  so  that  very 
excellent  work  is  made  by  many  shops  and  the  lacquer  trade  is  quite 
large. 

This  province  is  noted  for  itA  teas.  In  1830,  the  I^t  India  Company 
endeavored  to  open  trade  with  thisdistrictin  tea.  but  it  was  not  opened 
to  foreign  trade  until  1B42.  Iu  consequence  of  the  high  taxes  imposed 
by  the  Govemnient  on  this  industry  and  the  want  of  proper  attention 
to  cultivation,  the  quality  and  quantity  have  rapidly  depreciated.  It  is 
pleasing  to  be  able  to  report  a  gleam  of  hope  that  this  decline  may  be 
checked  by  efforts  of  foreign  producers.  The  Foochow  Tea  Improve- 
ment Company,  oi^anized  aiitlle  over  a  year  ago,  has  introduced  meth- 
odsof  preparation  of  the  leaf  which,  though  never  before  tried  in  China, 
have  given  such  prominence  to  teas  raised  in  India  and  Ceylnn  as  to 
seriously  threaten  to  drive  China  teas  from  the  world's  markets. 
MachineroUinggives  the  leafa  more  even  twist  and  causes  less  break- 
age than  by  baud,  but  what  is  more  important,  the  even,  regulated 
pressure  of  the  machine  keeps  the  sap  of  the  green  leaf  workingaraong 
the  leaves,  and  it  is  not  expres.sed,  as  with  teas  prepared  by  the  Chi- 
nese method.  The  use  of  the  roller  gives  the  small  Pekoe  leaves  a 
bright  golden  appearance,  whereas  the  Chinese  method  causes  these 
young  leaves  to  turn  black.  This  company  now  owns  a  fair  quantity 
of  land,  and  has  given  attention  to  pruning  and  manuring  the  plants, 
and  by  better  cultivation  and  machine  rolling  and  preparing,  is  enabled 
to  produce  much  better  results  than  heretofore.  The  product  of  this 
new  enterprise  in  its  first  season  has  been  very  satisfactory  and 
encouraging.  During  the  last  six  months,  there  have  been  shipped 
from  this  port  teas  of  all  kinds,  amounting  to  21,463,435  pounds. 

Besides  tea,  the  people  around  Foochow  raise  large  quantities  of 
rice,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  millet,  sweet  potatoes,  olives,  oranges,  lichee, 
bamboo  sprouts,  vegetables,  lily  and  lotus  routs,  tobacco,  and  fruits  of 
other  kinds  than  aWve  mentioned. 

The  chief  manufactories  of  the  district,  besides  lacquer  and  pottery 
above  mentioned,  are  bamboo  ware,  soapstone  ornaments,  furniture, 
cotton  goods  in  native  handlooms,  Chinese  shoes,  paper  umbrellas; 
flour  from  sweet  potatoes,  rice,  and  wheat;  silk  goods,  olive,  tea, and 
peanut  oil.  They  prepare  and  ship  large  quantities  of  fish,  lumber, 
and  feathers.  There  are  no  foreign  manufactories  of  cotton  goods  iu 
this  district,  although  some  are  being  projected. 


The  imports  are  chiefly  kerosene  oil,  wheat  flour,  cotton  goods, 
opium,  BUgai',  coffee,  tobacco,  yarn,  clocks  and  watches,  Japanese 
safety  matches,  etc. 
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Of  kerosene  oil,  there  was  received  last  year  at  this  port  S78,000 
gallons  of  American  product  and  1,476,CXX)  Runsian.  An  Bnglisli  firm 
lias  within  a  few  months  built  godowus  on  the  north  side  of  the  river, 
having  a  storage  capacity  of  300,000  gallons.  It  is  proposed  to  bring 
oil  here  in  tank  steamers  and  pump  it  into  tins  on  board,  an  opera- 
tion which  can  be  effected  at  the  rate  of  1,500  gallons  per  hour.  This 
will  save  expense  of  machinery  at  the  godown  and  also  expense  of 
casing  the  tins. 

Nearly  all  the  trade  in  United  States  goods  is  carried  on  by  Euro- 
'  peans,  there  being  but  1  American  merchant  against  45  European 
firms  having  places  of  business  here.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that 
United  States  goods  are  so  little  in  demand,  as  English,  Russian,  and 
German  traders  will  not  push  them.  They  will  supply  them,  of  course, 
on  demand,  if  they  can  nut  persuade  purchnsera  to  ac^sept  goods  made 
in  their  own  countries,  but  are  naturally  more  interest«d  in  the  sale 
of  their  own  products.  All  the  banking  business  of  this  port  is  in  the 
hands  of  British  subjects.  We  should  have  an  American  banking 
institution  at  Shanghai,  with  branches  in  the  several  out  ports. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

The  transportation  facilities  in  this  part  of  China  are  very  defective. 
There  are  no  railroads  or  carriage  roads,  hence  nothing  can  go  on 
wheels.  No  hoi-ses,  mules,  or  other  animals  are  used  in  carrying  goods; 
everything,  however  bulky,  has  to  be  carried  on  men's  shoulders  by 
the  aid  of  bamboo  poles.  There  is  no  market  for  electi'ical  goods,  as 
the  natives  are  very  conservative  and  do  not  use  electricity  or  steam 
power. 

The  keeping  of  firearms  for  sale  to  natives  is  forbidden  bylaw; 
hence  there  is  no  demand  for  such  products. 

WAGES. 

The  wj^es  of  the  comnton  people  are  very  low.  The  laborer  of  thp 
cooly  class  can  T>e  hired  forfromfl.SOtoM,  Mexican,  per  month,  equal 
in  American  currency  to  75  cents  to  il.50;  good  mechanics  for  20  to 
30  cents  per  day,  equal  to  from  10  to  16  cents  gold.  The  wages  of 
the  laboring  classes  have  not  materially  increased  in  this  province 
since  ISlfO,  when  the  Mexican  dollar  was  quoted  at  !>4  cents.  Neither 
have  native  products  largely  incri'iised  in  value,  allhongh  the  Mesi- 
icjin  dollar  is  quoted  at  45  cents,  and  the  price  of  all  foreign  products 
sold  in  this  market  has  nearly  doubled, 

CURRENCY, 

Currency  values  as  given  by  the  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Bank- 
ing Corporation  are  as  followst 

Exchange  on  London,  bank  bills  on  demauil Is.  lOld. 

Credits,  fonr  mouths  eiffht _ la.  lOJd. 

Credits,  six  months  Bin  ht IB,  lljid. 

Docnments,  four  monthH  bIkM la.  lljd. 

Hambnrjf  credits,  [onr  months  sight l.WImarks. 

New  York,  four  months  sight 47}  c«atB. 

The  "chop"  Mexican  dollar,  which  is  used  commercially  at  this 
port,  is  3  per  cent  less  in  value  than  the  clean  Mexican  dollar  used  in 
Shanghai  and  elsewhere,  and  Is  now  ({uoted  at  45  cents  American  cur- 
rency. These  values  vary  daily,  and  during  the  last  three  months 
.have  fluctuated  between  42  and  47  cents  American  currency. 
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8TEAM8U1P  LINES. 


The  steamship  lines  plying  between  Cliiaa  and  Pacific  coast  ports 
of  the  United  States  are:  The  Pacific  Mail,  and  Occidental  and  Orien- 
tal to  San  Francisco,  and  the  Northern  Pacific  to  Taeoma;  another 
line  goes  to  Seattle,  and  one  is  projected  to  Portland,  Greg.  Mueli 
freight  and  passenger  traffic  is  carried  onwith  the  United  States  by  the 
Canadian  Pacific  line  running  to  Vancouver,  which  receives,  espe- 
cially in  the  early  tea  season,  when  the  first-crop  teas  are  rushed 
through  to  New  York  for  the  opening  market,  very  large  freight  rates, 
as  high  aa  3  centa  pei-  pound  gross.  This  has  gradually  been  lowered 
during  the  season,  as  the  demand  for  quick  delivery  baa  fallen  oft 
until  the  present  freight  rate  is  1  cent  per  pound  gross.  Many  Eng- 
lish freight  steamers  call  at  this  port,  carrying  teas  to  New  York  via 
Suez.  The  passage  requires  a  longer  time,  consequently  freight  rates 
are  lower  than  overland  from  the  Pacific  coast,  varying  from  ISs.  to 
22s.  Gd.  per  ton.  lliis  was  higher  at  the  commencement  of  the  tea 
season.  Sailing  shipsalso  leave  occasionally,  at  a  much  lower  freight 
rate. 

The  actual  time  required  in  going  fmm  this  port  to  Pacific  coas,t 
ports,  via  Shanghai,  is  from  twenty- one  to  twenty-six  days,  the  quick- 
est time  being  made  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  steamers  to  Vancouver. 
There  are  no  changes  to  note  in  the  facilities  for  transportation  other 
than  the  projected  now  line  to  Portland,  Orcg.,  which  promises  to  be 
first-class  in  every  particular. 

COMMERCIAL  TRAVELERS,    TRADE-MARKS,    ETC. 

Commercial  travelers  can  not  accomplish  anything  by  going  into 
the  interior,  but  a  reliable  United  States  house  with  sufficient  capital 
could  doubtless  establish  excellent  trafllc  with  the  Chinese  merchants 
at  the  treaty  ports.  A  cenlrnl  house  should  be  established  at  Shang- 
hai, with  branches  at  other  centers  of  trade. 

There  are  no  laws  requiring  goods  to  be  marked  as  to  place  of  man- 
ufacture or  origin.  There  are  no  patent  or  copyright  laws  or  protec- 
tion for  trado-inarks  on  foreign  mantifaetures,  although  some  effort  to 
protect  natives  from  imposition  by  imitation  of  foreign  goods  may  be 
secured  from  local  officials  by  the  consuls. 

For  the  quarter  ending  June  30,  1897,  SO  ocean-going,  foreign- 
owned  Bteamera  entered  and  cleared  at  the  custom-house,  and  6  sail- 
ing vessela;  also  8  Chinese-owned  steamers.  A  much  lai^r  number 
entered  and  cleared  during  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  Septem- 
ber, when  tea  was  being  shipped. 

Samdel  L.  Gracet,  Conatil. 

FoocHOW,  October  'J,  1897. 


HANKOW. 

In  response  to  circular  of  August  10,  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  to 
the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce  a  brief  summary  of  the  business 
done  in  this  consular  district,  embracing  the  cities  of  Hankow,  Kew- 
kiang,  Sbase,  and  Ichang  with  the  United  States, 

The  principal  article  of  export  is  tea,  and  of  import,  kerosene.  As 
Hankow  and  the  other  cities  in  this  district  are  located  on  the  npper 
or  central  Yangtze  River,  most  of  the  goods  received  here  have  to 
pass  through  the  Shanghai  custom-house,  and  are  reshipped  up  the 
river  to  local  purchasers,  mainly  Chinese,  either  by  the  various  lines 
of  steamers  or  by  junks  and  larcbas.    The  high  water  In  the  river  at 
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preseiit  jeopardizingthecropa,thefamme  that  has  been  prevailing  on 
the  borders  of  the  provinces  of  Hupeh  and  Sze-Chuan,  and  tbeflu<;tna- 
tion  of  silver  have  had  a  tendency  to  prostrate  business;  bat  the 
merchants  look  foward  for  an  increased  trade  this  winter  with  the 
upper  country  as  far  as  Sze-Chuau.  It  is  thought  that  an  effort  will 
be  made  to  start  a  line  of  small  steamers  from  Ichang  to  Chungking, 
as  the  navigation  of  that  portion  of  the  river  is  now  under  the  control 
of  the  trackers  (coolies  that  convey  the  junks  up  the  rapids),  most  of 
whom  have  been  pressed  by  the  ofHcials  to  carry  rice  to  the  suffering 
persons. 

KEROSENE. 

The  import  of  Unit«d  States  kerosene  haa  held  its  own,  being 
1,870,050  (gallons  for  the  quarter  endiug  June  30  last,  against  1,431,000 
for  the  quarter  ending  June  30,  1896.  During  the  same  quarter, 
Russian  oil  was  1,910,100  gallons  against  1,515,700  gallons  ending  the 
same  quarter  June  30, 1 896.  One  reason  that  the  Russian  oil  is  obtain- 
ing a  foothold  here  is  that  it  sells  at  about  8  per  cent  less  than  the 
American  oil.  There  were  also,  during  the  last  quarter,  387  gallons 
of  Langkat  (Dutch  oil)  imported  here. 

OPENING  FOR  UNITED  STATE8  PRODUCTS. 

The  demand  for  United  States  textile  goods,  especially  drills,  is 
steadily  increasing,  on  account  of  their  superior  quality.  The  inquiry 
for  American  bicycles  is  also  increasing,  and  there  are  now  about 
si.xty  in  use  here;  they  are  considered  superior  to  all  others.  United 
States  flour  is  used  largely  in  the  Yaugtjse  Valley,  as  well  as  all 
kinds  of  American  canned  goods,  hams,  bacon,  cheese,  California 
fruits,  etc.  An  American  firm  has  been  located  here  in  the  last  month, 
and  will  do  a  general  export  and  import  business. 

In  regard  to  the  importation  of  agricultural  machinery,  nothing  can 
be  done  at  present;  but  Professor  Brill,  of  Cornell  University,  New 
York,  has  just  arrived  at  Wuchang  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
model  farm  under  the  auspices  of  the  viceroy,  and  lie  will  endeavor  to 
introduce  the  latest  agricultural  machinery  here. 

American  clocks  and  lamps  are  the  only  ones  in  use  here,  the  native 
stores  being  filled  with  them.  United  States  axes  are  coming  into 
general  use.  lioots  and  shoes  are  manufactured  by  native  workmen 
at  less  tlian  one-half  the  cost  of  the  imported  article,  but  they  are  not 
so  good  and  are  badly  finished.  The  same  may  be  said  of  clothing. 
As  a  general  thing,  hides  and  skins  are  exported,  and  the  leather  used 
here  imported,  mainly  from  Europe. 

I  think  that  China  will  shortly  become  a  vast  field  for  American 
mercantile  enterprise,  as  the  goods  manufactured  in  the  United  States 
are  generally  popular. 

CURRENCY,   CUSTOMS  DUES,   AND  PASSPORTS. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  a  correct  report  in  regard  to  the 
fluctuation  of  silver,  the  currency  in  vogue  in  this  country  being 
based  on  the  Mexican  dollar,  which  has  vacillated  about  20  per  cent 
since  January  1.  As  a  general  thing,  the  Mexican  dollar  passes  locally 
two  for  one  United  States  gold  dollcr.  The  common  coin  of  the  coun- 
try is  the  "  cash,"  now  quoted  at  850  for  Mexican  dollar.  Owing  te 
the  fluctuation  in  silver,  considerable  confusion  has  been  created  in 
exchange,  especially  in  lai^e  business  transactionB. 
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This  beinf;  an  inland  port,  there  are  no  harbor  rates  or  tariff  dues 
paid  by  American  importers,  all  being  paid  in  Shanghai;  freiglits  are 
also  adjudicated  there.  The  time  en  route  from  here  to  the  United 
States,  including  stoppages  at  Shanghai  and  other  ports,  will  average 
fifty  days;  with  no  detention,  about  forty  days.  A  daily  line  of 
steaniera  runs  from  Shanghai  to  Hankow.  The  boats  are  excellent, 
and  make  the  trip  in  four  days;  passage  costs  140  (Mexican).  There 
has  been  no  increase  or  decrease  in  freight  rates  during  this  year,  but 
as  the  Japanese  propose  to  put  on  a  line  of  steamers  early  next  year, 
a  freight  war  may  ensue.  As  regards  commercial  travelers,  no  restric- 
tions whatever  are  thrown  in  their  way.  Armed  with  a  passport,  they 
can  go  anywhere  within  the  Empire  of  China  with  impunity,  nothing 
being  contraband  but  opium,  firearms,  and  gunpowder. 

PHOPOBED    RAILROAD. 

Regarding  the  railroad  proposed  to  be  built  from  Hankow  to  Peking, 
but  little  is  known  definitely.  The  routes  have  been  gone  over,  but 
no  permanent  survey  made.  From  here  to  the  hills,  14  miles  distant, 
a  trestle  will  have  to  be  built  above  the  high-water  mark,  in  many 
places  50  feet  in  height.  Boats  are  now  unloading  stone  for  that  pur- 
pose. In  the  valley  of  tho  Yellow  River,  on  the  route,  the  engineers 
anticipat«  much  trouble  in  bridging  that  stream,  and  it  will  require 
skillful  engineering  to  cross  the  mountains  that  lie  along  the  line. 
Most  of  the  country  en  route  is  magnificent  and  susceptible  of  a  high 
state  of  cultivation.  At  places,  extensive  coal  fields  can  easily  be 
developed,  and  all  that  is  needed  for  that  purpose  is  a  railway  to  can-y 
the  carbon  off,  as  it  can  be  mined  at  a  small  outlay.  The  iron  works 
at  Hanyang,  under  the  charge  of  an  American  expert,  have  demon- 
strated the  fact  that  rails  can  be  made  out  of  Chinese  iron  and  coke 
at  an  output  of  l^iO  per  day  (30-foot  850-pound  rails). 

As  a  general  thing,  business  here  has  been  sluggish,  the  only  excite- 
ment being  the  purchase  of  tea,  which  did  not  command  as  high  a 
price  as  it  did  last  year,  the  quality  being  not  so  good  and  it  being 
reported  that  the  American  market  was  overstocked. 

I  inclose  a  report,  from  the  Customs  Gazette,  of  the  imports  and 
exports  at  Hankow  for  the  quarter  ending  June  30,  1897. 

Jacob  T.  Child,  Consul. 

Hankow,  October  6,  1S'J7. 
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Tolacoo: 

TIENTSIN.' 

I  bare  the  honor  to  sabmit  the  following  details  nud  observations 
in  regard  to  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  port  of  Tientsin, 
China,  during  the  first  three  quarters  of  the  present  year. 

I  trust  that  the  general  observations  at  the  close  of  the  report  with 
regard  to  Tientsin  will  be  of  service  to  those  having  trade  relations 
with  northern  China,  and  of  value  to  those  who  are  seeking  infor- 
mation ae  to  the  nature  and  character  of  the  port. 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  table  that  the  main  articles 
of  export  from  Tientsin  are  bristles,  feathers,  skins  and  furs,  sheep's 
intestines,  straw  braid,  and  sheep's  wool. 

The  exports  of  all  of  these  articles  have  greatly  increased  over  the 
corresponding  three  quarters  of  1896.  Tlie  causes  are  easy  to  state. 
In  the  early  part  of  this  year,  merchants  were  making  heavy  ahip- 
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ments  in  order  to  have  them  entered  under  the  proviBions  of  the 
Wilson  tariff  bill. 

During  the  past  quarter,  there  was  a  decided  slump  in  the  price  of 
silver,  and  in  a  silver-using  country  cheap  silver  always  stimulates 
exports. 

Wool,  especially,  is  still  going  forward  in  large  quantities,  and  the 
volume  of  business  in  exports  from  Tientsin  to  the  United  States  will 
exceed  that  of  any  previous  year  in  the  history  of  this  consulate. 

Comparative  ttMe  of  ikclared  exports,  Jirat,  second,  and  third  quarters  of  1896  and 
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NoTS.— The  gold  TsloBtloDB  of  the  TleDtsIn  tael  were  detarmlned  fay  the  QoTanuDOiit  n 
of  eichaDRe  for  the  flrBt,s«cond.and  third  Qoarl^rs  of  the  vearB  IBM  and  UOT.and  wore  res 
tlvely  u  faUowB:  IBM,  10.^8,  |0.TT3.  and  10.7)1;  1S07,  tailS,  |0,^,  and  |D.«e5. 


IMPORTS. 

The  following  table  will  show  that  the  demand  for  our  piece  goo<l8 
and  kerosene  oil  is  in  a  very  healthy  state,  there  being  a  decided 
increase  in  the  importations  of  drills,  jeans,  sheetings,  and  oil  over 
the  corresponding  nine  months  of  1896: 

Comparative  table  showing  the  principal  arficka  of  import. 


DeHcHptic 

nofgooda. 

8ept.30,180a. 

SeptVllW. 
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1. 301,  TOD 
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^Am»tu^.... 

SuTidnj  goods  imported. — 1  am  pleased  to  sta^e  that  the  sale  of  our 
wines  {from  California),  provisions,  and  manufactured  articles,  such 
as  clocks,  lamps,  locks,  bicycles,  etc. ,  has  increased  considerably  more 
than  usual  during  the  past  year. 

Boots  and  s/toes.— I  would  advise  manufacturers  of  boots  and  shoes 
to  eend  illustrated  catalogues  and  price  lists  to  the  general  store- 
keepers mentioned  elsewliere  in  this  report.  American  boots  and 
shoes  are  not  as  yet  known  in  this  port. 
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IMPERIAL  RAILWAYS  OF  NOETH  CHINA. 

Tho  ©xtension  from  Tientsin  to  Pekin  known  as  the  Ijukoiichiao 
(<xtonHioii  is  now  completed,  with  the  exception  of  the  laying  of  the 
double  track,  and  trains  are  running  regularly  to  and  from  Pekin. 
The  length  of  this  exteneiun  i»  79  fiS  miles. 

The  line  from  Tientsin  to  Shanhaikwan,  the  eastern  terminus  of 
the  Great  Wall  on  the  Gulf  of  Pechili,  is  173.73  miles. 

The  extension  beyond  Shanhaikwan  into  Manchuria,  which  exten- 
.ston  will  in  time  reach  Moukden  and  Kirin,  is  40.13  miles.  The  total 
length  of  railways  in  operation  in  North  China  is  therefore  293.53 
miles. 

The  first  section  of  the  Lukouchiao-Hankow  line  from  Pekin  to 
Paotingfn  is  under  construction,  and  wheu  completed  another  80  miles 
will  have  been  added  to  the  railway  system. 

The  line  into  Manchuria  is  also  being  extended  slowly. 

From  Pekin,  a  line  is  contem_plated  to  Kalgan.  Kalgan  is  110  miles 
northwest  of  Pekin  and  is  the  center  of  a  large  carrying  trade,  the 
main  exports  to  Tientsin  being  wool,  hides,  and  furs.  Ralgan  is  also 
a  chief  emporium  of  the  tea  trade  with  Mongolia  and  Siberia. 

From  Paotiugfu  to  Tai  Yuanfu,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Shanai,  a  railroad  is  also  contemplated. 

An  interesting  fact  connected  with  the  Tientsin-Pekin  line  is  that 
an  American  firm,  Messrs.  Bumham,  Williams  &  Co.,  of  Philadel- 
phia, the  well-known  makers  of  the  Baldwin  locomotives,  has  supplied 
this  section  of  the  railway  with  twelve  locomotives  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  anticipated  tratSc.  The  opening  of  the  tenders  for  this  loco- 
motive contract  was  watched  very  cArefully  by  this  consulate,  in  order 
<  hat  there  should  be  a  fair  field  and  no  favor. 

The  lumbermen  of  the  west  coast  of  America  continue  to  <K>ntrol 
tlie  market  as  regards  supplying  the  demand  for  sleepers  and  lumber. 
IL  behooves  the  makers  of  locomotives  to  hold  the  vantage  ground 
gained  by  Messrs.  Bumham,  Williams  &  Co. 

We  have  not  as  yet  supplied  any  rails. 


The  following  are  the  banks  established  in  Tientsin.  They  do  a 
general  banking  business,  receive  deposits,  discount  local  bills,  and 
buy  and  sell  foreign  exchange: 

Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,  and  China.  Head  office,  Ix>n- 
don.     Correspondents,  New  York,  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce, 

Deutsch-Asiatische  Bank.  Head  ofBce,  Berlin.  Correspondents, 
New  York,  Messrs,  I^adenburg,  Thalmann  &  Co. 

Hongkong  &  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation.  Head  office,  Hong- 
kong,    Branches,  New  York  and  San  Francisco, 

Busso-Chinese  Bank.  This  bank  was  opened  in  Tientsin  on  the 
13th  of  January,  1897.  Head  office,  St.  Petersburg.  Correspondents, 
New  York,  Messrs.  T<adenburg,  Thalmann  A  Co. 

Exchange  quotations  in  Tientsin  taels  are  published  daily  by  several 
brokers. 

PRINCIPAL  STORES  OP  TIENTSIN. 

JHspensaries. — Grenard  &  Co.,  Limited;  Mactavish  &  Lehraann, 
Limited;  Watson  &  Co.,  A.  S.,  Limited. 
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St(yres. — ^Blow  &  Co.,  H.  Wine  and  spirit  merehants,  general  store- 
keepers, gentlemen's  oatlitterB. 

Hall  &  Holtz,  Limited.  Furniture  manufacturers,  general  outfitters 
and  storekeepers. 

Hirebrunner,  John.  Qeneral  importer  of  watches,  jewelry,  clocks, 
optical  and  scientific  instruments,  wines,  spirits,  and  cigars. 

Kiemlff,  II.  General  storekeeper,  wine  and  spirit  merchant,  camels 
and  sheep's  wool  carpet  manufacturer. 

Tallieu  &,  Co.,  Limited.  Wine  and  spirit  merchants,  importers  of 
preserves,  and  general  storekeepers. 

Tientsin  Trading  Company,  Wine  and  spirit  merchants,  general 
storekeepers,  gentlemen's  outfitters,  and  general  commission  mer- 
chants.    F.  II.  Clarke,  esq.,  manager. 

Ullmann  &  Co.,  J.  Dealers  in  watches,  jewelry,  fancy  goods,  optical 
instruments,  etc. 

Vrard  &.  Co.,  Limited.  Dealers  in  watches,  jewelry,  fancy  goods, 
optical  instruments,  etc. 

Taylor  &  Co.  (Chinese  firm).     Gene^l  storekeepers. 

PUBLIC   C0MPAJIIE8. 

Chinese  Engineering  and  Mining  Company.  Tong  Eai-Sun,  secre- 
tary. Mr,  Tong  was  educated  at  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  and  at  Yale 
College.    H.  Michaelis,  esq,,  is  the  engineer  in  chief  to  this  company. 

The  coal  mines  of  this  company  are  sitaated  near  Tongshan,  a  place 
about  60  miles  northeast  of  Tientsin  by  railroad.  An  excellent  steam- 
ing coal  can  be  had  at  the  company's  Tangku  wharf  for  5. 30  taels  (or, 
at  Government  rate  of  exchange  for  last  quarter  of  1897,  t3.68  gold) 
per  ton,  trimmed  in  bunkers.  There  are  twelve  foreigners  connected 
with  this  company.  Modern  methods  of  mining  are  employed,  and  this 
coal,  the  general  name  for  which  is  kaiping,  is  in  increased  demand 
year  by  year  on  the  coast  of  China.  The  company  runs  a  small  line 
of  coast  steamers  to  meet  this  demand, 

Taku  Tug  and  Lighter  Company,  Limited.  This  is  a  company  which 
is  owned  entirely  by  foreigners,  and  all  the  directors  live  in  Tientsin 
and  Taku. 

This  company  possesses  a  fine  fleet  of  tugs  and  lighters,  and  is  able 
to  cope  with  all  the  shipping  of  the  port.  A  schedule  of  charges  is 
given  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

There  are  ten  foreigners  actively  connected  with  this  company. 
W.  H.  Forbes,  esq.,  is  secretary. 

Electric  Engineering  and  Fitting  Company.     C.  Poulsen,  esq. 

The  Tientsin  Ptess  Syndicate.  J.  W.  Fenton,  esq. ,  manager.  Gen- 
eral printers  and  stationers  and  publishers  of  the  Peking  and  Tientsin 
Times. 

Tientsin  Gas  Company,  Limited,  C.  Poulsen,  esq.,  superintendent 
of  works.     The  gas  is  made  from  refined  petroleum. 

Tientsin  Water  Works  Company.     C.  Poulsen,  esq.,  president. 

IMPERIAL  INSTITUTIONS  IN  TIENTSIN. 

As  frequent  inquiries  are  received  at  this  consulate  touching  Gov- 
ernment institutions  in  Tientsin,  a  complete  list  of  the  same,  and  of 
the  foreigners  connected  therewith,  may  not  be  out  of  place  in  this 
report:  ' 

Imperial  Arsenal.     James  Stewart,  esq.,  superintendent     A  new 
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mint  has  been  eetablished  here  for  the  coiniDg  of  a  silver  dollar  of  a 
fineness  and  weight  equal  to  the  Mexican  and  BritiBh  dollar,  of  snb- 
sidiary  silver  coins,  and  of  copper  "cash." 

Imperial  Maritime  Customs.  There  are  22  foreigners  connected 
with  the  customs  at  Tientsin  and  at  the  villages  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  Taku  and  Tangfcu.  The  acting  commissioner  at  Tientsin  is 
F.  A.  Aglen,  esq.  Sir  Robert  Hart  is  the  inspector-general  of  castoms, 
and  resides  at  Peking. 

Imperial  Military  College.     Three  foreign  instructors. 

Imperial  Railway  School.     Two  foreign  instructors. 

Manchu  Military  College.     No  foreign  instructors. 

Imperial  Naval  Secretariate.  E.  Maukisch,  esq.,  accountant  and 
interpreter. 

Imperial  Naval  College.     Four  foreign  professors. 

Imperial  Takn  Naval  Yard.  T.  W.  Dye,  esq.,  superintendent  engi- 
neer. 

Imperial  Railways  of  North  China.  C.  W.  Kinder,  esq.,  engineer  in 
chief.  There  are  31  foreigners  connected  with  this  system  of  rail- 
roads. 

Imperial  Chinese  Telegraphs. 

Imperial  Telegraph  College.     No  foreign  instructors. 
-Imperial  Northern  Telegraph  Administration.    C.  Ponlsen,  assistant 
director. 

Imperial  Northern  Telephone  Administration.  C.  Ponlsen,  assistant 
director. 

Imperial  Tienteiu  University.     C.  D.  Tenney,  esq.,  president. 

CTT8TOM-H0USB. 

No  dues  or  fees  are  levied  upon  vessels  entering  this  port  other  than 
those  prescribed  by  existing  treaties. 

Tonnage  dues  (vide  Art.  XVI.  United  States  Treaty  of  1858)  are 
levied  at  the  rate  of  4  mace  (29.2  cents)  per  ton  on  vessels  over  150  tons, 
and  at  the  rate  of  1  mace  (7.3  cents)  per  ton  if  150  tons  and  under. 

Vessels  entering,  whether  in  ballast  or  with  cargo,  are  liable  to 
tonnage  dues  if  they  remain  more  than  forty-eight  hours  in  port. 
Vessels  calling  for  orders,  which  do  not  remain  more  than  forty-eight 
hours,  and  which  do  not  break  bulk  or  work  cargo  or  land  or  ship 
passengers  (aggregating  inward  or  outward  more  than  20),  are  not 
uable  to  tonnage  dues.     Vessels  entering  in  distress  are  not  liable. 

The  only  other  fees  levied  by  the  custom-house  are  optional  and  in 
return  for  special  permission  to  work  at  night  and  on  Sundays  and 
holidays,  and  also  in  the  river  outside  of  harbor  limits.  The  fee  for 
a  night  permit  is  20  haikwan  taels  (I13.i14).*  If  a  vessel  works  only 
half  a  night,  the  fee  is  10  haikwan  taels  (16.97). 

For  a  Sunday  or  holiday  permit  the  fee  is  30  haikwan  taels 
(4i]3.94),  and  for  working  cargo  outside  harbor  Limits,  25  haikwan 
taels  (M7.42). 

DOCKS. 

The  Taku  Tug  and  Lighter  Company  have  several  mud  docks  at 
Taku.  (The  village  of  Taku  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Peiho,  whereas 
Tangku  is  a  little  farther  up  the  river.)  In  my  opinion  the  largest  of 
these  docks  would  accommodate  any  vessel  drawing  not  over  12  feet. 
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There  is  also  a  mud  dock  at  the  Imperial  Naval  Yard,  Taku.  The 
dimeiisiODB  of  this  dock  are  approximately  300  feet  on  the  blocks,  40 
feet  at  the  gates,  and  11  feet  of  water  on  the  sill.  Thei-e  is  no  scale 
of  charges  published.  Private  arrangements  could  undonbtedly  be 
made  with  the  Imperial  dock  oMciala  or  with  the  Taka  Tug  and 
Lighter  Company. 

RA.TES  FOR  LiaHTBRAGB  AND  LTGHTBRS. 

RaHs  or  fishplates. — From  Takn  bar  to  Tangkn  wharf,  $1.76  Mexi- 
can (80  cents)  *  per  ton.  Demurrage  at  wharf  after  forty-eight  hours, 
85  taels  (*58)  per  day  or  part  of  day  per  lighter. 

Sleepers.— From  Takn  bar  to  Tangku  wharf,  size  8  feet  by  9  by  5 
inches  or  6  incites,  5  cents  Mexican  (2.3  cents)  per  sleeper.  Coolie 
hire  for  loading  is  ilOO  Mexican  ((46)  per  10,000  sleepers. 

Oeneral  cargo  from  Europe  or  America. — From  Tsku  bar  to  Tangkn 
wharf,  tl.75  Mexican  (80  cents)  per  ton. 

Machinery,  etc. — ^A  500-ton  lighter  at  85  taels  (158)  per  day  from 
hour  alongside  till  discharged  at  Tangku  wharf. 

Tiviber  (not  hard  wood). — From  Taku  bar  to  Tientsin,  2.75  taels 
(tl.90)  for  1,000  superficial  feet. 

Note. — Before  eetinating  contemplated  bnsinees,  rates  should  be  obtained 
from  ths  corrMpondenta  or  agents  ot  the  banks  mentioned  In  this  report,  as  the 
price  of  silver  ia  constantly  floctoating. 

WHABFAGB. 

At  the  Imperial  Railway's  wharf  at  Tangkn,  the  village  near  the 
month  of  the  Peiho,  the  charges  for  mooring,  wharfage,  storage,  and 
use  of  cranes,  are : 

Mooring  charges. — Steamers,  20  taels,  or  tl3.94  gold.  Sailing  ves- 
sels, 10  ta«l8,  or  t6.97  gold. 

Wharfage. — Three  tael  cents  (2.09  gold  cents)  per  ton  on  the  cargo 
capacity — ^registered  tonn^e  at  cuBtom-house — of  the  vessel,  unle.vi 
the  total  weight  of  cargo  landed  be  under  300  tons,  when  only  the 
actual  weight  landed  will  be  chained  at  the  same  rate. 

Storage. — The  above  charges  will  free  the  cargo  for  ten  days,  but 
after  that  time  has  expired  a  further  charge  of  10  tael  cents  (6.97  gold 
cents)  per  ton  of  cargo  will  be  made  for  every  month  or  part  of  a 
month. 

Ijighters. — Steamers  and  sailing  vessels  discharging  cargo  into 
lighters  at  Taku  bar  for  Tangku  wharf  will  be  chared  at  the  above- 
mentioned  rates,  and  no  charge  will  be  made  for  such  lighters  using 
the  wharf. 

Cranes. — The  25-ton  crane,  used  from  one  to  five  hoars,  will  cost  20 
taels,  or  *13.94gold;  for  every  hour  or  part  of  an  hour  over  five  hours, 
3  taels,  or  $2.09  gold. 

The  4-ton  crane,  used  for  time  limits  above  mentioned,  will  cost, 
respectively,  3.50  and  0.70  taels,  or  $2.43  and  $0.4879  ^Id. 

Steamer  charges  at  the  Bund  of  tJis  British  concession. — Tientsin: 
Mooring  fees  for  steamers  discharging  or  loading  at  British  Bund,  4^ 
Mexican  cents  (2.07  gold  cents)  per  ton,  according  to  registered  toii- 
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nage.  Steamers  have  to  pay  the  same  fee  of'  4J  Mexican  cents  per 
ton,  avcording  to  registered  tonnage,  if  cargo  is  brought  up  by  light- 
ers or  native  boats. 

Steamers  having  their  cargo  stored  on  the  Bund  have  to  pay  an 
extra  sum  of  30  taels  (*20,91  gold)  for  steamers  up  to  1,000  tons  reg- 
ister, and  35  taels  {*24,3!)  gold)  for  steamers  over  1,000  tons  register. 

Ten  days  are  allowed  for  the  storage  of  cargo  on  the  Bund,  after 
which  the  British  municipality  has  the  right  to  take  possession  of  the 
same  and  place  in  their  compound,  consignees  paying  all  expense  of 
removal  and  storage,  according  to  arrangement. 

QUARANTINE. 

There  are  no  Imperial  quarantine  laws  and  regulations  in  force  in 
China.  When  the  bubonic  plague  was  at  its  worst  in  Hongkong  in 
the  year  1894,  the  consular  body  met  to  discuss  the  situation  with  the 
commissioner  of  customs  with  the  view  of  keeping  the  plague  out  of 
Tientsin.  This  state  of  affairs  is  permissible  because  of  extraterri- 
torial rights  accorded  to  foreign  powers. 

KATES  FOR  POSTAGE. 

Bates  for  postage  to  the  ITnited  States  are  as  follows: 


LettsTB- per  ODS-halt  oi 

Printed  mm tter,  booka.  eta perSoni 

Patturns -- — i 

nardal  inpen 


TRADE-HABKB. 

There  are  no  Imperial  trade-marks  acts  in  China.  Trade-marks, 
however,  can  he  protected  if  it  is  discovered  they  have  been  counter- 
feited. In  ISfli,  our  minister  at  Pekiu  advised  the  consuls  of  China 
of  the  ruling  by  the  Tsungli  Yamen,  that  counterfeiters  of  trade-marks 
would  be  arrested  upon  application  from  the  consul  to  the  Taotai,  and 
that  such  counterfeiters,  if  proven  guilty,  could  he  fined  and  their 
stock  of  counterfeit  goods  confiscated. 

In  1893,  it  was  discovered  that  there  were  on  this  market  large  quan- 
tities of  imitation  "Indian  Head"  sheetings.  Several  Chinese  firms 
were  caught  selling  these  spurious  goods,  and  the  result  was  a  procla- 
mation from  the  Taotai  which  put  a  stop  to  the  sale  for  a  time. 

Early  in  1895,  this  consulate  became  aware  that  spurious  "Indian 
Heads  '  had  again  crept  into  the  market,  but  it  was  not  until  the  sum- 
mer of  1896  that  direct  proof  of  their  sale  by  large  dealers  could 
be  obtained.  Purchases  of  the  spurious  goods,  with  bills  of  sale 
attached,  properly  stamped,  were  made  from  eleven  large  firms  in 
Tientsin,  Paotingfu,  and  Tungchow.  The  case  oocnpied  the  atten- 
tion of  this  consulate  for  several  months.  Not  only  were  the  guilty 
sellers  of  these  counterfeits — all  were  members  of  the  wealthy  piece- 
goods  guild  of  Tientsin — fined,  but  the  case  was  so  vigorously  prose- 
cuted bythisconsulate  that  it  will  bealongtimebeforeauother  offense 
against  any  of  our  well-known  marks  will  be  committed. 
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The  principle  of  imposing  a  fine  was  fought  by  the  piece-goods  golld 
of  Tientsin  and  Shanghai,  but  it  has  been  established  through  the  per- 
sistency of  this  consulate.  This  must  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a 
victory  for  maintaining  the  inviolability  of  the  "Indian  Head"  mark, 
as  well  as  of  other  well-known  marks. 

GENERAL  DBSCKIPTION. 

Tientsin,  in  the  metropolitan  province  of  Chihll,  is  sitaated  about 
30  miles  in  a  straight  line  fj-ora  the  mouth  of  the  Peiho  River,  where 
thei'e  is  a  small  settlement  called  Taku.  The  Peiho  is  a  narrow,  shal- 
low, muddy  river,  and  by  its  meandering  course  the  distance  from 
Tientsin  to  its  mouth  is  about  G5  miles. 

Tientsin  is  closed  to  navigation  during  the  months  of  December, 
January,  and  February  on  a<-«ount  of  the  ice,  and  during  the  part 
two  years  the  Peiho  has  silted  up  to  such  an  extent  that  st«amer8  can 
not  reach  the  foreign  settlements. 

Plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  river  are  being  perfected. 

This  condition  of  affairs,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  bar  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  can  not  be  crossed  by  vessels  drawing  more  than 
12  feet,  necessitating  lighterage,  has  called  into  operation  a  corpora- 
tion known  as  the  Taku  Tug  and  Lighter  Company. 

Direct  shipments  from  the  United  Stateato  Tientsin  are  impractica- 
ble, it  being  in  all  cases  more  advantageous  to  ship  to  Shanghai  or  to 
Hongkong,  and  then  transship  to  the  steamers  of  light  draft  that  ply 
between  these  ports  and  Tientsin. 

There  are  three  large  steamship  lines  that  practically  control  this  coast 
trade,  i.  e.,  the  China  Navigation  Company,  the  Indo-China  Steam 
Navigation  Company,  and  the  China  Merchants'  Steam  Navigation 
Company.  Besides,  there  is  a  monthly  service  between  Kobe,  Korean 
ports,  Chefoo,  and  Tientsin,  undertaken  by  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

The  Peiho  is  only  navigable  for  junks  of  light  draft  to  Tungehow, 
which  place  is  16  miles  from  Pekin,  and  connected  with  that  city  by 
a  canal  of  five  locks.  These  locks  do  not  admit  of  the  passage  of  ves- 
sels, each  short  division  of  the  canal  having  its  own  cargo  boats, 
which  necessitates  transshipment  of  cargo  at  each  lock.  AU  tribute 
rice,  amounting  to  1,000,000  piculs*  annually,  passes  to  Pekln  via 
the  Peiho  and  this  canal, 

Tientsin,  by  its  geographical  position,  is  the  point  of  accumulation 
and  distribution  of  all  the  merchandise  destined  for  the  United  States 
or  intended  for  consumption  in  the  northern  provinces  of  China.  The 
native  population  is  estimated  at  900,000. 

Tientsin,  in  my  opinion,  ranks  in  commercial  importance  next  to 
Shanghai  and  Canton,  and  in  political  importance  next  to  Pekin. 
Shbeidan  p.  Read,  ConstiJ. 

Tientsin,  OcMher  U,  1897. 


TUNOCHOW  AMI!  PAOTINGFU. 

Mr.  Read  sends,  under  date  of  August  30,  an  elaborate  report  upon 
mission  work  in  the  consular  district  of  Tientsin.  The  following 
paragraphs  are  extracted  from  the  letters  from  the  various  mission 
stations,  as  they  are  thought  to  contain  matter  of  general  interest: 


*  A  pica!  equals  ISSJ  ponndB. 
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TuQgchow  is  a  city  of  about  80,000  inhabitantB,  lying  on  the  Peiho, 
or  North,  Biver,  130  miles  from  Tientsin  by  water  or  75  by  laud. 
Being  on  the  line  of  transit  between  Pekin  and  Tientsin,  there  is  a 
large  trade  by  river,  canal,  cart,  camel,  wheelbarrow,  and  donkey. 
The  wheelbarrows,  handled  by  one,  two,  and  often  three  men,  carry 
the  largest  burdens,  the  writer  thinks,  mo\;ed  anywhere  in  the  world 
by  human  strength.  It  is  a  common  thing,  he  adds,  for  two  men  with 
a  donkey  to  bring  from  the  hills  west  of  Pekin  2,500  pounds  of  lime 
on  a  wheelbarrow — and  this  over  very  rough  roads.  The  city  is  com- 
ing to  be  well  lighted  with  kerosene  lamps.  Cheap  Cantonese  imita- 
tions of  foreign  goods  of  various  kinds  are  sold  in  cousiderable  quanti- 
titiea.  Foreign  cotton  goods  are  largely  used  among  the  people.  The 
masses  are  very  poor. 

Paotingfu,  says  another  letter,  the  capitial  of  the  province  of  Chihli, 
has  about  60,000  inhabitants.  It  is  due  west  of  Tientsin  some  120 
miles.  For  60  miles  or  more,  the  route  lies  through  a  network  of 
streams  navigable  by  small  boats  and  converging  in  shallow  lakes. 
At  least  600  square  miles  of  arable  land  have  lain  submerged  for  a 
generation  in  this  district.  The  two  cities  of  Ilsin  An  and  An  Chow 
can  be  reached  only  by  flatboats.  The  land,  where  higher,  is  very 
productive.  Paotingfu  is  a  distributing  center  for  imported  goods, 
the  chief  of  which  are  oil,  cotton  cloth,  and  yarn.  At  least  90  per 
cent  of  the  kerosene  is  from  the  United  States.  Most  of  the  cotton 
cloth  and  yarn  comes  from  India,  "  It  is  interesting,"  continues  the 
writer,  "  speaking  from  the  standpoint  of  a  resident  in  the  interior, 
to  note  the  unique  position  which  the  United  States  holds  in  the 
minds  of  those  Chinese  officers  and  people  who  know  anything  of  the 
outside  world.  More  or  less  in  dread  of  all  the  powers,  they  fear 
nothing  from  her.  She  is  known  to  be  rich  and  peaceful,  and  noth- 
ing she  has  done  excites  suspicion  in  the  Chinese  mind." 

Consul  Read  adds  that  Paotingfu  will  probably  be  connected  with 
Tientsin  by  rail  via  Pekin  during  the  year  1898. 


FRBITCa  COMMBRCXAI.  MISSION  TO  catHA. 

Consul  Covert  sends  from  Lyons,  under  date  of  December  6,  1897, 
the  following  report: 

Two  French  commissions  have  visited  China  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
covering means  of  extending  their  trade  in  that  Empire.  The  first, 
in  1843,  published  its  findings  to  the  world,  and  England  derived  more 
profit  therefrom  than  France.  The  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  last 
commission,  which  left  Franco  a  little  over  two  years  ago  and  returned 
in  October  last,  after  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  agricultural, 
industrial,  and  commercial  conditions  of  China,  will  not  be  made 
public,  but  will  be  recorded  for  the  use  of  the  several  chambers  of 
commerce  which  shared  in  the  expedition. 

The  brief  report  of  the  commission  just  made  by  its  director,  M. 
Henri  Bemier,  to  the  minister  of  colonies  and  the  Lyons  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  contains  many  fact-s  and  statements,  which  are  herein 
briefly  translated,  as  they  may  prove  valuable  to  American  business 

The  commission  found  that  the  Germans  had  become  redoubtable 
rivals  of  the  English  in  China;  that  they  and  the  Kussians  had  estab- 
lished cotton  factories  and  tanneries  and  feather-cleaning  shops  (the 
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yolk  of  cgf;;s  Ijeiug  used  in  the  process  of  taaning);  tliat  the  Roasians 
have  tea  fiietories  (factories  Russes  pour  le  th6),  and  are  growing 
coffee. 

The  country  is  reported  to  be  rich  in  copper,  iron,  lead,  eilver- 
beariug  lead  ores,  tin,  zinc,  native  silver,  and  oils,  and  to  have  immense 
deposits  of  coal.  The  development  of  these  mines,  says  the  report, 
will  open  up  a  great  field  fbr  the  use  of  French  tools  and  machinery, 
and  furnish  employment  for  thousands  of  French  mechanics.  One 
hundred  tliousand  tons  of  coal  were  transported  from  Tonkin  to 
Hongkong  in  1806,  and  retransported  to  Canton  and  Chang  Hai.  The 
lack  of  facilities  for  transportation  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  cop- 
per mines,  worked  near  a  river  believed  to  be  navigable,  depend  upon 
carts  tiO  haul  the  ore  over  a  bad  road  in  a  journey  of  fifteen  days. 

The  commission  made  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  silk  industry, 
and  brought  back  over  "  thirty  specimens  of  silk  absolutely  unknown 
heretofore  in  the  Lyons  market." 

The  commission  reports  that  there  are  much  better  means  of  reach- 
ing the  rich  Yunnan  country  from  the  French  possessions  in  Indo- 
China,  by  the  Red  River,  than  the  English  have  in  Burmah.  It  styles 
Wuchang,  the  capital  of  Hoo-pe,  and  Hanyang,  "the  commercial 
heart  and  tihe  Chicago  of  China."  It  is  a  city  of  a  million  and  a  half 
inhabitants,  the  central  market  of  about  70,000,000  people,  the  seat 
of  a  number  of  industries  conducted  by  Europeans,  and  will  soon 
be  united  to  Pekin  by  a  railroad  now  in  course  of  construction  by 
Belgians. 

The  commission  sees  a  great  agricultural  future  in  store  for  Tonkin, 
Cambodia,  and  Cochin-China.  The  exceedingly  rich  soil  is  capable 
of  producing  incalculable  quantities  of  cotton.  Of  the  2,000,000  hec- 
tares (nearly  5,000,000  acres)  of  cultivable  land  in  Cochin-China, 
but  700,000  hectares  (1,700,000  acres)  have  been  cultivated.  Rice  is 
the  staple  product.  Saigon  annually  exports  500,000  tons.  All  the 
rice  grown  there  would  be  consumed  by  the  350,000,000  inhabitants  of 
China.  Better  silk  is  produced  in  Tonkin  than  in  Canton.  Coffee 
grown  in  Tonkin  and  tea  in  Anam  are  beginning  to  be  remnnerative. 

The  commission  reports  that  French  cotton  fabrics  are  preferred  in 
Tonkin  and  Cochin-China  to  those  of  other  countries. 

This  brief  abstract  of  the  report  embodies  the  chief  points  of  com- 
mercial interest.  The  most  important  findings  of  the  commission  are 
held  in  reserve  for  the  exclusive  use  of  French  business  men.  It  may 
be  inferred  from  what  has  been  given  to  the  public  that  the  commis- 
sion recommends  the  establishing  of  mills  and  factories  in  China, 
cooperation  with  Chinamen  in  the  opening  and.  management  of  mines, 
the  development  of  certain  lines  of  agriculture,  and  the  opening  of 
better  wagon  roads.  The  building  of  railroads  by  French  companies 
is  also  advised,  as  well  as  general  improvements  in  industry,  and  the 
creation  of  trade  conditions  by  which  the  swarming  population  of 
China  may  find  means  to  purchase,  or  to  acquire  by  exchange,  the 
products  of  France  and  of  the  French  proviupe  of  Indo-China.  An 
effort  will  pi-obably  be  made  to  convert  this  province  into  a  workshop 
for  China,  and  an  entrepot  for  French  goods  destined  to  the  Chinese 
market.  The  incessant  travel  and  constant  interehange  of  domestic 
products,  notwithstanding  the  primitive  methods  of  transportation, 
are  cited  as  arguments  that  better  facilities  wouid  be  readily  adopted. 
France  has  been  taught  by  experience  that  colonies  are  a  burden 
until  they  produce  commodities  that  can  be  exchanged  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  mother  country.  Senegal  buys  forty  times  as  much  from 
France  to-day  as  she  did  thirty  years  ago,  solely  because  she  produces 
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that  much  more  of  what  l-'ranee  aeods.  The  aim  of  France  will  be  to 
make  China  productive  in  order  that  her  350,0U0,U00  inhabitants  may 
have  something  to  sell  and  the  wherewith  to  buy.  France,  witli  ten 
timea  less  population,  has  seven  times  more  foreign  commerce  than 
China.  With  European  facilities  for  production  and  distribution, 
the  annual  outptit  of  China  will  approximate  more  nearly  the  quota 
which  her  population  should  render  to  the  aggregate  of  the  world's 
production. 

Four  great  nations — England,  France,  Germany,  and  Russia — are 
engaged  in  a  determined  struggle  for  the  trade  of  China.  United 
States  business  men  will  leave  nothing  undone  to  advance  their  inter- 
ests in  that  Empire.  While  the  great  nations  of  Europe  are  grasping 
for  Chinese  territory,  it  is  probable  that  the  most  durable  conquests 
may  be  achieved  by  peaceful  methods.  Civilized  nations  have  equal 
iutereslfi  in  opening  the  trade  of  China  to  the  world,  and  the  powem 
that  attempt  to  accomplish  it  by  war  and  conquest  do  no  more  than 
strengthen  the  Chinese  wall.  The  advantage  that  France  has  consists 
in  her  open  frontier  through  Indo-China,  which  will  furnish  a  short 
route  when  the  Red  River  is  dredged.  Another  advantage  is  the  pos- 
session of  an  abundance  of  cheap  capital.  But  all  this  will  be  met 
if  the  Americans  build  the  railroads  that  they  have  long  contemplated 
constructing  in  China. 


HONGKONG. 

In  reply  to  instructions  dated  August  10, 1897,  to  report  on  the  com- 
merce and  industrieb  of  my  consular  district,  I  would  call  attention  at 
the  very  outset  to  the  fact  that  Hongkong  being  a  free  port,  precise 
returns  of  trade  can  not  be  compiled,  owing  to  the  absence  of  any  sta- 
tistics of  imports  and  exports,  with  the  single  exception  of  opium.  It 
will  only  be  possible  to  answer  the  circular  in  a  general  way. 

SHIPPING. 

The  international  importance  of  Hongkong  among  the  shipping 
points  of  the  world  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  during  the  year  1896 
34,526  vessels  entered  the  ports  of  the  colony,  with  a  total  tonnage  and 
cargoes  of  8,051,085  tons.  Of  thisnumber,  56  were  American,  with  a 
total  tonnage  of  87,872  tons,  as  against  3,230  British  ships,  total  ton- 
nage, 4,382,546.  Of  German  vessels,  721  entered;  of  Norwegian,  130, 
and  of  French,  120.  I  have  not  mentioned  the  Chinese  vessels,  which 
number  nearly  30,000. 

In  order  to  compare  the  standing  of  the  port  of  Hongkong  with  that 
of  other  great  ports,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  total  tonnage 
entering  and  clearing  at  Hongkong  in  1895  (exclusive  of  local  trade) 
exceed^  the  tonnage  of  1894  {exclusire  of  coasting  trade)  by  775,706 
tons;  alsothat,  excluding  the  junk  trade,  the  tonnage  in  1896  exceeded 
the  1894  tonnage  at  Liverpool  (exclusive  of  coasting  trade)  by  1,636,008 
tons,  and  of  Cardiff  by  1,647,195  tons. 


In  1896,  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  harbor  master  of  the  colony  to 
prepare  a  tabulation  of  import*  and  exports  by  name  and  amount. 
Although  I  am  informed  by  leading  merchants  that  it  is  far  from  cor- 
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reot,  I  include  it,  as  showing  the  articles  that  are  most  in  demand 
here  and  the  approximate  consumption. 

Articles. 

Tons. 

ArMclea. 

1V>,». 

•^1 

50 

i 

s,8ie 

It  is  interesting  t.o  note  that  two  of  the  largest  imjwrts  into  Hong- 
Itong  are  from  the  United  States,  namely,  floiir  (mostly  Pacific  coast), 
101,767  tons,  which  is  an  increase  of  41,517  tons  over  the  previous 
year;  and  kerosene,  67,051  tons.  Our  Icerosene  oil  has  held  its  own 
since  1890,  against  the  determined  attempts  of  Russian  producers  to 
capture  the  market  with  a  cheaper  and  inferior  article.  No  oil  is  too 
good  for  the  Chinese. 

A  committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  British  trade 
in  Hongkong  reported  on  June  6,  1896,  stating,  among  other  things: 
"  In  this  connection  the  committee  wishes  to  make  special  reference  to 
the  advantages  conferred  on  American  cotton  piece  goods  in  the  China 
market  by  the  rate  of  freight  charged  by  the  conference  steamers  from 
New  York  to  Hongkong  and  Shanghai,  which  averages  from  25b.  to 
30s.  (t8-*7.30)  per  ton  as  compared  with  57s,  6d.  (nearly  |14)  from 
Ix)ndon  and  Liverpool  outward."  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the 
shipment  of  raachinei-j'  from  the  United  States  to  China,  the  freight 
for  which  is  abont  40  per  cent  lower  than  that  from  British  ports. 

It  is  evident  that  other  European-made  goods  are  displacing  in 
many  directions  Bi-itish  goods.  This  is  brought  about  by  German, 
Belgian,  and  Japanese  firms  having  representatives  on  the  ground  to 
study  the  needs  and  demands  of  the  market,  these  Anns  sending 
consignments  on  trial  and  keeping  up  ttie  quality  of  the  goods.  The 
great  troable  in  introducing  American  goods  into  these  marked 
is  the  indifference  and  lax  business  methods  of  the  Americana  them- 
selves. There  is  a  good  market  here  for  California  wines.  Pacific 
coast  redwood  and  pine,  and  a  limited  market  for  American  whisky. 
The  trouble  with  the  introduction  of  California  wines  has  been  that 
our  exporters  send  a  low-grade  wine  to  compete  with  a  good  grade 
French  and  Italian.  There  is  almost  no  demand  on  this  coast  for  a 
cheap  wine.  The  people  want  the  best  and  can  afford  to  pay  for  it. 
I  know  of  a  small  shipment  of  high-grade  California  wine  Uiat  was 
sent  on  trial  to  this  coast.  It  met  with  universal  commendation,  and 
a  large  order  was  sent  to  San  Francisco  in  consequence.  The  second 
order  came  and  it  was  absolutely  bad.  People  commented  on  it  as 
an  example  of  Yankee  sharpness.  There  never  has  been  a  third 
order. 

Regarding  lumber,  which  is  one  of  tlie  principal  imports,  there 
would  be  no  trouble  at  all  in  introducing  our  best  grades  if  some 
broad-minded  exporter  would  send  a  shipment  subject  to  approval. 
A  case  has  been  cited  to  me  where  an  entire  shipload  waa  otdered  by 
one  of  the  largest  firms  here,  with  the  proviso  thiat  it  should  come  up 
to  a  very  modest  standard.  The  American  firm  refused  to  fill  the 
order  unless  it  could  draw  against  it  on  board  ship  in  Saa  Frsuoisco. 
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Naturallj',  the  buyer  refused  to  take  all  the  ehauees.  Regarding  the 
BO-called  American  whisky  that  comes  to  this  coast,  it  ought  to  be 
forbidden  export  by  our  port  officials.  It  is  bad  enough  for  the  days 
ot  1849,  and  yet  Americans  wonder  why  our  wines  and  liquors  are 
not  popular  on  this  coast. 

There  is  no  use  in  writing  report  after  report,  filled  with  sugges- 
tions as  to  how  to  capture  the  Asiatic  trade,  when  our  people  practice 
such  frauds.  There  is,  of  coarse,  another  side.  Often,  our  goods  are 
too  good  for  the  market,  or  too  heavy,  like  cottcm  goods,  shoes,  leather 
articles,  et<-.  In  other  words,  they  are  not  suitable  to  this  climate. 
As  before  said,  there  are  instances  in  which  British  manufactures 
have  been  entirely  ousted  by  foreign  goods,  as  in  the  case  of  llama 
braids  and  aniline  dyes,  while  others,  such  as  Spanish  stripes  and 
broadcloths,  hare  been  in  great  measure  replaced  by  similar  goods 
imported  from  Germany. 

In  other  cases,  there  have  been  attempts  to  cut  into  British  trade  by 
foreign  imitations,  with  only  a  qualified  or  temporary  success.  These 
articles  are  represented  by  hosiery,  lamps,  paper,  umbrellas,  rubber 
shoes,  Boaps,  biscuits,  beer,  locks,  files,  needles,  cutlery,  etc.,  in  which 
Germany  and  Japan  are  the  principal  competitors.  Germany  is  also 
competing  to  supply  the  colony  with  gold,  being  greatly  aided  by 
lower  freight  rates  from  German  ports.  Belgium  supplies  most  of 
the  bar  iron,  nail,  rod,  and  scrap  iron,  and  window  glass;  Australia 
sends  pig  lead;  Japan  supplies  cotton  waste,  washing  soda,  and  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  is  competing  in  cotton  goods,  paper,  ships,  lanterns, 
and  cheap  substitutes  for  cretonnes,  blankets,  towels,  soaps,  etc. 
Among  otiier  items,  Japan  is  exporting  well-made  cotton  half  hose  50 
per  cent  below  the  cost  of  similar  goods  from  Germany,  and  Japanese 
cement,  though  inferior  in  quality,  is  cheaper  than  any  European 
cement  that  can  be  imported.  From  these  examples,  it  will  be  seen 
that  there  is  an  open  field  here  for  all  the  world,  and  that  other 
nations  are  taking  advantage  of  it.  Only  the  disinclination  of  Ameri- 
•  can  manufacturers  to  study  the  taste  of  the  consumer  keeps  them 
out.  Everything  is  in  their  favor — a  free  port,  connected  with  San 
Francisco  by  two  regular  lines  of  steamers,  with  Tacoma  by  one,  and 
with  Vancouver  by  one.  No  licenses  are  required  for  carrying  on 
legitimate  business,  except  a  nominal  one  for  hawkers  and  rickshaws, 
and  there  are  no  regulations  of  a  discriminating  character  that  aCEect 
American  vessels. 

EXPORTS. 

As  to  goods  exported  from  Hongkong  to  the  Ignited  8tates,  I  can 
not  do  better  than  make  a  sample  exhibit  of  the  digest  of  the  consular 
invoice  book  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  ;!0,  1807: 
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CORRBNCY. 

The  currency  of  Hongkong:  is  on  a  silver  basis,  and  the  low  price  of 
silver,  taken  in  connection  with  daily  fluctuations  of  tlie  silver  dollar 
from  43  to  40  cents  gold,  has  had,  it  is  claimed  by  merchants,  a  dis- 
astrous effect  on  trade.  The  newspapers  here  are  now  advocating 
tho  adoption  of  a  gold  currencj',  bat  it  is  pointed  out  that  such  a 
measure  will  be  a  very  much  greater  experiment  here  than  in  Singa- 
poi*e  or  Japan,  as  Hongkong  stands  at  the  portal  of  the  greatest  silver- 
using  nation  in  the  world — China — a  nation  that  from  its  very 
unwieldliness  and  vastness  could  not  lay  down  new  currency  laws 
with  any  hope  of  their  becoming  effective  within  the  next  decade. 

I  think,  however,  that  the  question  will  have  the  early  considera- 
tion of  the  colonial  legislature.  The  matter  will  be  watched  with 
Interest  by  all. 

POSTAL  RATES. 


The  postage  rat«8  in  Hongkong  are  as  follows  (Mi 


currency) : 


UntoD  coimtriee 

NnDiiliioD  coDntrleB. 
Local- 


The  mail  is  delivered  by  Government  carriers  at  Government 
expense. 

QUARAJfTINE. 

The  quarantine  regulations  are  much  the  same  as  those  of  any 
other  great  port.  Ships  with  infectious  or  cont^ious  diseases  aboard 
are  compelled  to  go  to  the  quarantine  station,  while  persons  aboard 
are  sent  to  the  hospital  ship  Hygeia.  The  regulations  are  strictly 
enforced  and  have  proven  effective. 

RoimsBVBLLE  WiLDMAK,  ConsuL 

Hongkong,  October  8,  1897. 
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DUTCH  INDIA. 

I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  repuil,  in  compliance  with 
Department  circular  of  August  10,  1897. 

I  regret  to  say  that,  owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  notice,  and  to 
the  fact  that  I  have  only  just  taken  charge  of  the  consulate,  and  that 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  obtain  figures  until  the  end  of  the  year, 
I  am  unable  to  make  a  very  satisfactory  report. 

There  is  little  of  note  to  record  since  my  predecessor's  report  of  last 
year.  Business  is  very  dull,  and  the  wave  of  prosperity  that  seems 
to  be  sweeping  over  the  United  States  does  not  send  even  a  ripple  to 
the  Dutch  East  Indies. 

8UGAK. 

Sugar,  the  backbone  of  Java  industry,  is  in  a  hopeless  condition, 
and  it  is  said  that  only  abont  10  per  cent  of  the  plantations  are  pay- 
ing. Planters  claim  to  be  selling  at  less  than  cost,  but  they  are  now 
beginning  to  hold  back,  and  declare  they  will  not  sell  except  at  a 
paying  figure. 

It  was  expected  that  the  destruction  of  the  Cuban  sugar,  owing  to 
the  rebellion,  would  result  in  a  large  demand  from  the  United  States, 
and  while  the  events  seem  to  have  to  some  extent  justified  that  expec- 
tation, tie  increased  demand  has  not  been  followed  by  an  increased 
price.  What  the  future  will  be  it  is  impossible  to  predict,  but  some- 
thing will  have  to  be  done,  as  the  warehouses  are  bursting  with  sugar 
and  planters  are  in  difficulties. 

COFFEE,  TEA,  ETC. 

CofFee  is,  on  the  whole,  doing  well,  the  principal  feature  being  the 
largely  increased  cultivation  of  the  Liberian  variety,  which  is  becoin- 
ing  yearly  more  popular.  Indications  are  that  the  exports  for  1897 
will  largely  exceed  those  of  1896. 

Tea  is  doing  well,  the  Assam  variety  being  more  cultivated  every 
year. 

Copra,  indigo,  cocoa,  and  tin  are  about  as  last  year,  and  are  at  pres- 
ent very  quiet. 

QUININB. 

Great  things  are  expected  of  the  new  enterprise  started  here  last 
year  for  extracting  sulphate  of  quinine  from  the  cinchona  bark.     It 
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is  confideotly  expected  that  in  a  short  time  it  will  no  longer  pay  to 
import  quinine  into  Netherlands  India. 


It  is  impossible  to  speak  very  enthneiastically  of  the  present  state 
of  the  import  trade,  as  basiness  has  been  very  ctisconraging,  owing  to 
constant  failnres  among  the  Chinese  and  the  apparent  scarcity  of 
bayere. 

The  leading  import  from  the  United  States  is,  of  coarse,  petroleum, 
8,196,200  gallons  having  been  imported  into  Java  during  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year,  as  against  7,552,050  gallons  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year,  making  a  net  increase  for  the  half  year  of  644,160 
gallons,  a  very  creditable  showing,  when  the  fierce  competition  of  ' 
Russian  and  native  oil  is  taken  into  consideration,  and  also  the  fact 
that  United  Stat«a  oil  is  the  most  expensive  of  the  three. 

Native  oil  production  has  increased  enormously,  and  enthnsiasts 
here  profess  to  foresee  the  time  when  American  and  Russian  oils  will 
be  shut  out  of  the  market,  even  when  the  increased  consumption  is 
taken  into  consideration.  Just  now,  a  new  company  has  been  floated, 
largely  with  English  capital,  called  the  Batavia-Japara  Petroleum 
Esploratie-Maatschappij  (Batavia-Japara  Petroleum  Exploration 
Company)  for  the  purpose  of  boring  for  oil,  and  they  claim  to  have 
some  ver^  valuable  concessions.     Their  capital  is  180,000. 

There  is  said  to  be  much  oil  in  Borneo,  New  Guinea,  and  the  Cele- 
bes, which  will  undoubtedly  be  extracted  as  soon  as  those  islands  are 
more  opened  up.  The  climate  is  said  to  be  the  greatest  obstacle  so 
far. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company,  which,  I  need  hardly  say,  exports  all 
the  American  oil  that  comes  here,  is  currently  reported  to  have  some 
very  valuable  concessions  in  Sumatra,  near  Palembang,  on  the  east 
coast. 

United  States  flour  is  lai^ely  imported,  always  via  Hongkong,  and 
the  imports  this  year  promise  to  be  better  than  ever  before,  both  as 
to  quantity  and  price.  The  outlook  is  extremely  encouraging,  and 
it  competes  most  successfully  with  the  Hungarian  and  Australian 
products. 

MARKETS  FOR  AMBRICAK  PRODUCTS. 

As  regards  opportunities  for  American  manufactures  and  produeUt, 
I  hesitate  to  give  a  decided  opinion. 

I  am  deluged  with  letters  from  manuiacturers  all  over  the  United 
States  Inquiring  as  to  the  chances  for  their  goods  here,  and  I  do  my 
best  to  give  each  one  careful  attention. 

I  usually  refer  the  matter  to  some  experienced  merchant  or  broker, 
with  a  suggestion  that  he  might  like  to  take  the  agency  himself:  but 
the  answer  in  every  case  is  discouraging. 

The  fact  is,  the  market  is  flooded  all  the  time  with  cheap  German 
and  Austrian  goods,  of  inferior  quality,  it  is  true,  but  which  seem  to 
satisfy  the  people  here,  who  are  naturally  very  conservative  and  slow 
about  grasping  new  ideas.  Americans  would  find  it  almost  impossible 
to  undersell  them  with  profit. 

The  only  American  manufacturing  concern  regUiarly  established 
here  is  the  Lidgerwood  Manufacturing  Company,  of  New  York,  which 
sells  engines  and  machinery  for  plantations.  It  does  a  very  fair 
business,  I  believe,  bnt  suffers  terribly  from  cheap  German  competi- 
tion and  long  credits. 

c  B— TOL  1 66 
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This  latter  is  the  curse  of  buainess  here,  and  does  more  to  deter 
Amerlcane  and  Frenchmen  from  coming  here  than  all  other  cansea 
combined.  Everyone  here  seems  to  have  the  greatest  aversion  to 
paying,  and  collecting  is  like  drawing  wisdom  teeth. 

We  think  ninety  days  pretty  long  in  America  to  wait  for  oor  money, 
but  that  is  nothing  here,  a  year  being  ~ery  common;  and  then  per- 
haps, your  customer  will  fail  after  all. 

I  ^ould  think  the  best  chance  for  United  States  manufacturers 
would  be  in  cotton  prints;  that  is,  if  manufacturers  would  be  willing 
to  sell  goods  on  commission  (the  only  way  here)  and  wait  a  year  for 
their  money. 

Manchester  cottons  are  very  successful,  and  we  are  so  fond  of  say- 
ing that  our  New  England  cotton  mills  can  undersell  the  world  that  it 
would  seem  worth  trying.  The  duty  is  only  6  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
But  our  manufacturers  must  cater  to  the  loi^al  taste,  and  make  what 
people  want  here,  no  matter  how  gaudy  in  pattern,  and  not  what  they 
think  people  ought  to  wear,  judging  from  the  standard  of  Lowell  and 
Fall  River. 

As  an  instance  of  the  conservatism  one  has  to  contend  with,  I 
received  a  letter  from  a  stove  manufacturer  in  New  York  asking 
about  the  prospects  here.  I  referred  his  letter  to  a  well-known  Dutch 
broker,  who  simply  laughed  at  me.  He  says  there  is  no  prosi>ect  at 
all  of  selling  a  stove  here.  There  are  probably  not  six  cook  stoves 
in  Batavia,  all  the  cooking,  even  elaborate  dinners,  being  done 
on  a  queer  arrangement  made  of  three  bricks  with  a  few  sticks  burning. 
I  suggested  that  a  demand  might  be  created  for  stoves;  bnt  myDut<3i 
friend  said:  "Not  at  all.  Why  should  there  be?  For  two  hundred 
and  ninety  years,  we  have  used  three  bricks,  and  why  not  continue? 
Bricks  can  be  picked  up  or  stolen  for  nothing,  but  cook  stoves  oost 
money."    This  is  the  spirit  one  lias  to  contend  wifh  in  everything. 

For  United  States  bicycles,  I  fear  that  there  is  very  little  chance,  as 
cheap  English  and  German  wheels  would  underbid  ours. 

The  best  opening  for  United  States  trade,  next  to  cotton  goods, 
which  I  mentioned  above,  would  be  in  "Yankee  notions,"  cheap 
watehes,  and  the  like,  and  even  then,  care  must  be  taken  in  r^ard  to 
credits  and  irresponsible  Chinese  merchants,  who  are  always  failing 
or  absconding. 

CURHBNCY. 

The  currency  of  Netherlands  India  is  still  the  guilder,  value  aboat 
to.  402  in  United  States  money,  comprising  100  cents  (Dntoh). 

The  standard  is  the  single  gold  one,  other  countries  in  the  East 
being  on  a  silver  basis  and  suffering  terribly  from  the  depreciation  of 
silver,  especially  Singapore. 

Little  Dutoh  gold  is  seen  here  in  circulation,  as  all  the  currency 
over  a  dollar  (2.50  guilders)  is  in  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Java,  which  is 
the  national  bank  of  issue  of  Dutoh  India.  But  gold,  either  Dutch 
or  English,  is  always  paid  on  demand  on  presentation  of  notes  at  the 
Bank  of  Java. 

The  fractional  currency  is  the  same  as  in  Holland,  down  to  balf- 
guilder  pieces;  below  that,  the  money  is  minted  especially  for  the 
colonies,  the  inscriptions  on  one  side  of  the  coins  being  in  Dutch  and 
on  the  other  in  Malay. 

Owing  to  the  low  price  of  silver  and  the  consequent  fact  that  the 
silver  in  these  Dutoh  dollars  is  worth  less  than  half  the  face  valne  of 
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No  one  accepts  a  silver  coin  here  without  ringing  it  and  examining 
it  carefully,  but  even  then,  one  is  hardly  sure,  for  a  counterfeiter  can 
afford  to  put  more  silver  in  his  coin  than  in  the  Government  article, 
and  clear  a  profit  of  100  per  cent. 

Needless  to  say  these  counterfeiters  are  all  Chinamen  and  carry  on 
their  counterfeiting  in  Singapore,  which  is  British  territory,  and 
where  they  are  safe. 

What  the  solution  of  the  question  will  be  no  one  seems  to  know, 
and  the  authorities  make  no  attempt  to  grapple  with  the  difficulty. 
Pretty  soon,  however,  it  will  occur  to  someone  to  ship  some  of  these 
dollars  to  Holland,  and  then  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  home  govern- 
ment will  wake  up  and  take  some  decided  action. 

The  rates  of  exchange  are: 

England,  11.97igiiilders^£l. 

France,  100  gnilaen^SlO  francs. 

0«rma&7,  S8  gnlldera— 100  marke. 

Aostrla,  90  gmlders^lOO  floriiiB. 

Holland,  abont  par. 

United  States,  2.4-i  gaiIderB=|l. 

Singapore,  Hongkong,  1.10  guilders^l  Mexican  dollar. 

COHMBBCIAL  REGULATIONS. 

There  are  no  changes  in  tariff  or  customs  rules.  Harbor  facilities 
are  good,  there  being  an  excellent  harbor  at  Tanjong  Priok,  10  miles 
from  Batavia. 

The  new  railway  to  the  North  Coast  is  slowly,  very  slowly,  pro- 
gressing, but  the  Government  very  wisely  assigns  no  date  for  its 
completion. 

There  are  no  passport  regulations  here,  but  everyone  on  landing 
has  to  secure  permission  to  reside  or  travel  in  Java,  and  state  his  busi- 
ness to  the  satisfaction  of  the  authorities. 

Figures  in  regard  to  shipping  are  unattainable  until  the  last  of  the 
year,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  aggregate  tonnage  will 
show  an  increase  over  last  year.  American  shipsare.asusual,  few  and 
far  between.  There  is  no  evidence  that  our  ships  are  discriminated 
against  in  anyway.  The  only  apparent  discrimination  against  foreign 
ships  (which  applies  to  all  aUke)  is  the  law  prohibiting  foreign  ships 
from  the  coasting  trade  or  from  trading  between  a  port  hero  and  Hol- 
land. We  can,  however,  hardly  consider  that  burdensome,  as  we  have 
precisely  the  same  law  with  regard  to  our  own  coasting  trade. 

No  marks  of  any  sort  are  needed  on  goods  coming  into  the  Nether- 
lands Indies  from  foreign  countries. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  bulk  of  the  trade  of  Java  is 
■with  Holland.  I  can  at  present  obtain  no  figures,  but  at  the  cud  of 
theyear  will  supply  full  data  on  any  subject  required. 

The  postal  rates  are: 

Domestic:  10  cents  (Dutch)  for  15  gramsj  papers,  2  cents  (Dutcli) 
per  &0  gram^.  Foreign:  25  cents  (Dutch)  per  15  grams;  papers,  4 
cents  (Dutch)  per  50  grams.  As  25  cents  (Dutch)  equals  10  cents 
(United  States  coin),  this  would  seem  to  be  in  violation  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Postal  Union. 

The  annual  budget  has  shown  a  deficit  of  9,000,000  guilders 
(*3,818,000V  A  loan  has  therefore  been  made  of  12,000,000  guilders 
(♦4,824,000)  to  cover  it  and  to  provide  for  new  railways  and  engineer- 
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ing  operations.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  is  safe  to  aay  that  the 
lion's  share  will  go  to  the  war  in  Acheen. 

Jonkheer  C.  U.  A.  van  der  Wijck  is  still  governor-general,  his 
term  expiring  next  year. 

There  are  six  Americans  in  Bstavia,  one  in  Samarang,  and  three  in 
Soerabaya. 

Four  Americans  from  Philadelphia,  Dr.  H.  M.  Hlller,  Dr.  William 
H.  Fum'ess,  Mr.  Lewis  L.  Etzel,  and  Mr.  Alfred  C.  Harrison,  are  trav- 
eling in  Borneo  on  a  scientific  expedition  in  the  interests  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  They  called  here  on  their  way,  and  I 
presented  them  to  the  proper  authorities,  who  thereupon  gave  them 
the  necessary  permissioii. 

Batavia  is  fairly  healthful  this  year,  there  having  been  very  little 
cholera,  even  among  the  natives,  where  it  always  exists  to  some  extent. 
SroNBY  B.  EvKBETT,  Consul. 

Batavia,  October  6,  1897. 


REPORT  FROM  CONSUL  RAIRDEN.* 
n  the  United  Stales  for  the  year  ending  Decemhtr  31, 1897. 


BoBin.- 

Woodwork' 

loMramenls 

Copper  w«re... 

Dry  Koods 

Leader  ware  . . 
Cotton  ffoodfl . . . 
Woolen  KOodB  - . 


Oil; 

Potrolenm 

UtscellBDcoaa . 

Clocku,  watcbea,  et 

Firearms .,, 

All  otbor  gooda 


'  m.OlH  par  liter  •  fa.001  per  liter.  'PerkUo. 

The  above  duties  do  not  a<'curat«ly  represent  the  chains  levied 
during  the  whole  of  1896,  as  the  rates  were  changed  during  the  year 
to  meet  the  exigencie.s  of  the  budget. 

I  have  given,  however,  a  fair  average  of  the  duties  levied  during 
'nost  of  the  year. 

*  Sncc-eeded  by  CoiuqI  Everett  May  13,  l»n. 
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Exportafrom  Java  in  1896, 
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Rata  VIA,  ManiTi  16,  1897. 


lUpped  thence  to  Europe. 

B.  S.  Rairden,  Consul. 
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Valtie  of  exporte  declared  for  the  United  Statet,  etc. — CoDtinned. 
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FRENCH    COCHIN    CHINA. 

In  reply  to  tlie  circular  dated  Angoat  10,  I  beg  to  state  as  follows 
regarding  the  commerce  of  the  French  colony  of  Cochin  China: 


The  chief  article  of  export  is  rice,  and  305,850  tons  of  that  gmin 
were  exported  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year.  A  good 
ordinary  year  yields  about  700,000  tons  availbble  for  export,  hot  this 
quantity  is  expected  to  be  increased,  more  land  being  put  under  cul- 
tivation each  year.  The  want  of  labor  is  the  hindrance  to  farther 
development,  but  in  time  it  is  hoped  that  the  cultivated  part  of  the 
country  will  be  increased  by  at  least  a  third. 

The  population  is  Increasing  rapidly,  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
vaccinatioQ  is  becoming  general. 


Exports  are  directed  chiefly  upon  the  Chinese  market,  bat  large 
quantities  go  to  supply  neighboring  rice-consuming  countries,  such  as 
Java,  Straits  Settlements,  the  Philippines,  and  Japan.  A  not  incon- 
siderable portion  is  sent  to  Europe,  mainly  to  France,  where  it  enters 
duty  free,  and  thus  excludes  foreign  rice. 

Other  articles  of  export,  such  as  hides,  horns,  spices,  gums,  and 
salted  or  dried  fish,  are  small  compared  to  rice;  but  pepper  and  flsh 
(caught  in  the  large  rivers  and  the  great  lake  of  Cambodia)  attain  a 
real  importance.     Some  fresh  vegetables  are  also  sent  to  Singapore. 


Imports  consist  of  cotton  cloths,  wines,  and  spirits,  sugar,  ironware, 
cement,  glassware,  mineral  oil,  flour,  and  tinned  goods.  These  goods, 
with  two  exceptions,  come  almost  exclusively  from  France,  the  cus- 
toms tarifC  applied  here  practically  excluding  foreign  competition. 
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Indeed,  the  only  articles  which  interest  the  United  States  prodacers 
are  kerosene  oil  and  flour. 

Kerosene  oil  is  imported  by  European  firms  direct  from  the  United 
States  by  sailing  vessels  and  by  Chinese  merchants  from  Hongkong. 
The  annual  consumption  is  about  360,000  casea.  One-third  of  this  is 
not  American,  but  Sumatran  oil,  imported  by  the  agents  of  the  Langkat 
Oil  Company,  who  can  easily  undersell  United  States  oil.  The  qual- 
ity is  not  as  good,  but  this  is  not  the  deciding  point  with  native  con- 
sumers, and  their  trade  is  increasing  yearly,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
American  oil. 

United  States  flour  has  gained  a  firm  hr^ld  on  the  market  here  in 
spite  of  the  duty  it  pays.  Fifty  to  seventy  thousand  bags  of  50  pounds 
each  are  imported  yearly  from  Hongkong.  This  traffic  is  in  the  hands 
of  Chinese  merchants,  who  deal  with  their  compatriots  in  Hongkong. 
That  the  flour  should  come  via  Hongkong  and  not  direct,  is  explained 
when  it  is  said  that  there  is  no  direct  communication  between  this 
place  and  the  United  States.  Besides,  a  large  quantity  could  not  be 
imported  at  a  time,  owing  to  the  climate  here. 

Afi  regards  industries,  American  manufacturers  can  hope  for  very 
little  opening  for  machinery.  The  apparatus  for  rice-milling  has  been 
built  by  English  engineers. 

The  yearly  requirements  of  the  rice  mills  for  repairs  and  supplies 
come  under  the  heading  of  English  specialties,  and  are  furnished  by 
British  Anns.    No  other  industry  exists  in  this  country. 

£.   SCHN^BOANB, 

Cmnmerouil  Agent. 
Saigon,  November  S,  1897. 


TOKOHAMA. 

Pursuant  to  Department  of  State  circular  of  August  10  last,  I  inclose 
herewith  my  report  comparing  the  foreign  trade,  shipping,  and  indus- 
tries of  Japan,  and  also  of  this  consular  district,  for  the  first  six  mouths 
of  1897  with  the  corresponding  period  for  last  year. 

COMHERCB. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Japan  for  the  first  half  of  the  year  1897  has 
been  in  excess  of  that  of  any  previous  year,  the  exports  having 
amounted  to  137,535,743  and  the  imports  to  $49,520,612,  making  a 
total  of  $87,056,356,  whereas  during  the  first  half  of  last  year  the 
exports  amounted  to  $26,966,460  and  the  imports  to  $40,183,401,  the 
total  being  only  $67,149,861.  This  shows  an  excess  of  imports  over 
exports  of  $13,216,941  in  the  first  half  of  last  year  and  of  $11,984,869 
in  the  first  half  of  the  present  year,  the  total  increase  in  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  present  year  being  $19,906,494.  The  trade  with  the 
United  States  has,  however,  grown  in  greater  proportion  than  has  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  country,  the  exports  to  the  United  States  in 
the  first  half  of  the  year  1896  being  $6,141,917  and  the  imports 
$3,724,597,  making  a  total  of  $9,866,614,  whereas  during  the  first  half 
of  the  current  year,  the  exports  to  the  United  States  have  reached  the 
large  sum  of  $11,016,985  and  the  imports  $6,500,986,  making  a  grand 
total  of  $17,517,971,  an  amount  which  has  never  been  exceeded,  either 
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in  imports  or  exports.  Although  it  is  not  possible  to  procure  flgnrfifl 
of  the  imports  and  exports  in  detail,  &s  is  the  case  with  the  annual 
returns,  a  good  idea  of  the  tendency  of  the  trade  of  the  country,  as 
also  of  that  with  the  United  States  in  particular,  may  be  gained  from 
the  following  figures,  which  I  have  classified  in  order  to  show  the 
more  clearly  where  the  principal  development  exists,  as  compared 
with  the  trade  of  the  previous  ye.ar.  In  the  exports,  it  will  be  seen 
that  there  has  been  an  increase  under  every  heading  except  sundry 
manufactures.    In  these,  however,  there  is  a  falling  off  of  (116,101. 
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TRADE   WITH  THE   UNITED   STATES. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  although  the  exports  to  the  United  States  have 
exceeded  the  imports  from  that  oountry,  as  they  have  always  done, 
the  iacrease  has  consisted  almost  entirely  of  raw  material  which  is 
not  at  present  produced  in  the  United  States,  such  as  silk,  tea,  etc., 
or  of  those  manufactured  goods  which  can  not  be  made  there.  But 
even  with  the  latter,  the  only  increase  has  been  in  habutai,  straw 
matting,  straw  plaits,  and  paper  fans  and  screens,  most  of  which 
have  been  shipped  in  anticipation  of  tlie  increased  duties  which  have 
lately  been  put  into  force  in  the  United  States.  There  is,  therefore, 
nothing  In  the  exports  from  Japan  during  the  first  half  of  the  present 
year  which  in  any  way  injuriously  affects  the  industries  of  our  coun- 
try. On  the  contrary,  the  exports  from  Japan  to  the  United  States 
prove  that  Japan  Ih  a  coimtrj-  whose  pi-oduce  the  United  States  can 
use  to  advantage,  but  whose  manufactures  can  not,  save  in  excep- 
tional cases,  compete  with  homemade  goods.  For  instance,  the  tex- 
tile fabrics,  for  which  Japan  is  now  using  considerable  machinery,  are 
almost  entirely  exi)ort.<'d  to  Eastern  countries,  the  <iuantity  sent  to 
the  United  States  being  quite  insignificant. 


The  following  summary  of  the  imports  indicates  the  direction  in 
which  the  trade  lias  gi'own  during  the  period  under  review: 
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The  large  increase  in  the  imports  of  food,  provisions,  etc.,  is  a  proof 
of  the  improved  condition  of  the  people  of  Japan,  for  thero  is  a  large 
increase  in  eveiy  item  enumerated,  and  especially  in  rice,  the  staple 
food  of  the  people.  The  increase  in  the  imports  of  raw  material,  such 
as  cotton,  jute,  and  wool,  shows  to  what  an  extent  the  Japanese  are 
advancing  in  the  manufacture  of  textile  goods  by  machinery,  which 
means  an  increased  demand  for  American  cotton.  The  growth  of  the 
imports  of  locomotives,  railway  material,  and  machineiy  is  verj'  sat- 
isfactorj',  a  great  deal  ha\ing  come  from  the  United  States.  This 
increase  must  continue,  and  it  is  in  this  direction,  probably  more 
than  in  any  other,  that  the  imports  from  the  United  States  will  develop. 
In  the  other  lines,  the  foreign  trade  would  appear  to  be  falling  off,  but 
this  is  not  really  so.  During  the  first  half  of  last  year,  all  kinds  of 
manufactured  goods  were  imported  on  a  very  large  scale,  so  much  so 
that  excessive  stocks  had  to  be  carried  over  to  the  present  year. 
These  have  now  been  considerably  lessened,  and  the  imports  have 
improved  during  the  last  two  months. 
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The  following. table  ^ves  details  as  to  the  principal  importa: 
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Yokohama,  October  9,  18S7. 


John  F.  GIowet, 


SUPPLEMENTARY  REPORT. 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  report  taken  from  the  col- 
umns of  the  Japan  Daily  Herald,  of  Yokohama,  giving  the  foreign 
trade  of  Japan  for  the  year  1897  and  a  comparison  <tf  the  imports  and 
exports  for  18fl«  and  1897. 

As  the  figures  are  in  Japanese  yen,  dividing  by  2  will  give  aboot 
the  amount  in  United  States  currency. 

While  the  report  is  not  ofBcial,  I  believe  the  same  to  be  approxi- 
mately correct. 

John  F.  Gowbt, 

Constd-OeneraL 

Yokohama,  January  2Jf,  1898. 
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FOREIGN  TRADE  OP  JAPAN  IN  18»7. 
Oompftred  with  thooe  (or  1896,  the  foUowinfc  are  the  retnma  for  1897: 
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1  The  reductions  M  United  8 


a  con-Micf  tbranKhon 


Ths  Toltime  of  trade  transacted  last  year  was  the  greateet  since  the  Bestotatlon. 
exceeding  that  of  1890  by  33.1  per  cent,  and  althongh  a  large  increase  took  place 
both  in  imports  and  exports,  the  latter  increased  \»y  38.8  per  cent,  while  the  for- 
mer increased  by  28.8  per  cent  only,  aa  compared  with  189C.  Cn  staple  exports 
and  imports,  the  increase  and  decrease,  which  were  remarkable,  are  as  follows: 

InereoK  of  staple  exports. 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  export  of  raw  silk  increased  by  {13  per 
cent  and  cotton  yam  by  285  per  cent  aa  compared  with  1896.  Bnt  as  the  trade 
with  China  has  declined,  the  resnlt  of  the  trade  in  yam  is  donbtfnl  tbis.year.  As 
to  tea,  matches,  etc. ,  more  or  less  angmentstion  is  obserrable,  bnt  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  whereas  the  avera^  price  of  commodities  advanced  in  1867,  the  increase 
ia  not  at  all  marked. 

Decreaae  of  staple  eaiports. 
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The  quantity  of  ingots  and  manntactnred  copper  decreased  by  05,000  catHee 
(1S4,400  pounds)  and  Uiat  of  coal  by  90,000  tons,  bnt  their  valne  increased  on  account 
of  the  rise  of  prices.    The  price  of  coal  rose  over  2,660,000  yen  (91,835,000).     - 
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Decrease  of  importg. 
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The  above  are  those  which  showed  a  decrease,  and  as  the  home  eDlnnine  indus- 
try became  developed  by  degrees  the  import  of  the  same  from  aoroad  fell  oS. 
Other  articles  of  luxury  also  decreased,  the  total  diminution  being  one  of  nMrly 
10,000,000  yen  ((4,980,000). 

ititfreoM  of  imports. 
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The  increased  quantity  of  rice  imported  conld  not  be  avoided  on  acconnt  of  the 
failure  of  the  rice  crop.  The  steady  auinnentation  of  the  import  of  au^iar  is 
regarded  witli  concern  by  the  educated.  The  increasing  Import  of  cotton  is  dae 
to  the  development  of  the  spinning  industry,  hut  is  also  partially  attributable  to 
the  advanced  standard  of  living  among  the  people.  Owing  to  the  great  quantity 
of  rice,  machinery,  cars,  cotton,  eto.,  tne  excess  of  imports  over  ezports  was  the 
{TTeat«Bt  since  the  Restoration.  The  following  are  the  returns  of  gold  and  silver 
imported  and  exported: 
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Whereas  the  imixiitation  of  silver  was  greater  than  that  of  gold  in  1896,  Uie 
"o-u  WHS  reversed  last  year,  when  the  gold  imports  were  eight  times  greater  than 
* m -I g  jjjg  largest  since  the  Restoration. 


the  former.    These,  i 


Another  article  in  the  Yokohama  Mail  of  March  4,  1898  (transmit- 
ted by  Consul-General  Gowey  tinder  date  of  March  8),  speaks  of  the 
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elasticity  of  the  foreiga  trade  of  Japan.  "The  trade,"  it  says,  "baa 
tripled  in  a  decade,  which  is  remarkable,  when  the  fact  is  rememberod 
that,  in  1884,  the  tolal  value  of  imports  and  exports  had  remained 
stationary  for  four  years,  and  foreign  residents  declared  that  Japan 
had  no  commercial  future,  that  her  resources  had  already  reached 
their  highest  point  of  development,  and  that  the  opening  of  the 
country  was  unworthy  serious  attention." 

"N'ot  the  least  remarkable  point  in  the  record,"  continues  the 
article,  "is  the  manner  in  which  Japanese  merchants  ai-e  invading 
the  domain  monopolized  not  very  long  ago  by  foreigners.  Direct 
exports  by  Japanese  traders  have  increased  from  1 1  to  27p6r  cent  in 
a  decade.  In  imports,  the  results  are  still  more  remarkable,  for  while 
direct  imports  by  Japanese  in  1888  were  less  than  13  per  cent  of  the 
whole,  in  1897  they  were  more  than  Sd  per  cent.  The  efforts  of  the 
natives  to  get  into  their  own  hands  the  business  done  by  the  foreigu 
middlemen  have  promise  of  success." 

Another  fact  is  that  Japan  tends  more  and  more  to  become  a  manu- 
facturing country.  She  imports  increasing  (luantities  of  machinery 
and  raw  materials  and  decreasing  quantities  of  manufactured  goods. 
The  decrease  in  cotton  yams  imported  is  specially  notable.  "When 
the  cotton -spinning  industry  was  started  in  Japan  in  1883,"  says  the 
article,  "anyone  would  have  laughed  to  scorn  the  prediction  that, 
within  fifteen  years,  nearly  a  million  spindles  would  be  at  work  and 
13,500,000  yen  ($0,750,000  United  States  currency,  in  round  numbers) 
worth  of  yarn  woald  be  exported." 


OSAKA  AND  niOGO  (KOBE). 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  Department  of 
State  circular  of  August  10  last,  instructing  me  to  prepare  and  forward 
to  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce  a  report  on  commerce  and  indus- 
tries of  this  consular  district  for  the  first  six  months  of  this  year. 

Parsuant  thereto,  I  submit  the  following  report: 

The  aggregate  foreign  trade  of  Osaka  an<l  Iliogo  (Kobe)  for  the  first 
six  months  of  1897  amounted  to  79,411,726.3.3  silver  yen  (»40,341,10O), 
consisting  of  imports  to  the  value  of  52,760,693.11  silver  yen  (t2(),797)- 
300)  and  exports  valued  at  26,661,032.22  silver  yen  (813,543,800).  The 
equivalent  of  the  yen  in  United  States  currency  should  be  computed 
at  63  cents  for  the  i)eriod  of  1896  and  at  50.8  cents  for  the  period  of 
1897  under  review.  The  appended  tables  are  based  upon  figures 
taken  from  the  imperial  customs  returns. 

The  figures  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Osaka  and  Iliogo  (Kobe)  for  the 
first  six  months  of  thiayearcompared  with  those  of  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year  were  as  follows: 
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Thus,  an  increaBe  of  34  per  cent  is  noticeable  in  imports  and  of  42 
per  cent  in  exports  over  the  figures  of  last  year.  ^ 

The  trade  of  the  half  year  of  1897  under  review  was  dietribnted 
among  the  foreign  countries  as  follows: 
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During  the  corresponding  period  of  1 
in  follows: 


16,  the  trade  was  distributed 
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The  following  exhibits  gire  the  value  of  the  foreign  trade  of  OBaka 
and  Hlogo  (Kobe)  with  the  United  States  for  the  first  six  months  of 
1897,  as  compared  with  the  first  six  months  of  1896: 
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Thus,  an  increafie  of  77  per  cent  is  noticeable  in  imports  and  of  45 
per  cent  In  exports  over  those  of  last  year. 


The  articles  and  Talaes  of  the  principal  commodities  exported  to 
the  United  States,  together  with  amount  of  increase  or  decrease  in 
the  valneof  those  exported  for  the  first  six  months  of  1897,  compared 
with  the  correspondiitg  period  of  1896,  will  be  found  in  the  following 
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The  increase  of  duties  in  the  United  States  has  caused  many  firms 
here  to  buy  and  ship  heavily  in  the  spring,  goods  which  wonld  ordi- 
narily be  shipped  at  a  later  date.  This  ia  imrticularly  noticeable  io 
respect  to  matting  of  all  kinds.  During  the  first  six  months  of  this 
year,  308,723  rolls  of  matting  were  shipped  from  this  port,  as  against 
174,628  rolls  during  the  corresponding  period  last  year.  At  present, 
the  matting  industry  here  is  at  a  standstill,  not  one-eighth  of  the  pos- 
sible looraage  being  utilized,  and  the  exports  during  the  last  six  months 
of  this  year  will  doubtless  show  a  falling  off  from  last  year.  From 
July  1  to  December  31,  1896,  there  were  199,4:00  rolls  of  matting  ship- 
ped from  this  district.  For  the  same  period  this  year,  it  is  estimated 
that  less  than  one-half  of  that  quantity  will  cover  it.  The  change  of 
tariff  in  the  United  States  will  have  a  great  influence  on  the  future 
production  of  Japanese  matting,  and  will  doubtless  decrease  the  export, 
especially  in  those  grades  costing  10  cents  gold  per  yard  and  over. 
While  the  manufacturers  will  doubtless  reduce  their  prices  to  some 
extent,  the  reduction  will  not  be  sufficient  to  warrant  as  large  exporta- 
tions  as  heretofore.  As  an  evidence  of  this  fact,  it  is  claimed  that 
some  of  the  manufacturers  of  matting  have  reduced  their  working 
capacity  in  consequence. 

Rugs  and  carpets  have  been  but  little  affected,  and  practically  the 
same  amount  of  business  has  been  done  this  year  as  last.  In  the 
first  six  months  of  this  year,  4,203  bales  were  shipped,  as  against  4,379 
bales  last  year.  Prices  have  i-uled  abotit  the  same  as  last  yoai-.  The 
jute-rug  business  has  been  overdone,  and  at  present,  is  unprofitAble  to 
United  States  merchants. 

As  to  the  general  exportation  of  goods  such  ascurios,  there  is  nothing 
out  of  the  common  to  distinguish  the  business  from  last  year,  except, 
that  orders  are  heavier,  which  is  due  to  comparative  inactivity  in  the 
manufacturing  districts. 

Tea. — The  current  season  opened  about  the  astial  time,  namely, 
early  in  May,  at  prices,  say  5  yen  (J2.5i)  per  picul  *  higher  than  in 
the  preceding  year,  with  a  good  and  general  demand,  the  market 
immediately  responding  to  the  increased  and  strong  inquiry  which 
set  in  upon  receipt  of  advices  regarding  the  proposed  United  States 
duty  of  10  cents  per  pound,  and  active  business  ensuing  at  steadily 
advancing  prices,  which,  at  one  time,  reached  the  figure  of  15  yen 
(♦7.62)  per  picul  over  the  values  at  even  date  last  year,  the  agitation 
of  the  proposed  duty  materially  assisting  the  Japanese  tea  growers,  at 
the  cost  of  American  importers  and  consumers.  As  the  diity  excite- 
ment collapsed,  quotations  declined,  the  lowest  point  of  the  market 
being  touched  about  the  middle  of  June,  when  there  was  not  more 
than  2  yen  {*1)  per  picul  difference  as  compared  with  the  correHpond- 
ing  period  of  last  year. 

In  view  of  a  probable  scareity,  combined  with  the  apparentlj'  rea- 
sonable prices  asked,  the  demand  was  soon  resumed,  and  has  contin- 
ued at  rapidly  advancing  prices,  holders  succeeding  in  obtaining 
somewhere  about  4  yen  (J2,03)  more  than  waa  feasible  in  the  middle 
of  June,  the  business  transacted  being  only  curtailed  by  the  growing 
paucity  of  supplies.  Taken  altogether,  the  quality  of  the  tea  crop 
has  not  proved  equal  to  that  of  last  season.  Purchases  from  January' 
1  to  June  30  amount  to  73,883  piculs  (9,850,900  pounds),  against  63,ai7 
picuis  (8,428,900  pounds)  last  season  at  the  same  time,  showing  an 

*A  picnl  equals  133^  pounds. 
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increase  of  10,665  pi«uls  (1,422,000  pounds)  for  tliis  year,  the  average 
price  per  picul  bein^  25  silver  yen  (W2.70)  against  21.24  silver  yen 
($11.25),  showing  an  increase  of  »1,45  for  this  year.  It  is  only  fair  to 
say  that  tea  irill  be  found  to  enter  more  lai^ely  into  the  trade  of  the 
six  months  ending  December  31  than  in  the  six  months  ending 
Jane  30. 

Bice. — The  rice  crop  of  1896-97  was  greatly  damaged  by  moat  dis- 
astrous storms  and  floods  at  the  time  when  the  plants  were  in  Sower. 
The  harvest  was  late,  and  the  total  production  was  estimated  at  10 
per  cent  short  of  an  average  crop  on  a  basis  of  ten  yeara.  Up  to  the 
loth  of  January,  the  busiest  part  of  the  season,  the  export  was  very 
moderate,  being  about  47,700  tons. 

Owing  to  higher  wages,  etc.,  this  year  the  consumption  of  native 
rice  has  t>een  unusually  lai^,  the  demand  being  so  great  and  prices 
having  risen  so  s^adily  that  large  quantities  of  rice  were  imported 
from  Korea,  China,  and  other  rice-producing  countries,  which  found 
a  ready  sale. 

With  tlie  rapid  fall  of  silver,  rice  continued  to  rise,  and  but  for  a 
spurt  at  the  end  of  May,  caused  by  the  anticipated  increase  of  duties 
in  the  United  States,  the  business  was  almost  entirely  at  an  end  early 
in  May. 

It  appears  that  some  rice-cleaning  mills  have  been  erected  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  demand  in  consequence  has  become  greater 
for  unhulled  than  for  polished  grain.  This  is  done  with  a  view  of 
securing  the  lower  se^e  of  duty  on  rice  exported  to  the  United 
States. 

In  spite  of  all  the  difficulties  above  enumerated,  the  export  of  rice 
for  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  was  74,000  tons,  against  58,000  tons 
for  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year,  the  United  States  talcing 
nearly  double  the  quantity  of  the  previous  year's  purchases. 

I  will  add  that  the  rice  season  in  this  country  dates  from  the  middle 
of  November  to  May. 

Camphor. — Of  the  vast  camphor  forests  that  once  existed  in  this 
country,  a  small  portion  only  remains,  as  the  result  of  the  waste  in 
the  process  practiced  here  by  the  Japanese  for  obtaining  gum  from 
the  trees. 

The  process  of  the  manufacture  of  camphor  in  this  country  is  boil- 
ing the  chips  of  the  wood,  roots,  and  bark  of  the  ti-ee  in  kettles  with 
water,  and  condensing  the  volatilized  gum  on  rushes  suspended  over 
the  kettle.  Owing  to  this  process,  the  entire  tree  is  cut  down  and  even 
the  roots  are  dug  up,  which  must  in  time  terminate  the  source  of  pro- 
duction, and  this,  of  course,  necessitates  consumers  and  importers 
seeking  other  fields  of  supply. 

Cotton  rags. — This  is  a  commodity  largely  exported  to  the  United 
States,  but  owing  to  the  epidemic  of  smallpox  which  prevailed  at  this 
port  in  the  latter  part  of  last  year  and  the  first  six  months  of  this 
year,  there  were  no  shipments  made. 

DETAILS  OF  IMPORTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  articles  and  values  of  the  principal  commodities  imported  from 
the  United  States,  together  with  the  amount  of  increase  or  decrease 
in  the  value  of  the  principal  commodities  for  the  first  six  months  of 
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1897,  compared  with  the  coireBponding  period  o 
in  the  table  given  below. 


1896,  will  be  found 
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The  volume  of  trade  in  importa  for  the  first  six  months  of  this  year 
was  much  larger  than  for  the  corresponding  i>eriod  of  last  year,  the 
increase  being  more  in  special  lines  than  in  general  merchandise,  and 
particulariy  noticeable  in  raw  cotton,  machinery,  and  metalB. 

Raw  cotion. — The  principal  features  in  this  commodity  are  that  it 
takes  the  lead  in  value  among  the  imports  from  the  United  States, 
and  shows  the  largest  increase  on  the  list  of  imports  for  the  period  of 
1897  under  review,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  1896. 

The  following  exhibits  give  the  weights  of  raw  cotton  imported  from 
India,  the  United  States,  China,  and  other  countries  to  Osaka  and 
Hiogo  (Kobe),  together  with  weights  of  increase  or  decrease  for  the 
first  six  months  of  this  year  compared  with  the  corresponding  period 
of  last  year: 
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Thus  an  increase  of  22  per  cent  is  noticeable  in  Indian,  76  per  cent 
in  United  States,  and  If)  per  cent  in  Chinese  cotton  for  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year  over  the  same  period  of  last  year. 

The  reasons  assigned  for  this  marked  demand  for  cotton  are  the 
increased  number  of  cotton  factories  and  the  large  exports  of  yam  to 
China. 

The  Japanese  import  duty  on  raw  cotton  was  abrogated  in  April 
last  year,  and  its  abrogation  may  be  also  claimed  as  one  of  the  caaees 
for  the  large  increase  of  imports  of  the  commodity  for  the  firel  six 
months  of  this  year. 
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The  avert^e  price  per  picul*  paid  in  this  market  for  raw  cotton 
coining  from  India  aud  China  was  19  yen  ($10)  for  18D6  and  21  yen 
(♦lO,6ti)  fur  1897,  revealing  an  increase  over  last  year.  This  differ- 
ence in  price  is  probably  dne  to  climatic  influence,  shortness  of 
supply,  and  depreciation  in  exchange. 

The  price  and  quality  of  United  States  cotton  this  year  compare 
favorably  with  tliose  of  last  year. 

The  chief  demand  among  local  mills  for  cotton  is  limited  to  inferior 
grades,  used  for  the  manufacture  of  a  coarse  quality  of  yam;  hence 
the  large  trade  in  Indian  grades.  The  iMitter  qualities  of  cotton  com- 
ing from  America  and  China  arc  used  as  a  mixture  with  the  inferior 
Indian  grades,  in  order  to  produce  the  inferior  quality  of  yam,  which 
is  most  salable  in  Japan  and  China,  where  tihis  production  is  prin- 
cipally consumed. 

The  cotton  trade  in  this  coiintry  during  the  past  few  years  has 
shown  a  steady  increase,  but  the  depreciation  in  the  rates  of  exchange 
on  China,  owing,  I  might  say,  to  the  new  gold  currency,  which  goes 
into  effect  on  October  1  of  this  year,  has  seriously  affected  the  yarn 
trade,  and  now  threatens  to  hinder  the  progress  of  the  spinning 
industry  in  Japan. 

Kerosene. — The  feature  of  the  period  of  1897  under  review,  regard- 
ing this  commodity,  is  the  increased  consumption  of  Langkat  (Dutch) 
oil,  with  a  corresponding  decrease  in  Russian  oil,  and  the  substantial 
gain  in  deliveries  of  American  oil,  prices  being  generally  lower  this 
year  than  last  year.  While  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  1,532,910 
gallons  in  the  arrivals  of  American  oil  for  tlie  first  six  months  of  this 
year,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  1,463,570  gallons  in  deliveries  for 
the  same  period. 

Kerosene  oil  has  been  largely  use<l  by  the  Japanese  farmers  this 
year  for  destroying  insects,  with  good  result.  In  certain  localities,  the 
crops  have  suffered  greatly  from  the  destruction  wrought  by  insects, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  this  valuable  remedy  the  farmers  would  have 
sustained  much  heavier  losses. 

Steel  rails  for  a  time  were  supplied  to  this  country  exclusively  by 
European  manufacturers,  but  are  now  being  largely  imported  from 
the  United  States,  at  a  much  lower  cost  than  can  be  quoted  in  Europe. 

American  locfyinoiives  are  being  imported  info  this  country  and  are 
giving  great  satisfaction,  and  at  less  cost  than  from  England. 

Flour  has  been  a  large  item  of  import  from  the  United  States  for 
many  years,  and  while  the  customs  returns  for  the  first  six  months  of 
this  year  show  an  increase  over  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year,  it 
is  safe  to  predict  that  the  importation  of  flourwill  be  less  for  the  latter 
half  of  this  year  than  for  the  same  period  last  year,  owing  to  the  ad- 
vance in  the  prieeof  wheat  in  the  L'nited  States.  Thisadvance  in  wheat 
has  already  had  an  effect  upon  this  market,  and  Japanese  who  form- 
erly used  imported  flour  are  now  using  native  flour  and  rice  instead. 

Sieam  engines,  boilers,  iron  irorlcing  viacMnery  and  engineering 
accessories  have  lat^ely  increased  during  the  first  six  months  of  this 
year,  as  compared  with  the  first  six  months  of  last  year.  It  may  be 
said  that  the  increase  in  the  special  lines  of  imports  is  due  to  the' 
United  States  manufacturers  having  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
trade  in  this  country  is  worth  catering  for,  and  in  consequence,  made 
their  prices  so  as  to  compete  with  European  manufacturers,  which 
heretofore  has  never  been  done.  Representatives  of  the  American 
manufacturers  have  come  in  personal  contact  with  the  consumers  or 
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importers,  and  have  studied  tiieir  wants  and  business  methods,  and 
have  therefore  become  better  acquainted  with  the  trade.  United 
States  machinery  is  gradually  becoming  more  popular  as  its  superior 
qualities  become  known. 

The  merits  oE  American  industrial  apparatus  are  brought  into 
prominence  by  the  successful  and  satisfactory  operation  of  the  few 
machines  imported.  A  portion  of  this  tr^e  has  been  done  with  the 
Government,  with  satisfactory  results.  Heretofore,  it  has  been  lim- 
ited to  England.  The  British  were  the  first  to  send  competent  men 
to  exploit  and  sell  machinery  of  various  kinds  to  this  country,  and 
it  is  but  natural  that  the  .Japanese  should,  by  reason  of  custom  and 
precedent,  desire  to  continue  the  trade  with  them;  but  the  satisfac- 
tory operation  of  American  machinery  is  largely  influencing  the  Japan- 
ese engineers  ia  change  their  opinions  and  place  orders  iu  the  United 
States. 

American  goods  can  be  imported  into  this  country  more  speedily 
than  European  productions,  which  is  a  recognized  advantage  in  trade. 

Iron  1MUS. — This  commodity  has  heretofore  been  chiefly  supplied 
by  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  Belgium,  but  the  customs  returns 
for  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  show  that  the  United  States  sup- 
plied 1,801,824  pounds,  against  400,533  pounds  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year.  The  figures  reveal  the  very  appreciable  increase 
of  1,401,291  pounds  for  this  year. 

Pig  iron. — This  is  another  commodity  which  has  been  supplied  by 
Europe,  but  is  now  being  largely  imported  from  the  United  States. 
The  returns  of  the  customs  show  that  1,011,993  pounds  were  imported 
during  the  period  of  1897,  under  review,  against  nothing  for  the  cor- 
responding period  of  1896. 

lAtmber. — The  importation  of  this  commodity  for  the  period  of  1897, 
under  review,  showa  an  increase  of  90,198.22  silver  yen  (145,000)  over 
the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  As  shown  in  the  above  figures, 
this  trade  is  steadily  increasing,  and  I  believe  bids  fair  to  continue. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  future  of  the  commodity  as  an  import 
to  this  country  if  those  interested  in  the  manufacture  give  it  proper 
attention.  The  shipments  of  lumber  received  here  have  given  entire 
satisfaction  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain. 


The  following  tables  show  the  shipping  interest  at  Hiogo  (Kobe)  of 
the  several  countries  named  for  the  period  of  1897,  under  review,  as 
compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 
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Merchant  vetteh  entered  and  deamd  coastvriae  from  January  1  to  June  SO,  1897. 
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RECAPITULATION. 
Merdianl  ivsseh  entered  from  otuI  cleared  for  foreign  ciiutitriex. 
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The  figures  in  the  following  paragraphs  are  taken  from  consular 
records : 

For  the  first  six  luonthsof  this  year,  thereenteredthisport  13  Amer- 
ican steamers  with  a  tonnage  of  34,905,  and  10  Americnn  sailing  ves- 
sels with  a  tonnage  of  11,3:35,  aggregating  23  vessels  with  a  tonnage 
of  46,230,  as  against  7  American  steamers  with  a  tonnage  of  19,017, 
and  10  American  sailing  vessels  with  a  tonnage  of  15,805,  aggregating 
17  vessels  with  a  tonnage  of  34,882,  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
last  year,  thus  showing  an  increase  of  6  steamers  with  a  tonnage  of 
15,888  and  a  decrease  in  tonnage  of  sailing  vessels  of  4,540  for  the 
period  under  review. 

For  the  same  period,  there  cleared  from  this  port  13  American  steam- 
ers with  a  tonnage  of  34,905  and  9  American  sailing  vessels  with  a 
tonnage  of  9,4(12,  aggregating  22  vessels  with  a  tonnage  of  44,367,  as 
against  7  American  steamers  with  a  tonnage  of  19,017,  and  13  Ameri- 
can sailing  vessels  with  a  tonnage  of  20,239,  aggregating  20  vessels 
with  a  tonni^fe  of  39,25*>,  for  the  coiTCsponding  period  of  last  year, 
thus  showing  an  increase ,of  C  steamers  with  a  tonnage  of  15,888  and 
a  decrease  of  4  sailing  vessels  with  a  tonnage  of  10,777  for  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year. 

There  were  59  merchant  vessels  that  cleared  from  this  port  with 
general  cargo  for  ports  in  the  United  States  during  the  first  six  months 
of  this  year,  viz,  42  British,  11  American,  and  6  Japanese.  For  the 
corresponding  period  of  last  year,  there  were  51  vessels,  viz,  38  British 
and  13  American.  Tims  it  is  shown  that  6  Japanese  ves-sels  cleared 
■from  this  port  for  the  United  States  during  the  first  six  monthsof  this 
year,  gainst  none  for  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year,  which  is 
a  new  departure  in  Japanese  shipping  with  the  United  States. 
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From  the  above  figures  for  the  period  oC  1897,  under  review,  it  is 
shown  that  the  eargoes  shipped  from  thia  port  to  the  United  States 
were  carried  in  the  bottoms  of  71  per  cent  British,  19  per  cent 
American,  and  10  per  t^nt  Japanese  vessels. 

RATB8    OP    FRKIGHT, 

For  the  six  months  ending  June  30  of  the  current  year,  rates  of 
freight  by  steamer  and  railroad  to  central  points  in  the  United  States 
tanged  from  t6  to  $14  United  States  gold  per  ton  of  40  cubic  feet 
measurement,  the  average  being  about  *8,  the  highest  figure  named 
(•14)  having  been  caused  by  the  general  rush  to  get  goods  forward  in 
time  for  customs  entry  at  the  Pacific  coast  porta  prior  to  the  Ist  of 
July,  to  escape  the  duties  proposed  for  that  date.  Rates  for  the  cor- 
responding period  in  1896  averaged  $11,  the  competition  then  being 
less  keen,  the  Japanese  line  of  steamers  not  having  been  equipped. 
Rates  of  freight  for  tea  by  the  overland  rout©  average,  say,  1^  cents 
gold  per  pound  gross  for  the  half  year  ending  June  30, 1896,  while  for 
the  same  period  of  the  current  year  rates  averaged  about  1^  cents  per 
pound  gross.  Freights  by  saiUng  vessels  hence  to  New  York  direct 
were  about  $i.25  gold  during  the  first  six  months  of  1896,.against  $2.42 
gold  for  the  same  period  this  year. 

JAPANESE  SIBAHEBS  FOB  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

The  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha  (Oriental  Steamship  Company)  have  ordered 
from  England  three  steamers  of  a  speed  of  17  knots,  to  carry  6,000 
tons,  and  to  be  completed  by  June,  1898.  The  vessels  are  to  be  called 
the  Nippon  Mam,  America  Mam,  and  Hongkong  Maru. 

The  steamers  will  at  first  run  between  Yokohama  and  Hongkong, 
commencing  not  later  than  July,  1898.  It  is  said  that  the  company 
contemplates  establishing  branch  offices  at  Yokohama,  Hongkong,  and 
San  Francisco,  and  agencies  at  Hiogo  (Kobe)  and  Shanghai. 

OSAKA  HARBOR  CONSTBUCTION. 

A  grant  of  468,000  silver  yen  ($237,000)  per  annum  for  ten  years 
for  the  construction  of  the  Osaka  Harbor  has  passed  the  Diet.  The 
a^regatecost  is  estimated  at  14,500,000  silver  yen  ($7,300,000).  It 
is  said  to  require  eight  years  for  completion,  the  construction  of  this 
work  to  commence  on  or  about  the  3d  of  October,  this  year. 

NEW  DOCK  AT  HIOOO   (KOBE). 

The  Kawasaki  Shipbuilding  and  Engineering  Yard  at  this  port 
(Hiogo-Kobe)  is  constructing  a  new  dock,  measuring  440  feet  in  length, 
100  feet  in  width,  and  37  feet  in  depth. 

INCRBA3INO  CUSTOMS  ACCOMMODATION. 

In  consequence  of  the  increased  trade  at  this  port  (Hiogo-Kobe),  it 
has  become  necessary  for  the  Imperial  customs  to  increase  their  accom- 
modation. The  proiKised  increase  is  to  consist  in  filling  in  a  part  of 
the  harbor,  erecting  one  inspecting  building,  seven  sheds,  three  ware- 
houses, and  constructing  a  camber. 

The  cost  of  these  improvements  is  estimated  as  follows:  Filling  in 
harbor  and  constructing  camber,  245,596  silver  yen  ($124,000),  and 
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erecting  inspecting  building,  warehouses,  and  sheds,  68,950  silver  yen 
($35,000),  aggregating  a  total  of  314,546  eilver  yen  {H59,000). 

The  dimensions  of  the  new  customs  chamber  are  to  cover  an  area 
of  78,000  sf^uare  feet. 

This  work  was  commenced  in  November,  1896,  and  is  to  be  com- 
pleted by  March,  1898. 


INCREASING  POSTAGE  RATES. 

The  Japanese  department  of  communications  issued  on  the  26th  of 
September,  this  year,  a  notification  increasing  the  rates  of  postage,  so 
as  to  make  the  rate  to  America,  Canada,  and  places  in  China  where 
there  is  no  Japanese  post-office  equal  to  the  rate  now  charged  for 
letters  and  printed  matter,  etc.,  to  Europe,  in  order  that  there  will  be 
a  uniform  rate  of  postage  from  Japan  to  all  foreign  countries.  The 
rate  to  Europe  is  not  increased,  but  the  rate  to  other  Postal  Union 
countries  is  raised  to  a  level  with  the  European  tariff.  The  rate  to 
places  in  China,  where  there  are  Japanese  post-offices,  will  remain  an 
heretofore,  viz,  6  sen*  per  15  grams  (one-half  ounce).  The  new  rates 
will  go  into  effect  on  tlie  1st  of  October,  this  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  new  and  old  rates,  as  applied  to  the 
United  States: 
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It  is  said  that  the  Japanese  Government  received  the  approval  of  the 
Postal  Union  countries  for  the  increase  of  their  rates  of  postage,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  gold  standard  going  into  effect  on  the  Ist  of  October, 
this  year. 

GOLD   STANDARD  IN    JAPAN. 

The  bill  introducing  the  gold  standard  in  Japan,  which  was  referred 
hy  the  Diet  to  a  select  committee,  has  since  been  passed  upon,  and 
will  go  into  effect  on  the  Ist  of  October  this  year. 

The  unit  of  value  is  to  be  a  gold  yen  (dollar)  of  the  value  of  slightly 
over  40  cents  United  States  currency.  The  principal  object  of  the 
change  is  probably  to  facilitate  exchange  with  the  West. 

Through  this  change  of  currency,  the  effect  upon  both  imports  and 
exports  will  doubtless  prove  benefictal,  as  it  will  establish  a  fixed  rate 
of  exchange  between  the  currency  of  this  and  other  gold-using  coun- 
tries, thereby  enabling  imjiorters  to  quote  prices  on  commodities  in 
terms  of  Japanese  yen,  instead  of  sterling  or  United  States  gold,  which 
heretofore  has  been  an  obstacle  to  trade. 

In  like  manner,  the  exports  of  this  country  can  be  quoted  to  pui^ 
chasers  in  other  gold-using  countries  at  fixed  prices. 

*A  sen  eqnAls  one-half  cent  gold. 
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Japan  is  said  tobeiupOBsesBionof  gold  to  the  value  of  168,006,885.88 
yen  and  silver  amoantlng  to  87,032,791.87  yen.  The  details  are  ae 
follows: 

OOLD. 

Ten. 

Gold  bullion  purchased  out  of  the  indemnitr  to  the 

amoant  of  £7,720,536  es.  9d.,  expressed  in  yen  at  the 

rata  of  9.9235  yen  for  £1  (September  18.1^) 76,607.021.«0=»37,B6I,000 

Realized  by  the  sale  of  war  bonda,  £4.380,000  in  Eng- 
lish monejr.  eipreaaed  in  Japanese  valne  at  the  saiae 

as  the  foregoing 48,530,085.0*=  31,S44,000 

Actual  amount  of  the  Nippon  Qinko'Bspecie  reserve  in 

Kold  coine  and  bnllion  on  September  14, 1897,  ezdu- 

sive  of  the  Goremment  gold  held  on  acconnt  of 

"mntaal  deposit" .-.- 88,371,600.00=  19,0.-.S,000 

Gold  coins  in  circalatioD  in  the  country  on  July  SI, 

1897,  Talned  at  the  rate  of  1.80  yen  for  each  yen  of 

coin„_ _      9,608,179.08=    4,708,000 

Total 168,006,885.88=  82,656,000 

SILVER. 

ffilver  bnllion  purchased  out  of  the  indemnity  and  still 

remaining  in  Qovemment  hands 1.814,777.64 

The  Nippon  Oihko's  specie  reserve  in  silver  bullion 

on  September  14,1897 86,801,393.00 

The  Nippon  Ginko's  specie  reserve  in  silver  yen  on 

September  14, 1897 _ 18,225,307.00 

Silver  yen  in  circulation  in  the  country  on  July  81, 

1897 _    86,791,415.28 

Total 87,03S,791.87=»44,213,000 

Tlie  amouDt  of  new  gold  coins  required  for  the  exchange  of  the 
silver  yen  was  estimated  at  48,000,000  yen  {t23,500,000),  including 
12,000,000  yen  {J6,800,000)  of  20-yen  pieces  (19.80)  and  3B,000,000  yen 
{»17,7O0,OOO)  of  10-yen  pieces  ($4.90). 

The  existing  convertible  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Japan  will  be  allowed 
to  circulate  for  the  present.  They  will,  however,  be  withdrawn 
gradually,  and  the  issue  of  new  notes  will  be  commenced  before  the 
end  of  the  present  year.  Their  denominations  will  be  5,  10,  and  20 
yen  (12.45,  t4.90,  and  19.80)  and  above. 

It  is  added  that  no  gold  coin  can  be  bad  for  a  1-yen  note  or  1-yen 
silver,  but  these  will  be  exchanged  for  subsidiary  coins.  No  new 
1-yen  notes  will  be  issued. 

QBNERAL  REMARKS. 

The  lai^r  portion  of  the  Japanese  foreign  trade  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  foreign  merchants,  but  it  is  thought  the  Japanese  merchants 
will  have  a  more  direct  intercourse  with  the  manufacturers  and  con- 
sumers abroad  when  the  new  treaties  go  into  effect  two  years  hence. 

The  principal  obstacles  to  trade  in  this  country  are  the  lack  of 
punctuality  and  the  nonadherence  to  contracts  on  the  part  of  the 
Japanese  merchants. 

It  is  an  established  fact  that  as  soon  as  a  manufactured  article 
becomes  known  to  the  trade  and  has  grown  in  favor,  the  quality  is 
permitted  to  deteriorate,  thereby  causing  a  loss  to  the  importer. 
This  has  been  well  demonstrated  in  the  productions  of  straw  matting 
and  hemp  rugs,  more  especially  in  the  latter,  which  have  deteriorated 
to  Buchan  extent  as  to  render  the  present  production  almost  unsalable. 

"  Taldng  the  value  of  the  yen  for  18W  as  00.8  cents. 
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In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  the  bulk  of  the 
foreign  trade  will  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  foreign  merchants, 
unless  the  Japanese  manufacturers  perfect  their  present  system. 

In  concluding  this  report,  I  beg  to  state  that  the  foreign  trade  of 
Osaka  and  Hiogo  (Kobe,  Japan)  with  the  United  States  for  the  period 
under  review  shows  the  balance  of  trade  to  be  'n  favor  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  may  add  that  if  the  efforts  being  made  for  the  sale  of 
American  goods  be  continued,  the  trade  will  increase. 

Hunter  Sharp, 
Vks  Consul  in  charge. 

IIlOGO  (Kobe),  September  so,  1397. 


NAGASAKI. 

In  compliance  with  the  instructions  contained  in  the  circular  letter 
from  the  Department  of  State,  dated  August  10, 18!«7, 1  have  the  honor 
to  make  the  following  report  on  the  commerce  and  industries'  of  this 
consular  district  for  the  six  months  ending  June  HO,  1897,  and  also  to 
send  other  facte  and  figures  for  the  year  1896  not  previously  trans- 
mitted to  the  Depart,ment. 

In  estimating  the  present  condition  of  commerce  and  indoBtries, 
two  important  factors  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  especially  aa 
affecting  the  opening  of  new  markets  for  the  introduction  of  United 
States  manufactures  into  this  district.  These  are  the  rapid  increase 
in  the  price  of  labor  within  the  last  few  years,  and  the  corresponding 
rise  in  the  price  of  all  food  stuffs.  These  factors  apply  not  only  to 
the  treaty  ports,  but  obtain  also  in  the  interior  districte. 

The  following  table  of  prices  of  labor  is  compiled  from  the  average 
price  paid  in  the  city  of  Nagasaki  and  districte  Nishisonokl  gun, 
Mlnamitakaki  gun,  and  Kitatakaki  gun. 

This  rise  in  price,  both  of  labor  and  food,  is  still  steadily  growing, 
and  skilled  labor  especially  is  becoming  more  and  more  scarce.  It  is 
diCBcnlt  to  understand  the  cause  or  causes  that  produce  this  condition 
of  affairs.  The  increase  of  manufacturing,  shipbuilding,  etc,  how- 
ever, has  produced  a  more  extravagant  and  luxurious  mode  of  living 
among  the  Japanese  people  of  all  ranks. 


Tabk  Of  nxtges  for  189S  and  for  the 
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These  rates  apply,  however,  only  to  Japanese  employing  each  other. 
Fully  25  per  cent  must  be  added  when  the  employer  is  a  European. 
The  general  rise  in  prices  of  labor  commenced  in  1889. 

The  rise  in  the  price  of  the  principal  articles  of  food  and  fuel  used 
by  Japanese  has  increased  now  about  80  per  cent  for  rice,  and  over 
100  per  cent  for  vegetables,  fish,  etc.  The  coat  of  Japanese  clothing 
has  increased  from  50  to  100  per  cent.  I  have  also  to  caU  attention 
to  the  fact  that,  since  1895,  the  ratio  of  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  has 
exceeded  the  fall  in  gold  price  of  silver. 

OPENING   FOB   UNITED   STATES   GOODS. 

The  result  of  this  rise  in  the  price  of  food  products  has  been  to  place 
in  the  hands  of  farmers  an  amount  of  ready  money  never  possessed  by 
them  before,  while  the  increased  demand  for  labor  in  seaport  towns 
and  large  cities  in  the  interior  has  drawn  away  from  the  farms  a  large 
number  of  laborers.  Taking  these  facts  into  consideration,  I  believe 
the  time  has  arrived  when  by  a  system  of  judicious  and  thorough 
canvassing  of  the  country  a  large  market  would  be  found  for  the 
introduction  of  United  States  labor-saving  machinery  to  replace  the 
primitive  and  obsolete  appliances  now  used  by  the  Japanese.  To 
effect  this  object,  I  can  not  lay  too  much  stress  upon  the  necessity  of 
business  houses  in  America' sending  capable  agents  to  thoroughly 
canvass  the  districts  and  find  out  what  is  needed  by  the  Japanese  and 
the  prices  that  they  are  able  to  pay.  I  would  strongly  deprecate  trust- 
ing business  entirely  to  old  established  houses  for  the  furtherance  of 
their  interests. 

The  durability  and  reliability  of  United  States  manufactures  have 
slowly  but  surely  impressed  the  Japanese,  so  that  now  the  expression, 
"made  in  America,"  is  to  them  the  antithesis  of  "made  in  Germany." 

CDKBBNCY  AND  EXCHANGE. 

Since  October  1,  Japan  has  assumed  the  gold  basis,  making  two 
silver  yen  equal  one  gold  dollar.  The  rate  of  exchange  is  constantly 
changing  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  silver.  There  has  been  no  change 
in  tariff  rates,  custom  rates,  port  regulation,  or  whai-fage  dues. 

IMPEOVEMENT  IN  HAltBOR. 

A  private  company,  organized  to  take  any  contract  work,  has 
received  permission  from  the  Imperial  Japanese  Parliament  to  reclaim 
by  dredging  and  filling  in  about  162  acres  of  land,  situated  at  the 
head  of  ^Nagasaki  Harbor,  The  machinery  used  is  of  United  States 
manufacture,  and  is  covered  in  America  by  patent  rights. 

Three  piers  are  to  be  constructed  at  Desima.  The  harbor  is  to  bo 
deepened  to  27  feet  at  low  tide.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  whole 
work  is  3,100,000  yen  (11,550,000).  (The  stonework  alone  will  cost 
nearly  a  fourth  of  this  amount.)  The  payment  for  the  improvement 
is  provided  for  by  a  subsidy  from  the  Imperial  Government  of  800,000 
yen  (t400,000)  and  by  a  subsidy  from  the  prefectural  government  of 
250,000  yen  {,fl25,000);  the  balance  by  issuing  interest- bearing  bonds 
sanctioned  by  the  authorities.  These  bonds  can  be  redeemed  by  the 
proceeds  received  by  selling  or  leasing  the  land  when  reclaimed,  llie 
land  will  not  be  ready  for  occupation  for  four  years. 

There  has  been  no  extension  of  either  telegraph  or  cable  lines. 
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TRAJ«8P0RTATI0K  FACILITIES. 


Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  and  the  Occidental  and  Oriental 
Steamship  Company.  Running  between  San  Francisco  and  Hong- 
kong. Steamers  leaving  for  San  Francisco  and  Hongkong  every  eight 
days.  The  passage  from  this  port  to  the  United  States  is  made  usu- 
ally in  from  eighteen  to  twenty  days. 

Peninsular  and  Orient  Steam  Navigation  Company.  Running 
between  Hongkong,  China,  Japan,  Australia,  India,  and  Europe. 
Steamers  leaving  for  these  places  in  connection  with  other  lines  every 
fortnight, 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Steamship  Company.  Running  between 
Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  and  Hongkong.  Steamers  leaving  for 
Vancouver  and  Hongkong  e\ery  three  weeks. 

Russian  Volunteer  Fleet.  Running  between  Odessa  and  Vladivos- 
tok, Siberia,  every  thirty  days. 

Russian  Steam  Narigation  in  the  East.  Running  between  Chefoo, . 
Nagasaki,  Korea,  and  Shanghai  every  twenty  days. 

"  Glen  "  Line  of  steam  packets.  Running  between  Japan,  China, 
and  Europe  every  thirty  days, 

"Ben "Line  of  steamers.  Running  between  China,  Japan,  and 
England  every  thirty  days. 

The  Ocean  Steamship  Company.  Running  between  China  and 
Japan  ports  and  England  every  thirty  days. 

Norddeutscher  Lloyd.  Running  between  Hongkong,  Japan,  India, 
Italy,  and  Germany  every  thirty  days. 

China  Mutual  Steam  Navigation  Company,  Limited.  Running 
between  Japan,  and  China  ports  and  England  every  thirty  days, 

Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha.  Regular  steam  communication  between 
Yokohama  and  Shanghai  every  fortnight;  Kobe  and  Seattle,  calling 
at  Honotnlu  monthly;  Yokohama  and  Bombay,  calling  at  Uon^ong 
and  India  monthly;  Yokohama  and  Melbourne,  calling  at  Kobe, 
Nagasaki,  Hongkong,  Thursday  Island,  Townsville,  Brisbane,  and 
Sydney  monthly;  Hongkong- Vladivostok  Line,  calling  at  Shanghai, 
Chefoo,  Chemulpo,  and  Nagasaki  every  three  weeks;  Shanghai- 
Vladivostok  Line,  calling  at  Chefoo,  Nagasaki,  Fusan,  and  Gensan 
every  three  weeks;  Kobe  and  Tientsin,  calling  at  Nagasaki,  Fusan, 
and  Chefoo  (discontinued  .during  winter  months) ;  Kobe  and  New- 
chwang,  calling  at  Nagasaki,  Chemulpo,  Chefoo,  and  Taku  (discon- 
tinued during  winter  months);  and  Kobe  and  Vladivostok,  c^ing 
at  Nagasaki  and  Gensan  (discontinued  during  winter  months). 

"Strath"  Line  of  steamers,  Scottish  Oriental  Steamship  Company, 
Navigazione  Generale  Italiana,  Indo-China  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany, Limited,  Austrian  Lloyd  Steam  Navigation  Company,  Holtz 
Line  of  steamers,  "Mogul"  Steamship  Corai>any,  and"Warrah" 
Line  of  steamers.     (Irregular.) 

The  lar^e  majority  of  tfae^e  steamers  call  at  Nagasaki  for  coaling 
purposes  only.  The  coal  obtained  here  is  taken  from  the  mines  sit- 
uated in  the  Island  of  Takashmia,  near  the  entrance  of  the  harbor. 
Lately,  the  demand  has  far  exceeded  the  supply,  and  large  quantities 
are  brought  to  Nagasaki  in  junks  from  Moji,  at  Shimonoseki  Straits, 
about  148  miles  north  of  this  post  and  50  miles  south  from  Miike, 
notwithstanding  the  price  of  coal  has  steadily  advanced  from  5  yen 
(*2,60)  per  ton  in  January  te  about  7  to  7i  yen  (*i3.50  to  »3.75)  at  the 
present  date. 
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INTERNAL  TRA2JSF0BTATION. 

Internal  transportation  is  of  the  most  primitive  kind,  mostly  by 
coolies,  buIlock8,  and  ponies;  wagons  are  rarely  used;  coastwise  trans- 
portation is  effected  by  a  large  number  of  small  steamers  and  by 
junks.  Passports  to  any  part  of  Japan,  good  for  one  year,  ean  be 
obtained  by  application  through  the  consul  to  the  Japanese  local 
authorities. 

IMPOKTS. 

Imports  into  Nagasaki  from  the  United  States  for  six  months  end- 
ing June  'SO,  1897,  amount  to  422,220  yen  (^212,000).  There  were  no 
exports  to  the  United  States  for  the  corresponding  period. 

The  total  imports  into  this  district  for  tlio  six  months  ending  June 
30,  1897,  have  increased  by  from  40  to  50  per  cent  as  compared  to 
same  period  in  1896,  From  the  Unit«d  States,  for  the  same  period, 
imports  are  rather  more  than  double. 

The  principal  articles  showing  increase  are: 

From  Europe:  Iron  and  steel  in  a  variety  of  forms;  steel  raUs, 
machinery,  coal,  cement,  zinc,  wire  ropes,  tubes,  and  material  for 
ship  building.  There  is  also  an  increase  in  the  local  imports  of 
sngar,  cotton,  and  rice. 

The  principal  articles  of  import  from  the  United  States  were  kero- 
sene oil,  raw  cotton,  lumber,  wire  nails,  tubes,  pig  iron.  The  last 
four  items  are  practically  new  imports,  the  results  of  active  canvass- 
ing by  special  agents. 

The  importation  of  these  articles  shows  a  marked  and  rapid  increase, 
while  the  importation  of  condensed  milk,  watches,  and  clocks,  has  fallen 
off,  owing  to  the  unreliability  of  the  milk  of  late  and  to  the  fact  that 
the  Japanese  are  making  clocks  and  watches  cheaper  than  the 
imported  articles. 

Cotton  packing  has  been  greatly  impreved,  and  is  now  fairly  good; 
it  might,  however,  be  still  further  improved  by  the  adoption  of  a 
uniform  net  weight  of  bale,  which  would  save  great  loss  to  importers 
and  dealers.  United  States  charges  for  cases,  packing,  cartage,  etc., 
are  generally  excessively  high  compai'ed  with  European  charges,  and 
interfere  with  business  in  some  classes  of  goods. 

United  States  textile  fabrics  are  comparatively  unknown  here, 
except  for  transshipment  to  Korea, 

POSTAGE. 

The  new  rates  of  foreign  postage,  going  into  effect  the  1st  instant, 
are  as  follows: 

To  Shanghai,  Ohefoo,  Tientsin,  and  other  China  ports  wherein 
Imperial  Japanese  post-offices  are  established: 

Sen.  CIS. 

Letters,  per  lSgTams(one-h&Uonnce) _ 5=3t 

Foetal  cud - _    a=l 

Betnm  postal  cord _ 4=3 

Printed  matter  per  50  gramB  (11  onncM) _ 1=4 

Sample  goods,  50  grama  ftii(iie88 3=1 

Sample  gooas,  100  grams  (^i  onnces  and  less) 2=1 

Sample  goods,  each  additional  oO  grams 1=^1 

Commercial  papers,  from  50 grama  to  3.W  grams  (Slonnces) -.    5=81 

Commercial  papers,  each  additional  SO  grams 1=^ 

Registration  fee _ 10=5 

To  all  Union  countries,  such  as  the  United  Slates,  Canada,  Hong- 
kong, Asiatic  Bussia,  Hawaii,  Amoy,  Canton,  Macao,  and  other  China 
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portH,  South  America,  Central  America,  Europe,  Australia,  India,  etc., 
and  non-Union  countries: 

Sen.Cta. 

Letters,  per  13  ^ams  (one-half  oance) 10=5 

Postal  card - _ 4=2 

Return  postal  card 8=4 

Printed  matter,  per50gramH  (Ifonncee) 2=1 

Sample  gooda,  from  50  gramsto  100  grama  (Sioancea) 4=2 

Sample  gooda.eacli  additional 50  gramB_ ... 2=1 

Commercial  papers,  from  50  grams  to  350  grams  tSJ  ounces) 10=5 

Commercial  papera,  each  additional  50  grams 2=1 

Registration  fee 10=dS 

Fee  for  acknovtedgmeut  of  delivery 5=31 

EXPORTS  OF  MATHNG. 

During  the  year  1896,  a  considerable  quantity  of  Japanese  matting 
manufactured  in  tliis  district  was  exported  to  the  United  States,  This 
matting,  on  account  of  cheapness  and  apparent  good  quality,  found 
a  ready  and  increasing  market  in  America.  Experience,  however, 
taught  that  the  colors  faded  i-apidly,  and  the  matting  when  laid  devel- 
oped a  worm  which  rapidly  destroyed  the  tissue,  rendering  it  worth- 
less after  a  short  time. 

During  the  period  from  January  1  to  June  30,  1897,  no  matting  has 
been  exported  from  this  port,  owing  to  the  increased  cost  of  manufac- 
ture and  a  new  tariff  of  3  cents  a  yard  on  matting  valued  at  10  cent£, 
and  7  cents  per  yard  on  matting  valued  over  10  cents,  and  25  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

•  SHIPPING   AND  SHIP  BDILDING. 

Total  tonn^e  entered  and  cleared  from  January  1  to  June  30, 1897, 
is  as  follows : 

Entered _._ _._ 501, 0»1 

Cleared ___  884,115 

Mitsu  Bishi  Dock  Yard  and  Engine  Works  at  this  port  is  the  only 
establishment  of  the  kind  in  this  part  of  Japan.  It  reports  increas- 
ing activity  for  the  six  months  ending  June  30,  11^97.  It  has  a  plant 
capable  of  constructing  vessels  of  6,000  tons  register.  It  is  now 
building  one  vessel  of  6,000  tons  for  trade  between  Japan  and  Europe, 
A  similar  vessel  is  to  be  built  immediately  afterwards.  These  two 
vessels  are  sister  ships  to  ten  others  built  and  being  built  in  Great 
Britain  (Glasgow  and  Belfast).  The  same  company  is  also  building 
one  training  ship  of  1,500  tons  and  a  merchant  ship  of  2,000  tons 
gross,  These  vessels  are  being  built  of  steel,  and  are  of  the  highest 
class  required  by  foreign  registry  of  shipping.  The  plates  are  at 
present  imported  and  also  the  heavy  forgings,  such  as  shafting,  keel, 
and  stem  bars,  likewise  anchors  and  chains;  the  castings,  including 
the  cylinders,  are  all  made  in  the  works,  but  at  present  they  do  not 
cast  steel. 

The  cost  of  building  in  Japan  is  much  less  for  vessels  up  to  1,000 
tons  than  on  the  Clyde,  but  for  large  vessels  that  can  pay  their  way 
out,  the  expense  is  in  favor  of  foreign-built  craft.  Machinery  has 
been  added  to  this  establishment  during  the  past  eighteen  months, 
which  makes  the  engine  building  branch  of  the  works  equal  to  any 
requirement,  and  a  new  foundry  is  being  completed  to  undertake  the 
heaviest  work  with  the  quickest  dispatch.  There  is  no  immediat« 
indication  that  vessels  will  be  built  here  in  such  number  as  to  com- 
pete with  foreign  building  establishments,  if  for  no  other  reason  on 
account  of  the  lack  of  labor.  Workmen  are  very  scarce,  and  every 
available'  mechanic  in  Japan  is  employed.     The  Mitsu  Bishl  Company 
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at  present  employs  about  1,500  operatives,  but  would  be  glad  to  obtain 
1,000  more,  if  it  were  .possible.  The  market  here  for  Unite<l  States 
machinery  may  be  said  to  be  in  its  infancy,  little  or  almost  none  hav- 
ing been  introduced.  Properly  represented  by  efftcient  agents,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  an  increasing  market  would  be  found  for  it  here, 
as  has  been  well  exemplified  by  the  rapid  introduction  into  Japan  of 
American  locomotives  and  rails. 

The  present  rates  of  freight  for  New  York,  via  the  Suez  Canal,  are 
about  14.25,  United  States  gold,  per  40  cubic  feet  measurement;  to  San 
Francisco  and  Vancouver,  about  t7.  United  States  gold,  per  iO  cubic 
feet  measurement. 

W.  H.  Abercrombib,  Consul. 

Nagasaki,  October  16,  1898. 
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Japanese-United  States  Trade. 
Exports  to  the  United  States  from  Japan  during  the  year  ending  December  SI,  1896. 
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Imports  from  the  United  States  into  Japan — Coatiniied. 
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Kanagawa,  June  & 


N.  W.  McIvoB, 
Consul-  Oeneral. 


FORMOSA. 

Con  Bui-General  Mclvor  sendH  from  Kanagawa,  under  date  of  May 
17,  1897,  a  clipping  from  the  Kaatern  World  of  May  15,  giving  a  syn- 
opaiB  of  the  trade  of  Formosa  for  the  year  1896,  The  article,  the  eon- 
Bul-general  aayn,  may  be  a  valuable  supplement  to  the  regular  report 
in  regard  to  Formosa.  It  would  Beem,  he  adds,  that  the  trade  in 
United  States  flour  and  kerosene  has  largely  increased,  and  that  there 
is  an  opening  for  trade  in  lumber  and  cotton  goods  if  we  can  compete 
with  the  Oriental  mills. 
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The  article  inclosed,  after  giving  figures  to  show  that  the  total  trade 
of  Formosa  had  reached  a  respectable  figure,  gives  details  as  to  the 
imports.  The  largest  amount,  of  course,  came  from  China,  with  Hong- 
kong second  on  the  lisi.  Among  European  countries,  Great  Britain 
has  the  largest  trade,  and  the  United  States  is  a  very  good  second,  a 
long  way  ahead  of  Germany,  Flour  was  imported  from  the  United 
States  to  the  value  of  215,000  yen  («108,000),  and  kerosene  to  the  value 
of  31(1,000  yen  ($159,000).  Other  imports  were:  Shirtings,  gray  and 
white,  from  Great  Britain,  479,000 yen  ($240,000) ;  cotton  goods,  ('hina, 
613,000  yen  («257,000);  raw  cotton,  China,  47,000  yen  («24,000);  cam- 
lets, Great  Britain,  05,000  yen  (833,000);  lastings.  Great  Britain, 
30,000 yen  {*15,000) ;  woolen  cloths,  Great  Britain,  39,000  yen  (tSCOOO) ; 
silk  goods,  China,  141,000  yen  {t71,000);  Portland  cement.  Great 
Britain,  6C,000  yen  ($28,000).  More  than  half  the  entire  imports  from 
Germany  consisted  of  beer  and  ale.  Nearly  all  tlie  timber,  amount- 
ing to  137,000  yen  ($09,000),  came  from  China,  and  the  article  adds 
that  in  this  line  the  Pacific  Coast  lumber  trade  might  find  a  steadily 
extending  field. 

[Prom  the  EMtorn  World  of  H*r  IB.  ISaT.] 
THE  FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  FORMOSA  IN  189G. 

The  promptitade  with  which  the  annnal  retama  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Formoaa 
daring  1896  nave  been  published  reflects  great  credit  npon  the  Japanese  anthori- 
tiee,  and  ehowa  that,  in  spite  of  the  criticism  to  which  Japanese  officials  seem  to 
have  espoeed  themselves,  the  cnstoms  officials  Icnew  how  to  do  their  work,  and 
did  it  in  a  credible  manner,  so  that  we  shall  be  able  to  present  a  fair  view  of 
that  trade  to  onr  readers  by  means  of  the  subjoined  figures  and  facts. 
The  retnms  show: 

U.  S.  cor- 
Exports:  SIlTor  yon.  rencj. 

Native  produce  and  mannfactnre..; 11,804.008    $5,991,123 

Foreign  produce  and  tuannfactnre 98.230  52,037 

11,403,228      6.048,180 

Imports: 

Foreign  produce  and  mflnnfactnre -    8, 620, 053      4. 668. 628 

Native  produce  and  manufacture 10,948  5,803 

8,681.001  4,574,430 

Exoess  of  exports  over  imports 3,771,224  1.468.749 

Total  eiporta  and  imports A -  20,088,227  10,617,610 

Specie  and  bultion. 
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The  total  of  Formosan  trade,  therefore,  has  already  reached  a  ^uite  reepectable 
figure,  and  if  we  leave  aside  the  import  of  specie  and  bullion  which  most,  in  part 
at  least,  have  again  been  met  by  the  revenue,  we  see  that  the  balance  of  trade  was 
in  favor  of  Formoaa  by  3,771,224  yen. 
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The  bulk  of  the  trade  went  to  the  Tollowlng  fottr  porta: 


Port. 

Export. 

I.PO,.. 

Totel 

aat.KH 

Til 

'is^^'iff^ 

Kelung  &&d  Kinkon^  aharing  the  balance. 

Dutiea  collecieil. 

Silver  yen. 

Exports ___ _ 289,033 

Imports __ 469,374 

HiBcellaneons _ 27,899 

Total 786.315 

The  next  tableahows  na  the  total  valaeotcommoditieaexported  to  and  imported 
from  variona  foreign  countries,  bnt  we  ahall  ennmerate  only  thoae  whose  trade 
amotintB  to  over  100,000  yen,  as  follows: 


<.„«. 

,.^. 

ImportH. 

- 

United 

states  cur- 
rency. 

^6.^ 

8,454.  lU 

l,1«l,«!8 

S3 

•5SB- 

n-r^ 

r^ 

■■■■^■iai- 

China,  of  conree.  heads  the  liat  of  Asiatic  connlriea,  followed  by  HongkonKj 
and  among  the  European  countries  Ureat  Britain  bus  the  largest  trade  with 
Formosa,  and  next  comes  the  United  States  oa  a  very  good  second,  and,  somewhat 
to  our  anrpriae,  a  long  way  ahead  of  Germany. 

Of  native  eiporta,  we  ahall  only  enumerate  the  following,  which  are  in  excess 
of  100,000  y«Q: 


Artlclea. 

Bilver  yen.' 

Articles. 

Silver  yen. 

Cam  hor 

a, 34:, 830 

SnKsr: 

^"fe"'.: 

Most  of  the  other  articlee  of  export  only  mn  in  email  fignree,  except  sesame,  the 
exportB  of  which  amounted  to  33,116  yen.  The  total  exports  of  native  prodnce 
and  manufactures  we  find,  however,  amonnted  only  to  11,304,005  yen,  while  the 
export,  or,  more  correctly,  perhaps,  the  reexport,  of  foreign  commodities  amonnted 
to  n,402,S^  yen,  which  fact  seems  to  point  to  the  importance  of  rormoea  as  a 
distribnting  center. 
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We  now  come  to 
Important  articles: 


COMMERCIAL   RELA.TI01TB. 
d  imports,  of  which  we  shall  pick  ont  some  'o(  the  mote 


Artictea. 

Yea. 

Articles. 

Ten. 

31,330 

■Is 
"Is 

t0,370 
ISl.VH 

370,  ori 

Shire  lags: 

Timber,  wood,  and  ptenks 

W. 

Of  the  steamer  tonnage  that  entered  the  various  porta.  115.338  tons  were  under 
the  British  flag  and  13,373  tons  under  the  German  Hag,  while  only  one  Japanese 
ateamer,  of  175  tons,  entered.  The  principal  imports  from  varions  countries  were: 
Fionr,  from  the  United  States,  amonnting  to  215,333  yen  (f  114, 121);  opinm,  from 
Britiah  India,  554.046  yen  (S393,644) ,  and  from  China  and  other  conntries,  010,810 
yen  ($323,729);  lead,  fromAnatralia.  SB.SUyen  (S30,864;  rice,  from  China,  278,376 
yen  (1147,539),  from  Anam  and  other  French  India,  403,800  y«ai  ((213.484);  kero- 
sene, from  the  United  States,  316,454  yen  ($167,711),  from  Rnssion  Aaia  40,697  yen 
($31,569);  white  angar,  from  Hongkong,  7!),S31  yen  ($42,301):  cotton,  raw,  from 
Oiina,  47,399  yen  ($25,1S1];  shirtinga,  gray,  from  Glreat  Britain,  230.899  yen 
($117,076);  shirtings,  white,  258,169  yen  (J13B.8.10);  Chinese  cotton  goods,  from 
China,  513,453  yen  ($372,180);  camleta,  from  Great  Britain,  85,732  yen  ($34,933); 
lasting,  from  Great  Britain,  30,409  yen  ($10,177);  woolen  clothe,  from  Great 
Britain,  39,B78yen  (821,188);  silk  piece  goods,  from  China,  141,976  yen  ($74,247); 
gi-asB  cloths,  from  China,  80,077  yen  ($46,098);  linen,  from  China,  33,319  yen 
(_$17,609);  threadsandtwine,  from  ChinLi,  44,637  yen  ($33,658);  tobacco,  cat,  ftxim 
China,  381,788  yen  ($191,748,  from  Great  Britain,  39,245  yen  ($20,800.  In  beer  and 
ale  Germany  ieada  with  127,288  yen  ($67,403.  That  represents  more  than  half  its 
entire  imports,  while  the  imports  from  tbe  United  States,  excepting  62,7S5  yen 
($83,250) ,  conaist  of  kerosene  and  flour.  Portland  cement  to  tbe  amonnt  of  '"iOdOS 
yen  ($39,737)  came  from.  Great  Britain,  while  none  came  from  Germany,  so  that 
German  cement  worka  mi^ht  enter  tbe  held  with  advantage,  espei^ially  aa  the 
import  of  that  article  promises  a  large  increase.  Nearly  all  tbe  timber,  amoant- 
ing  to  137,307  yen  ($72,790),  came  from  China,  and  in  that  article  the  Pacific  coast 
lumber  trade  :night  find  a  steadily  extending  field. 

Formosa  is  still  distorhed  by  inanrgents,  and  is  likely  to  be  so  for  soma  time  to 
come;  but,  with  an  increasing  Japanese  immigration,  trade  is  bonnd  to  increase. 
BO  that  we  believe  that  next  year's  customs  returns  will  show  an  increase  of  at 
least  30  per  (»nt.    There  is  bosinesa,  therefore,  for  some  one. 
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EXPORTS  DECLARED  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Articles. 

Qo»pt«r  endtag- 

- 

Sept.30. 

Doc.  31. 

Mar.  31. 

Jane  3D. 

Tot™. 

KM..3 

1183.00 

tier.  00 

4»,«36.06 

*-f^':l£ 

isu;4i8:iju 

S8,87S.3H 

a,»B6.6« 

4B.0H.K 

4<I,31T.M 

M.3M.51 

1ST. 00 

OaAltAiHDBIOOO. 

B,  1)54. 30 

£e,ias.K 

Ill,uaB.37 

ill 

X.l!3a.37 

SI 

3;«»:m 

1;!S:!5 
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00 
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H7M,HJ 

M,703.Ce 

fl.neu.w 

at,  306.  w 

8,4TO.ffi 

metal,  ivory,  and  clolBonnn 

79,373.85 
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3,613.40 

-t-zs 

61S,H80.S8 

is.«n.Ti 

ll.TTB.M 

1:S:S 
411 

38,5«T.1» 

a,iw.«e 

3S.HIK.I3 
3.(80.3! 

fSSS^^SS.Jr'!''.:':!'.::::-.::: 

tss 

18.  mas 

•^^il, 

S"ia.°""'".':°:'^"'.:.;:: 

11.U90.7S 
3.M1.K4 

na.x 

48.TS4.13 

SI 

3, SIS. 13 

?ili 

M.3S3.4; 

-ffiS 

"AT, 

8,604.60 

IS:2 

ToWC 

i.5(e.«eT.(B 

1,808. 764.  W 

1,4.'».218.SB 

1,T76.««.!3 

«,SM,a2fl.aB 

^REWPITULATIOB. 

I,eco.T64.m 

1.438,2IB,[l« 

S.680,m(8 
l,778.0BS:i3 

»fl,UW.42 
l,Stt3,6»T,(M 

Total 

;,  291,  we.  10 

0,070,702.40 

6.IB2,1B2.00 

T.4IU.80S.15 

20,4BT,61B.65 

I  Estlmatod,  in  the  nbsent: 


KOREA. 

In  reply  to  the  circular  of  the  Department  of  State  dated  August  10 
and  received  by  me  on  September  24,  requesting  a  report  on  the  com- 
merce and  industries  of  this  country,  I  send  a  short  account  of  present 
conditiouB. 

The  customs  reports  for  the  first  two  quarters  of  this  year  are  not 
available  for  reference,  liaving  been  sent  to  Shanghai  for  publicatioD, 
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but  by  trhe  courteBy  of  the  cbief  commisBioner  of  customs,  I  am  able  to 
send  the  accompanying  tables,  as  follows:  Net  value  of  the  direct 
trado  of  Korea  with  other  countries  for  1895  and  1896;  net  total  reve- 
nue from  Korean  cuBtoms,  1895  and  1896;  principal  articles  of  import, 
189(i;.  priudpal  articles  of  export,  1896. 

The  direct  trade  in  goods  of  United  States  manufacture  does  not 
appear  in  tliese  tables  clearly,  as  most  such  goods  enter  Korea  from 
Japan. 

Our  chief  import  into  Korea  18  kerosene.  We  are  now  importing 
materials  from  America  for  a  25-inile  railroad,  as  well  as  a  quantity  of 
mining  machinery,  all  of  which  enter  free  of  duty,  according  to  the 
concessions  granted  for  these  paiticular  enterprises.  Our  import  of 
provisions  and  household  goods  is  considerable,  but  at  present  I  am 
unable  to  ascertain  the  exact  amounts. 

This  year  is  showing  a  great  increase  in  the  foreign  trade  of  Korea. 
I  can  show  this  only  in  giving  the  amounts  of  revenue  collected' for 
the  flrat  two  quarters  of  1897,  as  follows:  First  quarter,  t225,3ifi.51; 
second  quarter,  ♦313,822.81;  total,  $539,152.32,  equal  in  gold  to 
*269,57t;.16,  against  a  total  for  the  whole  of  1890  of  t691, 784.36, 
equal  in  gold  to  *345,892.18. 

The  eauBc  of  this  general  increa«e  in  trade  is  not  well  known  at 
present,  and  I  may  add  that  the  third  quarter  has  shown  a  like  increase, 
while  the  fourth  quarter  is  expected  to  be  the  heaviest  of  all.  There 
has  been  no  increase  in  the  tariff,  and  the  increase  in  trade  may 
probably  be  accounted  for  in  a  measure  by  the  renewed  activity  of 
commerce  since  the  war,  by  the  good  rice  crops  in  Korea,  and  the 
demand  foi'  Korean  rice  in  Japan. 

OPENING  FOR  UNITED  STATES  PRODUCTS. 

At  present,  there  are  few  lines  of  United  States  goods  that  can  be 
expected  to  increase  much  in  the  imports  into  Korea.  The  Standard 
Oil  Company  supplies  Korea  with  most  of  its  illuminating  fluid,  and 
extensive  warehouses  at  the  port  of  Chemulpo  are  just  being  com- 
pleted. A  local  United  States  firm  has  been  appointed  agent  of  the 
company.  The  present  small  import  of  Russian  oil  will  probably 
decrease,  if  not  disappear  altogether,  as  it  does  not  answer  well  in 
this  cold  climate. 

Timber  from  the  Pacific  coast  will  probably  figure  somewhat  in  the 
future  trade  of  Korea,  as  wood  is  vei-y  scarce,  vety  poor,  and  very 
expensive  here.  A  ship  load  of  this  timber  is  on  its  way  here  for  the 
use  of  the  railroad,  and  I  am  told  that  another  consignment  is  about 
to  be  ordered  for  the  Government  buildings. 

Some  United  States  agricultural  implements  have  been  ordered  as 
an  experiment. 

The  Korean  troops,  to  the  nnmber.of  5,000  or  6,000,  are  now  being 
furnished  with  foreign  shoes  of  leather,  low  cut,  heavy,  and  of  about 
the  size  worn  by  a  12-year-oId  American  boy — the  Koreans  all  have 
small  feet.  These  shoes  are  now  obtained  from  Japan  at  a  cost  of 
|il.40  silver  (70  cents  gold).  Leather  shoes  are  thus  becoming  pop- 
ular, and  a  trade  in  these  may  be  developed.  The  native  shoe  is  of 
cloth  or  strings,  in  sandal  shape,  with  perhaps  a  sole  of  untanned  hide. 
They  are  very  cheap. 

Japan  and  Russia  both  maintain  coaling  depots  in  Korea,  and  the 
latter  keeps  on  hand  a  supply  of  Cardiff  coal,  which  our  naval  ves- 
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sela  are  allowed  to  purchoBe  at  the  rate  of  125  silver  per  ton  (tl2.50 
gold).  Japanese  coal  is  very  poor  and  very  dirty,  giving  off  a  cloud 
of  dense  smoke.  Owing  to  the  increased  price  of  labor  and  of  living 
in  Japan,  this  coal  now  sells  for  tl6  per  ton  ($7.50  gold).  It  has  been 
suggested  that  our  Government  would  do  well  to  keep  a  stock  of  the 
"Pocahontas"  coal  of  Virginia  in  Korea  for  its  naval  vessels,  and 
enough  might  be  sold  to  pay  for  the  shipping  of  the  whole.  This  coal 
is  said  to  resemble  the  smokeless  Cardiff  steaming  coal. 

Korea  has  both  hard  and  soft  coal,  but  at  present,  the  deposits  are 
not  being  properly  worked.  We  get  a  poor  grade  of  surface  anthra- 
cite, but  it  is  mostly  dust  and  very  exiieiisive. 

I  know  of  no  new  developments  in  the  line  of  industries  here.  The 
chief  financial  undertakiugs  now  on  foot  in  Korea  are  due  to  Ameri- 
can enterprise.  I  refer  to  the  gold  mines  being  opened  by  United 
States  capital  and  the  building  of  the  Seoul- Chemulpo  railroad. 
This  road  is  to  be  25  miles  in  length,  and  will  connect  this  capital, 
the  chief  distributing  point  in  Korea,  with  Chemulpo,  the  chief  port 
of  the  country.  The  population  of  Seoul  is  supposed  to  be  about 
300,000.  It  is  thought  that  the  road  will  be  a  paying  investment. 
Aside  from  a  bridge  of  some  1,700  feet  across  a  shallow  river,  there 
are  no  engineering  difficulties  in  ita  way. 

The  gold  mines  are  in  the  richest  gold-bearing  district  of  this  coun- 
try, which  the  experience  of  ages  has  shown  to  contain  much  yellow 
metal.  The  company  is  expending  much  money  in  development,  and 
the  prospects  are  said  to  be  satisfactory. 

The  coucessiope  for  both  the  railroad  and  the  mi^es  are  owned  by 
an  American — James  K.  Morse. 

HOBACB  N.  Allen, 

Constd- (general, 

Seoul,  September  35,  1897. 


Net  value  of  the  direct  foreign  trade,  1805  and  t896,  aecording  to  countries. 
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COtCHEUCIAL   EBLATIONS. 
Net  revenue  for  the  three  porU. 
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Principal  articles  of  import.  1S96. 


Cotton  goods 

Woolen  goods 

HetKte  and  hardware,  bran  and  oopper 

Flour  (chJeB;  Amoricou) 

KeroaeD*: 

Sflk  piece  gocds .'..'."." 

Provlaione  (largely  Amerlcm) 

Timber  (some  froia  AmerlcaiTfa  Japaul 


Principal  articles  of  export,  1896. 
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MASKAT. 

Value  of  fard  dates  declared  at  Maskat  for  the  United  States  during  the  year 
ended  June  SO,  1897. 

Quarter  ending — 

September  30 tlT,e2S.H 

December  81 11,390.49 

Total 2»,014.« 


PERSIA. 

I  have  the  honor  tx)  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  circular  dated 
August  10,  1897,  and  in  reply  beg  to  transmit  inclosed  a  report  on  the 
commerce  and  industries  of  this  consular  district. 

During  the  last  six  or  eight  months,  industries  and  trade  in  Persia 
have  suffered  from  certain  causes  due  to  past  conditions  and  from 
others  which  are  now  in  a  more  or  less  active  state  of  operation.  The 
death  of  the  late  Shah,  the  plague  in  India,  the  dearth  of  money,  the 
frequent  change  of  ministers,  and  the  disorganized  and  debilitated 
state  of  the  currency,  have  all  contributed  to  the  general  disorder  and 
depression.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  this  may  not  continue  much 
longer,  and  that  some  means  may  be  devised  to  give  encouragement  to 
enterprise  and  revive  the  languishing  condition  of  trade  and  commerce, 
and  restore  to  the  country  a  period  of  prosperity  aad  contentmeot. 
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ABSENCE    OF   8TATIBTIC8. 

In  reviewing  the  induBtrial  and  commercial  state  of  this  country, 
facte  and  figures  depend  entirely  for  tlieir  accuracy  and  force  upon 
personal  olteervations  and  inquiries.  Neither  the  Government  nor 
any  corporate  or  private  body  lends  the  least  assistance  to  investiga- 
tions or  conclusions.  It  might  be  supposed  that  the  executive  or 
administrative  machinery  of  the  Government,  as  it  occupies  itself 
almost  entirely  with  the  duty  of  tax  collecting,  would,  for  its  own 
interest  and  satisfaction,  give  some  attention  to  the  sources  from  which 
the  revenue  is  derived.  This  is  not  so,  and  whether  one  branch  pro- 
vides more  or  less  than  its  share  is  of  no  consequence  as  long  as  the 
amount  required  is  produced.  If,  therefore,  my  reports  have  not  the 
accuracy  and  formality  of  a  merchant's  balance  sheet,  they  perhaps 
make  up  in  some  measure  for  this  deftciency  by  the  impress  of  per- 
sonal thought  and  examination. 

COUUERCIAL  COKDITIOKS. 

The  six  months  ending  with  September  usually  present  the  least 
satisfactory  return  of  exports  and  imports,  and  internal  trade  gener- 
ally, of  the  year.  On  account  of  the  laree  exodus  of  jieople  from  the 
towns  to  avoid  the  heat  and  other  discomforts,  business  is  always  very 
dull  and  unprofitable.  It  would  perhaps  in  many  cases  be  better  for 
people  to  close  their  stores  for  two  or  three  months  in  the  summer, 
for  their  profits  by  no  means  cover  their  expenses.  Transport,  too, 
during  the  period  under  review  is  much  dearer  and  slower  than  In 
the  succeeding  half  year.  The  greater  part  of  the  animals  that  have 
to  perform  this  service,  especially  camels,  are  taken  off  the  roads  and  - 
sent  out  to  graze  for  some  months.  Exporters  and  importers  have  to 
take  these  local  customs  into  consideration,  and  time  their  goods  to 
arrive  at  and  start  for  the  port  or  frontier  crossing  accordingly.  It 
might  therefore  be  taken  for  granted  that  if  I  could  provide  the  sta- 
tistics for  this  time,  they  would,  as  compared  with  the  previous  six 
months,  show  a  considerable  falling  off.  It  would,  however,  I  have 
no  doflbt,  be  equally  true  if  it  were  asserted  that  this  year  would  pre- 
sent a  more  favorable  account  than  last  year,  because  of  the  operation 
of  certain  causes  mentioned  above.  In  ordinary  times,  it  may  be  gen- 
erally affirmed  that  the  import  trade  into  Persia  varies  but  little  from 
year  to  year.  This,  however,  does  not  assume  that  one  quality  of  the 
same  species  of  merchandise  may  not  be  superseded  by  another — a 
better  by  a  worse,  a  dearer  by  a  cheaper,  an  English  by  an  American, 
an  Austrian  by  a  Kussian,  or  a  Chinese  by  an  Indian  article. 

The  great  majority  of  the  people  can  not  afford  expensive  things, 
though  in  the  end  they  might  be  cheaper  than  articles  of  an  inferior 
quality.  Tljeir  incomes  are  very  small,  and  luxuries  are  out  of  the 
question.  After  the  vital  necessities  of  life  have  been  provided,  there  is 
not,  in  most  cases,  much  left  for  clothes  or  superfluities.  If  a  better 
article  can  be  produced  and  put  on  the  market  at  the  same  rate  as  an 
inferior  one,  the  Persian  is  clever  enough  to  see  the  advantage.  To 
a  casual  observer,  it  might  appear  that  Persia  is  at  the  present  time 
overstocked  with  merchants  aud  their  wares,  and  no  doubt  the  mar- 
kets are  fully  provided  with  materials;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  if 
a  new  species,  or  an  improvement  on  an  old  one,  could  be  introduced 
into  the  bazars  it  would  find  no  purchasers.  Some  would  suffer  from 
the  arrival  of  the  newcomer,  but  the  public  would  be  the  gainer.  In 
o  B — VOL  1 69 
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many  departmenta  of  trade,  a  new  addition  with  the  Bame  materials 
and  the  same  methods  would  only  mean  a  new  loss.  No  town  in 
Persia  isever  affected  by  an  influx  of  visitors  or  a  sudden  incmase  of 
population ;  consequently,  its  purchasing  or  produoing  power  remains 
about  the  same.  There  is  the  least  possible  fluctuation  in  amount, 
although  prices  may  vary  considerably.  If  our  merchants  propose  to 
extend  their  buniuess  tranBactions  to  Persia  and  operate  with  the 
same  classes  on  the  old  lines,  they  must  expect  loss  and  failure;  bnt 
if  they  are  prepared  to  take  a  new  departure  both  in  materials  and 
prices,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  secnre  a  fair  share  of 
profits.  Some  speculative  spirit  must  enter  and  some  risk  be  run,  if 
new  fields  have  to  be  broken  up  or  a  new  character  given  to  old  onm. 
Telegraphs,  exports,  imports,  industrial  undertakings,  have  each  and 
all,  in  their  commencement  in  this  country,  experienced  difficulties 
and  tosses,  but  perseverance  and  improved  methods  of  operation  have 
overcome  both,  and  the  results  have  been  satisfactory.  It  mnst  not 
be  inferred  from  this,  however,  that  large  fortunes  have  been  wade 
from  trading  or  any  other  pursuits  in  Persia;  so  far  aa  my  experience 
and  knowledge  extend,  this  has  not  been  the  case. 


The  monopoly  of  the  Persian  markets  is  enjoyed  by  Rnasia,  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Austria  in  textile  fabrics,  and  India  and  China  in 
tea.  Russia  and  England  supply  cotten  goods  and  beer — the  latter 
import  being  of  small  importance;  France,  silks  and  velvets  and 
fancy  articles;  and  Austria,  cloth  and  glassware.  Boots,  shoes,  and 
small  ware  are  from  various  countries  of  Europe.  Canned  salmon, 
beef,  and  extract  of  beef  are  from  the  United  States,  but  frequently 
under  other  marks.  Iron  for  the  North,  Northeast,  and  Northwest  is 
from  Russia,  and  for  the  South  generally  from  England;  and  nearly 
all  the  copper  is  from  the  latter  country.  Cigarettes  are  now  con- 
sumed in  large  quantities,  and  are  rapidly  supplanting  the  old  water 
pipe,  called  the  Kalian.  These  are,  to  a  considerable  extent,  imported 
from  Russia,  Turkey,  Egypt,  England,  and  France,  and  lai^e  quanti- 
ties are  of  native  manufacture,  from  home-grown  tobacco.  None,  so 
far  as  I  have  been  able  teleam,  are  of  American  manufacture,  although 
those  made  in  England  are  certainly  of  American  tobacco. 

In  any  estimate  of  the  capacity  of  Persia  t«  consume  manufactured 
goods,  it  is  essential  to  take  into  account  the  local  or  home  supply. 
This  is  especially  necessary  in  cases  where  our  manufacturers  excel, 
such,  for  instance,  as  boots,  shoes,  locks,  bolts,  and  other  small  iron- 
ware, which  are  made  to  a  great  extent  by  native  artisans.  This 
consideration  largely  modifies  the  demand  for  and  the  price  of  the 
articles.  A  great  many  people  will  not,  from  religious  convictions, 
wear  European  or  other  foreign  shoes,  although  this  sentiment  is 
growing  weaker  every  day.  There  is  no  donbt,  notwithstanding  the 
home  produce,  a  largo  demand  for  foreign  goods.  There  is,  however, 
one  important  point  which  foreign  importers  have  hitherto  ignored, 
and  which  has  confined  the  sale  of  their  shoes  almost  exclusively  to 
European  buyei-s.  Persians,  on  entering  a  house,  as  a  formal  act  of 
politeness,  remove  their  shoes  at  the  door  instead  of  taking  oB  their 
hats;  consequently,  they  require  something  they  can  lay  aside  without 
labor  or  difficulty.  This,  with  buttoned  or  laced  boots  or  shoes,  ia 
impossible,  so  they  always  wear  a  kind  of  slipper  which  can  be  removed 
while  tlie  wearer  is  standing.    If  this  kind,  in  fancy  and  common  pat- 
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terns,  could  be  provided  at  reasonable  rates,  a  good  business  conld 
probably  be  done. 

The  introduction  of  machinery  into  the  manufacture  of  Persian 
goods  would  practically  destroy  the  market  for  their  sale.  The  finer 
materials  for  the  export  trade  are  bound  to  be  made  on  ancient  models 
and  by  the  old  processes  and  methods.  If  it  were  discoyered  in  the 
foreign  markets  that  modem  contrivances  had  been  used  in  their 
preparation,  no  one  would  buy  them.  The  only  improvement  the 
merchants  have  been  able  to  effect  has  been  in  securing  regularity  in 
the  dyes,  which  has  not  been  the  case  under  native  manipulation. 
Beautiful  nigs  and  carpets  have  lost  much  in  value  by  having  differ- 
ent shades  of  the  same  color  in  the  groundwork. 

The  locomotives  used  on  the  6-mile  railway,  the  only  one  the  country 
can  boast,  were  made  in  Belgium.  The  wear  and  tear  not  being  very 
great,  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  an  increase  in  their  number  for 
some  time  to  come.     There  are  four  in  actual  working  condition. 

The  stationary  engines,  of  which  there  are  five  or  six,  ezciasive  of 
those  in  the  sugar  factories,  are  of  English  make. 

Electric  lighting  is  confined  to  a  few  lamps  in  the  Shah's  palace. 
The  driving  engine  of  this  small  circuit  was  made  at  Lincoln,  in  Eng- 
land, and  appears  to  be  about  10  horsepower,  A  small  factory  for 
cotton  spinning  has  been  recently  erected  near  Teheran,  and  is  worked 
by  a  hot-air  engine  of  English  make.  This  enterprise  has  been  under- 
taken by  two  Peraians. 

The  bicycle  has  not  yet  found  favor  with  the  Persians,  and  up  to 
the  present  time  none  have  been  imported  for  purposes  of  trade. 
Enropeans  have  brought  them  out  for  their  own  ose.  It  is  possible 
that  if  a  few  were  imported  for  sale,  they  might  be  introduced  among 
the  natives. 

Agricultural  implements  are  of  the  same  description  as  those  used 
in  the  time  of  Darius,  and  seem  as  much  a  permanency  as  the  fields 
they  help  to  cultivate.  For  one  or  two  years,  a  very  primitive  winnow- 
ing machine  was  used  in  some  of  the  villages  in  this  neighborhood, 
but  it  has  been  discarded  for  the  natural  process  of  utilizing  the  wind. 
The  mills  are  driven  by  waterpower,  and  merely  crush  the  grain 
without  separating  the  bran  from  the  fiour.  Many  years  ago,  a  steam 
mill  was  erected  in  Teheran,  with  six  pairs  of  stones  and  some  dressing 
machinery,  but  it  was  in  operation  only  one  winter.  It  could  not 
compete  with  the  water  wheels.  The  little  fine  flour  which  is  required 
for  kitchen  uses  is  imported  for  this  part  of  the  country  from  Russia, 
and  for  the  south  from  India  or  England. 

Sewing  machines  are  largely  used  in  most  towns  of  Persia,  and 
though  they  have  the  names  of  United  States  manufacturers,  I  am 
given  to  understand  that  they  are  not  all  genuine.  There  should  be  a 
considerable  demand  for  really  good  machines  at  a  moderate  price. 
Nothing  takes  with  Persians  as  quickly  as  novelties,  and  a  machine 
which  would  do  embroidery  or  fancy  work  of  some  description  would 
meet  with  a  good  market. 

Furniture  could,  considering  the  distance  and  the  ditBculties  of 
transport,  scarcely  be  imported  to  this  part  of  the  country  at  a  paying 
rate.  The  joiners  and  cabinetmakers  of  Persia  have  improved  greatly 
in  their  handicraft  during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  as  the  forests 
south  of  the  Caspian  produce  ornamental  woods,  they  are  capable  of 
turning  out  very  serviceable  and  decorative  articles. 

During  the  last  twenty-five  years,  the  Persian  Grovernment  has 
imported  most  of  the  material  for  arming  the  troops  and  supplying 
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artillery  from  Ytenna.  I  believe  that  a  considerable  purchase  in  this 
line  is  being  negotiated  at  tlie  present  time.  They  are  not  generally 
of  the  newest  pattern,  bat  they  are  an  improvement  on  those  now  used 
by  the  army.  English  guns,  usually  Martini-Henry,  are  smuggled 
into  the  country  in  cases  of  sugar  and  under  other  disguises,  and  are 
sold  to  the  semi-independent  tribes.  The  Government  reserves  to 
itself  the  sole  right  to  import  firearms,  but  its  orders  are  easily  evaded. 

At  the  present  very  high  price  of  coal  (tl.36  per  hundredweight),  I 
think  some  United  States  petroleum  stoves  for  heating  purposes  would 
sell  readily.  They  would  be  a  great  boon;  but  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
none  have  yet  been  imported.  I  have  heard  many  people  express  a 
desire  to  have  them.  Petroleum,  which  is  all  imported  from  Bakn, 
is  reasonably  cheap  and  plentiful. 

Silver  is  imported  for  coinage,  but  most  of  it  is  bought  in  London. 
None  comes  directly  from  America.  As  the  mint  is  farmed  to  a  pri- 
vate individual,  he  can  buy  from  whomsoever  he  pleases,  and  at  the 
present  time,  he  is  supplied  largely  by  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Persia 
and  also  by  private  merchants.  In  the  case  of  the  Imperial  Bank,  I 
believe  he  charges  a  certain  percentage  for  coining. 

EXCHANGE. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  in  connection  with  the  trade  between 
Persia  and  foreign  countries  is  the  unreliability  of  the  exchange, 
which  seems  to  be  affected  by  every  possible  vibration  in  the  price  of 
silver  and  fluctuation  in  commercial  transactions.  The  rise  and  fall 
are  frequently  very  sudden,  and  out  of  all  proportion  to  api>arent 
causes.  Considerable  quantities  of  silver  have,  during  the  last  five 
or  six  months,  been  coined  in  the  Teheran  mint  and  transmitted  to 
Turkestan.  This,  however,  was  interrupted  by  a  breakdown  in  the 
machinery,  and  the  exchange  rose  immediately.  This  was  probably 
not  the  sole  cause  of  the  disturbance,  but  it  contributed  to  it.  The 
average  exchange  of  the  English  pound,  which  is  the  best  known 
standard,  was  during  the  quarter  ending  September  30,  53  krAns. 
This  is  over  112  per  cent  above  its  nominal  value.  The  actual  equiv- 
alent of  £1  should  be  25  krftns. 

The  important  question  the  merchant  has  to  consider  is,  if  goods 
have  risen  proportionately  in  price  since  the  two  metals  were  at  par 
twenty-five  yeara  ago.  It  is  known  that  they  have  not  risen  more 
than  50  per  cent,  on  an  average,  and  in  many  cases  not  so  much.  In 
this  sense,  only  imported  goods  are  to  be  taken  into  consideration, 
and  snch  as  are  imported  in  large  quantities. 

This  fact  has  been  a  benefit  to  Persian  industries,  for  it  has  driven 
European  merchants  to  look  for  other  means  of  making  their  remits 
tances  home,  thereby  giving  a  stimulus  to  the  native  manufactures 
and  natural  productions.  Within  the  last  eighteen  years,  the  carpet- 
weaving  industry  has  iKien  greatly  increased,  and  the  export  of  car- 
I>ets  has  done  much  to  save  the  traders  from  loss,  while  at  the  same 
time,  it  has  enabled  them  to  sell  their  imports  at  a  lower  rate. 


Business  here  is  mostly  done  on  the  long-credit  system,  the  pnr- 
chaaer  liaving  the  option  of  discounting  his  own  bills  after  any  time 
agreed  upon  between  the  parties.  The  system  is  not  a  good  one,  and 
very  frequently,  results  in  loss  to  the  merchant,  but  unless  he  adopts 
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It,  his  merchandiHe  will  remain  on  his  hands  anBoM.  Many  have 
utarted  business  with  the  determination  to  keep  clear  of  it,  bnt  in  the 
end,  they  have  always  been  drawn  into  the  coatom. 

Foreign  importers  Bhould,  in  selecting  their  wares,  take  into  con- 
sideration all  classes  of  the  inhabitants,  and  not  cater  for  the  rich 
only.  This  is  a  mistake  which  is  very  frequently  made,  usually,  by 
Europeans  who  trade  in  miscellaneoas  goods.  Poor  people  very 
rarely  enter  a  European  store,  from  the  fact  that  it  never  contains 
anything  that  their  means  will  permit  them  to  buy. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

The  condition  of  transportation  inland  is  by  camel,  mule,  horse,  and 
ass,  and  the  rate  of  progress  is  from  16  to  20  miles  a  day.  In  con- 
nection with  this  subject  and  packing,  I  would  particularly  draw  the 
attention  of  the  Department  to  Mr.  McDonald's  report  on  "Packing 
goods  for  the  Persian  market,"  dated  October  30,  1893.*  This  enters 
very  fnUy  into  the  whole  subject,  and  I  do  not  see  any  reason  to  alter 
the  statements  there  made  or  the  conclusions  arrived  at.  I  may  remark 
that  the  cost  of  transportation  is  liable  to  considerable  fluctuations, 
depending,  in  the  interior,  on  the  supply  of  animals.  For  particulars 
regarding  the  caravan  routes,  I  beg  to  refer  the  Department  to  my 
report  on  the  "Highways  of  Commerce  in  Persia,"  dated  the  24th  of 
June,  1891;  t  ^^  dock  dues,  etc.,  to  my  report  on  "Dock  dues  or  taxes 
on  shipping  in  Persian  ports,"  transmitted  on  August  15,  1894;  J  on 
telegraphs,  etc.,  to  my  report  on  the  "Telegraphs  and  telephones  in 
Persia,"  dated  September  29,  1897.§ 

A  new  cart  road  is  being  constructed  by  a  Russian  company,  and 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Russian  Government,  from  Resht,  on  the 
Caspian,  to  Kashin,  but  I  believe  the  progress  is  very  slow,  and  it  is 
quite  uncertain  when  it  will  be  ready  for  traffic. 

Europeans  as  a  rule  pay  no  licenses  to  carry  on  their  business,  and 
are  exempt  from  all  taxes.  Commercial  travelere  are  under  no  disa- 
bilities or  regulations  which  do  not  apply  to  all  foreigners.  It  is  advis- 
able for  them  to  be  provided  with  a  passport,  although  it  is  seldom 
asked  for. 


The  tonn^e  of  vessels  trading  with  Persian  ports  is  unknown. 
Those  on  the  Caspian  are  chiefly  Russian.  There  are  a  few  small 
ones  owned  by  Persians.  Those  trading  with  the  Persian  Gulf  are 
mostly  English.  There  are  on©  or  two  lines  the  stockholders  of  which 
are  of  mixed  nationalities.  There  are  eight  or  nine  vessels,  the  high- 
est register  being  about  3,500  tons  and  the  lowest  800.  The  Persian 
Government  has  no  fixed  quarantine  regulations  of  its  own,  and  those 
in  force  in  the  Persian  Gulf  during  the  prevalence  of  the  plagae  in 
Bombay  were  mostly  prescribed  under  the  direction  of  English  doctors. 

There  are  no  laws  in  Persia  aSecting  patents,  copyrights,  or  trade- 
marks, or  any  edict  requiring  goods  to  be  marked  so  as  to  show  the 
eountiy  of  origin  or  manufacture. 

•Consular  Reports,  No.  160  {Jannary,  1894),  p.  243. 
f  Special  Coiunlar  Reports,  Highwaja  of  Commerce,  p.  532. 
iConsnlar  Reports,  No.  173  (February,  1895),  p.  292. 
gConsnlar  Reports,  No.  208  (JamiaTy,  1698),  p.  6S. 


COMHEBCIAL   RELATIONS. 
POSTAL  BATBB. 


As  Persia  is  a  member  of  the  International  Postal  Union,  the  foreign 
postage  is  regulated  by  the  rules  drawn  up  at  the  congresses  which 
meet  from  time  to  time  to  settle  this  question.  The  inland  posta^is 
about  2  cents  a  letter.     The  registration  is  nearly  6  cents  per  patSiet. 


It  was  discovered  about  six  years  ago  that  the  island  of  Hoonnuz,  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  contained  large  deposits  of  oxide  of  iron,  bat  the 
existence  of  it  was  more  or  less  a  secret  until  about  two  years  ago, 
when  some  workings  were  commenced  which  showed  that  the  deposit 
was  valuable. 

There  is  now  a  dispute  as  to  the  lessee,  two  claimants  holding  fir- 
mans for  a  period  of  ten  years  from  the  late  Shah  and  contesting  the 
right  of  each  other  to  the  lease.  The  produce  is  worth  £1  a  ton  in 
England,  and  is  shipped  as  ballast  by  steamera  returning  to  Europe 
wiUi  insufficient  freight. 

FOBEION  BNTESPRISB. 

Foreign  enterprise  of  an  industrial  nature  has  not  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  Persia,  aud  large  sums  of  money  have  been  sunk  at  differ- 
ent times  in  attempts  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  country. 

About  a  year  ago  two,  Belgian  companies  completed  very  extensive 
factories  near  Teheran  for  the  manufacture  of  glass  and  sugar,  both 
articles  of  large  demand.  The  beetsforthe  sugar  and  the  materialsfor 
the  glass  could  both  be  obtained  near  at  hand,  and  operations  were 
commenced  in  the  month  of  December  or  January  last.  The  sugar 
produced  did  not  come  up  to  the  quality  supplied  from  Russia,  and 
was  not  put  on  the  market.  It'  is  proposed  to  refine  it  a  second  time 
this  autumn  and  find  if  it  is  possible  to  bring  it  up  to  the  ordinary 
standard.  I  am  told  by  importers  of  sugar  that,  if  the  factory  succeeds 
in  producing  a  good  article,  it  will  be  capable  of  providing  only  one 
mouth's  supply  for  Teheran  in  the  course  of  a  year.  Persians  are  very 
fond  of  sweet  things. 

The  glass  factory  appears  to  have  done  a  little  better,  but  hitherto, 
it  has  made  no  impression  on  the  market  in  lowering  prices.  It  is, 
however,  too  early  to  form  a  judgment  as  to  its  probable  success  or 
failure, 

I  am  forwarding  by  this  mail  samples  of  cotton  and  wooleu  goods* 
which  are  supplied  to  the  Teheran  markets,  as  illustrations  of  the 
statements  contained  in  this  report.  They  will  show  what  are  the 
materials  and  the  prices  at  which  they  are  sold.  Glenerally  speaking, 
100  per  cent  is  added  to  the  original  cost  price  by  the  various  dealers 
before  they  reach  the  hands  of  the  consumers.  Persian  storekeepers 
do  not  mark  their  goods  and  sell  tbem  at  a  fixed  price,  but  get  as  much 
out  of  the  customer  as  he  is  able  to  pay.  Commercial  morality  is  not 
in  Persia  a  virtue  of  active  application. 

John  Tylee, 
Vice-Consui- General  in  Charge- 

Tehekan,  October  6,  1897. 

"Samples  filed  for  reference  in  tlie  Department  of  Stata. 
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PHIUPPrNE  ISLA10>8. 

Local  and  European  authorities  estimate  the  area  of  the  Philippine 
iBlands  at  150,000  square  milcB,  and  their  population  at  8,000  000  to 
10,000,000.  The  Island  of  Luzon,  on  which  the  city  of  Manila  is  situ- 
ated, ia  larger  than  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  and  has  a  popula- 
tion of  5,000,000;  and  the  Island  of  Mindanao  is  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
aa  large.  'Hiere  are  scores  of  other  islands,  large  and  very  populous. 
An  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  Philippines  may  be  formed  when  it  is 
stated  that  the  six  New  England  States,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Mary- 
land, and  Delaware  have  10  per  cent  less  area.  In  addition  to  the 
Philippine  Islands,  the  Caroline,  Ladi-one,  and  Sooloo  groups  are  con- 
sidered under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  consulate  (Manila).  I  have 
received  a  petition  requesting  that  a  consular  agency  be  established 
at  Yap,  in  the  Caroline  group. 

In  all,  there  are  about  2,000  islands  in  a  land  and  sea  area  of  about 
1,200  miles  of  latitude  and  2,400  miles  of  longitude. 


During  the  quarter  ended  December  31,  1897,  there  were  exported 
from  these  islands  to  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  216,898  bales 
of  hemp  (280  pounds  per  bale),  of  which  138,792  bales  went  to  the 
United  States  and  only  78,106  bales  to  Great  Britain.  Duriug  the 
year  1897,  there  was  an  increase  in  the  export  of  hemp  from  the  Phil- 
ippines to  continental  Enrope  of  19,741  bales;  to  Australia,  2,192 
bales;  to  China,  28  bales;  to  Japan,  2,628  bales;  and  to  the  United 
States,  133,896  bales — a  total  increase  of  158,485  bales,  while  to  Great 
Britain  there  was  a  decrease  of  22,348  bales. 

Thus  of  increased  shipments  from  the  Philippines,  those  to  the 
United  States  were  544  per  cent  greater  than  to  all  other  countries 
combined. 

Of  the  total  exports  of  hemp  from  the  Philippines  for  the  ten  years 
ended  1897,  amounting  to  6,528,965  bales  (914,055  tons),  41  per  cent 
went  to  the  United  States. 

Daring  the  same  years,  the  Philippine  Islands  exported  to  the  United 
States  and  to  Europe  1,582,904  tons  of  sugar,  of  which  876,150  tons 
went  to  the  United  States,  666,391  tons  to  Gi-eat  Britain,  and  41,362 
tons  to  continental  Europe,  showing  that  of  the  total  exports  more 
than  55  per  cent  went  to  the  United  States. 

At  the  current  values  in  New  York  of  hemp  (4  cents  per  pound)  and 
of  raw  sugar  (3f  cents  per  pound),  the  exports  of  these  two  products 
alone  from  these  islands  to  the  United  States  during  the  ten  years 
under  review  amounted  to  $89,263,724.80,  or  an  average  of  nearly 
$8,926,372*  per  year. 

Data  as  to  cigars,  tobacco,  copra,  woods,  hides,  shells,  indigo,  cof- 
fee, etc.,  are  not  now  obtainable;  but  a  conservative  estimate  would 
so  raise  the  above  figures  as  to  show  United  States  imports  from  these 

•  According  to  the  retnma  of  the  Bureau  of  Statiatlcs,  Treasury  Department, 
the  annoal  imports  into  the  United  States  from  the  Philippine  IslandH  amounted 
to  174,150,284  dnring  the  ten  years  ended  Jime  30,  181)7,  or  $7,415,028  per  year. 
For  the  seven  years  ended  with  IBM  the  imports  averaged  $8,564,611  per  year,  but 
for  the  last  three  years  the  imports  fell  off  nearly  one-half,  amounting  to  only 
$4,781,800,  f4,983,Sa7,  and  |4,S88,740  in  1895, 1860,  and  169T,  respectively. 
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islands  to  average  about  $1,000,000  per  montli.  Today,  I  have 
authenticated  invoices  for  esport  to  United  States  amounting  to 
♦138,066.12. 

Later,  I  will  write  of  the  Philippine  tariff,  import  and  export,  being 
now  eng£^ed  in  translating  it  into  English.  The  export  duties  and 
charges  here  on  the  hemp  and  sugar  exported  to  the  United  States 
daring  the  ten  years  ended  with  1897  amounted  to  $5,172,994,87, 

It  is,  from  the  above,  very  apparent  that  the  trend  of  trade  Is  toward 
the  United  States,  and  my  best  endeavors  will  be  exerted  toward  its 
further  extension. 

There  are  here  twenty-two  consulates  representing  the  several  coun- 
tries, but  the  volume  of  the  export  trade  coming  under  my  official 
supervision  equals  that  of  my  twenty-one  colleagues  combined. 

OscAB  F.  Williams,  Constd. 

Mamila,  February  S8,  1898. 
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SIAM. 

The  great  interest  aronsed  throughout  Europe  in  Siam  by  the  pres- 
ence there  of  King  Chulalongkom  has  been  reflected  to  some  degree 
in  the  United  States. 

In  fact,  as  far  as  exaggerated  descriptions  of  this  distinguished 
monarch's  life  are  concerned,  the  American  press  has  printed  enough 
matter  to  make  his  name,  if  not  his  land,  known  in  every  family  cir- 
cle from  New  York  to  San  Francisco.  I  only  wish  that  as  much  spsoe 
had  been  devoted  to  a  truthful  description  of  the  physical  resources 
and  material  opportunities  of  his  rich  kingdom  in  sontheastern  Asia. 

Siam  to-day  is  attracting  more  attention  than  ever  before,  espe- 
cially in  England,  France,  and  Glermany.  The  United  States,  as  far 
as  commercial  relatione  are  concerned,  should  not  overlook  the  field. 

In  various  reports  written  from  time  to  time,  both  general  and  spe- 
cific, I  have  striven  to  awaken  American  manufacttuers  and  export- 
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ers  to  the  conditions  and  possibilities  of  ^he  Siamese  market,  but 
have  not  met  with  that  practical  response  for  which  I  have  ardently 
hoped.  If,  then,  some  suggestions  respectfully  submitted  heretofore 
are  repeated  herein,  they  will  be  due  to  an  honest  effort  to  continue 
"agitating"  until  I  see  some  return  for  my  labor. 

LOCAL  UNITED  STATES  FIRUS  NEEDED. 

As  an  illustration  of  what  I  mean,  I  would  state  that,  beginning 
nearly  three  years  ago,  I  have  set  forth  again  and  again  facts  and 
data  to  prove  that  one  or  more  enterprising  American  importing  and 
exporting  firms  located  here,  with  sufficient  capital  to  carry  on  reliable 
schemes  for  the  development  of  trade,  could  not  fail,  if  well  managed, 
to  pay  handsome  dividends.  Not- a  single  firm,  company,  or  person 
has  sent  a  competent  man  to  investigate  the  truth  of  these  predic- 
tions! In  this  I  do  not  include,  of  course,  insurance  and  oil  agents, 
who  simply  drop  into  Bangkok  now  and  then  to  see  what  their  com- 
petitors are  doing.  Several  American  companies  that  do  a  Large  busi- 
ness in  eastern  Asia  have  been  specially  urged  to  make  at  least  a 
cursory  survey  of  the  situation,  but  not  one  has  done  more  than 
politely  acknowledge  letters  written  in  reply  to  their  brief  notes  of 
general  inquiry.  Letters  are  also  received  in  considerable  numbers 
from  exporting  houses  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  asking 
whether  their  goods  can  be  sold  here,  and  they  are  invariably 
answered  in  careful  detail.  The  chances,  however,  of  exporters 
building  up  a  market  would  be  enhanced  about  500  per  cent  if  Ameri- 
can houses  were  established,  through  which  the  Siamese  could  do 
business. 

EUROPEAN  HOUSES  CONTBOL  THE  TRADE. 

At  present,  althongh  business  is  organized  on  foreign  lines  in  Bang- 
kok, with  large  and  wealthy  importing  and  exporting  .houses,  with 
abundant  shipping  facilities,  with  first-class  banks  which  are  branches 
of  the  same  institutions  that  do  business  in  Kew  York,  Chicago,  and 
San  Francisco,  providing  adequate  means  of  exchange,  with  three 
daily  papers  printed  in  English  that  devote  much  attention  to  the 
commerce  of  Siam,  with  legations  and  consulates  of  all  commercial 
nations,  the  situation  is  entirely  and  absolutely  controlled  by  Euro- 
pean houses,  which,  having  had  long  dealing  and  favorable  connec- 
tion with  all  classes  of  European  manufacturers  and  exporters,  divert 
any  trade  that  might  go  to  the  United  States  into  other  channels. 
For  this,  they  are  not  to  be  censured.  They  have  little  or  no  acquaint- 
ance with  American  firms,  they  can  get  no  better  rates  from  them 
than  from  their  established  connections,  and  even  though  they  may 
look  carefully  through  scores  of  catalogues  and  read  and  answer 
folios  of  letters,  they  will  seldom  place  an  order  outside  of  Europe. 

Hence,  when  I  write  giving  United  States  exporters  the  names  of 
reliable  importers  in  Bangkok,  I  usually  try  to  impress  upon  them 
that  they  must  meet  keen  competition,  and  that  the  prevailing  local 
conditions  are  against  them.  For  this  reason,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  are  advised  not  to  neglect  the  field,  but  to  do  their  best  to 
exploit  it. 

At  this  point,  I  would  observe  that  the  old  and  estabUshed  European 
firms  in  Bangkok  are  well  managed,  prosperous,  and  worthy  of  special 
praise  for  the  high  standard  they  have  attained. 
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Siam  is  jast  far  enongh  south  to  iBe  under  the  influence  of  the  Snea 
Canal,  and  not  quite  far  enough  to  the  east  to  get  the  benefit  of  the 
competition  of  steamship  lines  crossing  the  Pacific.  There  is  a  large 
fieet  of  Bteamers  running  between  Hongkong  and  Bangkok;  but  as  they 
have  no  through-rate  arrangements  with  Pacific  lines  and  do  not  cater 
to  trade  from  such  sources,  the  charge^  from  Hongkong  to  Bangkok 
are  sufficiently  high  to  prevent  competition  of  American  goods  in 
many  lines  which  find  a  considerable  and  growing  market  in  Hong- 
kong, Shanghai,  and  Yokohama.  Perhaps  the  cheapest  route  to 
reach  Bangkok  is  via  New  York,  Suez,  and  Singapore.  All  shipments 
should  be  marked  and  ordered  transshipped  at  Singapore  to  Bangkok. 
Two  freight  steamers  leave  New-  York  regularly  every  month  for 
Singapore  and  the  far  East,  while  it  often  happens  that  three  or  four 
sail  in  a  month.  It  will  be  found  that  satisfactory  terms  can  usually 
be  obtained  as  far  as  Singapore  from  trans-Atlantic  lines  that  also 
run  steamers  to  the  far  East. 

OPPORTUNITY  FOR  PACIFIC  COAST. 

If  the  San  Francisco  exporters,  assisted  by  those  of  other  cities  inter- 
esled,  BU(jh  as  Portland,  Seattle,  and  Tacoma,  can  influence  the  com- 
panies tbat  have  terminals  at  their  ports  to  make  special  through 
rates  via  Hongkong  to  places  like  Bangkok,  they  will  find  that  decided 
benefits  will  accrue  not  only  to  them,  but  to  the  steamship  companies. 
The  first  prospects  or  inducements  may  not  seem  to  warrant  the 
trouble,  but  it  is  a  policy  followed  everywhere  with  succesu  through- 
out this  great  Asiatic  coast  line  by  European  exporters  and  steamship 
companies.  All  these  countries— Hussian  Siberia,  Japan,  Korea, 
China,  Siam,  Formosa,  the  Philippines,  Java,  Borneo,  Straits  Settle- 
ments— constituting  the  vast  field  which  I  have  often  termed  the 
"  Pacific  opportunity,"  offer  to  the  United  States  in  general  and  the 
Pacific  Coast  in  particular  a  boundless  opportunity,  which  should  be 
improved  in  every  way  possible  before  it  is  too  late. 

No  reasonable  step  should  fail  to  be  taken,  no  stone  left  unturned, 
no  prize  deemed  too  small  in  the  competition  for  a  fair  share  of  the 
trade  of  the  600,000,000  people  who  dwell  in  lands  washed  by  the 
same  sea  that  laves  the  shores  of  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington. 

COMMERCIAL  IMPORTANCE  OF  SIAH  ANB  BANGKOK. 

As  far  as  trade  in  Siam  is  concerned,  Bangkok  is  the  only  entrep6t 
of  importance,  but  it  is  a  far  greater  and  more  prosperous  one  than 
ninety-nine  of  every  one  hundred  persons  in  Europe  or  America  sup- 
pose. Bangkok  is  about  1,200  miles  southwest  from  Hongkong,  8d0 
miles  north  from  Singapore,  and  is  situated  on  the  Menam  River,  some 
30  miles  from  where  it  debouches  into  the  Gulf  of  Siam.  A  line  of 
13  steamers  runs  to  Hongkong,  and  another  of  9  to  Singapore,  while 
numerous  tramp  veBsels,  etc.,  enter  this  port  If  steamers  go  direct, 
they  make  the  distance  to  Hongkong  in  As.  days  and  to  Singapore  in 
four  days, 

Bangkok  has  a  iwpulation  of  not  less  than  450,000  and  is  estimated 
by  some  authorities  to  have  600,000  to  800,000.  Slam's  total  popula- 
tion is  estimated  to  be  anywhere  from  7,000,000  to  10,000,000.     The 
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area  is  ftpproximatGly  250,000  square  miles,  or  nearly  tlie  same  as  that 
of  the  State  of  Texas.     It  is  larger  than  either  Japan  proper  or  Korea. 

In  both  political  and  commercial  importance,  it  is  the  third  inde- 
pendent kingdom  of  Asia,  ranking  after  Japan  and  China. 

Although  located  to  one  side  of  the  regular  trade  routes  of  the  world, 
Bangkok  is  one  of  the  basiest  cities  in  all  Asia.  Only  Shanghai,  among 
far  eastern  porte,  presents  an  air  of  greater  prosperity  and  activity. 
This  does  not  mean  beauty  of  streets  and  imposing  business  struc- 
tures. The  streets  are  dirty,  and  most  of  the  houses  are  of  that  light 
nature  which  characterizes  the  Tropics,  except  that  the  hoases  of 
the  leading  foreigners,  princes  of  the  Kingdom,  and  principal  Chinese 
merchants,  are  usually  serviceable  and  sometimes  handsome  build- 
ings of  brick  and  cement.  These  same  dirty  streets,  however,  are 
never  deserted,  and  fewer  loafers  are  seen  than  in  American  and 
European  cities.  The  Kiver  Menam  flows  through  the  heart  of  the 
city  and  forms  a  great  avenue  of  trade  and  travel,  as  well  as  a  deep, 
ample,  and  safe  harbor.  There  is  not  a  moment  from  dawn  to  dark 
that  a  score  or  more  steam  launches  can  not  be  counted  from  this 
legation,  while  the  total  number  of  smaller  steam  craft  having  head- 
quarters at  Bangkok  is  not  less  than  600.  It  is  not  nnnsual  to  see  a 
dozen  or  more  ocean-going  craft  in  the  hai-bor  loading  or  unloading. 
Add  to  these,  the  numberless  native  boats  propelled  by  hand,  large 
and  small,  and  an  idea  of  the  activity  of  Bangkok's  river  can  be 
formed. 

DRAWBACKS  TO  TRADE. 

An  unfortunate  feature  of  commerce  at  this  port  is  the  seeming  lack 
of  active  interest  manifested  by  the  Siamese  themselves.  The  condi- 
tions of  trade  might  be  easily  improved  if  even  a  small  part  of  the 
energy  exerted  and  money  spent  in  pageants,  cremations,  and  tempo- 
rary displays  were  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  the  port's  welfare. 
The  Siamese  are  not  traders  in  a  comprehensive  sense,  confining  them- 
selves to  small  operations.  It  is  remarkable,  but  true,  that  uiere  is 
not  one  single  large  wholesale  exporting  or  importing  house  managed 
by  pure  Siamese.  Trade  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese,  who 
form  a  considerable  proportion  of  Bangkok's  population,  while  next 
in  bulk  and  value  of  goods  handled  rank  the  European  and  Indian 
merchants.  But  what  I  say  does  not  mean  that  the  Siamese  are 
inimical  to  commerce;  they  are  only  passive.  An  excellent  postal 
system  prevails,  but  the  telegraph  lines  are  in  deplorable  condition  ■  a 
skillfully  managed  little  navy  excites  admiration,  but  the  failure  to 
promulgate  and  execute  proper  harbor  regulations  is  disappointing; 
money  is  wasted  on  a  railway*  that  runs  150  miles  to  "nowhere"  in 
the  jungle;  dredging  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Menam,  which  could 
be  done  with  comparative  ease,  is  hardly  considered.  I  must  give  the 
Siamese  (rovemment  credit,  however,  for  imposing  far  less  direct 
restrictions  on  trade  than  many  other  lands,  and  for  treating  foreign- 
ers with  kindness  and  respect,  whether  their  negotiations  limit  them 
to  Bangkok  or  compel  them  to  travel  far  into  the  interior.  It  is  cer- 
tainly to  Siam's  credit  that  an  ordinary  foreign  traveler  can  go  all 
over  the  Kingdom  without  a  passport  and  be  treated  with  considera- 

*Tbftt  I  may  not  be  misunderstood  I  woald  odd  that  for  about  50  miles,  or  to 
Ayntbifl,  this  road  in  a  necesBitv;  but  beyond  that  the  direction  is  a  mistake.  It 
flhotild  ma  north  to  Cheai^mai,  bnl^  instead,  goes  east  into  th«  jnngle. 
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tioD,  although  he  is  expected  to  have  a  passport,  and  is  so  advised  by 
his  minister  or  consul. 

In  this  report,  I  am  not  dealing  with  political  questiouB,  and  hence 
base  my  observations  on  purely  material  grounds.  If  anyone,  there- 
fore, takes  exceptions  to  my  statements,  this  fact  must  be  borne  in 
mind. 

OPPOETUNITIKS  FOR  IMPROVEMKNT. 

Althongb  Bangkok  has  long  possessed  branches  of  powerfnl  Euro- 
pean houses,  and  money-making  schemes  have  been  launched  withiu 
the  last  few  years  that  have  done  well,  there  is  yet  abundant  oppor- 
tunity for  further  effort.  There  must  be  hundreds  of  miles  of  rail- 
ways built  to  open  up  the  interior,  where  waterways  are  insuCBcient; 
new  canals  dut;  and  old  ones  dredged;  more  gold  mines  operated; 
coal  deposits  of  better  quality  discovered  and  worked;  agricultural 
conditions  improved  and  acreage  under  cultivation  doubled;  extensive 
waterworks  provided  for  Bangkok;  sanitary  systems  carried  out; 
additional  electric  street-car  lines  eonstmcted;  operations  in  milling 
rice  and  preparing  teakwood  for  export — the  two  great  products  of 
Siam — further  developed;  electric  lighting  and  ice-making  facilities 
increased;  the  river  bar  dredged,  and  telegraph  and  telephone  lines 
repaired  and  extended,  if  Siam  would  occupy  the  position  in  trade 
and  commerce  to  which  she  is  entitled  by  natural  conditions. 

I  deem  it  advisable  to  enumerate  all  these  points,  which  still  do  not 
make  a  complete  list,  so  that  United  States  manufacturers,  exportera, 
and  legitimate  promoters  can  have  a  fair  conception  of  the  field  await- 
ing development.  As  no  small  portion  of  the  letters  received  at  this 
legation  ask  about  these  opportunities,  my  reference  thereto  may  be 
timely. 

FOREIGN  INTERESTS. 

As  the  question  is  often  raised  in  regard  to  the  present  control  of 
trade  according  to  different  nationaltJes,  it  can  be  answered  that, 
outside  of  the  Chinese  peoples,  the  English  come  first,  the  Germans 
next,  then  the  Danes,  French,  Americans,  Italians,  Belgians,  Duteh, 
Japanese,  Swiss,  Austrians,  and  Norwegians.  The  English  have  a 
long  lead,  and  more  interests  than  all  the  others  combined.  They 
control  the  two  main  steamship  lines  that  run  to  Hongkong  and 
Singapore,  the  three  leading  teakwood  companies,  several  of  the 
largest  rice  mills,  two  fully  established  banks,  three  daily  news- 
papers (the  only  ones),  three  lai^e  wholesale  importing  and  exports 
ing  houses,  several  important  retailing  firms,  one  or  two  mining 
companies,  and  form  the  largest  proportion  of  foreigners  in  the 
employ  of  the  Siamese  Government.  The  Germans  control  several 
large  importing  and  exporting  firms,  rice  mills,  and  wholesale  and 
retail  establishments.  The  number  of  German  steamers  that  enter 
the  port  is  increasing,  Germans  are  employed  to  manage  the  Gov- 
ernment railroads  and  the  post-office.  The  Danes  control  one  of  the 
chief  importing  and  exporting  housep,  and  have  projected  a  new 
steamship  line  to  run  to  Bangkok  and  other  Asiatic  ports  from 
Copenhagen.  The  Siamese  navy  has  been  built  up,  and  is  directed 
by  Danish  ofBcers.  The  electric  street  tramway  is  a  Danish  com- 
pany, and  the  majority  of  stock  in  another  private  railway  company 
is  held  by  Danes.  The  French  own  a  line  of  steamers  running  from 
Bangkok  to  Saigon,  and  have  jost  established  a  bank.    They  are  also 
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heavily  interested  in  mining  operations.  The  Isi^est  importing  and 
shipping  Arm  is  under  French  jurisdiction;  but  the  stock  is  mainly 
held  by  the  English,  while  management  of  the  firm's  affairs  is  in 
GermaQ  hands — somewhat  of  an  anomaly,  but  a  most  successful  one. 

Americans  own  two  of  the  principal  drug  and  pharmacy  establish- 
ments, one  of  which  would  be  a  credit  in  its  arrangements  to  a  home 
city.  The  only  dental  and  three  medical  offices  belong  to  Americans. 
The  management  and  a  majority  of  the  stock  of  the  electric  lighting 
company,  which  has  an  exclusive  concession  for  Bangkok,  is  in  their 
hands.  A  few  other  schemes  promoted  by  Americans  may  yet  mate- 
rialize ;  but  tlie  great  need  is  a  general  importing  and  exporting  house 
with  extensive  and  reliable  connections  in  the  United  States,  and  at 
other  points  on  this,  coast.  The  only  Americans  in  Government 
employ  are  medical  men  and  one  civil  engineer.  The  Belgians  and 
Japanese  have  shown  their  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  this 
field  by  recently  sending  fully  accredited  diplomatic  and  consular 
representatives.  There  is  quite  a  colony  of  Belgians  in  the  Govern- 
ment departments  of  justice  and  the  interior.  The  Italians  own  some 
retail  estabUshments,  while  several  experts  are  employed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  various  departments.  The  Swiss  have  one  growing 
importing  firm,  the  Austrians  slight  interests,  and  the  Norwegians 
own  most  of  the  sailing  ships  that  visit  Bangkok. 

In  alt,  there  are  nearly  1,000  Europeans  and  Americans  in  Siam,  of 
whom  about  two-thirds  are  in  Bangkok.  The  English  far  outnumber 
other  nationalities.     There  are  about  150  Americans. 

HISSIONARIES. 

The  missionaries  make  np  more  than  half  the  Americans  in  Siam,  . 
and  are  doing  excellent  work.  The  Government  has  uniformly  main- 
tained a  cordial  attitude  toward  their  efforts.  The  missionary  ques- 
tion may  not  pertain  directly  to  commerce  and  trade,  but  it  is  wortliy 
of  remark  that  did  American  business  interests  unite  and  work  for 
.  their  upbuilding  in  foreign  lands  as  do  the  missionaries,  we  would  bt> 
at  the  head  instead  of  the  foot  in  the  fight  for  the  world's  commercial 
supremacy. 

BUSINESS  HBTHODS  IN  SIAM, 

Trade  follows  very  closely  the  same  general  lines  thatitdoes  in  the 
United  States  and  Europe,  The  houseswhich  do  the  bulk  of  import- 
ing are  reliable,  and  the  banking  or  exchange  facilities  are  lirst-class. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  currency  of  Siam  is  silver,  with 
all  its  attendant  and  disturbing  fiuctuations;  hence  it  is  advisable  to 
give  firms,  if  they  ask  or  desire  it,  a  little  time  in  taking  up  bills  of 
exchange. 

If  consignments  are  sent,  they  should  not  be  large  enough  to  prove 
a  drug  on  the  market ;  for,  while  Bangkok's  demands  are  large  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  things  are  not  usually  taken  with  a  rush. 

In  filling  orders  or  consigning,  the  exporter  should  make  sure  that  no ' 
."sharper"  is  dealing  with  him.  I  regret  to  say  that  there  are  several 
lesser  parties  in  Bangkok  who  ought  to  be  in  prison  instead  of  in 
tratle,  and  who  often  write  to  American  houses  and,  with  plausible 
representations,  secure  consignments  for  which  they  never  pay.  I  am 
doing  my  best  to  stop  this  class  of  business,  but  these  Asiatic  cities 
prove  tempting  rendezvous  for  the  unscrupulous;  and  when  one  is 
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discovered,  another  may  api>ear  to  take  his  place.  This  statement 
shonld  not  frighten  but  simply  warn  exporters.  The  reliable  houses 
far  outnumber  tlie  unreliable. 

It  must  always  be  i-emembered  that  Slam  is  a  strictly  tropical  coun- 
try, and  goods  must  be  selected  and  packed  with  reference  to  climatfl. 
More  than  one  Bangkok  merchant  haa  shown  me  an  order  practically 
spoiled  which  would  have  suited  every  requirement  in  »  northern 
land.  Damp  heat,  ever  present,  does  its  harmful  work  quickly  unless 
proper  protection  is  taken.  Again,  Bangkok  is  a  long  distance  from 
New  York  or  San  Francisco,  and  boxes  and  barrels  that  would  suffice 
for  an  ordinary  journey  require  extra  strength  to  reach  here. 

The  local  market  of  Siam  does  not  demand  good  quality  as  much  as 
cheapness.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  population,  even  including  those 
rated  as  the  higher  classes,  prefer  to  buy  a  certain  article  new  three 
times  a  year  for,  say,  t5  each  time,  or  a  yearly  total  of  #15,  than  pay 
tlO  for  a  better  quality  that  will  last  a  whole  year.  The  bazars  of 
Bangkok  are  crowded  with  cheap  products  of  European  mannfactorieB. 
There  is  another  reason  for  this  in  that  the  ^amese  seldom  take  good 
care  of  anything  or  think  of  preserving  it.  Their  idea  is  to  »ise  an 
article  as  long  as  possible  with  the  least  trouble.  When  finished, 
it  is  thrown  aside  and  another  purchased,  or  it  is  repaired  from  day 
to  day. 

There  is  no  preference  for  United  States  goods,  except  among  a  few 
that  know  quality  when  they  see  it.  The  demand  is  for  the  cheapest 
product,  no  matter  where  it  is  made.  In  this  connection,  I  would  say 
to  American  exporters  that  they  must  not  be  misled  by  some  oonsutw 
reports  which  say  that  "American  goods  are  preferred"  by  this  and 
that  people.  Possibly  a  few,  as  suggested  above,  do  express  prefer- 
ences, but  to  the  bulk  of  consumers  the  idea  never  occurs.  United 
States  merchants  must  fight  for  every  market  in  foreign  lands  as  they 
do  in  the  United  States,  and  with  these  methods,  they  will  succeed. 

A  large  proportion  of  ordei-s  is  placed  iu  and  received  through 
Singapore  and  Ilongkong,  especially  by  the  Chinese  importers,  who 
constitute  such  an  important  section  of  Bangkok's  merchants.  For  • 
this  reason,  it  would  be  well  for  United  States  exporters  to  have  agents 
in  those  two  distributing  centers,  which  are  on  the  great  trade  routes 
and  which  they  can  reach  almost  as  cheaply  as  their  European  com- 
petitors. 

The  preference  in  the  Bangkok  market  is  for  bright  colors  in  cloth- 
ing and  cloths,  for  novelties  in  all  lines,  and  for  that  general  mass  of 
varied  products  which  are  hard  to  classify,  but  whose  chief  character- 
istics are  cheapness  and  perishability. 

Prices  here,  however,  are  much  higher  than  would  be  supposed,  and 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  the  opinion  that  Bangkok  mer- 
chants are  charging  more  for  all  classes  of  goods,  notwithstanding 
cost  of  freight  and  the  low  rate  of  silver,  than  is  aaked  in  other 
Asiatic  ports.  This  feature  applies  rather  to  the  limited  demand  of 
foreigners  than  to  that  of  the  natives,  I  know  positively  that  it  costs 
more  for  a  foreigner  to  live  comfortably  in  Bangkok  than  in  Singa- 
pore, Hongkong,  Shanghai,  Kobe,  or  Yokohama, 

DIRECT  TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

The  customs  records  of  Siam  are  so  kept  and  published  that  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  to  give  a  correct  list  of  what  is  imported  from 
the  United  States,  with  a  statement  of  amounts  and  values.    From 
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my  own  knowle<lge  and  investigation,  I  can  mention  the  following 
items: 

Blour  comes  almost  solely  from  the  United  States,  and  the  demand 
conid  be  easily  quadrupled  by  pushing  the  market.  A  few  years  ago, 
it  was  claimed  that,  in  a  rice  country  like  this,  flour  would  not  be 
popular.     Experience  has  proven  the  opposite. 

Kerosene  ml  imports  are  suffering  from  the  severe  competition  of 
Sumatra  oils  and  cheaper  Russian  grades.  When  I  first  came  to 
Siam,  I  discovered  a  common  practice  among  Chinese  of  taking  a  tin 
of  American  oil,  emptying  ont  half,  filling  with  Russian  oil,  and  then 
using  the  other  half  in  the  same  way,  finally  selling  two  tins  as  pare  • 
American  oil,  whereas  each  tin  contained  only  half  of  that  quality.  I 
think  I  have  succeed^  in  stepping  the  greater  part  of  this  illicit 
trade. 

Machine  oU. — The  trade  in  this  has  recently  been  started,  and  bids 
fair  to  control  the  market.  The  United  States  product  is  of  a  very 
high  grade,  and  is  becoming  popular  in  the  large  rice  and  sawmills 
and  other  establishments  having  considerable  machinery. 

Serving  machines. — The  United  States  product  rules  the  market,  and 
fresh  invoices  are  constantly  required  to  meet  the  demand. 

Lamps,  shovels,  and  tools  are  imported  in  small  quantities  from  the 
United  States,  but  the  prices  are  a  little  too  high  for  this  market. 

Clockn  and  watche-i  have  always  stood  well;  and  were  the  cheaper 
grades  pushed,  the  demand  could  be  readily  doabled. 

Machinery  and  engines. — Some  high-class  machinery  for  the  elec- 
tric tramways  has  been  imported  from  the  United  States,  including 
engines  for  the  power  house  and  rolling  stock  for  the  trafflo. 

Electric  fajis,  typewriting  machines,  etc.,  have  arrived  in  small  but 
increasing  quantities  and  bid  fair  to  become  quite  popular. 

Bicycles  have  not  yet  conquered  Bangkok,  but  with  the  improve- 
ment of  roads,  and  with  special  efforts  to  introduce  the  wheel,  the 
United  States  article,  combining  lightness,  strength,  and  cheapness, 
should  be  in  demand.  Several  small  consignments  arrived  during 
the  past  year  and  found  a  fair  market. 

Cotton  drills  and  shirtings  have  been  imported  in  small  amounts. 
The  quality  suits,  bat  the  prices  are  underbid  by  English  quotations. 

M&iicines,  drugs,  or  chemicals  were  purchased  in  the  United  States 
in  lai^r  amounts  last  year  than  for  some  years  before,  and  seem  to 
have  met  with  a  good  sale. 

Beer  from  San  Francisco  and  Seattle  has  become  quite  popular  and 
is  being  imported  in  lai^r  quantities.  Some  brands  tried  were  not 
suited  to  the  Tropics  (not  being  properly  prepared),  but  those  now 
coming  seem,  with  their  peculiar  lightness  and  freshness,  to  be  much 
liked  by  both  foreigners  and  natives. 

Ginseng  is  in  demand  among  the  large  Chinese  population,  but 
most  of  it  comes  through  Chinese  houses  in  Hongkong. 

Canried  or  tinned  goods  of  all  varieties  are  being  introduced*  bui 

are  not  pushed.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  large  demand  for  all  of 
the  reliable  classes  of  United  States  canned  products  should  not  be 
created.  American  milk  Is  easily  in  the  lead,  as  well  as  certain 
classes  of  meats,  like  canned  beef,  and  also  oysters,  salmon,  lobster, 
etc.  Butter  and  cheese,  carefully  placed  in  tins  or  small  glasa  or 
enameled  jars,  would  surely  compete  favorably,  if  put  on  the  market, 
with  the  Australian,  Danish,  and  Canadian  products. 

Articles  not  imported  to  any  extent,  but  in  which  a  good  trade  might 
be  developed  if  poshed,  are  wire,  nails,  mining  and  milling  machinery, 
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agricnltural  iinplemeots,  dredging  apparatus,  pumps,  metal  bailding 
supplies,  wire,  plain  &nC.  barbed,  piece  goods,  bunting  and  flag 
materials,  fancy  goods,  rubuer  goods,  wines  and  brandies,  electrical 
supplies,  printing  presses  and  outfits,  including  types,  carriage  and 
harneas  supplies,  leatber,  and  novelties  of  all  kinds.  The  competition 
of  Europe  must,  of  course,  be  met  on  aueh  a  basis  that  the  difference 
in  price  will  not  drive  away  the  buyer. 

Exports  to  the  United  States  are  principally  rice,  pepper,  and  teak, 
but  through  Hongkong  and  Singapore  twenty  times  as  much  are  sent 
as  direct  from  Bangkok.  Other  exports  through  those  ports  include 
hides,  buffalo  horns,  ivory,  ebouy,  rosewood,  gum  benjamin,  stioklac, 
rubies,  and  curios. 

IMPORTS  ACCORDING  TO  COUNTRIES. 

Having  treated  specifically  the  trade  with  the  United  States,  it 
will  be  next  in  order  to  discuss  the  principal  exports  with  reference 
to  the  countries  from  which  they  come.  In  that  way,  United  States 
exporters  can  have  a  more  satisfactory  conception  of  the  competition 
they  must  meet  aod  of  the  present  condition  of  the  Siamese  market. 
To  make  sure  of  my  data,  I  went  over  this  part  of  my  report  with  Mr. 
M.  Berger,  a  leading  Bangkok  authority  on  imports,  and  I  am  much 
indebt^  to  him  for  his  kindness  and  assistance. 

Cotton  goods. — In  1896,  as  in  1895,  most  of  the  white  and  gray  shirt- 
ings and  drills  were  of  English  manufacture.  Owing  to  the  low  rate 
of  exchange  of  the  rupee,  Indian  T  cloths,  sheetings,  etc.,  have  risen 
in  price  considerably,  thus  i-endering  the  import  very  difficult,  and 
naturally  decreasing  it  heavily,  as  European  makes  could  be  imported 
more  cheaply  Drills  were  also  imported  from  Holland,  but  the  import 
of  Dutch  shirtings  has  almost  ceased. 

From  the  United  States  were  imported  a  few  gray  shirtings  and 
di'ills,  which  proved  to  be  of  very  good  quality  and  which  are  likely 
to  be  great  competitors  of  English  manufactures  in  case  prices  are  on 
the  same  basis. 

Vanis. — The  greater  portion  of  the  white  and  colored  yams  and 
twists  were  imported  from  England.  Switzerland  had  a  fair  share  in 
the  yarn  import,  as  considerable  quantities,  chiefiy  of  dyed  red  yarns 
and  other  colored  yarns,  found  their  way  into  this  market.  It  is  said 
that  the  import  of  Swiss  goods  will  probably  increase  in  the  coming 
year,  as  they  are  much  liked  by  the  local  dealers.  Holland's  red 
yarns  have  almost  disappeared,  and  only  small  shipments  of  Belgium's 
red  yams  come  every  now  and  then  to  the  market. 

The  import  from  Great  Britain  in  colored  and  woven  articles  has 
increased  heavily,  as  these  goods  could  be  bought  there  cheaper  than 
anywhere  else.  Nevertheless,  the  import  from  Switzerland  and  Hol- 
land was  worthy  of  note,  especially  in  woven  goods. 

The  principal  articles  of  printed  goods  from  England  were  chowls 
{paleya\  sarongs,  prints,  Uandkerchief s ;  of  woven  goods,  packamas, 
papoons,  sarongs  (articles  of  native  5rQSsy,iitc 

Switzerland  sent  paleys  (in  extensive  quantities),  and  almost  the 
same  articles  as  England,  with  the  exception  of  prints.  Alat^^  busi- 
ness was  done  in  Swiss  Turkey-red  cloths,  which  rule  this  market, 
and  against  whicli  England  so  far  can  not  compete  successfully. 

Holland  sent  papoons,  packamas,  Turkey-red  cloths,  etc.,  but  not 
in  large  quantities. 

Indian  chowls  were  still  imported  to  a  considerable  extent.     It  is 
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expected,  however,  that  the  coming  year  will  show  a  decrease,  as  the 
rupefe  rate  renders  prices  very  high. 

Singlets. — The  import  from  Spain  increased  heavily  in  1896.  The 
quantity  imported  was  estimated  at  about  24,000  dozen.  The  qnahty 
of  these  singlets  was  rather  inferior,  but  as  the  prices  were  cheap 
they  could  be  sold  easily  and  prohtably.  Spain  tries  now  to  manu- 
facture good  qualities,  but  it  is  quite  likely  these  can  not  compete 
successfully  with  German,  French,  and  Swiss  makes,  which  were  like- 
wise imported  in  large  orders.  The  import  from  England  was  very 
small,  as  the  quality  proved  too  good  for  the  mai'ket. 

Cotton  blankeis  were  mostly  imported  via  Singapore  from  England. 
This  business  is  not  done  directly,  as  Singapore  firms  contract  for  a 
great  bulk  of  goods,  which  makes  it  impossible  for  Bangkok  Arms  to 
compete.  This  relates,  however,  only  to  the  coolie  blankets.  Better 
quaUties  were  imported  from  Glennany  and  France.  German  cotton 
goods  were  shawls,  trouserings,  ganellas,  flannels,  Spanish  stripes, 
etc.  There  were  only  a  few  woolens  imported,  such  as  light  tweeds, 
mousseline,  etc.,  from  England  and  Germany. 

Silks,  as  usual,  were  mostly  imported  from  China,  with  small  quan- 
tities from  France  (sateens  especially).  Mixed  silk  goods  were 
imported  from  France,  Switzerland,  and  Germany,  and  are  used  here 
for  phanungs,  packamas,  and  sarongs. 

Hardware  of  many  kinds  was  imported  from  China,  viz,  iron  pans, 
pots,  padlocks,  etc. 

From  Germany,  caraee8peciflllycutlery(about  180,000  worth),  nails, 
steel  in  bars,  saws,  and  files. 

From  England,  came  corrugated  iron,  yellow  metal,  lead,  tin  sheets, 
iron  buckets,  etc. 

From  the  United  States,  came  chiefly  shovels,  axes,  aud  other  tools. 

Railway  •maierials  and  machinery. — Large  quantities  of  railway 
materials  for  the  Korat  Railway  came  from  England  and  Germany. 
Many  rice-mill  plants  of  English  manufacture  were  imported  in  1896. 
Some  bridge  material  came  from  Belgium,  and  one  rice-mill  plant 
from  France. 

Copper  coins  for  the  Siamese  Government  came  in  large  quantities 
from  Germany. 

Chemicals  were  mostly  imported  from  the  United  States,  England, 
and  Gei-many.  Chemicals  for  rice  mills  were  all  of  English  manu- 
facture. 

India-rubber  goods,  etc.,  were  largely  imported  from  Germany. 
Small  quantities  of  asbestos  sheets  came  from  the  United  States. 

Soap  andperfumery. — Soap  in  bars  was  imported  principally  from 
England,  and  also  a  large  proportion  of  perfumery.  From  Germany 
were  impori>ed  considerable  quantities  of  cheap  goods,  and  from  France 
came  better  qualities. 

Earthenware  and  porcelain  came  chiefly  from  China  for  native  use. 
Porcelain  in  small  quantities  came  from  Germany,  and  common 
earthenware  from  England  and  Belgium. 

Glassware  was  mostly  of  German  and  Belgian  manufacture.  Col- 
ored glassware  (vases,  flasks,  etc.)  was  of  Austrian  manufacture. 

Lamps  were,  for  the  great  part,  of  German  make,  but  the  United 
States  furnished  Hitchcock  lamps. 

Clocks  ven  mostly  of  American  and  German  manufacture,  while 
small  quantities  came  from  England. 

Watclies  were  lai^ely  imported  from  Switzerland,  both  silver  and 
nickel  grades.  '  ' 
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Pajter  iu  large  quantities  (joss  paper)  was  imported  from  China. 
Germany  and  Belfrium  fumislied  writing  paper  and  note  paper  of  all 
descriptions,  and  Austria  sent  chiefly  printing  paper. 

Cent en^.— English  cement  ruled  the  market,  but  a  coneiderahle 
quantity  of  the  Hongkong  make  was  used.  A  small  shipment  of  the 
Japanese  product  was  not  appreciated,  {is  it  was  of  a  very  inferior 
quality. 

Paitds  and  oils  were  principally  imported  from  England,  Including 
the  cheapest  and  the  best. 

Aniline  dyes  were  chiefly  of  German  manufacture. 

Sewing  Tnachine  imports  improved,  and  the  only  salable  maohiuee 
were  United  States  varieties. 

Eope. — ^The  import  of  Russian  and  English  made  ropes  was  very 
small,  as  the  Indian,  Hongkong,  and  Manila  products  proved  to  be 
mnch  cheaper. 

Hais. — Felt  hats  of  a  common  quality  were  imported  extensively 
from  Italy  and  Germany.  Better  felts  came  from  England  and  Bel- 
gium. Straw  hats  came  from  Switzerland  and  Germany.  Panama 
hats  were  from  France  and  Switzerland.  The  latter  are  much  liked 
by  the  native  population,  and  high  prices  were  paid  for  them — op  to 
10  ticals  (or  $3.25  gold)  apiece. 

Preserves  were  chiefly  imported  from  England,  France,  and  Germany. 

Flour  was  imported  in  lai^  quantities,  from  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  increasing  quantities  of  canned  goods. 

Brandy. — Large  importations  of  very  cheap  brandy  came  from  Ger- 
many. Better  kinds  were  from  France.  One  house,  for  instanee, 
imported  about  1,000  cases  last  year  of  French  brandy,  which  was 
sold  at  22  tieals  {J7  gold)  per  case.  German  brandies  cost  about  8 
or  9  ticals  (12.50  to  *3  gold)  per  case. 

Beer.— German  beer  was  imported  in  large  quantities.  English 
stout  is  likewise  popular  with  the  natives.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
year,  small  shipments  of  United  States  beer  came  to  the  market  and 
found  ready  buyers. 

Matches. — The  import  from  Europe  has  ceased  entirely,  and  Jap- 
anese matches,  which  are  much  cheaper,  rule  the  market. 

STATISTICS  or  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

As  a  table  is  annexed  giving  the  itemized  values  of  the  principal 
exports  and  imports  of  Siam  for  lSi)6,  not  mnch  space  is  devoted  to 
statistics  in  the  body  of  this  report.  Only  a  few  of  the  most  impor- 
tant features  are  noted.  On  the  whole,  the  year  1896  could  be  rated 
as  one  of  the  best  Siam  has  experienced  for  some  time.  There  was  a 
decided  increase  in  the  foreign  trade  over  that  of  1895.  The  imports 
for  1896  were  »21, 044,328  Mexican  («10,522,164  gold)  as  compared  with 
«19,384,513  Mexican  ($9,692,256  gold)  in  1895,  while  the  exports  in 
1896  reached  the  high  total  of  «30,362,912  Mexican  ($16,181,456  gold) 
against  125,280,598  Mexican  (112,640,299  gold)  in  1895. 

The  total  foreign  trade  for  1896  was,  therefore,  $51,407,240  Mexi- 
can ($25,703,620  gold)  against  144,665,111  Mexican  (122,332,555  gold) 
in  1895. 

The  one  export  which  exceeded  all  the  others  combined  was  rice. 
This  is  the  great  staple  of  Siam,  and  is  uniformly  of  good  quality  and 
finds  a  ready  market.  Siam  has  the  richest  ajcricultnral  area  of  Asi-i 
atic  lands,  and  were  all  of  it  cultivated  the  export  of  rioe  would  be 
tripled.      T^ejailll6'  exported    in    1896  wasl  $20,957,043    Mexican 
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(tl0,478,622  gold),  Teakwood  ranks  next  to  rice  in  Siam's  products. 
This  amounted  to  $2,541,624  Mexican  ($1,270,762  gold).  Most  of  the 
teak  goes  to  Europe.  It  is  in  great  demand  for  building  naval  vessels. 
At  the  present  writing,  the  supply  is  not  equal  to  the  demand  and 
prices  are  very  high. 

The  leading  imports  were — aside  from  treasure,  gold  leaf,  and  mis- 
cellaneous—opium, $999,316  Mexican  ($489,658 gold) ;  chowls,  $827,383 
Mexican  ($413,691  gold);  miscellaneous  piece  goods,  $771,293  Mexican 
($385,646  gold);  gunny  bags,  $722,136  Mexican  ($361,068  gold);  silk 
piece  goods,  $563,326  Mexican  ($281,663  gold);  kerosene  oil,  $548,657 
Mexican  ($274,328  gold);  white  shirtings,  $541,285  Mexican  ($270,642 
gold);  sugar,  $397,079  Mexican  ($210,451  gold);  hardware,  $314,956 
Mexican  ($157,478 gold) ;  machineir,  $297,055  Mexican  ($148,527 gold) ; 
colored  twist,  $246,287  Mexican  ($123,193  gold);  liquors  and  wines, 
$243,568  Mexican  ($124,784  gold). 

I  gave  the  total  foreign  trade  as  $51,407,240  Mexican  ($25,703,620 
gold).  Good  authorities  toll  me  that  the  customs  valuations  are  not 
entirely  conclusive,  and  that  at  least  $2,000,000  Mexican  (about 
$1,000,000  gold)  can  i)e  added  to  the  first  total. 

The  number  of  seagoing  vessels  tliat  entered  the  port  in  1896  was 
468,  of  which  333  were  British,  62  Norwegian  and  Swedish,  31  Glerman, 
26  French,  3  Danish,  and  3  Siamese.    The  total  tonnage  was  433,960. 

Here,  as  everywhere  else,  the  British  flag  is  moat  prominent.  The 
entorpriae  shown  by  England  in  sending  ships  to  every  sea  and  mer- 
chants to  every  port  is  worthy  of  emulation. 

NO  UNITED  STATES  VESSELS. 

Not  one  American  steamer,  ship,  private  yacht,  or  even  gunboat 
visited  this  port  in  the  whole  year  of  1896,  and  the  entire  responsi- 
bility of  "showing  the  flag"  and  recalling  to  the  Siamese  memory  the 
fact  that  the  Stars  and  Stripes  exist,  devolved  on  this  legation  and 
consulato-general.  Fortunately,  the  arrival  of  a  gunlwat  in  the  early 
part  of  1897  reminded  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  the  world  that 
the  United  States  has  a  flag  and  something  worthy  of  carrying  it  upon 
the  high  seas. 

THE  FUTURE  OP  THE  PACIFIC. 

Before  closing  this  report,  I  desire  to  urge  again  what  I  have 
repeatedly  advanced  in  both  ofiicial  and  private  lettors,  that  American 
commercial  interests  must  bend  their  energies  as  never  tiefore  to  the 
thorough  and  persistent  exploitation  of  this  whole  eastern  Asiatic 
coast,  from  Vlwiivostok  te  Singapore.  There  is  no  greater  oppor- 
tunity in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Japan  alone  has  a  population 
exceeding  that  of  all  South  America;  China  has  as  many  millions  as 
the  greater  part  of  Europe;  Korea,  Java,  and  the  Philippines  have  as 
many  accessible  inhabitants  as  Africa;  while  Slam  has  a  greater  pop- 
ulation than  Australia  and  the  lesser  islands  of  the  Pacific.  True, 
the  needs  of  these  millions  are  not  those  of  Caucasian  and  Christian 
lauds,  but  the  wants  are  those  of  human  beings,  and  of  such  myriads 
that  the  prize  is  worthy  of  unceasing  effort. 

All  eastern  Asia  is  trembling  with  the  oncoming  tread  of  progress, 
and  when  once  these  uncounted  hosts  realize  that  old  conditions  of 
sloUi  and  inaction  must  yield  to  the  invasion  of  new  ideas,  new  sys- 
tems of  society  and  government,  then  the  movement  all  along  the 
line,  already  powerfully  ioaugurated  in  Japan,   will  astonish  the 
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world;  the  far  East  will  ^^  longer  be  despised  or  neglected  by  oar 
commercial  forces;  those  countries  which  have  already  begun  a 
relentless  campaign  for  control  of  Asia's  trade  will  be  prepared  to 
take  the  lead  in  the  division  of  spoils,  and  those  who  are  laggards 
now  will  be  forever  relegated  to  the  rear.  The  lands  washed  by  the 
Pacific,  both  of  the  New  and  Old  World,  will  be  the  home  of  com- 
merce, with  influence  and  resources  that  will  enable  them  to  divide 
the  honors  with  Atlantic  countries. 


Bangkok,  July  31,  1897. 


John  Babrett, 
Minister  Resident  and  C(msvl-&etieral, 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  REPORT. 

Replying  to  the  Department's  circular  of  August  10, 1897,  directing 
that  certain  supplemeutary  data  be  prepared  for  publication  in  Com- 
mercial Relations,  I  would  submit  that  many,  if  not  most,  of  the 
points  enumerated  are  covered  in  my  general  report  dated  July  31, 
bat  there  are  still  other  important  matters  which  should  not  be  over- 
looked in  the  commerce  of  a  land  that  is  developing  as  rapidly  as 
Si  am  is  to-day. 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  absolut*  statistics  on  the  exports  and 
imports  for  the  first  half  of  1897,  as  they  are  not  obtainable  in  such 
form  as  to  be  of  practicable  valae.  There  are  features,  however,  that 
are  known  and  can  be  discussed.  The  most  important  to  American 
interests  is  the  indicated  increase  of  imports  from  the  United  StAtes. 
While  there  has  been  a  noteworthy  advance  all  along  the  line,  the 
chief  increase  over  the  same  period  of  the  previous  year  appears  to 
have  been  in  flour,  canned  goods,  wines,  and  liquors,  notably  light 
.  beers  and  clareta,  kerosene,  machine  or  lubricating  oils,  lamps,  sew- 
ing machines,  atreet-car  rolling  stock,  electrical  appliances,  certain 
classes  of  cotton  goods,  household  suppjies,  typewriting  machines,  and 
novelties. 

NEED  OF  UNITBU  STATB8  HOUSES. 

The  oastoms  returns  here,  as  well  as  those  at  home,  do  not  show  the 
majority  of  American  exports  as  coming  direct.  In  most  instances, 
they  are  bought  and  sold  either  through  Hongkong  or  Singapore, 
while  a  considerable  portion  is  bought  in  Europe  through  the  agenta 
of  firms  located  in  Bangkok.  Were  there  large  United  States  import- 
ing and  exporting  firms  in  Bangkok,  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  major 
part  of  such  goods  would  come  direct. 

This  permits  me  to  emphasize  what  I  have  repeated  time  and  time 
again,  that  there  is  an  excellent  opening  for  such  a  honse  here.  I  do 
not  know  of  a  better  field  in  any  Asiatic  port  from  Vladivostok  to 
Batavia.  I  do  not  speak  from  patriotic  zeal,  but  from  a  purely  busi- 
ness standpoint.  There  would  be  obstacles  and  hindrances,  but  they 
could  be  removed.  I  do  not  claim  that  this  place  is  in  any  degree  a 
commercial  Kloudyke,  but  such  an  investment  should  easily  pay  10 


per  cent  on  the  capital  after  the  first  year.  A  close  survey  of  the  list 
of  importe  and  exports  given  in  my  main  report  of  August  2  wiU  show 
plainly  wliat  opportunities  the  Siam  market  affords. 

GENERAL  TREND  OF  TRADE. 

The  general  trend  of  the  foreign  trade  with  Siam  has  not  materially 
changed  during  1897.  It  is  possible  that  the  total  of  exports  and 
imports  will  be  smaller  than  in  1896,  but  this  will  be  due  to  lesser 
qnantities  of  Siam's  great  staples,  rice  and  teakwood,  being  shipped 
on  accoant  of  smaller  supplies  and  higher  prices.  The  exports  and 
imports  of  general  products  and  supplies  should  not  exhibit  a  decrease, 
as  it  is  very  plain  that  the  demands  of  the  country  are  increasing  in 
variety  and  quantity.  Exports  to  the  United  States  are  chiefly  cice, 
t-eak,  pepper  and  other  epicee,  and  tin,  but  these,  as  the  imports,  sel- 
dom go  directly,  and  hence  it  is  impossible  to  state  exact  figures. 

MANUPACTUEINO. 

The  only  manufacturing  here  of  marked  importance  is  that  of  rice 
from  paddy,  and  it  has  reached  great  proportions.  Numerous  mills 
of  large  size  line  the  river  banks.  With  their  tall  chimneys  belching 
forth  black  smoke  night  and  day,  they  give  Bangkok  the  appearance 
of  a  manufacturing  center.  New  mills  are  going  up  every  year,  and 
the  limit  will  be  determined  only  by  the  supply  of  paddy  from  the 
fields. 

It  is  sad  but  true  that,  whereas  the  first  rice  mill  of  size  and  impor- 
tance was  built  and  owned  by  Americans,  not  one  of  a  score  or  more 
is  now  in  their  hands.  They  are  controlled  by  Chinese,  British,  Ger- 
man, and  Siamese  capital.  These  mills  require  a  large  amount  of 
machinery,  which  is  supplied  at  present  entirely  by  big  Scotch  firms. 
There  seems  to  have  been  little  or  no  effort  made  recently  by  United 
States  rice-machine  manufacturers  to  enter  this  market,  although 
conditions  have  been  carefully  described  by  me  in  past  reports.  Let- 
ters and  catalogues  will  not  sufiice;  capable  agents  only  can  succeed 
in  obtaining  orders.  This  last  remark  would  apply  also  to  the  intro- 
duction of  many  other  kinds  of  products,  where  European  exporters 
already  control  sales  and  competition  is  keen. 

Next  to  the  rice  mills  are  the  teak  sawmills.  There  are  about  a 
dozen  of  these,  owned  chiefly  by  British  and  Chinese  firms.  They 
require  considerable  machinery,  but  buy  most  of  it  in  England  or  use 
hand  coolie  labor.  There  is  a  prosperous  shipbuilding  and  dock 
company,  which  purchases  nearly  all  of  its  machinery  in  England. 
The  only  American  agent,  however,  that  has  been  here  of  late  secured 
orders  from  them.  The  Government  also  maintains  an  extensive 
na\'y-yard  and  dock,  requiring  large  quantities  of  supplies.  They 
are  chiefly  obtained  in  England  and  Denmark. 

FLANS  FOR  THE  FTJTORB. 

Plans  for  the  future  in  Siam  inclade  extensive  waterworks  and 
sewerage  systems,  which  will  probably  be  controlled  and  constructed 
by  European  engineers  and  contractors,  as  Americans  have  nut  taken 
advantage  of  the  advice  given  hy  me  over  two  years  ago  and  repeated 
several  times  since.     Aside  from  these  plans,  there  are  rumors  of 
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more  railroads,  tramways,  and  exteDsions  of  the  present  tel^p^pb 
and  telephone  aystems. 

The  King  is  expected  back  from  his  European  trip  in  December. 
After  the  grand  feativitiett  of  his  welcome  are  concluded,  it  is  hoped 
that  great  improvement,  material  as  well  as  political  and  social,  will 
be  inaugurated.  Prominent  engineers,  capitalists,  and  promoters  of 
various  enterprises  are  beginning  to  gather  in  Bangkok,  in  the  hope 
that,  coinddently  with  the  King's  return,  new  concessions  of  value 
and  importance  will  be  granted,  but  among  them,  I  find  no  Americans 
except  those  already  resident  in  Siam. 

BICYCLES,  SEWING  MACHINES,  ETC. 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  good  market  for  bicycles  should  not  be 
developed  in  Bangkok.  While  the  roads  are  not  very  good,  they  are 
suitable  for  bicycling.  This  is  a  city  of  magnificent  distances,  with 
both  business  and  resideuce  districts  separated  and  not  collected  aa 
in  the  "  settlements  "  of  many  Chinese  and  Japanese  ports.  All  that 
is  required  to  make  the  demand  for  bicycles  develop  is  to  "push" 
the  market.  The  sales  of  sewing  machines,  typewriters,  light  elec- 
trical appliances,  tools,  labor-saving  devices,  and  various  novelties 
of  recent  invention  could  be  greatly  increased  by  pi-oper  effort. 

The  market  for  United  States  agricultural  implements  is  small, 
although  this  is  an  agricultural  country,  because  the  conditions  of 
labor,  soil,  climate,  and  production  do  not  seem  to  favor  their  use; 
but  there  should  be  a  demand  for  windmills  and  pumps  for  irrigating 
purposes  if  once  successfully  started.  The  only  locomotives  used  are 
built  in  England  or  Germany.  They  are  not  heavy  or  fast,  but  are 
possibly  suited  to  the  local  necessities. 

There  is  little  market  for  l)ootB  and  shoes,  as  the  local  demand  is 
lai^ly  met  by  Chinese  makers;  but  I  believe  that  ready-made  boots 
and  shoes  could  bo  easily  sold  here  in  considerable  quantities,  if  prices 
suited.  At  present,  England  supplies  the  market  with  the  finished 
product,  but  Germany  ships  most  of  the  leather  sold  to  the  cobblers. 

QUALITY  OF  GOODS. 

As  to  the  greater  excellence  and  superior  finish  of  Unitetl  States 
goods,  it  can  be  said  that  those  qualities  do  not  avail  as  much  here 
as  in  more  civilized  and  progressive  lands.  The  chief  point  in  Siam 
which  makes  things  sell  is  cheapness,  regardless  of  quality  and 
appearance. 

The  above  characteristics  have,  however,  made  an  impression  upon 
the  local  market,  and  will  help  the  sale  of  American  producta  to  some 
degree. 

CONDITIONS  OF  PACKING,   EXCHANGE,  ETC. 

Local  conditions  of  packing,  transportation,  exchange,  banking, 
etc,,  are  not  yet  fully  understood  in  the  United  States,  though  often 
explained.  As  to  packing,  every  exporter  must  remember  that  Siaiu 
is  in  the  Tropics,  with  consequent  and  ovei'-present  dampness.  All 
goods  that  can  be  possibly  affected  by  heat  and  dampness  should  be 
shipped  in  tin-lined  boxes. 

Exchange  can  be  as  easily  and  readily  attended  to  here  as  in  Lon- 
don or  New  York.  There  are  two  large  banking  i^encies,  which  are 
branches  of  the  two  leading  houses  in  Asia.  If  the  importer  is  relia- 
ble, and  desires  a  little  time  in  payment  of  a  draft,  he  is  generally 
allowed  to  take  advantage  of  a  favorable  turn  in  exchange. 
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Trade  is  well  oi^anized  here,  and  no  American  exporter  need  think 
that  he  is  doing  busiiiess  with  mere  "jangle  wallahs."  British,  Ger- 
man, and  Swiss  maunfactnrers  have  built  up  their  trade  extensively 
hy  manufactaring  certain  patterns  and  quantities  of  goods,  and  get- 
ting them  up  in  attractive  shape  to  meet  local  peculiarities  and  cus- 
toms. Such  products  are  ehieffy  wearing  apparel.  If  United  States 
companies  would  exploit  the  fleld  in  the  same  way  as  their  competitors, 
they  would  succeed  equally  welL 

CURRENCY  FLnCTUATIONa. 

Changes  in  currency  values  have  heen  inimical  to  imports  from  the 
United  States.  Siam,  like  most  other  Asiatic  lands,  is  on  a  silver 
basis.  The  unit  is  a  tical,  which  is  worth  60  cents  of  a  Mexican  dollar, 
and  goes  up  or  down  in  gold  value  as  the  Mexican  currency  rises  or 
falls.  A  few  years  ago  IJ  ticals  were  equal  to  $1  gold.  Now,  3^  ticals 
are  needed  to  make  that  amount.  It  therefore  now  requires  so  many 
ticals  to  purchase  United  States  products  priced  in  gold  that  the 
natives  think  twice  before  they  buy  things  that  formerly  they  pur- 
chased on  sight.  The  Siamese  Government  is  much  disturbed  over 
the  depreciation  of  the  tical,  and  is  seriously  alarmed  at  the  outlook, 
especially  as  the  supply  of  gold  in  the  land  is  very  small. 

There  have  been  no  important  changes  in  tarifC  rates,  customs  rules, 
port  regulations,  aud  wharfage  dues.    Harbor  facilltiesare  unchanged. 

NEW  PROJECTS. 

Telegraph  extensions  include  new  lines  into  the  interior  and  a  sub- 
marine cable  from  the  mainland  to  the  island  of  Koh-Si-Chang,  the 
outer  harbor  of  Bangkok. 

The  new  railway  of  150  miles,  to  Korat  from  Bangkok,  is  not  yet 
completed,  but  is  open  for  about  100  miles  of  its  length.  Other  railroad 
projects,  including  lines  to  Chiengmai  in  the  far  north,  Petchaburee 
t-o  the  southwest,  Pachim  and  Petriew  to  the  east,  and  Anghin  to  the 
southeast,  are  much  discussed,  and  if  built  will  add  to  the  prosperity 
of  Siam. 

The  principal  means  of  travel  and  transportation  consist  now,  as 
for  ages  in  the  past,  of  the  numerous  rivers  and  intersecting  canals. 
One  or  two  new  canals  have  recently  been  constructed  by  private 
corapauies,  but  the  Government  is  woefully  lax  in  dredging  and  keep- 
ing open  the  old  ones.  An  enterprising  United  States  company,  oper- 
ating several  medium-sized  dredgers  of  the  latest  style,  should  be 
able  to  make  paying  contracts. 

COMMUNICATION  WITH  THB  UNITED  STATES. 

Regular  communication  with  the  United  States  is  through  Hong- 
kong and  Singapore.  First-class  freight  steamers,  averaging  8()0  to 
1,000  tons,  ply  almost  daily  between  Bangkok  and  the  alx»ve-named 
ports.  Exports  shipped  from  the  United  States  via  New  York  can 
come  dJMct  to  Singapore  and  be  transshipped  there  to  Bangkok.  There 
are  two  steamers  a  month  leaving  New  York  for  Singapore  and  the  far 
east.  Several  trans-Atlantic  companies  have  also  lines  running  to 
Singapore  and  beyond. 

Goods  should  be  marked  to  be  transshipped  at  Singapore  when  sent 
to  Bangkok.  Pacific  coast  shipments  come  via  Hongkong,  aud  are 
there  transshipped.  Therefore  only  one  transfer  is  required  from  the 
Atlantic  or  Pacific  seaboard  to  Bangkok. 
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Letters  going  direct  commonly  require  forty  to  forty-five  days,  and 
three  months  are  needed  for  replies. 

Freight  shipments  would  probably  average  sixty  to  eighty  days  in 
reaching  Bangkok,  unless  given  quick  dispatch,  when  the  time  might 
be  reduced  to  from  forty-five  to  seventy  days. 

Bangkok  has  telegraphic  connections  with  the  outside  world,  and 
all  firms  use  the  established  codes.  Freight  rates  have  decreased  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years,  but  have  not  reached  a  sufKoiently  low  point 
to  materially  aid  United  States  shippers. 

COMBIEKCIAL  LICENSES,   TAEIPF,   ETC. 

Commercial  travelers  require  no  licenses  here,  and  as  Bangkok 
would  be  the  only  port  visited,  no  passports;  still  they  should  be 
fully  and  properly  accredited.  Siam  has  so  little  merchant  marine 
that  it  is  not  worthy  of  note. 

Quarantine  regulations  are  temporary,  enacted  and  enforced  as 
occasion  demands.  There  is  no  discrimination  against  American  ves- 
sels, and  there  are  no  tariff  charges  other  than  those  provided  for  in 
the  treaties,  the  average  duty  on  imports  being  only  3  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  except  5  per  cent  on  wines,  etc, 

Tliere  are  no  patent,  copyright,  or  trade- mark  laws  in  Siam,  but  a 
foreigner  may  be  liable  under  extraterritorial  jurisdiction  for  infringe- 
ment of  international  treaties.  There  is  no  law  requiring  goods  to  be 
marked  so  as  to  show  the  country  of  origin  or  manufacture. 

Siam  will  continue  to  grow  and  prosper  commercially,  until  she  will 
become  well  and  favorably  known  throughout  the  world,  if  ^e  takes 
advantages  of  her  resources  and  opportunities. 

After  several  years  study  I  am  convinced  that  Siam  provides  a  field 
worthy  of  the  careful  attention  of  United  States  manufacturers  and 
exporters.  While  I  am  gratified  at  the  considerable  increase  of  inter- 
est which  has  been  manifested  of  late — a  result,  I  hope,  of  past 
agitation — I  must  state  that  far  stronger  efTorts  will  be  requir^  if 
the  United  States  is  to  figure  prominently  and  permanently  in  the 
foreign  trade  of  this  Kingdom, 

John  Barrett, 
Minister  Besidejit  and  Consul- Oejieral. 

Bangkok,  October  S8,  1897. 
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STRAITS   SETTLEMENTS. 

In  compliance  with  the  instrnctions  contained  in  the  Department's 
circnl&r  of  the  10th  of  August  last,  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  here- 
with a  report  on  the  eommere©  and  industries  of  the  colony  of  the 
Straits  Settlements,  which  I  have  compiled  with  special  care,  and  have 
endeavored,  without  making  too  voluminons,  to  render  sufficiently 
comprehensive  for  all  practical  purposes. 

To  complete  it,  hbwever,  this  report  will  require  to  be  supplemented 
by  another,  giving  particulars  as  to  the  trade  of  the  first  hiUE  of  the 
current  year,  of  which,  owing  to  the  nonappearance  up  to  dat«  of  offi- 
cial rotnma,  I  have  been  nnable  here  to  treat  except  in  r^um6. 

INTEODDCnON. 

The  Straits  Settlements,  constituting  together  a  single  British  Crown 
colony,  are  situated  upon,  or  on  the  islands  immediately  adjacent  to, 
the  Malay  peninsula,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  which  lies  Singa- 
pore, the  capital  and  principal  port,  the  other  ports  being  Penang  and 
Malacca. 

The  area  of  the  colony  is  1,S26  square  miles;  it  comprises  the  island 
of  Singapore,  the  town  and  province  of  Malacca,  the  territory  and 
island  of  the  Dingdings,  the  town  and  island  of  Penang,  Province 
Wellesley  and  their  dependencies.  The  Cocas  or  Keeling  Islands  and 
Christmas  Island,  situated  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  were  placed  under  the 
government  of  the  Straits  Settlements  in  1886  and  1889,  respectively. 
The  governor  of  the  Straits  Settlements  is  also  high  commissioner  for 
the  federated  Malay  States,  and  high  commissioner  for  the  territories 
of  the  British  North  Borneo  Company,  Brunei  and  Sarawak. 

COHMBRCE.       ■ 
In  1896,  the  valae  of  the  gross  trade  of  this  colony,  deducting  treas- 
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The  principal  articles  of  export  from  the  Straits  Settlements  are 
gambier,  gutta-percha,  coffee,  hides,  rattans,  sago  flour,  pepper,  tin, 
tapioca,  copra,  nutmegs,  canes,  gum  benjamin,  gum  copal,  gum  dam- 
mar, gamboge,  sticklac,  and  mother-of-pearl  shells. 

The  principal  articles  of  .import  into  the  Straits  Settlements  are 
cotton  goods,  specie,  provisions,  coal,  rice,  hardware  and  cutlery, 
twist,  colored  and  plain  handkerchiefs,  paper,  malt  liquor,  spirits, 
tobacco,  wheat  flour,  petroleum,  and  the  chief  articles  of  Enropeao 
and  American  manufacture. 

Particulars  with  regard  to  the  trade  and  shipping  of  the  colony  will 
be  found  in  the  accompanying  marine  department's  report  for  1896, 
which  may  be  generally  relied  upon  except  as  regards  exports  to  and 
imports  from  the  United  States,  which  when  not  coming  direct,  but 
after  having  been  reshipped  at  an  intermediate  port,  are  credited  to 
the  latter;  aa,  for  instance,  American  flour  is  credited  to  Hongkong, 
because  exported  from  California  there,  and  from  there  here. 

These  errors  will  be  found  corrected,  however,  in  my  statement 
attached  herewith. 

Of  the  trade  for  the  six  months  ending  June  30  of  the  present  year, 
I  can  only  give  a  summary,  since  the  official  returns  have  not  yet 
been  made  public. 

The  total  value  of  the  trade  for  that  half  year  was  $176,374,292  (Mexi- 
can), £1S,096,736,  «88,0G7,766  {United  Stat«s  currency),  against  $171,- 
002,2S2  (Mexican),  £18,881,496,  $91,886,800  {United  States  currency) 
for  the  corresponding  period  of  1896,  showing  that  during  that  time  the 
trade  in  question  had  increased  in  value  by  $5,372,040  (Mexican),  but, 
owing  to  the  great  fall  in  exchange,  decreased  in  sterling  and  United 
States  currency  by  £784,700  and  $3,819,034,  respectively.* 

The  value  of  imports  during  the  first  half  of  1897  was  $97,444,453 
(Mexican),  or  £9,9!I8,20G  18s.  ($48,656,270  United  States  currency),  an 
increase  of  $6,000,000  Mexican,  but  a  decrease  in  sterling  £59,812,  or 
$291,075  United  States  currency,  as  compared  with  that  for  the  same 
period  of  1896.  The  most  noticeable  increases  are  in  live  animals, 
food,  drink,  etc.,  especially  rice,  and  in  manufactured  textiles,  par- 
ticularly cotton  piece  goods. 

The  value  of  exports  was  $78,929,839  (Mexican),  or  £8,098,530 
($39,411,496  United  States  currency),  showing  a  falling  off  of  about 
$1,000,000  (Mexican),  but  in  sterling  of  as  much  as  £724,928,  or 
$3,527,959  United  States  currency,  as  compared  with  the  figures  for 
the  first  half  of  1896.  This  falling  off  was  mainly  due  to  the  decline 
in  the  sterling  price  of  tin. 

The  plan  above  adopted  for  establishing  the  United  States  equiva- 
lent of  local  currency  has  been  to  convert  the  latter  at  the  average 
demand  rate  into  sterling,  and  this  again  into  United  States  dollars  at 
Treasury  valuation. 

SHIPPING. 

The  tonnage  of  ocean-going  vessels,  including  war  ships,  arrived  at 
and  cleared  from  the  ports  of  the  colony  during  1896  was  13,052,630, 
against  11,684,795  tons  in  1895. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year,  the  aggregate  ton- 
T^ce  of  arrivals  and  departures  in  Singapore  alone  was  4,710,348, 


*Iii  a  letter  dated  October  19, 1807,  the  conmil-geDeral  says  ^t  Iifl  yrtabea  to 
express  tbe  opinion  that  it  ia  not  altogretliEa-  fair  to  measure  the  TKlne  of  the  gToe» 
ttade  of  the  colony  by  the  gold  standard,  when  a  considerable  propOTtion  of  that 
trade  is  with  silver-osiiig  countries,  such  aa  the  colony  itwU. 
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which  is  464,728  tons  more  than  during  the  corresponding  period  of 
189G;  and  there  is  every  indication  that  the  tonnage  of  the  colony  foi- 
this  year  will  exceed  that  for  the  year  previous. 

FINANCIAL. 
OUEEKNCY. 

The  ailver  doUar  (British,  Mexican,  Hongkong,  and  Japanese)  of 
100  cents  is  used  with  the  following  silver  and  copper  coins  repre- 
senting fractional  parts  of  a  dollar: 

Silver:  Fifty-cent  (half  dollar)  piece,  20-eent  piece,  10-cent  piece, 
5-cent  piece.  Copper:  1-cent  piece,  one-half-cent  piece,  one-fourth- 
c«nt  piece. 

Bank-note  circulation,  16,734,049  (Mexican). 

The  note  issue  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Chartered  Bank  of  India, 
Australia,  and  China,  and  the  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking 
Corporation.  The  first-named  bank  is  bound  by  its  charter  of  cor- 
poration, and  the  other  by  ordinance,  to  maintain  specie  to  the  extent 
of  one-third  the  amount  of  the  issue  of  notes. 

BSCHANOE. 

During  the  year  1896,  the  average  rate  with  London  was;  Bank  bills 
sterling,  in  demand  2s.  2-^.  sterling,  four  months'  sight,  28.  2^d. 
The  average  of  exchange  on  New  York  is  obtained  by  converting  the 
above  demand  rate  on  London  into-  United  States  currency  at  4b.  2d.  to 
tlie  dollar. 

The  hanking  institutions  doing  business  in  the  colony  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 


Capital 


Tbe  Cbartared  Bank  of  India,  AnitrB' 

11a.  and  China. 
HongkougaDd  Bbanghai  Backing  Cor- 

jmratlon. 
HercantUe  Bank  □!  Indliu  Limited.... 
Naderlandsdhe  HandBl-Mutschapplj 

(HatberlaudB  Trading  Society), 


Note  olrculatlon  {Mexican  dollars). 


tl,2G2,0aDatBlDBapare;  tl,W1.47eatPeiiaDg. 
fi.Oa^eUatSliisapore;  tl,421,l»0atPaiuuia. 


'  Mexican doUara.  ■  Florlm.    (111.  =^40.3 cts.) 

OOVKRNMKNT  BEVEHUB. 

The  actual  receipts  for  the  year  1896  were  J308,209  Mexican  in 
excess  of  the  amount  estimated,  and  $217,704  Mexican  in  excess  of  the 
revenue  of  the  previous  year.  ' 

The  transactions  for  the  year,  which  had  been  estimated  to  result 
in  a  deficit  of  $36,102  Mexican,  realized,  on  the  contrary,  a  surplus  of 
1308,974  Mexican. 

The  total  revenue  for  the  year  1896  was  $4,223,881  Mexican,  and 
the  total  expenditure  $3,958,896  Mexican. 

-■         IRANSPOBTATION. 

OCEAN.  "      ~  

The  great  ocean  lines  connecting  Singaporewlththeportsof  Europe 
and  the  far  East,  and,  by  transshipment,  with  those  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  coasts  of  the  United  States,  are: 

(1)  The  Compagnie  des  Messageries  Maritimes  (French);  (2)  The 
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Peninsula  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company  (British);  (3) 
The  Norddeutseher  Lloyd  (German) ;  (4)  Austrian  Lloyds  Steam  Nav- 
igation Company  {Austrian);  (5)  The  CompaiVlaTranaatlantiea  (Span- 
ish); (6)  The  Deutsche  Dampfschiffs  Rhederei  (German);  (7)  The 
Ocean  Steamship  Company  (British);  (8)  The  Glen  Line  of  Steam 
Packets  (British);  (9)  The  Navigazione  Generaie  Italiana  (Italian); 
(10)  The  Ben  Line  (British);  (11)  The  China  Mutual  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Company,  Limited  (British);  (12)  The  Nippon  Yusen  Eaisha 
(Japan). 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are  now  steamers,  under  charter  to 
Messrs.  Barber  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  leaving  that  port  about  twice  a 
month  for  this  and  the  ports  of  China  and  Japan;  but  these,  though 
direct,  are  not  regular  and  carry  only  freight. 

LINES  TO  ADJACENT  STATES  AND  COLONIES. 

The  British  India  Steam  Navigation  Company,  Limited  (British), 
Singapore,  Calcutta,  and  intermediate  ports;  the  Koninklijke  Paket- 
vaart  Maatschappi,i  (Dutch),  Singapore  and  Batvia;  the  Messaperies 
Maritimes  (French),  branch  line,  Singapore  and  Java  ports,  Singa- 
pore and  Saigon;  Ocean  Steamship  Company  (British),  Singapore  to 
Bangkok,  Saigon,  Netherlands,  Indies,  and  British  North  Borneo; 
Apcar  and  Jardine  lines  (British),  Hongkong  to  Calcutta,  calling  at 
Singapore;  Sarawak  and  Singapore  Steamship  Company  (Sarawak 
government) ;  Singapore  and  Kuchin  (Sarawak) ;  coastwise  and  river 
Snes, 

There  are  numerous  vessels  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  of  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  between  Singapore  and  Peuang,  which  caU  at  the 
intermediate  porta  of  Malacca,  the  Dindlngs,  Port  Blckaon  and  Port 
Weld,  and  also  proceed  up  the  Klang  and  Perak  rivers  aa  far  aa 
navigable. 

The  Straits  Steamship  Company  is  the  principal  line  in  this  trade 
and  the  one  which  carries  the  regular  mail. 

ROADS,  RAILWAYS,  AND  CANALS. 

There  is  a  complete  system  of  macadamized  roads  throughout  the 
colony  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  but  since  these  are  not  commercial 
routes,  they  will  not  be  considered  in  the  present  report.  There  are 
no  navigable  canals  in  the  colony  proper,  no  railways,  and  only  about 
10  miles  of  tramway  at  Penang, 

For  particulars  in  regard  to  this  whole  subject  of  transportation,  I 
would  refer  to  my  contribution  to  the  Department's  Special  Cktnaolar 
Beport  of  1895  entitled  "  Highways  of  Commerce."* 


(1)  From  San  Francisco  via  Yokohama  and  Shanghai  to  Hongkong 
and  thence  by  transshipment  to  Singapore  via  Saigon;  (2)  from  New 
York  to  Europe  and  thence  by  transshipmeat  via  Suez  Canal  and 
Colomt>o  to  Singapore;  (3)  from  New  York  to  Singapore  direct  via 
Suez  Canal  and  Colombo. 

To  the  Pacific  coast,  the  first  of  these  routes  is  the  most  exi>edi- 
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tions;  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  second.  The  third,  though  direct, 
consumes  more  time,  from  the  fact  ot  the  steamers  heing  slower,, 
besides  which  they  have  ae  yet  no  fixed  dates  of  departure. 


Freight  to  London  has  increased.  Last  year,  it  averaged  128.  6d. 
(13)  per  ton,  Singapore  scale;  this  year  it  averaged  20s.  (14.86)  per 
ton,  Singapore  scale. 

To  the  United  States  (New  York)  it  has  decreased.  In  1896  it 
ruled  from  20s.  to  25s.  ($4.86  ttt$6)  per  ton,  Singapore  scale;  in  1897 
it  ruled  from  16s.  to  22b.  6d.  (t3.64  to  $5.46)  per  ton,  Singapore  scale. 

To  San  Francisco  via  Hongkong:  To  Hongkong  t3  per  ton  without 
any  deviation  since  last  year;  to  San  Francisco  and  Calcutta  as  per 
schedule  inclosed. 

INDUSTUES. 

The  following  are  the  principal  local  indnstries:  The  tin  smelting 
works,  said  to  bo  the  largest  in  the  world,  the  yearly  consumption  of 
which  is  stated  to  be  64,933,333  pounds  of  ore  and  the  yearly  output 
45,333,333  pounds  of  metal;  the  aerated  water  works,  which  are  esti- 
mated to  turn  out  about  12,500  gallons  per  month;  the  ice  works, 
manufacturing  on  an  average  70  tons  (British)  of  ice  per  day;  the 
canning  works,  producing  some  100,000  cases  of  preserved  pineapples 
per  season. 

Besides  the  above,  there  are  also  a  number  of  sawmills,  small  rice 
cleaning  mills,  and  distilleries,  of  which  it  has  not  yet  been  possible 
to  obtain  particulars,  and  the  shipbuilding  yards,  the  output  of  which 
is  given  in  the  marine  department's  report  inclosed. 

TELEGRAPHS. 

Through  the  eastern  extension  of  the  Australasia  and  China  Tele- 
graph Company's  system  and  connections,  this  colony  is  in  telegraphic 
communication  with  all  parts  of  the  world, 

MEANS  OF  DEVELCiPrNG  AMERICAN  TRADE. 

Regarding  the  pacliing  of  goods,  I  would  refer  to  my  report  of  May 
18,  1895,*  which  treats  fully  of  that  subject. 

As  to  the  matter  of  credits,  etc.,  I  have  to  say  that  the  prevailing 
system  is,  to  pay  the  European  manufacturer  cash  on  delivery  of 
bill  of  lading  to  London  agent  of  local  purchasing  house,  except  in  the 
case  of  articles  new  to  the  market,  which  it  is  customary  to  forward 
on  consignment,  the  manufacturer  receiving  60  per  cent  of  quotation 
value  on  production  of  bill  of  lading,  and  the  consignee  deducting  as 
commission  7^  per  cent  on  proceeds  of  sales. 

Since  practically  all  transactions  are  effected  through  London  and 
are  based  upon  the  sterling  rate  of  exchange,  it  would  aeem  advisable, 
until  this  can  be  altered  by  means  of  more  direct  banking  facilities 
with  the  United  States,  that  manufacturers  there  quote  their  prices 
free  on  board  in  New  York  or  San  Francisco  in  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence,  instead  of  United  States  dollars. 

To  successfully  compete  in  this  or  any  other  market  of  the  far  Fast, 
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our  manufacturers  should  also,  in  my  opinion,  study  the  local  require- 
ments and  bring  their  products  to  the  immediate  knowledge  of  the 
public  on  the  spot,  which  object  I  think  they  coald  not  better  accom- 
plish than  by  means  of  a  permanent  exhibit,  established  at  a  central 
distributing  point,  such  as  Singapore. 

The  inclosed  statement  of  imports  from  the  United  States  will  show 
that  there  is  already  a  fair  and  growing  demand  here  for  American 
products.  This  demand,  I  am  confident,  can  be  immensely  increased 
by  the  adoption  of  a  plan  such  as  the  one  I  have  suggested. 

The  following  are,  I  consider,  the  articles  in  which  we  could  most 
successfully  compete  with  European  manufacturers  in  these  parts: 

(1)  Machinery,  especially  electrical  for  lighting  and  mining  pur- 
poses; several  orders  for  the  former  have  already  been  obtained. 
(2)  Bicycles,  if  made  more  after  the  English  model.  There  is,  for 
some  reason,  an  objection  here  to  the  wooden  tires,  i'd)  Cutleiy  and 
hardware.  (4)  Clocks  and  watches,  condensed  milk,  butter,  cheese, 
etc.,  now  only  imported  to  a  limited  extent.  (5)  Cotton  goods,  espe- 
cially prints,  designed  to  suit  native  taste. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  there  are  no  duties  on  foreign  imports 
entering  the  Straits  Settlements;  that  no  restrictions  are  imposed 
here  upon  commercial  travelers,  and  that  Singapore  supplies  not  only 
this  colony,  but  the  whole  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  the  adjacent  states, 
and  to  a  great  extent,  all  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

There  are  no  laws  or  regulations  in  this  colony  of  a  discriminating 
character  which  affect  American  shipping,  or  any  requiring  goods  to 
be  marked  so  as  to  show  the  country  of  origin  ormanufacture;  neither 
are  there  any  import  duties  here,  and  all  taxes  and  excises  fall  upon 
the  consumer. 

E.  Spencer  Pratt,  CoTistd-Oeneral. 

SlNGAPORC,  October  12,  1897. 
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I  On  AprU  3D.  UST,  Mr.  Pratt  vrote: 

"It  is  KTAtUyinirtAbeBbletorepan 

exportBtloQ  of  wrbttn  apeolflc  Krtide_ 

ooloiif  bu  greatlr  Improved  during  the  put  jrokr  orer 

Aarep«rdBeiporw.  the •—*■ •_  *i_  •.. 

essential  oil,  and  the  g- ,. _ „ 

pepper,  aago.  rubber,  sod  nutmeni  and  as  regards  imports, 

carrtaaBS  and  carriage  matarlali,  machinery,  Inbrlcatlnj  l. 

malerialB,  and  the  greateat  decrease  In  petrolenm  and  oilman' 


ling  a  falling  off  In  the  importation  and 
lebstveen  the  United  States  and  this 

, , ..'hat  It  waa  during  the  Tear  proooding, 

«  was  in  tin.  tapiooa.  rattanti,  ftam  dammar,  ntdea.  and 

a  In  coffee,  ontta,  gum  oopal,  oalioba,  white  and  black 

as  regards  imports,  the  greatest  Inrreaae  waH  in  llonr. 

Inbrlcatlng  oils,  and  gaa  and  electric  lighting 


If  In  the  face  of  the  nnsettled  coodltloDa  ^ „ .._ 

been  able  not  only  to  maintain,  bat  to  ao  materially  enhance  the  valne  of  oar  export  trade  to 
tblH  colony.  I  am  confldent  that,  with  proper  exertion,  we  can  Increase  It  to  a  far  greater  extent 
In  the  fu tore," 

The  following  tables,  showing  the  shipping  and  geneml  trade  of  the 
Straits  SettlementB,  together  with  remarks  on  certain  classes  of  the 
trade,  are  taken  from  the  Annual  Report  on  the  Marine  Department, 
1896  (published  in  supplement  to  GJoverament  Gazette,  May  18, 1897), 
inclosed  by  Consut-G«neraI  Pratt: 
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The  prominent  feature  in  trade  for  the  loat  year  ia  tlie  evidence  that  an  epoch 
has  been  reached  in  the  history  of  the  tin  indnstry,  for  which  the  colony  has  long 
been  noted.  Singapore  for  the  first  time  shows  a  decrease  in  the  quantity  sent 
ont,  and  thongh  tnCTe  is  a  trivial  advance  for  the  whole  colony,  proofs  are  ample 
that,  at  anv  rate  for  some  time,  the  ontpnt  will  not  eanal  that  of  former  years. 
Surface  mining  baa  nearly  reached  an  end,  and  in  the  fatnre  it  ia  from  lode  min- 
ing that  snppliea  will  be  ootained. 

The  import  of  textiles  as  a  class  has  largely  declined  in  ralne  and  bnlk,  and  the 
trade  in  Manchester  goods  has  not  been  remunerative.  Notwithstanding  these 
drawbacks,  the  commerce  of  the  colony  baa  increased  in  dollar  as  well  aa  in  ster- 
ling values,  both  in  imports  and  exporte.  Thus  trade  In  merchandise  with  other 
coantries  rose  on  each  side  nearly  H  percent.  Imports  from  the  United  Kingdom 
show  a  decline  of  Siper  cent  in  dollar  value,  and  exports  a  decrease  of  I3i  percent. 
The  decrease  in  imparts  was  in  cottons,  coal,  bar  and  rod  iron,  and  telegraphic 
materials.  Tin,  gambler,  gntta,  and  nntmegs  show  the  decline  in  exports.  In  the 
trade  with  Europe  imports  rose  from  Oermany,  Belgium,  and  Italy,  and  fell  from 
Anstria,  Prance,  Holland,  and  Russia.  Exports  to  Holland  declined,  but  increased 
to  every  other  continental  conntry.  Imports  from  the  United  States  fell  oft,  but 
in  wheat  flour  there  was  a  large  increase,  and  this  being  purchased  for  Hongkong 
was  credited  to  that  place  ana  not  to  the  United  States. 

A  short  review  of  tne  trade  by  classes  brings  out  these  resnlta: 

Rice  alone  accounts  for  an  increased  import  valne  of  nearly  $4,000,000  (over 
^,000,000  gold),  prices  having  risen  enormously,  not  to  speak  of  increased  con- 
signments. (  pinm,  wheat  Sour,  live  stock,  and  malt  liquors  also  rive  important 
increBSee  over  the  figures  for  l^S.  Fish  is  the  only  article  which  naa  a  marked 
dAcreue  in  valne,  bnt  the  food  class  as  a  whole  yields  an  inoroaae  of  over  |4,000,000. 
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enough  b 

imported  in  1BQ5  and  this  jraar's  import. 

Uiscellaneons  mamifaotnred  goods  were  greater  In  Talne  by  over  $500,000 
.  ($3Oi,0O0  gold),  principally  seen  in  imports  of  dynamite,  carriages,  inclndbig 
cycles,  cement,  glass,  paints,  and  paper.    Coal  and  petroleom  between  tiiem 
accoant  for  a  decline  in  import  valae  of  nearly  {1,000,000  ($523,000  gold). 

Tnmlng  to  esporls  nnder  food  stuSs,  sugar  shows  tiie  most  serious  falling  off, 
and  sago  and  tapioca  together  yield  a  small  increase. 

Spices  fell  by  nearly  five-sixths  of  a  million  dollars  ($433,000  gold),  of  which 
deficiency  pepper  alone  contributed  over  two- thirds  and  nutmegs  nearly  half  t^t 
pr^>ortion,  followed  by  smaller  decreasee  nnder  nearly  all  other  kinds. 

Tlie  export  of  tin  feU  by  over  $3,250,000  (|1,IT0,000  gold),  and  gambler  also, 
with  an  increased  outpnt,  declined  in  valae  by  nearly  (750,000  ($800,000  gold). 

There  were  satisfactory  Increases  in  most  gums  and  reeins,  eepeolally  In  gutta- 
percha and  India  rnbber.  which  alone  yielded  a  rise  of  over  $SOD,000  ($304,000 
gold),  the  only  serions  falling  off  occorring  in  sticklac,  with  a  decline  in  the  export 
value  of  over  $350,000  ($180,000  gold). 

Coi^a  and  rattan  gave  an  increase,  when  taken  together,  of  nearly  $1,750,000 
($910,000  gold),  hldee  of  nearly  $500,000  ($264,000  gold),  and  plankn  and  timber 
over  that  amount. 

Percentage  of  trade  bg  countries. 
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80KB  OF  THE  POINCIPAL  ABTICLJES  OF  TRADE, 

Cotton  good*. — The  total  import  of  cotton  piece  goods  into  the  colony,  ezclosiTd 
of  saronKB  tind  kains,  reached  8,799,588  pieces,  of  a.  decliired  volae  ol  fS,142.196 
<$4,T53,9J1  gold},  a  decreaoe  of  548,118  piec«e  us  compared  with  the  Imp^  for  the 
previons  year. 

The  following  table  ebows  the  larger  importa.  Id  pieoea,  from  the  principal 
places  in  1896  and  1895: 
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3.091;  France,  chiefly  of  Swigs  ori(rin,  83,691, »dwirea»eof48,oiM;  Holland  18,768, 
a  decrease  of  10,010;  aDdltaly.pTobablymostly  of  Swissorigin,  60,076,  an  increase 
of  40,894  pieces. 

The  imports  of  gray  yarn  reached  11,006  balee,  a  decrease  of  112,  compared  with 
1895,  From  Bombay  5,482  bales  recoived,  compared  with  5,6SS  in  the  previous 
year,  and  from  United  Kingdom  3,029  bales  received,  compared  with  3,5ri0  last 
year.  From  Calcntta  2.286  bales  were  received,  an  incroaae  of  617.  From  Japan 
64  bales  were  credited,  with  no  imjMjrt  in  1895,  This  is  a  new  bnsinesB,  and  Will 
probably  show  some  development  m  1897. 

Imports  of  dyed  yam  fell  off  4,181  bales,  because  of  large  stocks  on  hand.  Im- 
ports of  sewing  thread,  valued  at  $142,773  ($330,240  gold),  a  decrease  of  S87.0OO 
?|46,000gold)  as  compared  with  the  year  18B5.  Imports  of  cotton  handkerchiefs  fell 
from  150,515  dozen  to  104,538  dozen  in  1898.  The  Import  of  cotton  blanketi  shows 
a  slight  decrease  of  2.000  pieces  on  a  total  of  491,897  pieces  in  1805.  From  the 
United  Kingdom  448,708  of  the  489,699  pieces  were  received,  au  increase  of  82,000 
pieces,  and  the  continent  sent  26,707  pieces,  against  51,870  in  1895. 

Coot— The  following  table  shows  the  impOTte  from  the  principal  places  for  the 
loat  five  years: 
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i*(rotei*ni.— A  decrease  of  170,882  cases  of  petrolenm  imported  is  recorded.  A 
(dui^e  in  the  system  of  distribntlng  Langkat  oilis  the  expunation  for  the  decline 
in  imports  since  1694.  In  that  year  all  the  oil  was  sent  to  Singapore,  stored  tiiera 
andsold  from  that  port,  whereas  in  I89S,  and  still  to  a  greater  extent  in  1896,  the 
same  vessels  which  loaded  at  Langkat  merely  passed  through  Singapore,  dischai^' 
ing  a  piutlon  of  their  cargoes  vhen  reqn&ed,  or  sailed  direct  to  other  placea. 
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ThnB  in  1804,  703,000  cuee  were  Isnded  In  the  colony,  whUe  in  1895  43S,000  cam 
were  landed  and  136,000  passed  throngh  Singapore,  and  In  1806,  378,000  caaetf  were 
landed  in  the  colony  and  qo  less  than  603,000  catiee  went  on  by  way  of  Singwore, 
of  which  Java  received  300,000,  Sumatra  86,000,  Dntch  Borneo,  11,000,  Ji^aii 
24,000,  Siam  124,000,  Saigon  78,000.  and  Hongkong  and  China  ISO.OOO. 

Rosaian  oil  decreased  by  the  equivalent  of  n4,000caMe,  and  American  by  14,000 
cases,  bnt  Rangoon  oil  rose  by  1^,000  cases. 

From  Batonm  five  vessels  arrived  with  petroleum  for  Singapore,  of  which  two 
were  tank  steamers  vrith  oil  in  bnlk,  while  last  year  the  same  namber  of  vessels 
arrived,  of  which  four  were  tank  steamers. 

From  the  United  States  three  vessels  arrived  at  Singapore,  or  one  less  than  in 
180S. 

ases,  an  increase  of  06,402  cases 


_    ....    .  export;  to  Acheen  and  Smaatra 

ports  were  sent  nearly  1^0,000  cases,  an  increase  of  S8,000;  to  Perak,  73,000  cases 
sent  show  an  increase  of  8,000;  to  Selangur,  15,044  sent  give  a  decrease  of  over 
10,000  cosBsi  to  Datch  Borneo,  03,000  cases  sent  show  an  increase  of  14,000;  and  to 
Hongkong  84,000  cases  were  sent,  while  none  was  sent  in  1805. 

The  following  table  gives  the  imports  from  the  principal  conntriea  for  the  last 
five  years; 
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Appard,  lumery,  mUlirtery,  etc— Total  import  value  92,460,802  (|1,283,800  gold), 
a  decrease  of  $460,000.  Total  export  volae  11,004,049  ((^40,300  gold),  a  decrease 
of  $252,000.  Of  the  total  imports,  Hongkong  and  CUna  sent  to  the  valne  of 
$950,600  ($455,000  gold),  chieOy  in  ready-made  Chinese  clothing,  a  decline  of 
$655,000;  Oermany  sent,  principally  of  singlets  and  hosiery,  $513,354  ($316,800 
gold)  value,  on  increase  of  $149,000;  and  the  United  Kingdom,  $510,410  ($370,000 
gold)  valne,  a  decrease  of  $33,000. 

Silk  piece  goods. — The  number  of  pieces  imported  in  1800  was301,301,  an  increase 
of  24,(H)0  pieces;  but  the  value  showed  a  falling  off,  the  total  reaching  $1 .970,52^ 
($1,030,800  gold).  From  Hongkong  306,824  piecee  were  received,  an  mcresse  of 
48,000  pieces. 

Woolen  goods.— Tbo  total  import  of  woolen  blankets  amounted  to  60,583  pieces, 
a  decline  of  27,000,  and  the  value  showed  $139,000  ($68,000  gold).  Woolen  cloth 
impcnted  gave  88,.'>57  pieces,  an  Increase  of  7,000.  with  a  yalne  of  $517,000  ($308,800 
gold).  All  other  kinds  of  cloth  not  classified,  including  woolen  yam,  vslued  on 
importation  $100,000  ($52,800  gold),  a  fall  of  $28,000  compared  wiQi  1895. 

Machinery  and  foofs.— Import  value  of  machinery  $ijl,000  ($318,900  K<dd),» 
decrease  of  $50,000;  from  the  United  Kingdom  a  value  of  $822,000  ($167,400  gold) 
was  received,  and  from  Germany  $50,000  ($30,400  gold)  vidue. 

Of  tools,  implements,  and  inatrameiita,  the  value  of  $159,000  ($69,600  gold)  was 
received,  a  decrease  of  $5,000.  From  the  United  Kingdom  the  import  value  of 
$60,000  ($35,800  gold)  compares  with  $80,000  ($40,800  gold)  in  1805;  and  from 
Oermany  $63,000  ($83,300  gold)  comparee  with  $60,000  ($30,000  gi^d)  in  the  pre- 
vious year. 

Metals,  efc— Hardware  and  cutlery  imports  valued  $922,000  ($479,000  gold),  an 
increase  of  $102,000.  From  the  United  Kingdom,  $489,000  (^38,000  gdd)  com- 
pares with  $470,000  ($339,000  gold)  in  1895;  from  Germany,  $330,000  ($176,000 
gold)  compares  vrith  $330,000  ($117,000  gold);  and  from  Belgium,  $30,000  ($18,700 
gold)  compares  with  $55,000  ($38,000  gold)  in  1805.  Ircmware  imports  valued 
$497,000  ($258,000  gold),  an  increase  of  $48,000.  Prom  the  United  Kingdom 
$294,000  ($158,000  gold)  imported  gives  an  increase  of  $66,000;  and  from  Germany 
$53,000  ($27,000  gold)  valne  received  shows  a  decrease  of  over  $10,000.  Corru- 
gated iron  import  valne  increased  from  $166,000  in  1895  to  $287,000.  iron  bar  and 
nail  rod  fell  from  $363,000  import  value  in  1893  to  $280,000  In  1896.  Copper-ware 
importe  of  $139,000  show  an  increase  of  $2,000.  Brass  ware  shows  imports 
$170,000,  a  decline  of  $36,000.    Yellow  metal  sheathing  imports  give  $67,000  value, 
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a  fall  ot  08,000.  Copper  Bheathing  imports  valued  «S8,000,  a  decrease  of  |T,000. 
Iron  nails  (wire  and  rose)  rose  in  value  from  tlS4.000  value  imported  in  IStis  to 
»I85,000  in  1896.  Steel  import  valne  ro*>  from  $307,000  in  1805  to  (253,000  in  1896. 
Zinc  Bbeathing  fell  from  |T3,000  value  in  1895  to  $47,000  in  1806.  Tin  plntes  roee 
to  »218,000  valne  imported,  an  increase  of  $96,000.  Zinc  ware  import  valne 
reached  $73,000,  a  decrease  of  $8,000  compared  with  18&S.  Anchors  and  chains 
Tftlned  $47,000  imported,  an  increaae  of  $10,000  over  the  imports  of  the  previons 
year.  Telegraph  materials  fell  from  an  import  valne  of  $596,000  in  189S  to 
$190,000  in  im. 

Trade  tmtk  weatem  countrie»,  1896. 
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I  Ths  consDl-geaeral  glvte  Ic  his  report  a  more  eorrect  itatement  of  Importa  from  tbs  United 

IVwfe  with  the  principal  eastern  counfriea,  1896. 
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It  Is  to  be  noted  that  treasure  Is  not  Incladed  In  the  above  atatemeot. 

The  total  valne  of  importa  in  1896  into  the  settlement  of  Singapore,  excluding 
treasnre,  was  $1K7,230,000  ($73,460,000  gold),  and  the  exports  were  valued  at 
$114,681,000  ($60,695,000  gold). 

The  valne  of  imports  into  Penang  was  $47,058,000  ($34,037,000  gold)  and  of 
exports  $44.861 ,000  ($28,686,000  gold). 

Imports  into  Malacca  amounted  to  $1,018,000  ($1,013,000  gold)  and  exports  to 
$»,285,000  ($1,206,000  gold). 

FOREIGN  POSTAL  HATES. 

The  Straits  Settlements  Postal  Guide,  inclosed  by  Consul-General 
Pratt,  gives  the  rates  for  foreign  postage  as  follows: 


HezI- 

rency. 
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C^nt,. 
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For  commercial  papers  and  patterns  the  charge  is  the  same  aa  for  printed  papen, 
except  that  the  lowest  charge  for  each  packet  is  8  and  8  cents  {Uesican;  respeo- 
tiyely.    For  reKistration  .1  oenta  (2^  centa,gold)  is  charged. 

PACIFIC  MAIL  AND  OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL  STEAMSHIP  COMPANIES. 

Rates  of  freight  from  Hongkong  to  San  Francisco  on  the  undemoted  cargo 
shippied  on  throogh  bills  of  lading  signed  In  the  Straits  Sett1enient«,  Java  ports, 
Aden,  Colomtio,  or  Bombay,  exclnsive  of  transfer  expenses  at  Hongkong,  are 
given  below.    All  rates  are  in  United  States  gold  coin: 

Gardamnms,  in  cases -.  .- perpicnl-.  $0.90 

Cassia,  in  bozes  or  bales do 1.00 

Castor  seed  .- do 90 

Cinnamon,  in  hales: 

Lots  of  100  bales  or  over _ - ...do 1,80 

Lots  nnder  100  bales do 1.3S 

Cinnamon,  in  bags -,. --do 1. 10 

Cloves,  in  bags do 1.10 

Cocoanat  oil,iii  hogsheads do 75 

Cocoa,  in  bags -.- -. do 75 

Coffee,  in  bags do 46J 

Copra,  in  bags do 70 

Cotton  seed do 1,45 

Dry  hides per  ton  of  40  feet..  10.00 

Dates: 

Wet perpicnl-.      .50 

Dry do 73 

Ebony perponnd..      .OOJ 

Essential  oils .1  percent  ad  valorem.. 

Uambier: 

Block— Lots  of  35  tons  or  over perpicnl..       .50 

Lots  of  less  than  35  tona do ,65 

Cube— Lots  of  25  tons  or  over _ do 66 

Lots  of  less  than  35  tons ,_ do 75 

vPet per  ton  of  40  feet..     8.00 

Dry -.. perpicnl..       .70 

Goatskins - per  ton  of  40  feet,.  13,00 

U-um  copal: 

Lots  of  5  tons  or  over perpicnl..       .671 

Lots  of  less  than  5  tons.. do 70 

Oannies - per  ton  of  40  feet..     8,00 


8.00 

Indigo do 15,00 

Jnte ., do  ...     8.00 

Kapok - do....     5.00 

Linseed - perpicnl..       .60 

Mace do 1.00 

Nntm^s do 1.00 

Paddy do 70 

Pepper: 

Lots  of  35  tons  or  over do 55 

Lots  of  less  than  25  tons. ...do 75 

PlumbsKO,  in  pack^es do 60 

Pineapples per  ton  of  40  feet..     8,00 

Rattans per  picol..     1.50 

Rice,  in  bags do 60 


Lots  of  31 
Lots  of  It 


altpeter.. 
hellac 


per  ton  of  40  feet. . 

Sticklac,  in  lots  of  10  tons  or  over perpicnl.. 

Sugar,  refined  in  bags. , do 

Lots  of  25  tons  or  over.. do 

Lots  of  less  than  35  tons ..do 
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Tin -- patpfaml..  fO.S 

Tnmeric _ _ ..do 7' 

Tea  and  desiccaied  cocoannts _ do 8.  ft 


Schedule  of  rate*  of  freight*  froi 
Apcar  <t  Co.,  the  Indo-China 
ffritUh  India  Steam  Navigatu. 


I  Singapore  to  Calcutta  per  steamera  of  Me$»rs. 
Steam  Navigation  Company,  Limited,  and  the 
n  Company,  Limited,  on  and  from  June  1,1896. 


Gamblpr.  Chins  roots,  glne,  gsrllc,  galanKal peFpleal  groas. 

Copra,  pepper,  sago,  Uploca.  ga.\a  Aamraat.  ^m  copal,  Btlcklac,  bamboo 

camphor,  wild  Datmeipi,  mnnBlls - perplcal  graaa. 

Bngar,  tin,  ooppor.  Iron do... 

Betel  nnts do.... 

BattsnB,  sandalvood,  aapaoirood,  bides.  Malacis  canee do.... 

Cnbet».iintmeg(i,  mace,  cloves: 

In  b«es do... 

China  csmpbor  in  caaea  orcaaka,  plcala.  i  to  \J6 each. 

Malaf  camphor,  valaable per$lCO. 

Specie  up  to  126,000 do... 

Bpeae  orer  pS.OaO do... 

Hatcnee per  case. 

Onm  benjamin do... 

Hemp per  bale. 

Ifeasorement  gooda.  clgara,  tea.  tobacco per  SO  cnUc  feet. 

Empty  bottles: 

Id  basket  of  U cable  feet parba^et. 

Timber,  In  ioga per  Wcnbic  feet. 

Planka do.... 

Oenetr;  seeda: 

Cheap  qaalltT perplcal. 

.  Valnable  kind- -.-- per  BOO. 

Gold  and  sUrerware  and  jewelry do..; 

BlUtBOode ^""."""".".!i;".l!!"."'"'."!;r... ".LI. "."per  60 cubic  feet! 

Kava  Puteb  oil  In  caaea  about  Scnblc  feet _ percase. 

Chbiacnpaand  plates per  roll  lu  inches. 

China  caps  audplatea  inbaaketa per  baaket  T  feet  3  Inohes. 

Floirer  pots  In  baskets per  baaket  E  feet. 

Carriages: 

Fonr-wlieeled each. 

Two-wheeled do... 

Horae,  withont  attendant do... 

Pony,  wlthont attendant do... 

TTger,  Inolnding  one  attendant - - do... 

Cockatoos do... 

Orang-ontanga - do... 

Small do-.. 

Large do... 

Canowaries  (birds) do... 

Bice  birds  (small) per  1100. 

Tapir _ uc^. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  SEFOBT. 

Conanl-General  Pratt  writes  from  Singapore,  under  date  of  Kovein- 
ber9,1897: 

I  have  the  honor  to  anpplement  the  iDdnstrial  and  commdroial  rei»ort 
I  transmitted  on  the  12th  altimo  by  the  inclosed,  which  treats  of  the 
trade  of  this  colony  with  the  United  States  for  the  first  half  of  1897, 
information  which  it  was  impossible  to  furnish  until  the  publication  of 
the  official  returns  for  the  second  quarter  of  the  present  year,  which 
have  only  now  made  their  appearance. 


COUMEfiCtAL  BELATIOI78. 
t  o/Jmjwrb/rom  the  United  SlaUtfor  tie  *ir  month*  caAitp  Jhm  SO,  1897. 
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Btlvnt  q/ e^ort»  to  the  Onilrd  Stale*  for  the  tU  ntontkg  eadiiig  Jmtte  50,  1897. 
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Uoder  date  of  S'ovember  15, 1897,  tbe  consnl- general  continues  his 
anpplementary  report  on  the  trade  for  the  first  half  of  1897,  as  follows: 

During  the  first  half  of  IS97,  as  compared  with  the  first  half  of  1896, 
the  trade  of  this  colony  with  the  United  States  has  increased  iu  valne 
by  »124,655,  Mexican  ($63,698,  gold),  for  importa,  and  «1,077,714,  Mexi- 
can (1550,711),  gold,  for  exports. 

Id  imports,  the  increase  has  been  mainly  iu  machinery,  petroleum, 
and  other  oils;  the  decrease  mainly  in  wheat  flonr.  In  exports,  the 
increase  baa  been  -mainly  in  coffee,  gambler,  gam  copal,  black  pepper, 
sago,  and  tinj  the  decrease  mainly  in  nutmegs,  white  pepper,  rattans, 
and  robber. 

The  marked  increase  in  the  importation  here  of  TJnit«d  States 
machinery  is  to  be  attributed,  I  think,  largely  to  the  fact  that  the 
docks,  etc.,  have  been  induced  to  procure  their  electric  plant,  etc.,  from 
the  United  States,  a  course  which  I  have  advocated  and  shall  continue 
to  advocate,  with  a  view  to  deciding  the  mines  and  newly  projected 
railways  in  the  interior  to  also  supply  themselves  trom  America  instead 
of  from  elsewhere. 

Altogether,  I  think  we  may  congratulate  oarselves  on  the  present 
improved  condition  of  our  export  trade  with  these  settlements,  and 
ma^  fairly  expect  that  properly  directed  eftort  will  produce  a  far  more 
rapid  improvement  in  that  trade  in  the  near  fature. 


MAT.AV  STATES. 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  an  article  from  The  Straits  Times, 
of  Singapore,  which,  as  a  r(Saam<i  of  the  reports  which  have  just 
appeared  for  1896,  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  existing  conditions  in  the 
Federated  Malay  States. 

E.  Spbnoee  Pbatt, 

Comul-Omieral 
SraaAPORE,  August  16, 1897. 


(From  The  Strmlla  Tlin«.) 

FEDERATED  MALAYA. 


Tbereroniie  ibr  1696  amounted  to  43,960,871.*  Compared  with  1895,  the  colleo- 
tions  fell  off  by  $72,740,  owiDg  maiuly  to  the  low  price  of  tin  and  tbo  atnaller  cod- 
iiimption  of  opinm  from  the  high  price  of  that  dnig.  The  expenditure  reached 
$3,989,376  af^ioHt  $3,757,008,  the  outlay  for  1896.  The  expenditare  of  the  year  waa 
the  largest  eincre  the  introdaction  of  the  reaideatial  sjateni.  Large  sup  piemen  tary 
votes  were  allowed  to  the  railway  to  press  on  the  extension  of  the  Kinta  Valley  line 
toward  Knaln  Kangsar  and  Taiping,  The  hnancial  poettionof  the  StatAonthelstof 
Jannary  last  whs;  AssoU,  $714,699  |  Iiabilities,$[2i,%6;  eice«8  aMets,  »593,243.  The 
debt  dne  by  Pahang  to  Perak  has  been  taken  over  by  Solangor;  but  Negri  Sembllan 
owes  Perak  $200,000.  The  total  volome  of  trade  in  1896  reached  slightly  over 
»23,000,000  a  deoreaae  of  $2,173,000  compared  with  1896,  mostly  In  exports.  This 
decrease  shows  most  nndei  tin,  to  the  amount  of  $1,723,131.  The  administration 
arrangements  have  been  remodeled  with  the  introduction  of  federation,  and  are  now 
based  ou  the  principle  of  periodical  increments  to  aalarii'j,  on  Che  basia  of  the  salary 


for  the  man  and  not  for  the  post.  The  land  revenue  continnally  inireased  and 
reached  $280798  in  1896,  against  $152,900  iu  1892,  The  acreage  -'!  —  ■.»-■'  «>■" 
increases,  and  irrigation  schemes  to  foster  rice  onltivatioa  are  in 
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Perok  and  in  Erian.  Over  35,000  itcieB  have  been  taken  np  for  Enropefui  ooffee 
«atataB,  almost  all  for  the  Liberiau  kind,  with  euoouiaging  resnlts.  Six  thousand 
four  hundred  and  five  acres  of  new  land  for  Enropean  ooffee  eatatea  were  given  oat 
dacing  1896. 

Malays  and  Chinese  have  also  taken  inoreaaiiigly  to  ooffee  KTowing.  chiefly  in 
Batang  Padang.  The  same  ii  the  caae  with  j^epper,  owing  to  high  prices.  8«voraI 
Europeans  have  embarked  in  oocoanut  planting.  Kamie  growing  is  also  engftging 
attention,  owins  to  the  climate  and  rninfall  of  uie  State  being  adapted  to  tbe  oalti- 
vation  of  that  fiber.  The  preparation  of  banana  Soar  has  also  been  nndertaken  hy  a 
Enropean  ooffee  planter,  witb  promisinE  resolta.  The  tin  production  began  to  show 
decrease.  The  average  prlceof  tin  for  the  past  three  years  has  been,  commencing  with 
18»4,»3T.58,934.28,and$31.T6perpi<'ul(133ipoandB),re8peotiYely.  This  last  is  the  low- 
est average  for  six  years.  The  total  weight  of  metollio  tin  on  which  duty  wasreceivod 
by  the  Goverument,  ore  being  reckoned  as  containing  65  per  cent  of  metal,  amounted 
to  383,226  picnlB  (22,754  tons),  beins  less  bf  17,720  piculs,  or  1,052  tons,  than  the  cor- 
responding figures  for  1895.  Lode  tin  mining  has  not  turned  ont  favorably.  A  wel- 
come change  in  the  administration  of  the  mines  was  introduced  by  the  coming  into 
operation  of  a  mining  code.  The  Bukit  Mas  Compitny,  which  started  to  mine  gold, 
has  had  to  be  reconstructed  front  want  of  sufficient  capital. 

Nearly  one  million  and  a  g^uarter  of  dollars  were  spent  in  public  works,  mostlj  on 
loads,  streets,  and  bridges.  Most  of  the  sanitary  boards  did  good  work.  Seven 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-six  dollars  were  spent  on 
railways,  of  which  over  $533,000  went  on  construction.  Thirteen  miles  of  new 
lines  were  opened.  One  hundred  and  twenty  miles  of  new  lines  are  under  contem- 
plation, including  a  brunch  item  Larut  to  Prai,  in  Province  Wellesley.  The  public 
health  of  the  State  was  fairly  good.  The  education  of  Malays  goes  on  eatis&c- 
torily,  and  the  Sultan  takes  great  interest  in  the  subject.  English  schools  attracted 
more  pupils.  The  post  and  telegraph  department  shows  steady  growth  of  revenne. 
The  population  Tetnms  indicate  decrease  in  Chinese  immigration.  Measures  have 
b^n  t«keti  to  enoonrage  Tamil  immigration.  The  population  of  the  State  now 
exceeds  280,000,  against  214,000  in  1891,  Mr.  W.  H.  TreAoher,  who  signs  the  report 
as  resident,  in  noting  the  accomplisbmunt  of  federation,  mentions  that  the  Fed- 
erated States  commenced  the  present  year  with  a  total  estimat«d  revenue  of 
$8,509,038  and  an  estimated  total  expenditure  of  $9,087,687.  of  which  $2,917,062,  pro- 
vided irom  surplus  balances,  is  for  nonrecurring  expenditnie  and  devoted  to  works, 
bonding,  railway  extension,  and  irrigation. 


The  revenue  collected  during  the  year  atnonnted  to  $3,756,936,  U  (W*inat  $3,806,211 
in  1895,  The  e:ipenditure  amounted  to  $3,572,683,  against  $3^^3,3861)1 1695,  the  prin- 
cipal items  being  public  works,  $1,379,496;  railways,  $875,689;  establishments, 
$510,802.  The  b^anoes  in  banks  and  treasuries  on  the  1st  of  Jaouai?,  1897,  were 
$93,991.  On  the  Ist  of  January,  1896,  the  excess  of  aaseta  over  liabilities  amounted 
to  $2,311,509,  and  on  the  1st  of  Januai?,  1897,  to  $2,306,467.  The  total  value  of  trade 
amoonted  to  $21,137,303,  and  the  following  flgnres  give  the  comparative  returns 
of  the  last  two  years:  Imports,  18%,  $10,759,123;  18%,  $9,131,194.  Exports,  1896, 
$13,956,803;  1896,  $12,006,108.  Mr.  J.  P.  Rodger,  the  resident,  notea  that  the  jtta 
nnder  review  was  an  unsuccessful  one  for  miners,  because  of  the  prevailing  low  price 
of  tin  and  the  high  cost  of  lioe.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  markra  develop- 
ment of  plantiue  enterprise,  chiefly  in  connection  with  Liberian  ooffee,  both  amoug 
Europeans  and  Asiatics,  and  new  plantations  were  opened  in  eveiy  district  of  the 
State.  The  total  revenue  derived  from  lands  aud  mines  amounted  to  $137,906,  »a 
aeainst  $144,760  in  1896.  'fhe  export  of  metallic  tin  amounted  to  346,653  picnis 
(^,391  .tous)j  a  decrease  of  14,847  piculs  (873  tons),  as  compared  with  the  pr«Tioua 
year;  hut  this  decrease  is  due  to  market  rates,  and  in  no  way  implies  that  the  mines 
are  less  rich  than  formerly,  tbe  output  being  simply  regulated  by  prevailiDg  prices. 
The  area  of  land  held  under  id  inine  titles  at  the  end  of  lost  year  was  28.7iw  aor«s, 
and  129  pumping  engines  were  employed.  The  expenditure  on  works  and  buildings 
amonnted  to  $411,911.  Tbe  total  expenditure  on  roads  and  bridges  was  $1,126,268. 
By  far  the  most  important  piece  of  road  work  is  that  of  the  PananR  Trunk  Road, 
commenced  in  1894,  and  still  under  construction.  The  length  of  this  road,  whioh 
connects  the  railway  terminus  at  Kuala  Knbu  with  the  Pahang  Biver  at  EuiU« 
Lipie,  is  nearly  86  miles,  and  the  estimated  cost  is  $1,250,000.  The  ooet  to  dsto 
has  been  $746,810,  of  whjoh  $617,144  was  expended  during  the  year  under  review, 
Tbe  total  expenditure  of  the  railway  department  was  $410,602.  The  length  of 
mileage  open  for  trafSe  is  70  miles,  and  the  total  receipts  were  $720,008.  No 
extensions  were  opened  during  the   year   under  review,   but  that  to  K^ong,  8^ 
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miles,  Wfta  to  b«  reftdy  for  opening  in  May,  nnd  tbnt  to  Ku*Ia  Klang,  6}  tulles,  is  ftlso 
Dearly  oompletMl.  The  latter  eiCeDsioa,  however,  will  not  lie  available  fur  pnbJio 
trafQo  nctil  the  new  wbarvee  are  completed,  althongli  it  will,  in  the  meanwhile,  be 
of  great  valne  for  departmeatal  parpo»es.  Sarve^s  oi  proposed  extensions  are  now 
being  c&rried  ont  to  Kuala  Lipie  in  Fahong,  and  to  Taitjong  Malim,  on  the  frontier 
of  Perak,  to  connect  with  the  Perak  r&ilwaj  system.  Another  pioposed  extension, 
which  will  shortly  be  8nrveyed,isthat  to  the  frontier  of  Negri  Sembilan.  The  health 
of  the  State  was  generally  good  and  thert  was  no  ootbreak  of  any  epidemic.  Three 
new  schools  u  ere  opeiiod  during  the  year.  An  Ensliab  girl's  school  was  opened  dur- 
ing the  year  at  Ivuola  I.nmpnr,  under  the  charge  ofn  certificated  tsaclier,  and  there 
were  32  names  enrolled  on  the  register.  The  nnmber  of  letters  and  parcels  carried 
during  the  year  amounted  to  1,243,674,  on  increase  of  18  per  cent  as  compared  with 
the  returns  of  the  previons  year.  It  it  probable  that  the  population  of  Solangor 
now  exceeds  160,000  persons,  of  whom  two  thirds  are  Chinese.  The  report  conclndea 
by  affirming  that  the  federation  system  has  so  far  been  fonnd  to  be  a  suocMa  In 
Selangor. 

HKQRI  BKUB1L4N, 

Mr.  E.  W.  Birch,  who  signs  the  report  on  Negri  Sembilan,  urges  an  inereaie  of 
officers  there  and  agreat«ruTpeDditare  of  public  money.  Tiie  State,  in  his  opinion, 
snlTers  Arom  an  attempt  to  obtain  the  maximum  amount  of  work  from  the  minimum 
nnmber  of  officers,  'rfaere  has  been  one  long  endeavor  in  the  State  to  make  the 
expenditure  come  within  the  revenue.  Hr.  Birch  suggests  the  reverse  sy»t«m,  to 
make  the  revenue  suit  the  expenditure,  by  inoreasing  the  number  of  officers  so  as 
insare  an  offloieat  collection  of  the  revenue  by  opening  np  the  conntry,  by  convert- 
ing the  soft  roads  of  the  Negri  Sembilan  into  metalled  highways,  and  by  encouraging 
foreign  settlers  to  take  up  the  land.  Progress  has,  however,  made  great  strides 
ander  the  present  system.  The  existing  roadways  are  probably  sufficient,  and  the 
State  ean  boast  of  some  18  European  oofTee  estates,  but  the  elforts  of  the  resident 
and  bis  officers  bave  always  been  hindered  by  the  want  of  money,  and  nothing  but 
unstinting  assistance  from  the  Federal  purse  can  convert  those  efforts  into  works  of 
lasting  benefit.  The  revenue  for  the  Negri  Sembilan  for  1896  amounted  to  S^E,329, 
au  increase  of  tl9,8^  over  that  of  1895.  The  total  expenditure  for  the  year  was 
S&73.56S,  being  S1S,240  in  excess  of  the  revenue.  On  the  Ist  of  January,  1897,  the 
fiuBn<'ial  condition  of  the  State  was  as  follows :  Assets,  {106,834;  liabilities,  t5U,ffl5 ; 
excess  liabilities,  1107,241.  The  public  debt  of  the  State  amounts  to  S498,13e.34,  as 
follows:  Straits  Settlements,  11268  139.34;  Perak,  9310,000;  Perak  State  Savings 
Bank,  $30,000.  The  retnms  for  1896  give  the  followtng  result:  Value  of  imports, 
$2,123,572;  valueof  exports,  91,234,787;  toUl  value  of  trade,  $3,368,369.  Decrease, 
as  compared  with  1895,  $303,384.  Twenty-four  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine  piculs  (133i  pounds)  of  tin  were  exported  in  1896,  against  19,676  picuU  in  1895. 
As  regards  tin  ore,  the  flgnres  are  36,947  piculs  in  18%,  against  36,461  in  1895.  There 
arc  but  few  large  mines.  Miuinginjelebu  is  nowpractically  stagnant.  Qold  mining 
is  looking  np  at  Chervang  and  Uln  Gedok.  Chindras  Is  being  prospected  for  gold. 
The  Port  Dfokson-Seremban  RaUway  yielded  a  net  pnillt  or $24,851  in  1896.  In 
Tampin  coffee  oultivation  Is  extending,  and  the  tapioea  industry  largely  contribntes 
to  trade. 

The  revenne  of  Pahang  for  1896  amounted  to  $160,947,  an  increase  of  $54,203  over 
the  revenue  for  the  previous  year,  and  $25,930  in  excess  of  the  estimates.  The 
expenditure  for  the  year  amounted  to  $462,619,  exceeding  the  estimates  by  $228,962 
and  the  revenue  by  $301,673.  Of  this  sum  $253,028  was  money  actually  expended 
during  the  year  on  the  administration  of  the  State  and  npon  publio  works,  while  the 
balance,  $209,691,  was  special  expenditure  from  loans.  On  the  1st  of  January  last 
the  liabilities  of  the  Btate  exoended  the  assets  by  $1,636,424.  The  imports  reached 
$1,0SI,773  and  the  exports  $896,058.    The  principal  exports  are  eold,  tin,  and  jungle 

froduoe.  Land  reven  ue  has  increased  through  improved  methods  of  col  lection.  The 
ind  system  needs  thorough  reform,  bnt  want  of  money  stands  in  the  way.  The  roy- 
alty on  gold  exported  from  inn  Pahang  came  to  $32,792,  against  g20,789  iu  1896.  The 
gold  export  in  1896  showed  increase,  the  figures  being:  Peujom,8,430ounces;  Raub, 
6,144  ounces,  and  Selenslng,  4,643  ounces.  Less  tin  was  exported,  but  the  State  has 
bright  tin-mining  prospects,  say  experts.  The  original  gold-mining  concessions 
granted  by  the  Sultan  to  various  persons  during  1886, 1887,  and  1888  have  all  now  been 
canceled,  with  the  exception  of  those  upon  which  bona  fide  mining  work  on  a  suffi- 
cient scale  has  been  done.  The  last  of  these  nnworked  ooncessions  in  Ula  Pahang, 
that  at  Banb,  held  by  the  Malay  Peninsula  Prospecting  Company,  was  canceled  on 
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,  ^  H  inoreaaed,  and  la  estimated  now  at 

70,000.    Ur.  ClilTord  thus  oonclndea  the  report : 

"It  IB  now  over  eight  years  aince  a  British  regidentwaa appointed  to  Pafaang,  and 
seven  and  a  half  years  have  elapsed  ainre  thnfnlladmimstmtionof  the  conntry  waa 
taken  over;  yet  the  Hrat  aod  only  roadof  an;  importance  la  ati  11  under  con atmction, 
and  bas  only  been  nndertaken  within  the  laat  two  yeara.  While  commimjeation 
with  the  civilized  States  on  the  Western  aea  board  continued  to  bedifflcnit,  and  while 
the  cotuntnnicationa  between  difTerent  purta  of  the  State  were  eqnally  iinp«rfect, 
little  oonld  be  etTected  either  toward  civilizing  the  people  or  developing  the  conn- 
^f.  A  beginning  bas  now  been  made,  and  an  improvement  is  already  noticeable. 
This  improvomont  will,  I  trust,  be  maintained  in  futnie  years,  but  the  leaaon  that  a 
nttw  countTy  can  neither  be  pacified  nor  developed  withont  a  reaaon  able  expenditure 
upon  roads  and  communicationa  will  not,  it  la  to  be  hoped,  be  again  forgotten." 
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The  total  trade  of  Erzemm  for  the  year  1896  amoaDted  to  $1,524,671, 
of  which  1812,671  Trere  imports  and  1713,000  were  exports.  Of  the 
importB,  $11,850  were  from  the  United  States,  $150,700  from  Persia, 
and  $650,121  from  Europe.  From  the  United  States,  the  imports  were: 
Calico,  $5,600;  drugs,  $300;  hair-cattiiig  macbiiios,  $50;  lamps,  $300; 
petroleum,  $400;  paper,  $300;  sewing  machiuee,  $800;  rubber  shoes, 
$800;  watches,  $1,800,  and  snudries,  $1,500.  For  1895,  the  imports 
were  $4,600,  which  show  an  increase  of  $7,250  for  1896.  This  increase 
represents  the  amount  of  goods  purchased  by  one  of  the  leading  mer- 
chants, and  the  only  progressive  one  of  the  city,  who  made  a  business 
trip  to  the  United  States  to  study  its  manufactures  and  to  establish  a 
business  connection.  His  purchasea,  though  insignificant  from  a 
Western  point  of  view,  were  large  for  this  country.  Of  the  imports 
from  Kurope,  England  furnished  $316,295;  France,  $71,776;  Germany, 
$52,750;  Bussia,  $100,340;  Austria,  $62,870;  Italy,$27,950;  Belgium, 
$9,140.  Persia  supplied  rugs  valued  at  $15,000,  wool  valu^  at 
$16,000,  and  sundries  at  $26,000.  Table  A  gives  the  amount  and 
valae  of  the  import  trade  in  detail. 

BXFORTB. 

The  total  exports  amounted  to  $712,000;  to  Europe,  $110,400  worth 
was  sent,  and  to  other  provinces  in  the  Empire,  $601,600,  The  exports 
to  Europe  were:  Furs,  valued  at  $12,000,  to  France  and  Hussia;  hides 
and  skins,  $44,000,  to  France  and  Bussia;  linseed,  $26,400,  to  Fiance; 
sheep  and  goat  casings,  $8,000,  to  Germany;  other  articles,  $20,000. 
The  principal  exports  to  the  provinces  were:  Dried  beef,  $50,000 ;  oxen 
and  cowB,  $142,000;  sheep,  $350,000,  and  other  articles,  $30,000.  Table 
B  gives  the  export  trade  in  detail. 

IMPORTB  FOE  1S96  AND  1896.   , 

The  principal  articles  imported  in  1896  show  an  increase  over  1895 
of  $29,730.  There  is,  however,  a  total  decrease  in  imports  of  $60,828. 
The  principal  articles  which  show  an  increase  over  1895  are:  Calico, 
a  gain  of  $15,380;  prints,  of  $4,600;  thread,  of  $2,200;  Unen,  of  $3,200; 
cofl'ee,  of  $2,300;  iron,  of  $2,000;  Manchester  goods,  of  $1,2C0.  There 
was  a  decrease  in  the  importation  of  sheep  of  $2,000;  of  leather,  $2,600; 
of  horses,  $1,800.    Table  0  gives  the  imports  for  1895  and  1896. 

EXPOETB  FOB  1895  AND  1896. 

There  was  an  increase  of  $60,500  in  the  exports  of  1896  over  1895,  as 
follows:  Furs,  $1,000;  casings,  $8,000,  and  other  articles,  $2,000. 
These  are  the  exports  to  Europe,  and  show  an  increase  of  $11,000. 
To  Turkish  provinces  there  was  an  increase  of  $49,500,  made  up  as 
follows:  Dried  beef,  $1,600;  grain,  $5,600;  oxen  and  cows,  $10,000; 
sheep,  $30,000,  and  other  articles,  $3,600.  Table  D  gives  the  exports 
for  1895  and  1896. 
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Erzernm,  the  capital  of  tbe  provioce  and  the  principal  city  of  eastern 
Turkey,  supplies  not  only  the  towns  and  villages  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood,  bnt  is  the  depot  for  Persia  and  the  cities  taid  towns  of 
lower  eastern  Turkey,  Bitlis,  Moush,  Van,  and  many  minor  towns  and 
villages.  Merchants  here  purchase  from  Constantinople,  either  through 
their  regular  agents  at  the  capital,  or  by  going  once  or  twice  a  year  to 
bay  their  goods  in  person.  Business  is  not  done  on  a  large  scale.  A 
merchant  who  clears  $600  a  year  is  consid6red  a  "prince,"  and  one 
taking  in  $300  a  year  ia  looked  upon  as  "prosperous."  The  delights  of 
shopping,  80  dear  to  the  feminine  heart  of  America,  are  unknown,  all 
buying  being  done  by  the  men  of  the  family.  Some  of  the  larger 
houses  in  Constantinople  keep  salaried  agents  here,  but  business  is 
done  on  very  small  capital,  goods  being  bought  on  long  credit  and  paid 
for  in  instaJlmentB.  The  richest  merchant  is  a  Turk,  but  with  this 
exception,  most  of  the  business  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Armenians,  who 
are  far  more  enterprising. 

Erzerum  has  no  manufactories  worth  mentioning.  She  can  not  eves 
sapply  the  nearest  villages.  Cities  farther  south,  in  every  way  inferior 
in  size  and  importance,  surpass  her  in  this  respect.  The  Turk  is  by  do 
means  progressive,  and  tbe  Armenian  hesitates  to  invest  money  in  fac- 
tories as  long  as  the  country  remains  so  unsettled.  The  population 
numbers  between  5^,000  and  60,000, 11,000  being  Armenians,  200  Per- 
sians, and  the  rest  Turks.  Immense  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  feed  on 
tbe  surrounding  hills,  and  wool  is  abundant  and  cheap,  bat  no  one 
will  risk  importing  machinery  for  tbe  manafactnre  of  woolen  goods. 

Trade,  almost  without  exception,  is  in  tbe  hands  of  Armenians,  the 
tailors  being  tbe  most  ready  to  adapt  themselves  to  foreign  methods. 
The  goldsmiths  produce  fine  and  artistic  work,  which,  however,  lacks 
finish,  is  rather  striking,  and  too  heavy  for  the  foreign  taste.  Shoes 
are  made  in  large  numbers  from  imported  leather,  and  retail  from  $2  to 
$4  a  pair.  Tbey  are  lacking  in  sliape,  and  are  either  too  light  or  too 
heavy  and  clumsy.  As  a  rule,  tbey  have  a  wonderfully  thin  sole,  as 
the  natives  wear  an  overshoe,  also  of  leather,  which  they  remove  on 
entering  a  room.  This  is  to  avoid  injuring  the  rugs  which  cover  the 
floors  and  tbe  divans.  Eastern  people  sit,  like  tailors,  with  their  legs 
doubled  up  under  them.  To  enable  them  to  take  all  the  comfort  this 
position  affords,  the;  wear  immense  baggy  trousers  with  the  seat  so 
loose  that  it  often  reaches  nearly  to  the  heels.  IS'ative-tanned  leather 
rots  and  is  almost  worthless.  Other  artisans  are  blacksmiths,  carpen- 
ters, borsesboers,  and  wheelwrights,  and  all  are  Armenians.  The  Tarks 
are  saddlers,  butchers,  furriers,  woodcutters,  and  porters. 


All  trades  are  separated  into  guilds.  Men  belonging  to  the  same 
trade  are  not,  as  in  other  cities,  collected  into  one  bazaar.  All  those  of 
the  same  trade  in  a  bazaar  form  an  organization  and  elect  a  chief  called 
"achtsah"  (white- bearded),  who  is  its  representative  in  a  council  which 
has  tbe  power  to  call  a  general  meeting  of  the  guilds  to  settle  quarrels 
between  trades,  decide  vexed  questions,  and  make  rules  for  the  guid- 
ance of  the  guilds.  Questions  not  settled  at  a  general  meeting  are  car- 
ried before  a  master  in  one  of  the  guilds,  called  a  "sheikh,"  who  most 
be  a  Turk.    Appeal  from  a  sheik  can  be  made  to  a  sheik  sababee. 
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This  sheik  sahabee  is  Dot  elected  by  the  gailds,  bat  is  chosen  for  his 
wealth,  wisdom,  or  position.  From  him,  an  appeal  can  be  carried  to  the 
(irovemmeut.  Pew  oases  ever  go  beyond  the  gener^  meeting:,  however. 
Shonld  the  governor-general  wish  to  commnnicate  with  the  guilds, 
notice  is  sent  to  the  sheik  sahabee,  by  Liin  to  the  sheik,  and  by  the 
sheik  to  the  head  of  each  trade,  who,  in  torn,  addresses  the  conncil  of 
"gray- beards,"  who  give  notice  to  the  organizations  they  represeut. 
The  council  settles  the  wages  to  be  paid  apprentices.  The  meetings  of 
the  council  are  closed  with  prayer,  congratulations,  and  coffee.  The 
head  of  each  trade  guild  must  be  present  at  the  making  of  all  contracts 
betweeo  partners. 

AGBIODLTTTKB  AND  OBAZIHa. 

Erzeram  is  situated  in  a  large  plain,  some  30  miles  long  by  8  wide, 
at  an  elevation  of  8,000  feet.  It  is  snrroanded  by  a  range,  or  rather 
ranges,  of  monutaius,  the  highest  called  the  Oamel  Mountain,  and  all 
perfectly  denuded  of  trees.  Through  the  plain  below  the  city,  mas  the 
Euphrates,  whose  source  is  in  the  hills  northwest  of  Erzernm.  Scat- 
tered in  this  plain  are  over  a  hnndred  villages.  The  land  near  the  river 
is  marshy,  and  is  the  grazing  ground  for  the  cattle  of  the  villages  and 
of  the  city,  which  are  collected  by  herdsmen  every  morning  and  returned 
at  night.  The  sheep  and  goats,  which  probably  number  70,000,  are 
cared  for  in  the  same  mauner,  but  graze  on  the  mountain  sides.  The 
herdxmen  receive  i  cents  a  month  for  each  cow,  sheep,  or  goat  they 
tend,  and  are  paid  once  in  three  months.  Their  occupation  is  not  with- 
ont  danger,  as  the  Kurds  at  times  make  a  raid  on  the  herd  and  the 
shepherd  is  respouBible  for  ita  safety.  He  has  been  known  to  lose  his 
life  iu  its  defeuse.  The  plain  is  devoted  to  the  raising  of  wheat  and 
barley,  bat  the  ground  is  left  fallow  every  other  year.  So  fertilizers 
are  used,  all  the  manure  being  made  into  fuel,  which  is  the  chief  occu- 
pation of  the  native  inhabitants  during  the  early  days  of  spring. 
After  the  stables  are  cleaned  at  the  end  of  the  eight  months  of  winter, 
the  mannre  is  brought  out  iuto  the  streets  and  the  native  population  is 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  tezek,  as  it  is  called.  It  is  trampled 
with  the  bare  feet,  lightly  sprinkled  witli  chopped  straw,  and  made  into 
cakes  a  foot  square  by  4  inches  thick.  It  is  the  only  fuel  used  in  the 
city  by  the  poor.  It  is  said  that  that  which  comes  from  sheep  and  ^oats 
is  most  valuable  for  the  purpose  of  smelting  iron  and  other  metals,  as 
it  gives  a  greater  heat  The  manure  of  oxen  and  cows  ranks  next; 
that  of  horses  and  donkeys  last,  from  the  quantity  of  smoke  it  pro- 
duces. In  Erzernm,  that  of  horses  and  (!Ows,  with  a  flavor  of  donkey, 
is  the  most  used.     It  sells  for  a  cent  a  piece,  or,  I  should  say,  a  cake. 

The  whole  plain  is  most  abundantly  watered  by  numerous  streams, 
rushing  down  the  mountain  range  back  of  the  city.  These  streams  are 
never  dry.  They  supply  the  people  through  many  fountains  scattered 
about  the  city,  and  water  is  brought  into  the  houses  by  conduits 
tapping  the  main  pipes. 

Fiuming  implements  are  of  the  simplest,  and  have  come  down  with- 
out change  from  Abraham  and  possibly  Noah,  who  cultivated  the  first 
vineyard  within  150  miles  from  here,  under  the  shadow  of  Mount 
Ararat.  The  plain  of  Erzemqi  is  said  to  have  been  the  seat  of  Para- 
dise. It  is  bard  to  believe  this,  constderiEig  the  scanty  raiment  of  that 
time,  unless  the  weather  has  greatly  changed.  Winter  here  lasts  eight 
mouths  of  the  year,  leaviug  but  four  for  summer. 
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TBABE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

I  have  received  many  letters  from  merclumts  iu  tbe  United  States 
indoaiug  circulars  of  their  goods  for  distribation.  They  should  bear 
Id  miad  that  the  national  language  is  Turkish.  This  is  understood  by 
all,  and  in  addition,  Armenian  is  used  by  the  Armenians.  Oircnlars  in 
any  other  language  are  but  a  waste  of  stamps.  Again,  merchants  here 
have  no  connection  with  America  or  even  with  Bnrope,  but  bny  from 
houses  in  Oonstantinople.  Their  stores  are  shops,  giving  barely  stand- 
ing room  for  half  a  dozen  customers.  They  buy  in  small  qaantities, 
and  do  but  a  moderate  business.  Their  customers,  as  a  rule,  are  vwy 
conservative,  know  just  what  they  want,  and  will  take  nothing  else, 
even  if  it  is  in  every  way  a  superior  article  and  costs  ouly  half.  Goods 
most  be  of  a  certain  weight  and  measurement,  and  nothing  else  will  do. 
Table  A,— Import  trade  for  tht  gear  1896. 
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Tablk  a.— Import  tradtfor  the  year  1896—CimUnn^d. 
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TBADE  WITH  TH£  UNITED  STATES. 

I  bare  received  many  letters  from  mercliaabs  in  the  United  States 
inclosing  circulars  of  tbeir  goods  for  distribation.  They  should  bear 
in  mind  that  the  national  language  is  Turkish.  This  is  understood  by 
all,  and  in  addition,  Armenian  is  used  by  the  Armenians.  Circulars  in 
any  other  language  are  but  a  waste  of  stamps.  Again,  merchants  here 
have  no  connection  with  America  or  even  with  Europe,  but  buy  from 
bouses  in  OonBtontinopIe.  Their  stores  are  shops,  giving  barely  stand- 
ing room  for  half  a  dozen  customers.  They  buy  iu  snmll  ijnantities, 
and  do  but  a  moderate  business.  Their  cnstoinera,  as  a  rule,  are  v«ry 
conservative,  know  just  what  they  want,  and  will  take  nothing  else, 
even  if  it  is  in  every  way  a  superior  article  and  costs  only  half.  Goods 
must  be  of  a  certain  weight  and  measurement,  and  nothing  else  will  do. 
Tablk  a.— /mjioW  trade  for  Iht  fear  1896. 
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Table  D.— Export  trade  of  Erterun  for  rt«  ymirt  ^^£15  an4 189$. 
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Leo  Bbboholz,  Conatii. 


SXJFPLEMBSTABY  BEPOBT. 
TRADE  OF  ERZEBUM  FOR  THE  612  MONTHS  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1697. 

Tbe  imports  for  the  six  tnonthB  ended  Jane  30, 1897,  indicate  that 
the  trade  of  Erzemm  for  the  year  1897  will  greatly  exceed  that  of  1896, 
Confidence  is  returning,  the  province  is  becoming  settled,  and  a  revival 
of  trade  will  naturally  follow.  Trade  is,  however,  in  3,  very  low  con- 
dition. All  the  merchants  agree  in  declaring  that  there  are  do  pnr- 
chases  of  any  kind  of  goods  except  the  barest  necessities  of  life.  They 
say  it  no  longer  pays  them  to  import  costly  articles  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  sale,  due  to  the  impoverishment  of  the  Ohrisdan  popula- 
tion, which  was  plundered  of  all  its  possessions. 

The  principal  imports  in  which  the  United  States  is  interested,  as  a 
possible  competitor  of  Europe,  and  more  particularly  of  England,  and 
their  values  for  the  six  months  of  the  year  ended  June  30  are :  fkuives, 
$1,550;  locks,  41,050;  nails,  $2,450;  razors,  J600;  shovels,  »2,900; 
lamps,  $1,200;  leather;  $10,300;  petroleum,  $10,270;  scythes,  $23,000; 
writing  paper,  $3,100;  tin  in  sheets,  $10,000;  watches,  $1,600;  calico, 
$43,000:  linen,  $8,000;  mnsliu,  $9,000;  Manchest«r  goods,  $30,000; 
printa,  $30,000;  silk  wear,  $3,900;  thread,  $9,500;  glassware,  tlO,000, 
and  matches,  $9,400.  Of  knives,  England  sold  $650,  Germany  $400, 
and  Austria  $500.  Of  locks,  Engand  sold  $300,  Russia  $250,  and 
Austria  $500.  Of  nails,  England  sold  $1,900,  Germany  $450,  and  Italy 
$100.  Of  razors,  England  furnished  $50,  France  $150,  Germany  $L00, 
and  Austria  $300.  Of  shovels,  England  sold  $2,000,  Germany  $90a 
Of  lamps,  the  United  States  sold  $200,  Germany  $800,  and  Anatria 
$200.  Of  leather,  France  sold  $1,800,  Germany  $1,500,  and  Italy 
$7,000.  Of  petroleum,  the  United  States  sold  but  $270  and  Russia 
$10,000.  Of  scythes,  France  sold  $15,000  and  German;  $7,000.  Of 
writing  paper,  Germany  sold  $600,  Austria  $1,000,  and  Belgium  $1,500. 
<K  tin  in  sheets,  England  fhmished  the  total  import  of  $10,000.    Of 
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watches,  the  TXnited  States  sold  t800,  Germany  $700,  and  Belginra 
9100.  Of  calico,  the  United  States  sold  $3,000  and  England  $10,000. 
Of  linen,  England  furnished  $8,000,  of  mnslin  $9,000,  and  the  Importa- 
tion of  Manchester  goods  amounted  to  $30,000.  Of  prints,  England 
sold  $25,000  and  Russia  $5,000.  Of  silk  wear,  France  sold  $300,  Bnssia 
$100,  and  Persia  $3,500.  Of  thread,  Enfi^laud  sold  $5,000,  Germany 
$1,500,  and  Bussia  $3,000.  Of  glassware,  Germany  supplied  the  totfU 
of  $10,000.    Of  matches,  Bnssia  sold  $400  and  Italy  $9,000. 


The  general  export  trade  of  the  city  (and,  in  fact,  of  the  Province  of 
Erzemm]  to  other  parts  of  Turkey  and  to  Europe  and  the  United 
States  is  not  large.  It  consiBts,  however,  chiefly  of  furs,  leather,  wax, 
glue,  guts,  bides,  and  wheat.  Horses,  sheep,  buffaloes,  oxen,  and  cows 
are  also  exported  in  considerable  numbers.  Exports  to  Russia  are 
made  up  of  furs,  leather,  and  linen  (made  at  Kiza),  while  gall  nuts  (from 
Bitlis),  cotton  woven  goods  (manufactured  at  Diaibekir  from  Man- 
chester cotton),  silk,  and  soap  (from  Aleppo)  are  exported  to  Russia 
through  Erzerum. 

CABAVAN  BOnTES  AND  TBAN8IT  TBADB. 

There  are  five  great  caraj^au  routes  from  Erzerum:  (1)  Erzerum  to 
Trebizonde,  requiring  ten  days  by  horse  or  country  wagon;  the  cost 
of  transportation  is  $4.40  per  300  pounds.  (2)  Erzerum  to  Bitlis, 
requiring  nine  days  by  horse  and  fourteen  by  wagon ;  cost  of  trans- 
portation per  300  pounds  is  from  $4.40  to  $6,60.  (3)  Erzerum  to  Van, 
twelve   days    by    wagon;    transportation    charges,    $3.96    to   $8.97. 

i4)  Erzerum  to  Diarbekir,  ten  days  by  wagon,  and  cost  per  300  pounds 
13.62  to  $5.40.  (5)  Erzerum  to  Tebriz,  Persia,  taking  thirty-five  days 
by  carael,  and  with  transportation  charges  from  $3.30  to  $9  per  300 
pounds,  depending,  however,  upon  the  supply  of  camels.  The  cnstom- 
house  expenses  on  goods  in  transit  between  the  Persian  frontier  and 
Trebizonde  amount  to  13  cents  per  bale  in  Erzerum  and  9  cents  per  bale 
in  Trebizonde.  An  agent,  both  at  Erzerum  and  Trebizonde,  will  under- 
take the  whole  cnstomhonse  expenses  of  transit,  including  commission, 
for  35  cents  a  bale. 

Facilities  of  transport  are  the  great  need  of  the  country.  Wagons 
can  only  be  used  during  a  small  portion  of  the  year,  and  the  usual 
means  of  conveyance  consists  of  horses  and  camels.  The  Persian  tran- 
sit trade  is  wholly  by  camels.  Goods  are  sent  at  the  owner's  risk, 
the  camel  driver  being  responsible  for  their  proper  care  only  so  long 
as  he  has  them  in  his  possession.  He  can  not  insure  them  against 
the  Kurdish  robbers,  who  seldom  hesitate  to  attack  a  caravan  and  help 
themselves  to  anything  they  or  their  families  may  be  in  need  of.  The 
drivers  are  Persians,  and  receive  but  $2,20  a  trip.  The  Persian  trade 
is  gradually  resuming  its  former  proportions,  owing  to  the  greater 
security  of  the  roads  and  the  tranquillity  of  the  districts  through  which 
the  route  from  Erzerum  to  Tebriz  passes.  Trade  flnctaatea  to  a  great 
extent,  as  camel  hire  is  cheaper  on  the  Tiflis  or  the  Erzerum  route. 
It  is  somewhat  remarkable  and  worthy  of  note  that  the  most  costly  and 
richest  articles  of  Persian  production  are  sent  by  the  Erzerum  road. 
Erzerum,  however,  has  lost  considerable  of  the  transit  trade  of  Persia, 
owing  to  several  causes,  of  which  the  chief  is  the  building  of  the  rail- 
road between  Batoum  and  Poti  to  Tiflis.    But  even  before  this  cbe 
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vretcbed  condition  and  insecnrity  of  the  roads  from  Erzeram  to  the 
Persian  frontier  had  already  brought  about  a  great  decrease  in  the  trade. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  between  Bussia  and  Turkey  bands  of  robbers 
infested  the  cotiDtry  in  the  diBtricts  of  Bayazid  and  Alasbgird,  and  made 
travfding  in  tbe  province  precarious. 


Besides  coal,  valuable  mines  of  silver,  copper,  and  petrolenm  exist 
in  the  province,  but  none  are  now  bein^  worked.  The  Turks  do  not 
understand  mining  themselves,  and  their  jealousy  of  foreign  control 
does  not  allow  development  of  tbe  mines.  Copper,  coal,  iron,  lead,  sil- 
ver, rook  salt,  and  petroleum  are  all  found  in  either  the  Harput  or 
Diarbekir  provinces.  The  silver  minea  of  Keban  Maaden  and  the  cop- 
per mines  at  Arghana  Maaden  have  both  been  worked  by  the  Govern- 
ment after  a  fashion,  but  not,  aa  I  understand,  with  profit. 

QENEaAI.  BEHABKB. 

The  total  imports  from  the  United  States  amonnted  in  1895  to  (4,600 
and  in  1896  to  $11,850,  When  the  United  States  was  the  sole  exports 
of  petrolenm,  before  the  completion  of  the  railroad  Irom  Baku  to 
Batonm  and  the  consequent  large  importations  of   cheap  Bnssiaii 

fetroleam,  the  total  value  of  American  iwtroleam  imported  in  1892  was 
87,597,  and  tbe  total  of  all  imports  reached  1103.269,  consisting  of 
$10,806  of  spirits  of  wine  and  $4,860  of  sundries.  A  year  later,  how- 
ever, in  1893,  the  imports  from  the  United  States  reached  but  $37,567, 
a  falling  off  of  $05,703.  American  petroleum  seems  to  have  been  entirely 
drawn  from  the  market  and  its  place  taken  by  the  cheaper  Bussian  oil. 
At  the  same  time,  owing  to  the  bad  quality  of  the  Bussian  and  the 
unpleasant  odor  emitted  during  combustion,  only  those  who  could  not 
afford  tbe  American  would  be  content  with  the  Bussian,  were  the  United 
States  agaiu  to  enter  tlie  field. 

With  the  exception  of  cotton  stuffs  and  cloth,  very  few  manafactares 
find  a  market  in  Erzernm.  There  are  native  workers  in  all  the  metals, 
the  ironwork  being  especially  good.  Furriers,  leather  workers,  tinners, 
weavers,  wood  cleaners,  locksmiths,  and  saddlers  ply  their  trades  in  the 
city,  and  their  work  is  aufilciently  good  to  satisfy  all  native  want< 

AOEICDLTDEB. 

Tbe  greater  part  of  this  province  is  essentially  fertile  and  especially 
adapted  for  com  growing.  The  wide  plain  of  Erzeram,  that  of  Erziu- 
gan,  and  tlie  larger  part  of  the  sandjak  of  Bayazid  would,  if  properly 
tilled,  produce  an  immense  quantity  of  grain.  At  present,  land  which 
is  plowed  to  the  depth  of  3  or  3  inches,  and  not  mannred  at  alt,  pro- 
duces wlieiit  threefold  and  barley  twofold,  whereas  it  might  be  made 
by  proper  farming  to  prodacc  ten  or  twenty  fold.  The  general  pro- 
ductive power  of  the  province  has  not  increased  in  any  way  for  the  last 
ten  or  fltteen  years.  The  crops  vary  considerably,  of  course,  from  year 
to  year,  the  chief  dread  of  the  inhabitants  being  drought,  which,  how- 
ever, is  rare,  owing  to  the  immense  number  of  streams  crossing  the 
country.  It  is  wotthy  of  remark  that  a  very  abundant  harvest  is  Just 
as  great  a  misfortune  to  the  agricultnral  classes  as  a  famine,  as  their 
crops  are  their  only  means  of  support.  Excessive  cheapness  of  their 
sole  article  of  sale  is  therefore  as  great  a  disaster  to  tiiem  as  absolute 
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scarcity,  for  transport  is  so  coetly  and  difficult  that  it  does  not  pay  the 
inhabitants  of  the  province.'^  situated  at  any  great  distance  &oni  the 
seacoaat  to  export  their  grain. 

The  ft^t  and  vegetable  crops  are  good  on  alternate  years.  The  Dext 
year  atter  a  heavy  ci-op  the  trees  and  plants  are  exhausted  and  produce 
very  little.  This  seems  to  be  au  invariable  rule.  As  £  have  remarked, 
the  chief  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  devotes  attention 
to  agriculture.  In  the  town,  there  are  the  ordinary  handicndtsmen 
who  are  to  be  found  throughout  Turkey.  In  the  cazas  or  cantons  of 
Ispir,  Kelkit,  Shiran,  Hanona,  Fassen,  and  Terjan,  carpets  are  manu- 
factured. In  the  canton  of  Keghi,  colored  cottons  are  woven  from 
English  twist.  la  Bayboort,  divan  covers  in  cotton  and  wool  and 
Kurdish  carpets  are  made.  In  Erzingan,  imitation  Persian  shawls  and 
various  cotton  mauafactores  are  produced.  There  are  no  other  indus- 
tries of  importance. 

LIVE   STOCK, 

There  are  no  reliable  statistics  with  regard  to  live  stock,  but,  roughly, 
there  are  in  the  department,  or  sandjak,  of  Erzerum  249,280  oxen  and 
oows,  31,240  bnffaloes,  12,278  horses,  505,000  sheep,  198,598  goats,  400 
mnles,  19,400  asses,  75  camels,  and  14,500  beehives.  The  camels  of 
this  country  are  either  obtained  from  the  Turcomans,  in  the  neighbor- 
bood  of  Khiva,  or  from  the  Arabs  to  the  south.  The  number  in  this 
province  belong  to  Persians  and  are  employed  in  the  transit  trade 
between  Persia,  Erzerum,  and  Trebizoode.  The  camel,  though  ordi- 
narily docile,  is  vicious  in  the  rutting  season.  The  female  is  couaidered 
mole  valuable  on  account  of  its  quicker  walk  and  because,  nnlike  the 
male,  it  never  loses  flesh.  Camels  are  trained  for  pack  and  are  very  well 
disciplined.  The  saddles  are  made  in  Persia,  and  are  simple  in  con- 
struction, and  very  efficient.  They  are  seldom  removed  from  the  animal. 
The  drivers  are  all  Persians.  Usually  one  driver  is  alloted  to  every 
seven  animals.  Camels  work  better  in  winter  than  in  summer,  when 
they  change  their  coats  and  are  unfit  for  much  work.  The  Khivan 
camel  dislikes  heat,  and  during  the  summer  months  is  not  taken  farther 
than  Erzerum,  as  it  can  not  support  the  heat  of  Trebizonde.  Camels 
are  not  shod.  The  best  working  age  is  from  S  to  13  years.  The  horses 
are  principally  stallions  and  generally  vicious,  especially  in  spring. 
Tbey  are  trained  entirely  for  pack  purposes  and  suffer  a  good  deal 
tcoTQ  sore  backs.  One  driver  is  allotted  to  every  five.  Two  saddles 
are  used,  one  for  light  loads,  made  entirely  of  carpet  stuffed  with  straw, 
the  other  for  heavy  weights,  made  of  leather  stufi'ed  with  straw,  inclosed 
byastrong  wooden  framework  to  prevent  weight  from  pressing  on  the 
horse's  flanks.    The  best  working  age  is  from  6  to  8  years. 

The  males  are  obstinate  and  vicious,  bnt  are  much  valued  through- 
ont  the  more  mountainous  portions  of  tlie  province,  on  account  of  their 
being  sure-footed  and  enduring.  Usually  one  driver  manages  live  mules. 
Saddles  are  the  same  as  those  for  horses.  The  best  working  age  is  from 
5  to  8  years. 

Asses  are  docile  and  enduring.  Tb^  are  very  valuable  in  some  parts 
of  the  country,  where  only  small  paths  exist  on  moDDtain  sides  or  on  the 
precipitous  banks  of  rivers,  their  small  size  enabling  them  to  pass  where 
other  animals  would  fail.  They  are  furnished  with  small  pack  saddles, 
and  one  driver  conducts  six  aqimals.  Best  working  age  is  from  3  to  10 
years. 

Osen  are  used  all  over  the  country  wherever  the  nature  of  the  groand 
vrill  allow  of  it,  and  from  their  strength,  patience,  endarance,  and  dooil- 
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ity  may  be  considered,  excepting  the  buffalo,  the  most  valnable  animal 
in  the  country.  The  transport  of  all  heavy  material,  where  speed  is  no 
object,  ia  by  means  of  the  ox  cart.  In  some  parts  of  the  country,  where 
the  cart  can  not  be  nsed,  the  oxen  are  loaded  after  the  manner  of  horses, 
except  that  no  saddle  is  used,  the  goods  being  equally  balanced  on  a  piece 
of  carpet  placed  over  the  back.  This  method  is  especially  employed  by 
the  Kurds. 

The  baSiiilo  ia  to  the  villager,  from  ita  extra  strength  and  excellent 
milk,  a  more  valuable  animal  than  the  ox.  For  transport  purposes  the 
ox  is  the  better,  owing  to  the  incurable  propensity  of  the  buffalo  to  lie 
down  in  any  watei  he  may  pass  throngh,  thus  causing  great  loss  of 
time  and  damage  to  goods  likely  to  suffer  &om  wet.  The  buffalo  is 
always  yoked  to  the  two-wheeled  cart.  Its  work  is  said  to  equal  that 
of  four  oxen.  It  is  patient  and  enduring.  The  best  working  age  is 
from  6  to  8  years. 

Leo  Bebqholz,  OohsmI. 

Ebzbbum,  October  15, 1897. 


Since  my  report  which  was  published  in  the  last  edition  of  Oommer- 
cial  BelatioDS,  I  be^;  to  state  that  but  few  changes  have  occorred  in 
the  commercial  affairs  of  this  province.  Trade  continoea  dull  in  most 
lilies,  and  imports  and  exports  continue  to  fall  off. 

The  flgares  contain<'d  in  the  following  table  are  approximate  only, 
since,  owing  to  local  caases,  no  accurate  statistics  ctui  be  obttdued; 
and  this  table  ia  deduced  ftvm  information  obtained  from  various 
sources,  and  repreaenta  an  annual  average  of  ahipments  for  several 
yeara  {mat: 
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CEOPS— AaEICULTtTRAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

The  crops  of  the  present  year  are  mostly  np  to  the  average,  yet  then 
will  be  a  scarcity  of  wheat,  and  breadstaffa  are  already  higher. 

This  scarcity  did  not  arise  so  moch  from  a  failure  of  this  year's  crop 
of  that  cereal  as  from  a  lack  of  aufBcient  farm  labor  to  harvest  the 
crop  when  it  bad  matured.  The  men  were  taken  to  join  the  army  a 
abort  time  before  harvest,  consequently  much  of  the  crop  was  not 
gathered.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  grain  in  Turkey  is  still  cut 
by  hand  with  the  old-fashioned  sickle.  For  a  few  years  past  modem 
reapers  and  binders  have  been  slowly  introduced  by  the  more  Wealthy 
farmers;  but  this  year,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  labor,  more  of  them 
have  been  bought  than  ever  before.  In  the  valley  of  the  Meander 
alone,  40  of  Wood's  twine  binders  have  been  sold  during  the  preswit 
season.  The  trade  in  plows  and  implements  for  working  the  soil  bas 
also  been  good.  The  modern  agricultural  implementa  used  in  this 
country  are  mostly  of  United  States  make,  excepting  the  thraahen. 
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As  I  stated  in  my  last  report,  the  AmerieaQ  tbraaber  is  objected  to  oq 
the  groaod  that  it  breaks  np  the  straw  too  much. 

UMITBD  STATES  MANUPAOTXTBES. 

Oatside  of  agriciiltnral  implements,  United  8tat«s  mannfactnred 
Articles  have  bnt  little  sale  in  this  province.  This  is  owing  to  the  vari- 
ous causes  mentioned  in  tbe  last  report,  i.  e.,  lack  of  properly  directed 
efforts  on  the  part  of  maDnfactarers,  absence  of  prox>er  transportation 
facilities,  and  difficulty  of  protdcting  American  patents  and  trade-marks, 
lu  this  last  connection  I  will  state  that  I  have  recently  assisted,  anoffi- 
cially,  in  snccessfully  prosecating  some  forgers  of  the  trade-marks  of 
American  moBlins. 


Within  the  past  year,  the  bicycle  craze  has  struck  this  city.  Tbe 
wheels  iu  use  so  far  are  mostly  of  English  make-  Aa  soon  aB  I  saw 
bicycles  appear  npon  the  streets,  I  reported  tbe  fact  to  a  nnmber  of 
United  States  mannfacturers,  but,  owing  to  tbe  home  demand,  I  did  not 
succeed  in  getting  a  consignment  of  American  wheels  here  until  within 
tbe  past  few  weeks.  They  were  all  sold  at  once  and  are  now  seen  on 
our  streets.  They  are  much  preferred  to  European  wheels,  owing  to 
their  superior  lightness  and  strength.  Orders  have  been  sent  for  more, 
and  I  believe  it  will  not  be  long  until  a  majority  of  tbe  wheels  is  use 
here  will  be  of  Uuited  States  make. 

WIKD  PUMPS. 

Wind  pumps  are  largely  in  use  in  this  country  for  irrigation  purposes. 
The  first  of  these  that  were  introduced  came  from  the  Uuited  States, 
bat  local  mannfacturers  took  up  the  idea  and  of  late  have  been  making 
tbem  bere.  Some  of  the  parts  of  these  local  products  are  no  doubt 
initingements  npon  American  patents,  but  as  prosecution  would  be 
espensive  and  of  doubtful  results,  I  have  never  taken  tbe  matter  up. 

EAILWATS. 

Two  railway  lines  extend  from  this  city  eastward  into  the  interior. 
The  Aidin  line,  which  is  opeiated  by  an  English  company,  extends  175 
miles,  through  the  entire  fig  district,  most  of  its  course  lying  up  the 
valley  of  the  Meander.  It  has  no  terminus  of  special  importance  at 
present,  since  the  company  is  awaiting  an  Imperial  permit  for  a  ihrther 
extension.  The  Cassaba  line,  which  is  owned  and  operated  by  a  French 
company,  extends  ulong  tbe  valley  of  the  Hermus  to  Alacheir  (ancient 
Philadelphia),  and  has  this  enmmer  been  completed  to  Uuchac,  a  city 
some  200  miles  in  tbe  iuterior,  where  are  located  many  of  the  factories 
of  Turkish  carpets. 

WBW  WATBE  WOEKS, 

A  splendid  system  of  water  works  is  now  in  process  of  construction 
in  this  city,  by  which  in  a  few  mouths  the  inhabitants  will  be  supplied 
with  pure  spring  water.  This  water  will  be  pumped  by  steam  to  an 
immense  reservoir  on  top  of  a  mountain  near  the  city,  from  which  it  will 
be  conducted  by  iron  yipen  to  all  sections.  If  this  water  should  come 
into  general  use  it  will  have  a  wholesome  effect  upon  the  general  health. 
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These  works  are  being  coustraoted  by  a  Belgian  company;  the  capital 
ia  t400,000. 

There  are  no  other  pablic  ImprovementB  now  under  way  or  contem- 
plated. 

The  transmiasion  of  this  report  has  been  delayed,  owing  to  promiaea 
made  by  merchants  in  rarions  lines  that  they  woold  snpply  me  with 
some  Talnable  trade  statistics.  Bat  as  these  piomises  were  not  fni- 
fllled  I  forward  it  ia  its  present  form. 

J.  B.  Haddsb,  Oonnd. 

SmtbmA,  August  20, 1897. 


8TTIIA. 

ALBXANBKBTTA. 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  annual  report  of 
cial  relations  of  this  consular  district. 


OOiroiTIOK  OF  POEBION  COMKEROE,  IKTEBNIX  TBADE,  ETC. 

The  general  trade  of  this  section  continues  depressed.  The  effects 
of  internal  disturbances  reduced  in  1895  and  1896  the  receipts  of  the 
custom-hoase  here  45  per  cent  below  the  normal. 

The  customs  officiala  refuse  to  give  statistics;  therefore  the  tables  of 
imports  and  esports  appearing  below  are  compiled  from  information 
obtained  from  merchants  and  ateamahip  agencies. 

A  marked  revival  took  place  abont  the  commencement  of  the  year, 
but  the  outbreak  of  the  late  war  again  caased  a  reaction. 

Uiie  Itue  of  steamers,  a  Russian  compauy,  has  omitted  calling  at  this 
port  and  several  other  Syrian  poTt^  during  the  past  few  moutha. 

Commerce  with  the  United  States,  however,  which  ia  confined  almost 
entirely  to  exportation  of  wool  and  licorice  root,  has  not  been  affected. 

Approximaif  ettimatt  of  expi/rti /or  pear  ended  Jtint  so,  1897. 
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Afpn»cimat«  etHauUe  nf  txporia  for  star  mi4»d  Jmi»  30,  7*97— Con  tinned. 

Turkey.         Egypt. 
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Apprirximate  Mlimafe  nf  importe  for  year  ended  Jmie  SO,  1897. 
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jtpproximale  tfUmatt 


COMMERCIAL   BELA.TI0N8. 
0/  import*  for  year  mmImI  Jitiu  SO,  1897 — Continaed. 
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It  will  be  observed  by  the  above  schednles  that  about  one-tliird  of 
imports  and  one-fifth  of  exports  represeut  trade  relations  within  the 
eottntry. 

In  connectioD  with  these  tables,  it  mast  be  remembered  that  whereas 
Alexandretta  ia  but  a  small  place,  it  is  the  entrepot  for  a  very  large 
district,  the  two  nearest  provinces  containing  over  1,300,000  people, 
and  trade  extending  even  as  far  as  Bagdad. 

There  is  an  export  duty  of  1  per  cent  011  shipments  to  Turkish  ports, 
while  on  foreign  exports  the  duty  is  but  1  per  cent.  A  nniform  ad 
valorem  custom  duty  of  S  per  cent  is  charged. 


Turkish,  English,  French,  and  Italian  gold  coins  are  used  indiscrimi- 
nately, their  piaster  value  in  the  various  ports  of  Syria  and  the  interior 
varying  tor  the  lira  fi-om  6  to  9  piasters.  At  Alexandretta,  the  value 
of  $L  in  the  local  piaster  is  28.409,  while  the  local  value  of  the  ponod 
sterling  is  138,  and  Turkish  and  French  lira  125  and  110,  respectively. 
The  best  rate  of  exchange  obtainable  with  the  United  States  is  4  per 
cent. 

A  Government  bank  for  the  purpose  of  loaning  small  sams,  chiefly  to 
agricultarists,  exists  in  this  rilaye^  as  is  asnal  throughout  the  conntry. 
The  capital  is  obtained  from  a  percentage  of  the  tithes,  the  secunty 
must  be  land,  and  the  rate  of  interest  is  6  per  cent.  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Aleppo  aa  much  as  10,000  piasters,  equal  to  9440,  may  be  bor- 
rowed by  one  customer,  but  here  the  limit  is  about  one-balf  that 
amount. 

Kecentl^,  the  Govemment  withdrew  the  capital  in  the  local  branch 
here,  but  it  is  anticipated  that  with  the  next  collections  of  tithes  the 
bank  will  resume  operatious. 

The  customary  commercial  credits  granted  to  foreign  purchasers,  and 
extended  by  foreign  shippers,' EU*e  of  three  months;   bat  petroleum, 
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vhich  is  shipped  entirely  irom  Bnsaia,  and  ootton  goods,  which  come 
mainly  from  England,  are  paid  for  in  advance. 


The  average  pay  of  skilled  labor  is  abont  88  cents  (United  States 
carrency)  per  day;  for  unskilled  from  18  to  30  cents. 


The  great  marsh  ruoning  back  of  Alexandretta,  vhioh  has  given  the 
port  a  rather  evil  repntation  among  seafaring  men  for  years,  is  to  be 
filled.  A  comi>etent  Italian  engineer  has  the  work  in  charge,  and 
expects  in  two  years  to  do  away  with  much  of  the  present  malarioas 
ground.  A  committee  composed  of  the  governor,  two  consols,  and  two 
residents  are  supervising  the  work. 

The  project  of  a  railway  from  this,  the  only  natural  port  on  the 
Syrian  coast,  to  the  city  of  Aleppo,  to  open  up  the  Euphrates  Valley, 
has  been  dealt  with  in  a  separate  report.* 

UNITED   STATES  MANUPACTUBB8. 

Sewing  machines  were  at  one  time  exported  from  America,  but  of 
late  have  been  undersold  by  cheaper  grades  from  Europe.  These 
machines  sell  for  about  $22.60,  and  payment  Is  usually  received  in 
install  m  en  ta. 

The  prospect  for  the  introdoction  of  United  States  agricultural  imple- 
ments in  this  section  is  not  very  hopeful  at  present,  but  Consular 
Agent  Viterbo,  of  Mersine,  reports : 

There  ia  >  large  Held  for  the  read;  sale  of  AinerlcBn  ftgrionltnral  implements,  Home 
of  them,  as  mowin);  machinas  and  harveaters,  having  been  already  introdnced  in 
the  c.oiintiT  throneh  European  agencies.     There  could  be  imnnrtod,  aleo,  ootton 

Elonten,  ploivB,  caltiratora,  harveeteni  and  binders,  and  eepeoially  snukll  hand  or 
OTsepowec  threshers  uf  &^m  one  to  tTo  tons  of  grain  daily  capacity,  provided 
the  machine  delivers  tlie  straw  oompletely  broken  and  Gt  for  feeding  cattle  and 
horses.  There  is  a  great  demand  for  thin  last  article,  bnt  anforttuately  none  of  the 
machines  offered  have  given  aomplet«  satisfaetion. 

PBBIOHT  BATES. 

The  means  of  communication  with  the  United  States  is  by  steamers 
to  Manchester,  Marseilles,  Trieste,  and  Alexandria,  Egypt,  in  which 
places  goods  are  transshipped.  Freight  rates  are  high,  niliDg  ib}m$13 
to  $1S  per  ton,  dead  weight,  for  small  shipments. 

At  rare  intervals,  an  English  steamer  of  the  Prince  Line  touches 
here,  bound  for  the  United  States,  and  freight  in  quantity  can  then  be 
sent  for  as  low  as  <3.76  per  ton,  or  42  cubic  feet. 

Licorice  root,  which,  as  is  sbowti  by  the  above  schedule,  forms  by 
for  the  largest  article  of  export  to  the  United  States,  is  conveyed  by 
Balling  ships  chartered  for  the  purpose.  These  vessels  are  almost 
invariably  under  the  Italian  flag,  and  the  transportation  averages 
about  $3.60  i>er  ton. 

OBAIN. 

The  price  of  grain  has  increased  by  nearly  60  per  cent,  on  account  ol 
prospective  demand  from  Fiauce,  Italy,  and  Algeria. 

HosACE  Lee  Washinqton,  Consul, 
AlbsandbBTTA,  August  3,- 1897. 

•  Consular  B«ports,  No.  301  (September,  1897),  p.  89. 
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In  obedience  to  the  inBtrnctionB  contaiued  in  the  drcolar  of  Aagnst 
10, 1897,  from  the  Department  of  State,  I  have  the  honor  to  sabmit  the 
following  report: 

The  following  statistics  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1897,  are  as  fiUl 
as  can  be  obtained  of  the  exports  and  imports  of  this  consular  district 
and  inclaJe  a  detuiled  statement  of  the  commerce  between  the  Uuited 
States  and  the  two  ports  of  Beirut  and  Haifa,  throngb  which  the  entire 
foreign  commerce  of  this  part  of  Syria  is  carried  on. 

These  statistics  give  the  principal  articles  that  go  to  make  np  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  coautry,  and  show  with  what  country  it  is  carried 
on.  They  also  make  it  clear  that  the  share  of  the  United  States  in  this 
trade  is  very  small. 

HINDBANOES  TO  UKITED  BTATEB  lEADR. 

)  One  of  the  principal  reasons,  in  my  opinion,  why  this  share  is  bo 
meager,  is  to  be  found  in  the  difference  in  the  relative  distance  over 
which  transportation  is  effected,  for  this  must  add  to  the  cost  of  freights, 
which  is  an  item  of  no  little  impori:ance  in  this  age  of  close  competition. 
This  reason  is  a  general  one,  and  must  apply  in  ul  cases  where  it  enters 
into  tiie  question  of  establishing  a  trade. 

A  second  reason  of  great  weight  is  to  be  fonnd  in  the  fact  that  the 
market  here  has  t>een  for  years  in  the  hands  nf  parties  who  are  not 
only  entirely  alive  to  its  value,  but  are  unceasingly  vigilant  in  tbeir 
efforts  to  retain  possession  of  it. 

The  railways  from  here  to  Damascus  and  thence  into  the  Haurau, 
and  the  shorter  line  from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem,  as  well  ae  the  hartwr  of 
Beirut  (the  beat  on  the  coast],  were  bailt  by  the  Freucb  and  are  still  in 
their  possession. 

The  flags  of  the  nations  whose  mercbant«  and  mannfiMitorers  possess 
the  trade  tly  here  continually,  while  that  of  the  United  States  is  never 
seen  except  upon  the  rare  occasions  when  one  of  our  naval  vessels 
touches  at  the  port. 

There  are  lines  of  Austrian,  British,  French,  Bussian,  and  Turkish 
steamers  plying  regularly  along  the  coast  and  among  the  islands,  and 
it  is  but  natural  to  suppose  that  these  lines  favor,  as  far  as  it  is  possible 
to  do  so,  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  their  own  countries. 

Besides  the  ships  belonging  to  the  regular  transportation  companies, 
there  are  numerous  "tramp"  steamers,  principally  British,  continually 
coming  and  going,  loaded  with  rice,  iron,  coal,  and  general  cargoes. 
Occasionally,  but  very  rarely,  a  ship  belonging  to  the  Prince  Line 
(British)  sails  direct  to  America,  but  the  most  of  the  freight  carried 
between  here  and  the  United  States  is  transshipped  either  at  Marseilles 
or  at  Liverpool.  This  transshipment,  of  course,  adds  to  the  cost  of 
freight.    Full  cargoes  never  come  to  this  port  firom  the  United  States, 

I  am  convinced,  from  my  own  observation,  that  in  several  lines  a 
better  quality  of  goods  can  be  furnished  from  the  United  States  than 
can  be  found  here,  and  at  a  lower  price.  This  is  especially  true  of  cotton 
goods  of  the  higher  grades,  of  crockery,  of  plated  ware,  of  clocks,  of 
mechanics'  tools,  of  notions,  and  of  household  fiirnitare.  There  onght 
to  be  also  a  good  market  for  saddles  and  horse  trappings,  if  the  people 
could  once  be  induced  to  ckange  the  fnshion  of  those  that  theynow  ns& 

But  to  introduce  articles  of  merchandise  from  a  new  source  into  this 
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country  will  be  a  matter  of  considerable  expense  and  trouble.  The 
reasou  for  this  is  to  be  found  principally  in  the  fact  that  the  natlTea 
of  the  humbler  class — who  are,  of  courae,  the  great  consamers — are  in 
many  respects  a  pecalisr  people.  They  are  frugal  to  a  degree  that  s, 
citizen  of  the  United  States  can  hardly  understand.  They  are  indaa- 
txtous  and,  above  all,  extremely  conservative  in  disposition.  They  are 
averse  to  change  of  any  kind.  They  are  fond  of  seeing  new  thinga  and 
of  bearing  about  them,  but  when  it  comes  to  inducing  them  to  purchase 
anything  that  they  do  not  know  all  about  they  are  very  hard  to  move. 

One  of  their  chief  ambitions  is  to  "live  as  their  fathers  lived." 
Instances  of  their  reluctance  to  make  changes  are  to  be  met  with  on 
every  band,  and  can  bardly  tail  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  most 
casual  observer. 

Among  them  are  many  mechanics  who  make  by  hand,  slowly  and  labo- 
riously, many  of  the  thinga  tbat^  in  other  conntrie8,«re  manufactured 
by  machinery.  This  ia  especially  the  case  in  reapoct  to  earthenware, 
tin  and  copper  ateusila,  iron  work,  fnrnitnre,  clothing,  ahoes,  saddlery, 
baskets,  cordage,  and  their  simple  agricnltnral  implements. 

Theae  mechanics  are  wonderfully  skillfnl  in  their  respective  trades. 
The  weavers,  using  handlooma  of  the  moat  antiquated  pattern,  manu- 
facture beautiful  and  serviceable  fabrics  in  woolen,  cotton,  and  silk. 

The  agriculture  of  this  people  ia  wonderful.  The  Lebanon  Moun- 
tains, for  the  most  part,  preaent  an  appearance  of  frightful  barrenness 
and  rnggedneaa,  and  yet  they  are  full  of  villages  and  support  a  large 
population.  Every  available  apot  is  highly  cultivated.  The  steep 
mountain  sides  are  terraced  up  to  the  aummita  wherever  there  is  soil 
enough  to  plant  half  a  dozen  mulberry,  olive,  or  flg  trees.  The  imple- 
ments in  use  among  the  tillers  of  the  soil  are  few  in  variety  and  of  the 
most  primitive  description,  yet  the  work  that  is  done  with  them 
can  scarcely  be  excelled.  Labor  is  cheap,  and  they  make  up  with  their 
bands  what  they  lack  in  implements.  There  is  absolutely  no  market 
here  for  what  we  would  call "  agricultural  machinery."  They  plow  with 
wooden  plows,  scantily  shod  with  iron;  they  reap  their  wheat  and 
barley  with  sickles;  they  "tread"  the  grain  out  on  threahing  floora 
by  means  of  bullocks  or  donkeys  driven  around  over  the  straw,  and 
tbey  winnow  it  by  throwing  the  straw  and  chaff  up  into  the  air  to  be 
blown  away  by  the  wind. 

These  methods  prevail  in  the  mountain  districts,  where  the  fields  are 
very  small  and  rocky.  In  the  great  plains  of  the  Haurao  and  the  plain 
of  Ksdraelon,  a  good  deal  of  harvesting  machinery  of  English  and  Ger- 
man make  is  in  use. 

HOW  TO   INTBODDCI!   UHITBD   STATES   GOODS, 

To  the  qaestiou  of  how  American  merchants  and  manufacturers  are 
to  obtain  a  foothold  in  Syria,  I  would  reply  that,  in  my  opinion,  it  can 
be  done  only  by  means  of  a  concerted  eSbrt  upon  the  part  of  those 
merchants  and  manufacturers  who  wish  to  enter  into  it. 

In  the  first  place,  the  matter  of  the  cheapest  freights  between  the 
United  States  and  this  coast  would  have  to  be  carefully  looked  into  and 
settled  upon  a  permanent  basis, 

A  commercial  agency,  abundantly  supplied  with  aamples  (or,  rather, 

with  gooda  in  quantities  much  larger  than  what  we  mean  when  we  speak 

of  a  "sample")  of  cotton  goods  of  all  grades,  tools,  hardware,  plated 

ware,  clocks,  bicycles,  food  products,  lamps,  toya,  saddlery,  notions,  etc., 
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should  beestablislied  in  Beirnt  and  pnt  in  charge  of  a  brisk,  vide-awake 
man,  fully  acquainted  with  all  the  lines  of  goods  intmsted  to  his  care. 
He  should  be  a  man,  too,  who  would  make  his  personality  felt  among 
the  people  with  whom  be  would  be  brought  into  contact.  If  he  knew 
the  French  language,  it  would  be  all  the  better,  but  that  ia  not  esBen- 
tial,  for  excellent  interpreters  can  be  engaged  here  at  a  very  mod- 
erate cost.  Such  an  establishment  would  provide  a  place  where  local 
dealers  and  consumers  would  be  brought  into  actual  contact  with  the 
goods  sought  to  be  introduced,  where  they  could  examine  them  at  their 
leisure,  and  where  they  could  be  fully  informed  as  to  prices,  etc. 

The  Italiaus  have  such  an  agency  here,  and  I  am  informed  that  the 
results  attained  have  been  satisfactory. 

Such  an  enterprise  could  hardly  be  undertaken  by  a  single  firm  acting 
independently.  It  should  be  the  work  of  a  strong  association,  each 
member  of  which  jrould  contribute  to  the  general  expense. 

In  this  connection,  I  can  not  forbear  inserting  an  extract  from  the 
report  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade,  taken  &om  the  Commercial  dela- 
tions of  the  United  States  for  1895-96,  volume  2,  page  17 : 

Tbe  eolutioo  of  bow  best  to  develop  and  iuoietwe  oar  competing  power  is  one  to 
which  the  state  c&n  elve  ool;  limited  Aasistaiioe.  Tbe  commerciftl  position  of  the 
Utiitvd  Kingdom  liof  lieeu  uttained  and  muat  be  hept  up  in  fature  b;  the  nDtlring 


In  a  report  upon  the  subject  of  the  trade  of  Syria  with  foreign  coun- 
tries, made  by  Erhard  Bissinger,  esq.,  then  consul  of  the  United  States 
at  Beirut,  in  June,  1386,  an  interesting  account  ia  given  of  an  experi- 
ment made  with  a  view  to  extending  trade  by  an  associatioo  of  Qernian 
merchants  and  mannfacturers.*  In  February  of  that  year  (1886),  this 
association  chartered  a  small  steamer,  loaded  it  with  samples  of  their 
wares,  placing  in  charge  of  them  men  competent  to  exhibit  them  to  the 
besc  advantBige  and  fully  informed  as  to  prices,  freights,  etc.,  ajid  sent 
it  around  tbe  Mediterranean  coast,  touching  first  at  certain  ports  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  then  calling  at  the  principal  ports  along  the  north 
coast  of  Africa,  and  so  on  around  the  eastern  Mediterranean.  At  each 
port  visited,  the  local  merchants  were  invited  to  visit  the  ship  and 
inspect  the  wares  with  which  it  was  loaded.  This  experiment  was 
made,  as  I  have  said,  with  a  small  vessel  (only  400  tons),  but  I  am 
informed  that  the  results  were  good.  Why  should  not  a  oyndioate  of 
United  States  merchants  and  manufacturers  rej^at  this  ventore  on  a 
larger  soalel  The  vessel  should  be  large  enough  and  so  arranged  in 
tbe  interior  as  to  afford  ample  and  well-lighted  rooms  in  which  goods 
could  be  exhibited  to  tlie  best  advautage.  The  expense  to  each  con- 
tributor need  not  be  excessive,  while  the  resnlts  accomplished  could 
hardly  fail  to  be  satisfactory. 

A  ship  so  sent  would  constitute  a  floating  exhibitiou  which  would 
answer  the  same  purpose  and  in  a  larger  degree  (in  that  it  would  reach 
more  merchauts  in  tbe  localities  viaitM)  as  do  the  exhibitions  and  expo- 
sitions so  frequently  given  on  land,  and  which  are  looked  upon  with 
such  favor  in  maunfacturing  and  commercial  circles. 

That  the  products  of  our  manufacturers  iu  many  linea  are  really 
cheaper  and  better  than  can  be  found  elsewhere  I  do  not  doubt,  but 
in  order  to  be  introduced  into  such  a  market  as  this,  tbey  mast  be 
brought  to  the  very  eyes  of  the  consumer  and  exhibited. 


*  Conuneroial  Belatioiui,  1886-66,  Vol.  U.,  p.  UTC. 
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TRADE  CONDITIOHS. 


The  foreign  trnde  of  Syria,  generally  speaking,  is  steadily  on  the 
increase  both  in  exports  and  imports,  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  it 
will  become  greater  from  year  to  year.  The  opening  of  the  ndlway  to 
DamaacnB  has  made  readily  accessible  a  large  stretch  of  popnlous 
coontry.  Excellent  macadamized  roada  are  being  gradually  extended 
tliroagh  the  southern  part  of  the  Lebanon  district. 

More  and  more  foreigners  visit  the  conntiy  every  year,  and  their 
presence  Is  having  tbeeCTect  of  cansing  the  natives  who  are  resident  in 
the  larger  villages  lying  along  the  principal  routes  to  improve  their 
style  of  living  and  dress,  and  so  increase  the  demand  for  foreign  goods 
and  conveniences. 

Yeiy  many  Syrians  of  the  fellaheen  (or  peasant)  class  go  and  come 
continually  to  and  &omEgypt,  Europe,  and  the  United  States.  Their 
sojourn  abroad  acquaints  them  with  the  manner  of  living  of  other  peo- 
ples, and  on  returning  to  their  homes,  whether  temporarily  or  perma- 
nently, they  introduce  new  ideas  and  new  wants.  All  of  these  things 
are  gradually  having  an  effect  upon  the  trade  of  the  country. 

The  eraof  the  bicycle  is  yet  in  its  infancy  in  Syria.  In  Beimt,  there 
are  probably  not  as  many  as  a  dozen  wheels,  and  they  are,  without 
exception,  of  a  low  grade,  costing  from  $26  to  $50.  There  are  some 
excellent  roads  leading  out  of  the  city,  bnt  as  soon  as  the  plain  is 
crossed — a  matter  of  from  2  to  3  miles — the  grades  are  very  heavy.  In 
the  plain,  these  roads  (with  the  exception  of  the  Damaeens  road)  are 
not  paved  smoothly  enough  to  be  good  for  bicycles,  and  they  are  always 
either  muddy  or  dusty.  As  the  roads  immediately  around  the  city  are 
improved,  the  bicycle  will  come  into  more  frequent  nse;  but  high- 
priced  wheels,  costing  above  $50  net,  will  never  find  a  market  here  as 
long  as  cheaper  ones  are  ofi'ered. 

Tliere  seems  to  be  little  or  no  prospect  for  the  introduction  of  electrical 
supplies,  either  for  lighiing  purposes  or  for  i>ower.  The  streets  are 
partially  lighted  with  gas,  but  the  use  of  it  in  houses  is  very  limitod. 
The  people  use  kerosene  lamps  and  do  not  seem  to  care  for  a  better 
light,  as  they  almoHt  universally  go  to  bed  very  early. 

The  Damascna  narrow-gauge  railway,  being  a  French  corporation, 
gets  all  of  its  locomotives  and  rolling  stock  from  France  or  Belgium. 

For  the  finer  grades'  of  ladies  shoes,  there  is  some  demand,  but  it  is  not 
large.  Men's  shoes  of  the  better  qualities  are  handmade.  The  poorer 
classes  go  barefoot  or  wear  homemade  slippers. 

IroD  bedsteads,  with  tall  posts  and  bars  for  mosquito  netting,  are  in 
general  use.  Other  furniture  is  made  in  the  city.  The  patterns  nsed 
are  very  few  in  namber,  but  the  material  and  workmanship  is  of  the 
best  quality. 

PACKING. 

Goods  that  are  to  go  no  farther  than  the  seacoast  do  not  need  spe- 
cial packing,  but  if  they  are  to  be  forwarded  into  the  interior,  they 
should  be  strongly  packed,  in  parcels  not  containing  over  120  pounds 
each.  This  is  for  convenience  of  transportation  on  the  backs  of  camels, 
mules,  and  donkeys. 

COTTON  GOODS. 

Cotton  goods  intended  for  sale  to  the  "fellaheen"  (or  peasantry) 
should  be  of  cheap  quality,  and  dyed  in  brilliant  colors — scarlets, 'bright 
yellows  and  blues.  The  patterns  are  generally  in  stripes  varying  from 
one-quarter  to  an  inch  in  width.  ,  .  , 


COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 


As  to  credits  and  terms  given  by  European  hoases,  1  can  not  do 
better  than  to  quote  from  tbe  report  of  Yice-consnl  Khoari,  dated  Sep- 


Tbe  ratM  aad  periods  of  oredila  nsnallj-  granted  by  Earopean  merchanta  aod 
manufacturers  to  native  parchuera  of  foreign  goods  vary  acoonliDg  to  the  kioit  of 
commodities  pDrchaaod.  For  instsDoe,  ali  montliB'  credit  and  sixty  days'  "indul- 
KeDce"  are  allowed  to  purchasers  of  textiles,  four  months'  credit  and  sixty  days' 
indulgence  for  any  other  manufactured  article  of  merchandise ;  tliree  mouths'  credit 
with  sixty  days'  indulgence  to  the  purchaser  of  any  sort  of  leather,  while  one 
month's  credit  is  all  that  is  granted  to  the  purchaser  of  provisions  and  liquors. 

The  word  indulgence  means  tbe  time  during  which,  after  the  term  allowed  for 
credit,  the  Syrian  purcboBer  is  bound  to  pay,  eitlier  in  installments  or  all  at  once,  is 
lie  may  choose,  the  total  amonnt  dne  by  him  to  the  European  creditor.  In  certain 
iustaaces  the  native  dealers  are  allowed  a  credit  for  a  certain  number  of  months, 
witit  the  condition  that  they  pay  an  interest  charge  of  13  per  cent  per  anuum. 

The  above  does  oot,  however,  constitute  a  fixed  or  general  rule  to  govern  all  trans- 
actioDB  between  foreign  or  Batlve  dealers  or  merohanta ;  bnt  these  are,  on  the  whole, 
the  terme  most  prevalent  in  the  Syriau  market. 

Among  dealers  la  rice,  sugar,  and  coHee  a  custom  prevails  that  all  purchase*  are 
made  upon  a  credit  of  tiimi  ten  to  forty  months. 

A  peonllaritf  in  vogne  among  the  Syrian  silk  merchants  is  to  reckon  a  rottolo  (R1 
ponnds)  as  being  14  onnoes  (6.66t  ponuds)  instead  of  12  oaucea,  which  is  the  staod- 
ard  for  tbe  same— an  oanoe  (Syrian)  being  the  one-twelfth  part  of  a  rottolo. 

For  certain  sorts  ol  goods,  such  as  silk,  yam,  etc.,  it  is  the  custom  to  give  a  special 
rate  to  the  several  pieces  of  coin  qalte  different  from  the  aetaal  (or  standard)  rate  of 
the  same  currency,  when  used  in  the  market  for  the  pnrchase  of  other  sorts  of 
merchandise. 

CUBBEROY  AND  EXOHANGX. 

The  standard  currency  of  the  coaiitry  is  gold.  The  English  ponnd 
sterling,  or  sorereign  ($4.86);  the  French  napoleon,  or  20- franc  pie»' 
(*3.86);  the  Italian  201ir6  piece  (»3.86);  the  Belgian  20-fraDO  piece 
(83.86);  and  the  Turkish  lira,  or  gold  pound  ($4,40),  all  circulate  freely 
in  the  market,  and  all  tranaactions  are  rednced  to  one  or  the  other 
standard  in  gold  from  the  carrency  of  the  country.  All  transaction:) 
are  based  on  the  piaster,  which,  in  gold,  is  worth,  in  United  States  cur- 
rency, 4.4  cents.  Bat  all  of  the  Turkish  current  money,  except  the  gold 
lira,  or  pound,  is  variable  in  its  value  as  compared  vitb  tbe  gold  lira,  and 
the  same  rule  holds  for  the  gold  coins  of  the  countries  named  above.  For 
instance,  the  gold  value  of  the  piaster  is  4.4  cents,  reduced  to  United 
States  gold,  and  100  piasters,  according  to  this  calcalatioii,  should  be 
equal  in  value  to  1  Turkish  lira,  or  pound,  but  tbe  market  rate  of  the 
piaster  is  124  to  the  pound.  The  subsidiary  coinage  of  tbe  country  is 
in  copper  and  an  alloy  of  silver  and  copper.  If  this  coinage  were  consid- 
ered equal  to  gold,  an  English  pound  sterling  would  be  worth  110  pias- 
ters. As  it  is,  it  is  worth  136|  piasters.  A  French  napoleon  would  be 
worth  87.6  piasters.    It  is  actually  worth  108^  piasters. 

No  United  States  money  of  any  kind  circulates  here.  The  *' market 
rate,"  as  it  is  called,  of  the  Turkish  lira  or  gold  ponnd  in  Beirut  has 
varied  within  tbe  past  twelve  months  from  a  minimum  of  124  onr- 
rency  piasters  to  a  maximum  of  124^  piasterB — that  is,  from  $4.43  to 
$4,46,  In  the  cities  of  the  interior,  it  fluctuates  in  value  between  1221 
piasters  ($4,37)  and  128  piasters  {$i.57).  The  valne  of  the  United 
States  dollar  is  now  reckoned  at  28  piasters. 

The  average  rate  of  exchange  on  London  and  Paris  is  about  1  per 
cent,  Tbere  is  no  rate  of  exchange  whatever  fixed  between  Syria  and 
the  United  States. 

■Commercial  Belations,  1895-9(>,  p.  OU. 
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There  have  been  no  chaDgeH  since  tbe  date  of  tbe  last  report  (Sep- 
tember 29, 1896)*  in  tari£F  rates  or  customs  mles,  port  regulations  or 
rates  of  wharfage.  There  is  a  fixed  rate  of  8  per  cent  dnt;  on  all 
imports  from  the  United  States,  and  a  duty  of  1  per  cent  on  exports, 
both  ad  valorem.  If  there  is  a  dispute  as  to  the  appraisement  of  the 
goods,  the  tax  is,  at  the  option  of  the  owner,  taken  in  kind. 

The  harbor  facilities  are  excelleut. 

OOIOIUNIOATIOHS. 

The  railway  ftom  Beirut  to  Damascus  and  thence  down  into  the 
Hanran  (a  distance  of  155  miles],  and  the  railway  from  Jaffa  to  Jerusa- 
lem [a  distance  of  aboat  53  miles),  comprise  all  of  the  railways  in  the 
whole  of  Syria. 

Laud  transport  is  by  mnles,  donkeys  and  camels.  Oarayans  rarely 
come  to  Beirut  since  the  completion  of  the  railway  to  Damascus.  As 
stated  in  a  previous  part  of  this  report,  there  are  regular  lines  of  Aus- 
trian, British,  French,  Russian,  and  Turkish  steamers  which  touch  at 
Syrian  ports  at  intervals  of  from  one  to  two  weeks. 

The  "actual  means  and  times  of  communication  with  United  States 
ports"  is,  forpassengers,  from  18  to  21  days,  via  Alexandria,  Marseilles, 
and  Havre;  for  freight,  from  30  to  40  days,  including  delays  in  loading 
or  unloading  cargoes  at  intermediate  porta.  Freight  charges  on  goods 
sent  to  the  United  States  are  from  40  to  50  per  cent  lower  than  on  those 
sent  from  the  United  States  to  Syria.  The  average  freight  rate  per 
ton  from  Beirut  to  ffew  ^ork  is  $12.20  per  ton,  while  117.50  is  the 
average  rate  from  Kew  York  to  any  Syrian  port. 

LICBNBES. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  last  year's  report: 

'  Every  merchant,  In  order  to  be  conajdered  offloially  in  hia  commercial  capaolty 

and  to  receive  dne  prolectlun  in  tiis  bnsiuess,  on  tbe  part  or  tbe  commercial  court, 

ia  required  to  have  hia  name  regiatered  in  the  Cbambre  de  Commerce  and  to  pay  a 

commercial  liceuae  on  tbe  following  baaia: 

Mernbautaof  tbe  flret  class til.  00 

Hercbantaof  tbe  second  claea 6.60 

Merobanta  of  tbe  tbird  claas ; 4.40 

Merchants  of  the  fonrtbclaM 2.20 

Foreigners  are  not  subject  to  any  special  tax.  In  real  estate,  they 
enjoy  the  same  rights  as  the  natives,  and  tbey  are  subject  to  the  same 
regulations  except  in  the  Didjaz,  a  district  of  Arabia,  in  which  only 
Moslems  are  allowed  to  hold  real  estate. 

Commercial  travelers  should  be  provided  with  regular  passports,  such 
as  are  issued  from  the  State  Department.  Tesker^s  for  interior  travel 
may  be  obtained  from  tbe  local  authorities  through  the  consul.  Local 
trade  along  the  coast  is  carried  on  in  small  sailing  craft,  brigs,  and 
schooners,  which  are  built  in  the  ports  from  which  tbey  bail. 

The  tonnage  employed  in  commerce  with  other  countries  is  of  foreign 
origin.  Quarantine  regulations  are  strict  but  just.  The  hoaltb  oCBcers 
are  vigilant,  and  all  vessels  coming  from  foreign  suspected  ports  are 
sabjected  to  a  vigorous  quarantine,  varying  in  duration  as  circumstances 
may  demaud. 

There  are  no  laws  or  regalations  of  a  discriminating  character,  nor 
are  there  any  taxes  or  excises,  in  addition  to  tariff  rates,  which  affect 
United  States  vessels.  There  are  no  changes  in  patent,  copyright,  and 
trade-mark  laws. 


*  See  Commeroial  Relfttlona,  1896-96,  p.  9t4. 
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The  postage  on  domeatic  letters  not  weigbing  more  than  15  grams 
(one-half  ounce)  is  1  piaster  gold  (4.4  cents). 

The  postage  on  foreign  letters  of  the  same  weight  is  the  same. 

There  is  no  law  requiring  goods  to  be  so  marked  as  to  show  the  coautry 
of  origin  or  manufacture. 

Thomas  8.  Doyle,  Consul. 

BbibUT,  October  U,  1897. 


It  Barut  for  the  year  ended  Jane  SO,  18S7. 
[Rile  or  duly,  8  pSr  oent.) 


Copper  indbrMB,, 

Cotlou  goods  Mid  dotb... 

DnjiEaaud  grocerlH 

Kngliah  uil  otlier  woulaD 


Hardwire 

Rid« 

Indigo poond*. 

IiMtber  and  tnonKCo 


Pfltnleum .- chka. 

lUr« pounds. 

Silk  good* 

Sugar,. .-..--  —  -.'..' poondH. 


■i.ni'.m 


CoDutrloa  vbenoa  importKil. 


Aoitria,  GernuDT. 

Cblna. 

Engluid.Fnncs. 

Yemau,  EngUmil.  Franre. 

F»nae,  Eugtand.  Anatria,  iBdU. 

Earn[ie  uiid  UDlled  BUUa. 

EoKlanil,  FraDoe.  Auatrik,  Gcnoui;. 


Knglaikd,  Egypt,  India. 

ODD  :  KDHUud,  BolglDiD.  SHedflD, 
aw  r  FmucB.   Busila,  Untied  Statea,   ud 
I      Ganoany. 
dtO.OK  I  England. 
"'  ■™'  .  Buiuia. 

'  Ilaly.Engluid.Egjpt.JapBU. 

,  FrHuoe.  Austria,  Eneland.  and  Be;cpi. 


ErpitrU  front  Beirut  for  the  year  «»ded  June  SO,  JS97. 


^^. 

Qnanlity. 

Talne.  In. 

Conntrla,»hlU,eroxporUd. 

Apricot  kernda 

..ponnda.. 

seo,o« 

1»S.<»(I 
92,000 

'  SI. 000 

180,000 

lolsoo 

i2u:ooo 

1.  MO,  000 

Franoa,  Aoatrla. 

rSiwd  StawTfEgji-t.  Franw. 

ifrpl'  'rnrk»r- 

Tnltcd'  StaUa,    Bnglaod.  luij,  and 

..poond... 

"./.■.do:::: 

5. 028,  800 
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Importt  and  azportt  belaeeit  Beirut  and  lk«  Unittd  Stal»t  for  tha  ytar  eitded  Jane  SO,  1807. 


Artlota.. 

Imports 

Export.. 

Amount. 

V.I11.. 

Anonot 

Talaa. 

Pou^. 

II.M3.ST 

S,IITg.7B 

lSt,ISIt 

•280 

soo 

0,100 

iiSi' 

S,4M 

«,»r7B 

Aooo 

«.M0 

lDS,T32.1fl 



Imp&rU  at  Ha^a  for  tke  gear  ended  June  SO,  1S97. 
[Bateof  dutf,  Sparoaot,] 


tJOMtitj. 

Pound*. 

wcom 

V^lae 

ofdatiei. 

CounliiM  wlMUMinpOTlad. 

'mi '000 
wlooo 

B3.D0D 

110,  wo 

S 

B,WW 

Ai..tri»./«,pt.  F«noe. 

Rioe...... „„ 

l.TW.OOO 

7(0.000 

Kxp»rttfrOM  Aeca  and  Haifa  for  lite  year  ended  June  SO,  1897. 


(Jowitltj. 

onuumt 

oosMud 
eWgM. 

Countries  whltber  sipurted. 

fz.oso-oo 

'tans 

"■S!S 

108,000.00 

'     S,8».00 
S,  500.  DO 

United  8UUM  UHl  England. 

1)0. 

O^Miy.  Egypt 

8,Ba),ow 

2.400,000 

1.000,000 

HOBS 
112,000,000 

iz 

-•S-:- 

Vhtat,  from  Hsunn 

Wine,  from  C«nnel,  oUret  (e 

:::&X:. 

1,901.750.22 

re  tlgme*,  with  (be  aioeptlon  of  <a),  <b),  ud  {« 
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FAIiESTLNE. 

JBBU8AXSM. 

I  have  the  honor  to  Babmit  the  following  report,  in  reply  to  Depart- 
ment circular  of  A.agaBt  10,  1897. 

To  obtain  anytbing  like  an  accurate  and  detailed  report  of  the  com- 
mercial condition  of  Palestine  at  this  time  is  impossible.  The  effort 
has  been  made  both  by  myself  and  Consular  Agent  Hardegg,  at  Jaffa, 
and  we  have  met  with  no  success.  The  Turkish  officials  at  the  custom- 
house, as  usual,  refused  to  give  as  any  information,  and  agents  of 
shipping  companies  are  little  better. 

In  the  face  of  these  difficulties,  I  am  compelled  to  limit  this  report  to 
general  statements,  from  which,  however,  United  States  busineaa  meu 
may  obtain  an  idea  of  trade  conditions  here. 

Palestine  is  a  poor  country,  and  is  getting  poorer  every  year.  The 
cause  of  this  poverty  is  uotdue  to  the  land  itself,  but  to  the  method  of  gov- 
ernment. The  people  are  oppressed  by  heavy  taxation  at  all  times,  and 
within  the  past  year,  two  special  calls  for  estra  taxes  have  been  mada 
Money  is,  hence,  very  scarce,  and  there  is  little  remaining  in  the 
bands  of  the  peasants,  who  form  the  producing  class.  In  a  country 
and  among  a  people  subjected  to  these  conditions,  there  can  be  no  great 
demand  for  the  products  of  foreign  lands,  tinch  goods  as  are  imported 
are  for  the  use  of  foreigners  who  are  temporarily  residing  here,  and  for 
a  very  few  of  the  better  class  of  natives  who  can  afford  them. 

Some  of  the  staple  articles  of  food  are  derived  entirely  ttom  foreign 
sources,  such  as  cofi'ee,  tea,  sngar,  and  rice.  Uf  these  four  named 
articles,  rice  is  the  largest,  aa  it  enters  into  nearly  enry  food  prepara- 
tion of  the  natives.  An  important  item,  also,  is  salt  fish,  which  finds 
a  large  market  here. 

The  following  list  will  afford  some  idea  of  the  importations  of  food 
stuffs,  and  of  the  amount  imported  during  the  six  months  of  the  present 
year  ending  June  30,  1897 : 


io«,Xnblft, 


...paanda 


ERTpi.  RuwlL  Hplluid. 


Besides  the  above,  small  shipments  of  groceries  have  been  received 
by  a  few  dealers,  the  entire  value  of  which  did  not  exceed  $6,000. 

Of  these  commodities,  it  occurs  to  me  that  flour  and  potatoes  might 
be  shipped  by  United  States  exporters  with  profit,  provided  moderate 
freight  rates  could  be  procured.  Ordinary  gnules  of  dour  of  domestio 
origin  are  now  selling  in  the  Jerusalem  market  at  $5.50  per  barr^ 
whUe  potatoes  of  very  inferior  quality  bring  at  retail  $1^  per  boaheL 
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Of  manofactared  articles,  petroleam,  lumber,  aad  cotton  goods  are 
the  leaders  iu  amouat  and  value  of  importatioDa.  The  complete  list,  as 
far  as  obtainable,  ia  as  follows: 


Aitkiloi. 

Vrtne. 

f™- 

*«.<nD 

18,000 

Aiutrta,Fnaii«. 

li.  Ouo  1  Fnnea,  Germany,  Enirluid. 
12,  OOO     Oonniuiy,  AuaWia,  England. 

'S 

ISSS 

400,000 
80.000 
3,000 

BaW;JuiS.gUiid.  RuuU. 
Turkey,  FMDOa.  Bastla. 
Au.^  Egypt,  EnglMd. 

AastiiB,  Egypt,  Turkey. 
AiutrU,  Truce.  Germany. 

Auatria,  BcmmMila,  Turkey. 
EngUnd,  Germany. 

Tbe  three  articles  of  largest  importation,  viz,  cotton  goods,  petro- 
leum in  the  form  of  kerosene,  and  wood  and  timber,  could  be  succese- 
fully  supplied  by  United  States  producers.  The  cotton  products  of 
American  looms  are  certainly  of  better  quality  than  those  imported  ft^m 
Austria,  Egypt,  or  England.  Cotton  sheetings  retail  here  at  &om  12 
to  26  cents  per  yard  in  2  to  23-yard  widths.  Shirtings,  about  35  inches 
in  width,  retail  at  from  5  to  20  cents  per  yard.  It  is  diEBcuIt  to  obtain 
the  cost  at  wholesale.  The  wood  and  timber  now  to  be  had  in  the 
Jerusalem  or  JafTa  markets  are  of  decidedly  inferior  qualities.  Within 
the  last  year,  an  enterprising  firm  here  has  imported  two  small  ship- 
ments of  yellow  pine  Irom  the  United  States.  This  wood  has  com- 
manded a  very  good  price,  and  has  been  universally  admired. 

Under  present  business  conditions,  it  is  not  likely  that  Americau 
kerosene  will  be  imported.  By  some  arrangement,  the  reason  for  which 
I  can  only  infer,  the  Russian  article  baa  full  control  of  the  market. 
This  is  not  because  it  is  as  good  as  United  States  illuminating  oil,  for 
it  certainly  is  poorer;  nor  is  it  becanae  of  its  being  cheaper,  for  it  com- 
mands a  price  ranging  from  ¥1.40  to  tl.60  per  tin  of  6  gallons.  Until 
within  a  few  years,  American  kerosene  could  always  be  had  and  was 
much  preferred. 

Furniture  manufacturers  might  here  find  a  market  fi^r  some  of  their 
products.  There  is  no  good  furniture  of  any  kind  to  be  had  here.  Tbe 
imported  articles  irt  this  line  are  very  inferior,  and  would  find  no  sale 
if  there  were  anything  to  compete  with  Uiem.  What  now  comes  is 
mostly  from  Austria.  Tbe  native  artisans  pretend  to  make  furnitnre, 
but  their  ideas  and  methods  of  execution  are  so  crude,  and  their  prices 
are  so  exorbitant,  that  the  import  of  good  furnitnre  at  reasonable  rates 
would  leave  them  nothing  to  do. 

Lumber  in  the  form  of  doors  and  window  frames  would  also  find 
ready  sale,  as  the  domestic  products  are  crude  and  very  expensive. 
In  the  matter  of  amall  toola,  auch  as  are  used  by  carpenters,  stone- 
cutters, blacksmiths,  and  artiaans  generally,  United  Statea  manufac- 
tores  could  certainly  compete  successtuHy.  There  is  no  question  as  to 
the  great  superiority  of  these  toola  as  made  in  the  United  States.  The 
sole  question  is  as  to  price,  and  the  only  way  to  answer  this  would  be 
for  some  enterprising  firm  to  send  a  sample  shipment  to  acme  reliable 
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dealer  in  these  goods.  One  Jerusalem  firm  is  now  importing,  through 
a  Hamburg  firm,  tool  bandies  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  uid 
a  few  small  tools.  American  canned  goods  can  be  found  in  nearly  all 
the  grocery  stores,  but  come  through  English  and  German  exporters. 

BSPOBT8  FBOU  PALE8TINB, 

The   leatling   exports    are   the   following,  together  with  probable 
amounts,  value,  and  countries  to  which  sent: 


ArllolM. 

QiunMly. 

Yd«. 

To- 

aM.OM 

W«.wo 

mooo 
mooo 

85,000 

Slooo 

3,000 

BMP 

....poaEd... 

2.000,000 

1:SSS 

?=aafs?r 

Id  this  list,  the  only  articles  going  to  the  United  States  are  olive- 
wood  and  mother-of-pearl  goods.  These  are  in  the  form  of  toilet  articles 
and  objects  of  piety.  During  the  six  months  previous  to  July  1,  1897, 
these  goods  were  sent  to  America  to  the  amount  of  about  $11,000. 
Ifearly  all  travelers  and  tourists  who  visit  Palestine,  of  whom  there 
are  about  a  thousand  each  year  from  the  United  States,  carry  back 
with  them  some  of  these  goods.  It  would  be  safe  to  say  that  td,000 
worth  are  taken  to  America  in  this  way  every  year. 

The  wine  industry  of  Palestine  is  increasing  rapidly,  owing  to  the 
improvement  in  the  numerous  Jewish  colonies. 

There  are  no  new  regulations  concerning  port  dues,  customs  charges, 
or  business  licenses  since  my  report  of  last  year,  as  published  in  Vol.  I 
of  Commercial  Kelations,  page  950. 

There  have  been  no  improvements  in  harbor  facilities.  Jaffa,  the 
only  seaport  in  Palestine,  is  very  bad  at  best,  and  in  winter  is  fce- 
qnently  so  dangerous  that  vessels  with  passengers  and  cargo  for  dis- 
embarkation are  compelled  to  pass  without  stopping.  There  is  really 
no  harbor, 

COMHUNIOAIIONS. 

Shipping  facilities  to  and  from  the  United  States  are  jtoor,  being 
very  slow  and  uncertain.  The  time  consumed  between  New  York  and 
Ja&'a  is  from  three  to  four  mouths. 

Direct  lines  of  steamships  come  from  Liverpool  and  London  to  Jaffa; 
also  from  Marseilles  and  Uonstautinople.  Goods  from  American  ports 
could  thus  come  direct  to  Jafl'a  with  only  one  transshipment  eo  route. 
I  can  see  no  good  reason  why  so  much  time  is  required  to  make  the 
voyage.  Tlien,  there  are  occasional  vessels  from  United  States  ports 
that  pass  through  the  Suez  Canal  and  leave  freight  destined  for  places 
along  the  Syrian  coast.  Intending  shippers,  by  taking  advantage  of 
such  a  steamer,  could  save  on  transportation  rates. 

There  are  no  new  lines  of  railroads  or  caravan  routes  under  oonstmc- 
tion  or  contemplated. 

OOUHEBOIAL   BEatTLATIONB. 

Commercial  travelers  are  subject  to  no  tax  for  Ucense.  The  only 
j^imrement  for  them  on  landing  at  Jaffa  is  to  submit  their  samples  to 
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itiapection,  aod  pay  a  amall  deposit  as  a  guaraaty  tbat  their  samples 
will  Dot  be  sold  while  in  tbe  conntry.  This  deposit  is  retorned  whea 
the  agent  leaves  JaRa.  Kvery  person  comiDg  to  Palestine  or  any  part 
of  Turkey  should  never  fail  to  bring  a  passport,  and  be  sure  that  it  is 
properly  visaed  by  some  Turkish  consular  officer  located  outside  of 
Turkey.  Trouble  and  expense  will  be  saved  to  those  who  take  this 
wise  precaotion. 

It  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  obtain  data  as  to  vessels  built  and 
vessels  purchased  from  other  countries.  There  is,  at  the  same  time,  no 
tonnage  owned  and  employed  in  commerce  vith  other  countries. 

Qaarantine  regulations  are  very  uncertain,  but  lean  to  the  side  of 
severity.  During  the  recent  cholera  epidemic  in  Egypt,  vessels  from 
ports  of  the  infected  country  were  compelled  to  undergo  a  quarantine 
in  the  Beirut  station  of  from  ten  to  twenty  days.  This  was  at  a  time 
when  no  European  ports  except  those  of  Greece  forbade  the  free  coming 
and  going  of  Egyptian  vessels. 

There  is  no  discrimination  against  United  States  vessels  or  goods. 
All  vessels  must  pay  the  same  port  dues  in  proportion  to  their  tonnage. 
All  goods  must  pay  a  uniform  tariff  of  8  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

There  have  been  no  recent  changes  in  patent,  copyright,  and  trade- 
mark laws.  • 
POSTAL  BATES. 

Letter-postage  rates, domestic  and  foreign,are  1  piaster  (good  money), 
equal  to  5  cent«,  per  half  ounce.  Parcel  or  book  postage  is  at  the  rate 
of  10  paras  (1  cent)  per  50  grams  {1|  ounces). 

I  am  informed  from  importers  of  various  lines  of  goods  that  there  is 
no  law  requiring  goods  to  be  marked  so  as  to  show  the  country  of  origin 
or  manufacture. 

The  above  report  is  respectfully  submitted  as  the  most  complete  that 
can  now  be  prepared.  The  respects  in  which  it  will  be  found  lacking 
are  due  to  the  commercial  conditions  of  this  part  of  Turkey,  where  no 
Government  records  of  imparts  and  exports  can  be  consulted. 

Bdwiit  S.  Wallace,  Gon^ul. 

JbeusALEM,  September  14, 1897. 
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AUSTRAI.ASIA. 


ifiTEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

(General  business  in  tlie  whole  of  Aastralia  lias  been  greatly  depressed 
since  the  financial  crisis  of  1893;  1894  stiowed  very  little,  if  any,  signs 
of  recovery;  the  destnictive  droughts  of  1895  reduced  the  stock  of 
sheep  (which  is  the  chief  source  of  pro&t  for  the  colony)  from  66,000,000 
to  47,00U,00U  head,  and  owintr  to  this  drought  the  export  of  the  chief 
pastoral  products  was  checked  and  the  price  of  wool  also  declined.  To 
augment  the  difficulties  so  long  prevailing,  a  still  more  severe  and  pro- 
tracted drought  appeared  toward  the  close  of  1896,  the  intervening 
time  being  insufficient  to  repair  the  ravages  of  the  former  years. 

Owing  to  these  protracted  droughts,  spreading  over  almost  the  entire 
colony,  there  has  been  bat  little  increase  in  the  number  of  docks  since 
the  close  of  the  dreadful  season  of  1895. 

The  magnitude  of  the  pastoral  industry  may  be  appreciated  by  ref- 
erence to  the  fact  that  of  a  total  export  of  £16,436,210  ($79,879,980)  in 
1895,  £11,605,716,  or  456,403,779,  was  of  pastoral  products,  and  of  this 
£8,958,690  or  $13,536,803  worth  was  wool;  and  as  the  export  of  wool 
in  1891  was  £11,036,803  ($53,365,047),  it  may  be  seen  how  materially  a 
reduction  in  the  fiocks  affects  the  total  purchasing  |)0wer  of  the  people. 

With  the  long-contiuned  financial  depression,  accentuated  by  the  rav- 
ages of  the  successive  droughts  on  the  pastoral  Industry,  any  hope  for 
greatly  improved  business  in  the  early  future  seems  likely  to  be  met 
with  disappointment. 

The  following  table  shows  the  exports  of  pastoral  pro<lncts  for  the 
last  two  calendar  years : 


ArtlalH. 

.S«, 

18M. 

veB.e».MO 

*43.S3g,233 

2.»S4;T41 
B,757.I»0 

£>,e>T,m 

tW,KIS 
l(l«.43t 
011.403 

f4B.10t.O» 

ii,si».n« 

Ml,*0a,77» 

""'■"■ 

M.380.»M 

I  think  that  a  careful  examination  of  the  fiscal  yettrs  of  1895-96  and 
of  1896-97  would  show  a  somewhat  different  series  of  figures,  as  the 
meat  export  during  the  latter  was  materially  decreased,  the  tallow  export 
slightly  increased,  and  the  hide  and  skin  export  greatly  increased. 

Then,  for  the  present  fiscal  year,  I  incline  to  think  there  will  be  a 
decrease  in  all  of  these  items,  providing  the  seasons^ continue  as  now 
promised,  except  in  that  of  wool,  as  there  will  be  an  effort  to  bring  the 
flocks  up  to  the  normal  nnmbers. 
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The  total  exports  aad  import8  for  the  whole  colony  for  the  two  years 
under  coDsideratioQ  were: 


18>S. 

!».. 

Eitmit.: 

«lS,TgO.MO 
3.718,  Ml 

!;i3*.0B5 

"^SS 

21.  BM.™ 

io«.««.02i 

S3.0ID,S3» 

'"'^^«6^ 

TOtM 
2,010,23» 

».TK),7t3 

"■Sffi 

l,Bg8,«U 

BT.wnai 

is.gez.iiG 

TT.TB.,!*. 

2O.Ml,SI0 

The  followiDg  table  shows  the  total  trade  of  New  South  Wales  with 
conutries  other  thau  those  under  the  British  Orowa  for  the  last  three 
years,  as  recorded  in  the  Statistical  Eegiater: 


«<B1,  IM 

,„™ 

28,   M 

138,  S5B 

»*.1K7 

l.MJ,3Se 

1,«B.M2| 

The  statements  of  this  table,  while  correct,  are  somewhat  inisleadinf;, 
so  f ar  aa  the  growtli  of  American  trade  with  fTew  South  Wales  is  con- 
cerned, as  there  were  abnormal  shipments  of  coin  from  Sydoey  to  our 
ports  during  1896.  But  to  deduct  the  total  gold  and  coin  shipments, 
the  table  would  still  show  an  increase  of  over  130  per  cent  daring  the 
three  years  mentioned,  against  an  increase  of  20  ))er  cent  for  France 
and  l(i  for  Germany,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  subsidies  paid  by 
tliese  countries  to  steamship  lines  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  Aus- 
tralian trade.  Further,  to  deduct  the  entire  wheat  and  flour  imports 
from  the  United  States  to  New  South  Wales,  which  were  also  abnormal. 
it  would  still  leave  a  uet  increase  of  over  54  per  cent  in  the  regular 
staple  lines. 

I  have  watched  this  growing  trade  with  patriotic  pride,  and  after 
three  and  a  half  years  of  careful  observation,  I  feel  saf  i  in  assuring 
my  countrymen  of  a  splendid  future  in  the  Australian  markets,  if 
proper  skill  is  used  in  studying  the  tastes  of  the  people  and  pn^ier 
energy  and  integrity  are  observed  in  supplying  the  reqniremeuta. 

The  chief  articles  imported  into  Kew  South  Wales  during  1S96  and 
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the  portiooa  fdmiahed  by  the  UDited  States  is  showu  by  the  following 
table  (all  being  daty  ttae,  except  those  otherwise  indicated) : 


Agiionltnnl  ImplemonU 

Appunl  (vflUing) 

Ann*,  uunnsitlra,  knd  eiploalvM. 

BicyclM 

Boota  and  (boH 

Bnuh  ware  and  braih  material — 
Carrlagfi*  A  ad  Gvriage  material  ... 

DruEH» chemlcali, eto 

CoDtec)toD«i7' 

I>eiitleC'at«>1«,  material,  eta 

Flah,  preaerred,  eto 

Frplts.varloaa' 

Furniture  aud  npliolstecjr 

Graioi  and  products 

Hurdware  sod  Ironniongeiy 

Lealher«''."!!l*.I!!!"'.'.l'.'.!l'.!"!' 

MacblueTT.  Tarioua 

Oibpiarioua 

Paper,  boobi.  ete 

Picture  ftaznea  and  meUlnga ..... . 

Itailway  and  tramway  plimt 

Soap  (toilet,  etc.) 

Stationery  (anndriM) 

Timber  (Itmiber) 

Tobacco  and  prodneta' 

Tool*  not  otbenrlne  enumented.  ■ . 

Typewriting  maohlnea 

Watches  and  clocka 


'73  ceu taper  pouiid; 


The  following  table  indicates  the  character  of  New  South  Wales 
exports,  the  thirty  classes  of  articles  being  selected  irom  those  highest 
in  the  list  as  measured  by  value.  In  this  selection,  I  have  also  kept  in 
view  the  advisability  of  setting  forth  most  clearly  the  character  of 
domestic  productions.  In  the  list  here  given,  in  the  items  marked  as 
"drapery,  books,  and  stationery,"  and  the  various  iron  and  steel  prod- 
ucts, the  exports  are  taken  quite  largely  &om  previous  imports,  Sydney 
being  a  convenient  distributing  center. 

Frinoipal  tiportifrem  New  South  }l'ale*for  1896. 


Articles. 

Value. 

Animals. 

*127,083 

as 

a  311 

•MT.023 

ffiS 

128.0*0 
SisilCT 

ulaoi 

tMB.eea 

w6.-m 
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Prinelpal  axporUfron  New  Soatk  Wales  for  iSSe— Continned. 


Artlcl«. 

Vtlmt. 

£11,  SM 
U.4W 

SSi 

-is 

168,  m 

T,M«,M2 

|B>.eM 

33«,«5a 

a,«n'.tat 

272.381 

».s«o,g3> 

SooDr^Vnd  VMh'gd 

There  arc  several  articles  on  the  import  list  in  which  oar  commerce 
should  be  greatly  increased.  Our  trade  in  agricaltura)  implements, 
hiuycles,  and  drugs  ■will  grow  with  average  bnsiness  eOTort,  while  in 
boots  and  shoes,  hardware,  paper  goods,  machinery,  dressed  lumber, 
and  high-clasti  confectionery,  the  trade  can  be  vastly  increased.  Then 
I  see  no  reason  why  our  furniture  Bhoitld  not  largely  take  the  place  of 
Austrian,  as  it  i»  more  showy  and  superior  in  many  ways,  and  with 
tact  and  energy,  it  can  be  shown  to  better  harmonize  with  Australian 
taste.  Further,  as  the  United  States  is  producing  iron  and  steel  of 
various  kinds  more  cheaply  than  any  other  country,  we  should  gradu- 
ally increase  our  Australian  trade  in  those  lines. 

The  statistics  for  the  port  of  Sydney  for  the  laet  three  years  show  a 
total  trade  as  follows : 


T«r. 

ImporM. 

B.t->n^ 

S1.TB3,«M 

ie,«8.MT       aa.m.Tt« 

! 

The  number  of  vessels  entering  this  port  in  1896  was  1,708,  with  a 
total  tonnage  of  2,1(14,613,  and  there  departed  1,404  vessels,  with  an 
aggregate  tonnage  of  1,806,438.  Of  this  vast  number  of  entries,  all 
were  steam  craft  but  3.S8,  and  of  the  1,370  entries  of  steamers  but  1;1 
were  from  the  United  States  and  but  8  bore  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 
The  seeming  disparity  between  "entries"  and  "departures"  arises  from 
the  fact  that  many  vessel))  enter  the  port  of  Sydney,  discharge  cargo, 
and  go  to  Newcastle  for  coal,  whence  they  clear. 

ADVICB  TO  UNITED  BTATBS  EXF0BTBB8. 

A  few  Americans  in  Australia  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  oor 
mannfactnrers  should  establish  show  rooms  and  keep  on  band  a  mod- 
erate-sized stock,  from  which  buyers  could  select.    From  this  opiuMm, 
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1  atroDgly  diaseot.  Those  thus  advieing  are,  in  my  judgment,  not 
experienced  commercial  men.  The  methods  now  in  vogne  in  Sydney 
and  other  Anstralian  ports  are,  I  think,  well  calculated  to  an»wer  the 
objects  in  view.  The  proposed  t>oIicy  would  disorganize  present  busi- 
nesB  and  fail  in  its  pDr];ose.  To  abolish  the  "indent  agent"  abroad 
would  be  like  abolishing  the  "drummers"  at  home.  The  vigilant 
agents  here  choose  lines  that  harmonize  with  their  business  experience. 
Tbey  carry  sufficient  samples  for  the  trade;  their  interests  are  more 
than  those  of  a  "  hired  man,''  who  would  be  iu  charge  of  a  stocked  ware- 
house and  showroom,  for  they  have  a  proprietary  interest.  They  make 
the  acquaintance  of  certain  buyers  and  push  selected  linea.  They  guard 
their  own  and  their  principal's  reputation,  look  carefully  to  the  interest 
of  customers,  whom  they  of  course  desire  to  retain  as  aach,  and  are 
ready  at  all  times  to  give  efficient  aid  to  the  Americau  maoufactarer 
and  the  Australian  dealer.  In  this  age  of  industrial  progress,  of  cen- 
tralization of  energy  and  specialization  of  effort,  the  "middle  man," 
instead  of  being  a  suporflnity,  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  necessity; 
indeed,  he  is  a  most  important  factor  in  commerce.  But  manufac- 
turers shonld  trust  their  goods  only  in  the  hands  of  men  of  experience, 
industry,  and  integrity ;  and  then  they  shonld  be  advised  by  sacb  agents 
regarding  the  style  of  goods,  the  packing  and  delivery  of  same,  so  as 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  market. 

I  want  to  impress  again  upon  my  countrymen  the  fact  that  Aastralia's 
market  is  a  growing  one,  and  that  American  Arms  operating  through 
the  proper  agencies,  famishing  proper  goods,  kept  up  to  standard  and 
packed  and  delivered  as  per  contract,  may  feel  secnre  in  a  profitable  busi- 
ness for  the  future.  Another  thing,  however,  must  not  be  forgotten, 
and  that  is,  the  buyer  is  the  party  >wfao  must  be  the  final  judge  of  the 
article  sent  to  the  market,  for  no  eloquence  will  persuade  the  conserva- 
tive Britisher  to  buy  what  he  has  not  already  decided  that  he  wants. 
The  American  wants  a  new  thing,  the  Britisher  wants  a  tried  thing. 
"With  the  British,  custom  and  associalion  are  despotic  masters.  Ameri- 
can boots  are  growing  iu  favor  in  Sydney,  because,  for  a  few  years,  the 
people  have  been  confronted  with  them  in  many  shop  windows.  In  a 
British  country,  trade  can  not  be  forced  or  "  boomed ; "  it  must  be  built. 
Men  handling  American  goods  shonld  assume  at  least  a  style  of  per- 
manency as  to  residence;  they  should  mingle  with  the  people,  join  in 
social  pleasure,  and  accept  social  responsibilities.  They  should  allay 
national  prejudice  by  a  course  of  couduct  at  all  times  harmonizing  with 
the  sentiment  that  we  are  a  kindred  people.  It  is  not  trne,  especially 
abroad,  that  "friendship  and  business  are  very  different  things,"  for, 
other  things  being  equal,  we  prefer  to  deal  with  those  in  whose  per- 
sonal honor  we  have  gained  confidence,  and  in  whose  success  we  feel  an 
interest  through  association. 

nOTES. 

Dnrin^;  the  year  1896,  there  were  important  commercial  changes  in 
14'ew  South  Wales,  and  some  political  movements  which,  if  consummated, 
will  greatly  improve  the  trade  relations  between  Australia  as  a  whole 
and  the  outside  world. 

One  Important  change  was  a  redactiou  in  the  port  charges  of  about 
one-half;  another  was  the  establishment  of  a  direct  line  of  fine  steam- 
ers of  abont  2,600  tons,  making  monthly  trips  between  Japau  and 
Australia.  This  is  a  Japan  line,  heavily  subsidized  by  the  Japanese 
Government,  as  per  my  report  published  in  Consular  Keports  Ko.  198, 
March,  1897,  page  369. 
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Siuce  the  establisliment  of  this  new  eteBmer  line,  the  Japanese  Got- 
ernmeiit  has  also  opened  a  consolate  in  Sydney.  Japan  mast  now  be 
counted  upou  as  a  factor  in  competiton  for  AostraliaD  trade. 

The  Turkish  GoTemment  has  also  established  a  consii1at«  in  Sydney, 
the  new  consul  appearing  to  be  a  uao  of  experience,  energy,  and  abU- 
ity.  HowcTer,  thongh  there  are  about  1,000  Tarkish  subjects  in  New 
South  Wales,  Turkish  trade  is  well-nigh  an  absent  quantity  on  the 
books  of  the  country. 

There  were,  in  the  year  1896,  plana  completed  for  the  construction  of 
several  miles  of  railway  in  the  interior  of  the  colony,  and  for  several 
new  lines  of  street  railway  in  Sydney.  In  famishing  the  material, 
machinery,  and  appliances,  American  firms  have  secnred  a  eatisfaotory 
share. 

The  political  change  referred  to  above  is  the  "Federal  movemeDt" 
reported  in  Consular  Keports,  No.  201,  Jane,  1897,  page  284.  I  think 
this  great  movement  is  gaining  ground  among  the  people,  though  many 
local  politicians  have  opposed  it  In  Parliament. 

Industrial  conditions  in  this  colony  have  not  materially  changed  dur- 
ing the  year.  The  number  of  unemployed  has  decreased;  the  strikes 
have  been  amicably  settled;  recent  land  laws  are  working  favorably 
for  those  desiring  to  adopt  agricoltural  pursuits ;  the  people  are  accept- 
ing loyally  the  new  fiscal  arrangements;  business  is  rapidly  adjosting 
itself  to  new  conditions,  and  the  prospects  for  the  future,  if  not  cheerfnl, 
are  certainly  not  discouraging. 

Geo.  W.  Bell,  Cotunl. 

Stdhby,  August  5, 1897. 


OnH  TRADE  WITH  AUSTRAIJA' 
HOW  TO  KEAOH  THE   MiEKBT. 

During  four  years  in  Sydney,  I  have  carefully  observed  the  complex 
character  of  Australia's  development,  and  watched  the  influences  that 
tell  for  snccess  or  iatluro  iu  all  affairs  relating  to  business  life. 

Australia  is  onr  "  farthest"  market.  It  is  almost  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  globe  from  WasbingtoD,  Sydney  is  the  metropolis  of  Australasia, 
and  is  about  7,000  miles  from  San  Francisco  and  11,000  miles  ftrom  New 
York. 

The  mail  takes  aboat  tweuty-three  days  from  Sydney  to  San  Francisco 
and  twenty-eight  or  twenty-nine  to  New  York.  Freights  are  high, 
cabling  is  very  expensive,  and  therefore  every  transaction  should  be 
condncted  on  the  methods  suggested  by  all  the  complex  conditions  of 
the  case. 

There  have  been  several  ansuccessful  "esperimeDts"  madeby  onr 
people  in  tbe  Australian  markets.  Manafacturers  have  sent  goods 
uusuited  for  th&  market,  out  of  season,  and  to  unreliable  persona,  with 
disastrous  results.  The  time  which  it  takes  to  laud  goods,  the  expense 
of  freight  and  handling,  the  risk  in  selling  a  new  thing,  the  time, 
trouble,  and  espenae  of  returning  unsold  articles,  have  discouraged 
some  persons  dealing  in  lines  which  should  be  staple  in  this  market, 
and  which  could  have  been  handled  at  a  satisfactory  profit  if  bandied 
properly. 

Our  i>eople  must  learn  that  business  in  Australia  must  be  canted 
on  by  methods  peculiar  to  Australia.    We  do  not  own  this  coontry. 


'  I'reparod  at  Uie  requsBl  of  the  preaident  of  the  Philadelphut  MnMiuna. 
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and,  thongli  the  pp^^ple  are  of  our  race  and  Biteak  our  laiifni^^Ci  v«  can 
not  eliaD(i;e  tbeir  tastes  and  business  habits.  Tlie  buyer  must  always  bu 
tlie  judge  of  the  merit,  style,  and  general  character  of  the  goods  sold 
ID  any  market.  He  must  be  consulted  and  pleased,  as  he  pays  for  the 
goods  and  so  keeps  the  mills  running  and  the  ships  sailing.  The  mana- 
factarer  way  coax  the  buyer;  he  may  tempt  him  to  deviate  fVom  a  cus- 
tom; he  may  gradually  change,  improve,  or  degrade  his  tastes,  but  it 
must  be  done  by  pleasing  hioi.  Then,  too,  we  must  remember  that  the 
tastes,  habits,  and  thoughts  are  more  flr inly  established  iu  British  than 
in  Americau  communities.  We  must  further  remember  that  while  our 
"Australian  coasins"  are  conspienoualy  inflaenced  by  appearancea, 
they  have  not  the  recklesH  manner  of  "buying  wh.it  they  like  because 
they  like  it"  that  Americans  have,  aud  service  cuts  a  greater  figure 
with  them  than  with  us. 

We  are  gaining  ground  iu  these  markets  in  proportion  as  our  strong 
and  reliable  firms  are  establishing  active,  intelligent,  and  respectable 
representatives  among  the  customers.  But  in  the  choice  of  representa- 
tives, great  caution  is  necessary.  Agents  of  American  Arms  mast 
not  only  have  experience,  ability,  and  industry — they  must  have  char- 
acter and  firmness  of  purpose.  A  young  man  coming  to  Australia 
finds  a  trying  change  of  climate,  change  of  scenery,  change  of  social 
and  business  methods.  Drinking  here  is  very  common,  eating  is  an 
abuse,  and  sporting  a  mania.  With  Australians,  these  are  fixed  habits, 
bat  the  change  is  often  dangerous  to  the  newcomer,  the  more  danger- 
ous as  social  afl'airs  and  business  are  closely  allied  in  these  colonies. 

I  am  satisfied  that  Americans,  as  a  rule,  are  more  successful  than 
strangers  in  handling  Atiierican  goods,  but  even  Americans,  to  reach 
the  best  results,  must  adopt  many  Australian  habits  and  adapt  them- 
selves to  Australian  methods.  They  must  become  acquainted  with  the 
customs  and  the  people;  they  must  accept  to  some  extent  the  responsi- 
bility of  social  duties,  and  show  a  kindly  sympathy  for  the  people  with 
whom  their  lots  are  cast.  In  fact,  they  must  deserve  respect  and  con- 
fidence. While  I  will  not  claim  that  business  integrity  is  higher  hero 
than  in  other  countries,  or  than  it  "ought  to  be,"  my  observation  is 
that  nowhere  does  business  integrity  count  for  more  than  it  does  in 
Australia. 

I  kuow  of  no  single  case  where  an  Americau  article,  suited  to  the 
requirements  of  this  country  and  handled  by  an  industrious  agent, 
worthy  of  trust  and  respect,  has  failed  of  success. 

I  have  received  many  hundred  letters  from  manufacturers  of  differ- 
ent Americau  articles,  asking  to  be  put'in  "direct"  commuuication  with 
reliable  dealers  iu  such  lines.  This  practice  is,  in  my  opinion,  of  ques- 
tiouable  wisdom. 

As  a  rule,  "dealing  direct"  with  strangers  in  a  market  so  distant,  and 
the  requirements  and  business  methods  of  which  are  so  little  known  to 
our  people,  very  often  leads  to  disappointment  and  failure. 

First,  the  vicissitudes  of  seasons  in  Australia  vary  materially  and 
affect  seriously  the  purchasing  powers  of  the  people  as  a  whole,  and  saga- 
cious men  interested  in  the  success  of  various  lines  should  be  on  the 
ground,  that  emergencies  may  be  prepared  for.  Then,  though  business 
here  is  done  on  a  gigantic  scale,  many  charming  castles  are  in  danger 
of  collapse  at  the  approach  of  a  financial  breeze.  This  must  also  be 
watched,  and  if  watched  carefully,  I  believe  there  is  no  safto  field  iif 
which  to  operate. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  learn  iu  the  United  States  the  business  sb 
financial  standing  of  men  in  Australia,  so  there  is  no  little  danger  i^  *^ 
opening  up  new  trade  direct  with  new  firms.    Of  coarse,  there  are  sev- 
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eral  houses  in  Sydoey  aad  other  Australian  cities  with  whom  oar  people 
may  as  safely  deal  as  with  nei);hbor8  in  their  own  couDtry,  bat  as  a 
rule,  it  is  better  to  do  business  through  well-established  commissioii 
houses,  whose  agents  are  fully  informed  as  to  the  requiremeuts  of  the 
trade,  who  personally  know  the  dealers,  and  are  familiar  wittL  the  deal- 
ings, customs  of  long  credits,  banking  facilitiea,  and  the  other  haadred 
and  one ' '  tricks  "  of  the  trade  that  must  be  understood  to  insure  Buccess. 
There  are  many  amazing  delays  and  difficulties  here  unknown  to  our 
people  at  home,  and  business  is  safer  in  the  hands  of  men  who  are  on 
the  ground  and  familiar  with  the  ins  and  outs  of  general  aSairs.  There 
is  here  a  long  credit  system  that  is  very  embarrassing  to  our  people. 
There  are  long  delays  in  unloading  cargoes,  the  length  of  the  voyage  is 
uncertain,  and  business  is  often  blocked  by  holidays. 

While,  eliminating  all  abnormal  imports  and  exports  caused  by  short 
crops  in  New  South  Wales  and  demand  for  gold  in  the  United  States, 
our  trade  with  this  colony  has  increased  over  64  per  cent  duriug  the 
last  four  years,  there  are  many  articles  and  classes  of  articles  in  which 
our  trade  should  be  even  much  more  extensive. 

Our  boot  and  shoe  trade  here  is  firmly  established,  and  the  demand 
is  DO  longer  wholly  for  ladies'  goodsj  our  machinery  trade  is  increas- 
ing, and  we  have  secured  a  footing  even  in  the  iron  and  steel  trade.  In 
the  better  quality  of  canned  goods,  especially  firuita,  lobster,  and  pre- 
serves, aud  also  of  high-grade  confectionery,  we  shoold  have  a  bettw 
trade. 

Bat  I  want  to  call  special  attention  to  a  class  of  goods  which,  in  my 
opinion,  has  been  neglected  by  our  manufacturers,  namely,  cotton 
goods.  Of  course,  I  realize  that  our  people  do  not  consider  themselves 
in  the  textile  trade  of  the  world,  but  I  am  convinced  that  in  cottons  of 
almost  all  grades,  we  should  have  a  large  share  of  the  Australian  mar- 
ket. This  is  a  warm  climate,  and  with  American  skill  in  preserving 
softness  in  the  appearance  of  cotton  fabrics,  we  can  certainly  make 
goods  that  would  take  well  in  Australia. 

While  the  people  here  are  per  capita  the  most  wealthy  on  the  globe, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  it  is  the  great  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a 
comparatively  small  class  that  raises  the  average.  A  vast  maiority 
of  the  people  are  not  nearly  so  well  to  do  as  the  most  nnmerous  or  mid- 
dle class  in  the  United  States.  As  a  fact,  price  cuts  a  much  larger 
figure  in  Australia  than  with  us.  Even  with  really  well  to  do,  or,  I  may 
say,  among  the  upper  or  wealbhy  classes,  there  is  an  attention  paid  to 
price,  in  almost  all  articles,  quite  unknown  in  our  country.  While  the 
well-to-do  people  dress  well,  there  is  an  economy  in  the  purchase  of 
articles  which  appears  strange  to  Americans.  The  cost  of  the  average 
jacket  worn  on  the  street  by  the  average  well-to-do  women  in  Sydney 
is  certainly  hardly  more  than  half  the  cost  of  that  worn  by  the  same 
class  of  persons  on  the  streets  of  San  Francisco,  Chicago,  or  any  other 
of  our  cities.  The  same  is  even  more  true  as  to  the  foot  wear  of  ladies 
and  the  hats  of  gentlemen,  and  the  difference  is  not  because  goods  of 
like  quality  are  cheaper  here,  bat  because  they  are  of  a  much  lower 
grade.  Our  best  hats  would  find  no  sale  in  Sydney,  but  onr  mediam 
soft  hats  should  find  a  good  sale,  especially  as  the  taste  for  soft  hats  has 
materially  increased  during  the  last  three  years. 

I  have  referred  to  the  foregoing  cases  as  evidence  that  superior  and 
akillfully  made  cotton  goods,  because  of  their  fine  appearance  and 
cheapness,  should  have  a  good  market  in  these  colonies.  I  am  perfectly 
convinced  that  in  flannelettes,  towelings of  all  kinds,  bleached  muaUns, 
^bnd  an  endless  variety  of  the  lighter  and  softer  cottons  we  could  secure 
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a  large  part  of  the  trade.  In  ataadard  sheetiugs  or  heavr  oottoDS, 
called  here  "calicos,"  we  would  hardly  succeed  at  first,  as  the  British 
goods  are  ao  filled  with  clay  as  to  make  them  seem  much  firmer  and 
more  darahle. 

While  I  am  of  the  opinion  tnat  the  suggestion  to  have  stocks  of 
American  goodH  and  sales  rooms  eatflblislied  in  leading  Australiau 
cities  would  be  unwise,  as  it  would  be  expensive  and  would  tend  to 
disorganize  our  present  trade  by  injuring  and  alienating  established 
American  agencies  and  commission  honses,  yet  I  believe  it  might  be 
wise  for  a  few  factories  to  unite  and  establish  a  neat  show  room,  with 
a  complete  aeries  of  samples,  where  buyers  or  casnal  inspectors  could 
examine  goods  and  learn  prices  at  which  they  coald  be  parchased,  say, 
for  a  certain  stated  number  of  months.  This  experiment  would  be 
inexpensive,  it  would  aid  and  not  alienate  established  dealers,  and  it 
would  familiarize  "the  trade"  with  American  goods  and  prices. 

One  of  the  difSculties  to  contend  with  in  every  effort  to  encourage 
American  trade  here  is  the  fear  of  fiuctnations  in  prices  and  the  sud- 
den changes  iu  the  style  of  goods.  Several  merchants  have  com- 
plained to  me  bitterly  that  they  have  bought  certain  American  goods, 
worked  hard  to  popularize  them,  and  then,  when  new  stocks  were 
needed,  up  went  the  prices,  or  the  same  goods  could  not  be  procured. 
This  is  unfortunate,  as  it  requires  great  skill  and  patience  to  introduce 
goods  in  any  British  community;  but  when  introduced,  the  market  is 
reliable,  (justoiners  seek  other  channels,  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
ever-prevalent  idea  that  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  handle  American  lines. 
So  one  transaction  may  increase  the  difQculties  of  further  introduction 
to  the  customer,  and  discourage  the  representative  as  well. 

Manufacturers  furnishing  goods  to  the  Australian  market  shonid  be 
lirepared  to  furnish  at  about  the  same  prices  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time.  Credits  are  long,  business  drags,  aud  sudden  changes  are 
very  discouraging. 

Above  all  things,  stability  is  regarded  as  an  essential  factor  in.busi- 
neas  iu  any  British  community. 

There  is  another  snggestion  I  desire  to  make,  and  that  is  the  pro- 
priety of  our  manufacturers  avoiding  a  too  general  association  of 
different  classes  of  goods,  or  of  employing  agencies  on  too  general  a 
basis.     Reference  is  here  made  to  what  is  known  as  disCribating  or  • 
wholesale  firms  exclusively  of  local  or  British  antecedent. 

To  illustrate,  I  knew  of  one  particular  case  iu  which  one  of  oar 
greatest  mannfacturing  firms  placed  its  afi'airs  in  the  hands  of  a 
general  agency,  where  like  goods  from  other  factories  and  other  conn- 
tries  were  sold — goods  with  older  and  better  established  reputations. 
Even  the  agents  seemed  to  regard  the  older  goods  as  the  safer  to  buy 
or  sell,  and  the  bnyer,  selecting  from  a  large  class  of  goods  which  to 
a  layman  a])pear  much  alike,  was  informed  that  such  and  such  goods 
Vere  from  old  and  reliable  "  mills."  Result,  small  sales  for  the  "Ameri- 
can goods."  The  agency  had  only  a  general  interest  in  selling  goods  of 
itfl  "line,"  but  not  in  selling  the  goods  of  any  particular  country  or 
manufacturer. 

I  was  dissatisfied  with  this  condition,  and  when  a  projier  represent- 
ative came,  the  business  was  rearranged,  and  aa  somebody  had  a  partic- 
ular interest  in  selling  goods  from  this  particalar  part  of  our  little  world, 
the  sales  doubled  in  a  few  months,  and  trebled  in  less  than  eighteen 
months. 

This  is  only  an  illustration  based  upon  actual  observation,  but  it 
serves  to  prove  the  facts  of  the  situation  in  the  Australian  trade.  Many 
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Bplendid  articles  of  American  make  have  been  pitwied  in  the  hands  of 
general  merchants  or  agents  ouly  to  be  shelf  worn,  never  being  shown 
to  buyers,  or  even  mentioned.  Some  secure  such  agencies  for  the  very 
purpose  of  keeping  the  goods  out  of  other  hands,  and  so  out  of  the 
markets.  I  have  in  my  mind  now  several  very  important  articles 
which  are  to-day  nndergoing  this  treatment.  Of  coarse,  with  agents 
this  is  ouly  "business,"  for  they  sell  what  will  sell  easiest  There  is 
no  sentiment  or  patriotism  in  the  ledger. 

While  many  large  wholesale  bouses  have  accepted  agencies  with  the 
best  possible  loteutious  and  results  have  been  partially  satisfactory  to 
manufacturers,  they  have  failed  in  a  thorough  introduction.  The  reason 
is  never  quite  understood  by  our  mauufacturera.  A  distributing  firm 
is  limited  to  the  trade  it  controls,  and  no  other  distributing  lirm  will 
handle  a  line  controlled  by  a  competitor,  but  is  rather  stimulated  to 
eeek  ageucies  of  a  similar  nature  in  self-protection.  An  agent  or  rep- 
Yesetitative  must  be  able  to  sell  to  all  distributing  houses  in  order  to 
»>mmaDd  the  market  and  secure  the  results  of  a  successful  introduc- 
tion. 

In  this  connection,  too,  I  desire  to  suggest  that  exjmrters  stand  more 
loyally  by  their  chosen  agents  abroad  who  honestly  strive  to  popalar- 
ize  American  goods.  As  an  illustration,  an  indnstrious  and  competent 
agent,  with  a  special  knowledge  in  the  line,  worked  with  energy,  tact, 
and  industry,  and  secured  considerable  orders  for  an  article  of  Ameri- 
can manufacture.  He  supposed  he  was  the  accre<lited  agent  for  this 
country.  There  is  a  good  market  here  for  the  article  in  Question,  and 
a  good  profit  in  its  manufacture,  but  another  factory  in  another  conn- 
try  had  the  field.  Well,  this  gentleman's  "orders"  were  sent;  there 
was  a  tedious  delay  in  the  ship's  arrival  from  New  York,  and  when  tlie 
anxious  agent  learned  of  the  arrival  of  his  goods,  he  also  learned  timt 
quite  a  stock  of  the  same  goods  from  the  same  factory  had  come  on  the 
same  ship,  to  be  thrown  on  the  market.  Result,  the  agent  was  afmost 
ruined. 

N^ow,  I  believe  that  special  lines  should  be  placed  in  special  hands, 
and  that  when  an  agent  works  bard  to  popularize  an  article,  to  push  it 
before  the  public,  and  demonstrate  its  merits,  he  should  feel  a  reason- 
able certainty  that  he  would  have  the  beuefits  of  his  labor  in  further 
business. 

The  element  of  time  is  rarely  properly  considered  by  mannf^tarers. 
Aseavoyageof  four  months,  a  month  loading,  and  a  month  discharging 
means  at  the  very  least  six  months  before  samples  or  flrst  shipments 
can  be  even  sighted.  While  mails  are  now  more  frequent,  at  the  best 
a  letter  simply  advising  receipt  of  goods  can  not  be  received  by  the 
American  shipper  under  seven  and  a  half  to  eight  months.  Manufac- 
turers are  apt  to  feel  that  in  giving  an  agency  a  year,  ample  time  is 
allowed  for  agents  to  prove  their  interests,  and  frequent  change  of 
agents  has  resulted,  because  so  little  has  been  done  in  what  is  after  all 
not  exceeding  four  months  of  actual  work  on  the  part  of  the  agent. 

I  may  be  pardoned  for  mentioning  here  again  that  Sydney,  Anstralia, 
is  the  strongest  competitive  point  on  the  globe.  Ships  loaded  with 
"divers  wares"  come  here  from  all  points  of  the  compass.  In  this, 
most  distant  of  all  great  cities,  the  products  of  all  people  are  thrown 
on  the  market,  and  these  goods  are  bought  on  their  merits  by  a  critical 
people.  The  cost  of  returning  goods  is  great,  the  time  reqaired  for 
instruction  is  long,  and  they  must  be  sold,  or  great  losses  are  sastained. 

It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  "anything  is  good  enough"  for  Aus- 
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tralia.  ADBtralianB  are  courted  by  the  world.  It  is  a  splendid  market, 
bat  in  uo  place  does  merit  coant  foi  more.  By  merit,  I  mean  not  the 
higbest  claas  or  finest  and  most  expensive  fabrics,  bat  the  cloaest 
approximation  to  samples,  to  truth,  and  to  honor  in  the  transaction  of 
business. 

While  credits  are  long  in  Australia,  there  need  be  few  losses  if  busi- 
ness is  intrusted  to  SHgacious  and  capable  men  who  settle  down  to  their 
work,  and  stady  the  people  with  whom  they  deal  and  the  methods  by 
which  they  must  be  governed. 

For  the  new  street  railway  in  Sydney,  our  people  have  the  contract 
for  f^imishing  most  of  the  machinery  and  electrical  appliances,  and 
recently,  an  American  has  secured  an  order  for  2,000  tons  of  steel  rails. 

AU8TBALASIAK  AUEBICAN  IBADB. 

Considering  the  4,000,000  Australians  as  one  people,  the  Australians 
sell  to  the  outsiile  world  more  of  their  own  products  and  bay  more  of 
foreign  products  than  any  other  people  of  like  nambers  on  the  globe. 

To  the  casual  reader,  the  available  statistics  do  not  reveal  this  foot, 
for  reasons  that  are  obvious  only  to  the  more  carefnl  investigator.  An 
illnstration  will  make  this  clear.  For  instance,  the  "books"  show  the 
Belgians  to  be  the  "greatest  commercial  people  on  the  globe"  per 
capita,  as  indiirated  by  Belgian  exports  and  imports.  Bat  it  must  be 
remembered  that  Belgium  is  merely  a  workshop,  uiany  of  her  imports 
coming  in  as  material  to  be  exported  in  a  modified  form.  She  takes 
wool  into  one  door  as  imports  and  sends  it  out  at  another  in  a  modified 
form  as  exports.  The  same  is  true  of  iron  and  many  other  things.  Her 
prodnction  cousists  largely  in  the  labor  of  changing  the  form  of  the 
products  of  other  lands. 

The  same  is  true  as  to  the  apparent  and  the  real  conditions  of  "  com- 
mercial England."  Eliminate^om  tbeiniportsof  England  or  Belgium 
all  that  is  shown  in  other  forms  on  the  export  list,  and  from  ber  exports 
all  that  was  in  another  form  imported,  and  the  seeming  imiwrtance  of 
these  countries  would  be  very  materially  lessened. 

With  Australia,  the  cose  is  different,  as  hardly  any  of  her  imports 
^re  reexported,  and,  save  in  certain  classes  of  woolen  goods  and  boots 
and  shoes,  comparatively  little  that  she  exports  is  reimported. 

In  a  commercial  x>oint,  to  a  people  who  deal  largely  in  "finished 
goods,"  the  trade  of  the  4,000,000  Australians  is  as  valuable  as  the 
trade  of  20,000,000  of  the  average  Europeans.  A  realization  of  these 
facts  has  inducetl  mo  to  take  considerable  pains  to  Inform  all  "whom 
it  may  concern"  regarding  the  importance  of  the  Australian  trade  and 
the  requirements  of  the  markets,  as  evidenced  by  prevailing  conditions 
and  methods. 

It  should  be  remembered  in  this  connection  that  the  Australians  are 
chiefly  an  agricultural,  pastoral^  and  mining  people,  and  that  these 
4,000,000  Australians  occupy  a  country  as  extensive  in  area  as  the 
United  States  aside  from  Alaska;  that,  per  capita,  they  are  the  most 
wealthy  inhabitants  of  the  globe,  and  that  the  chief  exports  are  products 
of  almost  nniversal  want,  while  their  chief  imports  are  of  the  "  finished 
goods"  of  the  most  advanced  nations.  Australia  produces  the  best 
wool  in  the  world,  and  over  one  fourth  of  the  world's  total  supply,  as 
well  as  nearly  one-foarth  of  the  world's  gold  product  and  nearly  one- 
eighth  of  the  world's  silver  output,  together  with  tin,  copper,  and  other 
crude  bat  valuable  products.    ' 
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It  may  be  well  to  remind  tbe  reader  tbat  Aastralasia  ie  divided  into 
seveD  separate  and  distinct  self-govemiag  colonies  or  governments, 
having  seven  distinct  and  varying  fiscal  policies  or  tariff  laws;  that 
over  one-half  of  these  4,000,000  people  live  in  the  two  colonies  of  New 
Sonth  Wales  and  Victoria,  and  nearly  one-foarth  of  them  in  the  two 
cities  of  Sydney  and  Melbourne,  tbe  former  having  a  popolatioa  of 
some  426,000  and  tbe  latter  500,000. 

As  wool  is  the  chief  and  most  valuable  product  of  Aastralasia,  and 
as  New  South  Wales  has  one-half  the  sheep  of  Australasia,  or  one-eighth 
of  the  world's  stock,  Sydney  is  not  only  tbe  metropolis  of  Xew  Soath 
Wales,  bat  of  Australasia,  as  well  as  the  terminus  of  nearly  all  tbe 
steamer  lines  connecting  this  continent  with  any  part  of  the  Old  World. 

And  as  the  indnstriea  tbronghout  the  whole  of  Australasia  are  of 
about  tbe  same  natnre,  and  the  population  of  abont  the  same  classes, 
what  ia  learned  regarding  Sydney  and  Melbonrne  and  the  eountries  of 
which  these  cities  are  the  capitals  is  approximately  tme  of  the  whole 
country. 

With  a  view,  then,  of  serving  tbe  commercial  interests  of  our  people,  I 
Tespectfaily  submit  tbe  matter  on  the  followiug  pages. 

As  a  basis  for  the  more  detailed  information,  I  call  attention  to  tbe 
broad  and  general  statistics  regarding  the  commercial  movements  of 
the  two  leading  colonies  and  their  rival  commercial  centers. 

SHIPPING  SBTURNt)  FOR  NBW   BOUTB  WALXS. 

^nlranoM  and  clearances  o/veneti  at  ike  porta  <(f  Nea  Soulh  TTofoi  in  1396. 
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SHIPPINQ  RETURNS  FOR  VICTORIA. 

Entrmtam  and  clearancet  of  cwmI*  al  Iheporlt  of  VicUiria  in  1886. 
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Of  the  foregoing  totAl  eotrancea  and  clearances,  American  vessels 
participated  as  follows  (all  sailing  veasela) :  Entered  with  cargo,  11,  of 
11^7  tons;  cleared  with  cargo,  6,  of  3,249  toue;  cleared  in  ballast,  8, 
of  10,353  tons;  total,  34  vessels,  of  24,869  tous. 

As  the  total  iu  and  oat  t«image  of  Victorian  ports  is  4,666,793  tons, 
and'  as  tbe  total  foreign  tonnage  is  bat  637,036  tons,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  Britiab  retain  over  88  per  cent  of  the  total  tonnage,  and  while  the 
total  foreign  tonnage  amonnts  to  bat  12  per  cent  of  the  whole,  that  of 
the  United  States  amonnts  to  aboatone-half  of  1  per  ceutof  tbe  whole. 

The  total  trade  of  New  Sooth  Wales  with  other  conntries  in  1896 
amonntad  to  £43,671,859  ($212,27.^518),  of  which  the  share  of  the 
United  States  amounted  to  £3,794,836  (118,467,665).  The  imports  into 
the  port  of  Sydney  from  the  United  States  amounted  t«  £1,673,840 
($8,145,742),  and  the  exports  therefrom  to  the  United  States  amonuted  . 
to  £1,981,008  ($9,644,956),  a  total  trade  with  the  port  of  £3,655,748 
($17,790,697),  or  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  total  trade  of  tlie  port." 

The  trade  of  Melbourne  with  the  United  States  (1896)  was  an  fol- 
lows :  Imports  from  the  United  States,  £506,355  ($2,459,310) ;  exports 
to  the  United  States,  £283,754  ($1,380,888);  a  total  of  £789,109 
($3,840,198),  or  a  little  more  thaa  3  per  cent  of  the  total  trade  of  the 
port, 

'My  attention  has  frequBotl;  lie«ii  oalled  to  the  expense  and  inconvenience  of 
some  of  our  AmericRn  Hrnis  in  makinff  remittances  to  the  United  States,  which  is 
OBually  done  by  bankers'  bills  on  London,  PariB,  or  Berlin. 

Tbe  Anatrolian  banks  fix  the  rate  of  exchange  on  London  f^om  time  to  time  on  a 
basis  leaving  a  rather  liberal  proQt  for  themselves  in  the  transftction.  The  Bank  of 
England  rate  of  diaooiiut  governs  to  a  large  extent  tbe  rate  of  exchange,  but  there 
is  alwa^B  a  good  margin  of  profit  provided  for  tbe  local  as  well  as  fur  the  London 

To  rednce  "the  other  fellow's  profit"  several  of  our  merobaute  have  been  making 
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There  is  another  phase  of  the  subject  that  illnstrates  even  more 
clearly  the  comparative  importance  of  the  leading  Aastralian  com- 
mercial centers. 

Taking  the  facts  from  the  foregoing  tables,  if  the  total  value  of  Syd- 
ney's tonoage  is  divide<l  by  the  total  tonnage,  the  per-ton  valae  is  aboat 
$42,  while  for  Melbourne  it  is  about  $28. 

Of  a  grand  total  of  in  and  out  tonnage  during  the  calendar  year  of 
1896  for  the  port  of  Sydney,  88^9  tons  were  of  American  vessels 
{United  States  tonnage),  while  for  the  port  of  Melbourne,  but24,85'J 
tons  were  of  American  vessels. 

The  total  value  of  the  in  and  out  tonnage,  as  expressed  by  imports 
and  exports  for  the  ports,  respectively,  for  same  year  as  above,  was: 
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It  might  be  of  iuterest  here  to  remark  that  several  lines  of  very  large 
steamers  make  monthly  trips  (lunar  mouths)  between  European  porta 
and  Syduey.  including  twenty-six  3,200-tou  vessels  of  the  Peuinaalar  and 
Oriental  Line;  twentysix  3,000-ton  steamers  of  theOrieut  Company's 
line;  twelve  North  German  Lloyd's  steamers,  offrom  4,000  to  11,500  tons 
each;  fifteen  of  Lund's  line,  averaging  2,500  tons  each,  and  twelve  of 
the  Whit«  Star  Line,  of  over  2,000  tons  each,  besides  dfbeeu  of  the  Gulf 
Line,  with  over  2,200  tons  each.  AH  these  makemonthly  trips  (or  thir- 
teen visits  per  year)  to  Sydney,  and,  as  Melbourne  is  but  a  port  of  call, 
all  these  enormous  vessels  "enter  and  depart"  both  on  their  way  to 
Sydney  and  on  the  return  to  Europe  from  Sydney,  thus  on  each  roond 
trip  doubling  the  tonnage  recorded  for  Melboarue  and  the  port  of  final 
destination,  or  Sydney.  It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  amount  by  which 
Melbourne's  total  tonnage  is  raised  by  the  double  entries  and  clearances 
of  these  great  ship  lines. 

OTTB  TBADE   WITH  HEW  SOUTH  WALES  AND  TICTOBIA  COMPABBD. 

While  there  is  no  great  difference  between  the  population  of  the  two 
colonies,  or  even  of  the  two  great  Australian  cities  (Sydney  and  Mel- 
bourne), there  is  a  very  material  difference  in  our  trade  with  the  two 
colonies  nnd  the  two  cities.  The  causes  for  the  greater  trade  with  New 
South  Wales  lire  obvious  to  the  most  superficial  observer. 

One  reason  is  in  the  essential  differences  in  fundamental  conditioiis. 
While  the  population  of  the  two  colonies  is  nearly  equal.  New  South 
Wales  having  1,2(;S,000  and  Victoria  1,182,000,  the  former  has  an  area 
of  310,700  square  miles,  being  nearly  four  times  as  great  as  the  latter 
with  87,884  square  miles,  while  in  agricultural  development,  Victoria 
has  twice  as  mncb  land  under  cultivatioD  as  New  South  Wales. 

ebipmente  of  gold  direct  to  the  United  Statf  h,  and  by  sending  larse  anms,  tbe;  haTe 
made  quite  ii  Bikving  in  this  vaj.  Others  have  even  fonnd  itpro&table  to  remit  by 
r^iililc  wLere  minie  of  K,000  or  over  vere  to  be  traoHferred.  When  ne  consider  tb»t 
cMibliDR  from  hece  cnsta  $1.54  per  word,  the  Importance  of  this  question  appean 
more  impreMtve.     For  Bmall  Bums,  the  post-office  order  is  often  resorti-d  to. 

ConBideriog  the  mafcnitiiilo  of  onr  trade  in  Australasia,  it  seems  to  me  that  some 
nioro  satisfactory  Bystem  might  ho  iotroiliiced,  not  only  with  a  saving  to  our  mer- 
chants, but  with  a  profit  to  our  bnukers  ae  well. 
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The  total  area  ander  crops  in  1894(Coghlan]  was:  New  South  Wales 
1,325,964,  acres  and  Victoria  2,419,856  acres,  -with  a  total  value  of  crop : 
New  Sonth  Wales,  £3,248,796  ($15,810,266),  and  Victoria,  £4,233,986 
($20,604,357).  In  pastoral  and  dairy  industries,  the  total  value  of  the 
New  South  Wales  prodacts  was  £16,804,000  ($81,776,666)  and  that  of 
Victoria  £8,498,000  ($41,355,517). 

In  manufactures,  there  is  less  difference  in  total  results,  the  horse- 
power employed  in  manufacturing  indastries  in  New  South  Wales  for 
1894  being  29,177  and  in  Victoria  30,880,  the  value  of  plant  in  New 
South  Wales  being  £5,620,800.  ($26,911,063)  and  Victoria  £6,646,600 
($32,345,971),  and  the  gross  value  of  manufactured  goods  m  New 
Sooth  Wales  being  £16,625,258  ($80,906,614)  and  in  Victoria  £22,390,351 
($109,935,943). 

The  followiug  table  shows  the  industrial  conditions  as  to  mannfac- 
tnres  of  the  two  colonies  for  ten  years  (latest  available  statistics  from 
Coghlan's  Seven  Colonies  for  1895-96): 

Indiulrial  etlabtUhmeitlt  in  New  South  Walei  and  VUtoria. 
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The  industries  seem  to  be  rather  varied  in  the  two  colonies,  though 
this  appearance  is  somewhat  accentuated  by  the  different  methods  of 
the  statisticians. 

The  following  1  have  selected  from  the  Victorian  Tear  Book  of  1893 — 
latest  available^giving  the  industries  in  which  there  are  over  500 
bands  eu  gaged: 

Manufacturing  etiablithnienti  in  Victoria. 
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Indn*trU»  In  Ifev  South  tfalet.' 
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'  Fmm  CDglilu>  Wealth  and  Fntgres*  for  1S9S-M. 

^hese  greater  uambera  sbow  tbe  clasaiflcation  to  be  more  general  in 
the  latter  table  for  New  South  Wales.  For  inataoce,  atider  tbe  bead 
"Preparing  materiala  used  as  food  and  drink"  there  are  aix  or  aeven 
industries,  employiog  over  600'  hiuida.  In  the  manufacture  of  boots 
(boots  and  shoes)  in  New  South  Walea,  there  were,  in  1895, 66  factories, 
employing  a  total  ol  3,743  bauds,  and  in  Victoria  (in  1893,  latest,  Hay- 
ter)  there  were  87  factories,  employing  3,341  bauds.  (In  New  South 
Wales  there  were,  iii  1S93,  54  factories,  employing  3,090  hands.) 

The  difference  in  the  methods  used  by  Mr.  Ooghlan  and  Mr.  Hayter, 
Government  atatisticians  of  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales,  respectively, 
makes  a  comparison  in  particniar  classes  of  articles  rather  difficult 
Bat  it  seems  quite  certain  that  the  manufacturing  interests  of  Victoria 
are  more  varied  and  include  more  of  the  staples  than  do  the  factories 
of  New  Soath  Wales,  so  that  lees  imports  of  many  classes  of  goods  are 
necessary  in  tbe  southern  colony.  Further,  it  will  be  noticed  that  her 
agricultural  resources  equal  ber  demands,  while  her  sarplns  pastoral 
products  are  far  below  those  of  New  Soatb  Wales. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  tbe  manafacturing  industriea  of  New  South 
Wales  are  less  varied  and  supply  leas  of  tbe  local  demand,  tbtis  neces- 
sitiiting  heavier  imports  in  staple  mano&ctnred  goods,  her  agricaltural 
products  are  unequal  to  her  demands,  necessitatiug  the  importation 
even  of  breadstutfs,  feed,  and  vegetables;  bat  her  pastoral,  dairy,  and 
mining  prodncts  are  ao  enormonsly  in  excess  of  domestic  consamption 
that  her  exports  probably  exceed  those  of  any  otiier  country  of  like 
population. 

Another  cause  for  tbe  greater  tonnage,  as  evidenced  by  entries  and 
de|>artures  of  vessels  in  tbe  ports  of  New  South  Wales,  is  her  vast  coal 
output  at  Newcastle. 

Still  another  ciiuse  for  the  greater  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  New  South  Wales  through  this  port  (Sydney)  is  that,  for  over  fif- 
teen years,  there  has  been  direct  steam  service  to  Saa  F^ncisco,  and 
for  the  last  fonr  yeara,  there  has  been  steam  connection  with  Vancouver 
and  British  Columbia,  practically  making  two  regnlar  lines  between  tbe 
United  States  and  Australia  throagh  this  por^  Thia,  of  course,  not 
only  swells  tbe  tonnage,  but  it  afforda  fncilitiea  for  increaaiug  exchange 
between  the  two  countriea  not  enjoyed  by  the  Victonan  port. 

All  in  all,  it  is  obvious  that  Victoria  lives  well  within  herself,  while 
tbe  people  of  New  South  Walea  do  more  buying  and  selling  with  tbe 
outside  world  than  the  people  of  any  other  country. 

With  thointlneuceof  all  tbe  conditions  enumerated;  with  the  present 
tendency  of  each  colony  for  ftirtber  development  on  the  present  lines; 
with  tbe  further  fact  that  Port  Jackson  is  the  best  and  most  commodi- 
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ons  harbor,  not  ouly  ia  Australasia,  but  on  the  globe,  It  seeniH  to  ue 
that  Sydney  as  a  distributing  point  and  the  metropolis  of  these  anti- 
podean countries  mast  become  more  and  more  a  recognized  fact. 

Gbo.  W.  Bbll,  Consul. 
Bydmbt,  December  31, 1897. 


TRADE  WITH  THB  UKITBD  STATBB  IN  1897. 

The  records  of  1896  were  so  satisfactory  I  determined  to  ascertain  how 
we  had  beld  our  own  during  the  rather  dall  mouthB  of  1897,  so  I  pre- 
pared the  hereto  attached  list  of  articles,  and  the  collector,  at  consid- 
erable trouble,  deviated  from  the  practice  of  the  oMce  and  iuserted  the 
figures  representing  amounts. 

In  my  list,  I  bad  purposely  omitted  wheat  and  flour,  as  that  is  largely 
an  abnormal  trade,  but  Mr.  Lockyer,  the  collector,  ioaerted  it,  and  the 
f^ts  revealed  by  his  aaggestious  make  the  situation  all  the  more 
satisfactory. 

Daring  the  calendar  year  1896,  Kew  South  Wales  imported  £709,S90 
($3,454,680)  worth  of  wheat  and  flour,  or  an  average  of  £1^7,472 
($863,667)  per  quarter,  while  for  the  first  three  quarters  of  1897,  there 
was  atotal  of  £475,663  ($2,314,765),  or  £168,551  ($771,588)  per  quarter. 
However,  this  importatiou  has  ceased,  and  in  all  probability  the 
£475,653  worth  will  cover  the  year's  importations. 

The  point  I  desire  to  make  is  that  the  wheat  and  flonr  importations 
are  abnormal,  and  that  the  enormous  importations  in  those  articles 
during  1896  swelled  oar  Aostralian  trade. 

Now,  it  will  be  noticed  that  a  subtractioD  of  this  abnormal  importa- 
tion of  £709,890  ($3,454,680)  worth  of  wheat  and  flour  in  1896  from  the 
total  importations,  which  were  £1,729,871  ($8,418,497)  worth  of  all 
commodities,  would  leave  our  real  staple  trade  or  imports  into  N'ew 
South  Wales  £1,019,980  ($4,963,733),  while  to  subtract  the  £475,653 
($2,314,765)  worth  of  wheat  atid  fiour  imported  during  the  flrat  three 
quarters  of  1897  from  the  t«tal  of  the  said  three  quarters'  importations, 
woald  leave  for  such  three  quarters  £968,143  ($4,713,068)  in  staple 
articles. 

For  the  year  1896,  New  South  Wales  imported  in  staple  products, 
other  than  wheat  and  fiour,  at  the  rate  of  £254,995  ($1,240,933)  per 
quarter,  while  for  the  three  quarters  of  1897,  similar  imports  amounted  to 
£322,714  ($1,570,488)  per  quarter.  Thus,  if  the  average  of  the  first  three 
quarters  of  1897  is  kept  up  through  the  year  there  will  be  importations 
from  the  United  States — other  than  wheat  and  flour — of  £1,290,8.56 
($6,281,951),  as  against  £1,019,980  ($4,963,733)  worth  for  1896.  This 
gain  of  £270,876  ($1,318,218)  for  1897,  about  25  per  cent,  over  the  pre- 
vious year  is  very  satisfactory,  especially  when  we  remember  that  the 
figures  for  1896 — again  eliminating  wheat  and  fiour,  which  is  an  abnor- 
mal trade— showed  a  gain  of  over  45  per  cent  in  less  than  four  years. 

Mr.  Coghlan's  Statistical  Begister  for  1897,  part  3.  page  0,  shows 
that  New  South  Wales  imported  from  the  United  States  in  1893  but 
£526,331  ($2,561,134)  worth,  so  if  the  full  year  of  1897  averages  with 
the  first  three  quarters,  the  importations  in  the  normal  lines  will  be 
almost  doable  for  1897  what  they  were  for  1893. 

There  ia  a  rather  invisible  point  worthy  of  DOtice,  and  that  is  a 
reminder  that  many  American  goods  which  flnalljr  reach  New  South 
Wales  are  last  clefu«d  ftora  English  ports.    This  is  especially  true  in 
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the  case  of  boots  aud  shoes.  As  a  fact,  but  a  small  portion  of  Ameri- 
eaa  boots  and  shoes  in  the  Australiaa  markets  come  directly  from  the 
United  States  or  show  in  the  import  records  as  being  American. 

On  the  whole,  we  have  every  reason  to  be  gratified  with  our  Anstralian 
trade. 

Gbo.  W.  Bell,  Conmt. 

Hydnbt,  December  21, 1897. 
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Stalememt  allowing  lAe  total  importt  into  New  Sontk  fro lo— Continued. 
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Stalment  ahomng  the  total  importt  into  tfne  SoHth  Walei,  cCc— ContiDiied. 
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iSdilmenl  ihoioing  the  total  ititporlii  into  Xew  South  Watm,  tie. — CoDtinued. 
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Slaltnent  thaming  Ike  lolal  importt  inlo  Neic  Soath  ll'a ft*—Coulii]U«d. 
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Stalemeitl  tAoiriKff  fie  Mai  imports  iulo  ^«w  Somlh  tVala — Conlisned. 
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Slatemail  ikoaing  the  total  tmporls  into  ^<nr  South  IValei,  etc. — Contliiiiwl. 
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NEWCA8TIiE. 

In  compliance  with  Departmeot  circniar  onder  date  of  Angast  10, 
1897, 1  have  to  report  as  follows  conceroiog  the  trade  at  thie  i>ort  dur- 
ing the  six  months  ended  June  30, 1897: 

The  following  tables,  compiled  &om  the  local  castoms  statistics,  show 
an  increase  of  exports  and  a  decrease  of  imports  as  well  as  of  revenne, 
as  compared  with  the  oorresi>onding  period  of  1896: 

RK VENUE  COLLECTED. 
[Tbe  dMireoM  In  pllDt«K>>  It  aUribuUbls  to  Uic  nduwl  ntm  whioh  urns  Into  op«ntioD  on  Xotbiq- 
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Taking  into  consideration  tbc  area  and  population  of  the  district  aiip- 
plied,  tlie  above  table  would  give  tlie  impression  that  tlie  amount  of 
goods  imported  is  small,  and  such  indeed  is  the  case. 

Sydney  is  the  great  imparting  center  of  New  South  Wales^  and  though 
Newcastle  is  a  large  seaport  town,  merchants  and  others  doing  busi- 
ness here  seem  satisfied  in  the  main  to  purchase  froin  Sydney  agencies 
or  wholesale  houses,  and  import  directly  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
various  commodities  disposed  of  in  the  NewcastJe  market. 

AMEBICAH   BICYCLES. 

The  only  article  of  American  mannfocture  in  the  importation  and 
sale  of  which  snfficient  change  has  taken  place  here  to  merit  especial 
mention  is  the  bicycle. 

A  year  ago;  very  few  American  machines  were  being  sold  here.  There 
was  then  a  strong  prejndiee  against  them,  caused  principally  by  the 
introduction  by  certain  nnscrupulOTis  dealers  of  a  consignment  of  low- 
grade  Canadian  wheels,  which  were  sold  at  high-grade  prices. 

These  machineA  soon  went  to  pieces  and  caused  a  reaction  in  favor 
of  the  heavier  English  makes,  the  belief  being  that  the  American 
machines  were  too  light  for  the  rongh,  heavy  roi^s  hereabout.  It  was 
also  thought  that  the  wood  rim,  almost  universally  nsed  on  American 
wheels,  would  not  stand  the  hot,  dry  summer.  However,  this  prejudice 
is  gradually  being  overcome,  and  several  Newcastle  dealers  are  now 
importing  high-grade  American  machines  quite  extensively,  and  speak 
favorably  of  the  willingness  on  the  part  of  American  manufacturers 
to  make  any  alterations  suggested  in  the  structure  or  finish  of  their 
machines,  iu  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  local  market. 

Lady  riders  here  seem  still  to  prefer  the  heavy,  unattractive  English 
makes  to  the  lighter  and  more  graceful  American  models,  but  a  change 
in  this  branch  of  the  trade  is  looked  for  shortly. 

Manufacturers  would  do  well,  however,  to  try  to  devise  more  effective 
and  durable  dress  and  chain  guards  than  snch  as  are  now  employed  on 
the  Auierii'ait  lady's  machine,  that  being  one  of  the  chief  objections 
offered  to  it. 

COAL   INDnSTRY. 

Aa  regards  the  export  of  coal  from  this  port  to  the  United  States 
dnriug  the  period  under  consideration,  there  has  been  a  substantial 
increase  of  50,000  tons  over  that  shipped  dnring  the  same  ]>eTiod  of  lost 
year. 

This  may  be  in  a  large  measure  due  to  the  rush  which  took  place  early 
in  the  year,  to  get  cargoes  nlreiidy  contracted  for  entered  at  San  Fran- 
cisco before  the  new  tariff  came  into  force,  though  the  great  miners' 
strike  of  189C  undonbtedly  diminished  the  exports  of  that  year  consid- 
erably. 

There  is  a  general  feeling  of  satisfactiou  here  as  a  resnlt  of  the 
increase  in  the  amount  of  free  carbon  in  anthracite  coal  necessary  to 
procure  its  free  entry  under  the  new  tariff  schedule. 

Welsh  coal,  which  does  not  come  up  to  the  required  standard,  though 
formerly  allowed  free  entry,  is  thus  compelled  to  pay  the  same  duty 
imposed  upon  the  Newcastle  product.  Through  the  absence  of  doty, 
Wales  had  a  slight  advantage  over  Newcastle  in  the  markets  of  the 
Pacitlc  States,  but  this  new  requirement  has  the  effect  of  a  prohibitive 
duty  (when  coupled  with  the  additional  27  cants  imposed  by  the  new 
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tarifl')  as  regards  Welsh  coal,  Conseqneiitly,  dealers  here  fwl  more 
hopeftil,  and  thongfa  they  do  not  see  any  iuiniediate  prospect  of  iin- 
prnvetnent  in  the  low  prices  now  prevalent,  tbey  tbink  the  ontlook  for 
a  steady  and  more  voluminons  trade  with  the  Pacific  seaboard  assured 
for  the  future. 

Colliery  owners  here  are  also  speculating  n)>on  the  ontcome  of  the 
expected  annpzatinn  of  Hawaii  by  the  United  States. 

At  the  present  time,  Hawaii  imiwrts  no  inconsiderable  amount  of 
Newcastle  coal,  and  freights  are  usually  moderate,  owing  to  the  ]>ro8- 
pect  of  a  sugar  charter  to  the  States.  If,  however,  upon  annexation, 
the  same  laws  are  made  to  govern  traffic  between  Hawaii  and  the 
Western  seaboard  as  apply  to  the  coaat  trade,  charters  for  Honolnln 
will  be  less  easily  obtainable,  and  rates  will  be  higher  where  foreign 
vessels  are  concerned. 

An  interesriiig  development  has  recently  taken  place  in  the  coal 
trade  of  Newca.stte.  Previous  to  the  passage  of  laws  in  Japau  leading 
to  the  conservation  of  Japanese  coal  for  home  consumption,  the  latt«' 
bad  begun  to  compete  with  Newcastle  coat  to  a  considerable  extent  iu 
certain  markets.  Now^  instead  of  being  a  rival,  Japan  bids  foir  soon 
to  become  a  valuable  customer. 

Some  weeks  ago,  one  of  the  large  Japanese  steamship  companies  sent 
an  expert  here  to  examine  the  various  qualities  of  coal  produced,  and 
to  get  all  the  information  possible  upon  the  coal  mines,  coal  trade,  etc., 
of  Newcastle.  His  stay  here  was  rendered  most  pleasant,  owing  to  the 
hospitality  of  the  citizens,  who  treated  him  as  a  public  guest  and  aided 
him  ill  every  possible  way  iu  making  bis  investigations.  His  report  to 
bis  employers  must  have  been  satisfactory,  as  one  of  their  steamers  has 
since  taken  a  cargo  of  4,700  tons  of  best  coal  as  a  trial  shipmeut  to 
Yokohama.  The  coal  selected  was  that  of  the  Newcastle  Goal  Mining 
Company,  limited.  It  is  thought  that  this  will  prove  the  opening  m 
what  will  become  a  very  convenient  and  profitable  market  for  New- 
castle coal. 

The  prospect  of  another  of  the  disastrous  strikes  on  the  part  of  the 
coal  miners,  which  from  time  to  time  have  occurred  here,  seems  remote 
at  present.  During  the  past  year,  there  have  been  a  number  of  com- 
plaints and  disputes  in  coal-mining  circles,  chiefly  relative  to  the  mode 
of  weighing  the  coal  at  the  pit  month.  Several  conferences  have  takeo 
place  between  representatives  of  the  mine  owners  and  ot  their  employ- 
ees, with  a  view  to  settling  this  much-vexed  question.  At  tbe  last  of 
these  meetings,  a  better  understanding  was  arrived  at,  and  among  other 
things  it  was  practically  decided  thst  there  should  be  ajoint  committee 
appointed,  composed  of  representatives  from  both  parties,  which  should 
act  as  a  committee  of  arbitration  in  case  of  disputes  and  bold  consal- 
tatinns  upon  all  questions  concerning  the  welfare  of  the  coal  trade. 
This  arrangement,  when  perfected,  should  go  a  long  way  toward  pre- 
venting, or  at  least  minimizing,  tbe  difficulties  and  misunderstandmgs 
which  so  often  occnr  between  employers  and  employed. 

Present  indications  point  to  a  phenomenally  large  grain  crop  through- 
out  Australasia  for  the  coming  year.  Th id  will  mean  the  chartering, 
for  the  conveyance  of  the  surplus  grain  to  foreign  markets,  of  many 
vessels  which  would  otherwise  come  on  to  Newcastle  to  load  ooal,  and 
will  have  the  effect  of  making  coal  freights  firmer,  and  conseqnently 
tend  to  retard  export  to  a  certain  extent. 

All  things  considered,  the  outlook  of  the  ooal  trade  is  decidedly 
better  than  it  was  twelve  months  since. 
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IMPEOTEMBITTS. 

Along  th«  line  of  improvements  eoutemp]ated  or  in  progress,  may  be 
mentioned  a  graving  dock  for  Newcastle,  aod  a  long-distance  telephone 
between  Newcastle  and  Sydney,  a  distance  of  102  miles. 

The  latter  is  now  nearing  completion  and  is  expected  to  be  opi^n  for 
nae  by  the  public  some  time  in  November.  There  is  as  yet  no  certainty 
as  to  how  the  line  will  be  worked,  but  it  is  thought  that  the  "bureau" 
system  will  be  employed,  a  fee  of  3  shillings  (abont  75  cents)  being 
charged  for  a  three-minnte  conversation. 

Owing  to  the  large  number  of  deep-sea  vessels  which  annually  enter 
this  port,  there  haa  long  been  great  nee&  of  a  graving  dock  of  pt-opor- 
tions  aufacient  for  the  accommodation  of  vessels  of  large  tonnage,  but 
hitherto,  capital  for  carrying  ont  so  great  a  work  has  not  been  available. 
A  syndicate  composed  of  Q-lasgow  and  Loudon  capitalists  and  known 
as  the  "Perpetual  Trustee  Company"  has  recently  beeu  formed,  and 
offere  to  spend  £150,000  ($729,975)  within  two  years  in  building  a  dock 
here,  its  only  condition  bein^  that  it  be  allowed  to  purchase  or  lease 
for  a  term  of  not  less  than  umety-nine  years  a  piece  of  land  suitable 
for  the  purpose. 

The  only  available  site  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  harbor  and  would 
include  a  portion  of  tiovemment  property.  Under  the  present  law,  this 
land  can  not  be  sold  or  leased  for  a  period  exceeding  twenty-eight  years. 

Aa  effort  will  accordingly  be  made  to  obtain  special  legislation  lead- 
ing to  an  extension  of  the  term  of  lease  in  tbiR  particnlar  case,  and  as 
there  seems  to  bo  no  doubt  of  this  extension  being  granted,  the  dock 
may  be  looked  upon  as  a  certainty. 

It  might  be  well  to  mention  in  closing  that  Newcastle,  on  September 
16  to  IS  last,  celebrated  in  a  fitting  manner  the  centennial  of  the 
discovery  of  "Port  Hunter,"  now  Newcastle  Harbor. 

The  settlement  which  almost  immediately  followed  this  discovery 
now  ranks  as  the  second  city  in  New  South  Wales,  and  with  the  sur- 
rounding coal-bearing  district,  comprises  a  population  of  more  than 
70,0U0  souls,  almost  alt  of  whom  are  connected,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  with  the  one  great  industry  of  the  locality. 

W,  0.  BbowH,  Oonsul. 

Newoastlb,  October  15, 1S97. 


NOBPOIjK  ISTjANU. 

T  had  the  honor  to  report  last  December  the  important  changes  that 
had  taken  place  in  the  constitution  of  the  island,*  by  wliicli  the  gov- 
ernor of  New  South  Wales,  who  is  also  governor  of  Norfolk  Island, 
by  a  proclamation  dated  November  14,  revoked  all  previous  laws, 
ordinances,  and  offices,  and  established  a  new  set  of  laws  and  officers 
of  his  own  choosing. 

Since  then,  two  other  ordinances  have  reached  the  island ;  one  dated 
April  7, 1897,  orders  duties  to  be  levied  and  collected  on  the  following 
arriclos  landed  in  Norfolk  Island,  viz:  Spirits,  $3.40  per  gallon;  wines, 
$2.43  and  $1,21  per  gallon;  beer,  12  and  18  cente  per  gallon^  tobacco 
and  cigars,  73  cents  per  poaud;  sugar,  $1.21,  and  treacle, 81  cents  per 

•CoMnlar  Reports  No.  200,  May  1897,  p.  37. 
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112  poQDds;  tea,  coffee,  and  chicory,  6  cents  per  ponnd;  kerosene,  6 
cents  per  gallon;  biscuits,  caudles,  dried  A'oits,  jams,  and  confection- 
ery, 2  cents  per  jioiind.  A  collector  of  castoins  lias  been  appointed  to 
carry  out  the  lava.  The  other  ordinance  is  dated  the  18th  nltimo,  and 
ordains  that  no  timber,  pine  cones,  or  seeds  are  to  be  cat  or  removed 
from  Crown  land  until  a  license  is  obtained  and  the  dues  paid. 

The  staple  industry  of  the  islanders  cominenced  last  month,  bat  so  far, 
on  account  of  the  boisterous  weather  which  obtams,  little  whaling  has 
been  done  and  only  one  whale  has  been  captured.  The  whalemen  are 
not  as  enthusiastic  as  formerly ;  the  principal  cause  is,  no  doubt,  the  low 
price  of  oil,  now  only  about  |l^.50  per  ton,  which  leaves  little  for  the  men 
after  deducting  the  necessary  Expenses.  Moreover,  this  year  there  are 
other  drawbacks;  the  hmricane  that  visited  the  island  the  beginning  of 
the  year  destroyed  all  the  whaling  sheds  at  the  Cascade,  together  with 
some  iron  tanks  and  one  boat,  all  of  which  has  had  to  be  made  goo<1  this 
year,  aad  last  month,  another  boat,  jnst  fitted  for  whaling,  was  nearly 
smashed  to  pieces  on  the  rocks  at  the  same  place,  so  that  the  outlook 
altogether  is  not  encouraging. 

It  is  reported  that  the  new  Pacific  cable  will  be  landed  here,  and  that 
^Norfolk  Island  will  be  the  repeating  station  for  Aastralia  and  New  Zea- 
land. If  this  news  is  true,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  is,  affaire  will  have  a 
different  aspect;  more  veaselu  will  be  likely  tc  call  and  give  an  impetus 
to  what  little  baainess  there  is  to  be  done,  besides,  perhaps,  opening 
other  channels.  At  present,  everything  is  in  a  depressed  condition,  and 
the  new  datiea  wilt  press  hard  on  the  people,  as  there  are  very  fewVaya 
of  making  money,  even  by  the  most  indastrious. 

Isaac  Robthson, 

Oonatilar  Agent. 

Norfolk  Island,  Jtilp  29,  1897. 


NEW  ZEALAND. 

New  Zealand  is  a  wonderflil  conntry;  the  more  wonderfhl  when  one 
stops  to  think  that  it  is  ou  the  verge  of  the  one  hundred  and  eightieth 
degree  of  longitude,  and  that  it  is  at  the  antipodes  of  its  mother  coun- 
try, England.  Its  location,  as  the  only  large  territory  in  a  temperate 
climate  in  dose  proximity  to  the  almost  conutlesa  islands  of  the  Pacific, 
clewty  indicates  it  as  the  home  of  commerce. 

MONET  mABKi?F. 

The  money  market  of  New  Zealand  remains  nnaltered.  There  is  no 
change  in  rates  in  any  direction,  but  the  t«ndency  is  always  towaid 
cheapness,  and  reduction  is  more  probable  than  a  rise.  In  the  open 
market,  money  is  abundantly  available  for  advance  on  mortgages  at  5 
per  cent,  and  in  exceptional  oases,  at  1^  per  cent.  Building  oompaoles 
are  giving  about  4  per  cent  Ibr  twelve-months'  deposits.  Since  the 
great  depredation  in  mining  stocks,  all  sound  investment  secnritieB  in 
New  Ze^and  are  in  excellent  demand,  and  in  the  scarcity  of  satisfac- 
tory securities  of  a  more  variable  character,  real  estate  6f  the  beat  olaas 
is  receiving  a  good  deal  of  attention. 
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TEADR  "Wn'H  THB  TJMITED  STATES. 

Id  reviewiuf;  tlie  trade  of  this  colony,  it  is  fonud  tLat  it  was  divided 
betweeu  Britisb  domiuinus  and  foreign  oouutries  for  the  year  181>6  as 
follows : 


Export*.          InporU. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  me  to  be  able  to  state  that  tbe  TJaited  States 
constitntes  by  fai'  tliu  largest  cnstotner  of  New  Zealaud  amoiig  foreigu 
coantries,  tbe  trade  for  18116  being:  Exports,  tl,599,103;  imports 
(2,394,523.  Id  view  of  this  fact,  an  well  an  of  tbe  inauguratiou  of  tbo 
direct  service  between  New  Zealand  and  Yancouyer  (the  steamers  of 
the  Vancouver  line  tondiing  at  Wellington,  the  capital  of  the  colony), 
and  of  tbe  general  interest  in  tbe  qoestion  of  British  versus  foreigu 
trade  in  tbe  colonies,  I  give  herewith  details  of  tliis  colony's  iinix>rts 
from  iind  exports  to  the  CJuited  States  for  the  years  euding  December 
31, 1890  and  December  31, 1896 : 
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What  flret  attracts  atteution  io  these  two  tables  is  the  brevity  of 
the  list  of  exports  as  compared  with  that  of  imports^  and  that  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  in  the  one  case  the  category  is  so  far  ezbansted 
as  to  leave  only  an  anennmeratecl  residue  of  t5,333,  while  in  the  other 
the  goods  classed  as  "  niiscellaneoaa"  amount  to  9132,368. 

Now  Zealand  exports,  outside  of  kauri  gnm,  are  really  trifling,  and 
the  gross  total  for  18<J6,  even  with  the  aid  of  a  shipment  of  about 
$243,326  of  gold,  o[ilf  etiiials  about  two-thirds  the  value  of  its  imports. 
"While  this  is  the  measure  of  New  Zealand's  direct  trade,  it  mast  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  United  States,  like  Germany,  has  been  a  large 
indirect  buyer  of  its  goods  in  the  London  market.  The  list  of  imports 
is  interesting  to  American  merchants  in  general,  and  for  that  reaaou, 
and  the  belief  that  they  may  be  of  future  use  to  them,  they  are  given 
in  detail.  It  will  be  observed  that  two  lines,  tobacco  and  kerosene  oil, 
represent   together   (inclnsive  of  cigars  and  cigarettes)  $817,969,  or 
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more  than  one-tbirdof  tbe  wbole.  Nest  ia  importance,  ve  might  class 
machinery  of  all  kinds,  touls  and  implements,  hardware,  and  barbed 
wire,  which  together  represent  $608,931 ;  then  comes  printinff  paper,  to 
thevaloe of  9104,969;  thenpatentinedicines,a[noanting  to  1)75,724:,  and 
bicycles  and  parts  of  or  material  for  the  same,  representing  a  yalne  of 
«71,861. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  United  States  has  had  New  Zealand's 
share  of  the  "  bicycle  boom"  in  1890,  for  in  the  preceding  year  (1806), 
its  imports  from  the  States  in  this  line  amounted  to  only  $10,17U, 
iucladmg  materials  for,  or  (01,691  less  than  for  1896. 

What  the  trade  outlook  for  the  present  year  (1897)  will  be  is  prob- 
lematical, bnt  I  think  I  can  confidently  state  that  the  imperts  of  tobacco 
from  the  States  will  be  largely  in  exceas  of  those  for  the  year  1896. 

The  future  trade  relations  between  the  colony  and  the  United  States 
depend  largely  upon  American  merchants  and  upon  the  service  between 
the  two  countries.  In  this  connection,  it  may  be  proper  to  state  that 
the  United  States  needs,  above  all  other  things,  in  order  to  increase  its 
tradewith  Australasia,  good  commercial  agents,  who  thoroughly  under- 
stand their  hnsiness.  These  men  should  travel  through  the  different 
colonies,  making,  as  it  were,  a  houGe-to-hoaHe  caiivas»,  ascertaining  the 
requirements  of  the  trade,  and  famishing  reliable  goods,  instead  of  the 
shoddy  articles  which,  I  regret  to  say,  have  too  often  been  sent.  There 
can  be  no  question  bnt  that  America  can  furnish  the  best  goods  in  the 
world,  but  she  can  not  expect,  by  sending  a  superior  quality  once  and 
following  with  very  poor  goods,  to  control  her  already  established  trade, 
mnch  less  to  increase  it. 

LABOB  MABKKT. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  enoonragcment  to  those  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  working  classes  and  of  the  colony  generally.  There 
has  been  a  steady  and  consistent  progress  in  both  wages  and  employ- 
ment. There  has  been  a  falling  off  in  the  numbers  of  the  nnemployed, 
while  those  employed  in  factories  and  workshops  have  increased  by 
several  thousands.  There  has  been  no  "boom"  of  any  description, 
except  in  mines  and  mining  stocks,  which  was  confined  to  the  Auckland 
Province,  and  was  followed  by  reaction  and  depression ;  but  throughout 
the  colony  there  has  been  steady  application  to  legitimate  work,  and 
the  result  is  of  a  cheering  nature.  The  building  trades  are  improving, 
and  everything  points  to  a  good  season.  Engineering  and  iron  trades 
are  quiet  and  show  little  change  from  last  year.  The  boot  trade  is 
somewhat  dull,  the  summer  work  having  not  yet  commenced.  The 
clothing  factories  are,  however,  brisk,  and  basiuess  is  improving. 

BABBOB8  AND  SHIFVING. 

New  Zealand  has  a  large  number  of  harbors,  and  in  many,  there  is 
good  anchorage.  Auckland,  in  the  North  Island,  has  one  of  the  best 
harbors  in  the  world,  with  an  nnusually  Inrge  and  gootl  dock.  It  is  the 
port  of  call  of  the  great  Oceanic  Steamship  Company's  steamers,  white 
Wellington,  also  in  the  North  Island,  has  an  excellent  harbor.  Duu- 
ediu  and  Lyttleton,  in  the  Sonth  Island,  have  good  hiirbors. 

Auckland,  a  beautiful  city  of  about  75,000  people,  ia  the  headquarters 
of  the  Northern  Steamship  Company,  and  is  constantly  visited  by  boats 
of  the  Uition  Steamship  Company,  the  New  Zealiviid  Shipping  Com- 
pany, and  of  uumeroas  other  liiips.  It  is  alt^o  the  terminus  of  the 
steamers  which  are  engagetl  in  the  Sonth  Pacific  Island  trade  and  of  the 
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F^i  trade  under  the  Union  Steamsliip  Oompaiiy'a  flag.  Wellingtoa  is, 
perhaps,  the  moat  centrally  located  port  in  the  colony,  and  one  of  tbe 
most  important.  It  has  direct  service  to  Sydney,  and  is  also  a  great 
distributing  point  for  the  colony.  Lyttleton  is  also  an  important  port', 
and  is  the  headquarters  of  tbe  N'ew  Zealand  Shipping  Company,  It 
has  an  excellent  dock,  which  is  ayailable  for  repairs,  the  space  inolosed 
between  its  breakwater  being  about  110  acres.  From  Lyttleton,  all  the 
wheat  grown  on  the  fertile  plains  of  Canterbury  (often  there  is  a  yield 
of  130  to  ICO  bushels  to  the  acre)  is  shipped ;  the  immense  shipments  of 
wool  and  frozen  meats  of  that  vidaity  are  also  made  from  there.  The 
shipping  of  the  colony  entered  iuwaid  during  the  year  1896  waa  589 
vessels  of  614,097  tons,  the  crews  numbering  19,857 ;  while  thoseentMed 
outward  were  59'2  vessels  of  6^7,659  tons,  the  crews  numbering  20^17. 


When  the  lust  annual  report  of  this  consulate  was  made,  namely,  on 
the  2<lth  day  of  September,  1896,*  there  was  in  tbe  Auckland  provinoe 
of  the  colony  a  veritable  boom  in  mines  and  mining  stocks.  There  is 
now  a  great  depression  in  the  market,  but  this  is  simply  local.  Tbe 
output  of  the  Waihi  gold  mine  since  1890  has  been  about  £517,549 
($2,658,646),  while  that  of  the  Hauraki  mine  fi-om  1895  has  been  over 
£200,000  ($973,300).  Other  mines  assisted  in  swelling  the  totals.  In 
some  of  tbe  mines,  which  were  purchased  by  the  English  syndicates  in 
1895-96,  no  machinery  of  any  kind  has  thus  far  been  erected,  although 
at  that  time,  great  developments  were  confidently  looked  for ;  but  iu  this 
connection,  I  think  it  proper  to  state  that  tbe  total  output  of  gold  in 
this  little  colony  is  not  inconsiderable,  reachiugnot  less  than  £60,000,000 
($291,990,000)  in  value,  and  the  annual  yield  hasaveragedover  £1,000,000 
($4,866,500),  while  about  twenty  thousand  men  are  employed  directly 
or  indirectly  in  the  industry.  It  is  still  the  opinion  of  old-time  mining 
men  that  the  Thames  district  is  simply  scratched,  as  it  were,  and  that 
It  is  auriferous  throughout  its  whole  extent  It  is  said  that,  in  the 
lower  Thames  district,  over  £3,000,000  ($14,599,500)  worth  of  gold  was 
extracted  from  a  block  1  mile  square.  It  is  claimed  that  gold  had 
been  found  at  difl'ereut  times  in  tbe  past  in  the  Coromandel  district 
at  a  depth  of  over  a  thousand  feet.  This,  of  course,  inspires  confidence 
among  the  coloniBts  in  the  permanency  of  the  reefs  at  those  very  deep 
levels,  but  their  English  brothers  do  not  at  the  present  time  share  this 
beUef: 

OTHEB  H1NEBAI.S. 

Apart  from  gold,  the  product  value  is,  up  to  date,  nearly  £14,000,000 
($68,131,000),  of  which  kauri  gum,  which  is  tbe  chief  article  of  export 
to  the  United  States,  represents  over  £8,000,000  ($38,932,000),  and  coal 
about  £6,000,000  ($29,199,000). 

The  kauri-gam  industry  continues  to  find  employment  for  thousands 
of  gum  diggers,  and  it  seems  likely  to  continue  for  many  years  to  come, 
as  the  price  of  the  gum  will  necessarily  rise  as  the  demand  increases, 
owing  to  its  many  uses  in  the  industrial  arts,  etc. 

.  The  vast  coal  treasures  of  New  Zealand  promise  to  make  coal  min- 
ing one  of  the  largest  industries  of  the  colony.  This  of  itself  must 
be  a  potent  factor  in  making  the  colony  a  great  manufacturing  country. 
I  am  told  that,  from  Whangarei  to  Eawakawa,  tbe  whole  conntry  ia 
simply  one  coa!  field.    It  is  also  claimed  that  bituminous  coal  exists  on 
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tbe  vest  coast  of  the  Soath  lalaud,  whivh  is  etiual  to  the  same  class  iu 
any  port  of  the  world.  It  yras  the  Westport  coal  which  enabled  the 
British  steamer  Calliope  to  steam  oat  to  Bea  in  safety  iu  the  great 
Samoau  storm  a  few  years  since,  when  American  and  German  war 
ships  were  lost.  Silver,  copper,  manganese,  and  almost  every  miu- 
eral  aseftal  in  the  arts  are  known  to  be  hero,  awaiting  the  hand  of 
enterprise.  As  for  iron,  along  the  coast  line  for  2U0  miles,  iron  sand  of 
extraordinary  purity  extends  iu  nntold  millions  of  tons,  added  to  by 
every  tide, 

AOBIOULTUBAL   ASH   PAJJTOBAL. 

The  agricultaral  resonrces  arc  great,  tbe  average  yield  of  wheat  per 
acre  showing  that  New  Zealand  stands  iu  the  ftoat  rank  of  all  the 
wheat  producing  coautries  of  the  world.  When  the  grass  lauds  of 
Australia  are  parched  with  drought,  those  of  New  Zealand  are  covered 
with  green,  and  there  is  a  large  amount  of  capital  employed  in  agri- 
caltural  and  pastoral  occupations  in  this  colouy.  Oats  and  potatoes 
also  grow  abundantly.  New  Zealand  bastentimee  as  much  land  under 
sown  grass  as  the  whole  of  Australia  and  Tasmania  combined.  There 
are  20,0OO,00U  sheep,  au  increase  of  491,000  over  last  year. 

The  wool  clip  of  the  colony  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 1807,  was 
132,436,981  pounds,  the  value  of  the  same  being  about  $20,000,000. 
The  total  shows  an  increase  of  nearly  2^  per  cent  in  weight,  with  a 
decrease  of  nearly  1  per  cent  iu  value,  over  the  year  ended  June  30, 1896. 


This  is  the  fourth  in  colonial  industries,  the  number  of  acres  still 
uuder  forest  being  about  19,000,000,  These  forests  are  said  to  contain 
the  best  timber  in  the  world  for  commercial  purposes,  adapted  to  lionse 
buUding,  shipbuilding,  and  esi>eeially  to  the  manaf^tnre  of  the  bettor 
class  of  flirniture.  The  beat-known  tree  is  the  celebrated  "  Kauri  pine," 
which  attains  a  height  of  from  130  to  160  feet,  the  trunks  frequently 
being  100  feet  high  before  the  first  branch  is  reached.  Many  of  these 
trees  attain  a  diameter  at  tbe  base  of  from  14  to  20  feet.  The  wood 
£rom  the  Kauri  pine  is  very  durable,  and  is  suitable  for  masts,  spars, 
etc.,  being  therefore  in  great  demand.  A  large  Kauri  forest  is  an  inter- 
esting sight.  Some  of  the  specimens  are  among  the  oldest  trees  in  tbe 
world,  yet  they  exhibit  all  the  life  of  yonth. 

There  are  also  some  60  or  60  other  kinds  of  forest  trees,  which  fiir- 
nish  timber  useful  for  various  purposes  of  trade.  The  varieties  of  woods 
for  furniture  are  unrivaled,  and  especially  beautifnl  among  them  is  the 
'^mottled  Kauri  pine,"  which  takea  a  hue  ]K)lish. 

POSTAL  AKD   TBLBQBAPH  8TATI8TI0S. 

There  are  6,284  miles  of  telegraph  line  and  16,470  miles  of  wire  in  New 
Zealand.  The  number  of  telegrams  of  all  codes  for  the  past  year  was 
2,520,169,  an  increase  of  395,968  in  the  year  1896.  There  were  67  post- 
offices  established  and  6  reopened.  The  number  open  at  the  close  of 
the  year  was  1,464.  There  are  723  ioland-mail  services  (excluding  serv- 
ices by  railway).  The  use  of  bicycles  as  a  means  of  facilitating  the  de- 
livery of  letters  and  telegrams  has  been  extended  in  the  past  year  with 
good  results,  but  the  boom  in  the  bicycle  trade  and  the  consequent 
high  prices  of  the  maohinea  have  prevented  the  Government  from  decid- 
ing upon  any  particular  pattern. 

Little  progress  has  been  made  with  the  Paciflc-cable  question. 

In  1896, 480,982  letters,  1 ,329  postal  cards,  489,260  books,  and  1,042,31 1 
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oevepapers  vero  received  fi-otn,  and  517,975  lotterH,  1,431  postal  caids, 
89,107  books.  Slid  403,233  newspapers  dispatcbed  to  the  Uuited  King- 
dom via  San  Fraucisco.  The  letters  received  from  tbe  United  Kinzdom 
by  tbis  roDt«  sbow  an  increase  of  1.19  per  cent,  tbe  postal  cards  aa 
increase  of  1.14  per  cent,  the  books  a  decrease  of  1.13  per  cent,  and  the 
newspapers  a  decrease  of  1.13  per  cent;  the  letters  dispatched  thereto 
an  increase  of  2.4G  per  cent,  the  postal  cards  an  increase  of  2,36  per  cent, 
the  books  a  decrease  of  0,74  per  cent,  and  the  newspapers  a  decrease  of 
0.74  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  numbers  forwarded  in  189d,  The 
average  time  within  which  mails  were  delivered  by  the  San  Frsnoisco 
service  was:  From  Ancktand  to  London,  32.54  days  as  against  33.08 
days  in  1896,  and  fW>m  London  to  Ancklaud,  34.31  days  as  compared 
with  32.85  days  iu  the  previous  year.  The  shortest  delivery  was  made 
in  32  days.  The  maximum,  minimum,  and  average  number  of  daya 
within  which  the  mails  were  delivered  at  and  from  London  and  Anck- 
land,  Wellington,  Dnnedin,  and  Bluft'  during  1896  by  the  Ban  Francisco 
contract  system  or  service  and  by  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  and 
Orient  lines  were : 
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The  subsidized  mail  service  between  Auckland  aud  San  Francisco 
was  establisheil  iu  April,  1871,  aud  will  terminate  in  Kovember,  1897. 
The  number  of  voyages  a  year  is  13,  The  mileage  for  the  complete 
voyage  is  11,916,  At  the  present  time,  the  colonial  government  is 
paying  about  11  shillings  ($2.67)  per  ^wnnd  for  its  letters,  and  the 
total  amount  paid  to  the  contractors  by  New  Zealand  per  annum  is 
$36,986.40. 

The  money  orders  issued  by  New  Zealand  payable  in  tbe  Unitwl 
States  for  the  year  1895,  numbered  2,672,  amonnting  to  $38,073.21; 
tbe  number  issued  in  1896  was  2,672,  amonutiog  to  $32,U9.;t2,  showing 
an  increase  in  1896  of  $4,046.11.  The  number  of  money  orders  issued 
by  the  United  States  on  New  Zealand  for  tbe  year  1895  was  998, 
amonnting  to  J&4,34a  128,  lid,  ($21,148,08);  the  unmber  iBsaedml896 
was  929,  the  amount  being  £3,364  Ss.  4d.  ($16,372.19). 

SAN  FBANOIBCO  HAIL  SBBTIOE, 

Whether  there  shall  be  a  renewal  of  the  San  Francisco  mail  serriee, 
which  expires  this  coming  mouth  (November),  is  being  considered  by 
ParliaLient,  now  in  session  at  Wellington,  as  well  as  tbe  propriety  ot 
establishing  an  alternate  service  via  Canada.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  the  time  has  arrived  for  improving  the  San  Fraucisco  service, 
which  can  be  done  without  any  great  additional  expense.  The  distance 
between  Auckland  and  San  Fraucisco,  via  Apia,  Samoa,  and  Honululo, 
is  5,938  miles,  aud  steamers  capable  of  maiutaiiiiug  an  avei'age  speed 
of,  say,  about  17  knots,  including  atoiipages,  could  undoubtedly  easily 
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make  the  voyage  in  Qjteen  days;  and,  allowing  foar  iind  oae-holf  days 
for  transit  between  San  Francisco  and  New  York  and  six  days  between 
Hew  York  and  Qneenstown,  it  would  bo  possible  for  the  colony's  mails 
to  be  delivered  in  London  iu  abont  twenty-five  days. 

In  proof  of  the  foregoing,  I  will  say  that  the  new  steamer  Moana, 
which  was  built  for  the  8an  Francisco  mail  service,  replaced  the  Mono- 
u-ai  in  June  last.  The  Moana  is  a  vessel  of  4,000  tons  gross  register 
and  4,0*M)  iudicated  horsepower,  having  excellent  accommodation  for 
180  saloon  and  116  secoud-class  passengers.  3he  is  fitted  throughout 
with  the  latest  and  most  approved  appliances,  the  engines  being  triple 
expansion^  with  forced  draft.  On  her  trial  Ixip,  she  easily  made  17  knots 
an  hour  with  light  draft  Her  several  trips  to  and  from  San  Francisco 
have  been  most  successful,  mails  having  been  delivered  under  eighteen 
days  both  ways — more  than  two  days  under  contract  time. 

To  one  who  has  made  the  long,  monotonous  voyage  between  San 
Francisco  and  Auckland— twenty  Ihll  days— there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a  (jaicker  and  better  service  will  be  demanded. 

BAU^OABS. 

A  remarkable  increase  in  the  railroad  traffic  of  the  colony  has  been 
noticed  during  the  past  twelve  months.  Satisfactory  progress  has 
been  made  in  railway  construction  during  the  year.  The  "Makaran 
tunnel,"  which  has  been  iii  coarse  of  construction  for  over  seven  years, 
has  finally  been  completed,  and  trains  are  running  through  it.  Work 
has  also  commenced  on  the  long-contemplated  Makoliue  viaduct,  on  the 
North  Island  Main  Trunk  Railway.  There  are  other  important  rail- 
way works  in  hand  and  progressing  satisfactorily.  The  line  between 
Eketohnna  and  Woodville  is  nearing  completion. 

Tracks  and  roads  are  being  made  to  open  the  pictnreaque  scenery  of 
New  Zealand  to  the  European  and  American  tourists.  By  this  means, 
the  celebrated  West  Coast  Islands,  13  in  nnmber,  will  be  made  more 
accessible.  There  is  scenery  on  the  west  coast  of  this  province  which 
is  terra  incognita  even  to  the  natives,  and  which,  later,  will  undoubtedly 
attract  the  tonrisCs  of  America,  weary  of  the  hackneyed  routes  of  con- 
tinental travel. 

SOCIAX  CONDITIONS. 

X  have  been  most  favorably  impressed  with  the  high  degree  of  social 
comfort  enjoyed  by  every  class  of  people  in  this  distant  land.  It  would 
be  hard  to  find  a  happier  populace,  better  clad,  or  more  comfortable 
than  these  colonists.  They  are  a  great  sport-loving  people,  and  ou 
every  Saturday  afternoon,  one  may  see  them  go  in  thousands  to  their 
games,  such  as  cricket  and  football,  or  the  races. 

There  are  130,000  children  in  the  public  schools  in  this  colony  enjoy- 
ing a  free  education,  with  scholarships  open  for  competition.  There 
are  now  about  $l>9,000,000  dollars  on  depoist  in  the  banks  of  the  colony, 
and  over  $19,000,000  on  deposit  in  the  post-ofiBoe  savings  banks.  The 
private  wealth  of  the  colony  is  estimated  at  considerably  over  $900  per 
head  of  population. 

If  to  these  figures  is  added  the  total  represented  by  life-insorance 
policies  in  the  Australasian  and  American  compnDies,  itwill  readily  be 
seen  that  the  condition  of  the  people  is  better  than  in  other  English 
colonies. 

Frank  Dillingham,  Oontul, 

AUCKLAND,  October  29, 1897.  , 
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SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

IHPOKTS  AMD  EXPOBTS. 

In  proparing  tbis  report,  I  regret  that  I  am  auable  to  bring  my  Agru'es 
up  to  as  latA  a  date  as  the  Department  desires.  The  staff  of  the  Oov- 
emmeiit  statistical  departQieut  is  much  too  small  tor  the  work  to  be 
done;  oonsequeutly,  retnnis  are  delayed  iu  publication,  and  freqaently, 
when  pablished,  are  of  very  little  use  on  accoaut  of  their  meageruess  and 
the  (111  at  tractive  manoer  in  which  they  are  prepared.  Ko  official  fignres 
of  the  commerce  of  the  colony  during  1896  have  yet  been  published, 
and  I  have  becu  compelled  to  rely  on  those  of  1895  for  the  purposes  of 
this  report.  Probably,  these  will  not  vary  much  from  thoseof  1896  when 
the  latter  eventually  see  the  light,  for  the  trade  relations  of  the  coloDy 
have  changed  little  iu  these  two  years.  In  the  export  of  wine,  wool, 
minerals,  bark,  fruit,  and  the  products  of  the  dairy  industry,  I  expect 
the  figures  of  1896  to  show  substantial  increases  over  those  of  the  preced- 
ing year.  The  failure  of  the  cereal  products  for  tbe  last  two  years  makes 
it  a  certainty  that  the  flour  and  wheat  exports  will  show  a  great  falling 
off.  For  1897,  indeed,  exports  in  these  two  lines  of  trade  have  abso- 
lutely ceased.  Tbe  conntry  is  imi>orting  breadstuffs  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  meet  the  home  consumption,  and  must  continue  to  import  nntil 
the  harvest  of  1897  is  gathered.  The  long  and  severe  drought  has  like- 
wise had  a  ruinous  effect  on  the  pastoral  industry,  which  will  be  mani- 
fest in  the  wool  clip  of  the  present  year.  In  New  South  Wales,  over 
9,000,000  sheep  have  perished,  or  abont  16  per  cent  of  the  total  nnmbei 
iu  that  colony.  The  loss  to  South  Auettalia,  though  not  so  great 
uumerically,  is  quite  as  bad  proportionately,  and,  though  the  actnat 
extent  of  the  disaster  is  as  yet  only  a  matter  of  surmise,  the  fact  ia 
certain  that  the  exports  of  wool  in  1897  will  be  the  smallest  for  years. 
It  is  also  certain  that  two  or  three  good  years,  at  the  very  least,  mast 
ensue  before  the  shipment  of  wool  will  come  up  to  the  figures  of  1896. 
Such  heavy  losses  on  the  two  principal  products  will,  of  coarse,  curtail 
the  colony's  purchases  from  other  countries,  and  the  trade  prospects  for 
the  immediate  future  might  be  brighter.  A  few  years  ago,  a  similar 
failure  in  the  wool  and  wheat  crops  wonld  have  meant  financial  ruin  to 
half  the  colony;  but  of  late  years,  other  industries  have  been  started, 
with  the  best  results.  Breadstufifs  and  wool  iu  1891  represented  exactly 
76  per  cent  of  the  colony's  exports  of  home  produce,  but  these  two  lines 
were  only  responsible  for  64  per  cent  of  the  exports  of  1895. 

The  mining  industry  is  iu  a  more  active  condition  than  it  has  been 
for  many  years.  Capital  ia  being  judiciously  invested  to  develop  many 
of  the  gold  reefs  that  are  known  to  spread  all  over  the  colony,  and  profit- 
able returns  may  reasonably  be  expected  in  the  near  fntnre.  The  rise 
in  the  copper  market  is  causing  many  old  mines  to  be  reopened,  and 
several  new  lodes  of  promising  richness  are  being  prospected.  There 
are  no  silver  mines  of  any  note  in  the  colony,  but  it  commands  the  trade 
of  the  great  Broken  Hill  silver  mines  of  Kew  South*  Wales,  which  are 
only  a  few  miles  across  the  eastern  border.  The  mines  are  connected 
with  Adelaide  by  a  railway,  and  also  with  Fort  Pirie,  and  all  their  trade 
is  done  with  these  ports.  The  practical  solving  of  the  sulphide  prob- 
lem has  enormously  increased  theoatpnt  of  these  mines,  and  alai^ 
quantity  of  the  ore  is  transported  by  rail  to  this  colony  for  treatment  at 
the  seaboard,  where  extensive  smelting  ^vorks  are  in  full  blast.  Tbua, 
a  large  amount  of  work  necessary  to  the  production  of  the  silver  bnllioD 
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is  done  in  South  Australia,  although  the  KoodB  wheu  exported  are  set 
down  in  the  cnstoms  retarus  as  being  the  produce  of  New  Soath  Wales. 
These  smelting  works  are  also  doing  a  large  amount  of  work  for  the 
West  Australian  gold  mines,  and  this  is  a  branch  of  industry  that  is 
only  in  its  infancy.  I  can  get  no  flgnres  as  to  the  actual  work  done  at 
these  smelters,  but  that  it  must  be  considerable  may  be  gleaned  from 
the  following  circumstance.  In  May,  1897,  the  Wallaroo  Smelting 
Company  treated  sufficient  West  Australian  ore  to  produce  10,000 
ounces  of  gold. 

The  wine  industry  is  one  that  is  now  established  on  a  firm  basis,  and 
shows  a  marked  increase  from  year  to  year.  Exports  in  1894  were 
2fi6,216  gallons ;  in  1895, 343,405  gallons,  and  in  1806,  a  further  increase 
took  place,  though  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  give  theexact  flgnres.  To 
farther  this  trade,  the  Ooverument  has  established  a  wine  depot  in 
London  under  a  wine  expert.  Kotie  but  sound  and  well-matured  wines 
are  admitted  into  the  depot.  There  is  thus  a  guaranty  as  to  quality 
that  has  done  much  to  dispose  the  British  wine  merchant  to  do  busi- 
ness with  the  depot,  and  as  orders  are  being  repeated,  it  is  certain  the 
wine  ia  giving  satisfaction  to  consumers.  As  there  are  thonsands  of 
square  miles  in  the  colony  eminently  suited  for  viticulture,  sooner  or 
later  it  must  take  its  place  as  one  of  the  great  wine-producing  coao- 
tries  of  the  world,  Manjr  of  the  vignerons  And  that  it  pays  them  to 
m^e  brandy  from  certain  sorts  of  wine,  and  the  local  article  is  fast 
dosing  the  markets  against  the  imported  article.  Sold  at  first  too  new, 
it  did  not  meet  with  much  support,  but  now  that  the  prodncers  have 
learned  the  lesson  that  it  pays  to  well  matoro  the  article  before  offering 
it  to  the  public,  tlie  local  bears  favorable comparisoD  with  the  imported 
article,  and  finds  a  ready  sale. 

The  cultivation  of  wattle  bark  is  another  industry  that  is  capable  of 
farther  expansion,  although  the  exports  have  doubled  since  1891.  This 
bark  is  worth  from  $33  to  $36  per  ton:  in  1891,  the  exports  were  3,162 
tons,  and  in  1895,7,157  tons,  Theinitialcost  Of  planting  is  very  small, 
and  it  is  afterwards  self  sown.  It  can  be  cat  when  3  years  old,  and  will 
produce  from  2 1«  1  tonsper  acre.  Its  tanning  properties  are  considered 
to  be  superior  to  any  other  known  bark,  so  there  is  an  nniimited  rawket 
for  as  much  as  can  be  produced. 

The  depot  established  in  London  does  not  confine  itself  solely  to  the 
wine  industry,  although  that  U  its  main  feature.  Through  its  agency, 
flrozen  rabbits  are  being  introduced  into  England.  Should  the  trade 
prove  remunerative,  there  is  absolutely  no  limit  to  the  supply.  Frozen 
beef  and  mutton  are  also  consigned  to  the  care  of  the  depot,  with  the 
most  promising  results.  All  these  are  lines  in  which  Australian  exports 
must  greatly  expand,  on  aocount  of  the  enormous  docks  there  are  to 
draw  trom. 

Some  four  or  five  years  ago,  the  Government  offered  a  bonus  of  4  cents 
per  pound  on  all  batter  passed  by  the  Government  expert  and  exported. 
As  a  result,  creameries  were  established  in  all  the  agricultural  districts 
of  the  colony,  and  the  export  of  butter  at  once  enormously  increased.  Tn 
1891,  shipments  were  478,176  pounds,  while  they  amounted  to  1,733,420 
pounds  in  1895.  The  bonus,  which  was  for  three  years,  has  lapsed,  but 
the  industry  has  been  firmly  established.  I  may  perhaps  remark  here 
tbat^  in  this  case,  the  bonus  system  has  prodnced  excellent  results. 

Hitherto,  I  have  dealt  with  those  staple  products  in  which  the  colony 
acts  as  an  exporter,  and  my  remarks,  together  with  the  various  tables 
of  statistics  relating  to  this  bianch  of  the  subject,  may  enable  some 
idea  to  be  formed  of  the  lines  that  may  find  a  market  in  the  United 
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States.  These  tables  will  also  shov  the  coantriee  with  which  the  col- 
ony principally  trades.  It  will  be  seen  that  where  the  colony  sells, 
there  it  huys.  Thus,  of  coantries  outside  the  Aastralian  colonies,  the 
United  Kingdom  is  by  far  the  largest  oonsamer  of  the  products  of  the 
colony,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  purchases  are  made  more  exclnsiTely  in 
England  than  in  any  other  country.  Germany,  of  late  years,  has  been 
buying  in  increased  quantities,  and  the  imports  from  that  country  have 
been  proportionately  augmented.  Direct  exports  to  the  United  States 
are  insignificant,  and  imports  therefrom,  except  in  lines  that  can  be  had 
nowhere  else,  are  on  a  very  limited  soale.  The  total  imports  from  the 
United  States  in  1895  amounted  to  £237,178,  or  «l,ig4,110.  Of  this 
amonut,£170,259,  or  (828,480,  was  accounted  foriii  three  lines — tobacco, 
kerosene,  and  timber— and  mach  of  the  latter,  though  shipped  from 
American  ports,  andoabtedly  came  from  Canada.  Thus  only  £66,919, 
or  $325,630,  is  left  to  represent  the  general  trade  of  the  country  with  tiie 
United  States.  I  am  aware  that  perhaps  considerable  qnantitiesof 
American  goods,  through  being  shipped  from  English  ports,  appear  in 
the  customs  list  of  imports  as  of  British  manufacture.  The  amoant,  of 
coarse,  can  not  be  estimated  with  any  degree  of  exactness.  It  would 
not,  I  shonld  say,  more  than  coanterbalance  the  Oanadian  timber.  In 
the  same  manner,  more  Aastralian  produce  finds  its  way  to  the  United 
States  than  appears  in  the  Statistical  Register.  Wool,  kangaroo  skins, 
and  eacalyptuB  oil  may  be  especially  referred  to.  Bat  the  great  point  is 
that  these  goods  are  actually  sold  to  other  conutries,  and  the  return 
trade  is  lost  to  American  sellers.  Were  there  a  direct  line  of  steamers 
trading.  Bay,  between  New  York  and  the  large  Australian  towns,  a  rema- 
nerative  t^de  would  result.  The  German  and  Frencli  Governments 
heavily  subsidize  the  lines  of  steamers  trading  between  their  ports  and 
those  of  Australasia,  and  their  trade  progresses  steadily,  and  Ameri- 
can trade  will  be  unimportant  ontil  something  of  this  sort  becomes  aa 
accomplished  fact. 

A  glance  at  the  table  of  imports  which  I  embody  with  this  report 
will  show  what  a  wide  range  of  articles  they  comprise,  and  bow  the 
colony  is  practically  dependent  upon  other  coonti'ies  for  everything 
but  its  food  supplies.  In  this  connection,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  for- 
warding a  report  prepared  by  Mr.  T.  IN.  Stephens,  collector  of  customs,* 
at  the  instance  of  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies,  who  wished  to 
discover  the  extent  to  which  other  countries  were  making  inroads  into 
the  commerce  of  Great  Britain,  the  means  they  adopted  to  secure  tlie 
trade,  the  qualities  of  the  goods  that  were  competing  with  British  man- 
o&ctures,  the  prices  at  which  such  goods  were  ofi'ered,  and  any  other 
information  that  might  have  a  bearing  on  the  subject.  The  report  deals 
exhaustively  with  the  various  lines  imported,  from  whatever  source,  and 
gives  a  much  better  "  trade  picture"  than  anything  I  could  compile 
irom  the  official  records  to  which  the  public  have  access.  It  is  to  he 
noted  that,  whenever  Mr.  Stephens  refers  to  goods  of  American  manu- 
facture, he  does  so  in  terms  of  unstinted  commendation.  Other  uationx 
seem  to  rely  on  inferior  goods  sold  very  cheaply  in  their  endeavors  to 
secure  a  share  of  Australian  trade.  They  beat  the  Englishman  in  price 
alone,  and  wiU  lose  their  trade  when  the  British  manufacturer  learns  to 
be  content  with  a  smaller  profit.  With  the  American,  it  is  different.  He 
rivals  the  Englishman  in  quality  of  goods,  offers  them  at  lower  prioeB, 
produces  a  more  attractive  article  generally,  and  is  greatly  in  advance 
of  him  in  the  mode  of  sending  his  goods  to  market — a  factor  by  no 
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meaus  tu  be  liglitly  esteemed.  Moreover,  bia  goods  are  popular  and 
easily  Bold.  In  spite  of  all  this,  he  sella  very  little,  simply  because 
nations  must  perforce  buy  where  they  sell,  and  America  up  to  date  has 
done  very  little  buying  from  Australia.  Tbe  remedy  I  have  already 
indionted.  A  direct  line  of  steamers  trading  between  United  Stataa 
and  Australian  ports  will  find  a  large  and  remunerative  trade  awaiting 
them,  and  if  Americans  do  not  come  to  tbe  market,  tbe  trade  will  go  to 
otber.«.  I  have  dealt  at  length  with  this  aspect  of  tbe  trade  relations 
between  the  two  countries,  or  rather  the  lack  of  them,  because  of  tbe 
possibilities  the  future  offers  to  those  enterprisiug  enough  to  exploit 
tbe  markets  of  the  colonies. 

In  preparing  the  statistical  tables  that  accompany  this  report,  I  have 
been  somewhat  handicapped  by  the  lack  of  detail  in  some  cases,  and 
by  the  profusion  of  it  in  others,  but  I  hope  the  form  in  which  I  present 
them  will  enable  one  to  form  a  correct  opiniou  of  the  trade  of  the  col- 
ony, the  nature  of  its  produce,  and  the  field  that  it  offers  to  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  for  the  disposal  of  his  wares. 

The  first  table,  that  of  exports  and  imports  for  the  years  1894  and 
1896,  shows  that,  in  1896,  there  w'as  a  falling  off  in  both  these  branches 
of  trade. 


t™. 

Importa. 

Export.. 

IMi 

ISffig 

^?:?S:SJ 

Ml.  ON 

».11»,0*T 

13*.  7» 

The  decrease  iu  imports  is  more  than  covered  by  the  falling  off  iii 
two  lines,  viz,  silver  ore  and  wool,  which  amounted  in  1895  to  £768,678, 
or  <3,991,727,  less  than  in  1894. 

The  decrease  in  the  exports,  too,  is  attributable  to  one  line,  wheat; 
the  value  of  the  exports  of  which  were  £296,461 ,  or  $1,435,921,  less  in 
1895  than  in  1894. 

I  have  been  supplied  with  some  meager  details  as  to  the  exports  of 
1896,  and  am  able  to  say  that  the  total  fell  short  of  that  of  1895  by 
£288,140,  or  11,304,769.  As  I  mentioned  in  an  earlier  paragraph, 
breadstuffs  are  responsible  for  the  bulk  of  the  decrease,  being  valued 
at  £225,672,  or  »1,097,634,  less  than  in  1896. 

As  wool  and  wheat  form  tbe  principal  product«  of  the  colony,  the 
following  tables  may  be  of  interest.  Much  of  the  wool  is  now  being 
sold  locally  instead  of  being  shipped  for  sale  in  London. 

Tbe  following  table  will  show  the  sales  during  the  last  ten  years : 
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The  wool  sold  locally  was  ijorchased  for  the  following  countries  in 
the  qaantities  given : 


P»«b-im^c«u.lr,. 

BilMbongbt 

tssss:" 

.  K,-_,,_ 

tlooo 

If! 

^sj      ■! 

The  following  table  will  give  an  idea  of  Hie  filing  off  In  wheat  pro- 
duction since  1889: 


Ym.  ' 
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1.US.MI1 
l,B7S,S73 

\s.s 
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.:b^;3«I 
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The  following  statement  of  general  statiataoa  for  1896  may  not  be  oat 
of  place,  in  this  report : 

Totftl  popalatioli 357,406 

Total  revenue £2,443,689  or  Ml,  892, 200 

Total  expenditure 2,533,2*5       «2,328,300 

Total  public  debt 22,636,026     »10B,671,D00 


UilM  of  railway  open 

Milan  of  telegraph  wires 

Acres  undeiTinaa 

Total  wine  product g&llona.. 

Laud  under  cultivation . aerca-. 

Number  of  lira  itocki 

Horses 

Cattle 


1,884 

5,580 

17,418 

713,845 

2,7eO,(KX) 

202,000 

675,896 

7,500,000 

91,200 


The  following  table  contains  a  list  of  all  articles  imported,  with  their 
valaein  United  States  currency.  The  total  imports  flrom  the  United 
States  and  the  duty  payable  on  each  line  are  also  given: 
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I'alat  of  expoTt»fron  Sovih.  Australia  to  all  coun(ri««  duHitg  ike  y«(ri  1894  ami  1895. 
[ViitKt  given  In  Uulled  Stataa  oarrsnay.] 
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CUBBBNCT. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  currency  of  the  country,  which  ia 
that  of  Great  Britain. 

PBIOES   OF  OOHHODITIBS. 

There  has  been  no  marked  change  in  the  prices  of  commodities  daring 
the  past  flre  years.  There  are  occasional  increases  in  the  cost  of  food 
products,  caused  by  drought  in  the  pastoral  and  agricnitnral  regions, 
but  as  soon  as  the  temporary  cause  is  removed  prices  go  back  to  the 
nsnal  average. 
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CUSTOMS  DUTIBS. 

There  have  beeo  no  chaages  of  late  years  Id  the  ooBtoms  duties  or 
TeenlatioDB. 

The  rates  for  the  city  of  Adelaide,  the  capital  of  the  province,  amount 
to  Is.  5^d.,  or  35  cents,  in  tbe  itonnd,  on  the  valnation  of  property  within 
the  municipality,  made  up  as  fotlovs:  General  rate,  Is.,  or  24  cents,  in 
the  pound;  lighting  rate,  3|d.,  or  6 J  c«nts,  in  the  pound;  health  rate, 
l|d.,  or  2j  cents,  in  the  pound;  plantation  rate.  Id.,  or  2  cents,  in  the 
pound. 

The  rates  for  different  municipalities  throughout  the  colony  range 
from  6d.  to  Ss.,  or  12  to  4S  cents,  in  the  pound. 

In  addition  to  the  above  rates,  conncile  may  impose  a  police  rate  up 
to  6d.,  or  12  cents,  in  the  pound. 

The  maximum  that  can  be  imposed  as  a  health  rate  is  Is.,  or  21  cents, 
in  the  pound.  The  municipal  rates  for  the  city  of  Adelaide  have  not 
been  altered  since  1880. 

No  octroi  duties  are  imposed  in  the  colony, 

IBANBPOBTATION. 

Transportation  is  carried  on  in  South  Australia  by  railways,  by  sea, 
and  by  river.  The  colony  has  about  1,800  miles  of  railways  open  for 
traffic.  The  enormous  coast  Hue  of  over  2,000  miles  gives  special  facili- 
ties for  water  carriage,  while  the  Biver  Murray  is  navigable  for  the 
whole  of  its  course  in  South  Australia — about  700  miles,  ISo  railways 
are  in  coarse  of  construction,  but  the  Government  intends  introducing 
a  bill  to  authorize  the  construction  of  a  line  to  the  Queensland  border, 
a  distance  of  300  miles,  and  of  another  to  Augaston,  24  miles.  Com- 
munications with  tbe  other  colonies  are  by  rail  and  sea. 

Communication  with  the  United  States  may  be  had  by  steamer  to 
England  and  thence  to  America:  by  rail  to  Sydney  (1,100  miles)  and 
thence  by  the  Union  Steamship  Company's  steamers  to  San  PranclEico, 
or  by  an  occasional  sailing  vessel  from  Fort  Adelaide  to  America,  It 
is  two  years  since  such  an  opportunity  offered.  The  first  of  these 
rontes  occupies  forty-two  days,  the  second  thirty-flve  days,  and  the 
third  about  one  hundred  days. 

Exporters  do  not  complain  that  freights  are  excessive. 

POBT  BBCHJLATIONS. 

Ko  important  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  port  regulations 
during  the  last  few  years. 

COMMERCIAL  LICENSES. 

There  have  been  no  material  changes  in  tbe  rates  of  commercial 


No  tax  of  any  kind  is  levied  on  foreigners  coming  to  or  settling  in 
tbe  colony,  except  a  £10  (t48.6fi)  poll  tax  on  Ghinameu.  Foreigners 
have  the  same  political  and  civil  rights  as  British  subjects.  They  must, 
however,  be  naturalized  before  tbey  can  claim  to  vot«  at  parliamentary 
elections. 


^d  by  Google 
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COMJfKECIAL  OEEDITB. 


It  is  rather  difflcnlt  to  explain  this  question,  as  mach  depends  on  the 
commercial  standing  of  the  importer  in  this  colony.  Merchants  of 
first-claes  standing  frequently  pay  cash  in  New  York  before  the  goods 
are  put  on  board  ship,  or  they  take  their  discounts  and  pay  by  draft 
on  London  at  thirty  days,  l^is  applies  to  Louses  having  branches  or 
agencies  in  London. 

The  second  class  of  credit  is  when  houses  in  the  United  States  send 
representatives  to  the  colony,  who  sell  goods  at  four  months.  Most 
frequently,  the  drafts  are  sent  through  banks,  and  it  rests  entirely  with 
the  United  States  houses  to  instruct  the  banks  to  give  up  the  docu- 
ments or  to  bold  the  same  until  the  goods  are  paid  for. 

The  conclusion  I  have  arrived  at,  after  many  years'  experience,  is 
that  the  best  principle  for  all  exporters  to  adopt  is  to  get  cash. 

Trade  methods  in  this  colony  are  practically  identical  with  those  of 
Great  Britain;  there  are  no  marked  differences. 

Chas.  a.  Mdephy, 

Consular  Agent. 

Adelaide,  June  38, 1897. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  REPORT. 

MONBT  IN   CIECDLATION. 

The  amount  of  money  actually  iu  circulation  can  not  be  accurately 
ascertained.  The  'Government  publishes  no  returns  on  the  snbject. 
The  various  banking  statistics,  in  their  latest  published  reports,  show 
that  the  banks  held  in  coins — 

GoW,  silver,  ttnd  bronze £4,864,679  or  $9,074,460 

Colli  and  bullion  in  ingola 17, 654  or        811,913 

Notes  iu  circulation 403, 060  or    1,961,443 

I  can  flud  no  data  whatever  upon  which  I  could  form  an  estimate  of 
the  additional  money  in  circulation  among  the  general  public. 

There  is  no  State  bank  of  issue,  the  paper  money  in  circulation  being 
issued  by  the  banks  trading  in  the  colony.  All  notes  are  payable  on 
demand  in  gold. 

MONBY   PBS  CAPITA, 

As  explained  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  tbe  total  money  in  circn- 
latlon  can  not  be  ascertained,  bat  the  money  held  by  the  banks  averages 
£6.810,  or  $31.34,  per  head  of  the  population. 

PEIOES  OP  PEODUOTS. 

The  prices  quoted  below  are  baaed  upon  the  customs  returns  of 
exports: 

JI       B.    d. 

Bark perton..  6  15  0  or»SS.OO 

Wheat pfirhnshfl..  0  2  6  or  .61 

Flour per  ton..  7  0  0  or  S4.0O 

Hay  aud  chuff do....  2  15  0  or  13.38 

Wine per  gallon..  0  3  r.  or  .83 

Wool p«rpoiinit..  0  0  6i«r  .13 

Ruttnr ilo....  0  0  H  or  .18 
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Prices  vary  macli,  acvordiug  to  the  quality  of  the  goods,  more  espe- 
cially in  weariiig  apparel.  For  instauce,  meii's  uuits  can  be  had 
from  30e.  to  £7  each  ((7.29  to  134).  Men's  bouta  may  be  had  from  5s. 
to  408.  per  pair  {tlJiO  to  t9.T2}.  All  other  goods  v&ry  qaite  iia  mnch. 
When  the  protective  tariff  was  introduced  ten  years  ago,  all  prices  were 
proportionately  high,  and  do  not  as  yet  »how  any  decline.  Inferior 
kinds  of  clothing  and  of  boDt«,  shoes,  and  hats  are  cheaper  than  any- 
thing that  was  sold  a  few  years  ago^  but  all  the  better  class  of  goods 
are  dearer.  Hardware  and  other  lines  not  affected  by  the  taritf  are 
now  aiidoubtedly  cheaper,  but  the  fall  in  prices  is  due  to  the  keen  com- 
petitioD  of  the  large  houses.  The  tariff  increased  the  price  of  all 
brands  of  agricultural  implements.  Drugs  and  chemicals  have  fallen 
much  in  price,  but  this  is  another  case  of  large  bouses  being  content 
with  smaller  profits,  and  there  mast  still  be  room  for  ftirther  reductions 
in  price. 

HINTS, 

There  are  no  mints  for  the  coinage  of  money  in  South  Australia. 
There  is  one  in  Sydney  and  another  in  Melbourne.  Both  of  these  estab- 
lishments coin  gold  only.  All  sUver  coins  in  Australia  are  imported 
Irom  the  English  mint. 

I  very  mnch  regret  that  the  absence  of  official  data  prevents  my  giv- 
ing information  more  in  detail.  The  statistical  department  is  too  small 
to  compile  the  complete  records  the  colony  should  possess.  Mnch  time 
also  elapses  before  results  are  published.  Thus,  though  we  are  now  in 
the  middle  of  1897,  I  have  boeu  compelled  to  rely  on  figures  for  1896. 
0HA8.  A.  Mdbphy, 

Consular  Agent. 

Adelaide,  June  m,  18'J7. 


VICTORIA. 

The  total  imports  and  exports  of  the  colouy  of  Victoria  during  the 
year  1896  amounted  to  $70,831,114  and  169,097,087,  respectively.  Com- 
pared with  those  of  1895,  the  imports  show  an  increase  of  110,134,451, 
and  the  exports  a  decrease  of  1 1,699,449.  The  principal  couutries  with 
which  this  volume  of  trade  was  transacted  were: 


I  Import*.  I 


ITnitail  KinKdom (!»,  830.807 

Auitraluluiculotiles....   30.483,431 

OniUdSUteB 2,EI7,nT 

a*mMiy S,2tM,3M 


•83,  on,  on 

20,CW>,6!1 
1,030.780 


India... 


7S0.068 


Uuuitlu 

Belclam 

nSy 

Stniiu  StttleiMinta  ■  ■ 

C«ii«dfl 

Cnpa  Colony 


Impwrtn. 

KiporlB. 

was,  888 

uS;S^ 

w 

68,728 

This  table  is  compiled  from  the  Statistical  Register  of  Victoria,  1896, 
with  the  exception  of  the  figures  of  the  exports  to  the  United  States, 
which  are  taken  &om  the  records  of  the  conaulate-general.  A  marked 
increase  over  the  previous  year  in  both  the  imports  from  and  exports 
to  the  United  States  is  shown,  the  demand  for  American  boots,  bicycles, 
timber,  mat^hinery,  and  hnrdware  being  larger  in  1896  than  in  1895.  It 
should  be  lH>me  in  mind  that  the  consumption  of  American  goods  iu 
this  colony  is  in  reality  muoh  greater  than  shown  in  this  table,  as  a 
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good  portiou  of  such  products  come  to  the  oolony  by  way  of  Baglaod, 
aud  iu  ttie  customs  retams,  are  tabulated  as  exports  of  that  coaatry. 
Tobacco  is  an  instance  of  this.  Niiie-tenths  of  the  tobacco  ooDsnmed 
here  is  American;  but  in  the  Statistioal  Kegister,  England  is  Riven  as 
exporting  to  the  colony  t746,2i!2  worth  out  of  a  total  of  4773,506. 
Again,  a  large  quantity  of  American  goods  is  broaght  to  the  colony  by 
the  Vancouver  and  3au  Francisco  lines  of  steamers,  and  is  landed  at 
Sydney,  the  terminal  port  of  these  lines,  prior  to  transshipment,  and 
consequently  figures  as  import*  and  exports  of  the  colony  of  New  Sooth 
Wales.  A  fair  estimate  of  the  total  value  of  the  exports  of  the  United 
States  to  this  colony  during  1896  would  be  from  $3,500,000  to  14,000,000. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  arfciclea  and  tboir  valors 
imported  and  exported  by  the  colony  daring  1896: 


AiUclu. 

VllOB 

ArttclM. 

VJoo. 

•aas.tTS 

M,  112 
•M.271 

UT.58S 

m.3ii 
zi4.seo 
ua,M3 
w.na 

S71.I)W 
85.  HT 

1S1,4IXI 

Mi;  326 

'■is 

«7M.DW 

iMLlb^.  tariier  ware,  iHi  l«ul^ 

iM,5n 

11 

M«U  (ft«h,  pr««v«d.  ■ud  Mlted) . 

SSEr^.i;;^i^::::::::::::::::: 

^S! 

mm 

1,1TC.«03 

•■is 
Si 

L'JEK  "mSlS'*'**''***' 

Flour  tmoladlng  brt»d  ud  biHail) . . 

!;»i:!ii 

Oth«  (Inoladinc  mmlt  Uld  rice) . . . 

!R,3n 

Wool 

WoDlana  ud  wdoIbo  pleco  fiooda  ■  -  -  - 

2.K2.U1 

EXPORTS. 

.    Inn. 

ITU,  158 

SrS 

1,S1S.1S1 

ni.tm 

I^TW,TH 

u,m 

W.KO 

■sss 

6.432 
1.6Te,T8S 

•imim: 

1.1H.W 

1.34a.M 

l«.l» 

m» 

WI.UT 

Ml.TU 

••■JSiS 

Woolen,  and  woolen  i>1m«  coodi .... 

Lather,  lather  w»re,  »Dd  l«tfa«n 
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The  bnik  of  this  trade  is  naturally  doae  with  the  a^j^cent  colonies 
aod  with  Great  Britain,  and  of  the  competitors  of  the  latter  country 
in  this  market,  the  United  States  is  deemed  by  tar  the  moat  serious, 
having  in  some  lines  an  absolute  monopoly  and  showing  in  others  a 
marked  annual  increase. 

The  principal  imports  from  the  United  States  during  the  year  1896 
were: 


ArOdM. 

Is 
IS 

III  Ma 
ao.»OT 

.is 

187,051 

S:i1 

Article.. 

Vdne. 

135.  SIS 
SM.Ttl 

■Rffl 

M,051 

":« 

68,  OSS 

Wool  is  the  principal  article  of  export  from  Victoria  to  the  United 
States,  and  during  the  year  1896,  amounted  in  value  to  1 2,504,665.  This 
does  not  represent  the  total  uousumptiou  of  Victorian  wool  in  the  United 
States,  ns  a  large  quantity  (the  figures  of  which  are  not  ascertainable) 
is  purchased  at  the  London  sales.  On  the  whole,  the  trade  with  the 
United  States  has  increased,  and  with  the  return  of  prosperity  to  Vic- 
toria, will  rapidly  resume  its  former  dimensions. 

The  industries  of  the  colony  show  a  decided  all-round  improvement, 
most  noticeable  in  mining,  due  to  improved  gold-saving  appliance&and 
to  the  development  of  new  fields.  During  t^e  year  1896,  the  colony 
produced  805,087  ounces  of  gold,  valued  at  tl6,671,822,  this  being  the 
largest  yield  for  many  years. 

POBT  BBGULATIOnS. 

With  the  exception  of  a  reduction  in  the  Govemmeut  dock  charges, 
no  important  change  has  been  made  in  the  port  regulatious  or  customs 
duties  of  the  colony  since  the  last  report  from  this  consulate-general. 
As  a  result  of  the  change,  the  Government  dock  charges  of  the  colony 
will  now  be  cheaper  thau  those  of  any  other  Government  in  Australia. 
Compared  with  the  old  schedule  rates,  the  new  ones  ore  as  follows : 


lUteperton, 

fintdftrorpartofday. 

BacoDcl  day  and  each 
BiicceocljDg  .lay. 

Old  sale.      1  ^"J 

f,,.  „.,„       1    New 

.    . 

1       .09 

*O.OStoW.OT(      *0.0S 

The  minimum  charge  for  what  were  formerly  vaguely  called  "small" 
vessels  is  reduced  from  $116.79  to  $97.33  for  the  first  day,  and  from 
$72.99  to  $18.66  for  other  days,  for  vessels  now  defined  as  being 
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under  960  tonB,  iiiiless  such  vessels  aie  dockc-d  along  with  otliersofan 
aggregate  touiiage  iiotless  than  1,600  tons ;  in  sucb  circumstances,  ordi- 
nary dock  rates  \vill  be  charged  on  each  vessel,  proportionate  rates  to 
be  charged  for  time  spent  in  dock  or  on  the  slip  over  tweutf-four  boars. 
An  amended  schedule  of  slip  dues  has  also  been  authorized.  The 
charge  of  24  cents  iter  ton  for  the  day  of  slipping  is  reduced  to  16  cents 
per  ton,  aud  the  iniuimuui  from  $72.99  to  948.66.  For  snbsequent  days, 
the  charge  is  reduced  from  12  cents  to  8  cents  per  ton  per  day,  and  the 
miuimam  Arom  $36.49  to  $2i.3ii. 


Wages  have  varied  little  siuce  1895.    The  following  is  a  iixt  compiled 
by  the  Govei-umeut  statist: 

Wage*  ib  Mtlboaitu,  1806. 


Uw«rl|>Uon« 

rubOT, 

w«r«. 

Main  (olth  boknl  *iid  todglDg) : 

««... 

•t.Mu  n.» 

FbiuiIwi  Iwtth  board  and  IgdglDK) : 

145.Mlol*4.« 

Ualcs  (iTitli  board  aad  loOgiiiKl : 

TonM. 

FemaliM  (vitb  bmrd  and  lodglog) ; 
Darmalrt* 

do.... 

KM    s.n 

IS  to  l.M 
» to  170,11 
>3tg4W.tt 


CbWKDiakera.  - 
Cooks 

FenulealfouDil): 


ijvDf  ml  xcrvaots. . . 


2u.tt(D»i.n 


ltf.WtoI*t.« 
>7.33tBll3.M 


IkiiiDiUry  rlill 

Slioptienb... 
KlockDieii.... 


Waritn  in  beoln,  tie. 

C^umiKiettorB per  l.OOOoma..' 

Miu^filnlata per  week..' 

Lltho^nphera  ............... ....-.- ._,,.. do.--.. 


3.»ta     i-m 


t2.<Mo 
II.  IB  to 

12.1«to 
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D«M!rlpt<aa  ur  labor. 

FWtor*  <n  mttalt  bOut  Oitn  gold  mni  ilitT. 

Blackcmltbi perdav.. 

niMliike™ per  week.. 

Furrieni; 

Firemen --.*- 

Hudmenoen petdkv.. 

Fitten •'- 

BoUenuken 

LkmiHDaken pcrveek.. 

PUtomnukHS per  day.. 

Uonldere do.... 

Bnuiflnlabtn do 

Tinimlthe per  nek.. 

IroDirorkert do... 

Galvuliera do... 

Plomben do... 

Wtritrt  in  tarrioftt  and  hamtu. 

BmltlH - - ...per  week. 

Bodjmaken do... 

Wheelora do... 

Painten perdAj.. 

HameaniMkcre 

WUpnuken 

Workeri  In  lUpt  and  taau. 
Sailor.: 

SaiUni:  raasela per  mouth.. 

Steamsblpa '- 

Ship carpentere  (iblpwrlgtatfl)  ......... 

btovedone'  men  (lampeie] - - -*..-... per  day-. 

ITortn-t  In  kmittt  and  hilliljntri. 

HaeoTu per  da;. 

Fluleren .".do.., 

Brioklajerg do... 

Sletere do... 

Ijboreri..'.'.V.V.'.'.'.'.V.V.V.'.V."'-V.'.V,V."V.V.y."'.'.'.".'.'.'.'.'.'..ll'.'.'."l'l'.'-'.'.'.'.'.!dDy.! 

Fainter* do;.. 

Sign  wrltera......... -.,-...- do... 

Papeihansen do... 

ITortari  iiiflmitart,  tie. 

Cabinetmakers perireok. 

Tnrnm;;;;;;:"";:":";!;";""";!!'';jr;i""i"";^'r;fj:  ■;":;;; '"'lido.;: 

UphoIiierBn do... 

PollBhere do... 

Cooper* per  day... 

ForiiTi  in  int. 

Tailon per  hour.,! 

Do per  week..' 

Talloiii, In  factories    do....] 

Mantlemakera do — i 

Uillinera do.... 

Ihaaniaksra do....! 

Kcedlewomea do — 

Hiiotmakan : 

Blvellng  ofalldreu'i  boot* per  pair.. 

Maelilne-Mwlns  ahlldTai'a  and  boy*' do — 

BlTettng  boya' ijoota do — 

Klvettng  vomen'a  booU do.... 

Uaoblne«airlnE  womcu'i  beat* ■ do — 

RlTstfDg  men'*  boot* do.... 

UaoblDe.HwlnrniMi'RbooU do.... 

HaktDC  elastic*  to  older,  Mwn •-  — 

MaobiBleU per  week.. 
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W»d«  (silk  hital— 

Bodvmaken 

TtobbBn 


Closing  IkMotl 
TallonMM  . 
MMblnitta... 
ShlrtDiBkBn  ■  ■ 


Seoond  tuDdi... 

Batflbtn : 


(withbowd) do... 


Worttri  <ii  oBimal  n 


./.^.ff 


(jBnenl  munsAn. . , 
UlnlugmuiMeni... 
Suglm  driver* 


BorftotuiMi,  Ubonn.  .. 


nuto  tS.94 


a-DTto  ftn 

l-Mla  L« 

LMIo  1.01 

S.40ta  1.71 

T.Kto  ».» 


lO-Mto  17.M 

•.nto  U.U 

laMto  11.11 

iLiBtv  n.a 

LMto  I.M 

U.nta  ILM 


CMto    rn 


11. wis  u.m 


Tbe  average  prices  of  commodities  in  Melbonrne  during  1896  aie 
given  by  the  Oovernment  statist  as  foUows: 


CommodltlM. 

pum. 

""^«. 



*■— 

»»     LU 

jj^:;:::;:::::: 

J. 

:SI:  :S 

:::;:;::::::::£;: 

.Ufa    .a 
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"-Si. 

«-^'™^ 

"dl :::: 

i. 

iSS^iiii.:::::::::::::. 

:::;:;:;::::::::t:: 

■"%2SS;„ 

"•SSSi^ 

Bnlolwn'nMM: 

Moetoj-- 

'"^«-. 

Pork: 

iMnFTTodwa. 

::;:;::::;:::"::t:: 

H«m 

'"'^KUl. 

0<>nl*npr«<tM«. 

*" 

i«rrooDd 

SSfdSgm-.r.v;.::::: 

^:^?'^' 

''"^ 

Wima,vinu,M. 

surtSWpiid)::'.'.'.::::;. 

US)  to   11.03 


s.4ato    CSS 


n.MtoU4.U 

BITS  to  vr.ts 
.MM     .«a 

.Mto      .« 

U.MtoUa.7<l 

.10  to       .17 

IS.  It  to  2e.n 
s.esto  t.K 
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EXOHAMOB, 

The  present  rates  of  ezcbaDge  on  London  are: 


k.U.{MaHita|dl»< 

liX.(|l.U)dl«>aiuit. 


MBLBOtTBNE,  July  35, 1897, 


Daniel  W.  Mabatta, 

<Jon»itl-Qt»eral. 


Tbe  following  retnni  of  the  imports  from  the  XTnlted  States  into  Vic- 
toria during  the  sis  months  ended  Jane  30, 1897,  was  received  from 
the  costom- house  too  late  for  insertion  in  tbe  report,  and  is  therefore 
attached: 

IwiporUfirom  tht  Utttttd  SMtM  itiring  «tz  mtrnttu  miUd  Jim*  30,  1SS7. 
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AUSTRALASIA. 
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POLYNESIA, 

HAWAUAJq^  ISI.ANDS.* 


GBKKRAL  IMPORMATION. 

The  Bawaiian  Islands  are  sitnated  in  the  North  Faoiflc  Ocean,  and 
lie  between  lougitndes  154°  40'  and  160°  30'  west,  and  latitudes  22° 
16'  and  18^  66'  north.  While  the  islands  are  within  the  tropica,  yet 
they  possess  a  climate  agreeable  and  healthful,  because  of  the  northeast 
trade  winde  wliicli  prevail  for  abont  eight  months  iu  each  year. 

The  rainfall  varies  according  to  the  side  of  the  islands,  being  greatest 
on  the  windward  side. 

The  temperature  also  varies  according  to  the  elevation,  it  being  pos- 
sible to  get  tireezing  weather  on  the  top  of  the  mountains  of  HawaiL 

AREA. 

The  islands,  eight  in  number,  contain  6,710  square  milea. 

TELEPHOHBB. 

There  is  no  interislaod  commnuicatjon  b;  wire.  The  islands  of 
Oahu,  Kanai,  and  Hawaii  have  t«lephones  to  every  accessible  point 
The  rent  of  the  instrument  is  qni  te  moderate — tSO  per  year  in  Honolala. 

INTEBISLAND   COUMUniOATION. 

Oommunication  is  by  steamers.  Some  seventeen  are  coustantlj*  ply- 
ing between  points  on  the  different  islands,  making  weekly  trips  to 
Honohilu. 

POSTAL  FACILITIES. 

There  is  a  regnlar  iK>stal  system^  and  on  the  arrival  of  a  steamer  at 
Honolulu,  the  mail  is  sent  to  the  different  islands  and  into  the  interior 
by  mail  carriers. 

The  I  lawaiiaii  Islands  belong  to  the  Postal  Union,  and  money  orders 
can  be  obtained  on  the  Onited  Btates,  Oanada,  Great  BritfUD,  Germany, 
Norway  and  Sweden,  Denmark,  the  Netherlands,  Portugal,  Hongkong, 
and  Australia.  The  rates  of  ])ostage,  foreign  and  domestic,  are  as 
follows : 
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RATS8  OV  POST&aB. 

DomMtle:  CoDtt. 

Letters  to  an^part  of  the  S«pab1io,  for  each  one-half  onnoe 2 

Drop,  or  oit;  letters,  oi  printed  circulara,  per  one^half  onnoe  or  fraction  .  1 
UDBeated  printed  oirciilars,  to  any  part  of  the  Bepablic,  per  4  onnoes 

or  frnctlona  thereof 1 

Newapapen,  printed  in  the  llepnMic  and  sent  from  the  oGQoe  of  publica- 
tion to  aiiW.riberH  residing  in  tbeRepablic Free. 

Booka,  cards,  photographs,  etc.,  for  ench  onnce 1 

Merohaudise,  samples  of  all  hinda,  for  each  ounce T 1 

Newspapers,  pamphlets,  almanacs,  calendars,  handbills,  magazinw,  mapa, 
occasional  and  otlior  pal)licatlons(not  bound),  for  eaob  4  oonoe*  or  frac- 
tion thereof 1 

KegUtrf  fee.  In  addition  to  above  charges , 10 

Rates  of  foTelgn  postage: 

To  United  States,  Canada,  Meziooandooloniea,  letters,  each  one-half  onnoa 

or  fraction 6 

Postal  oards,  each 2 

Commercial  papers,  each  2  onuces  or  fraction  (with  a  mlnlDinm  charge  of 

Scents)  2 

Books,  each  2  ounoee 1 

Photographs,  each  2  ounces 1 

Newspapers,  each  2  onnces 1 

Registration  fee,  in  addition  to  above  obargea 10 

Segist.ration  fee,  with  return  receipts,  in  addition  to  above  charges 16 

Other  oonntries  of  Postal  Union : 

Lettcra,  euob  one-half  ounce 6 

Postal  cards,  each 2 

Nenapapera,  each  3  ounces  or  fraction 2 

Pbotugraphs,  each  2  onnces  or  fraction 2 

SampleeOimltof  welKhtl2oi]noeB,limitofsizel2by8by4),each2oanoes.  2 

Registration  fee,  in  addition  to  above  chargee 10 

Registration  fee,  with  return  receipts,  in  edition  to  above  ohaiges IC 

Parcels  post : 

United  Statee  of  America,  per  pound 12 

Canada^per  nonnd 20 

United  Kingaom,  perponnd 25 

Australia,  per  ponnd 2S 

For  New  Zealand  and  other  countrlea,  Inquire  at  parcel  post  department,  where 

fall  particulars  as  to  size,  limit  of  weight,  etc.,  will  be  given. 

HAWAIIAN  NEEDS. 

At  present,  Hawaii  haa  to  import  almost  everything  she  nsea,  having 
been  heretofore  entirely  taken  up  with  the  raising  of  sugar,  the  entire 
crop  of  which  goes  to  the  United  States.  The  United  States  in  1896 
took  99.64  per  cent  of  her  exports  and  soid  her  76^7  of  all  imijorts.  The 
desire  is  that  everything  shonld  couie  from  the  United  States,  and  it  is 
believed  by  a  great  iinmber  that  shonld  the  islands  be  annexed,  over 
95  per  cent  of  all  the  imports  wonld  be  the  growth,  product,  or  manu- 
facture of  the  United  States.  The  reason  more  goods  are  not  bought 
fW>m  as  is  because  the  tariff  averages  only  10  per  cent,  which  is  not 
discrimination  enongh  on  some  articles. 

ir  the  American  tariil'  were  in  force  here,  about  (500,000  worth  of 
imports  which  are  now  by  law  free  and  which  are  bonght  in  countries 
other  than  the  United  States  would  be  bought  from  us.  Fertilizers 
and  coal  alone,  which  are  fhte,  amounted  to  t466,319.19  in  1896. 

DUTIES  OK  IMPORTS. 

I  append  a  condensed  tariff  which  I  have  compiled.  Judging  ftom 
the  number  of  letters  I  receive  asking  the  tariff  rates  on  imports,  I 
feel  confident  it  will  prove  of  interest.    To  save  space,  I  have  taken  a 
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schedule — as,  fbr  instance,  groceries— and  put  the  rate  down  as  ftee 
ftxim  the  United  States  and  10  per  cent  from  other  coaiitriea,  and  then 
have  enamerated  the  articles  which  pay  duty  &om  the  Cnited  States 
and  elsewhere: 
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CUSTOMS  RKOULATIOtrS. 

Duties  «n  importa  mtist  be  paid  ia  cub. 

All  entries  moat  be  entnu«d  In  the  cnni 
the  eqaivalent  vaJaee  oi  foreign  carrenoiea. 

All  goods  mast  be  kooompMiied  by  s  cotianl«r  Invoice.  In  the  event  of  a  ftlluie 
to  comply  with  this  reqalremeut,  25  per  cent  will  be  added  to  the  amonnt  of  the 
invoice  and  datiea  collected  on  the  increased  valuation. 

Merciiandise  i^om  the  United  States,  to  be  entitled  to  exemption  from  dnties  nnder 
the  proviBions  uf  the  treaty,  must  be  accompanied  by  the  Hawaiian  consnlar  certifi- 
cate that  the  articles  are  the  growth,  manafaotare,  or  prodnctlon  of  the  United 
States.     In  the  event  of  goods  arriving  without  aaoh  oertifloate,  a  bond  mnst  be 

«i"        ■  ■      ■      ■■  


rla  coming' from  the  United  States,  because  out  exporters  do  not  properly  mi 
packaxea  so  as  to  enable  the  customs  inapectorB  to  pass  the  goods.    Failure 
properly  ident 
ilieu'  contents. 


, enable  the  customs  iDapectors  to  pass  tiie  goods.     Faflureto 

iperly  identify  the  packages  necessitates  the  opening  of  the  obbbb  to  saoertain 


liiiB  orer^ht,  I  am  told,  never  happens  with  goods  coming  from  England  and 
Germany.  Onr  esporters  most  be  cai^ul  about  Okis,  because  oftentimes  the  extra 
expense  and  annoyance  will  be  soffiolent  to  induce  merchants  to  place  their  orders 
^sewhere. 

A  new  regnlatiou  requires  importers  making  entry  at  tJie  cnstom-honse  to  file,  with 
their  invoicee,  a  receipted  bill  of  lading,  covering  the  nnmt)er  of  packages  arriving 
per  vessel  for  which  entry  is  made. 

Goods  must  be  invoice^  when  parchaaed,  at  the  foreign  price  actually  paid. 

In  the  esse  of  consigned  Eoods,  they  must  be  invoioed  at  the  actual  market  value ; 
that  is,  the  prices  for  which  they  could  be  pnrchaaed  in  the  open  market. 

Invoices  must  be  made  out  in  full  detail,  showlna;  the  maiK  and  nnmber  of  each 
ease  and  the  exact  oontwita  of  each  package,  and  the  exact  cost  or  market  value  of 
each  article,  also  showing  separately  the  eoat  of  packing,  including  boxes,  carting, 
drayage,  commission,  etc.,  in  fact,  everything  necessary  for  patting  the  merchan- 
dise in  condition  to  ship. 

Invoices  most  he  made  oat  in  the  oarcencT  of  the  oonntry  from  which  the  Kouds 
come,  reduced  in  a  parallel  oolnmn  to  the  relative  amount  in  UnltedBtatsagolacoia.- 

All  goods  iree  by  treaty  of  reclprocitv  with  the  United  States  require  to  be  entered 
on  cnstom-honse  blanks  designated  "^ee  by  treaty." 

All  goods  Buhject  to  dttty,  on  coatom-bonse  blanks  designated  "Dutiable." 

All  goods  Intended  for  entry  In  bond,  on  blanks  designated  "Entry  for  warehous- 

All  goods  intended  to  be  transshipped  from  one  veasel  to  another,  aud  not  to  be 
landed  fbr  consauption  in  tlie  Hawaiian  Islands,  "Transit  entry." 

AQ  goods  Intended  to  be  fbrwarded  in  bond  teota  port  of  landing  to  other  porta 
within  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  "Transportation  entry .^' 

AU  goods  intended  for  export  fnr  benefited  drawbacks,  and  haviug  I>een  in  charge 
of  anoffloarof  tiie  eoatoma  oontinnonsly  since  landing,  ''Outward  entry." 
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nnu  allowed  for  ditoharge  of  oargo. — Ever;  Teaael  of  sot  more  ttiau  600  ton*  ahall 
be  allowed  six  <la;H,  and  every  vewel  of  500  toiu  and  apward  ahall  be  allowed  twelTe 
dajH  after  entry  in  which  to  diBcharge;  but,  for  all  days  in  ezcesa,  the  compensation 
of  the  officer  superintending  the  landing  of  tbe  cargo  shall  be  a  oharge  agaiurt  the 
vessel.  Sundays  and  holidays  shall  not  be  coantea  in  the  number  of  days  allowed 
for  discharge  at  tbe  expense  of  the  Ooverument. 

POPllLiTION. 

The  total  popQlation  of  all  the  islands,  as  fonnd  by  the  ceosns  of 
1896,  is  109,020,  distributed  on  tbe  Islands  as  follows: 
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The  following  table  divides  the  population  by  nationalitdes ; 
Male*  and  female*  of  all  natiotialiHe*. 
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The  followiufir  table  gives  the  percentage  of  nationalities  engaged  in 
industrial  pnrsuits.  I  am  induced  to  insert  this  table  because  of  the 
namber  of  mquiries  I  have  received  asking  for  just  such  information: 

Peromtag*  <if  nationaliUe*  engaged  In  indutteial  piiT*ttil*. 
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KothJDg  will  better  show  the  economic  eonditiOD  of  tbe  conntry  at 
large,  and  of  the  varions  raeee  in  particalar,  than  the  following  table, 
giving  the  owners  of  live  stock  according  to  nationally. 
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16* 
18 
889 

8 

8 

SoutliSMlduidgn 

„? 

ie.«is 

ti.m 

i.4n 

3,881 

3,m 

M,™ 

18,980 

1,824 

EXFOBT8  AlTD  IMPORTS. 

Boring  the  bix  months  ended  Jnne  30  of  this  year,  there  was  a  coq- 
siderable  decrease  in  the  exports  as  compared  with  the  same  period  of 
1896,  while  the  imports  increased  over  >750,«O0, 

The  total  exports  for  the  first  six  months  of  1897  were  »11,282,571.83, 
while  for  the  first  six  mouths  of  1896,  they  amounted  to  (12,258,574.03, 
showing  a  decrease  of  t976,003.20. 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  for  the  six  months  was  $3,908,489.26, 
and  for  the  same  period  of  the  previous  year,  $3,116,8^6.69,  an  increase 
of  $792,662.56.  The  increase  came  almost  entirely  from  the  United 
States,  as  will  be  seen  from  tbe  following  tables. 

Oonsidering  imports  and  exports  for  fractions  of  a  year  is  not  satis- 
factory, for  the  reason  that  a  country  may  have  one  great  product 
which  is  all  exported  in  a  few  months,  while  her  imports  cover  the 
whole  yetff.    This  is  the  case  with  Hawaii. 

From  the  above  figures,  it  would  appear  that  Hawaii  exported  three 
times  as  mach  as  she  imported.  This  is  not  the  fact,  as  will  appear 
by  a  reference  to  last  year's  figoree,  which  show  her  exports  to  be  about 
doable  her  imports. 
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S^porUfoT  Oe/rol  «to  montfta  <^  1896  and  1^7. 


WUtfaMtiportod. 

OiDMithaaiidtdJaiieM)- 

Daenwa. 

USS. 

im. 

K-IBtata- 

'!:S:S 

13,83178 

4071.ie&St 

0080.00 

t^ss 

871.70 

11,188, 071.  OB 

li.l81,0TL88 

1,008.00 

• 

' 

Import*  for  Otflrtt  «to  mowOw  o/ J«9S  wtd  iSffT. 


WIwEOtlaipartod. 

8»Mrtk.«d«l/n«80- 

1801 

1807. 

TT     U^W.1.. 

01,111.71 
111,117.08 

0,010.98 

ii:t8a.u 

01,878.70 

101, 173.  SI 
US.  061. 10 

70,870.70 

'S!SS 

18,880.70 
70,171.33 

OTSS.101.tO 

•lft«87.» 

n.  700.  BO 

ttin.™ 

31,  US.  00 
18,003.70 

8,  OH.  It 
1,888.70 

aits 

8,111,810.00 

8,008,180.10 

•"'"- 

e8.it>.a 

NcrtbraiMM,  *TSa,«OUS. 

Tba  following  tables  may  be  interesting  as  sbowing  the  exports  from 
the  Hawaiian  Islands.  The  tables  give  the  articles,  qaauti^,  valne, 
and  the  oonnbies  to  which  the  articles  are  exported. 


United  St«tM. 

AtUoIh. 

pHdflt  porta. 

Atbntlo  potU. 

Z«*lud. 

QduUt;. 

Vlo.. 

Qn^tlty. 

T.hii). 

Qautltf' 

TBhw. 

«™,a. 

■IS 

31.700.01 
18,831.00 

1(0,013.711 

K83a,  707.37 

ffli;;;;;;;;K^;; 

8,  ore 

nuLoe 

SeecS;; 

BELU 

s£"t&:::::::t;' 

000.00 

1,110.10 

£SKU;::.:fSs:-- 

1,3:^ 

TS 

111.00 

BOB.  00 

00.00 

13,180.77 

81.010 

00 

11.00 

"■SS 

11,780 

0,987,  SOT.  OO 

1,811,700.87 

8,OT0LtO 
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QiunUtg  and  value  of  e;^«rU  of  the  Ham^Um  lilandt  toallporU,  0(0.— Contiaaed. 


Iduida  of  ihePaoUlti. 

Qtudt. 

Total. 

ArUelo^ 

YtlM. 

Qnutlt;. 

Ttlat. 

QDuUtj. 

TalD*. 

B7fc«B.0OT 

"'"to 

3{:?Ji 

TO 

ni.0Sl,tSI.T4 

"•S 

73*.  W» 

U.  003.  GO 

^SS:ii::v.:::b^U:: 

13 

••.00 

M.4eD 

a,55S.40 

4,<ae.H 

ia.7sa 

I.Ul.Ig 

7M 

n.oo 

n 

gl.S18 

•«.<» 

•0 

»^S 

♦,T»7.T0 

iS:S 

ll.TWI 

8TS.TO 

'""" 

ll,38S.e71.g| 

Peroentage  of  export*  (y  oountriei. 


Auatnlte  ud  N«w  Z«iUMid. . . 


The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  merchandise  imported,  where 
from,  {md  amonnt  paying  duties  or  entering  free  by  treaty  with  the 
TTuited  States.  It  will  be  noticed  that  over  half  the  imports  come  la 
free  mider  the  treaty. 


i«  fix  montht  mdal  Jmu  SO,  1S97. 


CmmtTT  from  whloh  Importid. 

OoodsfrM 
t.j  tr«W. 

•l,8TB.tt0.1T 

P.,inl  dat;. 

Bonded. 

Good*. 

8pMU. 

Gooda. 

Spliita. 

UDlMBUtet: 

n01.448.U 

■»Ss 

•7. 060.  as 

'!;SS 

i8.«m.« 

•U,IU«.tW 

•l.TT<.«» 

as 

3.10 
16.30 

a,va.-n 

«,B64.U 
3.3Si.«a 

U.M 

43.  M 

3,tM.S5 

10,  WW.  01 

3,aai.wa,Bi 

K«,S<U.tf 

TV.WLW 

3«,3l>3.7» 
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Country  from  which  Importtd. 

FrwbydTlloode. 

Tot^. 

P««rt 

SwxU. 

SplHtn. 

nnltodBtatM: 

tUl,8U.Tg 
10.BM.1T 

i:s3s.oe 

m.4m!  n 

M.7T1.U 

B.MO.OO 
3.803.36 
1.018.  M 

3*.  800. 10 

•34.1M.H 

tl.Mt.7tl.SI 

88.87(1.  TO 
liS.OT8.Sl 

"lis 

8^008.10 
18,886.70 

TST.oi 

s.oa 

ToUl 

8oa,««8.T6 

41,  Oil. » 

S,M8,480.» 

moo 

The  aboTe  tebli  lnolad«  apeols  (MlS.tM)  importad  for  ths  Ih(  six  mantba  b;  olvll  oode,  *U  of  wtaMi 
la  tram  tb«  Doited  StMM. 

The  total  value  of  exports  to  the  United  StAtes,  according  to  the 
records  of  this  consalate-geiieral,  were  (11,291,034.89,  and  for  the  same 
period  in  1896,  $12,205,778.56,  while  the  Hawaiian  castom-house  figares 
give  the  values  of  said  exports  for  the  same  periods  as  $11,283,571.83 
aud  912,268,674.03,  respectively.  This  discrepaucy  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  the  total  value  of  invoices  presented  at  this  office  for  certifica- 
tion includes  commissions  and  insurance,  whereas  the  Hawaiian  custom- 
house, in  stating  values,  deduct  all  charges. 

Daoiarti  vabte  of  exportt  from  th»  iUttrict  of  Honolulu  aud  Ms  agendm  aMU«et«d  to  tiw 
United  StatM  during  thi)  tit  vtantkt  endid  June  SO,  1896,  and  alto  for  Ike  tix  moult* 
ended  June  30, 1897. 

FBOM  HONOLULU. 


ArtlolM. 

Sii  mODthe  ended  Jane  80- 

Inonue. 

DWTHK. 

1880. 

18fl7. 

not.  41 

'••sits 

1S.S44.42 

■!:!S:S 
••S!;S 

10,2SLS4 
21200.20 
4,180.07 

88, 811. 88 
8,541.7aLSl 

'■S:S 

OHM 

mix  70 

38,862.18 

ioloeaso 

1.BW.00 

3,8Ss.ai 

1,4SB.8S 
0.708.37 

7,47b;sit:<b 

721.00 

778.00 

ii,m:5e 

w:^' 

1,7*114 

S.SM.80 

ImS 

Itat,«DedAn.Bri«aiiid»- 

tS4.30 

l.MT.M 

8.778.07 

'■"tJSi! 

S»i'«8 

8. 748,  SIS.  40 

7,S«8.»4T.Sl 

ToUI  deorcMe  in  1887,  *1,078,8T8.7», 


ntOU  HILO  AOENCT. 


. 

•134.  so 
27<.28 

1.488,467.00 

8U4.U 

•ros.66 

1. 008, 788. 88 

3i; 

110,278.88   . 

1,600.807.  OS 

1,813,881.88 

n  1887,  «Iia,  714.44. 
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DMlitrtd  valit«  of.  txptyrt*  from  Iha  dittrlot  of  Houatulv,  tic. — CoutiDaed. 
FROM  EAHITLOI  AQBNCT. 


3iiiiioiitbBeiid8dJi.ne80- 

,.,™. 

.^,„. 

IMS. 

.M7. 
*3S8.St 

. 

*i,ia>.oo 

«M3M 

320.82 

1.B4T;120.11 

l.a4»,834.M 

i,3«,»12.81 

Total  deonue  tn  IWT,  ISII.TB. 


VBOU  KASUKONA.  AOENCY. 


II  Mt.l)I 

tl,lS2.IS 

M11.B8 

»i.m.» 

«.£S 

«W,M3.U 

N.  goo.  83 

MMW.H 

M1,7W.B6 

1 

CUSTOMS   BBCBIPTS. 


The  GoTernment  received  a  revenue  of  t342,8£ 
will  appew  by  the  following  table: 


2  from  customB,  as 


Cwtom*  neetpH/or  rix  numlhl  mded  Junt  SO,  1B97. 

S^. 

K^pW. 

SoDrra. 

KeoelpU. 

""■SJj:"-;. 

•121,  IM.  H 
31(,J»T.« 

a:  2^.31 

■■is 

T  Ol 

Sugar  being  the  great  staple  of  tliese  islands,  and  the  whole  pro- 
dnctiOD  going  to  the  United  States,  it  seeniB  proper  to  consider  it 
independently  of  other  exports. 

The  total  amount  shipped  daring  the  flrst  six  months  of  this  year 
waa  186,517 tons,  valued  at $11,093,516.82.  Of  thisanionnt,70,503toiis, 
valaed  at  $1,236,613.85,  went  to  Kew  York,  consigned  to  the  Americau 
Sugar  Refining  Company,  and  116,014  tons,  valued  at  46,857,002.97, 
went  to  San  Francisco. 

One  hnndred  and  forty-six  vessels  were  employed,  of  which  123,  or 
&i  per  cent,  were  American,  carrying  143,270  tons. 
o  B — VOL  1 78 
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COHHEBCIAL  RELATIONS. 
af  lugar  thippedfrom  Uie  BawaiicM  Ulaitdt  from  JanHarg  1 1oJ»%eS0, 1897. 


F»ciwha».Upp.d. 

■'iS.' 

TaSuFru- 

DiHO.           i 

TotaL 

li.971.M7 

Pomii. 

ssss 

PrnK-ll. 

U.tU.M8 

no.  437.  MO 

M.na.vu 

'"■"■^ 

nSou 

1M,S17 

, 

HflDolulu,... 
Total.. 


Sewyotk.       FranoUeo.    [ 


•Sg.M3.4t  I 

4T3.050.T1     l.l3T,«3.tf> 


«.m,«l>.BS  I  a.MI.W 


1.(7  I  II. O 


NtHfAar  and  nalionalilg  of  veattU. 


B  withdrawn  from  bond  during  the  flrat  half  of  thia  ye« 


There  v 
362,243  gallons  of  all  kinds  of  liqnora,  wines,  and  beera,  or  3_^  _ 
for  each  man,  woman,  and  child  on  the  islands.  It  is  interesting  to 
epecnlate  upon  the  amount  of  alcoholic  drinking  of  the  diiTerent  races. 
One  handred  and  flfty-one  thousand  seven  handred  and  thirty-two  gal- 
lons of  Japanese  sake  were  withdrawn.  This,  if  all  was  consumed  by 
the  Japanese,  would  amount  to  6^  gallons  for  each  man,  woman,  and 
child.  Nine  thousand  two  handred  and  thirty  gallons  of  Chinese  sam 
shoo  were  withdrawn,  or  only  3j  pints  per  capita  for  the  Chinese.  If 
the  Oliineae  confine  their  drinking  to  their  native  liqaor,  this  woald 
indicate  that  they  were  the  most  temperate  people  on  the  islands,  as 
the  average  for  the  remaining  people  would  be  3f  gallons. 

The  great  amount  of  Japanese  sake  withdrawn  from  bond  can  prob- 
ably be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  doty  since  July  1  is  9  ikt 
cent  to  14  per  cent,  60  cents  per  gallon;  above  14  per  cent  to  21  per 
cent,  $1  i>er  gallon,  which  is  liigher  than  formerly. 

California  contribated  84,549  gallons  of  wine,  while  Enrope  sent  only 
1,46:1  gallons,  which  inclnde  all  the  champagne,  some  of  which  was 
American. 
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The  following  sbowB   the  intoziGatiii^  beverages  withdrawn  for 
cousomptioD : 


QQ«otitr. 

Cluniotet. 

Qtuioaij. 

w™. 

va 

148,333 

.2.800 

•72.  SO 

gt:--:::::::::::::::::;;?S!:: 
&lf".'.°"-'.:::::::::::;;.1::::. 

Do goUoDi  . 

jSs 

Dd doMoqiurts.. 

ALcoHouo  uquoas. 
AloohDl gallDiH. 

BiSS,'^™ii;i.;;;:::::::::3S:::: 

Kv;;;;;;;-;..;*--*::: 

Farter dounqiutrU.. 

lao 

290 

One  handred  and  eighty-one  vessels  entered  the  port  of  Honololu 
dnring  the  first  six  months  of  this  year,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of 
251,992.  The  United  States,  as  nsnal,  led  all  other  countries  both  in 
number  of  vessels  (111)  and  amount  of  tonnage  (127,018). 

One  hundred  and  two  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  126,419, 
came  from  American  ports.  The  commerce  of  these  Islands  is  decidedly 
with  the  United  States,  61  per  cent  of  all  the  vessels  being  American 
and  66  per  cent  of  all  tlie  vessels  coming  from  American  ports. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  among  the  vessels  classed  as  Brititih  are 
several  owned  or  chartered  by  the  Pacific  Mall  Steamship  Company, 
but  ander  the  English  fiag. 

I  give  here  a  table  showing  the  ports  tmm  which  the  vessels  cleared 
for  Uiis  port,  their  nationality,  and  tonnage. 

Vtfeit  mtered  at  tk«  port  of  Honolulu  daring  the  tixmonOamdad  June  so,  1S9?. 


NktloiuUt;  ud  trom  wIhdcs. 

NomW. 

Xgnnage. 

United  SUM*: 

'"'iifflr 

IS 

I 

^1^ 

2,810 
1,008 

*"-A"::fi^. : 

HimUtaB 

i,!si 

103 

Brltlah  porta: 

7i 

1 

-s 

4.SI0 

■^Si 

_^ 

«.3oe 

12S6  OOHBfEBOUL  BELATIONS. 

VttteU  eaterti  at  tKe  port  0/  HonoUiU  iuri»g  lfc«  «ic  m«BlA«  tndti  June  SO,  ISOT—CoaVA. 


NattooaUty  ud  from  «h«ae>. 

»o»ib«. 

T0I>M«» 

j.puudClila>. 

>! 

« 

M 

PwlftoIiUiidi: 

> 

""•li^S^^ 

' 

"t:;^ 

1 

■ 

.  One  haodred  and  aeventy-flTe  vessels  cleared  from  this  port  dnriiiK 
the  first  six  months.  Of  these,  112  were  American,  39  British,  13 
Hawaiian,  5  Japanese,  2  Oerman,  2  Iforwe^n,  and  1  each  Italian  and 
^tcaragnau. 

The  total  tonnage  vaa  245,683,  of  which  the  American  was  134,181, 
or  64  per  cent,  the  British  coming  next  with  83,794,  or  34  per  cent. 

Classified  according  to  coantries  for  which  cleared,  the  United 
States  is  again  in  the  lead,  with  a  total  of  123  Tesaels,  or  70  per  cent, 
and  162,967  tonnage,  or  62  per  cent. 

Skip*  eUvr«dfToA  llMpart  ofMonolnU  diabtg  llw  (ix  mmO*  mied  Ju»e  SO,  I8S7. 


WBlBbW. 

rag*!^ 

United  SMtM: 

^•"iSiKiSr 

M 
1 
IS 

?E 

"-"^J^    - 

^"t^S^^^z.^-  ' 

t 
3 

«""- 

'iZ 

» 

p«rt.i 

J^OMMaudCUHH 

1 
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SMpi  cleared /rom  theport  ofBotu>l»bi  during  the  itx  months  atdtd  June  SO,  liST—CouVA. 


SMaaaUtj  and  dMtlnaUoa. 

NiudbM. 

t™-.. 

Padfloldudi: 

1 

M> 

3 

*™§.?aEr.: .... 

1 

PBTUTiuporM: 

m,ia 

hawahak  hbkohaht  habikb. 

Fifty-eight  vOHsele  fiy  the  Hawaiian  flag;  of  thrae  27  asfi  ateamers, 
3  ahipa,  8  barkB,  18  achoouera,  and  2  Bloopa. 

The  aggregate  tounage  ia  30,382.  Thirty-one  of  these  veseela  were 
built  in  the  Suited  States, 

The  following  liat  gives  rig,  name,  tonnage,  when,  and  where  built, 
of  all  Hawaiian  regiatered  Teaaela : 

Li$t  0/  Hawaiian  regielered  veeeeU. 


SUp.. 
B*rk.. 


L^a 

JuDea  Uakee.  ■  ■ 
Ivtbol 

W.O.Bfji"!"! 

Zalwidiik 

WalHluiIt 

Xklmllok 

MtktJiftU 

Kul> 

ciaodiDB! !.'!!!'.! 

Aluiuider 

KdAaHoa 

Iw»...."""^"! 
EkhDlDl 

UaoDaLM 

IIoe«u 

John  AiV .".'."  i 
Bkwaliui  lalM  . 

Andnw  Waliji! 
Foohns  Sam  . . . 

HhiuAU 

S.F.Blthet 

auitlago 

DluKHidHHdl! 

Bob  Boy 


380.06 

191.  M 

ses.is 

3.298.02 
221.18 


Fort  Ladlow,  UnllM  6tot«. 


Jcely,  United  SUIbb. 

POTt'SlnkBlj,  Dnited  StutM. 
San  Traaeita),  United  States, 
Rlylbe.  Brltlib  Jilea. 
PorbSUkely.  United  SUtsi. 


Hnll,  Brltlth  lalsi. 
HowdiHuin-TTBe.  Brithh  lalw. 
Port  Blakdy,  United  Bute*. 
Formarlj     ander   Amerioan    H 

itnanier  Soray. 
San  PraociBEO,  United  State*. 
Olugoir,  Bridah  lalta. 


Toiler.  Britiih  lale*. 
SuUwrland,  Brltlab  laUa. 
Qlugaw,  British  Iilei. 

Belflut,  British  Islss. 
I>eptfard,  Brltlth  lalsi. 
Formerly  under  BrlUati  flac. 
Oahn,  Eawallao  lalanila. 

Do. 
Fort  Ludlow,  United  SMtea, 


COMMEECIAI.  RELATIONS. 
Lut  of  HuKcman  rtgUtared  eeta«I*— Contiimed. 


Elg. 

Suoe. 

Temmge. 

s 

m»reboiit. 

7S,4ft 

«7.9e 

to.  06 
108-06 

«7.a6 

»:» 

II.  er 
12.  n 

s 

1BS3 
18M 

Sui  Fnnelsco,  Untted  StaUa. 

Lap«  I*luid.  tTalted  3Ut«. 
GlBB^w,  ScDtlind,  for  owDara. 

OOMHEBCUL  TBATELEBS. 

Commercial  travelers  bave  to  take  ont  a  liceuae,  coBting  on  tbe  island 
of  (iahn  (Honolulu)  $570  and  ou  eacb  of  theotber  islands  t255.  They 
must,  before  leaving  tlie  country,  if  they  have  resided  more  than  thirty 
days  therein,  obtain  a  pansport,  for  vbich  a  fiae  of  tl  Ib  charged.  This 
requirement  applies  to  all  adults. 

These  passports  are  granted  by  the  collector  of  customs  to  all  persons 
applying  for  tbem,  except  in  the  following  cases: 

FiiHt.  In  caae  nf  tbo  indebtedDesa  or  obligation  to  pay  moasy  of  the  applicMit  tu 
the  OoTBrument  or  to  any  priTate  Individual,  of  whicb  the  ootlector  haa  received 
written  notice,  accoupaniod  by  a  reqm-st  iiot  to  grant  a  panport. 

Second.  In  caw  the  atiplicant  ia  aparty  defendant  in  a8iiit,oiTil  or  oriminal.pand- 
Ing  before  any  conrt  in  tbia  country,  if  which  tlie  collector  haa  received  wrEtten 

Third.  In  cane  a  writ  of  ne  exeat  regno  or  any  other  proceaa  to  arreat  or  stay  the 
departure  of  the  applicant  shall  have  been  issued  by  any  conrt  of  theae  ialaoda,  of 
which  the  collector  shall  receive  notice  in  writing. 

Fonrth.  In  cuse  of  a,  written  complaint  being  made  to  the  collector  that  the  appli- 
cant ia  abont  to  depart  the  country  leaving  hie  wife  or  family  unprovided  for, 

LAWS  RELATINQ  TO  LANDING  OP  ALIXNS. 

It  is  unlawful  for  tbi;  follow!  iig  classes  of  aliens  to  land :  Idiots,  insane 
persons,  paupers,  vagabonds,  criminals,  fngitives  from  justice,  per^ns 
snfTering  from  a  loathsome  or  dangerous  contagions  disease,  stowaways, 
vagrants,  and  persons  withoat  visible  means  of  support,  which  means 
of  support  may  be  shown  by  the  bona  fide  possession  of  not  less  thui 
$riO  in  money  or  a  bona  fide  written  contraot  of  employment  with  a 
reliable  and  responsible  resident  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

The  penalty  tor  a  violation  of  the  above,  by  attempting  to  Iftid  any 
alien  not  entitled  to  land,  is  a  fine  of  not  less  than  tlUO  and  not  more 
than  9500  for  each  person. 

INWABD  PA8SENQBBS. 

The  following  table  gives  the  natnber  of 
January  1  to  July  1, 1897: 
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UOHT-HODSBS. 
HONOLULU,  OAHU.      - 

A  ligbt-boam  has  been  areoted  on  the  Inner  edge  of  the  western  reef,  honndiDg  the 
entraace  of  the  chaanel  into  HoDolulo  Harbor.  The  light  ia  b  Freanel  of  the  fonrtfa 
order,  at  an  elevatioD  of  38  feet  above  the  sea  level,  nnd  can  be  Been  fWim  the  deck 
of  ftD  ordinary  alzed  veeeel  at  the  dletaoce  of  9  uaatical  milea  in  a  radius  fronj  SK. 
by  E.  to  W.  from  the  light-hooM. 

Prom  tbe  ligbt-honae  the  spar  or  fairway  bnoy  bears  fmagnetlo)  8. 11"  W.  6^  cables ; 
tlie  eastern  end  of  the  new  wbarf,  N.  35''  E.  1^  cables;  Diamond  Point,  S.  56-'  E,; 
Barbers  Point,  8. 88''  W. ;  and.  theeaatern  comer  of  the  custom- Loose,  N.  16°  E.,  near 
to  which  corner  another  light  tower  haa  been  erected,  at  an  elevation  of  47  feet 
above  the  sea  level.    The  light  in  this  tower  is  green. 

Tbe  followiiig  changes  have  been  made  iu  the  liKbts  at  the  entrance  of  HoDolnlu 
Harbor,  owiug  to  tbe  city  now  being  iliaminated  by  electric  lights,  tbe  glare  uf 
wliioh  interferes  with  the  lights  heretofore  in  nse : 

The  outer  ligbt  lias  been  cbaoKcd  ""  tbat  It  sbows  red  between  the  lines,  beni-ing 
8. 41"  K.  and  8.  84°  45'  W.  true  fnm  the  light,  and  when  tbe  electric  lights  are  burn- 
ins  an  electric  green  light,  in  the  snme  range  as  tbe  oil  green  light  heretofore  used, 
will  h«  shown  at  an  elevation  of  12,7  feet  above  ami  iu  line  with  the  oil  green  light. 

When  the  electric  ligbtis  are  not  burning,  the  lower  or  oil  green  Jight  will  be 
in  nse. 

The  outer  or  red  light  ia  at  an  elevation  of  26  feet  above  oea  level,  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  inner  or  green  lights  are  as  follows :  Lower  or  oil  light,  47  feet ;  npper  or 
electric  light,  6S.7  feet  above  tbe  eea  level. 


There  has  been  erected  at  the  extreme  southwest  point  of  the  Island  of  Oabn 
(kTiown  as  Barbers  Point  or  Laeloa)  a  fixed  white  Presnel  light  of  the  fourth  order, 
sbo"  ing  from  all  poiuts  of  the  compass.  The  light  is  43  feet  shove  sea  level,  and  is 
visible  from  a  ship's  deck  in  clear  weather  a  distance  of  10  miles.  The  tower  is 
bnilt  of  coral ;  the  lantern  is  paintetl  red- 
Latitude  21"  18'  N.,  longitude  158"  6'  W.  ftoni  Greenwich.  Distance  from  Hono- 
Inln  tight-house  about  14  naulical  miles. 

The  following  are  maguetic  hearings  (variation  9°  30'  E.) :  Diamond  Head,  88'^  E. 
(tbe  extreme  point) ;  Honolulu  ligbl-boiise,  N.  19^  E. ;  Ewa  Church,  N.  41^^  E.  ' 


, isLae  o  kaLaan) 

_  f  the  fourth  order,  showing  from  all  points  of  the 
compass.  The  light  is  5b  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  is  visible  for  n  dtstanoe  of  11 
miles.  The  tower  ia  painted  white,  tbe  lantern  red,  and  ia  locati'd  in  latitude  21"  6' 
N,,  and  longitude  1ST"  18'  W.  From  seaward  the  following  are  the  magnetic  l>ear- 
Inga  (varying  9^  K,),  extreme  points  of  land  being  taken: 
Sonth  point  of  Oahn,  N.  81"  W. ;  East  point  o?  Oahu,  N.  6ff^  W. ;  Uokapu,  K  E. 
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'o»bD,N.68°W.;NW,pomtofMolok(ii,N.8=E.;  Lahaina  light,  S. 78"  E.;  NE. point 
Lanai,  B.  72°  E. ;  SW.  point  Lonai,  8.  id°  E.  Mariners  are  espeoially  cnatioaed 
a^nat  oonfusiiig  this  with  the  NW.  poiot  of  MolokM,  tieariiig  aa  alMTe,  distant  9 

LABAINA,  UAOI. 

A  ligfat-honse  has  been  erected  at  the  luDdrng,  port  of  Lahataa.  The  window  on 
the  sea  aide  of  the  light  room  la  20  by  24  inch  gloas,  with  red  «laa8  at  the  NW.  and 
8E.  ends,  llie  colored  alssa  stands  at  equal  angles  side  and  ttoot,  and  a  veaael  in 
10  fathoms  of  water  will  have  two  biij^ht  lights  for  about  half  a  mile  aaoh  way  from 
directl;  in.  i^ont  of  the  ligbt-house.  At  a  (greater  dietanoe  it  will  ehow  a  colored 
light  nntil  the  lights  almost  appear  liite  one,  or  the  red  light  like  a  reflection  fWim 
the  other  light.  The  lisht  toward  Molokai  Is  the  brightest,  so  that  the  lights  now 
have  the  appearance  of  a  large  and  amall  light  cIom  together.  The  lighta  stand 
abont  26  feet  above  the  water,  and  can  be  seen  aeroaa  the  Lanai  Channel. 


HILO,    HAWAII. 

Eilo  light,  sitnate  on  Paukaa  Blnff,  has  a  donble  light  on  a  new  tower.  The  sep- 
arate ligats  (white)  are  18  Inohea  apart  on  the  horizontal  line  parallel  witfa  the 
Doast.  Height  of  blnff,  134  feet  above  sea  level;  height  of  tower,  2b  feet;  total  ele- 
vation, 159  feet.  From  this  light  Leieiwi  Point  bears  8. 83°  E.  (magnetic) ;  Makahan- 
aloa  Point  bears  N.  3"  W.  (magnetic);  latitude  19°  46'  10"  N.  longitude  155°  6' 39" 
W.  (magnetic);  declination  8°  20'  E.  Distance  to  Hi lo  wharf  (Annenne  street)  2.1 
sea  miles. 

HABDKOHA,  BAWAH. 

A  new  ligbt-hoaee  having  a  fixed  white  light  has  been  erected  at  Hahnkona,  Dis- 
trict of  Kobala,  Hawaii,  in  latitude  20°  11'  H.,  longitnde  165"  54'  W.,  and  i of  amile 
doe  sooth  of  the  Mahnkona  anchorage.  The  light  tower  is  of  stone,  painted  white, 
and  sttnate  about  75  feet  above  sea  level.  .  The  bearing  ta>ra  this  towei  to  the  Ka- 
waihae  lighthouse  is  5E.  b;  6.,  magnetlo,  and  the  distance  is  9  nautical  miles. 

KAWAIHAB,  HAWAII. 

For  tbe  anchorage  at  Kawidhae  a  white  light,  abont  60  feet  above  the  sea  level, 
has  been  erected  at  a  point  bearing  from  tiie  N£.  comer  of  the  reef  NE.  by  N.  i  N. 
The  light  can  be  seen  at  a  distance  of  10  miles  ont  at  sea.  With  this  light  bearing 
ENB.  there  is  a  good  anchorage  in  8  fathoms  of  water,  abontaqnarteiofamilBfhnu 
the  shore.    All  Mariogs  magnetic. 

LiaHT  DUK8. 

TttteUfroM  abroad.— There  shall  be  levied  on  all  vesaeU  arrivlnK  trma  abrokd  at 
any  port  of  these  islands  where  a  light-honse  may  be  established  tbe  snm  of  9S, 
whicb  shall  be  paid  before  departure  to  the  collector  general  of  cnstoms. 

All  vessels  onii;affed  in  the  coasting  trade  shall  pay  10  cents  per  ton  as  light  money, 
in  consideration  of  which  they  shall  be  entitled  to  visit  all  porta  where  light-houses 
may  be  established  fur  the  term  of  one  year  witbont  fiirther  charge, 

UONOI.UI.U   HABBOR  BAR, 

A  channel  200  feet  wide  and  30  feet  deep  at  mean  low  water  has  been  out  throagh 
the  bar  at  tbe  entrance  to  Honolulu  Harbor. 

The  center  line  of  this  channel  bears  N.  26°  42'  E.,  traa. 

Tbe  line  of  tbe  harbor  light  (red)  and  tbe  inner  light  (green)  bears  N.  2S^  20  E  , 
true,  and  just  touches  tbe  east  side  of  this  channel  at  the  outer  end. 

The  line  of  the  harbor  light  (red)  and  the  clock  tower  of  tbe  HoDoluln  Planing 
Mill  on  Fort  street  bears  N.  28^  30' E.,  and  Jnst  touches  the  west  sideof  tfaisohaonel 
at  the  outer  end. 

The  harbor  has  been  dredged  to  a  depth  of  38  feet  at  mean  low  water  for  a  length 
of  over  500  feet  along  the  Pacific  Hail  Dock. 
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QUABAHTINB  BBOVLATIOHS. 


.  Any  vessel  entering  any  port  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  in  violation  of 
quarantine  regalationa  may  incnr  a  fine  not  exceeding  (5,000,  vbicL 
anall  be  a  lien  upon  said  vessel. 

All  vessels  at  any  foreign  port,  before  clearing  for  any  port  or  place 
iu  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  most  obtainfrom  the  Hawaiian  consolar  officer 
at  the  port  qf  departure  a  bill  of  health. 

The  board  of  health  may  at  any  time  oanse  a  ship  to  be  disinfected 
at  the  expense  of  the  owners. 

The  port  physician  mnst  board  every  vessel  arriving  &om  an  Asiatic 
port,  and  may  board  every  vessel  arriving  f^oin  any  foreign  port  If 
not  satisfied  that  the  passengers  have  no  contagions  disease,  he  may 
order  the  vessel  to  anchor  oatside  the  harbor  until  the  board  of  health 
is  notified  of  the  facts. 

Should  a  vessel  arrive  from  any'port  known  to  have  any  contiigious 
or  infections  disease,  although  no  case  of  such  may  have  broken  out  on 
board  during  the  voyage,  the  officers,  crew,  and  passengers  may  be 
kept  in  quarantine  until  a  period  of  eigtatMeo  days  shall  hare  elapsed 
from  the  time  of  her  leaving  said  infected  ))ort,  and  the  vessel  shall 
undergo  such  disinfection  as  the  board  of  health  shall  deem  necessary. 

Ko  clothing,  personal  baggage,  or  goods,  not  even  the  mails,  shall 
be  landed  without  disinfection  when  any  case  of  contagious  disease  is 
known  to  exist  on  board. 

PBIOE  LIST   OF  PBOTI8IOH8  ON  IHE  HAWAUAN  ISLAjmS. 

Freali  Hawaiian  butter,  from  2G  to  SO  cents  per  poand. 

Hama,  from  164  to  30  cents  per  ponnd. 

Bacon,  At>m  IBi  to  20  oents  per  ponnd. 

Chee*e,  from  20  to  SB  cents  per  poand. 

Family  pork,  from  15  to  18  eeata  per  ponnd. 

Cornea  beef,  T  cents  per  pound. 

Fresh  meal,  from  6  to  15  cents  p«r  poand. 

Loin  of  porterhouse  stealiB,  from  6  to  16  oente  per  pound. 

Tlaned  fmits,  per  dozen,  from  41.75  to  $2.3G. 

Golden  Gale  flonr,  per  100  poanda,  t2.50. 

Lower  giaA^a,  t2,20. 

Hawaiian  rice,  «3.25  to  9o  per  100  pounds. 

Hawaiian  bananas,  per  bnnch,  3S  to  5G  oenta. 

Potatoes,  from  1  to  2  cents  p«i  ponnd.     . 

Egos,  per  dozen,  2S  to  SO  ceDta. 

Rolled  oata,  per  omo.  (6.60. 

Ice,  In  nnall  qnantitlM,  If  Mnt* ;  60  ponnds  and  over,  1  cent  per  ponnd. 


The  foUowlDK  is  an  approximation  of  the  wages  paid  to  dUFereut  classes  of  labor 
on  the  Hawaiian  Islands: 
EtiK<nMT8  on  plantations,  from  (126  to  #176  per  month,  houae  and  firewood  fur- 
Sugar  boilers,  1125  to  (176  per  month,  honee  and  firewood  flimiahed. 
Blaclcsmiths,  planlatioti,  960  to  $100  per  month,  honie  and  firewood  furnished. 
Carpenters,  plantation,  (50  to  BlOO  per  moDth,  honse  and  firewood  fnmiahed. 
Locomotive  drivera,  (40  to  (75  per  month,  room  and  board  famiahed. 
Head  overseers,  or  head  louas,  (100  to  (ISO. 
Under  overseers,  or  lunas,  (30  to  (50,  with  room  and  board. 
Bookkeepers,  plsjitation,  (100  to  (175,  house  and  firewood  furnished. 
Teamsters,  white, (30  to  (40,  with  room  and  booid. 
Hawaiiana,  (25  to  (30,  with  room ;  no  board. 
Field  labor,  Fortngnese  and  Hawaiian,  (10  to  (18  per  month;  no  board.  , 

.  .t)ogIc 
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Field  labor,  (^hiDeee  aud  Japauose,  #12.50  to  $15  per  month ;  no  lioard. 
Id  Honolalu,  briaklayure  sod  nutsons  receive  from  $5  to  w  per  dn.v;  rarpenten, 
92.50  to  95 ;  niaabiiiiflta,  93  to  K> ;  paintent,  92  to  $6  per  da;,  of  nine  hours. 

DOMBSTIO  LABOR. 

The  domestic  labor  in  Honntuln,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  islands,  has  for  many  fBon 
twen  performed  by  Cbiuese  niolus,  who  audoiibtediy  make  excellent  house  servants. 
During  the  last  fniir  or  five  years,  the  Japanese  Iiaveontered  the  field;  the  Japauene 
women  are  eepticially  in  ilemaud  an  ourset  lor  ottildren. 

The  foUovp'inj;  are  the  prevailiiiit  rates  of  wages: 

Cooks,  CbiDesu  and  JapaoMe,  ^  to  96  per  wuek,  with  board  and  room. 

Nnraes  auil  honse  servauts,  fg  to  $12  per  month,  with  board  and  roota. 

Oardenurs  or  yard  ratii,  $8  to  $12  jier  month,  with  board  ooil  Toom. 

Sewing  women,  $1  per  day  and  one  meal. 

Good  substantial  meals  (-au  be  obtained  at  respootable  Chinese  restanraDta  and  at 
the  Sailors'  Home  for  26  cents,  or  board  for  |1.50  per  week. 

The  market  for  all  kinds  of  labor  is  overstooked,  and  it  wonld  b»  very  unwise  for 
anyone  to  come  to  these  islands  with  no  capital  on  the  mere  chance  of  obtaining 
employment.  The  many  steamships  arriving  nt  this  port  bring  numlwrs  of  peopH 
seeking  employment  who  are  obliged  to  return  dloappointed. 

OUBBBMOr, 

The  cairency  of  these  islaDds  is  of  the  same  auit  of  valne  as  that  of 
the  United  States.  The  gold  is  all  of  American  mintage,  and  United 
States  silver  and  paper  money  is  iu  circulation  and  passes  at  par. 

The  Hawaiian  money  is  paper,  very  little  of  which  is  seen  in  circnla 
tion,  and  silver.    The  paper  money  is  secured  by  silver  held  in  reserve. 

The  banks  keep  two  aceoauta  with  tbeii  dei^sitors,  silver  and  gold. 

The  checks  are  so  worded  that  the  depositor  may  specify  from  whicli 
account  the  check  is  to  be  paid.  If  the  check  does  not  state  in  what 
currency  it  is  to  be  paid,  the  law  provides  that  the  holder  may  demand 
gold  if  the  amount  is  over  $10. 

The  Hawaiian  silver  amounts  to  $1,000,000,  $300,000  of  which  ia  held 
by  the  Government  to  secure  a  like  amoantY)f  paper. 

I  am  told  by  the  minister  of  finance  that  it  is  estimated  that  there  is 
$3,500,000  of  money  in  citcalatiou. 

BATE  op  EXOHANGB. 

The  rate  of  exchange  is  1}  per  cent  on  Eastern  cities  of  the  tlDited 
States,  and  1  per  cent  on  the  Paeiflc  Coast  Gold  is  at  a  premiam  of  I 
percent. 

OHAHaES   IK   TARIFF   BATBS, 

As  the  legislature  has  not  been  in  session  since  the  last  report,  there 
has  been  no  change  in  the  tarifi'  rates. 

I  consider  it  of  the  utmost  importance  in  chartering  a  vessel  for  this 
port  that  the  charter  party  read  "  according  to  the  cnatom  of  the  port." 

When  lay  days  nre  mentioned  without  this  proviso,  much  trouble  has 
often  occurred  and  heavy  claims  for  demurrage  have  had  to  be  paid. 

POBT  BB6ULATI0NS. 

AUTHORITY   OF   HARBOR   HASTKRfi. 

The  harbor  masters  at  the  several  ports  shall  have  authority,  nnder  tb»  oollect«r, 
over  the  ani-horing,  mooriug,  aud  making  fast  of  all  hulks,  ooastcra,  boato,  and  other 
craft  in  tbelr  nwiiertivB  harbors,  aud  are  chargeit  in  general  with  the  Bnforceinaiit 
oi  all  harbor  regulations  assigned  to  tbem. 
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WilABPINOKRB. 

They  abaU  also  be  irhuflngerH  at  the  porta  for  which  the;  »re  sppoicted. 

DlSBUKBEMBMre   FOB   BOATS,    WAKPe,   RTC. 

They  shall  charge  alt  amoDnti)  dlBbnrsed  by  them  for  the  nse  of  boats,  warps,  and 
labor  In  muorin^c  and  nakini;  fast  any  veasel,  and,  if  oeoeasarily  detained  on  board 
moie  than  two  hours  at  any  cue  time,  they  ahall  charge  at  the  rate  of  tl  per  hour 
fbr  saob  extra  deteotioo. 

ANCHORAOE  o 


no  Teasel,  excepting  coasting  vessels  nnder  50  tons  burden  and  vessels  about  to  leave 
the  harbnr,  shall  quit  her  anchorage  or  moorings  until  the  oommandliig  officer  sball 
hare  received  the  written  permisBioD  of  the  harbor  master,  ander  penalty  of  a  tine 
not  exceeding  $100. 

MOVIKO  VESHELS  FROM  ONK  AncaORAQE  TO  AXOTBEH. 

The  harbor  master  or  any  pilot,  while  removing  a  vessel  from  one  anchorage  or 
mooring  to  another,  may  make  faet  to  any  other  veHsel,  or  to  any  warp  or  wbarf ;  and 
any  person  resisting  the  same,  cntting  away  or  casting  off  the  warp  or  fastening  sliall 
be  snbject  to  a  fine  not  exceitding  ^100 ;  end  if  snch  pernou  belong  to  any  vessel,  the 
master  of  snch  vessel  shall  be  responsible  for  any  damage  resnlting  from  such  resist- 
ancu,  cutting  away,  or  oastiog  ofl,  as  well  as  for  the  fine  Imposed  upon  the  offender. 

HHALL   BIJtCK   DOWN   FASTS  WHEN   REQUIRED. 

ir  any  pilot,  slock 
1  their  steam  cables  and  other  faatenings,  and  also  their  bower  chains,  under 
penalty  of  a  fine  not  exceeding  {100. 


.-B  .a  tiieir  jib,  flying  lib,  and  spanker  booms  Bodspritsali  .vards,  and  toptbei'. 

and  topsail  yards  ^itbiu  twenty-four  hours  after  anchoring  in  snch  port,  and  in  all 
coses  before  attempting  to  come  aloDf^ide  uf,  or  make  faet  to,  either  of  the  docks  or 
wharves,  and  keep  them  so  rigged  id  and  topped  until  twrnty-fbur  honre  before 
leaving  the  harbor  and  until  after  removing  fi^m  any  dock  or  wharf,  under  penalty 
of  a  fine  not  exceeding  $100. 

OUNPOWDKR. 

No  vessel  having  gunpowder  on  board  will  be  permitted  to  remain  at  the  wharf 
more  than  twelve  bours ;  and  If  the  vessel  shall  be  at  tie  wbiirf  overnight,  a  police- 
man or  watchman  sball  lie  kept  on  duty  on  board  all  night  at  expense  of  vessel. 

All  ganpowder  deposited  on  the  wharf  Ibr  shipment  sball  be  immediately  passed 
on  board  the  vesBel  to  receive  the  same. 

FOBT   OHABaGS. 

HARBOR  master's   CHAROW. 

Boarding  vessel  on  arrival t3.00 

Boardins  veseel  on  departure 3.00 

HoTing  veseel,  each  time 3.00 

BHIFPlNa  AND   DISCHABQING  HAWAIIAN   SEAMEN. 

Shipping,  each  man 80.50 

Disobarging.  each  man GO 

Government  tax,  each  man 6.0O 

Shipping  articles (stamp)..     1.00 
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DISCHARQINa  FOKKION   BEUIBN. 


SwmAii'B  pennit, attoh man  ..,. tO.60 

Seaman's  bond,  each  man 1.00 

Peimit  for  deaerter  to  ship 60 


Houolnln  (pilotiug  in  or  ant  of  the  port) : 

All  mail  steamers  of  1,000  tons  and  apward 100.00 

TranBient  steamers  of  1,000  tons  and  opwatd 76.00 

War  TAsaeK  per  foot  on  draft,  of  water 2.00 

Bailing  veaBels  noder  200  tons  register,  per  foot 1.B0 

Other  vesselij  and  steamers,  per^n 06 

For  aacboring  vessels  ontside 30.00 

<lf  brought  into  the  harbor  this  eharge  ahall  be  redneed  to  CIO.) 

Any  detention  on  board  for  more  than  twentj-fbnr  boiin,  per  day 7.00 

Forts  of  Kahnlai  and  Ililo  (piloting  in  or  oat  of  port): 

On  the  vessel's  draft,  per  foot . 1.60 

For  anahoring  vessel  off  the  port ...:.. 10.00 

For  an;  detention  on  board  for  more  than  twenty-font  hoars,  per  day...  6.00 

RATKB — PORT  O 

TesMls  under  200  tons fSO.OO 

Veseels  between  200  and  300  tons 36.00 

Vessels  between  SOO  and  600  tons 40.00 

Vessels  between  600  and  800  tons 46.00 

Vessels  between  800  and  1,000  tons 5a  00 

Vessels  between  1,000  and  1,200  tons 80.00 

Vessels  between  1,200  and  1,400  tons 76.00 

Vessels  of  over  1,400  tous,  5  cents  per  too,  registered  tonnage,  over  and  above 

1,400  tons,  in  addition. 
Towage  ontside  of  pilot  limits,  as  per  agreement. 
Towage  in  cases  of  accident  or  wreck  aa  per  agreejient. 

PORT  physiciam'b  CHAXaSS. 

Boarding  vessel  ontside  of  harbor $96.00 

Boarding  Yessel  at  anchor  In  harbor 16.00 

Boarding  vessel  alongside  of  wharf « 10.00 

PASSBNaEB  TAX. 

Apart  of  the  port  ohorga. — Every  vessel  arriving  from  a  foreign  port  at  any  of  the 
ports  of  these  Islands  with  passengers  on  board  shall  be  snbject  to  a  tax  of  CI  for 
each  of  the  passeugers  who  shall  enter  the  islands,  and  this  tax  shall  form  a  part  of 
the  port  charges  and  shall  be  paid  to  the  oolteotor  of  the  port,  and  no  oolleotor  shftU 
grant  a  cloaranoe  to  aa;  such  vessel  antll  the  same  be  paid. 

CUSTOH-BODSS  CHABaBS. 

For  bill  of  health  on  departure  (if  reqnired) fLOO 

For  pilot  and  boarding  ofBcer.     (Bee  Pilotage.) 

Forbnoys 3.00 

For  lights,  foreign  vessels  (see  Light  dnes) 3.00 

For  msU  oath  [inward) 1.00 

For  manifests  (blank  $1,  filing  fee  $1) 3.00 

For  entries  (blank  81,  filing  fee  60  cents) 1,50 

For  permits  (for  nnlading) 1,00 

For  bond  (blank  $1,  filing  fee«l) 3.00 

For  passports  (see Passports) LOO 

For  passport  protest  (see  Passports) S.00 

For  hospital  ux  (paMtengei) LOO 

Wharfage,  per  registered  ton  (Sundays  and  holidays  excepted),  per  day OS 

FBES  OOABQED  FOB  PATENTS,  OOPYBIQHTS,  AND  TBADB-MABKS. 

On  filing  an  application  for  a  patent ' 436.00 

On  filing  a  caveat 6.00 

On  filing  an  application  for  copyright ^ 6.00 

On  filing  an  application  for  print,  ubel,  or  trade-mark 6.00 
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Od  tlie  iwDoof  ft  patent 16.00 

For  copies  of  reoords,  for  ever;  100  words  or  fnction  thereof 60 

For  tTSDslition  of  every  100  words  or  fhtction  thereof 1.00 

For  copies  of  drawings,  the  cost  of  making  them. 

For  revenne  stomp  on  each  paitent 10.00 

For  recording  every  asstgnment,  for  every  100  words  or  ftujtion  thereof SO 

TRAHaPO  STATION. 

The  steamship  lines  plying  between  the  coast  of  Ameiica  and  Hon- 
olulu are  the  Oceanic  Steamship  Company,  the  Oriental  and  Occidental 
Steamship  Company,  and  the  Pacific  Mail. 

One  steamer  of  the  Oceanic  Line,  the  Australia,  makes  Honolnln  her 
destination;  the  two  other  steameia  of  the  line,  after  discharging  pas- 
sengers and  freight,  go  on  to  Samoa  and  Australia,  The  steamers  of 
the  two  other  lines  proceed  to  Japan  and  China. 

The  rates  for  passengers  range  ftom  (75  to  $100.  The  time  &om  San 
Francisco  to  Honolnln  by  steamer  is  Irom  six  to  seven  days. 

The  Canadian-Anstrauan  Boyal  Mail  Steamship  Company's  steam- 
ers, sailing  ftom  Vancouver  and  Victoria,  stop  at  Honolulu  and  then 
proceed  to  Aastralia  and  New  Zealand. 

There  are  a  number  of  fine  sailing  vessels  making  regolnr  trips 
between  Port  Townsend  and  San  Francisco  and  Honolnln,  with  limited 
passenger  acoommodations.    The  price  is  940  for  cabin  passage. 

The  bulk  of  the  steam  passenger  and  flwight  trafBc  between  San 
Francisco  and  Honolnln  is  controlled  by  the  Oceanic  Steamship  Com- 
pany, their  rates  being  ITS  cabin  and  $25  steerage,  while  the  two  other 
lines  charge  $100  and  $30,  respeotiveJy. 

FI^IOHT  BATBS. 

The  rates  of  freight  from  here  to  San  Francisco  are:  For  steamers, 
$5  per  ton  and  5  per  cent  primage;  sailing  vessels,  $3  per  ton  and  5 
per  cent  primage. 

The  rates  to  Atlantic  ports  range  &«m  $5  to  #7  per  ton,  with  5  per 
cent  primage. 

The  duration  of  the  voyage  between  here  and  ^ew  York  has  been 
from  89  to  134  days. 

KAILBOADS. 

TJiere  are  three  railroads  on  the  islands.  The  Cahnlui  Railroad,  on 
the  island  of  Maui,  is  13  miles  long;  the  Hawaiian  Railroad,  on  the 
island  of  Hawaii,  is  about  20  miles  long.  These  two  roads  are  used 
principally  to  carry  the  products  of  the  plantations  to  the  rarions 
points  of  shipment.  The  priuctpal  road  on  these  islands  is  the  Oahu 
Railway  and  Land  Company  line,  which  runs  from  Honolnln  to  Waia- 
nae,  the  total  length,  including  sidings,  being  38.5  miles.  This  road 
was  opened  for  trafSc  July  1, 1890,  since  which  time  its  business  has 
shown  a  steady  increase,  both  in  its  passenger  and  freight  trafBc. 

Last  year,  the  road  carried  85,696  passengers,  receiving  a  revenue  of 
«30,993.60j  66,430.49  tons  of  freight  were  carried,  earning  $69,752.76. 

The  equipment  consists  of  5  locomotives,  14  passenger  coaches,  and 
132  ft^ight  cars. 

The  road  is  bonded  for  $2,000,000,  at  6  per  cent,  with  $700,000  worth 
of  stock,  which  is  to  be  increased  to  $l,50N>jOOO. 

WiLUAB  Haywood, 

O&naul-Omeral. 

HONOLTTLU,  September  30, 1897. 
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FIJI    ISLiAJSTDS. 


I  am  ID  receipt  of  circular  letter  under  date  of  Angnst  10,  1887, 
instructing  me  to  prepare  a  report  on  the  commerce  and  industries  of 
my  consular  district  covering  tlie  year  1896  and,  as  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, for  ttie  &rst  sis  months  of  the  year  1897. 

lu  reply,  I  beg  to  state  that  it  will  be  quite  impossible  toproduce  any 
printed  data  as  issued  by  this  Qovernment  fur  the  year  1897,  as  it  was 
only  in  August  l&nt  that  the  printed  statement  of  trade  and  navigation 
of  the  Fiji  Islands  for  the  year  1896  was  issued  for  general  information. 

This  statement  shows  that  tlie  total  value  of  imports  and  exports 
of  these  islands  amounted  to  a  grand  total  of  (3,294,274.24  for  the  year 
1806.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  total  value  of  tlie  trade  of  this  group  of 
islands  is  second  only  in  importance  to  that  of  the  Hawaiian  Islandsj 
and  that,  with  the  exception  of  about  911,090.52  worth  direct  from  the 
[Juited  States,  the  balance  of  trade  is  with  the  Australian  colonies, 
New  Zealand,  Great  Britain,  etc 

The  principal  Imports  are  as  follows: 
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The  principal  exports  are : 
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COMMEHCUL  RELATIONS. 


The  total  value  of  the  importa  in  the  year  endine  December  31, 1896, 
waBtl,lT8,500;  the  exports  amonoted  to  92,105,700.  The  trade  with 
the  principal  conutriea  was : 


Ccnmtrj. 

Import.. 

Eiporta. 

«,I>T8,»I» 

•■•ss: 

n.aoa 

■tS! 

The  currency  of  this  colony  is  British  pounds;  all  otbw  money  is 
subject  to  exchange,  which  variea  slightly  at  different  times. 

ntPOKXATIONS  FBOH  THE  UKITED  STAIRS. 

Since  the  establishment  of  a  direct  line  of  steamers  calling  at  these 
islands  from  Tanconver,  British  Columbia,  it  is  well  worth  the  atten- 
tion of  American  merchants  and  mann^tnrers,  wbo  wish  to  increase 
their  export  trade,  to  look  to  the  F\ji  Islands  as  a  market  for  their 
products. 

As  to  articles  now  imported  from  the  United  States,  I  may  say  that 
the  first  of  importance,  as  regards  value,  is  kerosene  oil— 419,^6.16. 
In  fact,  all  that  is  consumed  in  the  Pacific  Islands  is  of  American  pro- 
duction, none  being  imported  from  any  other  country  as  yet. 

The  import  of  this  article  seems  to  be  steadily  on  the  inorease,  as  tbe 
natives  find  it  a  necessity,  notwithstanding  the  rery  high  daty  of  18 
cents  per  gallon,  which  brings  the  price  up  to  60  cents  per  gallon  before 
itreaches  tbe  consumer  here. 

Within  the  last  eighteen  months,  and  since  the  Anstralian-Yanooaver 
line  of  steamers  has  called  at  these  islands,  there  has  been  a  consider- 
able importation  of  American  fiour  into  Fiji,  amounting  at  times  to 
over  100  tons  a  month.  This  was  in  some  measare  due,  I  hope,  to  my 
report  to  the  Department  of  State,  and  published  in  Consalar  Geports 
for  February,  1805,  calling  attention  of  American  millers  to  F^i  as  a 
desirable  market  for  flour.  The  high  price  of  this  article  now  prevail- 
ing in  the  States  has  caused  a  falling  off  in  the  importation.  ISo  fault 
has  been  found  in  the  quality  of  flour. 

Other  lines  of  American  goods  imported,  such  as  canned  and  dried 
fruits,  canned  fish,  salmon,  lobsters,  oysters,  et<>..,  have  been  standard 
articles  of  import  here  for  many  years,  and  are  well  known  to  both 
whites  and  natives  as  being  the  best  of  their  kind;  these  remun  sta- 
tionary as  to  value  and  quality.  I  wonld  here  call  the  attention  of 
shippers  of  dried  fruit  to  the  fact  that  it  should  be  packed  in  air-tight 
tins  of  about  7  pounds'  weight  each;  a  number  of  tins  coald  then  l>e 
packed  in  strong  wooden  cases  as  outside  covers. 

Hitherto,  this  line  has  been  sent  herein  wooden  boxes  and  small  bM*- 
rels,  which  are  equally  objectionable,  as  the  dampness  and  tropical  beat 
of  this  climate,  together  with  the  numeroas  insects,  soon  destroy  all 
driedfr^it  and  malce  it  nnsalable.  ThiB,of  coarse,  greatly  limits  the  sale 
of  what  would  otherwise  find  a  very  good  market  in  these  islands. 

Another  article  of  United  States  production  has  within  the  last  year 
begun  to  find  a  market  here — boots  and  shoes.  They  seem  to  give  gen- 
eral satisfaction  as  to  quality,  price,  and  finish.    Tbe  imports  from  all 
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coantries,  of  boots  and  shoes,  amotmted  in  1896  to  $19,44486.  This 
should  be  worthy  the  attentioD  of  oor  manofactarers  of  boots  and  shoes, 
and  an  effort  shonld  be  made  to  secure  the  trade  of  these  islands. 
What  is  wanted  is  a  good  article  at  a  reasonable  price. 

XInited  States  textile  fabrics  are  practioally  nnkuown.  The  few  lines 
that  have  reached  here  at  odd  times  have  been  acknowledged  of  good 
quality,  bat  the  prices  have  been  too  high  to  salt  this  market,  which  is 
chiefly  for  natives.  The  demand  is  for  cheap,  bright-colored  material, 
with  special  designs  and  frequent  changes.  I  think  that  thelittle  trade 
done  with  the  United  States  in  these  lines  is  dne  to  the  want  of  effort 
on  the  part  of  oar  manufactorera  to  introduce  their  goods  by  Bending 
samples  and  quoting  prices.  Some  of  the  large  bouses  in  the  Austra- 
lian colonies  send  commercial  travelers  to  Fiji,  where  they  engage 
rooms  to  display  their  goods  at  the  principal  centers  of  trade— Suva 
and  Levuka.  Samples  of  goods  and  questions  of  prices,  if  sent  to 
this  consulate,  would  be  handed  by  me  to  the  principal  merchants  here, 
and  might  result  in  business. 

The  only  articles  mannfactnred  here  at  present  are  cocoanut  oil  and 
soap.  These  industries  have  only  recently  been  started  with  a  view  of 
securing  the  local  trade.  The  imports  of  soap  have  been  of  sufficient 
importance  to  induce  local  capitalists  to  go  into  its  manufacture,  both 
at  Levuka  and  Suva.    The  import  duty  is  2  cents  per  pound. 

TUANSPOBTATION. 

There  are  three  lines  of  steamers  calling  regularly  at  these  islands, 
BO  there  is  no  lack  of  means  of  transportation.  The  Union  Steamship 
Company  of  New  Zealand  is  the  most  important,  sending  three  steamers 
per  month  ih)m  Auckland.  Steamers  of  the  same  company  go  to  San 
Francisco,  Sydney,  Samoa,  and  Tonga  Islands.  Interinsular  steamers 
run  between  the  islands  of  this  group. 

The  Huddart- Parker  Line  steamers  call  at  Suva,  F^ji,  en  route  to  Vao- 
couver  and  Sydney,  New  South  Wales.  So  we  have  straight  communi- 
cation by  two  good  lines  with  the  United  States. 

The  Australasian  Steam  Navigation  Oompany  sends  one  and  some- 
times two  steamers  a  month  from  Sydney  to  Suva  and  Levuka. 

Lack  of  time  wilt  compel  me  to  dose  what  I  would  have  liked  to 
have  made  a  much  fuller  report  upon  other  articles  of  interest.  I  am 
afraid  these  islands  have  been  almost  overlooked  by  oor  exporters  as  a 
field  for  enterprise,  as  they  seem  until  lately  to  have  been  practioally 
unknown. 

Benjamin  Mobbis, 

Oommeroial  Agent. 

Levuka,  October  21, 1897. 


ITEW  CALEDONIA," 

The  Government  statistics  for  the  year  1896,  just  published  in  the 
Journal  Offloiel,  are  very  interesting  in  their  details  and  in  the  abun- 
dance of  matter  given.  For  the  purpose  of  this  report,  I  shall  confine 
myself  to  giving  a  r^sum^  of  the  principal  figures,  showing  the  imports, 
exports,  and  the  shipping  movement  of  this  colony  in  1896. 

*  In  response  to  oiTcnlai  of  August  10, 1897. 
O  B— VOL  1 79  ^  , 
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Imports  and  exports  may  be  given  as  follows: 

Trade  bstween  France  and  New  Cnledonia:  Fruica. 

Imports  in  1896 *,  738, 537. 50=  »914,!51 

Biport8inl896 2,411,165.00=     465,364 

Total 7,147,702.50=1,379,506 

Trade  between  New  Cnledonia  and  French  colonies ; 

Imports  in  1896 40*,  673.00=      78,101 

Exportis  in  1896 3,022.00=  683 

Total 407,696.00=      78,684 

Tnwle  between  New  Caledonia  and  foreign  conntties : 

Imports  in  French  ships 3,397,102 

Imports  in  foreign  ships 1,751,294 

4,061,396.00=     781,919 

Exports,  produce  of  colon; 3, 147, 353 

£xport«,  foreign  origin 187,012 

3,334,366.00=    643,633 

Total 7,386.761.00=1,425,351 


ToUl  import*  for  1896 9,192,606.00=1,774,172 

Total  exports  for  1896 5,748,552.60=1,109,470 

Grand  total 14,941,168.50=3,883,642 

If  we  compare  tbe  above  figares  with  those  of  1895,  we  find  an 
increase  of  1,818,081  firancs  (1360,890)  in  the  imports  and  a  decrease 
of  2,030^889  francs  (1391,961]  in  the  exports.  This  is  not  a  sign  of 
prosperity.  The  production  has  fallen  to  the  valae  of  two  miUions, 
while  the  tribute  paid  to  the  mother  country  and  the  Australian  col- 
onies has  increased  by  nearly  a  Bimilar  amount. 

In  the  tables  appended  to  the  present  report,  will  be  fbund  the  nature 
of  the  trade,  as  well  as  a  comparative  statement  between  the  years 
1895  and  1896.  I  also  annex  a  statement  of  the  shipping  movemoit 
for  last  year. 

IMPOETATION. 

JAue  stock, — Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  drought  during  the  years 
1895-96  and  the  great  mortality  therefrom,  the  local  breeders  were 
nnable,  on  account  of  their  engagements  with  the  Meat  Preserving 
Company,  to  supply  the  Ox)veniment  contractor  with  the  amount  of 
cattle  he  required.  The  latter  was  obliged  to  supplement  the  Qovem- 
ment  snpply  by  importing  cattle  from  Queensland.  To  this,  we  may 
attribute  the  increase,  to  a  large  extent,  in  the  imports  for  1896,  as 
mentioned  above.  Of  398,440  &ancB  (176,898)  of  live  stock  imported 
during  the  year,  318,346  francs  ($61,430)  represented  the  value  of  2,359 
head  of  cattle.  An  import  tax  of  26  francs  ($4.82)  per  head  is  imposed 
on  all  foreign  cattle  coming  into  the  colony.  Great  precautions  are 
taken  in  this  country  against  the  introdnction  of  the  tick  plague.  By 
a  decree  of  the  governor  of  March  20, 1897,  Queensland  and  Western 
Australia  are  proclaimed  as  infected  colonies,  and  cattle  from  the  above 
colonies  can  not  enter  Kew  Caledonia  and  its  dependencies. 

Fruits,  vegetables,  aad  produce  ore  imported  from  Sydney,  N^ew  Sooth 
Wales.  The  local  farmers  find  they  can  not  bring  the  produce  to  the 
Noumea  market  at  the  price  for  which  the  English  boats  land  eoods  of 
this  line  on  the  wharf.  Lack  of  roads  from  inland  districts  to  the  coast 
is  the  cause  of  this.    Ko  tariff  dnty  is  put  on  this  class  of  goods. 

Coal  comes  chiefly  fivm  Newcastle,  New  South  Wales,  in  British  and 
American  bottoms.    Abont  10,870  tons  were  imported  during  1896, 
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Manufactured  goods  of  FreDch  origin  enter  daty  free,  bat  all  gooda 
of  foreiga  make,  with  a  few  exceptionB,  are  very  heavily  taxed,  and  in 
some  cases,  the  daty  ia  of  a  prohibitory  natoie.  All  goods  of  whatever 
origin  pay  on  entry  into  the  country  an  ad  v^orem  octroi  daty  of  4  per 
cent,  which  is  shortly  to  be  increased  to  6  per  cent. 

EXPORTATION. 

The  chief  articles  of  exi>ort  are  mineral  prodacts,  hides  and  skins,  etc., 
coS'ee,  and  copra.  The  principal  exports  to  Tahiti  and  the  New  Heb- 
rides and  other  adjacent  groups  are  of  imported  origin.  The  mineral 
prodacts  consist  of  nickel,  chrome,  and  cobalt  ores,  and  flgore  for 
3,500,280  francs  (1675,654)  in  the  exports. 

Nickel  ore. — Of  this,  15,158  tons  were  shipped  to  France  and  22,096 
tons  to  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  of  a  total  value  of  2,041,388  francs 
($393,987).  Although  the  nickei  woika  are  stopped,  the  above  quan- 
tity of  ore  was  shipped  from  existing  stock  to  fill  contracts  on  the  Con- 
tinent and  Great  Britain. 

Chrome  ore  comes  next,  with  17,887  tons,  valued  at  967,942  fraoos 
(tl86,812),  shipped  to  Earope. 

Cobalt,  5,204  tons,  valued  at  490,450  francs  ($94,656).  Only  1,047 
tons  were  shipped  to  France. 

Skins,  hides,  hair,  and  bones  were  exported  for  1,010,351  francs 
($194,997),  chiefly  to  Australia. 

Coffee. — New  Caledonia  cofi'ee  ia  much  prized  in  Europe.  Abont  212 
tons  were  exported  in  1896.  Coffee  cultivation  is  being  largely  devel- 
oped of  late,  and  will  in  the  near  future  form  a  very  important  item  in 
the  exporte.  New  Caledonia  coffee  only  pays  half  duty  on  entering 
France,  and  can  therefore  compete  more  successfully  than  coffee  from 
fbreign  countriea. 

Copra. — About  1,700  tons  were  exported,  of  which  1,130  tons  went  to 
Anstralia. 

All  island  produce,  such  as  coffee,  coprah,  maize,  and  ivory  nuts,  are 
entered  at  the  customs  for  transshipment  only. 


One  hundred  and  forty-eight  vessels  were  cleared  oatward  from  the 
port  of  Noumea  in  1896,  representing  a  gross  tonnage  of  175,993  tons 
register;  87  vessels  were  ander  the  French  dag  and  61  under  foreign 
flags,  of  which  one  was  from  the  United  States.  The  French  flag  is 
chiefly  carried  by  the  Mesaag^ries  Maritimes  steamers  (heavily  subsi- 
dized by  the  French  Government),  and  by  a  few  locally  owned  steam- 
ers running  to  Anstralia  and  the  New  Hebrides.  British  vessels  are 
mostly  from  Australian  and  New  Zealand  ports,  but  a  few  large  cargo 
steamers  are  chartered  by  the  mineral  exporters  to  take  ore  from  the 
several  mines  direct  to  Europe.  United  States  vessels  are  sometimes 
chartered  by  local  coal  importers,  and  American-owned  vessels  are 
occasionally  seen  in  the  ports  here  with  cargoes  of  lumber  from  Port 
TowDsend,  Wash. 

MAIL  PAOEETS. 

The  Messag^ries  Maritimes  steamers,  vessels  of  6,500  tons  register, 
give  monthly  service  from  Marseilles  here  via  Australian  porte.  An 
annex  steamer  leaves  here  a  week  later  carrying  Government  passen- 
■  gars  to  Sydney  to  meet  the  big  boat. 

The  A.  U.  Steam  Navigation  Company  gives  fortnightly  service 
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between  the  colony,  AuBtralia,  Nev  Hebrides,  and  F^i.  The  French 
New  Hebrides  Company  has  a  monthly  maU  service  between  Noam6a 
and  the  islands  of  Sydney.  We  have  a  fortnightly  line  of  mail  steam- 
ers in  the  coast  service.  All  these  lines,  with  the  exception  of  the  A.  TJ. 
Steam  fTavigation  Oompany  (carrying  the  English  flag),  are  heavily 
anbsidized  both  by  the  borne  and  colonial  governments. 

OBNEBAL   BEMABE8. 

Several  new  mining  companies  have  been  floated  daring  tbe  past 
year,  and  operations  on  an  extensive  scale  will  be  started  shortly.  ITo 
donbt  the  next  returns  will  show  a  much  larger  export  of  miner^s  from 
this  country.  Copper,  silver,  lead,  and  gold  mining,  which  have  been 
suspended  for  years  throngh  want  of  capital,  will  be  resumed  daring 
the  current  year.  Tbe  demand  for  nickel  is  also  increasing.  Some 
large  contracts  have  been  made  in  Europe  daring  the  last  few  montba. 

Chrome  ore  to  the  United  States. — Buyers-  iu  the  States  have  been 
making  inquiries  regarding  this  ore  with  a  view  to  direct  shipmeats 
to  Atlantic  ports  on  a  treight  basis  similar  to  through  shipments  to 
Europe.  Should  a  satisfactory  arrangement  be  effected  with  ore  export- 
ers, this  would  lead  to  a  trade  being  opened  between  this  country  and 
tbe  States,  and  to  the  importation  of  United  States  goods  here.    The 

Juestion  mostly  lies  with  the  American  shipowners  of  Atlantic  ports, 
am  at  present  in  correspondence  with  several  large  manafitctaring 
Arms  in  America.  The  namesof  the  principal  exporters  of  mineral  prod- 
ucts in  this  colony  are  La  Soci6t4  Le  S'ickel,  L.  Bemheim,  Beicheubach 
&  Stilling,  and  La  Soci^t^  Le  Cobalt, 


Noumea,  April  7, 1898, 
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SAMOA. 

The  following  paragrapIiB  are  troTa  a  report  by  Oonaal-treaeral 
Osborn,  dated  Apia,  December  20, 1897 : 

"This  iB  the  dull  eeasoD  of  the  year  for  trade.  Mercbaots  report 
light  business,  and  suggest  that  trade  may  never  be  as  good  here  as  in 
tbe  past,  owing  to  tbe  establishment  of  many  stores  in  other  parts  of 
the  islands,  where  goods  are  sold  to  natives  as  cheaply  as  in  Apia,  and 
that  this  deprives  this  place  of  mnch  of  the  native  trade. 

"Of  course,  the  principal  export  to  the  United  States  consiBtfi  of 
copra,  and  of  this,  quite  an  amount  has  been  exported  since  November    • 
3,  when  I  took  possession  of  this  office.     I  have  issued  live  invoices, 
aggregating  689,226  pounds,  of  the  declared  value  of  tl7^.27.     This 
may  be  increased  by  the  close  of  the  year." 

COOK  ISI.AnDS. 

A  description  of  the  islands  was  sent  by  Consul- General  GhnrchiD, 
under  date  of  September  6, 1897,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  of  a  resident  of 
Massaehnsetts,  to  whom  a  copyof  the  report  was  sent.  Ktr.  Churchill  says : 

"  I  must  express  my  thanks  to  the  courtesy  of  the  British  consul  at 
this  port,  T.  6.  Onsock-Smith,  esq.,  for  the  following  statemeirt  con- 
cerning the  island  of  Barotonga. 

"  The  Cook  Islands  are  about  1,700  miles  from  Auckland  by  steams. 
Tbe  most  southerly,  Mangala,  is  in  latitude  21°  47'  S.,  and  the  most 
northerly,  Aitutaki,  in  18°  16'  S.  Barotonga,' the  most  westerly,  is  io 
160°  W.,  and  Mauke,  the  fiu'thest  to  tbe  east,  lies  in  157°  W.  longitude. 
The  group  consists  of  seven  islands — Mangaio,  Atiu,  Maukg,  Mitiaro. 
the  Hervey  Islands  proper,  Aitutaki,  and  Barotonga.  The  BO-calle<l 
Hervey  Islands  are  an  atoll,  with  the  usual  low  islets  on  the  surroaitd 
ing  reef,  and  are  frequented  by  the  natives  from  Aitutaki  to  make  copra 
from  tbe  cocoannts,  which  grow  luxuriantly  and  without  cultivation. 

"  Rarotouga  is  the  most  important,  being  the  only  island  in  the  group 
with  harbors.  There  are  three  small  harbors  in  the  coral  reef  with 
which  this  island  is  fringed.  The  best  of  these,  Avatiu,  is  the  center 
of  trade  for  tbe  group.  There  is  also  good  anchorage  outside  the  reef. 
Barotonga  is  very  beautiful  and  fertile,  having  a  volcanic  Bur&ce  soU 
withcoral  subsoil.    Tbe  island  is  small — abont25  miles  in  circuit — batthe 
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central  hills  riae  to  a  height  of  oearly  3,000  feet.  Water  is  couseqaently 
good  and  abaudant.  The  climate  is  good  and  unusually  cool.  The 
native  population  is  over  2,000.  The  foreign  population  numbera  some 
50  adult  males,  engaged  in  trade  or  planting.  They  are  chiefly  Brit- 
ish, with  a  mixture  of  Americans,  Germans,  French,  and  Chinese. 
There  is  a  resideut  missionary  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  {Con- 
gregational), and  a  native  school  in  which  teachers  are  trained  for 
missionary  service  in  other  islands,  in  connection  with  the  London 
Missionary  Society.  Several  of  these  teachers  have  been  for  some  time 
past  doing  good  service  in  other  Pacific  islands  and  in  Kew  Gainea. 

"Mangaia  is  of  about  the  same  size  as  Barotonga,  bat  chiefly  a  coral 
formation,  and  less  fertile.  The  climate  is  equally  good,  bat  the  hills 
do  not  reach  500  feet  in  height.  The  population  is  about  2,000,  with 
only  four  Europeans,  who  are  engaged  in  trade.  There  is  a  resident 
English  missionary  and  a  native  school. 

"AJtutaki  is  smaller  than  Mangaia,  bnt  of  the  same  character.  It  is 
Bttrrounded  by  an  ocean  coral  reef,  as  well  as  a  shore  I'eef.  The  ocean 
reef  is  said  to  be  60  miles  in  circuit,  and  the  lagoon  thus  formed  off  one 
end  of  the  island  is  a  large  sheet  of  water,  capable,  by  a  moderate  out- 
lay, of  being  made  suitable  for  large  vessels.  The  population  is  1,500, 
with  only  one  European  trader.  There  is  also  a  resident  English 
missionary  and  a  native  school. 

"Atin,  Mank^,  and  Mitiaro  are  all  ander  the  King  of  Atia.  Atiu 
resembles  Aitutoki,  but  MankS  and  Mitiaro  are  stnaDer,  The  joint 
populations  are  about  1,800.  There  are  only  two  foreign  residents,  and 
the  missionaries  in  charge  are  native  t«aeber8  from  Barotonga. 

^'Communication  within  each  island  is  entirely  by  roads  and  tracks. 
They  have  no  river  or  coast  trafSc.  Between  the  islands  commnnica- 
tion  is  entirely  by  sailing  vessel;  very  uncertain  and  irregular.  From 
Tahiti  come  regular  trading  vessels,  and  also  fh>m  San  Francisco,  ^e 
only  steam  commnnioation  is  by  the  Sichviond,  on  her  round  trip  from 
Aockland  to  Tahiti,  calling  at  Barotonga  once  in  hve  weeks  on  her 
return  trip. 

PK0D1T0TB. 

"Cotton,  coffee,  tobacco,  copra,  arrowroot,  ftingaa,  oranges,  limes, 
bananas,  and  all  tropical  fruits  grow  here.  Orange  and  lime  trees  pro- 
dace  abundantly  and  the  fruit  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  all  kinds  of 
native  food — taro,  breadfruit,  kumaras  (sweet  potatoes),  yams,  bananas, 
and  the  indigenous  plantain — are  fine  and  plentiful.  Many  products 
of  a  temperate  clime  do  well,  and  cattle,  but  not  sheep,  thrive  on  an 
indigenous  species  of  couch  or  wire  grass. 

"The  Cook  Islands  were  declared  to  be  under  British  protection  in 
October,  188S,  and  the  Hervey  Islands  in  June,  1889.  The  resident  is 
paid  by  the  government  of  New  Zealand,  and  reports  direct  to  the 
governor  of  that  colony.  tSince  his  apxmintment  he  has  succeeded  in 
arranging  for  the  election  of  a  general  legislature,  to  make  laws  for  the 
group.  The  government  is  carried  on  by  the  arikis  or  queens,  who 
are  ^so  the  principal  landowners.  The  chief  of  these,  Queen  Makea, 
whose  husband  (Frederick  ijanks)  is  Ariki  or  Eing  of  Atiu,  has  been 
acknowledged  as  head  of  the  government,  and  an  executive  council, 
of  which  the  arikis  have  been  made  ex  ofBcio  members,  has  been 
appointed.  A  supreme  court  has  been  established,  and  a  law  has  been 
passed  regulating  the  sale  of  intoxicants  and  imposing  a  general  ad 
valorem  duty  of  5  per  cent  on  imports.  The  laws  are  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  resident.    The  British  resident  is  F.  J.  Moss." 
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SOCIETY  ISLAia>S. 

The  toade  of  tbis  colony  for  the  year  1896  experienced  a  marked 
improvement  aa  compared  with  tbe  previons  year;  Indeed,  the  volume 
of  basiness  transacted  daring  the  year  waa  greater  than  in  any  previons 
period  in  the  history  of  the  colony. 

Al]  classes  of  produce  were  in  demand,  and  Valnea  were  greatly 
aagmented  in  tbe  markets  of  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

The  valae  of  imports  was  |584,788,  an  increase  of  |98,723  over  the 
year  1895.  Tbe  total  exports  were  valued  at  $660,154,  against  |486,805 
for  the  previous  year.  The  total  trade- amounted  to  91,244,912,  with  a 
balance  iu  favor  of  tbe  colony  of  $75,366. 

ImporU  lulo  Tahiti  for  the  gear  1898. 
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The  trade  of  Tahiti  with  the  \jnited  States  showed  an  inorease  of 
(20S,622  as  compared  with  the  year  1895.  BoriDg  the  past  decade,  the 
trade  of  the  colony  with  the  TToited  States  has  advanced  nntil  at  pres- 
ent it  amonntB  to  abont  50  per  cent  of  the  total  trade  of  the  French 
possessions  of  Oceanica, 

Jutporei  Inio  TahiH/rim  tht  Unitad  Statet  during  IA#  your  ISSe. 

■d  maaU.  kennene,  ahlpa'  (ton*, 


ExporUfto 

»Tahm 

0  the  ETnilsd  StalM  during  thg  year  1896. 
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BAKEINa  AI4D   EXOHANOE. 

For  the  past  thirty  years  or  more,  thecommercialcorrency  of  this  colony 
has  been  Chilean  and  Feraviau  ailver  dollars  and  Ihictional  coin.  Bills 
of  exchange  on  theDnited  Btates  sell  at  lOOperceDtpremiom;  on  New 
Zealand,  Jjondon^  and  Hamburg,  95  per  cent  premium ;  and  on  France, 
92  per  cent  premium. 

The  banking  facilities  are  very  inadeqnate  and  unsatisfactory.  The 
one  institation  established  for  this  purpose  is  hardly  a  bank  in  the 
■trict  seusej  it  is  under  exclusive  Government  control  and'is  intended 
to  aid  agricultural  interests,  bat,  owing  to  the  many  formalities  and 
the  requirement  of  two  equally  competent  guarantees,  loans  are  difB- 
oult  to  obtain  at  critical  times.  In  the  main,  therefore,  the  merchants 
oondnct  the  banking  business  themselves,  charging  &om  12  to  20  per 
cent  interest  for  accommodations.  Some  system  of  banking  is  needed 
here  to  facilitate  loans  to  merchants  and  planters. 

COMMUmCATIOM. 

At  this  time,  there  ie  a  line  of  three  American  sailing  sidps  making 
'  monthly  trips  between  Tahiti  and  San  Francisco.  By  these  vessels, 
abont  65  per  cent  of  the  trade  of  the  colony  is  carried.  There  is,  how- 
ever, great  necessity  for  steam  communication  with  the  United  States, 
inasmuch  as  the  distance  is  3,650  miles.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
trade  of  the  United  States  with  the  colony  would  vastly  improve  with 
the  establishment  of  steam  commimication. 

Between  Tahiti  and  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  a  distance  of  2,400  miles, 
one  British  steamer  makes  monthly  trips,  carrying  about  20  per  cent  of 
the  trade.  While  these  are  the  two  most  important  lines  of  communica- 
tion, there  is  also  a  line  of  three  French  sailing  vessels  plying  between 
Tahiti  and  France,  making  tbree  trips  per  annum.  Oonceming  inter- 
island  communication,  there  are  several  lines  established  between  impor- 
tant points. 


GOHHERCIAL   RELATIONS. 
Shipping  arriving  at  TahUi  during  1896. 
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CUSTOKS  TABIFF  AVD  POST  BXaUL&TIOHB  FOR  CUBA.' 

ThecDstomB  tariff  of  tbe  United  States  contiaiiea  to  be  applied  to 
ImportB  &om  Cuba.  . 

The  new  tariff  for  customs  dnties  upon  imports  at  tbe  ports  ia  Oaba 
in  posBessioD  of  the  United  States,  which  has  just  been  published  by 
the  War  Department,  corresponds  ^nerally  to  the  minimnm  rates  of 
the  t«riff  formerly  ia  force  in  the  island.  By  reference  to  Oonsnlar 
Keports  No.  207  (December,  1897)  the  Onban  biriff  which  was  promol- 
gat«d  last  September  will  be  found  in  tall,  and  the  rates  known  as 
"reveiiue  duties"  have  been  practically  adopted  as  a  basis  for  the 
new  tariff,  the  chief  difference  being  that  a  dnty  has  been  imposed  on 
tobacco,  cigars,  and  cigarettes.  The  export  duties  on  wood  and  leaf 
tobacco  remain  the  same. 

This  tariff  was  prepared  for  application  to  the  province  of  Santiago 
de  Cuba,  but  according  to  the  Executive  order,  which  appears  on  tbe 
introdnotory  page,  it  will  be  enforced  in  any  port  or  place  iu  Cuba  ttpon 
the  occupation  or  possession  of  the  same  by  United  States  forces.  The 
order  reads; 

Wab  Dkpartuint,  B'aihington,  Auguat  S,  i8S8. 

The  following  order  of  the  President  Is  pablUhed  for  th«  information  and  gaid- 
anoe  of  all  concerned : 

ExKCCTivB  Mansion,  Augiitt  S,  189S. 

By  virtne  of  the  authority  vested  In  me  aa  oonunander  in  chief  of  the  Army  and 
Kavy  of  tbe  United  States  of  America,  I  do  hereby  order  and  direct  that  npon  the 
oconpatlon  and  possession  of  any  porta  andplftceB  in  the  Island  of  Cuba  by  the 
foroee  of  the  United  States  the  following  tariff  of  duties  and  taxes,  to  be  levied  and 
collected  as  a  military  oootrlbution,  and  regulations  for  the  administration  thereof, 
■ball  take  effect  and  be  in  force  in  the  ports  and  places  so  occupied. 

Questions  arising  under  said  tariff  and  regulations  shall  be  decided  by  the  general 
in  command  of  the  United  States  forces  in  uiat  island, 

Necessary  and  authorized  eipeiises  for  tbe  administration  of  said  tariff  and  regn- 
latlona  shc^l  be  paid  from  tbe  collections  thereunder. 

Acoarate  aoconnts  of  ooUeotiona  and  expenditures  abUl  be  kept  and  tendered  to 
the  Seontary  of  War, 

WlLUAU  HcKlNLKY. 

ir  plooea  in  tbe  Island  of  Cnba  by  the  forced  of 
'  will  be  proclaimed. 

R.  A.  Alokr,  Secretary  of  War. 

Importations  frota  the  United  States  ander  the  tariff  just  published 
are  dutiable  like  other  commoditieB. 

The  monetary  unit  of  Cuba  is  the  peso,  which  is  divided  into  100 
centavos.  The  statement  is  made  in  Uie  tariff  that  the  current  value 
of  the  peso  is  aboat  3s.  lOd.,  or  93,2  centsr    The  Treasury  Department 

'The  above  la  from  the  monthly  Bnlletin  for  AngnBt,1898,  BDr«au  of  Ameriotut 
BepnbUoa. 
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valaes  the  peso  at  92.6  cents,  and  this  estimate  has  been  foUoved  in 
making  the  redactions  in  the  table  which  follows.  The  eqalT^nt  of 
the  kilo^am  is  2.2046  pounds. 

The  duties  on  the  most  important  articles  exported  ftom  the  United 
States  to  Onba  are: 


TDd«  ollB  derivad  froi 


..peii,DWkllM(S,3M.apatuid».. 


MUIo*..! 


Common  holloa      .__   ,  ._ .. 

(ConunoD  bottlM  fur  cum.  beer,  and  BpoiklEng  irlueg  made  willi  native  tnit 
enjoy  a  rebnle  of  60  par  cent  of  the  diitlea  etlpuUMd  whan  Imported  and 

Ciyttal  u>d  glau  Imitating  ory«tu~ 

ArtielMont,  angm-ed,  or  gU( 

Artlolea.  otnar ........._....... ..................  _.vw... 

Plata  glua  and  coyalal— 

BlMMiPaTlDgoinwBiig.-. do..- 

Foi  irljidom  or  Id  other  arQolea  (when  nelthar  poUebod,  beveled,  engraTsd. 
norannealad) _ par  IM  kiloa 

Window  glaae  let  In  lead  and  poUihed.  orberalplsta  glaea da.-. 

Glaa*  and  oryatal,  tlnuiid.  ailvored,  or  coated  nlth  otber  melals— 

« . It  exeeeding  a  mllllmBten  in 


Mirrora,  baTaled da— 


Killed 


Innsi,  least 


Tinned  and  tin  plate - do 

Follihed,  oorrngated,  pttforaled,  c»ld>ii>lled.  jtolvaulied  or  not,  and  bands 
ofpollahed  hoop  iniu perlQOkllM.. 

Cut  In  piece*,  In  the  rough,  noltbai  potlihed,  tnmed,  nor  adjuated,  natghtng, 

25  kllogruis  or  mora parlOOVllM.. 

Leaa  lEaa  25  kilogrsma do.... 

Caat  In  piecee,  flnlahed- 


,___»kllOB.. 

,  aprlnga  oUiar  tban  for  raflvaya  and 


Olber,  galvanized  oi 


■e  In  diameter . 

and  np  to  3  mllllmetera  la  diamatei.. 

■orlefclnd^  "      ' 


d  wire  oovered  vltb 


for  brldj 


ij^' 


In  jBtgB  plBoea,  compoeed  of  bare  or  of  bars  and  i 

rlTelsoracrewa;  thesBinB,QnrlvBted,  parfomtod,       _.    . 

frames,  and  other  bnlLdlnga per  100  ki.. . 

Anchors,  chains   for  vesaels   or  muihln«,  maarines.    swilobea,    and  alciiBl 

disks perlOlkDoa.. 

Wire  game— 

0p  10  20  threads  perinch do... 

Or  ao  threads  or  more  per  inch per  kilo. 

<Wlra  gsDie  atBird  to  frames  or  aUianrise  irronglit  shall  be  liable  b>  a  snr- 

Cablea,  fencing  (barbed  vlre|.  and  netting;  fUnilttire  springs peilOOkllM. 


s,  trades,  and  prvleaslons,  of  crucible  sle< 
anil  riveu';  *  Purjsiui  tuid  si'iu  1 


*  This  la  given  in  thnurlffna  8.0B  peeoi,  bat  as  In  the  urlglnal  tariff  II  wi 
taava  been  a  mistake  in  printing. 
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WroTtgbt  Inm  uid  atenl— Coutlnaad. 

MaoUiien  and  apunlus  employed  In  indutry  or  loeonuiUMi — 

Wetshlng  mKhiuea p«rllMkUM.. 

MaenlnflTy  mid  uppanCat  for  makllig  angmr  uid  bnndy da 

AgricnlEonil  ouicliiDeiy  and  loola do — 

SMUB  motor*,  stationary do.... 

TabaLu do — 

LommotlTea  and  traeUon  angtawa do — 

Tarntables,  truck*,  and  carta  (or  tnuuahliniMDt,  bydranllo  cranoa  and 

oolaniDB pec  lOO kilo*.. 

Bcwins  maoblnea  aad  datacbad  parta do 

TeloclpodeB do 

Ballway  oarriagea  of  all  kinda  for  paaaeDsera,  and  tlnlabed  -wooden  parta  tm 

satna .per  lOO  kllm. . 

Tana,  trooks,  and  oare  of  all  kinds ;  mluan'  tnUeyi,  and  flnlsbed  wooden 

pari*  for  same p«r  100  kilos.. 

Tramway  oarHagea  of  allklnda,  and  Anlsbod  wooden  parta  for  aaoto--. do 

Carta  and  bandurts do 

Ibat  prodaolo : 

Meat  In  brine do — 

Fork  and  lard,  Including  bacon.. do 

Jnked  beef  (Wilo) do... 

MMtofallothOTklnda do.... 

Bnttar do... 

Cenala: 

OUwT do.... 

(Oennluated  ot  steri  Iliad  barle?  employed  In  tbe  mana&More  of  beer  abaUbe 
einnptfnim  tbapiDrlsianalftacaldaty.) 

Plonrof  wbeat per  llXtkiloa.. 

Garden  produce,  ftnlta,  eto. : 

Tnlie.  dried do..., 

Oardan prodnce  and  pnla^  freah-........- ,.._........ ....do 

Freeh.  - do 

Dried do..., 

Carob  beans ;  seeds  not  apeolBlly  menttoned do 

Fodder  and  bran do.... 

Wood: 

BtaTes .....---..-.....-.......per  thonaand.. 

Oidlnary.  In  boards,  deals.  laflera.bMma,  roand,  and  timber  tor  ahrpbaildlng,  per 

Ordlnary,plaiiedordOYetBJIed,  for  boxes  and  floorlnii,  bRHtmatloka. and  oaaetin 

which  lmpori«d  soodaaie  packed perlOOkiloa.. 

FIdBi  tor  oabinetmakara— 

In  boards,  deala,  tmnks,  or  loga do — 

Sawed  In  Toneera do.... 

Coopers' wane.  In  abooka^  alao  hoops  and  headlDgs do 

Cnt.  for  making  oasks  for  ansar  ormolaaaaa do — 

Latticework  and  fencing do.... 

Common  fQmltare  and  mannfaoturM  of  wood do.... 

Fine  fnrnltare  and  manufactoro" do 
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AriDB  of  var  of  all  kinds,  projectiles  and  ammaDition,  firearms  and 
explosives  (unless  specially  authorized),  batter  and  animal  greases, 
destined  for  alimentary  purposes,  manafactured  with  marfaiine  or 
oleomargarine,  objects  offensive  to  morality,  and  artificial  and  adulter- 
ated wine  are  prohibited. 

The  free  list  comprises  uatoral  manures;  trees,  plants,  and  moss  in  a 
natural  state^  national  products  returned  from  foreign  exhibitions; 
carriages,  trained  animals,  portable  theaters,  panoramas,  wax  figures, 
and  other  similar  objects  for  public  entertainment  imported  tempora- 
rily; receptacles  exported  &om  Cuba  with  fruit,  sugar,  honey,  and 
brandy  and  reimported  empty;  furniture  (used)  of  persons  coming  to 
settle  in  the  island;  samples  of  felt,  wall  paper,  and  tissues  (under 
certain  conditions);  samples  of  trimmings  of  no  commercial  value; 
specimens  and  collections  of  mineralogy,  totany,  zoology,  small  models 
for  public  museums,  ete,;  atcheeological  and  namiamatioal  objects  and 
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vorks  of  flne  art  for  maseams,  etc.;  gold  in  bars,  novder,  or  ooinod; 
also  national  silver  or  bronze  coins,  and  travelers'  effecta. 

BirrBANCB  AND  OLEABAKOE   OF  VESSELS. 

Every  vessel  shall,  on  arrival,  be  placed  ander  military  guard  nntil 
disoharged.    Passengers  vithoat  dutiable  property  can  land  at  once. 

Goods  not  declared  on  the  manifest  are  snbject  to  25  per  cent  addi- 
tional duty  when  discovered.  If  any  articles  named  on  the  manifest 
are  missing,  the  vessel  shall  pay  $1  per  ton  measurement  onless  the 
d^ciencyis  explained. 

Within  twent^^-four  boors  after  arrival  of  vessel  the  master  mnst, 
nnder  penalty  for  failnre  of  $1  per  ton,  registry  measurement,  prodace 
the  proper  manifest,  with  the  proper  marks,  descriptions,  etc,  certified 
by  the  collector  of  the  port  of  sailing,  if  the  veesel  is  from  the  United 
states;  if  from  a  foreign  port,,  certified  by  the  United  States  consnl  or 
commercial  agent;  or  if  there  be  no  such  officer  at  the  port,  by  the 
consul  of  any  nation  at  peace  with  the  United  States.  And  the  register 
of  the  vessel  shall,  upon  arrival  in  Cuba,  be  deposited  with  the  consul 
of  the  nation  to  which  she  belongs,  if  any  there  be,  or  with  the  com- 
mandant at  the  port,  nntil  the  master  shall  have  paid  tonnage  taxes 
and  port  charges. 

No  vessel  can  clear  for  another  port  nntil  her  cargo  is. landed  or 
accounted  for.  All  goods  not  duly  entered  fur  payment  of  duty  within 
ten  days  after  their  arrival  in  port  shall  be  landed  and  stored,  the 
expense  thereof  to  be  charged  to  the  goods.  Before  leaving  a  port  the 
master  shall  deposit  with  the  proper  officer  a  manifest  of  the  cargo. 
Ko  clearance  shall  be  granted  to  any  port  in  Ouba  not  in  possessioa  or 
under  control  of  the  United  States. 


Od  each  entry  of  ft  T«Mal,  exoept  tram  a  port  in  Caba  in  poweesion  of  the  United 

States,  per  net  ton t0.30 

On  each  entry  ^om  another  port  in  Cuba  in  poiseaaion  of  the  United  Btatea..       .OB 

Vessels  In  ballast  pay  half  the  above-named  duties. 

Vessels  belonging  to  the  TJuited  States  Government,  vessels  of 
neutral  foreign  governments  not  engaged  in  trade,  vessels  in  distress, 
yachts  belonging  te  an  organized  yacht  clab  of  the  United  States  or 
neutral  foreign  nations  are  exempt  from  tonnage  does. 

The  tonnage  of  a  vessel  shall  be  the  net  or  register  tonnage  expressed 
.  in  her  national  certificate  of  register. 

LAHDntO-  OHAItaES. 

The  tax  of  $1  on  each  ton  of  mwchaudtae  imported  or  exported, 
hitherto  imposed  as  a  substitute  for  tonnage  taxes,  is  abolished. 
The  present  exemption  of  coal  from  this  tax  is  continued. 
The  present  export  tax  of  5  cents  per  gross  ten  on  ore  is  abolished. 

SPGOIAl.  OEASOBS  AT  aAHTIAQO. 

The  barbor-improvement  taxes  at  Santiago  will  continae  to  be  levied 
as  at  present,  as  follows: 

Baeh  steamer  entering 98.SO 

Each  eailine  veaeel  entering 4.35 

Each  ton  of  cargo  landed  nam  aateamer 25 

Eath  ton  of  cargo  landed  flromaaailing  veesel -..      .135 

Each  ton  uf  coal  landed  from  aateomec .135 

Each  ton  of  cool  landed  from  a  sailing  vessel 10 


8HIPP1NQ  KEOULATIOITB. 

The  Bnreaa  of  Navigation  of  the  United  States  Treaeory,  on  tbe 
16th  of  Angnst,  issned  a  circnlar  stating  that  yessels  may  clear  to  ports 
in  Gnba  and  Porto  Bico,  snbject  to  the  laws  and  regulations  in  force 
relating  to  clearances,  except  that  vessels  of  the  United  States  only 
will  he  cleared  for  the  transportation  of  merchaHdiBe  in  the  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  Porto  Bico.  Trade  with  Cuba  and 
Porto  Bico  has  therefore  been  reopened,  bo  far  as  the  United  States  Is 
concerned,  by  the  order  to  grant  clearances.  The  order  leaves  traffic 
between  the  United  States  and  Cuba  in  foreign  vessels  uDdisturbed, 
bat  limits  the  export  trade  of  the  United  States  to  Porto  Rico  to  United 
States  vessels;  bat  foreign  goods  may  be  carried  in  foreign  vessels, 
even  though  they  toaeh  at  a  United  States  port  before  going  to  Porto 
Bico. 
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French  West  Africa.    (See  Africa,  West.) 
French  West  Indies,    (See  West  Indies. ) 

Gambia 81 

Germany _ _._ _ 231 

Tradein  1895  and  1896, 831;  trade  in  1897, 232;  production  and  consnmp- 
tion,  233;  sngar-beet  industry,  333;  effect  of  United  States  tariff,  234; 
opening  for  United  States  prodncts,  335. 
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German  EartAfrica 108 
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Great  Britain,  commerce  with  Africa 105 
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Nevr  currency  legislation,  i?Q;  economic  condittons,  180;  taidnstrial  ^ 
velqpment,  IKi:  mercbant  marine,  186;  railways,  18S;  treaty  ports.  187; 
trade  trith  Great  Britain,  187;  trade  wiUi  the  United  States,  187. 

Kongo  Free  State - _ 

Korea 
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Leeward  Islands 

Liberia 


Malta 
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Uartiniqne - — 

Uanritioe 

Meaeores,  foreign-     (See  Weights.) 

Message  from  tne  Preoident,  inclosing  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 

transmitting  Commercial  Belations,  1896-97 
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Polynesia: 
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Polynesia,  United  States  commerce  with.    (See  Aastralasla  and  Polynesia.) 

Portugal 

Puerto  Bico _. 
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Commerce,  SSO;  anicnlttiTe,  351;  industrial  derelopment,  261;  trade 
with  the  United  States,  258;  cnnency,  354. 
BalTador 

Santo  Domiiigo 

Senegal  

Sema 

Siatn -- 

Sieire  Leone.  __ , 

Society  lelands -.. -.- 

Sonth  Africa.     (See  Africa,  South.) 

Sonth  African  BepabUc 

Sonth  America: 

Argentine  Bepnblio 

BoBvift 

BrasU 
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Falkland  lelanda 
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Dutch 

French _ 
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Pern _ , 

United  States  commeioe  with 

Uragnay _ ^ 

Veneznela 

South  Aostralla 

Spain 

Spanish  Weet  Indies.    (See  Weat  Indies. ) 

Straits  Settlements 

Sweden  and  Norway , , 

Switzerland _ 

I'rade  anmmary: 

British  West  Africa 

North  Africa _.. 

Weet  Africa 

Trinidad 

Tripoli , 

Tunis 

Tnxkey 

Tnrlcey  in  Asia: 

A^aHinor 

Syria 

Palestine 

Turks  Island 

United  States: 

Commerce,  1888-1897 , 

Commerce,  1896-97,.- 

Commerce  with  Africa , 

Commerce  with  Africa,  1896-97 - 

Commerce  with  Asia.- - 

Commerce  with  Anstralaeia  and  Poljmeda 

Commerce  with  Centra  America 

Commerce  with  Europe - 

Commerce  with  Sonth  America _ _ 

Commerce  with  West  Indies 

Exports - 

Imports 

United  Kingdom 

Commerce  in  1897,  266;  industrial  conditions,  809:  textile  indnstry.  S71; 
exports  of  woolen  goods  to  America,  278:  competition  with  American 
iron  and  steel,  37&;  United  States  products,  377;  BritiBh  colonial  trade. 


TJmgTiay 160 

Venezuela - -- t«2 

Victoria ._ - SOS 

Weighta  andmeaeures,  foreign -.- H 

Weet  African  trade,  eummary  of - - 90 

Weat  coaet  of  Africa.     (See  Africa,  WeaL) 
West  Indies: 

British  colonies — 

Bahamas 138 

Barbados 128 

Bermuda _ 139 

Jamaica     _ 138 

Leeward  lelands ISO 

Sngar  indTtBtrr —  - 137 

TSildad _ ISl 

Tnrks  Island 181 

Danish  colonies ISl 

Dntch  colonies 182 

French  colonies — 

G-nadelonpe -.,. , 183 

Martinique 183 

Haiti ,__ _ 18S 

o  Doming  (Dominican  Republic) 188 


Cuba 184 

Puerto  Eico 140 

United  States  commerce  with 134 

Zanzibar 108 

REPORT  OF  CONSULAR  0FFICEB8. 

Abercrombie,  W.  H.  (consul,  NagaeaU),  annual  report , 1066 

Aden- 937 

Imports  and  exports,  B87;  trade  with  TTnited  States,  987;  shipping,  938; 
Sne7  Canal  traffic,  940;  declared  exports,  910. 
Africa: 

Algeria _ 887 

Brftiah  South  Africa 8»4 

Egypt _ 801 

German  East  Africa 804 

Liberia _ S13 

Uad^;ascar 815 

Madeira SS9 

Uauritius 828 

Morocco 881 

St.  Helena _ S4S 

Sandal 851 

Sierra  Leone _ 852 

Tnnifl 858 

Zanzibar , 854 

Alf,  A.  (vice  ooneul,  Canton),  annual  report _--     D79 

Algeria 887 

Port  of  Aleiera,  38T;  port  oharKea,  868;  United  States  goods,  289;  trade 
with  United  States,  390;  navigation,  391;  imports,  2W;  exports,  306. 

Allen,  H,  N.  (consul-general,  Seoul),  annual  report - 1085 

Antigua _ 618 

Imports,  018;  currency,  618;  exchange,  S18;  transportation,  019;  port 
regulations,  619;  credits,  619;  imports  and  exports,  by  countriee,  619; 
Imports  from  United  States,  030;  shipping,  621. 

Argentine  Republic 774 

Buenos  Ayres— Imports  and  exports,  774;  navigation,  776;  port  daes, 
777;  sanitary  regulations,  778;  United  Statea  trade,  778:  railways,  779; 
tramways,  780:  poetal  rates,  780;  pastoral  and  ^ricultural,  781;  min- 
inn.  781;  area  and  population,  783;  oitizenship,  TS3;  prloes  and  wages, 
port  worksj  783;  revenue  and  finance,  788;  freight  rates,  W4; 


exchange,  784;  bcenses,  784;  post  and  {el^raph,  78*. 
Cordova — Commerce,  maiiufactnree,  and  agriculture, 
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Aais:  P*8e- 

Aden 987 

Britiah  India ,. 941 

Ceylon 962 

China - 966 

Dntoh  India 1040 

French  Cochin  China _ 1046 

Hongkong 10S3 

Japan 1047 

Korea 1085 

Maekat ...    1088 

PeiBia _ , 1088 

Philippine  Island! _ 1093 

Siam _ 1098 

Straits  SettlementB 1117 

TnrkeyinAsia---- 1187 

Palestine. 1160 

.  Syria ._ 1148 

AnetrataMa; 

New  South  Wales 1165 

New  Zealand 1194 

Sonth  Anstralia 1202 

United  States,  exmma  declared  fOT 1321 

Victoria 1218 

Bahamas 624 

Commerce,  635;  currency  and  tariB,  625;  transportation,  625. 

BsTbados _ 626 

Sugar  indnatry,  SS6;  commerce,  627;  shipping,  626;  railway,  628;  min- 
ing, 628. 

Barlow.A.D.  (consal-general,  Mexico  City),  annoal  report 467 

Barrett,  J.  (oonsnl-general,  Bangkok): 

Annual  report ___ , 1098 

Supplementary _.  1118 

Battle,  £j.  (consul,  Acapulco),  ■■■""■itT  report 491 

Bell,  Q.  W.  (coneul,  Sydney); 

Annual  report 1165 

Our  trade  with  Australia 1170 

Trade  with  the  TTnited  States  in  1897 1181 

Benedict,  J.  S.  (commercial  agent,  Campbellton),  annual  report 405 

Bergholi,  L,  (consul,  Erzerum): 

Annual  report , 1187 

Snpplemeutary 1142 

Bermuda 629 

Imports,  629;  exports,  630;  imports  and  esporta  by  countries,  OSl;  St 
Georges,  SSI. 

Bidlake,  J.j'conaul,  Barranqnilla) ,  annual  report 856 

'Bishop,  E,  F.  (consul,  Chatham),  annual  report. 860 

BoUtm_._ -.-- 786 

UoTementof  cnatom-honse^f  Antofagasta,  Chile,  786;  income  of  La  Paz 
cnstom-honee,  787;  incomeof  OmrocoBtom-honae,  787;  imports  throngh 
Mollendo,  788;  movement  of  cnstom-house  of  Uynni,  788;  exports 
through  Mollendo,  788;  imports  through  Uyuni,  789;  through  Uyanl, 
Arica,  and  Tacna,  790;  incomeof  cnstom-house  of  Arica,  790;  exchange, 
701;  exports  through  Antofagasta,  791. 

Braril _ 793 

Bahia— Trade  customs,  decrease  in  commerce,  792. 

Para— Banks,  79S;  imports,  708;  shipping,  794;  need  of  communication 

with  United  States,  794. 
Santos— StateofSaoPaulo:  Gleo8Taphy,prodncbii,etc.,705;  yellow  fever, 
796;  health  in  Santos,  797;  description  of  Santos,  797;  city  of  Sao 
Paulo,  790;  agriculture,  700;  shipping  at  Santos,  799;  freight  rates  and 
cable  service,  801;  banking,  SO'i;  exchange,  802;  cnetoms  receipts.  803; 
.    imports,  804;  immigration  and  colonists,  804;  railways,  805;  coffee 
cultivation  and  trade,  810;  imports  into  Sao  Paulo,  821;  cottfin  fac- 
tories, 822;  United  States  trade  at  Santos,  622;  customs  dntiea,  824; 
commerce  of  France  and  Brazil,  825;  port  r^niatlons,  826;  exchange, 
824;  shipping.  886;  immigration,  8S7;  advice  to  United  States  exporters, 
888;  imports  by  countries,  889. 
Unit«d  States,  s^^orta  declared  for,  642. 
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Brlce,  A.  C,  (consnl,  Matanzaa),  trade _ 767 

Britieh  Columbia -.      - 387 

VanconTer— Qeo^apbical.  3B6;  imports,  390;  iron  manofactares,  tin 
plat«,  897;  petroleum,  898;  carpets,  898;  exporta,  890;  mineral  prodnc- 
nona,  899;  texiS,  transportation,  etc.,  400;  details  of  importe  and 
exports,  401. 
Victoria— Imports  and  ezporta,  388;  colU«riea,  389;  mine  products,  390; 
licenses,  890;  pilot  foee,  890;  port  regnlationa,  ampplng,  891;  tobacco, 
392;  ctmmiercial  credits,  303;  qnarantine,  898;  salmon,  894;  g«neral 
business,  894;  trade  witli  United  States,  399. 

British  Qniana - --- -..- - 878 

Trade  in  general,  879;  imports  and  exports,  879;  tariS  changes,  880; 
shipping,  880;  food  stnSs,  880;  bicycles,  880;  decrease  in  United  States 
trade,  881;  goldmines,  881;  railroads,  881 ;  postal  rates,  881 ;  deorease 
in  all  imports,  881;  declared  exports,  882. 

British  Hondnraa _._ 518 

Improvements,  518;  imports  and  exports,  614;  trade  with  United  States,  * 
615;  onrrenc^andpncee,  S17;  wages,  518;  dnties,  618;  tnuisportatlon, 
port  charges,  618;  credits,  519;  patents,  619;  Imports  and  exports  by 
oonntries,  519;  trade  with  England  and  United  States,  630;  imports 
In  detail,  531;  exports  in  detail,  624;  imports  from  and  expats  to  the 
United  States,  528;  declared  exports,  680;  navigation,  580. 

Britiah  India _ 941 


Bombay— Indostries,  955;  imports,  966;  packing  and  otnmnerdal  oon- 
ditioDS,  950;  tariff,  967;  postal  rates,  067;  transportation,  967;  qtiaran- 
tdne  and  other  regnlations,  958;  United  States  trade,  958;  shipping. 


J;  tradeof  BontMLyandKnrraohee.and  dntieacoUected,  059;  exports 
to  Europe,  960;  imporbaintoBombayindetail,  960;  exports,  9tl;  valne 
of  rapee,  962. 
Calcatta— Cnrrency  and  finance,  941;  oommearce,  942;  trade  by  conn- 
triea,  048;  cotton  goods,  944;  jnte,  946;  spinning  and  weaving,  947; 
metals,  946;  mineral  oil,  949;  artdclee  of  food  ana  drink,  950;  dlstriba- 
tlon  of  jnt«  and  cotton,  051;  indigo,  953;  reviewof  trade,  952;  ship- 
ping, 952;  railways,  953;  wages,  963;  trade  of  Calcntta,  954. 

British  Sonth  Africa a»4 

Immigration,  396;  commerce,  396;  imports  from  United  States,  297; 
tariff,  207;  freight  rates,  299;  declared  exports,  209;  shipping,  300. 

British  West  Indies _ _ 018 

Antigua,  618;  Bahamas,  024;  Barbados,  626:  Bormoda,  029;  Jamaica, 
081;  St.  Christopher,  697;  Trinidad,  706;  Tnrka  Island,  715;  United 
Stat«8,  exports  declared  for,  718, 

Brown,  W.  C.  (consnl,  Newcastle),  annoalreport 1189 

Bnford,  Ii.  M.  (consnl,  Paso  del  Norte),  nnnnai  report BM 

Bnrke.  D.  N.  (consul-general,  Tangier),  annual  retort 381 

Bnrke,  R.  M.  (consnl,  Chihnahna),  annual  report 487 

GaldweU,  J.  G.  (consul,  San  Jose): 

Annual  report.  _ 6S8 

Supplementary 68S 

Oompbell,  J.  P.  (consnl.  Port  Louis),  trade 899 

Canada,  W.  W.  (consul.  Vera  Omz),  annual  report 487 

Canada,  Dominion  of _ -.- 806 

BritMi  Colnmbfa— Vancouver,  8B6;  Victoria,  S87. 

Manitoba— Winnlp^,  404. 

New  Bmnswick-CampbeUton,  405;  St.  John,  411;  St  Stephen,  417; 

Woodstock,  417. 
Nova  Scotia— Halifax,  418;  Windsor,  428. 

Ontario— Amherstburg,  358;  Chatham,  360;  Clifton,  862;  Quelph.  884; 
Kingston,  366;  London,  367;  Morrisburg,  869;  Ottawa,  855;  Paltners- 
ton,  373;  Port  Hope,  380;  Stratford,  384;  Windsor,  886.- 
Quebec— Coaticook,  4^2;  Sherbrooke,  440;  Three  Bivers,  441. 
United  States,  declared  exports  to,  442. 

CaplsB,  J.  F.  (consul,  Valpanuso) ,  trade 944 

Central  America: 

British  Honduras.- 513 

Costa  Rica 581 

Qoatetnala  540 

Honduras - -. 541 

Nicaragua  (Managua,  548;  San  Juan  del  Norte,  555) 548 
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Omtnl  AaieriM— Contmued.  P»go 

SalYndOT -- -      818 

United  States,  exports  declared  for 617 

Ceylon - 963 

Imports,  968;  exports,  904;  trade  with  Uiiit»d  States,  965;  declared  ex- 
ports, 966. 

Ch^Mlle,  A.  (Tice-consnl,  Tunis)  Tnnis - 858 

ChiM,  J.  T.  (consol,  Hankow),  ananal  report loai 

Chile; 

Expcnts  from  Vai^Mraiso  to  United  States,  844;  imports  into  Chile,  844; 
exports,  840;  importa.  1897,  846;  shipping,  846;  port  reffuUtions,  848; 
rep*^  from  Arica,  85S;  declared  experts,  850. 

Amoy— Imp<»t8  and  exports,  966;  tea,  967;  ginseng,  968:  imports  bv 
oonntriee,  969;  exports  b^  countries,  970;  navigation,  970;  trade  witn 
UnitedStates,  97t;  shipping,  971;  description  of  imports:  opinm,  972; 
cotton  goods,  9T3;  woolen  goods,  &T3;  metsls,  973;  oil,  973;  foreign 
goods,  974;  native  goods,  97i;  exports  in  detail,  975. 

Canton— Exports  and  importe.  &76;  imports  from  United  States,  977; 
snmmarr  of  trade,  977;  tariff,  978;  opening  of  West  River,  978;  tele- 
graphs, 978;  electricity,  978;  bicycles,  978;  fire  engines,  979;  Wnohow 
notes;  railwajv  InXIhina,  979;  Canton  harbor  regolations,  980;  West 
River  trade  regnlations,  981. 

Chef 00— Shipping,  084;  imports,  060;  exports,  987;  imports  from  Amer- 
ica and  Eiwland,  9w;  indnstrial  progress,  089;  geography,  989;  min- 
erals, 900;  Kiao  Chon  Bay,  990;  Amenoan  intto'eete,  993;  saggestious, 
993;  exchange,  904. 

ChinloBng— Railway  from  Hankow  to  Pekin,  006;  river  trafdc,  996; 
imports,  097;  commercial  conditions,  997;  kerosene,  006;  trade  with 
Uiut«d  States,  098;  crop  failure,  099. 

Ghnngking— Imports,  1000;  exports,  1001;  industries,  1002;  onrrency, 
lOOS;  wages,  1004;  United  States  trade,  1004;  commtinication,  10O4; 
trade  in  1806,  1006;  kerosene,  1006;  Imports  from  United  States,  1006; 
river  traf&c,  1007;  costome  returns,  1008;  imports  and  exports,  lOOO; 
value  of  trade,  1011;  trade  in  1807, 1011;  comparative  trade  for  three 
years,  1012;  detaileof  trade  in  1897, 1018;  agriciUtnrein  Szcchnan,  1016. 

Foochow — Industries,  1010;  1m,ports,  1010;  transportation,  1030;  wages, 
1030;  cuTTsncy,  1020:  Bteams^  linea,  1021. 

French  commercial  mission  to  (^tina,  1038. 

Hankow — Kerosone,  1033;  opening  for  United  States  goods,  1022;  cur- 
rency, 102S;  proposed  railroad,  1038;  imports,  1023;  exports,  l025. 

Tientsin- Exports,  1025;  impcnrts,  1036;  banks,  1037;  stores,  1027;pnbllc 
companies,  1026;  imp^al  institutions,  1028;  cnetom-hooBe,  1039; 
docks,  1029;  dock  charges,  1080;  wharfage,  1080;  qnarantlne,  1031; 
postal  rates,  1081;  trade-marks,  1081;  general  description,  1033;  Tnng- 
chow  and  Paotingfu,  1032. 

United  States,  exports  declared  for,  1038. 

Churchill,  W.  (oonaui-general,  Apia) ,  conditions  In  Samoa 1354 

Chnte,  L.  W.  (vice-consul,  Buenos  Ayree) ,  annual  report 774 

Cochin  China.     {See  French  Cochin  China.) 

Coffin,  J.  B.  (consul,  St.  Helena),  trade 848 

Colombia: 

Barraaqnilla— Imports,  656;  exports,  SS7;  changeelntariff,  857:  port  reg- 
nlations, 658;  pier  does,  869;  harbor  improvements,  859;  tonnage'dnee, 
808:  commercialregalfitione,85g;pas8pon8, 860;  packing. 860;  exchange 
and  banking,  86I;  credits,  863;  transportation,  863;  quarantine,  864; 
postal  rates,  864;  merchandise  marks,  664;  licenees,  664;  communica- 
tion with  United  States,  664;  proposed  rail  way,  866;  new  railway,  865; 
details  as  to  imports,  866. 

HedelliD— Eiporto,  868;  imports  from  United  States,  869. 

Panama — Imports,  669;  currency,  870;  qoarautine,  670;  new  wharf,  870; 


CoetBRica _ -... 

Real  estate,  681;  coffee  crop,  581;  bananas,  583;  debt,  583;  exports  and 
imoorts,  083;  imports  for  ten  years,  033;  imptvts  by  coontrlea,  684; 
declared  exports,  540. 


Covert,  J.  G.  (cotudl,  Ltoiu),  French  commercial  misROn  to  China 1033 

Onba --- - 766 

Matansaa— Importa,707;  ezporta,  768. 

SantiagodeCaDa— Decrease  of  trade,  7S6;  ezportB  to  United  States  from 

Santiago,  Manzanillo,  Onantanamo,  and  ^utta  Cnu,  707. 
Declared  exports  from  Cnba,  768. 
Cnra^ao.     {See  Danialt  Weat  Indiee.) 

Daly,  C.  N.  (consul,  Ghielph) ,  trade 864 

Danish  West  Indies 720 

ChristLanatod,T36;FredericlfBted,726;St.Tboma8,7aO;decIaredezport8,7a7. 

Dart,  J.  E.  (consul,  Gnadeloape),  annual  report 728 

DeCima,  A.  (conaol,  Mazatlan),  annual  report  -_ _ 497 

^De  Leon,  P.  M.  ( conanl-general ,  Quayaquil),  Imports  into  Ecuador 874 

DeniBon,  F.  C.  (consul,  Woodatock),  trade 416 

Dent,  L.  A.  (consul,  Kingston),  annual  report 631 

Dickey,  W.  B.  (consul,  QiUao),  annual  report 899 

Dill,  H.  P.  (commerdBl  agent.  Port  Hope) 880 

Dillard,  Q.  Q,  (consul-general,  Quayaqnil),  exports  from  Ecuador 872 

Dillingham  .F.  (consul,  Auckland),  annual  report 1194 

Dominican  B^nhlic.    {See  Santo  Domingo.) 

Donnelly,  J,  Cf.  (consul-general,  Nnovo  Larodo),  annual  report 479 

Doty,  J.  L.  (consul,  Tahiti},  annual  report 1296 

Doyle,  T.  8.  (consul,  Beirut),  a-nTinal  report 1163 

Dudley,  L.  B,  (consul,  Vanconver),  annual  report 401 

Supplementary  report __ _.   403 

Duffle,  M.  M.  (consul,  W^innlpeg),  trade 406 

Dutch  Guiana 882 

Products,  882;  Importo,  882;  exports,  888;  gold  mining,  884;  communi- 
cation, 884;  public  works,  885;  population,  885;  harbor  fees,  885;  details 
of  imports,  d8G;  declared  exports,  886. 

Dntohlndia ---- 1040 

Sugar,  coffee,  tea,  1040 i  quinine,  1040;  imptnrts,  1041;  markets  fw  Amer- 
ican products,  1041;  currency,  1043;  imports  from  United  States,  1044; 
Xrts,  by  countries,  1045;  declared  exports,  104Qi. 

it  Indies -., 727 

Curacao,  727;  declared  exports,  738. 

East  Africa,  GOTman. 804 

Ecuador 872 

Exports,  878;  details  of  Imports,  874;  declared  exp(M-ta,  876. 

Egypt _ 801 

uaports,  by  countries,  801;  exports,  hy  countries,  302;  imports  and 
exports,  by  ports,  302;  exports  of  cotton,  cotton  seed,  sugar,  and  rice, 
802;  declared  exports,  303;  Suez  Canal  traffic,  80S. 

Everett,  8.  B,  (consul,  Batavia),  annsaJ  report 1040 

Exports  declared  for  United  States: 

Aden ..- - 940 

Algeria 290 

Aidatio  Turkey 1168 

Australasia  .- 1221 

Brazil , 843 

British  Ghiiana 888 

British  South  Africa 800 

British  West  Indies 718 

Canada 448 

Central  America 617 

Ceylon _ 965 

CMlB 855 

China 1038 

Ool(ttnbla - -.  871 

Cuba 768 

Danish  West  Indies ,  727 

Dutch  Ooiaua _ 886 

Dutch  India 1045 

Dutch  West  Indies 738 

Ecuador SJS 

Egypt 808 

French  North  America 467 

Haiti 7W 
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ElzportB  declaredJor  United  States— Continned.  B*8e. 

Hawaii- - 1346 

Hongkong 1089 

Japan.. 10H5 

Tjiberia. . 


Made&a.. 


Made! 

Mexico - - —      BOB 

Morocco.-- -.  846 

PnetoRioo - - 770 

Samoa 1266 

Santo  Domingo _-- 765 

Siam -. 1116 

Society  IsIandB.... 1368 

Straila  Settlements 1136 

Urugnay »18 

Venezuela 935 

Zanziliar 864 

EUUandlslanae - - 876 

Oeneral  information,  ST6i  tariff,  877;  importB,  877;  «xp(n^,  878;  ship- 
ping, 878. 

Fiji-.- - -    1247 

Imports  and  exports,  1247;  imports  from  United  States,  1248;  transpor- 
tation, 124B. 

Pinch,  W.  R.  (minister,  Umgnay),  conmieroe  in  1697 MB 

Flsgg,  B.  M.  (vice-consnl,  Aanndon),  annual  report 888 

Fonnosa - 1081 

Imports  andexports,1082;  trade  by  conntries.lOSSiprincipal  Imports,  1064. 

Foster,  J.  Q.  {consnl-general,  Halifax),  annnal  report 418 

SapplementaiT' 427 

Powler,  J.  fconsnf,  Chefoo),  annnalrepcfft 964 

French  CocOiiii  China 10*6 

Rice,  1046;  imports  and  exports,  1046. 

Frenoh  commerciiU  mission  to  China.. 1088 

French  Guiana - 886 

Imports,  886;  shipping,  887;  exports,  867;  mines,  888;  entrances  at  Cay- 
enne, 888. 

French  North  America 467 

French  West  Indies 728 

Ghiadeloupe,  728;  Martiaique,  783. 

Qalbraith,  S.  (Ttce-conaul,  Antigua),  annual  report 618 

Oerman  East  Africa 804 

Golding,  T.  D.  (vice-consul.  La  Qiiayra),anuaal  report 916 

Gowey,  J.  F.  (consQl-general,  Yobohama): 

Annniil  report 1047 

Supplementary,  trade  of  Japan  in  1897 10*0 

Gracey,  8,  L.  (consul,  Foochow),  annual  report 1018 

Greene,  C.  C.  (vice-consul,  Antofagasta) : 

Shipping  of  ChUe 846 

Port  re^ilations  of  Chile 848 

Grellet,  C.T.  (conaal,  AJgiers),  trade 287 

Grimke,  A.  H.  (consul,  Santo  Domingo): 

Annnal  report 761 

Supplementary  report 788 

Gnadeloupe 728 

Financial,  729;  losses  to  United  States  vessels,  729;  shipping,  730;  gen- 
eral remarks,  780;  proposed  tax  on  foreigners,  731;  exports,  782;  port 
charges,  732;  exchange,  733;  declared  exports,  788. 

Guatemala  (exports  to  United  8tat«s,  640) 640 

Gudger,  H.  A.  (coneal-generftl,  Panama),  annnal  repwt 869 

Haiti 749 

Imports  and  exports,  7*0;  currency  and  interest,  749;  wages,  7S0;  ct»- 
toms  dnefa,  760;  mnnicipal  taxes,  750;  United  Statee  trade,  761;  rail- 
roads and  Bteamship  lines,  755;  paper  factory,  766;  exports  in  detail, 
756;  revenues,  756;  Port  aa  Prince  imports  from  and  exports  to  United 
States;  imports  and  exports  at  Jacmel:  imports  and  exports  at  Qo- 
naives;  exports  at  Auz  Cayes.  Cape  Haitien— Commerce,  769;  United 
Stat«8  trade,  7B0;  indnstriee.  7B0. 
Hall,  J.  D,  (consul,  San  Joan),  annual  report 770 
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Hamilton,  J.  E.  (commercial  agent,  HorriBbnrg) : 

Annnal  report - 369 

Supplementary  report 371 

Hanger,  M.  (consul,  Hamilton,  Bermnda),  annual  report.. ftSO 

Hawaiian  Islands ..- 1234 

Area,  general  information,  1234;  telepttonea,  1234;  interisland  commn- 
nicatlon,  1234;  postal  facilitiee,  1324;  needs  of  Hawaii,  1S25;  dntiee  on 
imports,  1235;  popnlation.  133S;  exports  and  imports,  1329;  cn^toms 
receipts,  1233;  sugar,  1283;  liqnor,  1334;  sliippuig,  1335;  merchant 
marine,  I38T;  commercial  traveierB,  1238;  landing  of  aliens,  123&;  pas- 
senger arrivals,  1338;  light-houses,  1289;  prices,  1341;  wages,  1241; 
cturencf,  1342:  port  regnlatjons.  1242;  patents,  1244;  transportation, 
1345;  freight  rates,  1345;  railroads,  1345;  exports  declared  to  United 
States,  1246. 

Haywood,  W.  (consnl-general,  Honolnln),  atinnn.1  report  __ 1324 

Heud,W.H.  (miniaterreaidant  and  consnl-general,  Monrovia),  annnal  report     S16 

Herran,  T.  (consul,  MedellinJ  annnal  report '. 8B9 

Hill,  F.  D.  (conaol,  Santos): 

State  of  Sao  Panlo 795 

Commerce  of  Prance  and  Brazil-, - 835 

Tradsof  Santos 830 

Supplementary  report 889 

Hondoraa _ HI 

Shipping,  541;  imports  and  exports,  541;  collections,  542;  tnmsporta- 
boD,  543;  exports  to  United  States,  648. 
Bondnras,  British.     {See  British  Honduras. ) 

Hongkong 1035 

Shippit^,  1035;  imports,  1035;  exports,  1037;  currency,  1038;  postal  rates, 
1038;  quarantine.  1088;  declared  exports,  1030. 

Hufnagel,  Q.  A.  (vice  commercial  agent,  Paysandn),  commerce _..      918 

Hunt,  Li.  S.  (consul,  Palmerston),  annual  report. 878 

Hyatt,  P.  F.  (consul,  Sautiago  de  Cuba),  trade ---      768 

India,  British.     (See  British  India. ) 
India,  Dutch.     (See  Dntch  India. ) 

Jacksj  W.  H.  (consul,  London,  Ontario),  annual  report-- 867 

Jamaica ._ _ _ _.      831 

Financial  conditions,  832:  reciprocity  treaty,  638;  trade  with  Oreat  Brit- 
ain and  the  United  States,  634;  duties  on  goods  from  the  two  countries, 
636;  sngar,  637;  fruits  and  v^etables,  640;  tobacco,  644;  coffee,  645; 
rum,  646;  dyewoods,  647;  cocoannts,  848;  allspice,  848;  ginger,  650; 
cocoa,  650;  annotto,  653;  cattle,  652;  hides,  653;  hard  woods,  653;  minor 

Sroducts, 655.  Imports:  Foodstnff8,656;  flour,657;  bread, 658;  butter, 
^;  meats,  600;  lard,  661;  fish.  061;  corn  and  meal,  663,  rice,  663;  peas 
and  beans,  664:  condensed  milk,  684;  tobacco,065;  ale, beer, acdporter, 
665;  wines  and  spirits.  666;  refined  sugar,  667;  oils,  668;  live  stock,  668; 
matches,  660;  soap,  6^0;  aerated  waters,  670;  lumber  and  buildii^ 
materials,  671;  furniture.  673;  wearingappareland  textile6,674;  har^ 
ware  and  cutlery,  676;  coal  and  cohe,  677;  carriages,  677;  machinery 
andsuppJies,  678;  tools,  678;  earthen,  china,  and  glassware,  679;  elec- 
trical machinery,  679;  fruit,  680;  general  importations,  680;  shipping, 
681;  import  duties,  683;  comparative  imports.  684;  details  of  imports 
for  1896-97,  690;  exports  to  United  States,  696. 
Japan 1047 

Kanagawa— Trade  of  Japan  by  conntrias,  1896,  1074;  exports,  1075; 
imports,  1076;  Japanese-United  States  trade,  1079;  customs  duties, 
1080;  shipoing  of  Japan,  108!;  Formosa,  1081. 

Nagasaki— Wages,  1066;  opening  for  United  States  goods,  1067:  harbor 
Improvement,  1067:  transportation, 1067;  currency andexchange,  1067; 
imports,  1069;  postage.  1060;  exports  of  matting,  ](V70;  shipbuilding, 
1070;  details  of  imports  and  exports,  1071;  navigation,  1074. 

Osaka  and  Hiogo  (Kobe)— Commerce,  1053;  impOTts  and  exports,  1055; 
imports  from  United  States,  1057;  shipping.  1060;  freight  rates,  1063; 
Japanese  steamers  for  Sim  Francisco.  1063;  new  dock,  1063;  harbor 
construction,  1063;  customs  accommodation,  1063;  incrsaeed  postal 
rates,  1084;  gold  standard,  1064;  general  remarks,  1069. 

United  States,  exports  declared  for.  i085. 

Yokohama—Commerce,  1047;  exports,  1048;  imports,  1049;  trade  of 
Japan  in  1897, 1051. 

JaniigHti,  J,  £.  (oonsol,  UtUla),  annnal  report ("v^r^  >|?^ 

'     '        o 


JenUiw,  J.  (conenl  San  Salvador),  aonnft]  report 613 

Jofanson,  A.  B.  (cohbuI,  Amoy): 

Annual  report M8 

Sapplemeutary. 971 

Jonea,  A.  C.  (con8a1,ChiaklaBg),  aimiial  report MB 

Jones,  T.  C.  (consol,  Fanchal),  trade 822 

Jones,  W.  S.  (Tice-consnl,  Turks  Island},  annual  report 715 

Korea -..  --  -    1085 

Opening  for  United  States  products,  1066;  trade  b^conutrtea,  1087;  reve- 
nue, 1088;  importo  and  exports,  1088. 

Lay,  J.  G.  (consul,  Windsor),  annual  report 885 

Ledoux,  U.  J,  {conanl,  Three  Rivers),  trade.- -      441 

Liberia _ 818 

Imports  and  exports,  814;  declared  exports,  815. 

Linsley,  J.  (consul,  Coaticoab),  annaal  report 489 

Long,  P.  (consul,  Sherbrooke), annual  report 440 

Hadi^aecar  .: 315 

Imports  and  exports,  31S;  duties  on  imports  and  exports,  817;  cott«n 
goods  trade,  S17;  taxes,  318;  transportstion  facilitiee,  318;  petrolenm, 
31S;  increase  of  trade,  S18;  trade  with  United  States,  31B;  trade  ont- 
look,  31fl;  port  reeulations  of  Tamatave,  320;  declared  exports,  3S1. 

Hadden.  J.  H.  (consnl,  Smyrna) ,  trade  conditions 1146 

Madeira 882 

lilnesof  steamers, 333;  importsanddntieetbereon, 828;  declared  exports, 
333. 

Manitoba - - 404 

Winnipeg— Trade,  404;  raUways,  406. 

Maratta,  D.  W.  (consul-general,  Melbourne),  annual  report 1212 

Martinique- --      738 

6ngarindufltry,733;  commerce, 734;  bountiesto@ngar,735;  exports, 735; 
Mnk,736;  tariff,  737;  imports  from  United  States,  737;  howtoincreasa 
onr  trade,  739;  quarantine,  739;  port  chargee,  740;  freight  rates,  741; 
export  daties,  741;  French  bounty  system,  741;  prices  of  American 
commodities,  743;  exchange,  743;  law  on  import  of  molasses,  743; 
French  minimum  tariff,  744;  electric  light,  744;  exports,  746;  imports 
from  United  States,  first  six  months  of  1897,  747;  exports  in  1897, 747; 
shipping,  748. 

Maskat:  EiDOrtaof  dates  to  United  States .-, - - -...     1088 

Masterson,  W.  W.  (consul,  Aden): 

Trade.,  "" 


Matthews,  Q.  G.  (consi^,  Bahia): 

Annual  report - 793 

Steamship  communication  with  the  United  States  _ -, .      794 

Mauritius - 828 

Agriculture,  328;  tea  cultnre,  324;  rhea  fiber,  334;  trade  with  the  United 
Statee,  335;  banking,  337;  harbor  facilities,  838;  cables,  328;  transpor- 
tation, 338;  boat  licenses,  328;  postal  rates,  339;  coastwise  trade,  339; 
imports  and  exports,  339;  licenses,  830. 

HcCall,  C.  (commercial  agent,  Sanlt  Ste.  Marie),  annual  report 884 

McDaniel,  E.  P.  (consul,  Bahia),  trade ^ 783 

Mclyor,  N,  W.  (consul-general,  Kanagawa): 

Annual  report - - 1074 

Trade  of  Formosa 1081 

McLain,  T.  J.  (conanl,  Nassau), annual  report 684 

Mexico: 

Acapnlco — Imports  and  exports,  487:  American  v.  European  trade,  488; 
pEKMng,  488;  cotton,  488;  soap  factories,  489:  coffee,  fruit,  sugar  cane, 
489;  mat  making,  489;  wages,  490;  navigationand  transportation.  490; 
banks,  credits,  curreucy,  490;  handling  freight,  491;  mines,  491;  tele- 
graphs and  railroads.  491. 
Chlhoahna— Population,  492;  imports  and  exports,  493;  United  States 
interests.  492;  mineral  resources,  498;  agriculture,  493;  instruction, 
403;  improvements,  493;  indaetries,  494;  new  railroads,  494;  decrease 
of  imports,  494;  bicycles,  495;  Chihnahna  dog,  495;  labor,  495;  United 
States  trade,  496. 
La  Paz— Decline  in  industry,  496;  imports  and  exports,  497;  copper 
mines,  497. 
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Mexico — Contmiied,  p>^ 

Mazatlan— Trade  with  the  United  States,  497;  local  trade,  499;  agricnl- 
tare,  499;  eilTer,  600;  harbor  improvementa  and  railroads,  500;  trans- 
portation, merchant  marine,  SOO;  electricity,  501;  taxes,  traveling 
agents,  SOI;  how  to  extend  United  States  trade,  501. 

Mexico  City^Railwajs,  467;  exports,  406;  United  States  trade,  4T0;  gen- 
eral remarks,  473;  Improvements,  474. 

Nnevo  Laredo — Economic  conditions, 474;lalKir. 475;  wagee.476;  moner 
standard,  475;  local  trade,  473;  imports  generally,  476;  nlver  and  tariff, 
477;  advantages  of  the  sitoation,  477;  exports,  478;  trade  openings, 
478;  trade  pointers,  479. 

PasodelNorte — Imports,  602;  produce  and  indnstries,  603;  transportation, 
503;  geoKraphical,504;Ca8as  Grandee, 5(M;poBtalratee,!>05;exchange.G06; 
dealers  in  United  States  prodncte,  505;  prices,  505;  improvementa,  606. 

PiedrasN^;ras—Agricultnreand mining, 506;  improvements, 506;  tariff, 
commerce,  etc.,  506;  trade  with  United  States,  S07. 

United  States— Exports  declared  Tor,  508. 

Vera  Crnz — General  information,  480;  tariff,  461;  wharfage  charges, 
482;  port  duea,  483;  harbor  improvements,  483;  transportation,  483; 
telegraphs,  434;  credit«  and  licenses,  484;  commerce  and  shipping, 
465;  imports  at  Vera  Crnz,  485;  immigrants,  486;  Inland  traffic,  4M; 
United  States  goods,  486, 

Miller,  J.  H,  (consnl,  Port  Stanley),  annnal  report 876 

Mohnn,  R,  D.  (consnl,  Zanzibar),  exports 354 

Moonlight,  T.  (minister,  Bolivia),  trade '. 7*1 

Morlan,  A.  E.  (consnl,  Belize) ,  annoal  report SIS 

Morocco _._      S81 

Trade  methods,  SSI;  imports  into  Tangier,  882;  exports,  S34;  qnaran- 
tine,  886;  postal  rates,  837;  details  of  imports  and  exports,  837;  ship- 
ping, 388;  steamship  lines,  388;  pier  charges.  889;  Raliat,  imports  and 
exports,  S39;  Casablanca,  imports  and  exports,  840;  export  dnties  at 
Casablanca,  341;  steamship  lines  from  Casablanca,  843:  Casablanca 
port  regulations,  343;  freight  rates  and  shipping,  348;  SaJB,  imports 
and  exports,  344;  Tetttan,  lmport!<  and  e^roorts,  845;  Mazagan,  imports 
and  exports,  346;  declared  exports,  846;  Cape  Spartel,  846. 

Morris,  B.  (commercial  agent,  Levnka),  annual  report 1247 

Mory,  W.  (consnl,  Colombo),  commerce 963 

Mnrphy,  C.  A.  (consular  agent,  Adelaide) : 

Annnal  report 1209 

Supplementary  report 1813 

Myers,  I.  B.  (consul,  St.  John): 

Annnal  report _ , 411 

Supplementary  report 415 

Canadian  imports,  1897 ,      4H( 

NewBrnnswiok 4lOS 

Campbellton— Exports.  4(H;  imports,  407;  industries,  406;  wagee,  410; 
crops,  410. 

St.  John— Exports  and  imports,  411;  customs,  411;  exchange,  411;  harbor 
dnes,  411;  transportation,  412;  railways,  413;  commnnication  with 
United  States,  413;  freight  rates,  413;  licenses  and  commercial  travel- 
ers, 418;  merchant  marine,  413;  taxee,  414;  postal  rates,  414;  mer- 
chandise marks,  416;  imports,  415. 

St.  Stephen— Exports  and  imports,  417. 

Woodstock— Umted  States  prodncts,  418. 
New  Caledonia 124& 

Imports  and  exports,  1S50;  shipping,  1361;  mail  packets,  1251;  general 
remarks,  1253;  details  of  imports,  1353;  details  of  exports,  1358;  ship- 
ping in  1690, 1354. 
New  South  Wales _ 1166 

Newcastle— Kevenne,  1189;  ooal  exports,  1189;  general  e^mrts,  1100; 
imports,  1190;  American  bicycles,  1191;  coal  indostry,  1191. 

Norfolk  Island— Tariff,  1193;  indnstries,  1194. 

Sydney— Exports  and  imports,  1165;  share  of  United  States  in  imports, 
1107;  chief  exports,  1167;  advlceto  United  8tateeexportera,1168.  Oat 
trade  with  Australia:  How  to  reach  the  market,  1170;  Australasian 


American  trade.  1175;  shipping.  1170;  onrtradewitbNewSoathWalee 
and  Victoria  compared.  1178;  industries  in  New  South  Wales  and 
Victoria,  1179;  trade  with  Uoited  States  in  1897,  llSl;  importB  into 
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New  Zealand IIM 

MoneTmarIcet,llM;  TTnited  States  trade,  119Si  labcw,  1197;  harbors  and 

ahroping,  1197;  mining,  1198;  agricnltoral  and  pastoral,  1199;  postal 

and  tdegiapb,  1199;  San  Francisoo  mail  eerrice,  1200;  railroads,  1301; 

BociBloondftionB,1201. 

Hicaragna . .  - 543 

Managna—Finances,  544;  transportatioii,  545;  railvrays,  045;  telegraph, 
telepfaone,  and  electric  plante,  646;  United  States  machinery,  M6; 
excDange,  547;  new  enterprises,  548;  mines,  618;  forests,  54B;  dairy,  549; 
tobacco,  660;  commercial  conditions,  550;  pianos,  cooking  stoves,  for- 
nitnre.551;  shoes,  cotton  goods,  canned  goods,  beer,  563;  whisky,  etc, 
563;  tariff,  564;  esports,  554;  population,  655. 

San  JnandeliNorte—Blnefieldsi  Shipping,  666;  exports,  557;  agriciiltnre, 
568;  export  duties,  659;  waBe8,559.  Port  of  San  Jnan  del  Norte:  Pop- 
olation,  50S;  cattle,  etc.,  660;  fruits  and  vegetables,  560;  cocoanute.  661; 
wrioultDralimplemente,  661;  wages.  562;  census,  668;  tobacco monop- 
o^,  664;  Bhipning,  606;  exporto,  S6T;  imports,  569:  imports  from  United 
States,  5B8;  ^n  Joan  Biver,  588;  resources  of  eastern  Nicaragua,  583; 
United  States  trade,  588;  transportation,  588;  freight,  589;  steamship 
oommunication  between  South  America,  West  Inoiee,  and  the  United 
States,  693;  shipning,  593;  effect  of  canal  on  trade,  695;  American 
vessels,  697;  freight  rates,  697;  commercial  travelers,  600;  telegraphs, 
600;  wages,  silver,  etc.,  601;  local  ordinances,  601;  mahogany,  S06; 
sugar  cane,  ginger,  bananas,  605;  imports  into  Blitefields,  1897,  607; 
mUiing  machinery,  611. 

Exports  declared  for  the  United  States  __ 643 

Nichols,  G.  W.  (consul,  Clifton),  annoal  report 363 

North  America: 

Canada,  Dominion  of 855 

Mexico » 467 

West  Indies 618 

Nova  Scotia... 418 

Balifax— Imports,  416;  exports,  430;  prioee,  433;  port  regnlstiona,  433; 
transportation,  438;  frdght  rates,  433;  liceneea,  438;  shipping,  433; 
minerals,  424;  agricultural  and  animal  prodnoLs,  434;  hwrDor  roles, 
436;  imports,  1897,  437. 

Windsor — Prc^nrty,  438;  trade  and  industries,  439;  Comwallis  Agency, 
480;  Kranpt,  480;  Port  Joggius,  430;  Parraboro,  481. 
CHara,  T.  (oonsnl,  San  Juan  del  Norte): 

Aimnalrep(^ 666 

Bnpplementary  report 688 

Mining  machinery  in  Nicaragua _      811 

Ontario -- _ 866 

Amherstbnrg— United  States  trade,  859;  Indnstries,  869;  transportation, 
859;  imports  and  exports,  360. 

Chatham— Imports  and  exporto,  360;  binder  twine,  861;  trade  with 
United  States,  361;  dairy  producta,  861;  tobacco,  861. 

Clifton— Location. railways,  etc, 863;  onrrencr,  363;  towns, 868;  imports 
and  exports,  868;  maunfactures,  868;  transient  traders,  864;  railway 
ohangM,  864;  shipping,  864;  wages,  864. 

Quelph— Trade  and  transportation,  866;  wi^res,  865;  imports  and  ex- 
ports, 866. 

Em^tan— United  States  trade,  866;  mannfacturing,  867. 

Londrai — Imports,  367;  wages,  868;  tariff,  868;  exports,  369;  transporta- 
tion, 869;  commercial  licenses,  869. 

Horrisborg— Industries,  869;  transportation,  870;  agriculture,  870; 
United  Statee  trade,  870. 

Ottawa— Tradewltb United  States,  866;  fast  Atlantic  service,  367;  trade 
of  Canada,  ISBS  and  1S96,  867. 

Palmerston— ImpOTts,  872;  exports,  373;  United  States  trade,  373;  tariff, 
874;  trade  methods,  876;  transportation,  876;  commercial  travelers,  876; 
patents,  877;  eitracte  from  Canadian  tariff  laws,  877. 

Port  Hope— Trade  conditions,  380;  industries,  381;  United  States  goods, 
881;  transportation,  883;  imports  and  exports,  882;  details  of  exports, 

Bault  Ste.  Marie— Imports  and  enwrta,  884, 

Stratford— &nporte  and  exports,  EB6.  ^^  , 
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Ontario— Contmaed.  P'Kk. 

Windsor— Imports,  886;  exports,    S86;  bog  cboleM,  886;  wages,  387; 
United  States  trade,  387. 

Oaborii,  L.  W,  (conBal-Keneral,  Apia) ,  trade  in  Samoa 1254 

P^estine.    {See  Turkey  in  Aaia,  Syria). 

Patterson,  A.  J.  (conanl,  Demerara).  annual  report 878 

Patterson,  E.  F.  (consul-general,  Calcutta),  annnalreport Ml 

Patton,  J.  (consnl,  Amherstburg),  annnal  report 8S9 


ar^ 


nited  States  trade,  889;  banking  and  cxedits,  889;  currency,  8B0; 
economic  conditions,  891;  opening  for  machinery,  893;  openings  for 
enterprise,  893;  local  indnsMee,  oEiS;  ^nicoltnral  implements,  tiard- 
ware,  etc.,  89S;  agricnltnral products,  wi;  textile  plants,  895;  woods, 
895;  transportation,  896;  colonies,  896;  tariff,  896;  New  Australia 
colony,  897. 

Partridge,  F.  C.  (consul-general,  Tangier),  Cape  Spart«l _._      846 

Percival,  L.  U.  (rice  commercial  ag«nt,  St.  Chrietopber) : 

Annual  report - 897 

Supplementary  report , 704 

Persia.--. 1088 

Lack  of  statistics,  1088:  commercial  conditions,  1089;  imports,  1090; 
exchange,  1092;  credits,  1003;  communication h,  1003;  shipping,  1003; 
postal  rates,  1093;  mining,  1098;  foreign  enterprise,  lOM. 

Pem_ 890 

Trade  witb  United  States,  899;  imports  and  exports,  900;  salt,  901;  onr-  . 
rency,  903;  gener^  remarks,  909;  money  market,  903;  gold  district  of 
Carabajs,  904;  imports  from  United  States  into  TmxilTo,  006. 

Philippine  Islands 1095 

^^rts,  1096;  details  of  exports,  1006;  exports  by  conntrfes.  1007;  ship- 
•piag,  1098. 
Plumacher,  E.  H.  (consul,  Maracaibo): 

Annnal  report _ '. , 010 

Coffee  shipments __ _ _ _ 022 

Pooley,  R.  P.  (consnl,  Sierra  Leone),  Sierra  Leone 333 

Pratt,  E.  8.  (conaul-genera!,  Singapore):' 

Annual  report 1117 

Supplementary 1181 

MiayStates 1183 

Proskaner,  S.  (consul,  Puerto  Cabello),  annnalreport 935 

Puerto  Rico 770 

Imports,  770;  exports,  772;  declared  exports,  778. 

Quebec 433 

Coaticook— Situation  and  railways,  4S3;  imporbiandexports,438:  wages, 
436;  United  States  goods,  488;  commenna]  licenses  and  credits,  439; 
banks,  489. 
Sherbrooke — Imports  and  exports,  440;  prices,  440;  taxes  and  customs, 

440;  transportation,  440;  cnrrenoy,  441. 
Three  Rivers — Exports  and  imports,  441. 

Rairden,  B.  9.  (oonHnl,  Batavia),  importe  and  exports 1044 

Read,  S.  P.  (consul,  Tientsin): 

Annual  report. -_ lOES 

Tungchow  and  PaoUn^ 108S 

Reichenbach,  S.  (acting  vice  commercial  agent,  Nonmea) ,  trade  of  New 

Caledonia,  1896 _ _._ _ 1340 

Roberts,  P.  W.  (consnl,  Cape  Town),  annnalreport 209 

Robinson,  I.  (consular  ^ent,  Norfolk  Island),  trade  conditions IIOS 

Ruffin,  J.  N.  (consul,  Asuncion),  annnalreport 803 

Salvador 618 

Packing,  618;  imports  and  exports,  614;  finance,  615;  credits,  616. 

Samoa _ _ 1354 

General  conditions,  1254;  products,  1355;  declared  exports,  1366. 
San  Juan  del  Norte.     {See  Nicaragua.) 

Santo  Domingo _ _        761 

Sngarand  other  products,  781;  imports,  761;  wages,  762;  shipping,  763; 
United  States  interests,  763;  shipping  in  detail,  763;  credits,  763;  new 
railroad,  763;  exchange,  tariff,  764;  passports,  764;  qnaruitine,  764; 
postal  rates.  704;  declared  exports,  765. 

I,  h.  C.  H.  (consul,  CapeHaitien),  annnalreport 7W 
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F.K.. 

Schneegans,  E.  (commercial  (umit,  Satgon),  annnal  report 1046 

Schramm,  E.  (couanl.  MoDtevideo;,  annoal  report 907 

Senegal .- 851 

Shaffer,  L.  M.  (conanl,  Stratford),  trade 884 

Sharp,  H.  (vice-couBnl,  Uiogo},  annual  report 10S3 

Siam - - - - - 1098 

Trade  conditions,  1090;  routes,  1100;  opportanlty  for  Paci&c  coast,  1100; 
commerciBlimportanceof  Siam, 1100:  drawbacks totrade.llOl;  oppor- 
tnnitieefor  improvement. 1102;  fareigninterestB,  1103;  bnsinees meth- 
ods, 1103;  diiecttrade  with  United  States, 1104;  imports  bjrconntrlee, 
1106;  statiatlcB  of  foreign  trade,  1108;  details  of  imports,  1110;  details 
of  exports,  1111;  need  of  United  States  booses,  1112;  trend  of  trade, 
1118;  manofactnring,  1118;  bicycles,  sewing  machines,  etc..  1114; 
packing,  exohangs, etc., 1114;  onrrency.lllS;  newprojects,  1115;  com- 
mnnication  with  United  States,  1116;  commerdallicenMS,  tariff,  etc., 
1116;  exports  declared  for  United  States,  1116. 

Sierra  Leone _ _ - -      852 

Tariff,  SS2;  imports  and  exports,  85S. 

Simmons,  S.  U.  (consul,  Piedna  Negraa),  annual  report 506 

Simpson,  D,  (vice-consnl,  Arica),  trade, _ 855 

Society  Islands 1M6 

Imports  and  exports,  13S6;  trade  with  United  States,  1267;  banking  and 
exchange,  1257;  commnnicatiou,  1237;  shipping,  1258;  declared  ez- 
.  porta,  1258. 
South  Africa,  Brilieh.     {See  British  Sonth  Africa.) 
South  America; 

Argentine  Republic 774 

BoUvift 786 

Braril -_ 798 

Chfle 844 

CoIomUa -._ '-.- 856 

Ecuador..  ,' 873 

Falkland  iBlanda 876 


British .• 878 

Dutch _ 882 

French 886 

Paraguay 888 

Peru- -- 899 

Uruguay 907 

Venezuela _ 915 

Sonth  Australia - - 1203 

Imports  and  exports,  1302;  general  statistics.  1206;  details  o(  Imports, 
1306;  details  of  exports,1309;  wages,  1210;  transportation,  1311;  com- 
mercial licenses,  ll^ll;  credits,  1312;  money  and  prices,  1312. 

St.  Christopher _ __ 687 

Sugar  mdnstry,  697;  Imports,.  698;  United  States  goods,  698;  exports, 
699;  reciprocity,  699;  packii^  and  marking,  shipping  tacilitleB,  699; 
exchange  and  baukinK,  090;  currency,  700;  cnstoms  roles,  port  regu- 
lations, and  wharf  ones,  700;  harbor  facilities,  700;  tel^apha  and 
cables,  701;  telephone,  702;  transportation  facilities,  702;  quarantine; 
703;  licenses,  70S;  merchautmarine,  708;  postal  rates,  703;  electricity, 
704;  Imports  in  1897,  T04. 

Stephan,  T.  M.  (consul,  Annaberg),  Oflrman  East  Africa 304 

Stewart,  J.  H.  (consul,  St.  Thomas),  annual  report _- 720 

StHel6na_ __ 348 

Port  regulations,  348;  imports,  350;  ezporte,  351. 

St.  Pierre,  Miquelon..._ 467 

Straits  Settlements 1117 

Commerce,  1117;  shipping,  1118;  financial,  1119;  transportation,  1119; 
industries,  1131;  teiegraphs,  1131;  means  of  deTeloping  American  trada, 
1121-.  imports  from  United  States,  1133;  exports  bs  United  States,  1123; 
details  of  shipping,  1134;  details  of  commerce,  1125;  postal  rates,  1139; 
freight  rates,  1180:  trade  with  United  States,  1897, 1182;  Malay  States, 
1133:  exports  declared  for  United  States,  1130. 

Strickland.  P,  (consul,  Gor6e-Dakar),  imports  Into  Senegal 861 

C  R— vol  1 81 
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St.  Thomas..- , , 730 

Iiuportsandeiports.T^O:  iiaviKation,730:  detaiiaof  import8,721;  details 
of  shipping.  7!3:];  imports  from  United  States.  734;  exchange,  734:  pos- 
tal rates,  734;  tariff.  734;  duties  in  St.  Oroix,  735, 

Smith,  A.  (consul,  Trinidad],  annnal  report 70.5 

Smith,  A.  E.  (conanl,  Victoria),  annnal  report __ 337 

Smithers,  Q.  P.  {consnl,  Chtmgking) : 

Commerce 990 

Trade  of  Chungking  in  18% _ _ lOftj 

Trade  of  Chungking  in  18a7- 1011 

Agriculture  in  Szecnnan 1016 

Spanish  West  Indies _ _ 776 

Cuba.  7613;  Puerto  fiico,  770. 

Suez  Canal  traffic. .  _ 303. »40 

Swalm,  A.  W,  (consul,  Montevideo),  commerue  of  Umgnaj. 912 

Tate.  G.  T.  (consnl,  Barbados),  annnal  report 636 

Terres,  John  B.  (Ttce-consul-generali  Port  an  Prince): 

Annnal  report 749 

Supplementary  report T57 

Thome,  J.  M.  (vice-consul,  Cordoba),  annnal  report , 783 

Trinidad _  _ _ 705 

CiKnieral  conditions,  70.'3;  transportation  facilities,  706;  imports  and  ex- 
ports. 708;  details  of  imports,  707;  details  of  exports,  714. 
Tucker,  J.  G-.  (consul,  Martinique): 


Second  supplementary  report _ 747 

Tunis  (exports  and  imports,  3i53) _      353 

Turkey  in  Asia _ 1137 

Eraernm—Exportaand  imports,  n37;  general  remarks,  1138;  guilds,  1138: 

agriculture  and  grazing,  1139;  tradewith  United  States,  1140;  imports 

and  exports  in  detail,  1140;  trade  in  1897,  1143;  caravan  rontes  and 

trannit  trade,  1143;  mines.  1144;  agriculture.  1144;  live  stock,  1145. 

Smyrna— Crops  and  agricultural  implements,  1146;  United  States  goods, 

H47;  railways,  1147;  waterworks.  1147. 
Syria— 

Alexandretta— Foreign   commerce,  internal   trade,  etc..  1148;  cur- 
rency, banking,  credits,  ll.'iO:  enterprises,  1151:   United  States 
manufactnres.  11.^1:  freight  rates,  1151. 
Beirut — Hindrances  to  United  States  trade,  1153;  how  to  introdoce 
onr  goods,   1153;  packing,  115,1;  cotton  goods,  1135:  credits.  II.tIJ; 
currency  and   exchange,  1156:  communication,   11.^7;   licenses. 
1157:  postage,  115S:  details  of  imports  and  exports.  115S:  United 
States  trade.  1159;  imports  at  Haifa,  1159;  exports  from  Acca  and 
Haifa.  1159, 
Palestine— Imports.   1160;    manufactured   articles,    ll@l:   exports. 
Ilti3;  communications,  1163;  commercial  regulations.  1163:  postal 
rates,  1103. 
United  States,  exports  declared  for.  1163. 

Torlislsland 715 

Imports.  718;  exports.  718. 

Turner.  C.  E.  (consal-general.  Ottawa):  Annnal  report 35'S 

Supplementary  _ 8->r 

Twitchell,  M.  H.  (consul.  Kingston),  annual  report-. 306 

^ler,  J.  (vice-consul-general,  Teheran),  anunal report - lOS* 

United  States,  exports  declared.    (See  Exports.) 

Uruguay _ .     _ .  _ _ _ _ .       90T 

Montevideo— Shipping,  907;  commerce  in  1896.  910;  commerce  in  189*. 

912;  declared  exports.  918. 
Paysandu— Exports,  913;  imports,  914. 

VanPragg,  E.  {vice-consul,  Paramaribo),  annnal  report 8fi2 

Veueznela" _ ___ ___ _ _ 915 

LaQuayra— Imports,  915;  navigation.  91 6;  tariff  chnnges.  916;  coasting 
trade.  917;  details  of  imports  and  exports,  917;  shipping,  918;  imports 
in  1897.  918^ 

.,919;  ooon- 
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Veneztiela— Continued.  Page- 

Puerto  Cabello— Declared  exporta,  923;  importa,  933;  exports,  934;  ship- 
ping, 935;  United  States  goods,  025;  butter.  927;  lard,  928;  ontlery, 
Klasa,  crockery,  tobacco,  coal,  929;  leather,  stearin,  beer,  980;  banks, 
exchange,  currency,  aSO;  harbor  accommodations,  931;  warehouse  In 
Caracas,  932;  cables  and  railroads,  932;  water  rontee,  932;  opportuni- 
ties for  Americans,  933;  gold  mines,  934. 
United  States,  exports  declared  for,  935. 

Victoria 1213 

Trade,  1213;  imports  and  exports,  1314;  port  regnlations,  1216;  wages, 
1216;  prices,  1S18;  imports  from  United  States,  1320, 

Viosca,  J.  (vice-consnl.  La  Paz,  Mexico),  annnal  report 496 

Wacongne,  L.  (consul,  Cayenne),  annual  report ■- 886 

Wallace,  E.  S.  (consul,  Jerusalem),  annual  report 1160 

Waehingtoa,  H.  L.  (consul,  Alexandretta) ,  annual  report _ 1148 

Watta.K  (acting  agent  and  consul-general,  Cairo),  annual  report 308 

West  Indies: 

Britiah - -- eiS 

Danish - 720 

Dutch _ 727 

French - _ 728 

Haiti 749 

Santo  Domingo  (Dominican  Republic) _ 761 


Wett«r,  E.  T.  (consul.  Tamatave) ,  annual  report 819 

Whidden,  E.  (consul,  St  Stephen),  annual  report _ 417 

Wiesilte,  P.  (consnl,  Managua),  annual  report 548 

Wildman,  E.  (consul,  Hongkong),  annual  report lOS."! 

Williama,  O.  F.  (t-onsnl,  Manila),  trade  of  Poilipplnes 1096 

Yonng,  E.  (consnl,  Windsor): 

Annual  report 438 

Supplementary 438 

Zanzibar  (deolarea  exDOTts) 8S4 

ZaIIes,  O.  (Tice-consnl,  La  Paz,  Bolivia),  annual  T^>ort 788 
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